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PLATE  I. 
PORTRAIT    OP     MR.    JOHN    CLAYDEN. 


PLATE    II. 
THE   SMITHPIELD   CLUB   SHOW   IN    THE   AGRICULTURAL   HALL. 


MR.     JOHN      CLAYDEN, 

OF     LITTLEBURY,     SAFFRON     WALDRN,     ESSEX, 
CHAIRMAN      OF     THR      AGRICULTURAL      HALL      COMPANY. 


Mr.  John  Clayden  was  born,  where  he  still  con- 
tinues to  live,  at  littlebury,  in  July,  1805.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  the  family  of  Mr. 
William  Clayden,  a  well-to-do  yeoman  and  prac- 
tical farmer,  far  in  advance  of  his  own  times.  As 
eucb,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  famous 
Holkham  sheep-shearings,  and  personally  well 
known  to  Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  Lord  Leicester, 
who  once  called  at  Littlebury,  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. And  a  call  in  those  days,  from  so  prominent 
a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  was  something 
to  be  proud  of,  when  a  journey  was  reckoned  by 
weeks  and  days,  instead  of  hours  and  minutes,  as 
is  now  the  case,  and  when  the  son,  Mr.'  John 
Clayden  will  run  up  to  attend  a  meeting  in  town, 
be  back  home  to  dinner,  and  off  again  for  another 
meeting  in  Hanover- square,  Salisbury-square,  or 
Islington,  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  John  Clayden  began  life  at  a  good  school 
in  his  native  village;  but  in  1817  his  father 
brought  him  op  to  London,  and  placed  him  with 


Mr.  Flower,  who,  noticeably  enough,  kept  a  school 
at  Islington,  a  locality  with  which  his  pupil  was 
destined  hereafter  to  be  so  directly  identified. 
Young  Clayden  remained  here  until  the  Christmas 
of  1819,  when  he  went  bodily  into  the  business  of 
agriculture,  being  put  to  every  practical  operation 
on  the  farm,  which  he  gradually  took  up  as  his 
strength  increased;  this  hard  service  being  of 
course  occasionally  relieved  by  a  seasonable  de- 
gree of  recreation,  as  he  still  evinces  all  an  Eng- 
lishman's fond o ess  for  field-sports,  sees  no  harm 
in  witnessing  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and 
we  ourselves  have  encountered  him  in  the  field 
with  the  Fuckeridge. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  the  father's  failing 
health  compelled  his  son  to  undertake  the  more 
responsible  duties  of  actual  management;  and  by 
the  year  1827  the  direction  of  the  farm,  with  the 
buying  of  stock,  the  sale  of  corn,  and  so  forth, 
was  in  his  charge.  Mr.  Clayden,  senior,  died  in 
the  year  following ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
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late  Mr.  Richard  Garrett,  of  Leiston,  and  Mr. 
Cox,  one  of  the  members  for  Finsbury  in  the  last 
Parliament,  were  also  Directors -Mr.  Garrett  to 
the  day  of  his  decease;  while  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  died 
about  a  month  previous  to  the  Hall  being  opened. 


We  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  earlier  land- 
marks of  the  Smiihfield  Club  to  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs'  history  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  about 
to  be  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 


THE     THEORY    OF     IRRIGATION. 

BT    CUTHBEBT    W.    JT0HX80N,    P.B.8. 


It  was  on  a  recent  occasion  that  I  drew  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  importance  of  certain  researches  upon  the 
theory  of  irrigation.  Other  practical  observations  have 
since  been  published,  bearing  upon  the  same  valuable 
question.  The  general  result  of  these  recorded  facts  all 
tend  to  support  the  like  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  employed  in  irrigation  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  is  generally  understood.  In  my  former 
paper  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  remarks  made  long 
since  in  support  of  this  fact  by  the  great  Bacon,  and  in 
our  time  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  The  practical  obser- 
vations made  by  this  great  chemical  philosopher  were  in 
the  valuable  water-meads  of  the  Berkshire  Kennett,  whose 
bright  springs  almost  all  proceed  (rem  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. 

The  remarks  which  I  now  intend  to  add  were  all  made 
upon  the  springs  issuing  from  the  same  great  formation 
at  Croydon.  These  springs,  it  will  be  well  to  note,  vary 
in  temperature ;  those  which  chiefly  arise  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Wandle  Valley,  being  commonly  of  a 
temperature  at  all  seasons  of  about  50  degrees.  These 
are  very  valuable  waters  for  irrigation :  they  originate 
from  a  water-bearing  stratum  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  surface,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
their  uniform  temperature  is  in  all  probability  derived. 

Before,  then,  we  examine  the  temperature  of  the  water 
issuing  from  the  greater  depths  of  the  chalk  formation,  it 
may  be  well  to  apply  the  thermometer  to  the  springs 
which  occasionally  flow  at  Croydon  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  at  a  much  greater  elevation  in  the  chalk.  These 
springs  are  intermittent:  they  only  occasionally  rise, 
are  very  copious,  and  are  locally  known  as  "  the  Bourne 
Waters." 

It  was  in  January,  1861,  that  I  examined  the  tempera- 
ture of  these  waters,  which  are  chemically  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  other  waters  of  the  chalk  which  rise 
in  the  Wandle  Valley.  These  waters,  however,  although 
they  flow  over  a  considerable  portion  of  grass  land  in 
their  course  to  the  river  Wandle,  do  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce any  increase  in  the  amount  of  grass. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1861,  the  temperature  of  this 
Bourne-water  at  the  very  highest  point  where  it  issued 
from  the  ground  in  a  small  stream  at  Birchwood,  near  to 
Marden  Park,  was  only  S2.8  degrees.  About  100 
varda  further  down,  where  it  had  increased  in  volume,  by 
being  fed  by  other  springs,  it  was  87  degrees ;  as  it  de- 
scended about  half-a-mile  further  down  the  valley,  and 
had  received  the  contributions  of  other  streams,  it  was 
40.9  degs.  Its  volume  now  rapidly  enlarged  as  it  de- 
scended the  valley,  and  in  about  another  half-mile  its  tem- 
perature rose  to  45  degs. ;  after  this,  as  the  stream  flowed  on, 
its  temperature  decreased  to  41.1  degs.  It  then  entered 
a  field  of  considerable  extent,  occupied  by  Mr.  Rowland, 
of  Coulsdon ;  and  this  land  resting  on  a  bed  of  porous 
gravel,  the  Bourne  stream  was  so  rapidly  absorbed  that 
before  it  reached  the  extremity  of  the  field  it  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  temperature  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  stream  was  42,8.  degs.     The  same  bed  of  porous 


gravel  extends  beyond  this  for  two  miles  to  and  under 
the  town  of  Croydon.  Through  this  great  porous  hed 
the  Bourne-water  flowed,  and  would  (as  it  used  formerly 
to  do)  have  flooded  some  of  the  streets ;  but  the  local 
Board  of  Health  of  that  town  have  constructed  large 
brick  culverts,  into  which  the  Bourne-water  >ow  flows, 
before  it  reaches  the  town,  and  is  by  these  conducted 
into  the  river  Wandle.  The  Bourne-water  in  its  course 
underground  of  about  three  miles  had  considerably  in- 
creased in  volume  and  in  temperature,  for  it  was  now,  I 
found,  49  degs.  On  the  same  day  the  temperature  of  the 
water  of  a  well  dng  in  the  chalk  at  Croydon  was  also  49 
degs.  That  of  the  water  from  the  great  well  at  the  Town 
Waterworks  was  50  degs.  On  the  morning  when  these 
observations  were  made  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  shade  was  84  degs. 

The  temperature  of  the  sewage  employed  at  Croydon 
in  irrigation  has  been  very  carefully  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  the  very  able  engineer  to  the  Croydon 
Board  of  Health.  In  a  recent  valuable  work  "  On  the 
Purification  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,"  he  has  laboriously 
tabulated  the  results  of  his  observations.  Before  I  give 
these  it  will  be  well  to  nreftx  his  observations  tending 
to  elucidate  the  theory  of  irrigation.  He  observes,  p.  7, 
when  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  mere  water  portion  of 
sewage: 

"  Water  is  the  vehicle  that  transports  the  fertilising  mat- 
ter contained  in  sewage  through  our  drains  and  sewers, 
eventually  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  agriculturist.  To  a 
mind  trained  under  the  present  practices  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, the  presence  of  so  much  water  as  is  contained  in 
sewage  is  looked  upon  as  baneful  rather  than  of  value,  and 
its  effects,  if  poured  upon  land  throughout  the  entire  year, 
are  considered  to  be  ruinous ;  yet,  when  tested  in  the  un- 
erring school  of  experience  how  different  are  the  results  t 
and  when  the  facts  are  fully  considered,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  very  presence  of  water  has  a  value.  When  fertilis- 
ing matter  conveyed  in  water  to  the  crops,  the  operation 
is  so  simple  that  the  labour  that  otherwise  would  be 
required  in  spreading  a  solid  manure  is  dispensed  with, 
while  the  fertilising  matter  is  equally  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed with  almost  mathematical  certainty. 

"  When  the  fertilising  matter  is  received  in  water  to  a 
great  extent,  any  loss  by  evaporation  is  checked,  and  the 
loss  that  often  occurs  in  the  application  of  solid  manures 
from  adverse  weather  is  diminished,  if  not  banished ; 
while  the  matter  held  in  solution  by  the  water  is  at  once 
presented  to  the  plant  in  a  state  ready  for  assimilation.  The 
plant,  having  its  food  ready  prepared  for  it,  grows  ra- 
pidly ;  and  as  the  period  of  [growth  is  greatly  shortened, 
a  greater  number  of  suitable  crops*  can  be  taken  from  the 
same  ground  in  a  season,  under  the  irrigation  system,  than 
under  the  ordinary  process  of  farm  manuring.  The  ob- 
vious difference  between  the  system  of  manuring  with 
solid  and  liquid  manures  is  this,  that  the  solid  manures 
are  applied  to  the  land,  while  the  liquid  are  applied  more 
directly  to  the  plant.  The  land  is  the  medium  for  apply, 
ing  the  nutriment  that  goes  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the 
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plant ;  but  if  a  given  amount  of  fertilising  matter  in  a  dry 
and  also  in  a  liquid  state  is  applied,  the  liquid  manure  is 
at  once  food  for  the  plant,  while  delays  must  take  place 
before  the  solid  manure  can  be  assimilated  by  the  plant. 
Solid  manure  must  lie  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences 
until  it  has  become  soluble,  and  then  it  must  be  taken 
into  solution  by  water  before  it  is  food  for  the  plant ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  obvious,  all  other  matters  being  equal, 
tbat  a  greater  number  of  crops  can  be  taken  from  the 
same  area  of  land  under  the  liquid-manure  system  than 
under  the  dry-manure  system ;  which  Js  in  fact  equivalent 
to  an  increased  area  of  land,  with  this  advantage — that 
there  is  but  one  rent  or  first  charge  upon  the  laud. 

"  Water  alone  has  been  found  to  have  a  remarkably 
stimulating  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants.  It  may  be 
said  of  a  plant  that  it  lives  and  grows  by  drinking,  and 
not  by  eating;  "  for  a  plant  is  not  like  an  animal,  en- 
dowed with  special  organs  to  dissolve  the  food  and  make 
it  ready  for  absorption :  this  preparation  of  the  nutriment 
is  assigned  by  another  law  to  the  fruitful  earth  itself, 
which  in  this  respect  discharges  the  functions  performed 
by  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  animals."  It  is  of  no 
use  to  a  plant  for  the  soil  to  contain  all  the  constituents 
it  requires  to  promote  its  growth,  if  they  are  not  in  such 
a  state  as  can  be  made  available :  the  first  requisite  is 
that  they  must  be  soluble,  and  the  second  requisite  is  the 
presence  of  water ;  for  water  is  the  vehicle  that  conveys 
nutrition  alike  to  the  plant  and  animal.  The  quantity  of 
water  that  enters  the  roots  of  a  plant  is  so  great  that  the 
fertOisiug  matter  held  in  solution  is  in  a  state  of  extreme 
dilution;  in  fact  a  concentrated  solution  of  fertilising 
matter  acts  upon  a  plant  in  an  analogous  manner  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  oxygen  upon  a  living  animal — in  short,  it 
stimulates  it  to  death.  Water  then  modifies  the  stimu- 
lating property  of  fertilising  matter,  and  tends  to  produce 
a  steady  and  healthy  growth,  just  as  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  modifies  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  life- 
giving  oxygen. 

"  The  amount  of  water  evaporated  or  exhaled  by  a 
plant  may  be  arrived  at  from  an  experiment  made  by 
Bishop  Watson,  who  found  that  on  a  light  and  hot  sunny 
day,  when  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  month,  plants  of 
grass  evaporated  water  in  twelve  hours  equal  to  .035  in. 
in  depth  on  the  surface  that  produced  them :  a  similar 
experiment  after  a  thunder-storm  gave  0.87  in.  Calcu- 
lating from  tibia  latter  quantity  when  the  ground  is  moist, 
a  plant  of  common  grass  will  evaporate  water  at  the  rate 
of  quite  ten  tons  per  acre  per  day,  and  assuming  that 
this  rate  was  only  carried  out  for  one-half  the  year,  it 
would  equal  1,800  tons  per  acre  per  annum ;  such  is 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  keep  up  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant,  which  at  once  testifies  to  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  it  by  artificial  means  when  re- 
quired. Water  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  rendering  soluble 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  so  converting 
them  into  food  for  the  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
plant  has  a  power  of  selecting  from  the  soil  only  such  food 
ss  is  suitable  for  its  growth ;  therefore  any  matter  that 
remains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots,  and  which  is 
not  required  by  the  plant,  acts  injuriously  if  not 
removed,  by  taking  the  place  of  matter  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Now  water,  in  circulating,  as  in 
irrigated  meadows,  has  the  power  to  wash  away  these 
particles  of  matter,  which,  when  in  excess,  the  earth 
lores  its  attraction  for,  consequently  they  are  removed 
without  injury  to  the  laud.  The  circulation  of  water  on 
the  face  of  an  irrigated  field  has  the  property  of  protect- 
ing a  plant  from  the  frost,  provided  the  water  is  kept  on 
constantly  during  the  entire  period  of  its  [duration;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  it  requires  a  much  more  severe 
frost  to  freeze  water  in  motion  than  when  stagnant,  and 


it  is  equally  obvious  that  water  preserves  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  hard  frozen  ground,  so  that  a  plant  is  much 
better  protected  when  enveloped  in  water  than  when 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  Water  itself  is  also  food  for 
plants,  as  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  decomposed  in 
passing  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  which  goes  to 
build  up  its  fabric.  The  objects  of  the  agriculturists  are 
fulfilled  in  the  application  of  liquid  manure  with  more 
certainty  than  under  the  dry  system  of  manuring,  as  the 
greatest  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  can  be 
produced  from  a  given  area  with  far  greater  certainty 
and  economy. 

"  Sewage  has  a  special  value  distinct  from  the  fertilis- 
ing matter  it  contains,  and  also  from  the  water  that  trans- 
ports it ;  and  this  is  its  temperature.  The  value  of  its 
temperature  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  a  country  simi- 
lar to  this,  in  which  extreme  changes  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature often  take  place  suddenly,  and  injuriously  affect 
both  plants  and  animals. 

"  The  value  of  the  high  temperature  of  sewage  is  more 
particularly  demonstrated  in  the  depth  of  winter  and 
during  long  and  continuous  frosts.  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  circumstance  that  when  the  greatest  degree 
of  temperature  is  required  the  sewage  possesses  it ;  that 
is,  the  temperature  of  sewage  has  been  found  by  the  author 
to  increase  with  the  period  of  duration  of  frost.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  tne  stagnation  of  surface  watef,  and 
also  to  the  habits  of  the  people;  as  much  less  cold  water 
is  used  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  at  other  times.  So 
great  is  the  value  of  temperature,  that  a  crop  under  sewage 
irrigation  may  be  seen  growing  even  at  the  time  of  a 
severe  frost.  The  author,  from  an  experiment  made  during 
the  winter  of  1864  upon  the  irrigated  fields  of  South  Nor- 
wood, and  carried  out  during  a  period  of  severe  frost, 
was  enabled  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  rye-grass,  which  was 
only  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  November ; 
and  when  measured  at  Christmas  the  same  year,  the 
plant  was  found  to  be  six  inches  in  height,  and  was  then 
growing  luxuriantly ;  and  during  the  following  year  that 
crop  was  cut  six  times,  the  last  of  which  was  within  one 
week  of  Christmas-day,  1865.  During  the  experiment  of 
the  winter  of  1864,  in  every  case  in  which  the  sewage 
was  applied,  it  had  a  temperature,  in  the  coldest  season, 
some  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  not 
such  a  high  temperature  as  the  water  used  in  another 
situation  —  the  sewage-irrigated  farm  of  Beddington, 
also  under  the  author's  direction.  The  temperature 
of  sewage  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  supply  of  water.  Thus  in  a  town  supplied  with 
water  from  an  Artesian  well,  the  sewage  will  have  a 
higher  temperature  in  winter  and  a  more  uniform  temper- 
ature at  all  periods,  than  iu  a  town  supplied  from  a  river 
or  collecting  area.  Again,  a  town  having  but  a  small 
quantity  of  sewage  to  deal  with,  that  sewage  cannot  bo 
preserved  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  a  town  in  which 
the  mass  of  sewage  is  great,  as  during  a  cold  season  the 
circumstances  of  exposure  affect  a  small  quantity  much 
more  readily  than  a  large  mass.  The  following  tables 
give  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  of  Croydon  as  flow- 
ing to  Beddington  and  South  Norwood :" 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  water  with  which  the 
town  of  Croydon  is  supplied,  is  procured  from  two  wells, 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

These  observations  are  the  more  valuable  because  the 
irrigated  fields  are  on  two  separate  formations ;  those  of 
Beddington,  in  the  Wandle  Valley,  resting  on  a  gravelly 
bed,  whilst  those  at  Norwood  are  on  the  London  Basin 
clay.  "  By  referring  to  the  subjoined  tables,"  adds  Mr. 
Latham,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  in  time  of  frost  the  sewage 
has  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  which  it  loses  when 
passed  over  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
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previous  year,  at  Leamington  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leigh), 
in  his  opening  speech,  said  that  Parliament  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  consider  the  question  of  the  sewage  of  towns, 
and  recommended  waiting  until  further  inquiries  could  be 
made.  It  is  inquiry  and  investigation  that  are  wanted,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Club  will  aid  this  most  important 
subject.  It  is,  I  repeat,  as  much  a  farmers'  question  as  that 
of  the  general  public.  Owners  and  occupiers  of  land  must  be 
made  to  understand  the  great  value  of  sewage  j  and  should  the 
Government  of  the  country  introduce  a  general  system  of  con- 
veyance by  drainage,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  all  persons  who 
wished  or  had  facilities  for  its  use,  without  being  obnoxious  to 
the  neighbourhood,  not  only  would  a  large  amount  of  good  be 
derived,  but  the  produce  of  the  land  would  be  increased.  No 
matter  how  great  the  increase  of  population,  only  give  back  to 
the  earth  that  which  she  has  previously  produced,  and  it  will 
yield  her  increase.  I  trust,  gentleman,  you  will  excuse  any 
imperfections  in  my  endeavouring  to  explain  my  views  of  treat- 
ing on  a  subject  so  important,  out  do  not  forget  that  the 
sewage  of  our  great  metropolis,  comprising  two  to  three 
millions  of  people,  is  now  being  wasted,  that  the  land  for  want 
of  it  is  impoverished,  that  ancient  countries  have  fallen  from 
the  like  cause,  and  surely  will  our  country  be  reduced  if  means 
are  not  taken  for  securing  the  best  fertiliser  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Ceessingiiax  said  there  appeared  to  be  at  the  present 
time  something  very  deficient  in  the  management  of  affairs  in 
the  metropolis,  as  they  had  not  yet  turned  their  attention  to 
'  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  such  a  large  place.  He  had 
some  land  in  the  Plumstead-marshes,  through  which  the 
great  metropolitan  sewer  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Thames, 
and  after  looking  at  the  undertaking,  it  did  seem  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  such  a  large  body  of  sewage  should  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  There  was  a  large  tract  of  land 
through  which  the  sewer  passed,  and  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  application  of  sewage,  on  to  which  it  could 
be  pumped  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  ;  but  the  authorities 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  used.  There  were  four  or  five  miles 
of  marsh-land  that  could  be  used  for  sewage,  and  he  certainly 
thought  such  vast  quantities  of  fertilizing ;  matter  should  not 
be  turned  into  the  Thames.  The  application  of  the  sewage  of 
the  metropolis  to  the  land  would  produce  a  vast  amount  of  more 
corn  than  was  at  present  grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Stables  looked  upon  the  waste  of  sewage  from  the 
metropolis  as  a  great  national  loss ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  non-application  of  the 
sewage  to  the  land  was  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
wheat-crops  of  late.  If  the  wheat-crops  depended  entirely 
on  the  application  of  sewage,  he  thought  they  should  very 
soon  go  to  the  bad.  He  believed  the  earth  not  only  required 
manure,  but  proper  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  as  important  as  the  application  of  the  manure.  Without 
proper  tilth  and  a  proper  seed-bed,  manure  was  of  little  use. 
Another  point  also  deserved  their  serious  consideration,  and 
that  was  the  depth  of  cultivation.  By  cultivating  a  little 
deeper  than  many  of  them  did  at  present,  he  believed  they 
might  secure  better  crops. 

Mr.  Cooper  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  such  a  large  body 
of  sewage  as  that  running  from  the  metropolis  should  be 
entirely  lost.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  farmers  could  obtain  the 
sewage,  they  would  make  good  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Cabtledine  said  at  one  time  the  sewage  of  London  was 
carted  away  on  to  the  Surrey  hills  in  waggons.  It  was  utterly 
wasted  now,  and  was,  he  considered,  a  loss  to  the  country. 
What  they  intended  to  do  with  the  sewage,  he  could  not  tell. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  at  the  end  of  their  session  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  for  having  brought 
forward  a  subject  so  calculated  to  produce  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  those  connected  with  agriculture.  It  was  clear  to 
all  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  business  as  fanners 
unless  they  attended  well  to  the  soil.  If  they  did  not  culti- 
vate and  manure,  they  could  not  expect  to  yield  good  crops, 
and  be  a  benefit  to  society  at  large.  The  subject  Wore  them 
was  one  pregnant  with  a  large  amount  of  interest  to  men 
whose  main  object  was  to  produce  bread  for  the  people ;  and 
he  could  only  again  express  regret  that  there  were  not  more 
present  to  take  part  in  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  fortunate 
thing  there  were  in  this  country  those  who  would  work ;  and 
it  had  been  said  that  those  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 

Srow  where  one  grew  before,  were  benefactors  to  mankind, 
y  fertilizing  their  ground,  they  could  make  their  crops 
increase,  and  thus  benefit  those  around  them.    With  reference 


to  earth-closets  and  sewage  generally,  he  thought  what  Mr. 
Smith    had    stated    was    perfectly   clear.    Earth-closets    in 
country-districts  he  believed    were  the  cleanest  and  most 
appropriate  that  could  be  used,  as  they  facilitated  the  removal 
of  sewage  to  the  purely  agricultural  land  around.    He  was 
satisfied  one  of  the  most  important  works  they  could  engage 
in  was  the  preservation  ana  application  of  those  properties 
necessary  to  bring  forth  crops  from  the  earth.    There  was  no 
doubt  it  was  intended  by  Nature  that  the  earth  should  receive 
back  again  that  which  it  gave  off  in  the  shape  of  vegetation, 
and  if  they  returned  to  it  that  which  was  consumed  oy  man 
and  animals,  the  soil  would  never  want  a  greater  supply.    If 
they  took  away  from  the  soil  all  they  could,  and  did  not  return 
it  in  another  rorm,  they  could  not  expect  mother-earth  to  £ive 
forth  her  due.    If  they  were  not  true  to  her,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  she  would  not  be  true  to  them.    The  system 
of  earth-closets  was  one  that  could  easily  be  adopted  in  agri- 
cultural   districts,  and  by  which  means  it  could  easily    be 
removed ;  but  if  they  were  to  try  to  carry  out  the  system  in 
large  towns  like  that  of  Croydon,  they   would  produce  a 
nuisance  that  would  not  be  tolerated  among  a  people  who  at 
the  present  time  did  not  expect  to  perceive  the  slightest  smell 
in  the  street.    He  was  satisfied  there  would  be  a  rebellion  in 
Croydon  if  they  attempted  to  send  persons  to  the  houses  week 
after  week  to  remove  accumulations  in  earth-closets.  ^  The 
system  of  water-closets  in  towns  was  far  the  best,  as  science 
had  perfected  the  system  to  such  an  extent  that  not  the 
slightest  effluvium  was  perceived.    The  works  that  had  been 
carried  out  in  Croydon  proved  conclusively  that  the  system 
was  an  excellent  one,  as  ever  since  the  introduction  of  sanitary 
reform  the  place  had  become  more  healthy,  and  the  death- 
rate  had  been  gradually  reduced,  until  it  was  now  not  more 
than  16  in  1,000.    There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  waste  now 
going  on  in  the  metropolis ;  for,  if  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Mechi  and  others  as  to  the  value  of  the  manure  were  coqect, 
it  was  evident  between  two  and  three  millions  of  money  was 
wasted  every  year  in  the  disposal  of  sewage.    When  he  put 
the  loss  at  two  millions  he  believed  he  was  below  the  mark 
rather  than  above  it.    To  give  them  some  idea  as  to  what 
sewage  would  do,  and  what  it  had  done  in  Croydon,  he  would 
mention  that  at  South  Norwood,  where  they  had  some  irriga- 
tion works,  Italian  rye-grass  was  grown  at  the  rate  of  60  tons 
per  acre  in  one  year.    That,  however,  was  an  unusual  year; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  40  tons  an  acre  are  realised, 
each  ton  being  worth  in  Croydon  from  17s.  to  20s.    Each 
acre,  therefore,  realized  between  £30  and  £40  a-year,  and  that 
too,  upon  land  for  which  at  one  time  they  would  not  have 
given  40s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Caatledxhe  said  it  was  not  worth  40s.  per  acre  before 
it  was  irrigated. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Mr.  Stables  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  They  might  do  all  they  could  as  formers,  but 
unless  they,  as  it  were,  manufactured  the  surface  and  the  sub- 
soil to  produce  a  proper  tilth,  no  manure  would  do  what  they 
required.  The  ground-works  of  agriculture  were,  first  tilth, 
and  then  utilization.  In  the  application  of  sewage,  how- 
ever, it  was  most  important  that  they  should  secure  a 
sufficient  area  to  work  upon ;  so  that  the  land  should  not  be 
glutted,  which  was  at  all  times  to  be  avoided.  If  they  had  a 
sufficient  area  to  receive  the  sewage  of  any  given  district,  they 
might  go  on  until  the  end  of  the  world  without  in  any  way 
injuring  the  land.  There  is  one  remark  Mr.  Smith  had  made 
in  reference  to  the  application  of  sewage,  that  he  should  srish 
to  reply  to.  Mr.  Smith  had  stated  that  irrigation  was 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  health ;  but  that  could  not  apply 
to  Croydon,  as  the  direction  of  the  sewage  from  the  town  is 
a  natural  fall  to  tHe  Thames,  under  which  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  for  the  sewage-water  to  be  used  over  again,  unless 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  altered,  and  water  was  allowed  to  run 
up-hill. 

Mi.  Smith  said  cultivation  was  no  doubt  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  took  a  certain 
amount  from  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or  mutton, 
they  soon  made  it  poor,  unless  they  returned  something  to  it 
again.  He  had  no  doubt  if  a  farmer  could  get  a  hundred 
loads  of  good  stuff,  he  would  not  refuse  it.  The  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  service  to  the  farmer, 
but  it  had  its  work  to  do,  as'  chambers  of  commerce  had  to  do 
before  it. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Smith,  and 
the  meeting  terminated. 
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Tbe  dinner  took  place  at  Shrewsbury  on  Saturday,  Dec.  14, 
vhen  Lord  Powisjpresided ;  the  rice-presidents  being  Messrs. 
D.  F.  Atcherley,  W.  Butler  Lloyd,  Thomas  Williams,  Thomas 
Mansell,  and  William  Nevett.  Beside  the  chairman  there  sat 
Mr.  J.  ft.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.;  Lord  Newport,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
B.  More,  M.P.;  Col.  the  Hon.  Percy  £.  Herbert,  M.P.; 
Mr.  C  S.  Bead,  M.P.;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Clement,  M.P. 
There  were  about  300  others  present.  Amongst  the  addresses 
"      \  to  the 


more  especially  pertinent   _ 

Mr.  John  Bather  said :  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  result  of  our  exertions,  and  the  bill  which  is  to  pro- 
tect our  flocks  and  herds  from  the  ruinous  introduction  of 
foreign  pestilence.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  education. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Brighton  had  ascertained  the  views  of 
any  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  he  would  not  have  introduced  a 
bill  for  tbe  education  of  agricultural  labourers,  which  can  onlv 
be  useful  hereafter,  as  showing  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 
There  are  other  questions  not  yet  subjects  for  legislation — they 
may  be  soon — such  as  the  tenure  of  land,  which,  in  this 
county,  is  generally  such  as  to  be  incompatible  with  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  and  the  question,  which  we 
aeem  almost  afraid  to  mention,  of  game,  where  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  arc  directly  antagonistic,  and  should, 
without  delay,  be  reconciled.  Why,  I  ask,  should  not  we,  by 
timely  discussion  and  amicable  adjustment,  ourselves  rescue 
these  and  like  questions  from  the  rude  hands  of  those  who 
know  nothing  of  your  feelings  towards  your  landlord,  and  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  love  of  sport  which  is  inherent  in  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  P 

Mr.  Jasper  Moke,  M.P.,  said,  notwithstanding  the  time 
given  to  reform,  agricultural  questions,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  received  their  fair  share  of 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session.  The 
Turnpike  Trusts  Bill  came  to  an  end  in  the  committee  of  which 
he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Read  were  members ;  but  another  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts  was  before  the  House  in 
the  present  session.  The  fate  of  the  malt-tax  question  with 
the  present  Ministry  was  well  known,  but  he  hoped  their  com- 
mittee, which  was  all  they  could  get  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  would 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  subject  forward  to  advantage 
before  a  reformed  Parliament.  There  were  only  two  courses 
open  to  them  in  the  future  dealing  with  that  question— either 
to  sgree  with  Mr.  Cobden's  advice,  and  insist  upon  a  reduction 
of  expenditure,  to  be  applied  to  the  repeal  of  tne  malt-tax,  for 
which  proposition  the  present  moment  might  be  inopportune ; 
or  to  support  a  tax  on  beer  instead  of  the  malt-tax.  He  did 
sot  suppose  the  brewers  would  hke  this  tax,  but  if  they  did 
not  like  it  any  more  than  the  farmers  liked  the  malt-tax,  it  was 
open  to  them  to  agitate  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  then  the  whole 
tax  might  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  He  must  mention  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  a  work- 
men's association  in  Manchester,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax. 
The  question  of  weights  and  measures  seemed  to  have  inter- 
ested them  a  good  deal  since  their  last  meeting  on  the  subject. 
He  would  advise  them  to  take  all  possible  pains  with  their 
tiseosskms,  for  the  Shropshire  Chamber  attracted  attention ; 
sad  he  found  the  report  of  the  meeting  on  the  subject  at  Oswes- 
trv  carefully  preserved  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  not  at 
liberty  to  state  what  opinions  were  expressed  upon  it,  but  he 
found  that  uniformity  of  sale  by  the  imperial  measure  was 
already  made  as  stringent  by  law  as  it  could  be.  He  could 
have  gone  into  Shrewsbury  market  that  day,  and  have  fined 
erery  one  who  bought  and  sold  by  any  other  weight  or  mea- 
sure five  pounds  a-piece.  If  the  farmers,  therefore,  required 
uniformity,  they  had  only  to  desist  from  illegal  sales  them* 
selves,  and  agree  to  carry  out  the  law.  He  advised  them  to 
lav  to  heart  Mr.  Bather's  wise  remarks,  and  also  not  to  be 
afraid  of  discussing  all  questions  in  which  they  thought  the 
sgriealtural  interest  was  affected  by  politics.  He  had  noticed 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Farmers*  Club— quite  a  distinct 
body  from  them— in  London  had  said  that  week  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  fanners'  club  should  not  discuss  the  .Reform 
Bill  if  they  choose.    He  quite  agreed  with  this  view,  and 


wished  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  discussed  by  the  farmers,  in 
every  county,  before  it  had  become  law. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  (Sutton  Maddock)  said  something  had  been 
said  about  the  education  of  farm-labourers'  children.  He 
asked  why  was  that  to  be  made  compulsory  P  Five  years  ago, 
with  wretched  unremunerative  prices,  and  since,  with  the 
fearful  scourge  of  cattle-plague,  who  had  proposed  an  education 
for  poor  farmers'  sons  P  The  ingatherings  of  their  root-crops 
in  last  autumn  and  early  winter  had  become  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  corn-harvest  in  September  ;  and  if  they  were  to  take 
away  the  women  as  willing  and  grateful  helpers,  and  the  lads 
as  drivers,  and  put  men  at  high  wages  in  their  place,  he  sim- 
ply said  farmers  could  not  afford  it.  Millers  in  that  room 
knew  that  since  harvest,  where  60  or  80  bags  of  wheat  had 
been  sold,  only  40  and  00  had  been  realized,  and  8d.  and  lOd. 
for  beef  and  mutton  was  only  paid  by  consumers  who  knew  no 
better  j  and  the  compulsory  education  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  enforced  it,  in  the  shape  of  lower  rents.  He 
was  not  afraid,  but  pleased  to  say  that  on  that  nice  December 
day  he  had  a  woman  and  lad  at  turnip-harvest,  getting  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  day.  That,  with  the  husband's  12s.  a-week,  made 
men  in  his  neighourhood,  if  not  rich,  happy  and  contented, 
and  if  they  were  not  they  could  appeal  to  their  masters  for 
redress.  He  said  if  labourers  and  their  families  were  con- 
tented, don't  push  education  down  their  throats.  They,  as 
peaceable  farmers,  condemned  a  trade-union  training,  that 
flung  death  in  a  bottle  into  a  neighbour's  dwelling,  or  fired  a 
master's  rickyard.  As  to  cattle-plague,  had  they  a  board  to 
approach  with  confidence,  where  their  requests  or  advice 
would  be  received  and  considered,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  dreadful  scourge  from  abroad,  which  time  alter  time 
ravaged  their  homesteads,  would  be  stamped  out  at  once. 
Again,  their  Chamber  would  be  the  readiest  means  of  ap- 
proaching that  most  important  subject — the  equalization  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  must  say  he  was  all  in  favour  of 
weight,  but  he  was  sorry  such  different  opinions  prevailed.  He 
believed  at  Oswestry,  a  few  weeks  ago,  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed by  word  of  mouth  in  favour  of  weight,  and  the  same 
men  held  up  their  hands  for  measure. 

Mr.  SbwxllRkad,  M.P.,  said:  The  one  great  subject  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  on  which  it 
is  perfectly  unanimous,  relates  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
stock.  Now  there  has  been  a  whisper— only  a  whisper— that 
on  this.'question  the  Shropshire  farmers  are  not  all  agreed.  I 
hope  you  will  speak  with  no  uncertain  mind.  Sorely,  for  the 
protection  of  your  flocks  and  herds,  you  must  impress  upon 
everybody,  and  especially  upon  Government,  the  necessity  of 
slaughtering  foreign  stock  at  the  ports.  One  of  the  early 
speakers  this  evening  said  he  hoped  ne  should  never  have  the 
cattle  plague  here  again.  We  all  hope  that,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  hoping  P  Let  us  keep  it  away.  Don't  let  it  come  in ; 
and  more  than  that,  don't  let  us  have  those  other  foreign 
diseases  which  have  devastated  our  flocks  and  herds  for  years 
past.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  cattle  plague 
commissioners.  When  we  made  our  flrst  report  we  were  very 
roughly  handled,  and  got  more  kicks  than  halfpence ;  but  that, 
I  think,  is  the  general  fate  of  public  men.  When  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  was  good  enough  to  embody  our  recom- 
mendations in  an  Act,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  stopping  the 
plague ;  but  when  they  were  carried  into  effect  the  plague 
was  diminished,  and  eventually  stopped.  What  I  ask  is  that 
all  of  you,  and  every  farmer  in  the  land,  should  use  your 
best  efforts  to  get  the  second  report  carried  out,  so  that  all 
foreign  cattle  may  be  killed  at  the  ports,  except  store  stock, 
which  should  be  put  in  quarantine.  It  is  no  use  having  a 
market  for  cattle  alone ;  there  must  be  sheep  and  pigs.  Make 
it  a  fairly  good  market  for  the  seller  and  consumer ;  and  don't 
have  half-measures  of  protecting  your  herds— the  herds  of  this 
great  agricultural  county — while  you  have  your  flocks,  which 
are  still  more  important,  open  to  those  insidious  diseases 
which  we  know  are  imported  from  abroad.  I  have  only 
one  other  question  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  More)  has  said  how  pleased  he  is  to  see  a  union 
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between  Norfolk  and  Shropshire.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  know  that  we,  in  oar  great  barley-growing  county,  and 
yon  in  this  county  with  its  rich  pastures,  are  all  at  one  on  the 
question  of  the  malt-tax.  It  has  been  said  that  the  question 
has  been  shelved  or  shirked.  I  deny  it  entirely.  The  Central 
Chamber  very  wisely  said  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  further  demonstrations. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  More  speaking  in  satisfactory  terms  of 
that  committee,  because  at  a  meeting  held  some  time  ago  he 
said  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who  insisted  upon  that  commit- 
tee, and  that  it  was  a  matter  for  me  and  my  constituents  to 
settle  among  ourselves.  Not  only  have  my  constituents  con- 
doned it,  but  they  have  said  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  If  we 
can't  do  what  we  wish,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  do  what  we 
can ;  and  because  we  can't  with  one  stroke  abolish  the  malt- 
tax,  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  all  the  support 
we  can  for  our  side  P  On  the  contrary,  there  is  everv  reason 
why  we  should  tell  the  people  of  this  country  how  hard  the 
tax  presses  upon  us,  and  especially  the  labouring  population. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  useful  evidence  already  from 
farmers  in  this  country  ;  but  of  all  the  witnesses  that  have 
come  before  us  none  have  been  equal  to  my  friend  Mr.  Smith. 
If  any  one  reads  his  evidence,  who  is  not  well  informed  on  this 
important  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  it  presses  on  agricul- 
ture, he  must  be  a  dense  man  if  he  does  not  understand  the 
subject  better  after  he  has  read  that  evidence.  Whenever  this 
Chamber  1ms  an  opportunity  of  making  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject it  should  certainly  embody  the  main  portions  of  his  evi- 
dence. Now  what  liave  we  to  do  P  What  do  we  look  for- 
ward to  P  We  don't  look  forward  to  perfect  abolition  for  many 
years,  nor  can  we  look  for  very  considerable  reduction ;  but 
we  must  be  content  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  that  best  is  to 
transfer  the  tax  to  beer.  Why  P  When  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  a  thing  we  move  it  in  the  first  place.  For  300  years  the  tax 
has  been  on  malt,  and  if  we  move  it  to  beer  we  don't  believe  it 
will  be  there  200  months.  We  have  all  been  talked  to  death  on 
this  subject,  but  I  say  if  ne  put  the  tax  on  beer  we  shall  let  the 
labouring  men  know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  in  a  short  time  household  suffrage  will  get  the  tax  en- 
tirely removed. 

Mr.  F.  Harries,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  landlords,  said 
the  first  duties  of  a  landlord  were  to  provide  for  his  tenantry 
comfortable  farm  houses,  cottages  for  his  labourers,  good  build- 
ings and  shedding  for  the  cattle,  and  to  help  a  little  in  the 


draining ;  and  that  done,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to 
cultivate  his  farm  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

Mr.  Evan  Da  vies  said  the  tenant  farmers  want  but  jort  and 
equitable  laws  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  defy  competition 
with  the  whole  world ;  but  the  tenant  farmers  do  not  consider 
that  law  equitable  or  just  that  imposes  upon  them  the  entire 
support  of  the  poor,  whilst  those  leviathans  of  the  monied 
world  who  have  manufactured  their  wealth  out  of  the  bone* 
and  sinews  of  the  working-men  of  England  are  exempted  from 
contributing  to  the  means  of  comforting  and  relieving  those 
working-men  when  old  age  and  other  infirmities  befall  than. 
The  tenant-farmers  do  not  consider  those  laws  just  or  equi- 
table which  exempt  the  property  in  mines,  so  frnitfol  in 
making  widows  desolate,  from  furnishing  the  means  to  com- 
fort the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  Tte 
tenant-farmers  do  not  believe  those  laws  equitable  or  just  that 
burden  them  with  the  entire  local  taxation  of  the  country,  and 
exempt  game,  so  fruitful  in  filling  our  gaols  with  prisoner*, 
and  our  relief  lists  with  paupers  from  any  participation  in  the 
expense  of  keeping  those  men  in  prison,  or  supporting  their 
wives  and  families  during  the  husbands'  incarceration.  The 
tenant-farmers  do  not  consider  those  laws  equitable  and  jnrt 
that  enable  the  heavy  traffic  of  timber  to  destroy  our  roads  and 
highways  without  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of 
those  roads  and  highways.  The  tenant-farmers  do  not  con- 
sider those  laws  equitable  and  just  that  enable  the  landlord  to 
seize  the  tenants'  property  for  dilapidation,  but  which  refuses 
the  tenant  or  his  executor,  on  any  termination  of  the  tenancr, 
the  power  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  compensation  for  his 
unexhausted  improvements.  The  tenant-farmers  do  not  con- 
sider that  law  constitutional  or  just  that  empowers  an  irre- 
sponsible body  to  extract  from  the  farmers  of  Shropshire  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually,  and  refuses  to  allow 
the  inflicted  to  have  a  voice  or  the  slightest  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  that  large  sum. 

Mr.  Mattjkw  Evans  said  there  was  one  thing  which  he 
should  like  to  see  Chambers  of  Agriculture  aeitatc  for,  which 
he  considered  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax,  ot  any  other  question  they  had  yet  discussed.  He 
alluded  to  a  proper  and  equitable  Tenant  Right  Bill.  There 
were,  it  was  true,  many  good  landlords  and  many  bad  tenants; 
but  there  should  be  something,  he  thought,  to  secure  the  man 
who  laid  out  his  capital  in  improving  his  farm,  and  to  ensure 
him  a  recompense  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  leave  it 


STAFFORDSHIRE    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  inaugural  dinner  of  the  newly-formed  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  for  this  county  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  17, 
at  Wolverhampton.  The  dinner  was  preceded  by  a  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  when  there  was  a  numerous  attendance,  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  president  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Proposed  Abo- 
lition of  Turnpike  Gates,"  ,in  which  he  said :  You  are  all 
aware  notice  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Knatchjmll  Hugessen, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  during  the  coming  session,  as  the  bill  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  alter  and  amend"  the  law  relating  to  turnpike 
trusts.  The  first  question  which  arises  is,  Do  you  admit  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  P  That  tolls  are  proportioned  to  the  use  of 
roads  in  most  cases,  users  only  having  to  pay,  cannot  be  dispated, 
and  that  a  large  amount  of  property  will,  under  the  proposed 
bill,  entirely  escape  payment ;  at  the  same  time  members  of 
the  then  non-payers  are  and  will  continue  to  be  great  users. 
The  small  amount  of  property  which  is  rateable  to  local  taxa- 
tion will  render  the  impost  doubly  burdensome  to  those  who 
mny  happen  to  be  possessed  of  real  property.  I  can  easily 
understand  large  fundholders,  and  men  who  have  property 
which  now  is  exempt  from  local  taxation,  feeling  anxious  that 
the  bill  should  find  a  favourable  reception ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  is  to  the  interest  either  of  the  owner  or  occupiers 
of  the  land  to  give  it  their  support.  With  the  introducers  of 
the  bill  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  alteration  is  undesirable,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  no  improvement  The  Highway  District  system, 
formed  under  the  Acts  25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  61,  and  27  and 
28  Vict,  cap.  101,  which  is  only  partially  in  operation  in  the 


county,  finds  little  favour  here,  and  the  notice  given  to  dis- 
continue it  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  is  a  conclusive  pro® 
it  has  few  things  to  recommend  it,  and  that  I  feel  sure  will  «• 
the  remedy  proposed  for  the  existing  (by  some  considered)  evil  ; 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  Having  been  in  operation  tor 
three  years,  and  finding  no  favour  here,  why  should  we  be  anxi- 
ous for  a  universal  and  compulsory  application  of  the  penniMire 
Highway  Act,  which  I  doubt  not  is  the  real  object  aimed  at  • 
The  groat  objection  to  the  continuation  of  Turnpike  Trnste  » 
that  they  are  too  costly  in  their  management,  and  that  n  less 
amount  of  money  would  be  required  to  maintain  good  roads' 
Now,  as  far  as  the  New  Highway  Act  has  been  in  operation, 
there  is  but  slight  difference,  the  expenses  being  pretty  nearly 
e^ual  with  the  Turnpike  Trusts.  I  am  not  giving  a  long  re- 
view in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  but  ahull  try  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  probable  operation  the  Bill  would  have  in 
this  county,  feeling  sure  that  others  will  be  able  to  give  better 
information  upon  the  general  subject  than  anything  which  vou 
would  be  likely  to  hear  from  me.  That  any  alteration  of  #> 
great  a  nature  as  the  one  now  proposed  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out an  amount  of  expense  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  for  us  to 
convince  ourselves,  after  a  full  inquiry  into  the  case,  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  course  it  is  best  for  us  to  pursue,  as  no  benefit 
can  arise  from  the  alteration  without  we  feel  confident  thai 
the  highway  system  will  be  less  costly  in  its  operation  than 
the  present  turnpike  system  has  been  found  to  be.  Evidence 
was  given  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1864  by  Mr.  Watkins,  in  which  he  states  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  South  Lancashire  adopted  the  Local  Govern- 
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raent  Act  to  keep  them  from  coming  under  the  operation  of 
the  New  Highway  Act,  and  thereby  retain  self-government. 
As  regards  our  own  county,  the  bill  will  place  as  in  this 
position — when  at  this  period  our  highways  cost  us  oyer 
£20,000  per  annum,  and  are  repaired  by  rate,  our  turnpike 
roads  cost  us  fully  £44,000,  and  that  sum  is  supplied  by  the 
collections  at  turnpike  gates.  Our  debt  upon  the  trusts  in 
this  county  amounts  to  £141,178,  according  to  the  last  Par- 
liamentary return,  thus  placing  a  debt  upon  615  miles  of  road 
equal  to  nearly  £180  per  mile.  Of  course,  it  will  vary  con- 
siderably. Some  of  the  roads  have  but  little  debt,  and  others 
art  still  in  a  bad  position,  in  not  being?  able  to  pay  off  any,  or 
oaly  a  minimum  amount  of  the  original  debt.  These  debts, 
yon  must  be  aware,  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  were 
for  great  national  purposes,  when  her  Majesty's  mails  were 
coot  eyed  along  the  roads  ;  and  if  such  is  the  ease,  should  we 
not  look  to  other  sources  than  the  parish  to  pay  off  the  same  P 
If  soother  of  the  stipulations  of  the  bill  is  enforced,  we  are  in 
no  letter  position,  because  we  are  to  have  the  gates  continued 
mail  the  debts  are  paid.  The  Act  gives  borrowing  powers, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
toll-gates  for  ten  years,  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  to  bear  a  double  tax,  *,*.,  pay 
of  that  which  was  contracted  without  our  sanction,  and  keep 
the  roads  in  a  good  and  efficient  state  of  repair.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  assistance  of  over-burthened  parishes,  by 
receiving  a  sum  from  the  county  rate — an  exchequer  into 
which  we  now  nay ;  and  although  it  may  be  an  alleviation  in 
some  cases,  it  does  not  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  case  under 
discussion.  The  area  of  a  parish  will  never  do  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question:  the  county  would  be  a  much  more 
comprehensive,  and,  I  think,  a  fairer  means  of  bringing  the 
necessary  funds ;  and  that,  with  a  financial  board  composed  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  magistrates  and  ratepayers,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  managed  with  true  economy,  than  being  left 
to  the  individual  supervision  and  optional  care  of  an  unpaid 
parish  or  district  surveyor.  The  deficiency  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  gates  must  be  supplied ;  and  a  great  question 
is  opened  here— if  it  is  by  county  rate,  what  property  is  to  be 
eaempt?  Towns  will  say,  and  truly,  ttiey  now  repair  their 
Greets  without  any  assistance  from  us ;  and  we  as  truly  tell 
them,  that  we  repair  our  highway  without  their  aid ;  neither  of 
the  interests,  therefore,  is  unjustly  dealt  with  by  an  equal  rate 
over  the  whole  county,  if  the  rate  is  to  be  the  principle  applied. 
It  is  pretty  dear  that  we  are  increasing  our  local  taxation  to  a 
great  and  unprecedented  degree,  rates  of  all  kinds  having 
increased  very  considerably  during  the  last  fifteen  yean ;  and 
when  we  find  that  so  great  an  amount  of  property  which 
pays  property-tax  pays  no  Tates,  I  think  there  is  a  sound  reason 
tor  our  objecting  to  the  roads  being  repaired  by  rate  when  a 
great  number  of  those  now  assessed  will  be  almost  entirely  re- 
lieved by  the  charge.  I  will  ask  how  will  this  operate  in  our 
ova  parish  ?  Several  who  keep  a  carriage  and  one  horse  pay 
a  ratal  opon  from  £30  to  £50  per  annum ;  others  who  keep 
three,  four,  or  five  horses,  at  from  £70  to  £100 ;  and  those 
who  have  not  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  and  whose  earnings  are 
by  manual  labour  only,  pay  a  rent  of  from  £8  to  £10  per 
annum,  and  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of 
the  roads  in  the  proportion  of  5s.  where  the  owner  of  one 
horse  nays  20s.,  and  in  a  ratio  equal  to  more  than  10  per 
rent,  of  the  men  who  keep  an  establishment  of  servants,  car- 
riages, and  perhaps  his  half-dozen  horses,  for  amusement  and 
recreation  and  in  his  general  business.  Men  largely  engaged 
in  trade,  keeping  horses  for  the  use  of  the  same,  will  not  pay 
in  an  adequate  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  receive ;  instance 
a  case  of  a  person  who  has  works  in  two  towns,  and  in  each  of 
which  he  is  rated,  but  he  will  receive  the  advantage  of  the 
connecting  link  and  be  greatly  benefited  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  else.  In  some  parts  of  England  provision  is  made  against 
the  destruction  of  the  roads  by  an  addition  of  double  toll  on 
*ll  timber  drawn  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March, 
iud  those  conversant  with  the  nature  of  timber-haulage  know 
i  hat  nothing  is  so  bad  for  roads ;  and  that  is  done  by  men 
who  arc  not  rated  at  any  amount,  and  whose  names  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  a  rate-book.  The  carriage  of  all  kinds  of 
keary  materials,  such  as  timber,  coal,  iron,  manufactured  or 
unmanufactured  articles  of  various  kinds,  are  often  drawn  by 
sen  who  will  pay  but  little  towards  the  repair  of  a  road  when 
it  n  left  for  the  parish  to  do  it.  Carriers'  carts  of  all  kinds,  cabs, 
cars,  omnibuses,  and  all  carriages  let  out  for  hire,  will  doubt- 


1ms  receive  much  benefit  from  the  passing  of  this  bill.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  who  now  pay  would  also  be  relieved ;  but, 
I  fear,  I  can  see  too  plainly  who  is  to  bear  the  additional  im- 
post— who  is  to  fill  the  chasm  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
made.  I  fear  the  passing  of  the  bill  will  reduce  the  general 
standard  of  the  roads ;  for,  when  left  to  the  parish,  they  will  not 
be  brought  very  easily  to  consider  that  they  must  place  them  in 
a  better  position  than  tlie  general  highways,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loudon  toll-gates  have  been  abolished  for  some 
years,  and  I  some  time  ago  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  know 
in  what  state  the  roads  then  were,  in  comparison  to  formerly ; 
and  his  reply  was,  "  They  are  much  worse,"  and  I  think  it 
must  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  that  such  will  generally 
be  the  case.  In  some  instances  payments  increase,  and  in 
others  a  reduction  takes  place.  Perhaps  some  gentleman 
present  will  be  able  to  give  us  his  experience  of  the  state 
of  some  of  the  roads  east  of  Wolverhampton,  where  I  have 
been  informed  the  toll  gates  have  been  removed.  I  have  stated 
previously  that  our  highways  cost  us  a  little  more  than  £20,000 
per  annum,  and  our  turnpike  roads  £44,000  in  this  county ; 
we  therefore  have  to  provide  that  sum  by  other  means,  and  the 
bill  proposes  to  meet  this  great  addition  by  a  rate  levied  as  our 
present  highways  are  done,  and  that  the  Highway  Bill  shall  be 
brought  into  general  operation.  Now,  I  ask,  will  this  do  ? 
will  it  be  a  fair  means  of  meeting  the  case  P  will  all  users  nay 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  receive  P  My  answer  is,  Wo. 
In  my  opinion  our  system  of  rating  is  unsatisfactory  and  par- 
ticularly unfair.  There  is  now  no  scruple  with  some  legisla- 
tors and  politicians  tqtry  and  saddle  all  focal  burthens  upon  the 
rates.  In  1861,  wheat  averaged  65s.  3d.  per  qr.,  and  tho 
amount  collected  for  poor  and  county  rates  was  £6,351,828  ; 
and  in  1866,  when  wheat  averaged  for  the  last  three  years  42e. 
Id.  per  qr.,  we  find  our  payments  to  that  source  is  £9,573,772, 
an  amount  eoual  to  one-third  more  than  the  former  year  to 
which  I  allude,  and  the  price  of  wheat  is  averaging  fully  one- 
third  less ;  and  although  this  is  the  case,  we  are  asked  to  in- 
crease our  responsibilities  by  being  taxed  by  rate,  to  the 
extent  before  alluded  to,  of  over  £44,000  per  annum,  for  the 
repair  of  our  present  turnpike  roads.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  nearly  one-third  of  our  local  expenditure  is  beyond 
our  own  control,  and  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  taxation  and  representation,  about  which  we 
have  recently  heard  so  much.  We  are  also  given  to  under- 
stand that  during  the  coming  session  a  bill  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  the  object  of  which  is  the  better  education  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  that  too,  I  hear,  is  to  be  another  im- 
position on  tne  rates.  Of  our  county  expenditure,  I  think,  we 
have  little  cause  to  complain ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  our  interests  should  be  closely  watched,  and  a  check  put 
upon  any  additional  impost  which  may  be  proposed.  I  pre- 
sume that  some  present  are  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land associations  of  ratepayers,  for  the  removal  of  the  present 
(as  they  consider)  unfair  exemption  of  incomes,  arising  from 
personal  property,  for  poor  and  other  rates,  are  forming, "  To 
watch  over  all  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  ratepayers, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  to  take  such  action  thereon  as 
may  seem  desirable ;  to  connect  itself  with  tho  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  London ;  but  especially  for  ob- 
taining a  re-adjustment  of  the  local  taxation  now  levied  under 
the  pages  of  poor  rates."  The  lion,  secretary  of  the  Somerset- 
shire County  Association  forwarded  mc  a  copy  of  the  rules,  and 
the  list  of  subscribers,  amongst  whom  are  many  persons  of  po- 
sition, including  !both  clergy  and  laity.  The  United  Charge- 
ability  Act  of  1865,  has  brought  about  a  complete  change  of 
the  old  parochial  system ;  and  although  union  rating  is  not  now 
established,  I  think  the  day  is  nearly  arrived  when  we  shall  see 
that  brought  to  bear.  Few  things  require  legislative  inter- 
ference more  than  the  rating  question,  Assessment  Committees 
being  actuated  by  motives  so  opposite,  some  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  raise  the  assessment  to  the  utmost  value,  whilst  in 
other  unions  endeavours  are  made  to  keep  it  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  as  the  poor,  county,  and  police  rates  are  collected 
together,  unequal  pressure  is  brought  upon  the  highly  rated 
unions.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  so  completely 
wedded  to  the  turnpike  system  as  it  is  now  carried  on ;  but  my 
firm  impression  is  that  if  the  present  bill  becomes  law,  you  will 
certainly  find  the  working  man  and  the  agricultural  class  un- 
fairly taxed  for  the  repair  of  our  great  national  and  imperial 
roads,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  millionaire  and  men  of 
moderate  incomes,  and  a  number  of  interests  too  numerous  to 
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mention,  whose  object  will  always  be  to  keep  the  roads  at  their 
present  standard.  Professor  Levi's  estimate  of  the  total 
earnings  of  the  working  men  is  418  millions  per  annum,  added 
to  the  330  millions  as  the  sum  on  which  property-tax  is  paid, 
gives  a  fair  illustration  of  the  comparative  minimum  upon 
which  local  taxation  is  imposed.  My  own  views  are  to  relieve 
the  operative  class  and  all  people  of  limited  means  as  far  as  we 
can  do  consistently ;  bat  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to 
increase  their  payments,  and  that  in  a  case  where  the  benefits 
they  receive  do  not  correspond  with  the  additional  impost. 
Before  the  bill  is  brought  forward  in  the  next  Session,  can  any 
more  desirable  coarse  be  suggested  than  to  agitate  for  the 
existing  turnpike  roads  to  be  repaired  by  a  rate  levied  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  property  tax,  viz.,  on  333  millions  of  property 
instead  of  the  present  111  millions  on  which  rates  are 
now  levied,  ana  if  the  debt  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ratepayers,  let  that  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner.  The  last  suggestion  appears  to  me 
more  just  than  the  provision  of  the  proposed  bill.  If  in  any  of 
the  calculations  I  nave  adduced  any  error  may  have  occurred, 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  it ;  the  figures  are  all  based  upon  the 
best  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  the  statistics  are 
those  furnished  by  the  last  Government  returns.  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  me  an  alarmist,  and  I  trust  that  mv  mis- 

fivings  may  prove  unfounded ;  but  the  existing  state  of  things, 
fear,  will  not  be  improved  by  the  abolition  of  the 
gates  and  the  same  good  and  efficient  state  of  roads 
maintained  without  an  undue  pressure,  in  many  case*, 
on  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  land.  The  Consolidation 
of  Trusts  would  do  much ;  a  broader  area  of  rating  might 
give  us  additional  relief.  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  adage 
**  It  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,"  and  we 
feel  it  applicable  to  our  case.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
price  which  grain  has  averaged  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  price  that  ruled  from  20  to  25  years  ago.  I  will,  then, 
ask  you,  as  practical  men  and  men  of  business,  are  we  doing 
more  than  tne  case  requires  from  us  P  Are  we  not  in  defence 
of  our  legitimate  rights  called  upon  to  bestir  ourselves,  and 
resent  that  which  we  feel  must  ne  an  imposition,  unless  a 
broader  area  of  rating  is  extended  on  which  to  levy  an  amount 
of  tax  which  for  all  local  matters  is  entirely  exempt  ?  Let  us 
not  prove  ourselves  a  rope  of  sand,  a  simile  I  fear  which  has 
been  used  with  too  much  truth,  but  let  us  in  hand  and  heart 
unite  in  stemming  off  the  tide  of  oppression  which  is  directly 
levied  at  our  class,  the  oldest,  not  the  least  considerate, 
not  the  least  important,  not  the  least  loyal,  as  the  one 
to  which  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  belong.  In  the  parish  of 
Tettenhall,  in  which  I  reside,  there  are  over  11  miles  of  turn- 
pike roads  with  an  expenditure  amounting  to  nearly  £1,000 
per  annum,  all  of  which  must  be  repaired  by  the  parish,  and 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Codsall  has  only  $  of  a  mile  of 
turnpike,  although  the  length  of  highways  in  Codsall  is  nearly 
half  the  amount  of  those  in  Tettenhall ;  but  the  length  of 
turnpikes  is  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  in  one  case  as  the 
other,  showing  more  conclusively  than  anything  tHae  I  need 
&tate  how  unsuited  the  parish  boundary  is  in  this  case.  The 
highways  in  this  parish  cost  nearly  £11  per  mile,  and  the 
turnpike  fully  £00 ;  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  these  roads 
cost  the  same  to  repair  as  the  other  roads  in  the  same  trust, 
which  is  composed  of  24±  miles  of  road.  According  to  the 
last  return,  manual  labour,  materials  and  carriage  of  the  same, 
tradesmen's  bills,  treasurer,  clerk,  surveyors*  salaries,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  amount  to  £2,271  10s.  I  do  not  gather  from 
returns  the  amount  of  debt  on  this  particular  trust.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  has  furnished  me  with  some  of  our  highway  ex- 
Eenses  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  the  liberty  in  which 
e  was  surveyor  (Tettenhall  .Regis)  in  1852  and  1863  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  sums  expended,  namely,  £86  in  the  former 
and  £82  in  the  latter  year ;  but  in  1864,  ten  years  afterwards, 
£168  5s.,  [and  in  1865  £137  2s.,  and  in  1866  £143  13s.,;thus 
giving  a  further  illustration  of  our  yearly  increasing  local  ex- 
penditure, the  average  of  the  last  three  years  being  £153.  In 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Bonnigale  the  present  highways  of  2J 
miles  are  repaired  at  an  annual  expense  of  £16 ;  they  nave  If 
miles  of  turnpike  road,  which  will  considerably  more  than 
double  their  expenses.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  2£  mil- 
lion of  the  debt  upon  the  roads  has  been  paid  off  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  am  disposed  to  tbink  that 
great  economy  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  turnpike  roads  by 
consolidating  the  whole  trusts  of  the  county  or  some  large  area 


might  be  carried  out,  and  the  roads  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  and  also  the  desirability  of  a  surveyor  being  a  first- 
rate  man,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  making  and  repair  of  roads. 
I  believe  there  is  a  general  impression  that  it  will  be  most  de- 
sirable to  continue  the  present  system  until  the  debts  are  all 
paid ;  it  would  take  a  comparatively  short  time  if  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Brawn  said  he  believed  from  what  he  could  see  and 
hear  that  the  days  of  turnpike-gates  were  numbered,  and  the 
question  for  them  to  decide  was— which  was  the  most  equit- 
able way  of  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  To  cast 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  roads  upon  the  rates  of  the 
parishes  through  which  they  passed  was  nothing  less  than 
throwing  an  extreme  burden  on  the  agricultural  interest—as 
well  as  upon  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  who  received 
the  smallest  return  for  their  capital  and  labour.  A  county  area 
of  rating  was  undoubtedly  more  convenient  and  more  advanta- 
geous in  many  respects  than  a  parish  area,  but  to  change  the 
area  from  the  pariah  to  the  county  would  simply  be  to  take 
the  money  from  the  right  instead  of  the  left-hand  pocket  of 
the  farmer.  He  believed  the  only  equitable  system  of  raising 
the  means  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  was  by  levying  rate 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  income-tax,  whereby  landlords  and 
tenants  and  men  who  rode  in  their  carriage  would paj -their 
share  j  and  that  class  for  whom  Mr.  Masfen  had  spoken  so  kindly 
— the  artizan  and  labouring  class — would  be  relieved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smallness  of  their  income.  By  this  system 
he  believed  the  expense  would  be  reduced,  for  at  present  a  rood 
deal  of  the  expenditure  on  turnpike-roads  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  lessees  of  tolls  in  the  shape  of  profit. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.  for  Norfolk,  said  as  one  of  the  members 
of  that  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
Mr.  Knatchbull  Hugessen's  Bill  last  vear  was  submitted,  per- 
haps he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  it 
That  Bill  came  before  them  in  a  still  more  objectionable  shaw 
than  the  Bill  introduced  this  year,  and  they  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  debt  on  the  county-rate 
rather  than  keep  it  on  the  parishes,  and  hethoughtthat  although 
that  was  merely  a  makeshift,  it  was  still  preferable  to  putting 
the  whole  of  the  burden  on  the  smaller  area.  With  regard  to 
the  repairs  of  the  roads  they  were  probably  aware  that  it  was 
proposed  in  districts  where  Hhrhwav  Boards  prevail  that  there 
the  repairs  of  the  turnpikes  should  be  thrown  over  the  whole 
extent  of  that  district,  and  not  be  a  burden  only  to  those 
parishes  over  which  they  happen  to  pass.  But  they  must  see 
that  the  whole  drift  of  the  Bill  was  what  he  might  term  « 
under-current  to  make  it  impossible  for  those  who  prefer  the 
old  system  of  parish  surveyors  to  maintain  their  ground.  U 
they  were  to  nave  these  districts  compulsory,  he  said  the  re- 
pairing of  the  roads  in  the  parishes  should  be  thrown  on  the 
districts  and  not  on  the  parishes— just  the  same  as  they  had 
now  made  the  poor  of  the  parish  chargeable  not  to  the  pariah, 
but  to  the  union.  When  that  Bill  was  discussed  by  the  Nor- 
folk Chamber  of  Commerce  they  passed  a  resolution  to  this 
effect—That  those  who  use  those  turnpikes  should  psy  tor 
them.  And  although  there  may  be  certain  inconveniences and 
expenses  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  trusts,  yet  still  a 
moderate  toll  on  those  who  used  the  roads  was  very  much 
better  than  throwing  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  great  thoroughfares  on  the  parishes. 

Mr.  Mxire  said  he  had  had  some  experience  with  the  tarn- 
pike-trust  system,  and  to  him  it  was  one  of  the  most  "PC"8*" 
and  worst-adapted  means  for  the  object  in  view  that  could ,w 
devised.  There  was  no  mistake  that  the  assessments  of  the 
country  would  have  to  be  changed  for  local  purposes ;  mm|j 
although  the  highway  boards  of  the  country  had  not  done  au 
they  could  wish— inasmuch  as  the  Highway  Act  empowered 
surveyors  to  do  work  for  a  much  larger  extent  of  roads  than 
they  were  able  to  do  justice  to— still  if  the  act  would  empower 
the  waywardens  to  be  vigilant  and  look  better  as  to  how  tne 
labour  was  expended  on  the  roads  under  their  care,  it  would 
be  much  more  successful  in  its  operations,  and  might  prove  ot 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  He  was  sure  that  any  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  of  the 
turnpike  trust,  witnessing  its  operations,  and  observing  its 
ponderous  and  unsuitable  machinery,  must  have  been  struck, 
as  he  himself  was,  with  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  system  for 
the  object  it  had  in  view.  His  own  opinion  of  the  qae*fj°° 
was  that  all  property  should  be  assessed  for  the  repair  of  the 
roads,  for  nothing  else  than  a  county  rate  would  be  adequate 
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for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  no  difficulty,  he  thought,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  by  which  both  towns 
and  counties  should  bear  their  proportionate  burdens  in  this 
expenditure.  Agriculture  by  all  means  should  contribute  its 
fur  share  j  but  agriculture  at  the  present  time  was  paying 
three  times  its  share ;  and  the  question  to  decide  was  what 
would  be  the  fair  share  for  districts  and  counties.  These  im- 
perial roads  had  been  made  for  imperial,  and  not  for  local 
purposes ;  for  if  they  had  been  made  purely  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements, roads  of  much  less  dimensions  would  have  suf- 
ficed ;  but  they  were  made  by  Government  for  Government 
purposes,  and  it  was  not  just  to  call  upon  parishes  to  bear  the 
Burden  of  that  heavy  expenditure. 

Mr.  Woodcock  (mining  agent  and  surveyor)  said  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  turnpike-trust;  but,  assuming 
that  the  gates  were  abolished,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  rating 
capacity  of  Staffordshire  would  be  the  capacity  to  resort  to  in 
that  case.  Let  them  take  any  union — say  Penkridge  for  in- 
stance; they  would  find  that  in  Penkridge  there  was  some- 
thing like  45  miles  of  road,  and  to  meet  the  expenditure 
for  the  repair  of  those  roads  that  union  would  require 
s  rate,  at  the  rating  capacity  of  4d.  in  the  pound.  If 
they  went  to  the  county,  however,  where  the  number  of  miles 
of  turnpike  roads  was  something  like  814,  they  would  find  that 
they  required  about  3d.,  and  that  would  go  to  show  in  favour  of 
a  large  area  rather  than  a  small  one.  Therefore,  whatever 
might  be  done  by  local  authorities,  they  should  rate  at  some 
principle  and  include  large  areas  and  not  small  ones.    He  did 


not  approve  of  the  rating  principle ;  but  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Government  might  introduce  something,  perhaps, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  income-tax,  by  which  they  could 
assess  the  ratepayers  of  large  areas  for  the  repairs  of  the 
roads,  and  he  was  sure  all  would  contribute  very  much  more 
readily  for  the  keeping  in  good  repairs  of  the  turnpike-roads 
than  they  would  for  an  Abyssinian  expedition. 

Lord  Lichtield  said  he  for  one  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing— that  is,  if  he  were  to  be  asked  the  question  as  to  what 
was  the  fairest  way  of  rating  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  P — that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  principle  that  would  be  fairer  and 
better  than  this  system  of  turnpikes,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  had  as  great  an  objection  to  them  as  any  one  else 
(laughter).  He  could  not  bear  the  continual  stoppages  at 
turnpike-gates,  and  therefore  if  any  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment could  be  introduced  for  obtaining  an  equivalent  for  loss 
of  toll  when  turnpikes  were  done  away  with— as  they  would 
have  to  be  ultimately — he  for  one  should  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Sjswzll  Read  said  the  very  first  thing  the  Central 
Chamber  would  discuss  when  they  next  met  would  be  this 
turnpike  question. 

Mr.  Ma&jten  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  that  time  to 
propose  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  because  he  had  wished 
Wore  doing  so  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  dinner  was  far  more  numerously  attended,  but  the  more 
important  business  took  place,  as  here  reported,  at  the  preli- 
minary meeting. 


THE     FARMERS    AND      FOX-HUNTING. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Grit,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Pattison  read  a  paper 
"On  the  Injuries  that  the  Parmer  sustains  in  consequence  of 
the  Preservation  of  Game  and  Fox-hunting."  There  was  no  new 
feature  advanced  on  the  game  question,  the  speaker  having 
apparently  taken  his  chief  acts  and  arguments  from  the  pamph- 
let* already  published  ;  but  with  respect  to  fox-hunting,  Mr. 
Pittuon  said:  Hunting  of  wild  animals— «ome  of  which 
are  now  extinct — like  the  game  laws,  is  a  custom  or  sport 
handed  down  to  us  from  very  early  times,  when  the  country 
vas  more  fitted  for  hunting  wild  animals  than  it  is  now.  The 
hunting  of  wild  animals  at  that  time  was  indulged  in  partly 
»  a  measure  of  safety  as  well  as  sport ;  it  was  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  the  state  of  civil- 
uanou  at  the  time.  It  is  a  sport  that  is  indulged  in  in  most 
countries  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  where  forest  and 
vaste  abound ;  but  it  is  certainly  unfitted  for  a  country  densely 
populated,  enclosed,  and  cultivated,  and  where  domestic  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  great  numbers.  I  will  just  offer  an  illustra- 
tion hy  way  of  asking  a  question.  What  would  a  shopkeeper 
think  rf  a  stock  of  rats  or  mice  were  to  be  reared  and  pre- 
served on  his  premises  for  his  neighbours  to  come  and  have  a 
fy's  sport  in  hunting  them  about  his  shop  every  now  and 
again  P  not  only  his  neighbours ;  but  if  any  or  every  one  as- 
Kuued  the  liberty  to  enter  his  shop,  trespass,  and  damage  any- 
thing that  came  in  his  way  P  Yet  this  is  very  much  the  case 
vita  the  farmer ;  smy  one  assumes  the  liberty  to  trespass  and 
toaiage  as  he  pleases,  appearing  to  think  that  the  tanner  is 
uonoured  by  his  presence,  and  will  consider  it  a  favour  to 
hare  the  fences  to  repair,  and  his  scattered  stock  to  collect 
together,  with  the  consolation  of  having  pools  of  water 
standing  in  his  ploughed  fields  in  place  of  wheat.  I  can  only 
conceive  of  a  farmer  reasoning  thus,  on  his  return  home  after 
a  day's  hunt,  after  meeting  his  young  horses  on  the  road  two 
« three  miles  from  home,  the  sheep  nets  lying  down,  and  the 
sheep  spread  over  the  turnip  field,  with  a  frosty  night  closing 
over  them,  and  his  ewes  somewhere  where  they  should  not  be, 
*i*h  the  prospect  of  two  or  three  cast  lambs  among  them. 
Hosing  his  eyes  and  saving  to  himself,  "  Well,  we've  had  a 
J°Uj  day's  sport ;  rare  ran,  but  there  will  be  a  busy  day  to- 
morrow in  getting  all  these  fences  repaired,  and  what  a  mess 
there  win  be  among  these  turnips  after  this  frosty  night !  and 
the*  ewes — ah,  well !  I  have  neen  rather  childish  after  all." 
u  any  be  said  that  I  would  curtail  all  sport  or  pleasure.  No 
3»h  thing.    Believing  as  1  do  that  amusement  or  recreation 


is  essentially  necessary  to  both  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  my  business  here  to  devise  new  and  innocent 
amusements :  my  only  business  at  present  is  to  reflect  on  fox- 
hunting aa  a  sport  injuriously  affecting  the  farmer.  Amuse- 
ments of  an  innocent  nature  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  pleasure  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  consistent  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  others;  and  I  think  no  one  can  say  that  he  can  be  en- 
gaged in  fox-hunting  without  trampling  on  the  rights  of  othera 
at  everv  step.  Moreover,  it  is  a  boisterous,  cruel  sport,  and 
no  one  ia  morally  justified  in  making  sport  out  of  any  animal, 
however  low  in  the  scale  it  may  be.  If  the  fox  be  vermin, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  suffering  to  the  animal  itself.  It  is  a 
sport  quite  behind  our  age,  and  ought  to  suffer  the  same 
treatment  as  other  sports  of  its  class  have  done,  viz.,  bull- 
baiting,  otter-drawing,  dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  &c.;  it  is  a 
rt  credit  to  our  civilization  that  these  have  been  allowed  to 
a  natural  death,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fox-hunting 
will  shortly  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  I  hope  it  ia 
not  understood  that  I  mean  to  say  that  all  fox-hunters  are 
cruel,  boisterous,  or  bad  men ;  not  such  a  thought  is  even  in- 
sinuated. Fox-hunting  is  a  custom  that  we  find  in  existence. 
Many  people  enter  into  and  are  carried  away  by  custom,  like 
a  stick  in  a  stream,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to 
think  whether  the  custom  is  right.  Young  men  especially, 
full  of  animal  life  and  vigour,  finding  the  custom  supported 
by  respectability,  are  apt  to  enter  into  it  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
so-called  true  sportsman,  without  ever  thinking  that  he  is 
doing  any  injury  to  his  fellow-men.  At  the  time  the  other 
sports  I  have  mentioned  were  indulged  in,  the  people  no 
doubt  thought  that  they  were  all  right  and  proper ;  but  with 
time  the  tastes  and  habits  alter  and  improve,  and,  with  superior 
means  of  education  and  refinement,  have  grown  above  those 
cruel  sports  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  I  admit  that 
fox-hunting  is  perhaps  the  least  cruel  of  these  named,  but  it 
entails  most  infringement  on  the  rights  of  others ;  and  we 
have  no  right  to  enjoy  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
individual.  It  may  be  said  that  if  such  sports  were  abolished 
there  would  be  no  inducement  for  the  landlords  to  live  on 
their  estates ;  and  we  would  have  all  the  evila  of  absenteeism. 
If  I  thought  there  was  any  force  in  the  objection,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  give  it  every  consideration,  as  I  think  it  very  de- 
sirable that  the  landowners  should  live  near  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  think  there  would  always  be  sufficient  attraction 
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THE    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    CHRISTMAS    SHOW. 


The  first  exhibition  of  fat  animals  for  Christmas,  in  the 
West,  took  place  last  month  at  Plymouth  j  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  every  way  a  success. 

Judges.— Cattle:  Mr.  S.  Anstey,  of  Meanabilly  j  Mr.  W. 
Coulton,  Buckfaatleigh :  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Southmolton;  and 
Mr.  J.  Brebner,  Windsor.  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Boots:  Mr.  H. 
Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford;  and  Mr.  Q.  Radmore, 
Thorveiton.  The  judges  were  attended  by  Mr.  J.  Moon, 
steward  of  the  cattle  department ;  and  Mr.  H.  Tresawna, 
steward  ofsheep,  pigs,  and  the  root  section. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

CATTLE. 

NOBTH  DEVOKLS. 

Steers  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old,  first  prize, 
William  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern,  Exeter;  second,  Edward 
Trood,  Bowhay,  Exminster. 

Steers  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old,  first  prize, 
William  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern. 

Cows  or  heifers  exceeding  4  years  old,  first  prize,  William 
Smith,  Higher  Hoopern;  second,  Henry  Davy,  Penhole 
House,  North  Hill,  Launceston. 

South  Deyons. 

Oxen  or  steers,  exceeding  3  years  3  months,  first  prize, 
William  Coaker,  Charlton  Court,  Kingsbridge ;  second,  Thos. 
H.  Newman,  Coryton,  Lew  Down. 

Steers  not  exceeding  3  years  3  months  old,  first  prize,  George 
Coaker,  Old  Newnham,  Plympton. 

Cows  or  heifers,  exceeding  4»  years  old,  first  prize,  William 
Coaker,  Charlton  Court,  Kingsbridge;  second,  John  Moysey 
Toms,  Coyton,  Ermington. 

Shout  Hokhs. 

Oxen  or  steers  exceeding  3  years  3  months  old,  first  prize, 
James  Horswell,  Burns  Hall,  Lew  Down;  second, William 
Trethewy,  Tregoose,  Probus. 

Steers  not  exceeding  3  years  3  months  old,  first  prize,  William 
Trethewy,  Treegooee,  Probus. 

Cows  or  heifers  exceeding  4  years  old.  first  prize,  Nehemiah 
Stephens,  Cartuther,  Iiskeard ;  jecond,  William  Trethewy, 
Treegoose. 

Hbsxtobds. 

Oxen  or  steers,  exceeding  3  years  3  months  old,  first  prize, 
George  Lobb,  Lawhatton,  Launceston ;  second,  Geo.  Lobb. 

Cows  or  heifers  exceeding  4  years  old,  first  prize,  John 
Jackman,  Meadwell,  Kelly,  Tavistock ;  second,  George  Lobb. 

Cross  Breeds. 
Oxen  or  steers  of  any  age,  first  and  second  prizes,  Samuel 
Widdicombe,  Hay,  Ugborough,  Ivybridge. 

Special  Prizes. 

Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  prise  of  5  guineas  for  the  best  North 
Devon  heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  William  Smith, 
Higher  Hoopern. 

Major  Strode,  prize  of  5  guineas,  for  the  best  South  Devon 
heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  P.  Pulleyblank,  Ugborough, 
Ivybridge. 

Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  prize  of  5  guineas  for  the  best  Short- 
horn heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  Samuel  Widdicombe, 
Hay,  Ugborough,  Ivybridge. 

Extra  Prizes. 

A  Silver  Ten-guinea  Cup,  by  the  President,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  M.P.,  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  the  exhibition,  James 
Horswell,  Burns  Hall,  Lew  Down. 

A  Silver  Ten-guinea  Cup,  by  Sir  William  Williams,  for  the 
best  cow  or  heifer  in  the  exhibition,  William  Smith,  Higher 
Hoopern. 

Five  guineas,  by  Lord  Churston,  for  the  best  ox  or  steer 
bred  and  led  by  exhibitor,  Wm.  Smith,  Exeter. 


8HEET. 

Pen  of  three  Leicester  wethers,  under  33  months  old,  firit 
and  second  prizes,  James  Burston  Corner,  Longforth,  Wei- 

Penof  three  wethers  bf  anj  long-woolled  breed  under  23 
months,  first  prize,  J.  Pearse,  Langdon,  Wembury,  Plymouth; 
second,  Wm.  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern.  . 

Pen  of  three  Down  wethers,  under  23  months,  first  pros, 
Wm.  Smith,  Exeter.  ^ 

Pen  of  three  Exmoor  wethers,  under  35  months,  first  ind 
second  prizes,  William  Smith. 

Pen  of  three  Dartmoor  wethers,  under  35  months,  first  and 
second  prizes,  James  Drew,  Arteseombe,  Tavistock. 
Special  Prizes. 

Sir  Edward  St  Aubvn,  5  guineas  for  the  best  pen  of  three 
wether  sheep  under  23  months,  not  eligible  in  either  of  the 
classes,  Wm.  Smith,  Exeter.  (This  prize  was  subsequently 
withheld). 

Extra  Prize. 

Mr.  G.  Paddon,  5  guineas  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  in  fts 
exhibition,  Wm.  Smith,  Exeter. 
Pigs. 

Pen  of  three  pigs  under  9  months,  first  prize,  Wuliim 
Frederick  Collier,  Woodtown,  Horrabridge;  second,  Samuel 
Widdicombe,  Hay,  Ugborough,  Ivybridge.  . 

Pen  of  three  pigs  above  9  months  and  under  16,  first ;  pnw. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Maristow  Ugborough;  second,  Bobert 
NichoUs,  LostwithieL 

Special  Prize. 

Messrs.  Snawdon  and  Reed,  6  guineas  for  the  best  fet  pig  of 
any  age,  J.  Sydney  Davey,  Redruth. 
Extra  Pries. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas,  Great  Western  Hotel,  Plymouth,  5 
guineas  for  the  best  pen  of  pigs  under  and  above  9  months  old, 
Sir  Massey  Lopes. 

Roots. 

For  the  best  six  roots  of  mangold  wurtzel,  first  prize,  Thos. 
Parnall,  Antony,  Cornwall ;  second,  James  Horswell,  J*» 
Down.  ., 

For  globe  mangold  wurtzel,  first  prize,  Thomas  Faroau; 
second,  J.  Syuuey  Davey,  Redruth.        ,  ^ 

For  swede  twrnips,  first  prize,  Thomas  Mills,  Penqaite,  »• 
Sampson's,  Cornwall;  second,   John  Stephens,  Saint  m- 

For  common  turnips,  first  prize  Robt.  NichoUs,  Lostwithiei; 
second,  J.  Sydney  Davey,  Redruth.  T 

For  field  carrots,  first  prize,  Robert  NichoUs  j  second,  J. 
Sydney  Davey.  M   ,  , 

For  cattle  cabbage,  first  prize,  Robert  Pedler,  Sherford, 
Kingsbridge ;  second,  J.  Sydney  Davey.  . 

Best  collection  of  roots  of  all  the  classes,  prize,  Bow" 
Nicholls,  Lostwithiei. 


THE  REPEAL  VERSUS  THE  NON-REPEAL  OF  THE 
MALT-TAX.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Penrith  Fanners'  Club 
held  last  month,  Sir  H.  Vane  in  the  chair,  to  consider,  among 
other  questions  submitted  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, that  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty.  The  discusHo; 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Jameson,  who  thought  the  meeting  ahouw 
not  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  repeal,  as  if  the  malt  daty 
were  repealed  the  Government  would  simply  put  the  amount 
on  property  or  income,  both  of  which  had  enough  to  bear 
already.  The  Rev.  J.  Lowry,  while  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  as  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  legislation 
during  the  past  20  years,  thonght  that  the  meeting,  while  re- 
cording its  opinion  in  favour  of  repeal,  might  intimate  to  tw 
Central  Chamber  its  belief  that  at  the  present  time  repeal 
would  be  inexpedient.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  tne 
chairman  put  the  question — repeal  or  no  repeal— when 
majority  decided  against  repeal  I 
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ANOTHER     BOARD    OF     AGRICULTURE. 


BY     A     PRACTICAL     FABHER. 


The  oldest  farmer  now  living  cannot  remember  a  period 
of  greater  anxiety  and  perplexity,  that  the  farmers  of 
Bogland  have  had  to  pass  through,  than  during  the  past 
three  years.  It  was.' not  from  any  undue  depression  of 
prices  of  farm  produce,  or  great  political  or  social  changes 
damaging  to  their  interests,  but  solely  from  a  very  severe 
Providential  visitation,  which  desolated  their  farmsteads 
and  grievously  affected  their  field  cattle;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fine  cattle  succumbed  to  the  dire  pest,  and  that 
without  remedy.  The  whole  country  sympathised  with 
the  suffering  cattle-owners:  meeting  after  meeting  was  held 
everywhere ;  but  no  one  knew  or  could  suggest  what  was 
to  be  done  "  to  stamp  out  the  di8ea8e.,'  Deputation  after 
deputation,  memorial  after  memorial,  was  appointed 
in  great  number ;  but  no  one  could  say  to  what  official 
or  office  the  one  should  attend,  or  the  other  be  sent. 
Now  it  was  to  the  Prime  Minister,  now  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  then  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  others  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  mostly  to  the  Privy 
Council;  all  was  uncertainty,  all  was  perplexity :  little  or 
no  impression  was  to  be  made  in  any  quarter,  till  the  sore 
infliction  became  a  national  calamity ;  theu  the  "  cattle 
plague"  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  Government  in 
earnest,  but  too  late  to  be  of  immediate  service.  On  it 
travelled,  amidst  contradictious  orders  and  surprisingly 
absurd  restrictions,  arriving  at  last  to  the  only  true 
preventive-cure — the  poleaxe.  It  is  proved  beyond 
dijpate  that  this  pest  was  of  foreign  introduction, 
and  upon  ita  discovery  there  was  no  truly  responsible 
body  or  department  of  Government  to  whom  the  discovery 
could  be  made  known  and  prompt  action  taken  ;  but  the 
Government  must  be  called  together,  the  Privy  Council 
most  be  summoned ;  then  discussion  after  discussion  took 
place,  and  it  was  long  before  positive  orders  were  given 
to  item  its  progress,  if  possible,  and  that  by  immediate 
shoghter.  Every  one  knows  the  evil  caused  by  this  de- 
lay. Now,  if  a  Board  of  Agriculture  had  been  in  ex- 
istence, with  power  to  act  promptly,  according  to  correct 
evidence  and  circumstances,  an  immense  saving  to  the 
eonntry  would  have  resulted,  and  an  amazing  amount  of 
variety  and  care  felt  by  cattle-owners  and  others  relieved. 
I  scarcely  need  say  we  want  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
watch  over  these  things,  it  is  so  self-evident.  It  would 
be  the  dnty  of  the  board  to  institute  and  uphold  a  corres- 
pondence with  British  Consuls  and  Government  officials 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  receive  the 
earliest  information  of  anything  that  might  be  prejudicial 
or  beneficial  (for  this  board  should  aim  at  doing  good  as 
well  as  to  prevent  evil),  and  act  upon  it  ere  it  became 
kaown  to  the  public.  In  this  way  hy  careful  watchful- 
ness many  fatal  diseases  may  be  kept  out  of  the  country, 
and  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  dissipated.  It  would 
require  the  utmost  care  and  promptitude.  Railroads  now 
extend  beyond  European  frontiers,  and  arc  daily  becoming 
more  numerous,  so  that  all  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  arc 
within  a  comparatively  few  hours'  reach  of  our  shores. 
To  regulate  our  foreign  importations  of  stock  effectually 
and  t:>  prevent  the  inroads  of  foreign  diseases,  if  practi- 
cable a  Board  of  Agriculture  is  indispensable.  But  fur- 
ther, the  whole  agricultural  body  are  at  a  loss  or  at  fault 
for  the  want  of  some  responsible  head,  some  influential 
2nd  powerful  "  board,"  to  which  they  can  submit  their 
srievancea,  their  difficulties,  their  distresses,  their  wants, 
their  suggestions,  their  hopes — yes,  and  their  expostula- 
tions. There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  its  agriculturists  were  more  in  earnest  and 


more  intently  looking  after  their  interest  in  every  way 
than  at  the  present  period  :  it  combines  every  department 
of  their  affairs  and  business ;  it  comprehends  agricultural 
improvements  of  every  kind  relative  to  farm  management ; 
it  includes  all  political  subjects  connected  with  an  im- 
proving or  modern  agriculture,  all  disabilities  and  liabili- 
ties imposed  upon  their,  business  or  their  interests  by 
Parliament,  all  useful  measures  withheld  which  might 
tend  to  their  benefit.  They  have  become  highly  sensitive 
to  any  injustice  in  taxation  uuder  which  they  arc  burthened 
and  to  any  contemplated  restrictions  or  impositions.  The 
questions  or  subjects  before  them  arc  very  many,  some  of 
which  I  will  name;  i.  <?.,  the  exclusive  burdens 
on  land  or  real  property,  that  is  to  say,  tithes,  poor-rates, 
highway  rates,  land  tax,  county  rates,  and  rural  police 
taxes  pressing  upon  produce,  i.  ?.,  the  malt-tax, 
restrictions  upon  the  growth  of  tobacco,  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-root  sugar,  requirements,  preventions, 
and  prohibitions  of  various  kinds,  requiring  altera- 
tions ;  tithe  averages,  game  laws,  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures,  tenant-right,  law  of  distraint,  sale  and 
transfer  of  land,  drainage,  road  reform,  national  rating, 
church  rates,  and  turnpike  trusts.  Then,  again,  they 
have  the  new  projects  of  restricting  women  and  cliildreu 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  the  prevention  of  women  and 
girls  from  field  labour,  or  under  certain  close  limits ;  the 
education  of  children  employed  in  agriculture.  I  look 
upon  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  a  board  expressly  to 
aid,  guide,  and  protect  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdoms. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  no  less  than 
876  agricultural  societies,  besides  our  great  ones,  i.  e.t  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  Smith  field 
Club.  We  have  the  head  Farmers'  Clnb  and  numerous 
other  Farmers'  Clubs.  We  have  the  corresponding 
chambers  of  Agriculture,  with  the  Central  Chamber;  then 
we  have  the  Total  Repeal  Malt-Tax  Association,  the  Home 
Cattle  Defence  Association,  and  others.  These  are  all,  in 
one  way  or  other,  exerting  their  energies  in  promoting  or 
protecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  kingdoms ;  these 
all  require  some  central  board,  to  which  they  may  ap- 
proach with  confidence  that  their  requests  or  representa- 
tions will  be  favourably  received  and  considered.  It 
may  be  replied  that  most  of  the  societies  above-named 
have  not,  nor  do  they  seek  to  have,  any  political  status. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  such  ideas  are  quietly  giving  way, 
and  that  if  any  important  matter  connected  with  their 
interests  is  afloat,  they  take  up  the  question  at.their meet- 
ings, and  action  in  one  way  or  other  is  taken,  if  not  di- 
rectly through  these  societies.  We  have  a  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  President  thereof  professes  it  to  be  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  too.  Why,  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the 
other,  and  the  two  interests  arc  frequently  in  opposition  ! 
Trade  requires  everything  for  its  consumption  at  a  low 
rate,  Agriculture  can't  afford  it :  the  one  fights  the  other. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  one  board  or  one  president,  be  he 
ever  so  ubiquitous,  can  at  all  times  help  both  interests ; 
no  interest  so  important  or  so  wealthy  as  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  yet  it  has  no  political  head.  We  un- 
doubtedly require,  I  repeat,  an  independent  board,  to 
watch  over  our  interest. 

[The  re-establishmcnt  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
long  been  advocated  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  by  some  few 
of  the  Farmers*  Clubs] . 
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THE    NEW    FARM. 


For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  set  hands  upon  the  letter 
of  old  Bates  regarding  Shorthorns,  that  I  promised  to 
quote.  Somewhere  it  is  safely  deposited,  and  will  cer- 
tainly turn  up,  unless  onr  hopeful  hath,  in  the  absence  of 
his  fond  parent,  made  spills  thereof.  This  cannot  be, 
though :  the  colt  is  better  trained ;  so  we  will  hope  and 
proceed. 

"Farming  this  land,  sir,"  said  an  observant  old  neigh- 
bour to  me  lately,  as  we  stood  upon  an  arable  slope  of 
light  brashy  sandstone  soil,  "  is  like  farming  a  sieve," 
strewn  with  some  temporarily  absorbent  material.  Just 
so  long  as  you  can  secure  the  use  of  the  layer  in  an  ine- 
briated state,  you  ensure  a  paying  crop  of  grain ;  bnt  then 
the  virtue  is  so  evanescent.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of — soils,  &c.  Once  let  the  occasion  pass,  and  your  seed- 
bed is  worthless  as  the  vapid  draught  of  a  three  hours' 
uncorked  soda-water  drink.  So  have  ingenious  spirits 
grown  salad  vegetables,  such  as  mustard  and  cress,  on  the 
surface  of  moist  flannel.  The  great  secret  of  managing 
tthis  soil  is,  soak  it  well  and  sow  it  soaked :  certain  then 
will  be  the  remunerative  return.  Ah,  bless  them  clay 
lands,"  he  continued,  "on  which  the  clover  thrives  so 
bountifully ;  we  can't  get  it  no  how  on  these  rubbishy 
sidelands,  leastways  as  a  permanent  resident.  It's  a  hop- 
and-go-one  plant  with  us  at  best — now  here  and  now 
here  a  leaf.  Dash  these  light  soils  I  them  quite  beats 
me,  they  do."  Dash  them  I  we  remark  remonstratively, 
in  regard  to  the  increasing  vehemence  of  his  expressions — 
dash  them  I  pray  with  what  P  "  Dash,  sir  ?  why  excuse 
me,  but  I  meant  it  metaphorically.  However,  as  you  ask 
me  the  question,  dash  them,  as  the  gardener  does  his  young 
pear-tree  stocks,  to  keep  the  sheep  and  rabbits  off,  with  a 
coating  of  thick  muck-mud,  and  in  that  plaister  compound 
sow.  It  is  in  the  production  of  this  prolific  compost  that 
onr  heavy  Cotswold  flocks  pay  to  fold,  so  much  more 
than  the  sweet  juicy  Southdowns  of  which  you  are  so 
fond." 

I  have  been  much  interested  lately  in  the  study  of  an 
adjoining  estate,  which  occupies,  as  it  were,  a  peninsula 
of  some  miles  in  extent,  all  but  surrounded  by  the  wind- 
ing of  our  wayward  river.  Raised  from  the  bank  on 
either  side,  it  has  for  its  highest  part  a  ridge  of  sandy 
gravel,  pounded  pudding-stone,  and  the  like ;  while  in  the 
very  next  field  were  is  a  wide  bed  of  blue  limestone 
marl,  and  just  beyond,  again,  a  red  sandstone  layer.  This 
present  height  has  clearly  once  been  the  bottom  of  an 
estuary,  subsequently  heaved  up  by  volcanic  action ;  and 
these  so  different  soils  are  simply  deposits  made  by  the 
tide  at  different  points  of  the  shore.  It  is  strange  to 
think  thiB  now,  as  one  stands,  gun  in  hand  after  game, 
amidst  a  grand  grove  of  old  pines,  like  the  wood  of 
Ardennes,  which  stud  the  ridge  as  spines  upon  the  back 
of  a  monster  lizard  species,  and  feel  the  cutting  wind 
sweep  off  a  landscape  reaching  away  in  view  of 
a  good  fox-chase.  Fortunate,  however,  is  the  pro- 
prietor, for  he  has  there  closely  accumulated  the 
materials  of  a  rich  soil,  which  only  requires  to  be 
mixed'  by  a  master  hand,  as  his  is,  to  ensure 
success  in  the  growth  of  a  cereal  abundance.  By*  dint  of 
carting  the  blue  marl,  during  the  slack  season  of  the  dark 
months,  on  to  the  gravelly  tract,  he  has  given  it  a  fertile 
consistency  that  has  this  year  enabled  it  to  throw  44£ 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  that  in  a  district  where 
we  are  thankful  to  obtain  S3  as  a  rule.  The  money-value 
of  this  single  crop  was  equal  to  forty  years'  purchase- 


money  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  ground  itself,  taking  the 
rent  as  it  stood  when  the  farm  came  into  the  present 
cultivator's  hands.  The  stubble  is  now  being  ploughed 
about  ten  inches  deep,  and  will  be  again  dressed  with  the 
marl ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that,  after  the 
frosts  have  done  their  part,  there  will  be  a  permanently- 
established  loam  of  golden  value,  within  forty  yards  of  the 
pit  from  which  we  neighbours  haul  a  hungry,  sparkling 
quartz  gravel,  to  strew  upon  our  garden-walks. 

The  burnt  surface  of  an  old,  foul  clover,  or  rather 
couch  ley,  which  I  had  pared  and  just  done  brown  (mind, 
the  red-brick  tint  is  a  sign  of  lost  strength,  owing  to  the 
fires'  having  been  too  vehement),  in  large,  slow  fires, 
built  on  a  pile  of  thorn-stumps  that  were  excavated  from 
a  hedgerow  which  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  level,  with 
a  view  to  dividing  the  farm  proportionately  for  rotation 
of  crops,  I  find,  as  I  had  anticipated,  does  admirably 
under  the  fattening  pigs,  in  a  bay  of  a  disused  barn. 
There  is  already  a  thick  floor  of  fat  stuff,  richly  soaked  as 
a  Yorkshire  pudding  (for  I  had  it  hauled  in  during  sun- 
shine, in  a  thirsty  state),  which,  pulverized,  I  shall  drill 
in  with  the  turnip-seed,  thereby  escaping  the  ruinous 
artificial-manure  drain.  One  effect  took  me  by  surprise, 
although,  of  course,  had  one  given  the  matter  a  thought, 
it  was  an  effect  simply  to  be  expected ;  and  that  was  that, 
whereas,  before  we  used  these  ashes  to  strew  the  floor  with, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  approach  the  pig-lodge,  much  less 
to  stay  near  it  any  time,  owing  to  the  pestilent  cfllnvis 
that  met  one's  nasal  organ,  why  now  the  most  delicate 
lady  might  stand  by,  and  admire  their  sleeping  high- 
nesses, without  the  least  offence  whatever,  this  desirable 
result  being  due  to  the  deodorising  quality  of  the  char- 
coal-dust pervading  it,  and  which  came  of  the  thorn- 
stubs  that  I  mentioned  above  as  built  in  for  fuel,  to  start 
and  help  the  fire.  You  may  really  stand,  now,  right  a 
the  centre  of  the  sties,  and  be  as  unaware  of  the  vicinity 
of  an  animal  whose  only  fault  is  his  smell,  as  though  yon 
were  in  your  "  parlour,  counting  out  your  money." 

I  shall  take  the  hint,  and,  for  the  future,  use  plenti- 
fully an  agent  so  easily  obtained,  the  value  of  which  w 
so  great,  as  I  see  by  a  little  work  on  "  Antiseptic  Treat- 
ment," which  I  had  recently  forwarded  to  me,  bearing 
on  this  very  subject.  A  few  remarks  therefrom,  which 
interested  and  taught  me,  I  quote,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  equally  serviceable  to  others :  "  Farmers  should 
never  deeply  cover  up  manure,  so  that  the  sir  cannot 
freely  unite  with  it ;  for  if  the  air  have  not  a  free  circu- 
lation within  the  manure,  it  perishes,  and  produces  more 
injury  than  advantage"  (?).  "Farmers  should  always 
mix  burned  earth,  peat,  or  charcoal  with  their  stable  ma- 
nure, as  charcoal  retains  the  essential  properties  contained 
therein,  and  prevents  its  escape  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
put  on  the  land,  when  the  sun  will  liberate  it."  "  Char- 
coal put  into  a  tank  will  purify  the  water. 
"  Farmers  who  raise  stock  should  mix  charcoal 
plentifully  with  their  food."  «  Charcoal  strengthens  and 
heals  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  increases  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs, 
healing  any  unhealthy  condition  existing  there :  it  pw- 
vents  worms  generating  in  the  stomach,  and  absorbs  tnc 
putrescent  gases  by  which  they  are  generated,  and  twy 
consequently  die."  "All  kinds  of  stock  will  freely  en 
charcoal  and  salt  mixed  with  their  food,  and  they  win 
greatly  increase  in  weight  by  the  free  use  of  chA^C?U, 
I  have  long  known  that  it  answers  well  to  keep  a  neap 
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of  cinders  in  the  corner  of  a  sty.  Pigs  will  crack  them 
hie  note,  and  chew  them  "  to  their  advantage/'  as 
Joseph  Adv  would  say.  Our  author  further  recommends 
the  top-dressing  of  potato  and  hop  plantations  with  char- 
coal or  peat  (charred  I  presume)  as  a  preventive  against 
blight  and  the  fly.  Charcoal  put  into  a  glass  of  water 
with  an  acorn  or  root  will  prevent  the  water  from  perish- 
ing or  becoming  putrid,  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  the 
aeon  will  grow  therein  and  become  a  small  oak.  "  Should 
s  joint  of  meat  smell  when  put  in  the  pot  to  boil,  if  a 
piece  of  charcoal  be  put  in  the  water  the  meat  will 
become  sweet."  "  A  piece  or  two  of  fine  charcoal  put 
into  a  nareel  of  game  will  preserve  it  sweet."  Should  "  a 
joint  of  meat  smell,  rub  fine  charcoal  on,  and  it  will  tarn 
it  sweet."  "  Again,  florists  and  ladies  who  love  beautiful 
flowers  should  always  sprinkle  charcoal  on  the  soil,  as  it 
wul  create  in  the  flowers  the  most  delightful  hues  and 
brilliant  colours." 

The  discovery  "  of  the  uses  of  charcoal  in  the 
various  forms  of  disease"  our  author  disclaims,  and  at- 
tributes to  Moses,  who  has  "  recorded  its  virtues  in  the 
scriptures ;"  inasmuch  as  he  directed  the  Israelites  to  put 
on  sackcloth  and  ashes  when  they  had  "  brought  them- 
selves into  an  unholy,  unhealthy  state  of  body.  The 
sackcloth  was  an  open  coarse  kind  of*  linen,  and  the  ashes 
were  burned  wood,  commonly  termed  '  charcoal.'  This 
had  a  healing  and  restorative  effect  on  the  unhealthy  body, 
by  changing  its  impure  conditions."  I  remember  Mr. 
frank  BucUand  making  a  similar  remark  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Mottle's  patented  earth  closets.    Did  not  Moses  send 


the  Israelite  with  a  spud  out  into  the  wilderness  ?  And 
so  there's  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  gardener  has  just  shown  me  several  pots  of  young 
pelargoniums,  the  result  of  our  hybridising  last  summer. 
I  wish  I  could  just  hook  and  haul  in  next  June  for  an 
hour,  that  I  might  see  what  sort  of  blooms  will  reward 
our  labour  ;  I  should  then  ease  it  to  its  place  again 
amidst  the  hot  months,  for  there  is  much  of  winter  enjoy- 
ment yet  'due  that  one  were  loath  to  spare;  e.g.,  the 
Christmas  parties,  the  gallops  across  country,  and  the 
afternoon  saunter  on  our  fresh-littered  fold-yard.  But 
by  the  powers !  I  must  be  off ;  for  there  is  an  uproar  in  the 
nursery :  and  when  I  get  there  I  find  the  two  youngest 
boys,  despite  the  cold  of  this  frosty  night,  larking  about 
and  playing  like  kittens,  as  naked  as  they  were  born  j 
but  at  the  sight  of  oursclf  there  is  a  bound  to  the  bed- 
clothes and  a  dive  into  night-shirts  and  a  plunge  into 
sheet-lane,  as  though  they  were  aware  that  therein  lay 
their  only  chance  of  an  effective  rear-guard ;  and  so  we 
could  not  but  laugh  ("  in'ardly,  werryurardly,mylord"), 
and  tuck  them  in,  and  return  to  our  toil  in  the  study. 

"  Good  news  from  home  1"  the  bailiff  has  just  hurried 
up  to  say  that  at  last,  after  much  waiting,  we  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  birth  of  a  heifer-calf  from  a  valuable 
Towneley  cow,  which  upon  the  spot  we  christen  Lady 
Culshaw,  in  consideration  of  her  belonging  to  the  eminent 
Joseph's  favourite  Barmpton  Rose  tribe,  and  of  her  not 
exhibiting  a  black  nose,  a  tint  to  which  we  always  under- 
stood him  to  be  averse  until  the  recent  turn  of  his  Oxford 
studies.  Vigil. 


DAIRY    STOCK:    YOUNG    STOCK:    WHEAT- SO  WING. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ballymahon  Farmers* 
Club,  the  Bight  Hon.  L.  II.  King  Harman  m  the  chair,  the 
following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Luna*,  land-steward, 
Newcastle: 

The  subject  allotted  to  me  has  been  Btall-feeding,  the  manage- 
ment of  dairy  stock,  young  stock,  and  wheat-sowing.  As  this 
sabject  is  too  extensive  to  be  treated  in  a  short  paper,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  stall-feeding  only.  As  every  subject  brought 
before  ns  in  this  society  should  be  considered  in  its  relationship 
to  fuming,  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  its  bearings  in  this  respect, 
ud  also  lb  relationship  to  pocket.  First,  the  necessity  for 
stall-feeding.  Although  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  naturally  adapted 
o  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  yet  the  farms  suited  for 
the  finishing  of  them  are  few  when  compared  with  the  vast 
Bombers  that  arc  unsuited  for  that  purpose.  There  arc  multi- 
tudes of  farms  which  will  answer  for  the  rearing  of  young 
ctoek  and  the  keeping  of  stores ,  but  fat  cattle  cannot  be 
tamed  off  them  unless  they  are  put  into  the  stalls.  It  has 
dnj%  been  my  idea  that  every  farmer  holding  from  50  to 
100  acres  should  finish  his  own  cattle,  in  order  to  make  farming 
pay.  To  rear  young  stock  of  a  good  description/to  have  all  the 
trouble  of  rearing  them  through  their  critical  periods,  and  to 
sell  them  when  they  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  point  of  paying 
▼ell,  it  may  be  in  a  condition  thin  of  flesh,  is  very  foolish  in- 
deed. Half  the  trouble  is  lost,  and  the  farmer  is  struggling  to 
get  forward,  but  cannot  tell  why.  He  says  he  is  industrious, 
earcfbl,  and  painstaking ;  but  yet  to  make  the  rent  is  still  a 
diJ^cniry  which  ho  cannot  understand.  There  is  something 
lacking.  He  may  possess  perseverance  and  be  industrious ; 
bat  it  is  possible  to  have  these  good  and  necessary  Qualities, 
and  yet  not  succeed.  The  great  requisite  to  farming  is  know- 
ledge and  the  application  of  it,  which  are  most  essential  in  the 
management  of  stock,  in  order  to  make  them  pay.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  keep  horses  and  pigs  until  they  come  to  the  pro- 
per age  and  condition,  so  as  to  be  remunerative,  so  must  it  bo 
necessary  to  keep  cattle  until  they  arc  ready  for  the  butcher. 
The  good  farmer  makes  his  farm  a  nursery  for  young  stock, 
sod  will  retain  them  till  they  come  to  the  profit.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  if  the  land  will  not  fatten  ?    We  answer,  by 


Btall-feeding.  There  ib  a  season  of  the  year  when  grass-beef 
runs  out,  and  stall-feds  are  necessary  to  meet  the  supply ;  and 
if  they  are  ready  for  that  period,  being  properly  finished,  they 
generally  pay— especially  the  farmer  who  has  reared  them. 
A  gentleman  of  note  and  property  in  farming  says,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  "If  you  want  to  succeed  in  cattle- 
farming,  rear  everything  you  require,  feed  well  and  regularly 
all  you  do  rear,  and  always  be  supplying  the  markets  with  fat 
stock.*'  Those  who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  roarings  in  a 
poor  condition  are  always  building  beneath  the  surface,  and 
the  superstructure  never  appears :  their  toil  and  labour  have 
gone  for  nothing,  and  they  arc  always  disappointed,  because 
they  lack  the  knowledge  of  putting  on  the  fat.  There  are  two 
tilings  in  cattle  which  always  pay  well— good  bones  and  plenty 
of  covering.  The  combination  of  these  two  things  never  dis- 
appoints the  farmer.  In  order  to  put  on  the  covering,  there 
are  some  things  necessary  to  which  we  shall  refer.  Good 
turnips  are  requisite.  If  the  former  is  uot  able  to  grow  good 
crops  of  turnips,  he  need  not  attempt  to  feed  cattle  in  the 
stalls.  The  land  designed  for  this  crop  should  be  ploughed 
early,  and  properly  pulverised ;  the  manure  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, combined  of  both  the  farmyard  and  artificial ;  the  seed 
properly  selected,  and  early  sown;  and  the  after-treatment 
according  to  the  best  husbandry.  There  arc  some  who  manure 
the  land  well  with  this  crop ;  but  there  is  neither  pulverisation 
of  the  soil  nor  proper  treatment  afterwards.  Such  should  not 
think  of  feeding  cattle  in  the  stalls,  as  they  will  always  be  dis- 
appointed. An  amateur  farmer  being  asked  by  a  gentleman 
why  he  did  not  sow  his  turnips  earlier,  weed,  thin,  and  hoe 
them  in  the  proper  time  P  replied  by  saying,  "  That  he  desired 
to  keep  them  for  the  table,  and  did  not  wish  them  to  ctow  too 
large.'1  His  table  must  have  been  difficult  to  supply,  as  he 
haa  iome  three  acres  sown  that  season.  The  farmer  who 
wishes  to  make  money,  pay  his  rent,  and  give  his  creditors 
nineteen  shillings  eleven  pence  four  farthings,  will  grow  his 
turnips  for  the  stalls,  and  not  for  the  table.  The  table  turnips 
will  lead  to  many  difficulties,  poverty,  and  bankruptcy;  but 
the  stall-feeding  turnips  will  not  only  put  on  fat  for  the 
butcher,  but  pecuniary  fat  on  the  farmer.    It  is  amusing  to 
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hear  how  well  some  of  the  amateur  farmers  not  only  grow 
turnips,  but  manage  their  farms.  Meu  of  long  experience 
in  agricultural  attainments  might  sit  at  the  feet  of  these 
Gamaliels,  and  learn  how  to  do  everything  well,  according  to 
their  estimate.  They  are  always  talking,  always  teaching,  al- 
ways propounding  new  theories,  always  taking  agricultural 
flights,  always  failing,  ever  soaring  with  the  wing  of  an  eagle, 
yet  falling  like  a  goose.  We  have  heard  of  a  Yankee  servant, 
at  an  American  hotel,  saying  to  one  of  our  first  lords  of  Eng- 
land— a  nobleman  of  immense  wealth,  brilliant  talents,  and  a 
leading  position — "Are  you  the  man  who  wants  the  car?" 
His  lordship  replied  by  saying,  "Yes."  "Well,"  said  the 
servant,  M I  am  the  gentleman  who  is  to  drive  you."  These 
amateurs,  or,  rather,  would-be  fanners,  are  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  drive  the  men  of  experience.  They  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  always  tenacious  of  old  customs  :  what  their 
thirty-second  great  grandfathers  did  should  now  be  done. 
What  was  good  farming  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  equally  good 
in  the  nineteenth.  They  design  to  grow  large  turnips  jor  the 
stalls,  and  they  turn  out  to  be  for  the  table.  This  class  of 
farmers  will  find  their  mistake,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late ; 
and  so  long  as  they  are  determined  to  be  proof  against  teaching, 
and  succeed  in  growing  only  table  turnips,  they  must  not  mind 
stall-feeding.  To  have  prosperity  in  this  department  of  cattle 
farming,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  turnips 
should  oe  produced.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
success.  The  proper  management  of  cattle  in  the  stalls,  so  as 
to  make  them  pay,  is  not  a  simple  clement  of  farming,  but, 
to  use  a  chemical  phrase,  is  a  compound  element,  implying 
many  other  things  done  in  the  best  manner.  While  turnips, 
however,  are  necessary,  good  hay  also  is  essential.  In  conse- 
quence of  so  much  water  being  in  the  turnip,  it  is  wise  to 
have  the  best  hay,  containing  the  largest  amount  of  dry  matter, 
so  that  there  may  be  the  proper  equilibrium  kept  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  For  cattle  in  the  stalls,  receiving  about 
one  cwt.of  turnips  per  day,  the  best  hay,  if  it  can  be  procured 
of  the  proper  description,  is  the  first  crop  after  laying  down  the 
land  in  pasture,  force  grass,  hay  cut,  and  saved  with  the  sap, 
having  all  the  seed  on  it,  is  much  more  nutritious  both  for 
horses  and  cows,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  stalls.  Old 
meadow  hay,  cut  with  the  sap  in  it,  is  very  rood,  if  it  has  not 
been  too  lon'gexposed  to  the  weather  inmaking ;  but  a  large 
quantity  of  the  hay  we  have  seen  in  this  country  gets  far  too 
much  of  the  weather.  It  is  so  saved  that  it  has  lost  a  large 
portion  of  its  nutriment  and  its  sweetness,  as  much  of  its 
colour  is  gone.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  see  so  many 
poor  cattle  at  May.  If,  however,  the  old  meadow  hay  has 
been  kept  sweet,  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  will 
suit  well  for  the  stalls ;  but  we  much  prefer  the  force  grass. 
The  farmer  having  produced  good  turnips  and  good  hay,  must 
next  look  for  the  proper  description  of  cattle ;  and  whether 
he  rears  or  buys-in  ready  for  the  stalls,  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  make  his  work  a  success.    If  cattle  are  reared  for  the  pur- 

Cof  finishing  in  the  stalls,  they  should  be  of  the  best 
ds,  and  from  the  best  bulls ;  they  Bhould  be  regularly  and 
well  fed,  and  all  the  materials  given  to  them  in  their  food 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  go  to  the  production  of 
bone,  and  thus,  haviug  got  a  good  frame  of  bone  and  muscle, 
with  health,  the  next  point  is  to  get  them  properly  covered. 
If,  however,  he  has  to  buy  his  cattle  for  the  stalls,  knowledge 
and  care  are  necessary  for  their  selection.  We  have  heard  of 
two  amatenr  farmers  who  went  to  a  sale  to  buy  heifers,  and 
they  bought  them ;  bnt  they  forgot  it  was  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  sexes ;  but  whether  they  haduot  knowledge  to  do  so, 
or  considered  it  unnecessary,  being,  no  doubt,  as  they  were, 
a  little  diffident,  the  heifers  turned  out,  to  their  sad 
disappointment,  bullocks.  In  selecting  cattle  for  the 
stalls,  knowledge  and  watchfulness  must  be  exercised. 
It  will  not  pay  to  buy  poor  cattle  and  then  put  them 
into  the  stalls ;  they  ought  to  be  in  proper  condition,  else  the 
good  turnips,  hay,  and  oats  given  will  oe  comparatively  lost. 
Large,  half-finished  cattle,  whether  bullocks  or  heifers,  having 
loose  skins,  not  hide-bound,  will  never  disappoint  if  properly 
attended  to.  The  turnips,  hay,  and  cattle  produced,  the  next 
thing  is  proper  attention.  When  put  into  stall,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  turnips  should  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
gradually  increased  to  about  1  cwt.  per  day  for  the  medium- 
sized,  and  \\  cwt.  for  the  largest.  They  should  get  as  much 
hay  mixed  with  some  fresh  straw  as  they  will  eat  after  each 
feed  of  turnips,  given  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  lie  before 


them  until  the  following  feed.  If  the  hay  lies  before  them 
for  any  leugth  of  time  they  will  not  eat  it,  as  the  smell  of 
their  breath  prevents  them  doing  so.  It  is  bad  noliev  to  place 
before  horses  or  cows  too  much  hay,  or  even  to  keep  it  where 
it  will  catch  their  breath.  A  farmer  of  the  smaller  type,  both 
in  brains  and  land,  told  me  that  when  buying  straw  for  lib 
cow,  two  stooks  given  to  her  at  once  was  the  best  policy, 
as  it  lasted  her  as  long  as  six  stooks  given  in  smaller 
quantities.  This,  we  believe,  was  a  fact ;  for  the  smell  of 
the  breath  fouled  the  straw,  and  prevented  her  from  eating  it. 
It  is  wise  to  feed  the  cattle  on  a  little  hay  or  straw  first  in 
the  morning,  as  much  as  they  will  eat ;  then  follow  with  tnr- 
nips,  having  a  little  cracked  oats  shaken  over  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  same  process  should  be  repeated.  Ex- 
cept after  giving  the  turnips,  we  would  mix  the  cracked  oats 
with  a  little  bean-meal.  In  the  evening  a  similar  process; 
thus  repeating  it  three  times  a  day  uutd  they  are  finished. 
A  gooa  material,  mixed  with  some  cracked  oats,  given  at 
night,  is  flax-bolls.  Oilcake  has  been  much  prized,  butflix- 
bolls  are  superior,  as  they  contain  all  the  oil,  the  verv  nib- 
stance  we  want  for  beef.  Many  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  flax-bolls,  from  the  injudicious  way  in  which  they  hire 
been  administered.  If  they  have  been  given  in  such  a  way 
and  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels,  the  cattle  cannot  put  on  flesh ;  hut  if  they  are  given 
with  proper  astringent  foou,  such  as  bean-meal,  to  counteract 
their  effect  on  the  bowels,  they  form  a  moat  valuable  ingredient 
in  stall-feeding.  There  cannot  be  too  much  care  in  watching 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  keep  them  perfectly  regular. 
From  irregularity  in  feeding  proceeds  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  disappointment  in  this  depart- 
ment of  farming.  The  farmer  should  always  exercise  the  ut- 
most watchfulness  himself;  not  leaning  upon  the  reports  of 
his  servants  who  attend  them.  If  they  are  costive,  give  them 
a  little  more  turnips  or  laxative  food ;  if  the  opposite,  less 
turnip  and  more  dry  food.  They  should  be  kept  exceedingly 
clean,  as  no  amount  of  good  feeding  will  compensate  for  want 
of  cleanliness.  The  skin  brush  should  be  well  and  frequently 
used,  the  houses  well  cleaned  and  dried,  with  plenty  of  good, 
fresh  air  admitted,  without  draughts.  It  is  not  wise  to  keep 
them  too  warm,  lest  disease  be  generated  and  the  feeding  lost. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  comfortable,  with  proper  beds,  without 
draughts  or  currents,  as  everything  that  tends  to  comfort  tends 
to  beef,  and  if  they  are  thus  properly  cared  we  will  not  fear  the 
result.  In  the  preparation  of  tne  turnips  and  hay,  knowledge 
and  care  are  necessary ;  in  the  rearing  and  selection  of  ctttk, 
knowledge  and  care  are  necessary;  and  in  Uie  application  of 
the  food  to  them,  knowledge  and  care  are  particulaJy  necessary. 
Therefore  we  ask,  in  what  department  of  farming  are  know- 
ledge and  watchfulness  not  necessary  ?  For  want  of  these  two 
things  much  of  Ireland's  farming  has  been  a  myth,  the 
success  and  comfort  which  her  inhabitants  might  have  enjojed 
arising  from  the  superiority  of  her  soil  more  imaginary  than 
real,  aud  her  pauperism  a  byword  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  matters  not  how  carefnl  a  farmer  may  have 
been  in  procuring  the  materials  for  stall-feeding,  and  hoar  care- 
ful he  may  liave  been  in  the  selection  of  the  cattle,  if  he 
neglects  to  look  well  after  them  until  they  are  in  market.  If 
there  be  neglect  anywhere  stall-feeding  will  not  pay.  lp°J' 
ance  in  agriculture  has  killed  its  thousands ;  but  negligence  it* 
tens  of  thousands.  Pride  and  negligence  arc  always  associated 
together;  and  when  a  farmer  is  above  liis  business,  he  » 
generally  lazy  and  indolent;  therefore,  everything  that  he 
attempts  is  a  failure,  aud  will  not  pay.  There  are  sonic 
farmers  so  indolent,  that  if  the  Divine  Being  should  bring 
their  food  to  them,  as  the  manna  was  brought  of  old,  they 
could  not  think  of  having  the  trouble  to  prepare  it;  and  if  at 
were  brought  prepared  for  them,  they  would  consider  it  a  !*jJB™e 
to  eat  it.  we  nave  heard  of  the  climax  of  laziness,  described  by 
an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  and  his  servant,  who  was  too  wry 
to  pull  out  his  own  pocket-handkerchief,  and  ordered  his 
servant  to  apply  it  to  his  nose ;  and  when  the  servant  did  so, 
he  said,  Blow.  Alas !  we  have  many  farmers  of  such  a  de- 
scription, to  whom  stall-feeding,  as  well  as  every  other  depart- 
ment of  farming,  has  been  a  disappointment.  We  shall  now 
try  to  answer  the  main  objection  to  stall-feeding,  that  it  does 
not  pay ;  and  from  what  we  have  said,  the  reasons  why  it  will 
not  pay  may  be  inferred.  There  are  some  who  wish  to  get  on 
with  it,  nnd  make  it  pay,  but  they  cannot ;  and  why  P  Because, 
as  we  liave  said,  they  go  through  with  it  as  they  do  with  every- 
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tiring  else,  as  if  life  were  not  a  reality,  or  as  if  man  had  not 
to  tarn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     Men  of  know- 
ledge and  energy,  with  prudence,  unless  there  be  sonic  pro- 
vidential disappointment,  will  make  everything  pay ;  and  we 
affirm,  if  it  be  carried  out  in  the  way  I  have  described,  it  will 
succeed.     But  what  are  some  of  the  reasons  of   its  non- 
snccessfulness  P    I  have  known  some  putting  their  cattle  into 
stalls,  feed  them  until  they  were  about  half-finished,  and,  from 
want  of  materials,  sell  them  in  that  state.    That  method  never 
yet  paid  nor  never  will.    A  half-finished  article  of  any  de- 
scription will  never  pay :   the  profit  goes  to  those  who  buy  it 
and  complete  it    To  put  cattle  into  the  stalls  when  there  is 
not  enough  food  produced  to  complete  them,  and  sell  when 
they  have  taken  with  the  house  just  put  in  proper  condition  to 
pay,  is  consummate  folly.    Anothei  reason  why  they  do  not 
pay  is,  because  their  bowels  are  not  watched.    1  have  to  speak 
thus  plainly,  lest  by  any  ambiguity  of  language  I  may  be 
misunderstood.     I  was  asked  by  a  farmer  one  morning  to  look 
at  his  cattle  in  stall,  which  were  not  putting  on  flesh,  and  he 
did  not  know  why,  as  he  was  givinr  them  the  best  food. 
When   he  raised    them,  as  T  entered  the  cow-house,  they 
presented  to  me  such  powerful  reasons  why  they  were  not 
thriving,  that  I  was  compelled  to  fly  out  of  the  house  to  keep 
my  coat  clean,  and  thus  wait  outside  until  they  had  all  done 
reasoning,  as  I  thought  their  arguments  too  potent  to  resist. 
I  answered  my  friend,  that  cattle  in  such  a  state  would  only 
hrrak  a  substantial  farmer,  ard  that  he  should  so  regulate 
their  food  as  to  make  it  not  to  them  medicinal.    Another 
reason  why    stall-feeding    does    not    nay    is,    because    the 
cattle  are  far  too  poor  when  housed.    It  thin  of  flesh,  it  will 
require  a  large  portion  of  the  winter,  and  consume  a  great 
quantity  of  food,  before  they  are  brought  even  to  that  condi- 
tion in  which  they  should  have  entered  the  stalls.    An  experi- 
mentalist once  told  me  that  he  nut  in  two  bullocks  very  poor, 
and  after  exhausting  all  his  food,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  one 
of  them  to  support  the  other,  and  that  it  took  all  the  money 
he  got  for  the  one  to  buy  food  to  finish  the  other ;  therefore, 
he  Naid,  he  was  not  paid.    However  it  may  do  in  nature  for 
ooe  bird  to  live  upon  another,  or  one  fish  to  live  upon  another, 
it  will  never  nay  foi  one  bullock  to  eat  another.    Such  men 
who  act  in  this  way  will  never  succeed  in  anything ;  like  dead 
fi«h,  tbey  always  go  down  the  stream ;  whereas  if  they  had 
life ,  vigour,  knowledge,  and  prudence,  they  would  take  their 
salmon  leaps  up  the  currents,  and  over  the  ramparts,  to  pe- 
cuniary comforts,  if  not  to  pecuniary  eminence,  no  longer 
contented  with  their  bullocks  eating  one  another.    Tell  me 
not, objector,  that  stall-feeding  will  not  pay;  we  have  fre- 
quently tried  it,  and  by  growing  the  proper  material  as  food, 
arefofiy  selecting  the  cattle,  and  seeing  them  properly  at- 
tended to,  we  have  made  it  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good  hus- 
bandry ;  but,  like  everthing  else  that  is  successful,  there  must 
be  care  and  perseverance  until  it  is  complete.    It  has  many 
advantages ;  and  the  principal  one  is,  the  consumption  of  the 
hay  and  turnips  in  the  farmyard.    The  manure  produced  is 
j'ut  as  rich  as  the  feeding  is  good.    Farmyard  manure  rises  or 
Mi  in  value  just  as  the  feeding  has  been  rich  or  poor.    The 
manure  of  stall-feeding  cattle  is  the  richest,  and  consequently 
the  most  valuable  of  all  manures.    Take  it  to  the  poorest  soil, 
and  no  matter  what  the  crop,  it  will  show  its  superiority  to  all 
other  manures.    Thus,  by  the  stall,  a  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent manure  is  obtained,  green  crops  of  the  finest  description 
are  afterwards  produced,  oats  giving  a  large  return,  and,  if  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops  be  observed,  clover  hay  in  succession, 
>ot  inferior  to  any  of  the  former.    There  is,  and  we  are  happy 
to  **,  a  large  consumption  of  artificial  manure ;  the  farmers 
are  getting  alive  to  the  importance  of  applying  the  manures ; 
and  just  as  good  manures  are  highly  valned,  so  will  stall-feed- 
ing oe  valued,  as  so  much  is  produced  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil.    Another  advantage  is  the  bringing  of  cattle  reared 
on  the  farm  to  perfection.    If  the  farmer  can  manage  to  rear 
as  many  cattle  each  year  as  his  farm  will  afford  to  sustain, 
nntil  he  has  a  succession  of  these,  always  turning  them  out  of 
the  stalls  when  they  are  three  years  old  properly  finished,  he  will 
reap  the  full  profit,  and  have  that  comfort  and  satisfaction,  so 
tor  u  material  things  can  give  such,  which  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  stock  is  calculated  to  impart.    Let  the  amateur 
farmer  who  wishes  to  excel  in  all  the  departments  of  farming 
warn  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  cattle,  but  farming  in 
general ;  and  let  those  who  always  like  to  be  a  century  behind 
hy  aside  their  hereditary  prejudices,  and  apply  themselves  ' 


thoroughly  to  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  kuowledge,  and 
then  their  stall-feeding  will  be  a  success.    As  Dr.  Hodges  has 
well  said,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
is  the  custom  which  yet  too  commonly  prevails  of  regarding 
it  solely  as  an  art  requiring  merely  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  skill  for  its  successful  prosecution ;  and  whilst  the 
vitriol     manufacturer,     the     bleacher,     the    sugar-refiner, 
and  the  dyer  are  conducting  their   processes  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  scientific  principles,  and  whilst  every  year  new 
applications  of  chemical  knowledge  enable  them  to  work  with 
greater  certainty  and  economy,  the  manufacture  of  food,  by  far 
the  most  important  to  human  existence,  has  been  left  to  the 
discretion   of  men   utterly  unacquainted   with    either   the 
materials  upon  which  it  is  their  business  to  operate  or  the 
conditions  required  to  render  their  work  successful ;  whilst  in 
the  factory  and  the  manufactory  not  only  the  managers  are 
familiar  with  all  the  processes  of  their  art,  but  the  workmen 
are  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  allotted  to  them.    How  few 
of  our  food   manufacturers,  from  the  cottier,  whose   little 
garden  grows  potatoes  and  cabbages,  up  to  the  proprietor 
whose  farm  of  some  100  acres  contains  plants  of  different 
habits,  that  require  a  variety  of  food  and  treatment,  are  yet  in 
possession  of  that  special  knowledge  which  their  occupation 
requires !    It  has  uniformly  been  found  that  in  all  professions 
the  men  who  are  most  successful  are  those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  principles  of  their  business ;  and  why 
should  it  be  different  with  the  agriculturist?    There  was, 
indeed,  a  time  in  thu  agriculture  of  this  country  when  the 
virgin  soil  gave  its  fruits  without  much  skill  or  intelligence 
being  required  for  its  cultivation  j  but  that  time  is  gone  by, 
and  our  exhausted  fields  and  sparse  population  require  that  the 
fanner  who  desires  to  support  himself  by  the  profits  of  his 
produce  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  successful  cultivation  of  his  various  crops 
depends,  so  that  he  may  increase  the  amount  of  food  produced 
upon  his  farm  at  the  least  possible  expense.    Thus  as  the 
greatest  amount  of  food  is  produced  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  the  greater  number  of  cattle  can  be  successfully 
turned  out  of  the  stalls.    To  prove  that  this  department  of 
farming  will  pay,  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, beginning  with  the  farmers'  education  j   and  if  that 
education  is  varied,  and  of  the  right  sort  so  that  large 
quantities  of  food  can  be  raised  upon  the  farm,  stall-feeding 
will  pay  proportionately.     From  the  specimen  of  farming 
which  we  sec,  the  inference  is  clear  that  much  knowledge  is 
yet  required.    Tailors  must  be  trained,  and  serve  their  proper 
time,  as  some  men  holding  farms  arc  far  more  particular  about 
the  cut  of  their  coat  than  the  state  of  their  fields.    Pro- 
fessional men  must  undergo  a  long,  expensive  training  before 
we  will  venture  to  commit  ourselves  or  cases  to  them ;  but  the 
farmer  commits  his  farm  to  his  son,  who  has  received  no  train- 
ing.   This  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  many  has  led  to  farming 
by  proxy.    Every  man  who  has  to  live  by  farming  should 
know  how  to  do  nis  own  business,  as  we  shall  afterwards  hear 
from  the  paper  on  the  dignity  of  labour.    What  would  you 
think  of  the  man  who  called  himself  a  tailor,  and  yet  he  could 
neither  cut  nor  sew  P  or  the  gentleman  who  called  himself  a 
doctor,  and  yet  could  not  tell  the  state  of  a  man's  pulse,  or 
give  him  a  prescription  for   the  hiccough,  unless   through 
another  P    Yet  there  are  farmers  who  can  neither  plough,  reap, 
sow,  mow,  stack,  nor  even  tell  others  how  these  things  arc  to 
bo  done,  and  whose  knowledge  of  stock  is  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  yet  they  call  themselves  farmers.      No  wonder  tliat 
stalf-feeding  in  the  hands  of  such  has  never  paid.    We  have 
now  looked  at  stall-feeding  and  farming,  as  we  said  at  first,  in 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  we  trust  the  agricultural 
societies  will  give  a  stimulus  to  all  farmers,  both  old  and 
young,  to  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge.    Agricultural 
societies  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  England  and  Scotland ;   and  we  arc  persuaded  the 
good  they  have  accomplished  is  but  a  small  instalment  of  the 
future ;  and  from  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past, 
we  can   predict  a    prosperous  future,  notwithstanding  the 
tenacity  with  which  many  cling  to  their  old  habits  and  ways. 
There  are  some  men  who  like  to  be  a  century  behind,  and  who 
are  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  agricultural  improvement.    But 
as  the  good  example  as  well  as  the  bad  is  infectious,  we  arc 
convinced  that  the  good  example  of  farming  societies  will  be 
infectious,  and  amidst  much  opposition  ana  discouragement 
they  ought  to  persevere,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours  will  be 
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reaped  by  after-generations.  The  Irish  agricultural  societies 
have  yet  been  building  much  beneath  the  surface,  and,  like 
the  little  coral  insects  that  build  away  deep  down  in  the  ocean 
for  centuries,  unknown  and  unseen  by  man,  yet  gradually  rise 
to  the  surface  on  the  coral  rocks,  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  which,  retaining  the  sand  washed  upon  them  by  the 
spray  and  angry  waves  of  old  ocean,  become  islands  where 
birds  have  deposited  seeds,  and,  such  growing,  these  have 
formed  attractions  as  habitations  for  men — the  work  of  the 
little  coral  insect.  Agricultural  societies  in  Ireland,  like  the 
coral  insect,  have  been  long  building  beneath  the  surface ;  but 
their  work,  like  the  coral  reef,  is  making  its  appearance, 
towering  above  the  angry  surface  of  difficulties,  opposition, 
and  prejudice ;  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  tell  most  powerfully 
upon  the  future  of  Irish  farming,  combining  with  other  amelio- 
rating agencies  to  make  Ireland  what  we  would  all  desire— 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth 
And  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

As  Ireland  is  a  cattle-feeding  country,  nothing  wMl  tend  more 
to  increase  her  material  prosperity  than  the  improvement  of 
her  stock  ;  and  nothing  will  tend  more  to  enrich  the  farmer 
than  his  turning  out  his  stock  reared  upon  the  farm  properly 
finished  for  the  butcher.    Therefore  we  say- 


To  the  stalls,  to  the  stalls,  with  our  cattle  we  go, 
To  put  ou  the  flesh,  and  make  them  all  grow, 
Big,  fat,  and  plump,  that  they  may  appear 
Both  shining  and  lull  when  brought  to  the  fair. 
The  farm  may  not  fatten,  for  bad  is  the  grass ; 
Our  cattle  we  stall,  that  there  be  no  loss. 
The  young  stock  are  reared,  and  thus  made  to  pay, 
By  the  farmer's  productions  of  turnips  and  hay. 
To  lay  in  for  stalls  requires  knowledge  and  skill, 
That  the  cattle  may  thrive  and  be  fat  to  kill. 
When  the  hay  and  good  turnips  are  finished  at  May 
Is  the  best  time  for  Dublin's  large  market  to  pay. 
To  sell  the  materials,  the  objector  may  say, 
Will  give  you  less  trouble  than  eating  the  hay. 
Jt's  by  trouble  we  rise  to  position  and  wealth, 
Although  some  prefer  to  obtain  such  by  stealth. 
To  the  stalls,  to  the  stalls,  if  you  want  good  manure, 
For  benefiting  the  farm,  and  making  quite  sure 
Of  the  following  crops  to  be  rich  and  good, 
Thus  clieering  the  hearts  and  cheapening  the  food. 
To  the  stalls,  to  the  stalls,  we  surely  should  go, 
That  by  receiving  full  profit  the  farmer  may  know 
The  fattening  of  cattle  is  the  best  way  to  pay 
For  all  his  big  turnips,  his  oats,  and  good  hay. 


THE    LAW    OF    PAROCHIAL    ASSESSMENT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE   MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Knowing  the  great  interest  you  take  in  all  things 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse for  asking  the  favour  of  inserting  in  your  very  valua- 
ble Paper  a  few  remarks  upon  the  paper  read  last  night  by 
Mr.  Startin  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers' 
Club,  at  Nock's  Royal  Hotel,  Birmingham.  This  was  on 
the  question  of  the  Jaw  of  Parochial  Assessment  as  affect- 
ing the  Agricultural  Interest.  Mr.  Startin  gave  a  very 
elaborate  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  rates  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  had  been  raised,  from  the  time  when  the 
whole  charge  was  thrown  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
and  private  charity,  to  the  present  time,  and  threw  out  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  raised  in 
future.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  paper  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  any  practical  mode  of  remedying 
the  present  unequal  mode  of  assessment  was  left  a  blank. 

With  regard  to  the  past,  we  may  as  well  dismiss  that 
with  the  remark,  "  What  has  been  cannot  be  helped ;"  and 
we  can  only  profit  by  our  knowledge  of  the  past  by  trying 
to  avoid  what  we  consider  its  errors. 

For  the  future :  As  to  the  suggestion  of  throwing  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  on  the  revenue  of  the  State,  so 
that  all  may  bear  a  share  of  the  burden,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  objectionable  way  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  one  not  very  likely  to  be  carried  out.  First,  be- 
cause it  wonld  lead  to  a  system  of  centralization,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  both  on  account  of  its  expense  and 
its  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  pay,  any  control 
over  what  they  do  pay ;  and,  secondly,  it  would  remove  from 
the  owners  of  real  property  a  payment  to  which  I  think 
they  arc  fairly  liable,  in  consideration  of  their  not  being 
charged  with  succession  duty,  which  is  paid  by  personal 
property,  and  which  often  amounts  to  very  large  sums  in 
cases  where  it  passes  to  distant  relatives. 

If  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club  had  advocated  the  re- 
moval of  the  inequalities  of  the  present  system  of  rating, 


and  tried  to  get  all  property  of  the  same  value  rated  alike, 
and  all  property  not  at  present  rated,  or  only  inadequately 
so,  such  as  woods,  plantations,  mines,  &e.,  they  wonld 
have  had  something  before  them  that  was  practicable,  and 
they  might  with  justice  ask,  when  this  was  done,  that  all 
other  rates  than  those  expressly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
(such  as  county  ratess,  police  rates,  highway  and  turnpike 
roads,  &c.)  should  be  borne  by  the  country  at  large,  be- 
cause all  arc  equally  interested  in  having  good  roads,  effi- 
cient police,  and  the  due  punishment  of  crime.  (And  I 
believe  if  the  police  rates  were  paid  by  the  State,  it  would 
not  go  on  long  before  there  would  an  inquiry  into  the  way 
in  which  the  police  are  employed  in  the  rural  districts, 
viz.,  whether  their  being  employed  as  organized  game- 
keepers is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  alike.  That  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  employed  will  doubtless  be  the  case 
so  long  as  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  game  have  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  are  vir- 
tually the  masters  of  the  police.) 

The  inequality  of  the  rating  is  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Suppose  farms,  for  instance,  in  one  part  of 
a  union  where  no  reservation  of  the  game  is  made  by  the 
landlord  to  be  rated  at  30s.  per  acre,  and  land  in  another 
part  of  the  union,  equally  as  good  in  all  respects,  is  rated 
at  20s.  because  the  game  is  preserved  upon  it,  ought  not 
the  landlord  to  pay  the  difference  ?  or  ought  not  both 
farms  to  be  rated  the  same,  leaving  it  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  to  settle  it  as  best  they  can  P  for  surely  one 
portion  of  the  union  ought  not  to  be  charged  more  than 
another.  If  the  landlord  is  willing  to  take  a  less  rent,  he 
has  his  pleasure  for  his  money,  and  others  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  that  pleasure,  particularly  as 
his  little  hobby  is  a  very  great  cause  of  the  increase  oi  the 
rates  collected  as  poor  rates. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Tbnaict  Farmer 

Dec.  6.  (Who  has  given  us  bis  name). 
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PAROCHIAL    ASSESSMENT    CLUB. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Midland  Fanners*  Club  was  held 
on  Thursday,  at  Birmingham,  when  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  pre- 
sided. A  short  discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  sitting  as  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  malt-tax,  and  Mr.  May  was  appointed  to  re- 
present the  Club  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  Startin  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Law  of  Parochial  Assessment  as  ap- 
plied to  Agriculture."  Mr.  Startin  called  the  attention  of 
ratepayers  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  were  becoming  every  year 
more  oppressive  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property.  He 
traced  the  history  of  the  poor-laws,  and  showed  the  gradual 
progress  that  had  been  made  from  a  voluntary  rate  to  a  com- 
pulsory one.  The  Union  Chargeability  Bill  of  1865  was  a 
wise  and  statesman-like  act,  because  it  increased  the  area  of 
the  assessments  from  parishes  to  unions.  But  unless  this  mea- 
sure were  carried  out  to  its  logical  results  they  had  confiscated 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  resident  tenantry,  and  caused  a  most 
on  warranted  interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  Poli- 
tical economy  taught  them  that  the  improvident  could  have  no 
abstract  right  to  be  relieved  by  the  provident :  but  it  must  be 
considered  a  settled  conviction  that  m  a  densely-peopled  coun- 
try like  this  there  must  always  be  a  great  number  of  persons 
who,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances — sickness,  infirmity,  and 
bad  habits  of  life— must  be  in  danger  of  experiencing  the  ex- 
treme consequences  of  want,  and  that  our  system  of  compul- 
sory relief  was  deemed  a  matter  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of 
humanity.  The  speaker  then  urged  that  although  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  might  be  considered  a  national  duty,  it 
was  an  obligation  shared  by  the  holders  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty equally,  and  the  poor-law  might  be  considered  a  sort  of 
legalised  charity,  made  compulsory  to  render  it  more  uniform. 
But  he  could  not  conceive  upon  what  sound  principle  the 
holders  of  one  species  of  property  alone  should  be  called  upon 
to  perform  this  national  and  onerous  function ;  neither  could 
he  understand  why  the  possessors  of  income  from  real  pro- 
perty should  be  compelled  to  be  more  charitable  than  the  com- 
munity at  large.    The  aggregate  incomes  assessed  to  the 


income-tax  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1865,  was 
£326,367,070,  and  in  the  same  year  the  gross  estimated  rental 
of  property  on  which  the  poor-rates  were  assessed  was  only 
£110,079,308,  showing  that  the  poor-rate  was  a  charge  on 
only  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  in- 
comes over  £100  per  annum ;  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  £2  in  every 
£3  escaped  the  poor-rate  altogether.  But  it  was  estimated 
that  the  aggregate  incomes  below  £100  per  year  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  £418,000,000.  Apportioning  England's 
amount  from  this,  they  found  that  the  total  incomes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted  to  £640,000,000.  Thus  they  got  to 
the  startling  fact  that  only  about  18  ner  cent,  of  the  incomes 
were  charged  to  the  poor-rate,  and  that  £4  out  of  every  £5 
escaped  the  poor-rate  altogether.  The  average  rate  levied 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  1865-6  was  2s.  OJd.  in  the  pound. 
If  every  inhabitant  contributed  according  to  his  ability,  4d.  in 
the  pound  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the  funds  that 
had  been  raised.  Mr.  Startin  proceeded  to  urge  that  every 
discriminating  tax — and  the  poor-rate  was  a  discriminating 
tax-— was  a  bad  tax,  and  had  a  deterrent  influence  upon  agri- 
culture. Referring  to  the  many  propositions  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  poor-rate  for  purposes  foreign,  as  he  alleged  to 
it,  he  alluded  to  the  idea  of  education-rates.  At  present  what 
the  state  gave  came  out  of  the  whole  income  of  the  country ; 
that  was,  the  burthen  fell  on  an  area  of  £550,000,000.  In- 
troduce a  school-rate  and  they  threw  the  burden  upon  an  area 
of  £86,077,600.  He  hoped  the  owners  of  rateable  property 
would  not  consent  to  bear  any  additions  to  their  already  nume- 
rous national  burdens,  but  would  insist  that  it  should  be  made 
national,  and  should  be  shared  by  all  classes  alike.  Mr. 
Startin  condemned  the  classification  in  workhouses,  advocating 
different  abodes  for  different  classes  of  paupers,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  district  schools  away  from  the  workhouses,  provided 
by  the  State.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  but  one  remedy  for 
the  anomalies  and  abuses  of  the  present  system.  Parliament 
had  abolished  the  parish :  he  said,  abolish  the  union ;  and  let  the 
charge  for  the  poor  be  a  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond. 


ABINGDON  OATTLE  AND  BOOT  SHOW. 


This  show,  after  one  year's  cessation  in  consequence  of  the 
cattle-plague,  was  revived  on  Monday,  Nov.  25,  wnen  there  was 
a  very  creditable  display. 

Judges. — Corn,  Mr.  J.  Prowse,  Wallineford,  and  Mr.  J. 
Weaving,  Oxford.  Boots,  Mr.  E.  Pullen,  Sutton ;  Mr.  T.  N. 
Dewe,  Drayton ;  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams,  Shippon.  Beasts, 
Mr.  Albert  BdmundV Longworth  Lodge;  Mr.  B.  Newton, 
Campsfleld ;  and  Mr.  W.  Franklin,  Ascot. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  :— 
Bxabts. 

Best  Fat  Ox,  £5,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.  (Hereford) ; 
feeood  heat,  £3,  ditto  (Devon).  Highlv-commended,  Mr.  W. 
Aldworth,  Friiford;  commended,  Mr.  H,  Betteridge,  Hanney, 
Wantage. 

Best  Fat  Cow,  £5,  Mr.  H.  Betteridge  (Hereford). 

Best  Fat  Heifer,  under  four  years  of  age,  £5,  Mr.  H.  Bet- 
teridge ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  £3,  Mr.  W.  Aldworth. 

Best  two  Heifers,  in-calf,  under  three-years  of  age,  £3, 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay ;  second  best,  £2  ditto. 

A  Silver  Cup,  of  the  valne  of  £5  5s.,  the  gift  of  Wm.  Bal- 
lard, Esq.,  for  the  best  Ox,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P. 

A  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of  £5  5s.,  the  gilt  of  Lord  Over- 
stone,  for  the  beat  Cow  or  Heifer,  Mr.  H.  Betteridge. 

A  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of  £5  5s.,  the  gut  of  J.  B. 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  for  the  best  two  heifers,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 
Sheip. 

Best  pen  of  three  Fat  Half-bred  Wether  Sheep,  under  22 
months  old,  £3,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Eynsham ;  second  best,  £2 
to  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Button,  Botley. 

Best  pen  of  three  Fat  Short-woolled  Wether  Sheep,  under 
22  months  old,  £3,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay ;  second  best,  £2 
ditto. 

Beat  pen  of  three  Fat  Ewes,  £3,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 


A  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  £5  5s.,  the  gift  of  C.  P.  Duffield, 
Esq.,  for  the  best  pen  of  Sheep  shown  in  any  class,  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay. 

Pigs. 

Best  pen  of  three  Fat  Pigs,  of  one  litter,  under  nine  months 
old,  £2,  Mr.  B.  Aldworth,  Hagbourne. 

Best  Fat  Hog,  irrespective  of  weight,  age,  or  breed,  £2,  Mr. 
B.  Aldworth. 

A  Cup,  value  £5,  given  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Lindsay, 
Mr.  B.  Aldworth. 

Horses. 

£10  10s.,  the  gift  of  Colonel  B.  Loyd  Lindsay,  for  the  best 
four-year-old  hunter,  Mr.  J.  Hitchman,  Little  Milton,  Oxon. 

£5  5s.,  the  gift  of  J.  B.  Starkie,  Esq.,  for  the  best  cart-colt 
under  three  years  old,  Mr.  Joseph  Fisher,  East  Hanney. 
BOOTS. 

Best  25  untrimmed  roots  of  Swedish  Turnips,  grown  on  a 
piece  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  Mr.  W.  Graham,  Abingdon ; 
second  best,  £1,  Mr.  T.  Latham,  Long  Wittenham  (Sutton's 
Champion  Swede). 

Best  25  untrimmed  roots  of  Mangold-wurtzel,  grown  on  a 
piece  of  not  less  than  two  acres,  £2,  Mr.  James  Head,  Harwell  j 
second  best,  £1,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

Best  Collection  of  Boots,  not  less  than  10  each,  field- 
culture,  not  less  than  four  sorts,  £2,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

A  sweepstakes  of  £1,  for  the  best  four  acres  of  Mangold- 
wurtsel,  and  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £3  3s.,  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Isaacs,  of  Beading,  for  the  winner,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

Premium  giren  hy  Messrs.  ShUoh  and  Sons,  of  Readmg. 

Best  12  roots  of  Globe  Mangold-wurtzel,  10s.  6d.,  best  12 
roots  of  Long  Mangold-wurtzel,  10s.  6d.,  and  best  12  roots 
of  Swedes,  10s.  6d.,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay ;  and  best  12  roots 
of  Turnips,  10s.  6d.,  Mr.  T.  Latham. 
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THE    BIRMINGHAM    AND    MIDLAND    COUNTIES    CATTLE     SHOW. 


If  uncertainty  impede  energy,  then  mast  the  cattle- 
plague,  which  has  been  hanging  so  long  like  a  drawn 
sword  by  a  single  thread  over  the  head  of  the  breeder  and 
feeder,  be  responsible  for  the  very  moderate  exhibition 
now  being  held  in  Birmingham.  Living  for  some  time 
past  in  continued  fear  of  a  visitation,  people  have  naturally 
hesitated  to  incur  an  expenditure  that  might  only  serve  to 
entail  a  more  serious  loss,  and  there  were  consequently 
many  beasts  in  Bingley  Hall  by  no  means  up  to  the  average 
of  show-form.  They  looked,  and  most  probably  had  been, 
hurried  in  their  preparation;  while  the  quality,  again,  was 
anything  but  extraordinary.  Neither  were  the  sheep,  that 
of  late  have  offered  so  bold  a  front,  to  be  recorded  as 
generally  good ;  and  although  there  was  a  fair,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  a  short  entry  of  pigs,  we  have  seen  far  better  at 
these  same  Midland  meetings.  The  poultry  section  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  where  any  satisfactory  progress,  either 
in  the  way  of  mere  numbers  or  actual  excellence,  was  ob- 
servable ;  for  the  roots  were  not  near  so  fine  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  the  implement  department,  for  which  there 
is  in  truth  no  room,  still  occupies  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  the  proceedings. 

Not  but  that  many  well-known  men  were  represented 
in  the  Hall.  In  the  opening  classes,  for  instance,  of 
Hereford  cattle  one  came  across  such  familiar  names  as 
Aid  worth  of  Frilford,  Henry  Higgins  of  Woolaston,  Jones 
of  Springfield,  Pike  of  Mitton,  Pitt  of  Chadnor,  Turner  of 
The  Lcen,  Walker  of  Westfield,  Bettridge  of  East  Hannay, 
Richard  Hill,  Beach,  Vcvers,  Baldwin,  and  Arkwright, 
further  emphasized  as  the  reading  of  the  catalogue  was 
by  the  countenance  of  her  Majesty,  who  for  the  first  time 
made  the  entries  in  her  own  name.  The  two  lots  of 
Hereford  steers,  however,  were  wofully  indifferent,  and  it 
was  the  very  common  opinion  that  better  beasts  might 
have  often  been  picked  out  of  a  fair.  Nevertheless,  the 
judges  tacked  on  a  couple  of  commendations  to  the  three 
prizes  at  their  disposal  in  the  older  class,  where  Mr.  Pike 
won  with  a  plain  thick  cloddy  animal,  Mr.  Jones  took 
second  with  a  high  narrow  steer,  and  Mr.  Turner  third 
with  an  ox  of  better  quality,  backed  by  a  capital  coat. 
The  first  of  the  younger  steers  had  also  some  recommenda- 
tion in  this  way,  as  indeed  he  was  by  far  the  best  of  the 
lot,  the  second  being  short  of  hair  and  a  hard  harsh 
mndler,  and  Mr.  Hill's  claret-coloured  third  a  very  mid- 
dling prize  animal.  The  cows  and  heifers  were  by 
comparison  very  superior,  as  here  all  the  chief 
honours  centred,  Mr.  Bettridge' a  three-years-and-a- 
half-old  heifer  being  not  only  the  best  of  her  class 
and  breed,  but  also  the  best  of  all  the  cows  and  heifers. 
Up  to  a  point  she  is  certainly  wonderfully  good, 
having  with  breed  and  style  great  weight,  breadth, 
and  depth.  Her  back  is  something  marvellous  of 
itself;  but  alas !  as  a  set-off,  she  finishes  fearfully  over  her 
quarter,  being  here  so  gaudy  and  patchy  as  to  amount  to 
positive  disfigurement,  and  for  this  very  reason  we  ques- 
tion her  right  to  the  medal  as  the  best  of  her  sex.  Mr. 
Arkwright's  second  to  her  was  a  very  nice  one  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  Her  Majesty  took  the  third  prize  and  a 
commendation  for  a  couple  of  tolerably  good  heifers, 
though  not  equal  to  the  stand  we  had  been  led  to  imagine 
the  Royal  Hcrefords  would  make  when  we  were  at  the 
Windsor  sale  a  month  or  so  since.  Very  possibly  the 
steers  may  make  more  mark  in  London.  It  is  somewhat 
noticeable  that  none  of  the  first -prize  Hcrefords  in  Bing- 
ley Hall  this  year  were  bred  by  the  exhibitors.      Mr. 


Pike's  steer  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Moukhouse's  herd, 
Mr.  Cocks'  from  that  of  late  Mr.  Edward*  of  Bawcott, 
Mr.  Bettridge's  heifer  was  bred  by  Mr.  Tanner, 
of  Bromfield,  and  Mr.  Bettridge's  cow  by  Mr.  Griffiths' 
of  Brierley.  This  was  a  fine  handsome  animal,  and  there 
were  some  still  more  famous  in  competition.  Mr.  Bald- 
win's very  smart,  stylish  second  comes  from  Monaughty, 
while  she  looks  so  fresh  and  blooming  at  seven  years  old 
and  with  six  calves  to  her  credit,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
regret  the  sacrifice.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Wigmore  is  com- 
mended for  another  seven-year-old  with  four  calves  as  her 
produce,  but  she  has  not  worn  so  well,  and  is  patchy  in 
her  flesh  and  bare  in  her  coat.  Mr.  Corbet  Groves  has 
inently  the  third  prize  with  a  very  comely  cow,  and 


Mr.  Plimley  is  commended  for  one  bred  at  Westoubary 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rea,  that  has  such  fine  length 
and  good  looks  as  to  have  warranted  a  higher  compli- 
ment, if  not  quite  up  to  the  condition"  of  a  butcher's 
beast. 

But  Messrs.  Bright,  Keary,  and  Sanday  did  their  judg- 
ing altogether  more  after  the  manner  of  butchers  than 
breeders,  of  men  more  with  an  eye  to  mere  flesh  than  to 
any  beauty  of  outline,  truth  of  type,  or  perfection  of 
form.  The  way  in  which  the  trio  and  their  companion 
stewards  fiddled  about  with  the  tape,  measuring  almost 
every  animal  they  had  out,  should  nave  been  enough  to 
perplex  the  most  correct  eye ;  although  not  content  with 
this,  they  absolutely  girthed  the  same  animals  over  again 
when  they  were  brought  out  for  the  special  premiums ! 
until  one  became  forcibly  reminded  of  the  refrain  to 
Blomfield's  visit  to  Ranelagh  : 

"  We  sigh  midst  the  right  and  the  wrong ; 
And  then — tee  go  round  them  again  r 

Their  line  became  the  yet  more  palpably  demonstrated 
amongit  the  Shorthorns,  where  they  fixed  on,  as  not  only 
the  best  of  his  class,  but  as  the  best  of  the  breed — as  in- 
deed they  seemed  to  have  some  grave  double  as  to  whether 
he  was  not  the  best  beast  in  the  yard — Mr.  Heath's  steer, 
bred  by  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Ravensden.  This  animal  has  great 
size  with  good  flesh  in  places,  set  off  by  for  more  faults 
than  beauties.  He  is  generally  vulgar  in  his  appearance, 
has  a  plain,  very  plain  cowy  head,  and  straggling  horn, 
and  is  as  indifferently  finished  off  at  the  other  end,  with 
his  tail  stuck  on  high  and  ungainly,  while  he  stands  very 
weak,  bad  behind,  and  is  altogether  as  up-and-down  an  ox 
as  ever  was  kept  out.  But  his  weight  pulled  him  through, 
for  there  was  very  little  difference  in  his  girth  and  that 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Wood's  second,  a  much  more  sightly  white 
steer,  which  took  the  first  prize  of  his  class  and  the  extra 
prize  as  the  best  ox  at  Oakham,  on  the  Thursday  pre- 
vious. This  is  a  really  handsome  level  beast ;  but,  having 
been  out  all  the  week,  he  looked  rather  lathy  and  weary,  as 
he  will  show  no  better  in  London  after  another  week  of 
public  life.  Mr.  Coleman's  third  prize,  amongst  other 
good  points,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  his  beautiful  head; 
but  Mr.  Pulver's  beast  began  badly,  with  quite  a  long- 
horn,  and  he  could  no  longer  run  up  to  the  white,  to 
which  he  was  second  at  Oakham.  The  commendation 
here  went  to  another  of  Mr.  Heath's  and  another  of  Mn 
Wythes'  breeding ;  while  in  a  short  class  of  older  steers  the 
point  of  preference  was  rather  a  close  one.  Mr.  Taylor, 
who,  like  Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  has  brought  out  a  won- 
derful Shorthorn  at  Birmingham  before  now,  again  got 
very  forward  with  the  best  of  his  age  and  the  best  of  his 
breed,  bred  and  fed  bv  the  exhibitor.    But  for  being  m* 
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behind  the  shoulder,  this  red  steer  is  wonderfully  true 
and  complete  for  his  age,  although  he  lacks  the 
shle  and  fashion  of  Mr.  Fojjambe's  good-coloured 
thick-coated  beast,  whose  symmetry,  however,  is 
not  so  excellent,  the  roan  being  very  bad  about 
his  Moulder  points,  nor  has  he  fed  so  level  as  the  other. 
Amongst  the  annual  victims  in  the  cow  class  Mr.  Stratton 
**nt  a  sweet  lady-like  five-year-old  that  has  done  very 
well  in  the  stall,  and  which  should  surely  have  taken 
second  prise  instead  of  third,  the  one  preferred  to  her 
being  a  plain  apparently  under-bred  animal,  hut  of  twice 
the  other's  age,  and  with  six  calf  es  instead  of  one  as  her 
produce  in  the  herd ;  and  on  this  showing  only  could 
*ich  an  award  have  been  recorded.  There  was  no  mis- 
take, however,  over  the  best  Shorthorn  cow,  bred  and  fed 
b)  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  long,  low,  deep  one,  of  very 
nice  appearance,  with  famous  quarters,  and  beautifully 
let  down  behind,  but  rather  out  in  her  shoulders,  though 
at  ail  points  a  very  taking  animal,  and  that  for  general 
character  might  have  fairly  stood  in  as  the  best  Shorthorn 
against  such  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Heath's  ox,  or  as  the  best 
female  against  Mr.  Bexridge's  heifer.  Lord  Aylesford  was 
highly  commended  for  nothing  very  particular,  and  the 
other  commendations  included  a  gaudy  plain  cow  of  Mr. 
Pike's,  and  another  poor  thing  from  Broadmoor ;  a  cow 
of  Mr.  Masters',  with  a  deal  of  good  about  her,  being 
unnoticed;  and  a  wretcheoVbeast,  sent  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
bring  more  charitably  passed  over.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
fiud  that  the  present  Lord  Feversham  is  going  on  with 
his  father's  herd,  which  ranked  as  first  amongst  the 
heifers,  with  a  short  thick  cloggy  one,  "  a  vast"  more 
like  hcef  than  anything  else.  The  second  had  some 
pood  looks,  with  nice  round  barrel,  but  was  hard  rather 
than  firm  in  her  touch,  and  Mr.  Aldworth's  entry  was 
worthy  of  her  commendation.  Taken  as  a  lot,  the 
Shorthorns  were  not  an  average  show.  They  carried  away 
none  of  the  great  honours,  although  in  moderate  company, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  question  whether  the  Judges  did 
the  best  by  them,  such  as  they  were. 

For  years  past  the  Devons  have  been  so  continually 
dwindling  down  in  Bingley  Hall,  that  it  surely  would  be 
advisable  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Devon  judge, 
and  put  on  one  say,  more  cognizant  of  the  Scotch  classes, 
which  now  invariably  get  to  the  front  here.  There  was 
one  animal  exhibited  in  the  first  class  of  Devon  Steers, 
bmi  by  Mr.  Quartley,  of  Champson,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Exeter,  and  he  took  the  prize.  In  the  next 
class  Mr.  Smith  won  again  with  a  very  clever,  deep  steer 
of  his  own  breeding,  Mr.  Harry  Prampton  getting  se- 
cond for  a  very  stylish  one,  and  commended  for  a  lathy 
but  highly-bred  beast.  The  second-best  cow  also  came 
from  the  Bradford  Peverell  herd,  tbe  first  place  as  usual 
being  occupied  by  one  of  Mr.  Farthing's  thick,  useful 
*nt ;  while  two  heifers  contended  for  two  prizes,  with 
th«  Somerset  put  first  and  the  North  Devon  second. 

Of  the  four  entries  of  Long-horn  Steers,  two  took 
frjtes,  and  another  was  highly  commended.  Of  the 
'•even  entries  of  Long-horn  Cows,  three  received  some 
notice  from  the  Judges;  but  wc  had  but  a  hasty 
glance  over  them,  and  must  decline  to  take  their  now  pe- 
culiar points  upon  hearsay.  The  Scotch  breeds  were  in 
ao  numerical  strength,  for  of  both  Polled  and  High- 
Lenders  there  were,  in  all,  but  nine  exhibited.  But  the 
bat  animal  in  the  ahow  was  amongst  them,  another  of 
Mr.  McCombie's  black  Polled,  who  scored  up  a  gradually- 
iacreasing  accumulation  of  prizes,  until  Mr.  Wright  him- 
« If  could  scarcely  reckon  them.  He  is  very  good  to 
meet,  has  great  depth,  and  a  fine  firm  touch ;  but  he  has 
.,:"Jc  or  no  grandeur  in  his  appearance,  no  force  of  out- 
Irc,  and  is  more  commendable  as  a  great  heap  of  good  flesh 
*han  as  a  telling  specimen  of  his  breed.  In  his  class  he 
tad  only  one  solitary  opponent ;  and  there  were  only 


four  West  Highlanders,  but  they  were  all  clever,  as,  in 
fact,  one  cannot  but  take  to  a  Highlander  so  long  as  his 
native  characteristics  arc  in  any  way  preserved.  The 
Crosses  were  altogether  moderate,  the  two  highly-com- 
mended steers  positively  indifferent;  and,  taking  our 
line  from  Birmingham,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  issued  on  the  very  quasi 
authority  of  the  Smithfield  Club  will  scarcely  be  warranted 
when  the  time  comes. 

There  was  scarcely  a  breed  of  sheep  but  that  has  been 
better  represented  in  Bingley  Hall.    Mr.  Foljambe  did  not 
make  any  entries  of  Leicesters,  and  Lord  Bernera'  dainty 
weakly  pen  succeeded  to  the  first  place,  as  the  other  two 
prizes  awarded  to  the  only  other  two  lots  in  competition 
might  have  reasonably  been  withheld.    The  other  Long- 
wools  or  Cotswolds  were  almost  equally  indifferent,  for 
the  best  pen  was  very  middling ;  the  third  prize  of  Lin- 
colns  had  some  size,  and  Messrs.  West's  entry,  although 
not  sorty,  more  appearance  than  any  of  the  others.     In 
the  Sonthdowns,  again,  the  opposition  to  Lord  Walsing- 
hom  was  very  poor,  both  Lord  Sondes  and  Lord  Radnor 
having,  by  these  presents  at  least,  trained  off.    The  Coles- 
hill  shearlings  were  really  bad,  and  the  older  sheep  sadly 
lacking  style  and  smartness.     Whereas  Lord  Walsing- 
ham's  shearlings  were  the  neatest,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
handsomest  his  lordship  has  ever  sent  to  Birmingham,  so 
full  of  symmetry  and  breeding,  and  so  wonderfully  well 
got  up ;  but  then  there  was  an  own  brother  to  the  best 
Bury  shearling  in  the  first  prize  pen,  and  Mr.  Woods  and 
John  Day  must  divide  the  credit  between  them.    The 
best  older  sheep  were  not  so  well  matched,  one  having 
a  very  bad  head,  but  the  Merton  flock  is  manifestly  in 
force ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Overman  is  going  back, 
and  even  his  renowned  cross  is  losing  its  leg  of  mutton, 
and  on  immaterial  commendation  was  his  only  reward. 
So  far  as  the  sheep  judges  were  concerned,  nothing  could 
work  better  than  the  new  arrangement,  by  which  some 
new  men  were  put  on — Mr.  Fookes  for  the  Sonthdowns, 
Mr.  Mansell  for  the  Shropshires,  and  Mr.  Spencer  for  the 
Leicesters.     Even  the  Shropshires  awards  were  received 
with  kind  complacency,  and  that  is  saying  something:,  too. 
In  the  opening  class,  however,  the  two  short-wool  judges 
divided,  Mr.  Fookes  going  for  the  quality  of  Mr.  Beach's 
pen  and  Mr.  Mansell  for  the  better  hand  on  Mr.  Mathews' 
sheep,  which  were  eventually  pronounced  the  superior,  as 
Mr.  Fookes  subsequently  admitted.    But,  as  last  year,  the 
best  of  all  the  Shropshires  were  Mr.  Nock's  sheep,  that 
strike  you  at  once  for  their  uniform  good  looks,  size,  use,  and 
constitution.    Mr.  Prece  himself  might  pile  up  the  superla- 
tive over  them,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  with  another  good  lot, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Smith  could  afford  to  succumb  in  such  com- 
pany. Mr.  Beech's  old  single  wether  was  very  good,  square, 
and  true,  and  in  the  pens  of  old  sheep  Lord  Wenlock, 
with  his  Wenlock  flock,  had  the  credit  to  beat  two  lots  from 
Sutton  Maddock,  the  one  pen  of  which  took  the  second 
prize  and  the  other  a  commendation,  so  that  the  victory 
was  by  no  means  a  walk-over.    The  Oxfordshire  Downs 
were  perhaps  more  in  the  advancement  than  any  other 
breed  of  sheep  in  the  show.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
good  pen  waa  only  highly  commended,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Druce's  not  noticed;    but  then  the  Eynsham  wethers 
were  wretchedly  got  up,  as  if  the  main  object  wefe  to  make 
their  necks  look  as  long  and  weak  as  possible.    The  two 
winning  lots  were  remarkable  for  one  capital  sheep  in 
each,  Mr.  Stilgoe,  indeed,  having  one  very  good,  one  very 
fair,  and  one  very  bad ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers  one  quite 
good  enough  to  send  up  to  London  on  his  own  account. 
As  wc  have  already  said,  Mr.  John  Overman  could  not 
hold  his  own  with  the  crosses,  where  the  Oxfords  weie 
again  in  front,  with  the  Lincolns  showing,  as  they  fre- 
quently do,  to  more  advantage  in  the  single  ewe  class, 
while  the  Shropshire  ewes  ran  up  to  a  verj  short  entry,  with 
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Mr.  Coxon's  flock  at  the  head  of  it.  Although  but  a  b.ul 
place  for  the  sale  of  stock,  Lord  Wulsiughaui's,  aud  uiniiy 
more  of  the  sheep  exhibited,  will  be  sold  in  Birmingham. 

In  the  exercise,  as  we  take  it,  of  some  very  good  taste, 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  themselves,  the  Messrs.  Howard 
again  sent  their  young  breeding  pigs  to  Birmingham ;  and 
with  three  entries  of  five  in  each  pen,  they  took  the  first, 
second,  and  third  prizes !  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  case,  however,  is  that  of  some  of  these  pigs  of  the 
same  litter  show  precisely  the  same  discrepancies  as  to 
dentition  for  which  their  elder  brethren  were  thrown  out 
last  year;  and  if  the  rejection  were  then  justified,  so  at 
least,  for  the  sake  of  a  principle,  should  it  be  insisted 
upon  now,  or  what  is  the  principle  worth  ?  Still,  although 
Messrs.  Howard  have  now  escaped,  the  list  of  the  black- 
balled included  Mr.  Stearn,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Mangles 
(over  and  over  again),  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Bantock. 
The  Bedford  fat  pigs  of  three  in  pen  also  took  the  first  and 
third  prizes  of  their  class,  being  divided  by  Her  Majesty's 
Windsor  whites,  and  almost  all  the  other  entries  disqualified 
by  the  veterinary  inspector.  This  Bedford  pig,  a  lengthy 
good  collared  animal,  is,  we  believe,  a  eross  between  Wain- 
man  and  Duckering,  whereby,  preserving  much  of  the 
size,  something  of  the  coarseness  of  the  Yorkshire  whites 
is  got  rid  of,  although  the  cross  is  occasionally  short  of 
coat.  They  quite  over-powered  the  smart  Royals,  which 
had  also  to  give  way  in  another  class  to  Mr.  Cartwright, 
Mr.  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Stearn,  but  the  competition  in  both 
these  cases  was  very  limited.  There  was  a  for  larger 
entry  of  single  fat  pigs,  where  Mr.  Lynn  was  first  with  a 
capital,  deep,  curly-coated  white,  the  Berkshires  reaching 
to  second  and  third,  and  some  other  whites  coming  in  for 
commendations.  Amongst  the  breeding  Berkshires  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  maintained  the  lead  he  has 
so  long  held  here,  with  his  pretty  fine-quality  sort,  that 
surely,  though,  is  getting  away  from  the  useful  rough-and- 
ready  customer  a  true  Berkshire  pig  should  be.  Mr. 
King  Tombs'  long  nigs  look  more  like  this,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
trey's  more  so  still,  although  they  do  not  find  as  much 
favour  in  the  show-yard.  Still,  quality  always  will  tell 
in  public,  and  although  the  judges  were  new  to  their 
places,  after  the  long  innings  of  Messrs.  Moon  and  Spear- 
ing, they  quite  justified  by  their  doings  the  opinion  of 
the  full  Council,  that  it  is  as  well  now  and  then  to  have  a 
little  fresh  blood. 

With  the  Hall  admirably  arranged,  the  game-fowl  were 
on  view  during  the  day,  as  well  as  the  ducks,  in  the  small 
chamber,  to  be  converted  on  Monday  into  an  auction- 
room.  But  the  placing  of  the  'poultry  was  a  sealed  book 
when  we  left  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  it  been 
otherwise  we  would  have  needed  the  eyes  of  Argus,  the 
hands  of  Briareus,  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  Irish  bird,  a 
prize  one  no  doubt,  to  cope  with  Dorkings  that  reach  to 
a  hundred  entries  in  a  single  class,  and  to  classes  of  in- 
finite varieties — with  Cochins,  of  divers  colours  and  curious 
feathers;  with  Bramahs,  light  and  dark;  with  Creve-coeurs, 
Hondans,  La  Fleche,  and  other  familiar  breeds ;  with 
Spanish,  Hamburghs,  Polish,  and  the  glorious  Game,  with 
their  varmint  blood-like  heads,  bright  eyes,  and  handsome 
crests ;  and  with  bantams  and  pigeons,  which  bother  even 
the  brains  of  Messrs.  Harrison  Weir  and  Tegetmeier, 
who  paint  them,  and  write  about  them,  and  dream  about 
them,  and  talk  about  them,  until  the  smoking-room  of  "  The 
Queen's"  becomes  as  fluffy  as  Doncaster  is  horsey  on  the 
night  before  the  Leger. 

The  cups  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Dorking 
coloured  (except  silver-grey),  best  cock,  hatched]  1867, 
Mr.  John  Fox,  St.  Bees,  Cumberland;  Cochin-China 
(cinnamon  and  buff),  best  cock,  hatched  in  1867,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Manchester;  Amateur  sweepstakes  of  21s.  each 
for  the  best  Cochin-China  cock  (brown  or  partridge  tea-  I 
thared),  hatched  in  1867,  Edward  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  | 


Salop ;  litv.  T.  Taylor's  prize  of  £3  for  the  beat  white 
Cochin  cock,  of  any  age,  Richard  Sinalley,  Lancaster; 
Cup,  Bramah-Pootra  fowls  (dark),  best  cock,  [hatched 
iu  1867,  Mrs.  Hurt,  Alderwasley,  Derby  j  Bramah- 
Pootra  flight),  best  cock,  of  any  age,  H.  Do*- 
sett,  Pleshy,  Chelmsford ;  best  pair  of  hens  or  pullets,  Mr, 
Frederick  Crook,  Forest  Hill,  London  ;  best  cock  bird 
in  Creve-coeurs,  Houdans,  or  La  Fleche,  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley  (creve-coeur) ;  best  pair  of  hens  or  pullets  in  same 
classes,  Col.  Stuart- Wortley,  Grove  End  Road,  London ; 
(Houdan) ;  for  best  Spanish  cock,  hatched  in  1867,  Mia 
Biggar,  Ecclefochan,  Dumfriesshire ;  best  silver-spangled 
Hamburgh  cock  of  any  age,  Henry  Beldon,  Bingley, 
Yorkshire  ;  best  game  cock,  hatched  in  1867  (black- 
breasted  red),  Rev.  L.  R.  Jacob,  Llanfair,  Welshpool. 

The  weights  of  some  of  the  entries  which  may  be  properly 
termed  farm  poultry  were  6s  follows:  Turkeys,  cock  and 
hen,  exceeding  one  year  old,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  prizes  re- 
spectively, 501bs.,  46 Jibs.,  42J lbs.,  and  42*lbs. ;  birds  of 
1867,  1st  prize  361bs.  13oz.,  2nd  851bs.,  8rd  351b*.,  and 
4th  33|lbs.  Geese,  white  gander  and  goose,  exceeding 
one  year  old,  1st  prize  54}lbs.,  2nd  491bs. ;  birds  of 
1867,  1st  prize  441bs.,  2nd  411bs. ;  grey  aud  mottled, 
exceeding  one  year  old,  1st  prize  541bs.,  2nd  411bs.; 
birds  of  1867,  1st  prise  45flbs.,  2nd  45*lbs.  Docks, 
white  Aylesbury  (drake  and  duck),  1st  prize  18*lba.t  2nd 
17|lbs.,  third  16|lbs. ;  Rouen,  1st  prize  19*lbs.,  2nd 
181bs.,  8rd  181bs,  4th  161bs.,  5th  17P».,  6th  15|lbs. 

The  display  of  roots  is  much  below  what  it  has  been  on  for- 
mer occasions,  both  as  to  the  number  and  general  merit  of  the 
specimens.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  attribntable  to 
the  ungenial  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  to  the  fact  of  several  well-known  exhibitors  in  this  de- 
partment being  absent.  The  weights,  both  of  mangolds, 
swedes,  and  turnips,  were  so  manifestly  below  the  ordinary 
weights  that  the  judge  did  not  submit  a  single  specimen  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  scales.  The  display  of  cabbage  ia  about 
of  average  merit ;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Melbourne,  i)erbyBmre, 
who  has  before  taken  honours  in  the  same  class,  standing  first 
and  second,  with  six  specimens  each  of  his  "  champion,"  weigh- 
ing 3871bs.,  and  8561bs.  respectively.  His  success  on  former 
years  has,  perhaps,  had  the  effect  of  frightening  other  compe- 
titors from  the  field.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  tw 
potatoes,  except  that— perhaps  from  selection  of  the  town 
planted — there  is  a  tendency  observable  in  some  of  the  round 
varieties  to  assume  the  kidney  form,  and  the  kindeys  the  ronnd 
form.  The  display  of  barley  is  fair,  but  nothing  more ;  whuc 
the  white  wheats  are  superior,  and  the  peas  and  beans  remark- 
ably good. 

PRIZE    LIST. 
CATTLE. 
Judges.— Mr.  GeoTgc  Bright,  Broom,  Aston-on-Clnn,  Salop. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Keary,  Bridgnorth. 
Mr.  William  Sanday,  Holme  Picrrepont>  Notting- 
ham. 

HEREFORDS. 

Oxen  or  Steers.— First  prise  £16,  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton, 
near  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire ;  second,  £10,  John  Ed*™ 
Jones,  Springfield,  Breinton,  near  Hereford ;  third,  £5,  flahp 
Turner.  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire.  Comment 
Colonel  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Locfajoge,  Wantage, 
Berksliire ;  Henry  Bettridge,  jEast  Hanney,  Wantage,  Berk- 
shire. **  * 

Steers.— First  prize  £15,  Benjamin  Cocks,  Tngford, 
Church  Stretton ;  second,  £10,  Joseph  Beach,  The  Hattons, 
Brewood,  and  Dudley ;  third,  £5,  Richard  Hill,  Orleton  Cow*, 
Ludlow,  Herefordshire. 

CowSd— First  prize  £15,  Henry  Bettridge,  Bast  Hannef. 
Wantage ;  second,  £10,  John  Baldwin,  Ludfington,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  ;  third,  £5,  Robert  Vincent  Corbet  Groves,  Ber- 
nngton,  Salop.  Commended:  John  Wigmore,  Bickerton 
Court,  Much  Marcle,  Herefordshire ;  Samuel  Plimlcy,  Alber- 
bury,  Salop. 

Heiters.— First  prize,  £15,  Gold  Medal  for  best  eov  or 
heifer  of  any  breed  or  age,  and  extra  prize  of  £85  as  best 
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flrTpford,  Henry  Bettridge,  East  Hauuev,  Wantage,  Berks, , 
*ttmd,  £10,  John  Himgerford  Arkwright,  Hampton  Corfrt, 
w^Lwminster,  Herefordshire;  third,  15,  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneca,  Windsor  Castle.  Commended:  Her  Majesty  the 
Qo*n;  Joseph  Crane,  Calcot,  Shrewsbury. 

SHORTHORNS. 

On*  or  Stubs.— First  prize,  £15,  extra  prize  of  £25  as 
ti»  bat  Shorthorn,  William  Heath,  Lndham  Hail,  Norwich  ; 
leoond,  £10,  Rowland  Wood,  Clapton,  near  Thrapston,  North- 
amptonshire ;  third,  £5,  John  Coleman,  Ronhall,  near 
Wvnorulhun, Norfolk.  Commended:  William  Heath,  Lud- 
lum  Hall,  Norwich;  Thomas  Fulver,  Brongbton,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Steibs.— First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder  and  Earl 
of  AjWbnTs  prize  of  £15  as  the  best  Shorthorn  bred  and  fed 
1)  the  eihibitor,  George  Taylor,  Sewerby  Cottage,  Bridlington 
Quay ;  second,  £10,  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop, 
.Notts;  third,  £5,  Sir  William  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart,  Ged- 
fingtoa  Grange,  Kettering.  Commended :  Earl  of  Radnor, 
GM11,  Hfehworth,  Wiltshire. 

Cows.— first  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  the 
Me  of  Sutherland,  Lillehurst,  Newport,  Salop ;  second,  £10, 
Bichard  Taylor,  Hazcleigh  Hall,  Maldon,  Essex ;  third,  £5, 
Kichard  Stratton,  Walla  Court,  Stapleton,  Bristol ;  highly 
commended,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington  Hall,  Coventry. 
Crameaded,  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton,  near  Tewkesbury;  Thos. 
G*nc  and  Son,  Broadmoor,  Northleach,  Gloncestershire ; 
Adam  Dugdale,  Rose  Hill,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Hums.— First  prize.  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
MFe?eialiam,I)iincoinbe  Park,  Helmsley,  York;  second, 
£10,  Graddon  and  John  Perry,  Acton  Pigott,  Salop  ;  third, 
S3,  William  Tidy,  Middleton,  TamworUi.  Commended, 
Henry  Greenway,  Hambrook,  near  Bristol;  William  Aid- 
worth,  frilford,  near  Abingdon,  Berks. 

DEVONS. 

Om  oi  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  William  Smith, 
Higher  Hoopern,  Exeter,  Devon.    ( No  competition .) 

Stiem,— First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and 
«tra  priie  of  £35  for  the  best  Devon,  William  Smith,  Higher 
Uoopern;  second,  £10,  Harry  Frampton,  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire. Commended,  Harry  Frampton,  William  Smith,  Higher 
Hoopera. 

Cois.-Firat  prize,  £15,  Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Conrt, 
Bndgrtiter,  Somerset ;  second,  £10,  Edward  Parfitt,  Palace 
ftm,  Wells,  Somerset.  Commended,  William  Smith,  Higher 
Hoopera. 

Hnniu.— First  prize,  £15,  Richard  Barton,  Place  Barton, 
woaddjit,  Devon ;  second,  £10,  William  Smith,  Higher 
liooprra, 

^  LONG  HORNS. 

Oxn  oi  Steers. — First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
frier,  Sir  John  Harpnr  Crewe,  Bart.,  Calke  Abbey,  Derby- 
«ire;  seeond,  £5,  W.  T.  Cox,  M.P.,  Spondon  Hall,  near 
«rty.  Commended,  J.  H.  Barbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth. 
i  Cows  oi  Heifers.-— First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
^cr,V.T.Cox,M.P.,  Spondon  Hall;  second,  £5,  John 
'*feon  Barbery,  The  Crofts,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Com- 
aowfad,  Thos.  SatehweU,  HernfieM,  Knowle. 
SCOTCH  BREEDS. 

Polled  Oun  ahd  Steers.— First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal 
»}  fwder,  extra  £26  as  the  best  Scott,  Mr.  C.  RatclifTs  prize 
°» 10  guineas  for  best  Scot,  cold  medal  as  the  best  ox  or 
*m  of  any  breed  or  age,  hotel  and  innkeepers'  prize  of  30 
Jjaeasas  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle  classes,  and  the  Fresi- 
tat't  prize  of  25  guineas  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed 
wage,  bred  and  fed  by  exhibitor,  William  McCombie,  Tilly- 
™r,  Aberdeen,  N.  B. ;  second,  £10,  Andrew  Longmore, 
Ifkidd,  Battle,  Banffshire, 

West  Highjaicd  Oxnr  oh  Steers.— First  prise,  £15,  and 
Wf  w  medal  aa  breeder,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Dnnrobin  Mains, 
gar  Golspie,  N.  B. ;  second,  £10,  Richard  Coston,  Hayton, 
*"*w  Ikey,  Satop ;  third,  £5,  Thomas  Leslie,  Melville  Cart- 
*nfkt,  Melville  House,  Fife,  and  NewbotUe,  Northampton- 

Scotch  c<m9  OE  Hewers.— First  prize,  £10,  James  Reid, 
^Trtoae,  Afford,  Aberdeenshire ;  second,  £5,  William 
yncer,  Potters  Harston,  Hinckley.  Commended,  Dnke  of 
*****  and  Qneansberry,  Tibbers,  Thornhill,  Dnmfries- 


WELSH  BREEDS. 
[No  entries.] 

NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK  POLLED  BREEDS. 
[No  entries.] 

OTHER  PURE  BREEDS  AND  CROSS-BRED  ANIMALS. 

Fat  Oxen  oh  Steers.— First  prize,  £10,  Colonel  Robert 
Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks ;  se- 
cond, £5,  Richard  Hawkes,  Hunscote,  Charlecotc,  Warwick- 
shire. Highly  commended,  Joseph  Beach,  The  Hattons, 
Brewood  and  Flour  Mills,  Dudley ;  Richard  Burton,  Place 
Barton,  Broadclyst,  near  Exeter. 

Fat  Cows.— No  entry. 

Fat  Heifers.— First  prize,  £10,  Silver  Medal  as  breeder, 
William  Tidy,  Middleton,  Tamworth;  second,  £5,  William 
Henry  Marbrow,  Newton  Solney,  Burton-upon-Trcnt. 

EXTRA  CLASSES. 
For  animals  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  preceding 
classes. 
Oxen  or  Steers.— No  merit. 

Cows  or  Heifers.— Prize  £5,  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Beau- 
desert,  Rugcley,  Staffordshire. 

SHEEP. 
Judges.— Mr.  H.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mansell,  Ercall  Park,  Wellington, 

Salop. 
Mr.  F.  Spencer,  Claybrook,  Lutterworth. 

LEICESTERS. 
Three  fiit  wethers  not  exceeding  22  months  old.  First  prize, 
£15  and  silver  medal  as  breeder.  Extra  prize  of  10  guineas 
given  by  W.  D.  Bromley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  best  pen  of  Long- 
woolled  sheep,  Lord  JSerners,  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicester; 
second,  £10,  William  Perry  Herrick,  Beaomanor  Park,  Leices- 
tershire ;  third,  £5,  William  Perry  Herrick. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP  not  being  Leicesters. 
Three  fat  wethers  not  exceeding  22  months  old.  First  prize, 
£15  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  William  Henry  Hitchcock, 
Miserdcn  Park,  near  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire;  second, 
£10,  William  Donne,  Monkton,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire; 
third.  £5,  John  Pears,  Mere,  Branston,  Lincoln.  Com- 
mended: Thomas  and  George  West,  GreenhiU  Farm,  Bletch- 
ington,  Oxon. 

SOUTH  AND  OTHER  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Three  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— First 
prize,  £15  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  prize  of  £20 
given  by  the  linen  and  woollen  drapers  of  Birmingham  for  the 
best  pen  of  three  fat  wethers,  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall, 
ThetforcL  Norfolk;  second,  £10,  Lord  Walsingham;  third, 
£5,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk.  Com- 
mended :  Lord  Sondes. 

Three  fat  wethers,  exceeding  22,  but  not  exceeding  34 
months  old.— First  prize,  £10  and  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall ;  second,  £5,  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Coleshill,  Highworth. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Five  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— Prize  of 
20  guineas',  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Thos.  Avery, 
Esq.),  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Henry  Matthews,  Mont- 
ford,  Shrewsbury.  Highly  commended :  Joseph  Beach,  The 
Hattons,  Brewood,  and  Flour  Mills,  Dudley. 

Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— First 
prize,  £15,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder ;  extra  prize  of  10  gs., 

fiven  by  G.  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  best  pen  of 
hropshiro  Sheep ;  and  £10  given  by  the  Linen  and  Woollen 
Drapers  of  Birmingham  for  the  second-best  pen  of  three  fat 
Wethers,  Thomas  Nock,  Sutton  House,  Shiflhal ;  second,  £10, 
Henry  Matthews,  Mont  ford,  Shrewsbury ;  third,  £5,  William 
Yates,  Grindle  House,  Shiflhal.  Commended :  Joseph  Beach, 
The  Hattons. 

Three  Fat  Wethers,  exceeding  22  but  not  exceeding  84 
months  old.— First  prize,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder, 
Lord  Wenlock,  Monk  Hall,  Much  Wenlock;  second,  £5, 
Henry  Smith,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shiflhal.  Commended : 
Henry  Smith. 

Single  Shropshire  Wether.— Silver  Cap,  value  5  ga.,  given 
by  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe  of  Birmingham  for  best 
Shropshire  Wether  of  any  age,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder, 
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Joseph  lk*ach,  The  liattons,  Brcwood.  Commended:  Lord 
Wciilock,  Monk  Hall,  Mueh  Wcnlock  ;  Earl  of  Aylcsford, 
Fackington  Hull,  Coventry. 

OXFORDSHIRE  DOWNS. 
Throe  Eat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  Zachariah  W.  Stilgoe, 
Adderbury  Grounds,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire  ;  second,  £5,  Alfred 
Rogers,  Bromham,  near  Bedford.  Highly  commended,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  Oxon.  Com- 
mended, Nathaniel  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  Manor  Farm,  Banbury, 
Oxfordshire. 

SHEEP  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  COMPETE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  CLASS. 

Three  Fat  Wethers,  of  any  Age.— First  prize,  £10,  and 
Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  Thomas  Qunncll,  Milton,  Cambridge- 
shire ;  second,  £5,  Edward  Frood,  Bonhey,  Exminstcr, 
Devon. 

CROSS  BRED  SHEEP. 

Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  J.  K.  Shrimpton, 
Easington  Farm,  Chilton,  Bucks ;  second,  £5,  Nathaniel 
Stilgoe,  Adderbury  Manor  Farm,  Banbury.  Highly  com- 
mended, John  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton,  Burnham  Market, 
Lynn. 

LEICESTER  EWES. 

Fat  ewes  of  any  age,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. 
[Entry  not  exhibited.] 

LINCOLN  AND  COTSWOLD  EWES. 
Fat  ewes  of  any  age,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — First 
prize,  £5,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  John  Henry  Casswell, 
Lauehton,  Folkingham,  Lincolnshire;  second,  £3,  Joseph 
Craddock,  Eastington,  North  leach.  Commended,  John  King 
Tombs,  Langford,  Lcchlade,  Gloucestershire. 

SOUTH  AND  OTHER  DOWN  EWES. 
Fat  ewes  of  any  age,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — First 
prize,  £5,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock ;  second,  £3.  Lord  Walaingham, 
Mcrton  Hall,  Thetford.  Highly  commended :  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 
Fat  ewe  of  any;  age  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — First 
prize,  £5  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  John  Coxon,  Freeford 
Farm,  Lichfield ;  second,  £3,  Bowen  and  Jones,  Ensdon 
House,  Shrewsbury.  Highly  commended:  John  Coxon, 
Freeford  Farm. 

FAT    PIGS. 
Judois.— Mr.  W.  H.  Clare,  Twycross,  Atherstone. 
Mr.  A.  F.  M.  Drnce,  Burgh  field,  Reading. 
Mr.  C.  Randell,  Chadbury,  Evesham. 

Three  fat  pigs,  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  10  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Thomas  Leslie 
Melville  Cartwright,  Melville  House,  Fife  and  Newbottle, 
Northamptonshire ;  second,  £5,  John  Lynn,  Church  Farm, 
Stroxton,  Grantham ;  third,  £3,  Samuel  G.  Steam,  Brandeston, 
Wickham  Market,  Suffolk.  Highly  commended :  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle.  Disqualified:  Thos.  Bantock 
Mcrridale  House,  Wolverhampton. 

Three  fat  pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  15  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  prize 
of  £5  5s.  for  the  best  pen  of  fat  pigs,  James  and  Frederick 
Howard,  Britannia  Farms,  Bedford;  second,  £5,  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle  ;  third,  £3,  James  and  Frederick 
Howard.  Disqualified:  Samuel  Geater  Stean,  Brandeston, 
Wickham  Market,  Suffolk  ;  Joseph  Beach,  the  Hattons,  fire- 
wood, and  Flour  Mills,  Dudley;  Geo.  Mangles,  Givendale, 
near  Ripon,  Yorkshire;  George  J.  Mitchell,  Newton  Mount, 
Burton-upon  -Trent . 

Fat  pig,  exceeding  15  months  old. — First  prize,  £G,  and 
silver  medal  as  breeder,  John  Lynn,  Church  Farm,  Stroxton, 
Grantham  ;  second,  £4,  John  King  Tombs,  Langford,  Lech- 
lade,  Gloucestershire ;  third,  £2,  Hebcr  Humfrey,  Kingstone 
Farm,  Shrivcnham,  Berks.  Highly  commended :  Richard 
Elmhirst,  Duckering,  Northorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lincoln ; 
James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia  Farm,  Bedford.  Com- 
mended :  Earl  of  Radnor ;  Thos.  Crisp,  Butley  Abbey,  Wick- 
ham Market.  Disqualified :  Geo.  Mangles,  Givendale,  near 
Ripon, Yorkshire;  Geo.  Mangles;  Geo.  Mangles. 


BREEDING  PIGS. 

Bmik shirk  Bkf.kd. — Five  pigs  of  one  litter,  excewk: 
three  and  not  exceeding  six  months  old. — First  prize,  ll'J, 
and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  prize  of  £5  5s.,  for  tl* 
best  pen  of  pigs  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  Joseph  Saitfc. 
Uenlry-in-Ardcii ;  second,  £5,  John  King  Tombs,  langford 
Lcchlade,  Gloucestershire ;  third,  £3,  John  King  Tomt 
Highly  commended  and  silver  medal:  Joseph  Smith,  Henley- 
in-Arden;  Ueber  Humfrey,  Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenbu 
Farm,  Berks.  Highly  commended :  John  Spencer,  Villicn 
Hill,  Kenilworth.  Commended :  Abraham  Dixon,  Birch© 
Green,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham ;  Heber  Humfrey,  King- 
stone Fann. 

Pigs  of  other  Large  Breeds.— Five  pigs  of  one  litter, 
exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding  six  months  old.— Firrt 

Jirize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  James  and  Frederick 
toward,  Britannia  Farms,  Bedford ;  second,  £5,  Janes  and 
Frederick  Howard ;  third,  £3,  James  and  Frederick  HoitnL 
Pigs  or  a  Small  Breed.— Five  pigs  of  one  Utter, ^lad- 
ing three  and  not  exceeding  six  months  old.— -Fust  prize,  £1", 
and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  an  extra  prize  of  25  w.,  fa 
tlie  best  pen  of  pigs  of  a  small  breed,  John  Lynn,  Church 
Farm,  Stroxton,  Grantham ;  second,  £6,  and  silver  mub, 
Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester;  third,  a, 
Countess  of  Aylesford,  Fackington  Hall,  Coventry.  Hi$W} 
commended:  Robert  Berkley,  Spetchley  Park, near  Wor- 
cester ;  Peter  Eden,  Salford. 

CORN. 

Judges. — Mr,  Ewd.  Davenport,  Erdington. 

Mr.  J.  Mathews,  Edgbaston  House,  Birmingham. 

Wiiite  Wheat.— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.— First  prw, 
£2  2s.,  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage, 
Berks  (Talavera) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  Joseph  H.  Clark,  Altwd, 
Maidenhead  (Cliidham). 

Red  Wheat.— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.— First  mue, 
£2  2s.,  Thomas  Horley,  jun.,  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington 
(Nursery)  ;  second  £1  Is.,  E.  Lythall,  Radford  Hall, Leaming- 
ton (Nursery).  Highly  commended:  Robert  Loyd  Luxlaj. 
M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks  (Nursery). 

Barley. — Samples  of  one  bushel  each.  First  prize,  *• 
2s.,  John  C.  Adkins,  Milcote,  Stratford-upon-Avon  (UalWti 
Pedigree) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  T.  Lowe,  Trysuu,  WolTcrhamptM 
(Old  Shropshire).  p 

Oats. — Samples  of  one  bushel  each.  First  prize,  £2  ^ 
Frederick  Lythall,  Spittal  Farm,  Banbury ;  second,  £1  Is 
Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berk-' 
(White  Dutch). 

Beans.— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.— First  prize,  £2  •*•- 
Frederick  Lythall,  Spittal  Farm,  Banbury ;  second,  £1  !«•» 
Joseph  H.  Clarke,  Altwood  House,  Maidenhead  (WhitefyeJ- 
Commended,  Edmund  Lythall,  Radford  Hall,  near  Leamington. 

Peas  (White).— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.  First  pn* 
£2  2s.,  Joseph  II.  Clark,  Altwood  House,  Maidenhead  (King- 
wood  Marrow) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  Frederick  Lythall,  Spittal 
Farm,  Banbury  (Banbury  Piizetakers). 

Peas  (Blue).— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.  First  pnw, 
£2  2s.,  Frederick  Lythall,  Spittal  Farm ;  second,  II  K  M- 
mund  Lythall,  Radford  HaU,  near  Leamington.  Commended, 
George  Dunkley,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton. 

Peas  (Grey).— Samples  of  one  bushel  each.  First  pntf. 
£2  2s.,  Frederick  Lythall,  Spittal  Farm.    Only  one  entry. 

ROOTS. 

J  U  does  . — Mr.  Edward  Davenport,  Erdington . 

Mr.  J.  Mathews,  Edgbaston  House,  BinningM*. 

A  silver  cup,  or  other  articles  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  ten 
guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Ryland,of  Birnnngnini, 
for  the  best  collection  of  the  four  following  varicti^JJ  h 
— Long  mangold  wurzel,  globe  mangold  wurzel,  swedes,  JJ° 
carrots,  six  roots  of  each  to  be  shown ;  Sir  William  Hearn- 
cote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hursley  Park,  Winchester,  HalTs  long  t* 
mongolds,HaU's  globe  mangolds,  Hall's  Westbury  purples***. 
Hall's  long  Belgian  carrots.  .  ■ 

ConL  Ram  (six  specimens).— First  prize,  £2  2s.,  tol- J 
S.  North,  M.P.,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury  (green).  *****> 
£1  Is.,  Col.  North,  M.P.  (green).  . 

IjONO  Mangold  Wurtzel  (six  specimens).— Firo  pnw. 
£2  2s.,  James  Webb,  Spring  Hill,  Fladbury,  Pershore ;  sccoafl, 
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i\  lsn  Samuel  Robinson,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  Derby  - 
-Lire. 

Globe  Mangold  Wuxtzel  (six  specimens). — First  prise, 
Li  it.,  Samuel  Robinson,  Shaw  House  ;  second,  £1  Is.,  Col. 
North,  M.P. 

Swidzs  of  ant  Variety  (six  specimens). — First  prize, 
££  &,  Zachariah  W.  Stilgoe,  Addcrbury  Grounds,  Banbury 
(PorpleTop) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  Col.  North,  M.F.  Commended, 
Col  North,  M.P. ;  Zachariah  W.  Stilgoe. 

Common  Turnips,  White  Flesh  (six  specimens). — First 
prize,  £2  2s.,  J.  II.  Clark,  A  It  wood,  Maidenhead;  second, 
ilk,  James  Webb,  Spring  Hill,  Fladbnry,  near  Fcrshoro 
(lire?  Stone). 

Common  Turnips,  Yellow  FLEsn  (six  specimens). — 
First  prize,  £2  Ss.,  James  Webb,  Spring  Hill,  Fladbury  (Dale's 
Hybrid) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  William  MeCombie,  Tillyfour,  Aber- 
<Wd,  N.  B.  (Aberdeen  Yellow). 

Cae*)w  or  i»T  Variety  (six  specimens). — No  merit. 

Ox  Cibbage  (Six  specimens). — First  prize,  £2  2s.,  S.  Ro- 
binson, Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire  (Robinson's 
Champion) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  S.  Robinson  (Robinson's  Cham- 
pioa). 

Kidney  Potatoes  (Twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  £2 
2*,  John  K.  Fowler,  Frebendal  Farms,  Aylesbury  (King  of 
the  Hakei) ;  second,  £1  Is.,  G.  Dunkley,  Kingsthorpe,  Nor- 
taampton  (seedling).     Highly  commended,  George  Dunkley 

Bonn>  Potatoes  (Twelve  specimens)  .--First  prize,  £2  2s., 
John  Shaekel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham 
(Bed Repeat*);  second,  £1  Is.,  George  Mangles,  Givendalc, 
Jtipoo,  Yorkshire. 

Rmtn  toe  the  Ages  op  Stock. — Professor  John 
Gsmgee,  Albert  Veterinary  College,  Bayswater,  London. 

Vmuxiir  Surgeons  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authority.— Messrs.  llnnt  and  Parker,  Birmingham. 

VimjjAET  Inspector.— Mr.  E.  Stanley,  Birming- 
ham. 


TW  uiaeteeath  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
took  place  on  Nov.  28th  •,  the  Earl  of  Fowis,  the  president  of 
tbt  fear,  in  the  chair.  The  Earl  of  Bradford  was  elected  the 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
»«e  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  his  attention  to  the 
rferesta  of  the  society  during  the  past  year.  Votes  of  thanks 
"re  paHed  to  the  donors  of  special  prizes.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  pasted  to  Mr.  Shaekel,  the  honorary  treasurer,  and  he  was 
*--sppoisted  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  thanks  of  the 
wering  were  given  to  the  stewards  of  the  various 
apartments,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  management  of  the 
noibition.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Mapplebeck, 
>sdUie  other  members  of  the  Poultry  Committee,  for  their 
services  in  the  management  of  that  important  department  of 
tbe  show.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  a  list  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
»«i  to  form  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  names  of 
Mr.  V.  D.  Bromley,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Dixon,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Arnold, 
*fid  Mr.  J.  Cbetshire,  were  proposed  in  the  room  of  others, 
•to,  during  the  past  year,  had  not  attended  to  the  duties  of 
tae  office  through  infirmity  or  from  other  reasons.  Mr.  Luck- 
art  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  list.  Mr. 
liorltj,  feeling,  with  others,  that  the  agricultural  interest  in 
*•*  Midland  Counties  was  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
iirf  of  Mr.  Lowe,  proposed  another  list,  in  which  he  intro- 
Atftd  the  names  of  Messrs.  Clare  (Leicestershire),  Harris 
Worcestershire),  J.  H.  Lees  (Warwickshire),  and  R.  II. 
Masfea  (Staffordshire).  Mr.  Osborne  seconded  the  motion, 
tbieh,  however,  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  15.  The  President 
ttjgested  to  the  meeting  that  the  Society  should  follow  the 
**ample  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
^aWish  a  class  of  life  subscribers.  The  system,  as  they  all 
^rj  well  knew,  had  answered  well,  not  only  in  the  Royal 
**»!>,  but  in  nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
"j&stry.  He  next  pointed  out  an  incouvenience  which  arose 
frwa  the  present  non-consecutive  arrangement  of  the  poultry 
l**s»  and  which  necessitated  a  person  walking  along  the  rows 
U  make  four  different  references  to  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Lowe 
visaed  to  ask  their  solicitor  (Mr.  Allcock)  whether  it  would 
**  be  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  rules  before 
tt  Mtld  be  earned  out  ?    Mr.  Allcock  replied  that  an  altera- 


tion in  the  rules  would  bo  necessary.  Mr.  Horley,  referring 
to  the  veterinary  examination  of  the  pigs,  suggested  that  it 
was  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  economising  time  and  trouble, 
that  only  the  prize  animals  should  be  inspected.  Mr.  Wright 
contended  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals at  all,  it  must  be  a  complete  one.  The  system  of  inspec- 
tion had  been  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Society  for  some  years 
past,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  show  the  stewards  had  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  number  of  disqualifications 
were  very  few.  The  general  desire,  too,  seemed  to  be  to  ex- 
tend and  not  to  limit  the  regulation.  Mr.  Lowe  urged  that  a 
complete  inspection  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting unprincipled  persons  from  introducing  animals  not 
qualified.  The  mayor,  speaking  upon  the  question  of  life  sub- 
scribers, said  he  thought  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  President 
was  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  it  had  received.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  open  to  the  objection  that,  in  one  sense,  it 
might  be  anticipating  future  revenue ;  but  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  by  the  experience  of  other  institutions,  and  he 
believed  it  would  introduce  a  considerable  number  of  new  sub- 
scribers, without  in  any  respect  impairing  the  income  of  the 
society.  He  would,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  moving, 
"  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the 
desirability  of  instituting  a  class  of  life  subscribers,  and  to  re- 
port to  a  future  meeting."  Mr.  Caldecott  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  proprietor  of  the  "JHen  and  Chickens"  for  the  free 
use  of  the  room  for  the  meeting.  The  Mayor  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  presiding,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  briefly  acknowledged. 


LORD  HARROWBY  AND  HIS  TENANTRY.—At  the 
Sandon  and  Marston  Society's  meeting,  Mr.  Randall,  after 
noticing  the  beneficial  influences  of  small  local  societies  Hko 
that,  and  remarking  on  the  excellence  of  the  ploughing,  said 
that  he  would,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  Lord  Har- 
rowby, offer  one  or  two  remarks  bearing  on  their  own  agricul- 
tural interests.  He  stated  that  Lord  llarrowby,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  tenants  on  the  Sandon  estates, 
had  arranged  for  a  new  form  of  agreement,  which  would  give 
greater  liberty  to  the  occupier  than  the  custom  of  that  part  of 
the  country  previously  gave,  under  which  the  tenant  would  be 
left  at  as  great  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  interest 
in  disposing  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  in  the  best  way  he 
could  to  his  own  advantage.  Again,  everyone  knew  that  when 
a  tenancy  was  about  to  expire  tenants  had  been  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  taking  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  out  of  the  land ; 
and  they  reconciled  that  to  their  consciences  by  the  plea  tliat 
they  found  the  farm  in  as  bad  a  state  as  they  were  leaving  it. 
It  was  clear  that  to  secure  a  farm  being  left  in  a  good  state  at 
the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  it  must  be  made  tho  interest  of  the 
tenant  to  leave  it  so.  Lord  Harrowby,  under  the  new  agree- 
ment, secured,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  tenant  who  farmed 
well  to  the  end  of  his  tenancy  should  reap  the  benefit  of  all 
unexhausted  improvements.  That  was  the  only  way  to  secure 
good  farming  to  the  end  of  a  tenancy,  which  could  not  be  doue 
by  stipulations  of  penalties.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
spirit  of  that  agreement  would  extend  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  parish  of  Sandon,  or  even  of  the  county  of  Stafford. 
Another  point  which  Lord  Harrowby  had  considered  was  the 
labour  question.  They,  as  well  as  other  persons  engaged  iu 
agriculture,  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of 
labour;  and  one  way  of  seeming  it  was  to  provide  additional 
cottage  accommodation.  Let  the  labourers  nave  comfortable 
cottages,  and  they  would  not  want  respectable  tenants.  Now, 
their  landlord  was  willing  to  help  all  those  who  would  help 
themselves ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
pay  such  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay  as  would 
justify  Lord  Harrowby  in  incurring  it.  So  perishable  a  class 
of  property  could  not  be  a  good  investment ;  but  if  they,  as 
tenants,  would  intimate  to  him  that  they  were  iu  want  of  cot- 
tages for  labourers,  he  would  communicate  their  wishes  to 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  want  might  be 
supplied.  He  wished,  however,  to  speak  to  them,  not  only  as 
the  agent  of  Lord  Harrowby,  but  as  a  fellow  tenant-farmer. 
He  waa  one  of  those  who,  going  into  a  new  district,  was  very 
reluctant  to  give  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  farming  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  it,  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
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men  of  a  particular  district  knew  best  how  practically  to  deal 
with  their  land.  Therefore,  if  he  should  say  anything  with 
which  they  would  not  agree,  ho  hoped  they  would  give  him 
credit  for  not  wishing  to  dictate  to  them  in  any  wav.  but 
simply  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions ;  and  he  should  not 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  Sandon  tenants,  but  they  would 
apply  to  the  arming  of  the  neighbourhood  generally.  The 
first  thing  was  as  to  the  adoption  of  dead  fallows  on  strong 
land.  He  gave  them  great  credit  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
light  soils,  which  the  roots  shown  that  day  proved  was  excel- 
lent ;  but  he  could  not  understand  why  clay  lands  should  lie 
(allow  for  a  year  doing  nothing  at  all ;  for  not  only  was  a  crop 
lost,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  land  would  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  grow  a  wheat  crop  (which  lie  presumed  they 
grew  after  a  fallow)  if  they  grew  another  crop  before  it — 
vetches  he  should  suggest,  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep. 
He  would  commend  that  suggestion  to  their  serious  considera- 
tion, for  he  saw  no  district  cast,  west,  north,  or  south,  in  which 
there  was  so  much  dead  fallow  as  he  had  seen  in  a  short  time 
on  the  Sandon  property,  lie  was  satisfied  it  would  be  to  their 
interest  to  consider  that  suggestion.  He  also  found  fault  with 
the  bean  crop.    In  his  neighbourhood  they  considered  that  a 


cleansing  crop,  and  looked  to  it  to  extirpate  weed ;  but  he  hi 
seen  more  weed  going  to  seed  in  beans  than  he  had  ever  i*s 
bofore,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  that  cwi 
not  be  right ;  and  although  he  had  seen  it  beyond  the  Sar^a 
estate  at  well  as  upon  it,  he  hoped  that  the  Sandon  tenart 
would  set  the  example  of  avoiding  it.  Another  still  areata 
grievance  was  the  extent  to  which  thistles  were  allowed  to  gt 
to  seed  in  the  district.  Now  that  was  an  injury  not  only  to » 
man's  own  farm,  but  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  and  apit  J 
which  they  had  no  possible  remedy.  He  should  like '«  *« 
thistles  exterminated  in  Staffordshire  as  soon  as  posuble ,  bat 
the  only  way  to  promote  that  was  to  set  their  neighbor  I 
good  example.  lie  had  adverted  to  those  three  noinU  :id 
had  struck  him,  and  was  sure  they  had  too  maca  commit 
sense  to  complain  of  his  candidly  stating  his  views;  wist 
assured  them  that  he  was  anxious  to  give  them  wen  en- 
couragement, as  was,  he  was  sure,  the  desire  of  lad  ha- 
rowby,  who  would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Santa 
estate  was  one  of  the  best  farmed  estates  in  Staffordibirt 
Living,  as  he  did,  on  one  of  the  highest  farmed  district*  a 
England,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  anything  which 
appeared  inconsistent  with  good  fanning. 


CHIPPENHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING   AND   CATTLE   SHOW. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  and  useful  associa- 
tion was  held  on  December  3,  at  Chippenham,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  tho  society  has  ever  had.  For  the  President's 
premiums  for  bull,  cow,  and  offspring  there  were  no  fewer  than 
six  competitors ;  and  finer  animals  than  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton,  which  took  the  first  prize,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties.  There  were 
some  capital  milch  cows  and  heifers,  but  the  condition  of  some 
of  them  appeared  to  be  a  little  too  high  for  ordinary  stock 
purposes.  There  was  a  spirited  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  for  bulls  and  bull  calves.  In  the  extra  stock  depart- 
ment a  cow  with  three  calves,  belonging  to  Mr.  Reeves,  of 
Lynoham,  attracted  great  attention.  The  calves,  which  were 
dropped  on  the  ICth  February,  are  of  a  rich  roan  colour, 
strong,  and  of  a  good  size ;  and  tho  cow,  a  very  handsome 
animal,  is  in  milk  at  the  present  time.  Sheep  formed  but  a 
poor  show,  there  being  no  competition  excepting  in  one 
class* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  rich  dairy  district  like 
that  by  which  Chippenham  is  surrounded,  the  premiums 
offered  bv  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the  liest  cwt.  of 
bread  and  the  best  cwt.  of  thin  cheese,  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing a  host  of  competitors.  In  the  former  class  there  were  17 
lots,  all  well  made,  and  apparently  of  excellent  quality.  Of 
thin  there  were  also  eight  or  nine  lots. 

The  judges  of  stock  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Little,  W.  Peacey, 
and  Q.  Hulbert;  those  of  cheese,  Messrs.  Joseph  Hull,  James 
Miles,  and  Samuel  Oayton. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes : 

Ball,  cow,  and  offspring  (the  President's  premiums.) — First 
prize,  £10,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of  Wall's  Court,  Bristol ; 
second,  £5,  Mr.  James  Uoulter,  of  Acton  Turvillc. 

Fat  steer.— First  prize,  £6,  Mr.  W.  H.  11.  Hartley,  of  Lye- 
grove;  second,  £*,  Mr.  Thomas  Ferris,  of  Manningford 
Bohnne. 

Fat  cows. — First,  £C,  Mr.  T.  Ferris,  of  Manningford  Bo- 
hnne ;  second,  £4,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hartley,  of  Lyegrove. 

Milch  cows  of  any  age.— First  prize,  £5,  Mr.  Wm.  Sly,  of 
Kellaways ;  second,  £4,  Mr.  James  Fry.  of  Lacock.  £5, 
given  by  Mr.  S.  Wittey,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rich,  or  Chippenham. 

Milch  cows  under  5  years  old. — First  prize,  £4,  Mr.  Wm. 
Sly,  of  Kellaways ;  second,  £3,  Mr.  J.  Hibbard,  of  Stanton  St. 
Quinton. 

Heifers  under  30  months  old. — First  prize,  £4,  Mr.  W.  Sly, 
of  Kellaways ;  second,  £3,  Mr.  C,  Burbidge. 


Heifers  under  24  months.— First  prize,  £4,  Mr.  B.  1T.  to* 
of  Chippenham ;  second,  £3,  Mr.  C.  Burbidge. 

Heifer  calves.— Lord  Mcthucn's  premium  of  £5,  Mr.  E. 
Stratton. 

Bull  calves.— Lord  Methucn's  premium  of  15,  Mr.  K 
Stratton;  second,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Hibbard,  of  Stanton  >• 
Quinton. 

Bulls  above  1  and  under  2  years  old.— £6,  givm  1*  M:. 
Mr.  W.  II.  H.  Heartley,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  of  Chattel*. 

Bults  above  2  and  under  3  years  old.— £5,  Mr.  R.  Stra't* . 

Working  oxen. — £3,  Mr.  G.  Brown,  of  Avebury. 

Eight  short-wool  breeding  ewes. — £4,  Mr.  John  SbuJm1 
Bynoll  Farm. 

Eight  long-wool  breeding  ewes.— £4,  Mr.  0.  limbnd.  a 
Horton.  „ 

Eight  cross-bred  breeding  ewes. — Premium  given  by  R.  1- 
Long,  Esq.,  M.P.— First  prize,  £4,  Messrs.  Jas.  and  Jos  H 
of  Oldfield,  Maishficld;  second,  £2,  Mr.  Jos.  W»M 
Corston. 

Horses.— Two-year-old  gelding  or  filly.— Mr.  Henry  Ftj,  ^ 
Lacock. 

Mares  and  foals.— £5,  given  by  Mr.  G.  M.  M.  Esmcado, ) 
Thomas  Laviugton,  of  Poulshot. 

Pigs :  Boars.— First  prize,  £2,  Mr.  James  Goulter,of  St* 
Turvillc  ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  H.  llurafrey,  of  Shrivenham. 

Breeding  sows. — First  prize,  £2,  Mr.  John  Baker,  of  M1  - 
ton  ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  James  Goultor. 

Two  fat  pigs :  of  ono  litter.— £3,  Mr.  R.  Spackman, 
Bronghton  Gilford. 

Fat  pigs :  of  any  age.— Mr.  W.  B.  Reeves,  of  ThicUM1 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

One  cow  and  three  calves,  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Lywtof 
Four  fat  long- wool  ewes,  Mr.  Q.  Limbrick,  Horton.  1 
heifer,  Mr.  11.  P.  Rich,  Chippenham.  Four  fat  crow-M 
ewes,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rich.  Nag  colt,  Mr.  W.  Butler,  lton*1 
Two  fat  short -horn  oxen,  Mr.  S.  Gay  ton,  Trowbridgr.  Ti 
fat  Scotch  heifers,  Mr.  S.  Gayton.  Five  fat  sheep,  Mr. 
Gayton. 

CltEESE. 

Premiums  given  by  the  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne— For  t 
best  [cwt.  of  broad  Cheese,  £3,  Mr.  U.  P.  Rich,  C* 
penhani;  second,  £3,  Mr.  C.  Beavcn,  Shipton  Moyne.  to 
mended,  Mr.  T.  Newman,  Cray's  Marsh.  For  the  beM  r' 
of  thin  cheese,  £3,  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs,  Brid^ 
second,  £2,  Mr.  W.  Spackman,  Chalficld. 
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The  37th  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Oakham 
oa  Thursday,  Not.  28,  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices. 
The  entries  for  horned  cattle  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  quality  of  the  animals  exhibited  was  good.  In  the  class 
for  milking  cows  the  competition  was  keen,  there  being  14 
animals,  none  of  which  was  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
prae  cow  attracted  much  notice,  as  did  also  one  that 
took  the  second  premium.  The  prize  ox  was  bred  and  fed  by 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Clapton.  There  was  also  a  very  handsome 
Scotch  ox  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  which  de- 
servedly carried  off  the  prize,  a  silver  medal.  The  noble  lord 
was  highly  commended  for  a  very  fine  'Shorthorn  steer,  and  it 
isa  considered  by  many  competent  judges  that  it  was  more 
deserving  of  the  second  prize  than  Mr.  Speed's  steer:  the 
jidges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  to 
ward  the  prize.  The  cottagers'  class  was  likewise  well  repre- 
sented, both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  best  beast  in 
ail  the  classes  was  a  heifer,  rather  small,   but   of  perfect 

rietrf ;  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Exton,  who 
took  several  other  prizes.  The  beasts  were  ranged  in 
stalk  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Riding-school,  and 
presented  a  verj  interesting  picture.  The  sheep  contained 
some  fair  specimens  of  both  wool  and  mutton.  The 
principal  exhibitors  in  this  department  were  Colonel  Lowther 
and  Lord  Berners,  and  the  former  carried  off  the  chief  of  the 
prizes  awarded.  The  entries  in  all  the  horse  classes  were 
large,  especially  the  nag  horses,  and  amongst  them  were  some 
valuable  animals.  The  hunters  and  other  descriptions  were 
all  tried  in  a  field  close  to  the  Riding-school  before  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  and,  as  usual,  attracted  a  great  many  spectators. 
The  Dooitry  pens  presented  an  extraordinary  sight.  It  was 
considerably  the  largest  display  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  has 
been  seen  in  Oakham,  and  for  breed  and  quality  some  of  the 
birds  might  vie  with  the  great  exhibitions  of  poultry  at  Bir- 
mingham. There  were  upwards  of  740  pens  of  different  kinds, 
and  the  prices  put  upon  some  ranged  exceedingly  high. 

The  judges  of  stock  were  Mr.  J.  Topham,  of  Welford ;  Mr. 
J.  Bade,  of  Earl's  Barfbrd;  and  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  of  West- 
boro*,  near  Newark.  Of  poultry,  Mr.  Thos.  Challoner,  of 
Moroagh,  Chesterfield;  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark- 
brook,  Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Tatham,  of  Kingsthorpe. 
Of  iheeing,  Mr.  Wattam,  of  Stamford. 

CATTLE. 

Best  ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  exceeding  three 
jean  and  three  months  old  (open  to  All  England),  1st  prize 
of  £15,  and  Uppingham  School  medal,  and  extra  premium  of 
2o  sovs.  to  Mr.  B.  Wood,  of  Clapton  ;  and  £7  to  Mr.  T.  Pul- 
fer,ofBroughton. 

Best  ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  not  exceeding  three 
rears  and  three  months  old  (open  to  All  England),  £10  to  Sir 
W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Geddington  Grange ;  and  £5 
to  Mr.  C.  Speed,  Exton.  The  Martinis  of  Exeter,  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  CoUyweston,  highly  commended. 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  of  any  breed,  age,  or  weight  (open  to  All 
Eagiand),  £10,  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  of  Btdlington  j  and  £5  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Exton. 

Best  steer,  under  two  years  and  six  months  old,  fed  within 
the  district*  £10,  to  Mr.  T.  Pulver,  Broughton ;  and  £5  to 
Mr.  Chapman. 

Best  cow,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  £8,  to  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  of  Strox- 
ton; and  £4  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  of  Burley-on-thc-Hill. 
Mr.  C.  Speed,  of  Horn  Mills,  highly  commended ;  Mr.  E. 
Wonley,  of  Bidlington,  and  Mr.  XL  Searson,  of  Cranmore 
fodge,  commended. 

Beat  heifer  above  two  and  under  three  years  old,  £6  to  Mr. 
R.  Searson,  of  Cranmore  Lodge ;  and  £3  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
ExUm.  . 

Best  heifer  under  two  years  old,  £5  and  extra  prize 
of  £10  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Kxton ;  and  £3  to  Mr.  B.  Wort- 
1*7,  of  Bidlington.  Mr.  C.  Speed,  of  Horn  Mills,  and  Mr.  J. 
Snodiu,  of  Stonesby,  commended. 

Best  boll  above  one  and  under  two  years  old,  £10  to 


Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Fisher,  Ashwell ;  and  £6  to  Mr.  C.  O. 
Eaton,  Tolethorpe.    Mr.  R.  Pinder,  of  Whitwell,  commended. 

Best  bull  above  two  and  under  four  years  old,  £10  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  Exton. 

Beit  cow  in-milk,  £5  to  Mr.  J.  Edgson,  Langham  ;  and  £2 
to  Mr.  G.  Chester,  Waltham. 

Best  heifer  under  three  years  old,  £4  to  Mr.  W.  Buttress, 
Oakham ;  and  £2  to  Mr.  J.  Henley,  Burley. 

Best  heifer-calf  under  twelve  months  old,  £2  to  Ann 
Wright,  Burley  ;  and  £1  to  Mr.  G.  Chester,  Waltham. 

Best  breeding  beast,  £6  to  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Langham. 

Best  breeding  beast,  a  silver  medal  value  £3  to  Mr.  W. 
Colwell,  of  Lidaington. 

Best  fat  beast,  £5  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

SHEEP. 

Best  three  long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  a  silver  cup  of 
£10  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther,  Barlcythorpe  Hall;  £4 to 
Lord  Berners. 

Best  three  long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  £10  to  Mr.  W. 
Shipman,  of  Waltham. 

Best  three  short  or  long-woolled  cross-bred  fat  wether 
sheep,  £10  to  the  Hon.  Col  Lowther ;  £4  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter. 

Best  four  long-woolled  breeding  ewes,  £5  to  Mr.  £.  Wort- 
ley,  of  Bidlington ;  £3  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther. 

Best  four  long-woolled  theaves,  £6  to  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Lowther ;  £3  to  Mr.W.  Shipman,  of  Eaton  Lodge,  Waltham. 

Best  four  long-woolled  wether  lambs,  £5  to  the  Hon.  Col. 
Lowther ;  £3  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  of  Burley-on-the-Hill. 

Best  four  long-woolled  ewe  lambs,  £6  to  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Lowther ;  and  £3  to  Mr.  W.  Shipman,  of  Eaton  Lodge,  Wal- 
tham. 

Best  sheep  shown  as  extra  stock,  a  silver  medal  value  £3  to 
Mr.  W.  Shipman,  of  Waltham. 

PIGS. 

Best  fat  pig  under  18  months  old,  £5  to  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  of 
Stroxton. 

Best  fat  pig  under  10  months  old,  not  to  exceed  30  stone 
live  weight,  £5  to  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  of  Stroxton j  and  £3  to 
Messrs.  W.  Carver  and  Sons,  of  Ingarsby. 

Best  fat  pig  of  any  weight,  £2  to  Mr.  J.  Watkin,  of 
Langham. 

Best  in-pigged  or  suckling  sow  or  yclt,  £3  to  Messrs. 
W.  Carver  and  Sons. 

HORSES. 

Best  mare  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Chap- 
man, of  Langham. 

Best  two-year-old  gelding  or  filly,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  agriculture,  £3  to  Mr.  J.  Sleath,  of  Braunston. 

Best  four-year-old  hunting  mare  or  gelding,  £25  to  Mr.  T. 
Stokes,  of  Caldecote ;  and  £10  to  Mr.  S.  Walton,  of  Thorpe- 
by-Water. 

Best  hunting  mare  or  gelding,  £20  to  Mr.  T.  Percival,  of 
Wansford ;  £10  to  Mr.  S.  Gale,  of  Kelmarsh ;  and  £5  to  Mr. 
W;  Woods,  of  Edithweston. 

Best  mare  for  breeding  hunters,  £7  to  Mr.  R.  Healey,  of 
Hambleton;  and  £3to  Mr.  W.  Keal,  of  Oakham. 

Best  hackney  mare  or  gelding,  £10  to  Mr.  E.  Stokes,  of 
Bulwick ;  and  £5  to  Mr.  W.  P.  L.  Hack,  of  Silk  WUloughby, 
Stanford. 

Ponies  under  7  years  old,  £3  to  Mr.  G.  Brown,  of  Cottes- 
more ;  hunting  wlup  to  Mr.  W.  King,  North  Luffcnham. 


SALE  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  DODWELL'S  SHORT- 
HORNS.—Tliis  herd  of  pure-bred  animals  was  sold  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Strafford,  at  Long  Crendon,  near  Thame,  when, 
on  the  first  day,  58  lots  made  an  average  of  £21  3s.  Id.  per 
head,  and,  on  the  second  day,  48  lots  £19  18s.  7d.  each. 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  gave  fifty  guineas  for  a  cow  called 
"  Red  Rose,"  but  the  others  brought  wretched  prices. 
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TIIE    MEETING    OF    BUTCHERS    AND    SALESMEN. 


Pursuant  to  the  notice  issued,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  "  to  determine  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  iestrictions  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  trade  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal to  compel  all  foreign  cattle  imported  into  London  to  be 
slaughtered  in  abattoirs  adjoining  the  market." 

The  meeting  was  not  numerously  attended. 

Mr.  Varley  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  trading  in 
cattle,  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  cattle  purchased  in  Copen- 
hagen market  should  be  killed.  That  suggestion  had  ema- 
nated from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  £3G,550 
was  the  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  erection  of  abattoirs  in 
that  market.  The  butchers  of  London  did  not  regard  their 
friend  Mr.  Rudkin  with  confidence ;  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  have  a  man  in  his  position,  whose  apparent  object  was  to 
piny  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  or  which  he  was  the 
servant.  The  Qovernment'felt  it  necessary  to  do  something 
with  reference  to  the  disease  in  cattle ;  and,  whether  they 
were  right  or  not  in  the  steps  they  took,  they  had  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  foreign  cattle  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  de- 
barkation. To  justify  that  course,  the  Government  must  con- 
vince the  butchers  that  rinderpest  was  prevalent  in  the 
foreign  countries  from  which  the  cattle  came.  In  Scotland 
the  cattle-disease  had  disappeared,  and  the  time  when  restric- 
tions were  necessary  had  passed  away,  and  the  restrictions 
should  pass  away  now.  If  they  were  to  kill  their  cattle 
at  the  Caledonian-road,  or  at  the  ports  where  they  arrived, 
it  would  lead  to  much  inconvenience  and  loss ;  and 
the  offal  must  be  wasted.  He  expressed  his  disgust  at  the 
journals  which  had  inserted  letters  condemning  the  butchers, 
and  refused  to  insert  the  replies.  They  accused  butchers  of 
charging  too  much.  Why,  nc  should  like  to  know,  did  the 
Timet  charge  3d.,  when  the  best  daily  paper  could  be  bought 
for  a  peuny  P  Why  should  a  certain  profession  charge  Gs.  8d. 
for  the  dictation  of  a  single  letter  P  Surely  there  were  ano- 
malies enough — they  came  thick  and  fast — if  the  papers 
wanted  them  to  attack.  For  his  part,  he  was  prepared  to 
take  as  his  net  profit  (after  providing  economically  for  his 
family),  for  the  past  ten  years,  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Woodlxy  moved,  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  abattoirs  at  the  port  of  landing  or  at  the 
market,  with  a  view  to  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  all  foreign 
cattle  therein,  instead  of  leaving  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade  as  atprcscnt,  will  be  most  prejudice  I  to  the  trade  and  the 
public."  lie  argued  that  the  effect  of  such  arrangement  would 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  small  butchers  altogether, 
and  to  those  who  carried  on  extensive  businesses  it  would  in- 
volve a  very  largo  additional  expense,  and  this  he  did  not 
think  would  tend  to  the  cheapening  of  meat.  The  imposition  of 
restrictions  and  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  had  certainly 
never  had  that  tendency,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  ever  would. 


Mr.  Morrice  seconded  the  motion,  lie  pointed  out  t'lst 
the  public  would  be  put  to  an  expense  of  £60,001)  ay  ;ir  J 
these  public  abattoirs  were  established,  and  expressed  his  Uk  f 
that  the  trade  had  no  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the  mar- 
kets committee  (Mr.  Rudkin).  He  defended  private  slaughter- 
houses as  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade,  and  on  tl.« 
ground  that  they  were  bv  no  means  injurious  to  the  public 

Mr.  Uuerkiek  condemned  the  course  the  discussion  I  •.<! 
taken :  he  saw  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  ioduhn  m- 
in  personalities  or  condemnation  of  the  corporation,  lie  r  rn! 
not  whether  the  corporation  built  abattoirs  or  not ;  it  m.v  f, 
the  butchers  to  show  whether  they  would  use  them.  They  h  1 
to  look  to  the  Government,  and  see  that  no  legislatiou  *»< 
enacted  to  force  them  to  do  so  ;  it  was  in  that  direction  tint 
should  endeavour  to  use  their  influence. 

Mr.  Brewster  concurred  that  the  matter  they  ltad  to  <ka! 
with  was  the  course  Government  might  take.  AH  the  cwrj* 
ration  proposed  to  do  was  to  build  certain  abattoirs,  for  «hr> 
they  said  they  had  tenants.  The  Government,  on  the  tfhr: 
hand,  proposed  to  place  the  slaughter-houses  on  the  river  suk. 

Mr.  Hudkin  said  Mr.  Brewster  had  rightly  stated  th*  in- 
tention of  the  corporation.  As  to  the  statements  whWl- 
had  been  made  with  reference  to  himself,  they  were  nt toil) 
untrue. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings  a  party  arrived  in  far.' 
of  the  tavern,  and  went  through  a  not  very  compliment; 
nor  melodious  performance  on  the  "marrowbone?  a» 
cleavers." 

Mr.  Gibbard  moved :  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  irk- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  separate  market  for  the  *u  ^ 
foreign  cattle  will  be  inconvenient,  will  decrease  compel.!"- • 
tend  to  dir.iiuish  the  importation  of  cattle,  and  increase  '*. 
price  of  meat."  lie  pointed  out  that  the  question  w»<  ■»  • 
not  only  for  the  producers,  but  for  the  consumers,  and  inn 
must  act  together  to  resist  the  measure,  if  they  desired  to  ?r 
meat  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  MoacK  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  **■ 
con.  . 

Mr.  Pickworth  moved  :  "  That  this  meeting  pledges  it  «li 
to  oppose  with  the  utmost  vigour  any  plan  which  will prn.i.t 
the  most  free  and  open  competition  in  the  cattle  and  n1' 'l 
trades,  or  which  will  compel  the  slaughter  of  cattle  away  fro* 
the  butchers'  premises." 

Mr.  Short  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  put  and  carrel 
unanimously. 

A  number  of  butchers  were  selected  to  act  wita  the  n»i. 
mittee  of  the  Butchers'  Trade  Society  informing  a  depuW' 
to  the  Government,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  they  c1'5* 
sidered  necessary  to  support  the  views  of  the  meeting. 

The  deputation  subsequeuly  had  an  interview  with  I*,r* 
Robert  Montagu;  when,  however,  no  definite  an»*<r": 
promise  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 


THE    HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  Society  was 
held  last  month.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Quccnsberry, 
K.G.,  president  of  the  Society,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  next  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
fixed,  in  terms  of  the  charter,  for  the  15th  of  January. 

Certain  subjects  for  which  premiums  had  been  offered  in  the 
list  for  1367  were  deleted,  approved  papers  Staving  been  re- 
ceived. Amongst  the  new  subjects  are—  Reports  :  On  the 
agriculture  of  East  Lothian  ;  on  the  duties  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness ;  on 
plcuro-pneumonia,  its  reported  disappearance  during  the  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  cattle,  its  re -appearance  when 
tlie  restrictions  were  removed,  aud  the  best  method  to  be 
adopted  for  its  eradication ;  on  disinfecting  agents,  especially 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  for  preventing  attacks  of 
cattle  plague  and  plcuro-pneumonia,  or  in  extirpating  the  dis- 
eases when  they  have  appeared ;  and  on  the  profitable  exten- 
sion of  the  poultry  department  in  a  mixed  farm  in  Scotland. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  attended  a  meeting  at  Aber- 


deen on  the  29th  November,  when  the  premium-list,  a>  P™'11*1 
had  been  approved  of,  except  in  reference  to  the  service*  ufi  •' 
first-prize  thoroughbred-horse,  the  members  iu  the  Al»««jn  ' 
district  being  of  opinion  that  the  owner  should  be  bound  » 
travel  the  horse  through  the  season,  or  the  following  *«** 
in  the  district.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  second"'  >* 
Mr.  lleddle,  of  Melscttcr,  and  unanimously  agreed,  to  ^l"  j 
es»ce  in  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  aud  to  attach  a  conJi «» 
to  the  premium,  that  the  horse  shall  be  bound  to  serve  iii  - 
district. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Johnston,  Rockmount,  Newtown-®**^ 
Ireland,  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  finger-and-toe  in  turnip. 
and  from  Mr.  Mason,  of  Mcadowbank,  Edinburgh,  on  «'M*n 
ments  with  sewage  manure,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  presentation  of  the  te»tnn> 
nial  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  wap  V 
machine,  would  take  place  at  the  general  nieetuig  w 
Society,  on  the  15th  of  January. 
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CENTRAL    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
ns  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Smithfield  Show  week,  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Booms,  Mr.  Albert  Pell  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  including  a  few  M.P. 

The  following  report  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

la  presenting  their  annual  report  the  Council  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  upon  the  great  progress  of  the  Cham- 
ber movement.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the  total  con- 
•titaenej  of  members  of  Chambers  has  increased  200  per 
cent,  numbering  nearly  9,000  owners  and  occupiers,  and  per- 
sons  interested  in  the  land.  Thirty-two  provincial  chambers 
are  now  affiliated  with  the  Central  Chamber,  contributing  to 
the  funds  and  sending  deputies  to  its  council  meetings.  The 
Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  in  corresponding  associa- 
tion, and  eight  other  chambers  are  reported  to  the  secretary  as 
formed  or  in  course  of  formation.  The  solvent  condition  of 
the  exchequer  appears  from  the  treasurer's  financial  statement; 
but  the  council  have  not  felt  justified  in  starting  a  London 
establishment  beyond  having  an  office  in  a  good|position  at  the 
West  Bod.  However,  the  openings  for  extended  operations 
are  so  important  that  the  council  would  urge  the  desirability 
of  multiplying  the  present  number  of  members  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Activity  and  intelligence  in  a  large  number  of  pro- 
vincial chambers  may  be  fundamental  to  success,  but  the  speedy 
organization  of  agricultural  public  opinion  can  be  secured  onlv 
through  the  agency  of  a  central  chamber  capable  of  both 
powerful  and  comprehensive  action.  At  so  early  a  period  of 
its  career,  the  Chamber  movement  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
claim  an j  great  victories  for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  the 
council  might  have  been  content  with  alluding  to  the  measure 
of  deference  already  paid  to  the  voice  and  decisions  of  the 
Chambers  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  press,  and  by 
the  agricultural  classes  literally  from  the  LandVEnd  to  John 
o'Groafr,  and  from  Norfolk  to  Carmarthen,  whose  instinct  is 
prompting  them  to  rally  round  the  banner  raised  for  their 
union  ana  defence.  Still,  though  the  Session  of  1867  afforded 
small  scope  for  the  agitation  of  questions  in  which  the  Cham- 
ber is  interested,  and  provided  little  work  for  either  our 
"standing  committee  for  Parliamentary  business"  or  our 
"  standing  committee  for  general  business,"  the  council  can 

rtl  to  certain  palpable  results  warranting  the  conclusion 
the  efforts  of  the  youthful  Chamber  have  not  all  been 
preparatory  and  expectant  labour.  The  momentous  object  of 
safety  for  our  herds  and  flocks  against  imported  disease  was  pro- 
aunent  in  last  year's  report.  Resolutions  passed  at  the  first 
annual  meeting,  which  was  fully  reported  in  the  agricultural 
and  other  papers,  were  forwarded  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  whilst  similar  resolutions  were  presented  by  a 
deputation  to  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  In  June  of  the  present  year  the  Council  promptly 
issued  the  draft  of  a  petition  praying  for  the  immediate 
slaughter  or  effectual  quarantine  of  imported  animals  at  the 
ports  of  landing  without  their  previous  intermingling  with 
home-bred  animals ;  and  these  petitions  being  very  numerously 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  provincial  Chambers,  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  just  before  the  third  reading  of  the 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill.  Following  upon  the 
agitation,  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Chambers  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  July,  and  attended 
by  representatives  from  14  districts.  Resolutions  were  passed 
in  favour  of  seaport-slaughter,  or  effectual  separation  of  foreign 
from  home-bred  animals ;  and,  on  the  very  next  day,  copies  of 
those  resolutions  were  delivered  to  250  metropolitan  and 
county  members  of  Parliament,  with  circulars  requesting  them 
to  support  Mr.  Ayrton's  amendment  and  new  clause  then  be- 
fore the  House  for  establishing  a  universal  market  for  the 
metropolis.  A^ain,  on  November  5,  the  question  of  separate 
■arkets  for  foreign  animals  was  discussed  by  a  Council  meet- 
mg.inclading  deputed  members  from  14  Chambers.  Resolutions 
shto  being  read  from  four  others,  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favour  ofwaterade  markets  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  im- 


ported cattle,  and  urging  the  regulation  of  importations  of 
sheep.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  submit  tne  resolution 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  provincud  Chambers  being  invited 
by  circular  to  send  up  representatives  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  deputation.  However,  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
that,  after  persistent  pressure  put  upon  the  Government — a 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  to  which  the  oration  of  the  Cham- 
bers and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
are  earnest  friends  of  the  Central  Chamber  had  largely  con- 
tributed— an  official  announcement  was  made  of  a  forthcoming 
bill,  promising  to  realize  what  the  Chamber  had  all  along  de- 
manded. In  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council, 
meeting  in  consultation  with  various  members  of  Parliament, 
the  deputation  was  no  longer  needed,  and  hence  it  was  post- 
poned, but  not  without  one  or  two  miscarriages  of  the  notice 
circular,  and  subsequent  trouble  and  expense  to  several  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  for  which  the  Council  offer  their  apology. 
The  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts,  the  future  maintenance  of 
public  roads,  and  the  liquidation  of  turnpike  trust  debts,  formed 
the  subject  of  a  Council  meeting  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  Deputed 
members  attended  from  13  Chambers,  and  the  resolutions  ar* 
rived  at  were  presented  by  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.Walpole,  who  promised  his  best  attention  to  their  claims. 
This  expression  of  opinion  cannot  fail  to  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  fete  of  Mr.  Hugesson's  bill,  to  the  claims  of 
which  the  resolutions  were  opposed.  The  rating,  valuing,  and 
assessing  of  property,  especially  of  woods,  game,  and  metallic 
mines,  and  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Hunt's  (valuation  of  pro- 
perty) bill  were  discussed  at  a  Council  Meeting  on  the  2nd  of 
Apnl,  attended  by  deputies  from  thirteen  Chambers.  Full  re- 
ports of  a  very  able  debate  appeared  in  the  agricultural  papers. 
Resolutions  were  passed  approving  the  general  principle  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  bill ;  but  objecting  to  several  clauses,  and  request- 
ing the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
evidence  on  the  subject  from  witnesses  appointed  by  the 
Chamber.  The  Chamber  was  deputed  to  seek  an  interview  . 
with  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  question.  A  Council  Meeting  on  the 
18th  of  June  considered  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  agriculture,  and  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion thereon.  Deputed  members  attended  from  sixteen  Cham- 
bers, and,  after  a  practical  discussion  fully  reported  in  the 
agricultural  newspapers,  a  resolution  was  passed  sympathising 
with  the  efforts  for  an  improved  education  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  but  declaring  Mr.  Fawcett's  bill  to  be  impracticable 
and  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  rural  districts,  and  re- 
commending a  postponement  of  legislation  on  the  subject, 
until  the  Royal  Commission  shall  have  published  its  report. 
It  is  not  arrogating  any  achievement  to  the  Central  Chamber 
to  say  that  such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  large  bodies  of  agriculturists  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  contributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
bill,  and  that  the  able  and  outspoken  debates  in  provincial 
Chambers  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  gangs  did  much 
towards  securing  a  mild  and  wise  measure  for  the  suppression 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  At  the  last  Council  Meeting  held 
on  the  5th  of  November  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
"  That  the  Central  Chamber  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  en- 
deavours for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax ;"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  resolved  upon  at  that  meeting  the 
society  has  obtained  from  provincial  Chambers  the  names  of 
gentlemen  recommended  as  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Malt-Tax  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
next  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  Chamber  were  fixed  to 
be  Education  and  the  working  of  the  Highway  Act. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  president  for  the  coming 
year  would  be  Mr.  Jasper  More,  M.P.,  he  having  filled  the 
office  of  vice-president  during  the  past  year ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  elect  a  vice-president  for  the  year  1868, 
who  in  his  turn  would  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  1869. 

Mr.  T.  Horlky,  Jnu.,  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  the 
election  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  for  Norfolk,  who  from  the 
moment  the  institution  was  started  had  devoted  much  of  his 
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time  and  attention  to  rendering  ita  operations  efficient  and 
useful. 

Mr.  Duckham  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  the 
obligations  which  the  agricultural  community  were  under  to 
Mr.  Bead  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  advocated  their 
interests  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  question  on  being  put  from  the  chair  was  carried 
nnanimonslj. 

Mr.  Bead,  M.P.,  retained  his  grateful  thanks  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him.  He  could  have  wished  that  their 
choice  had  fallen  upon  one  who  had  more  leisure  itnd  ability 
to  conduct  their  business  satisfactorily ;  but  he  should  have  so 
good  a  friend  and  colleague  in  their  next  president,  Mr.  Jasper 
More,  that  he  was  sure  the  burden  would  be  light  in  1868, 
although  important  duties  might  devolve  upon  him  in  the 
succeeding  year.  He  rejoiced  at  this,  because  he  had  the 
honour  of  having  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Central 
farmers'  Club  for  1868,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  had 
told  him  that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  he  ought  to  be 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  show  that  there  was  no  antagonism  between  the  two 
institutions  (Hear,  hear) :  that  there  was  not  onlv  room  but 
a  necessity  for  both ;  ana  for  his  own  part  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  would  never  clash  (cheers). 

The  following  eight  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Council  for 
the  oast  year,  having  either  not  attended  the  Council  Meetings 
at  all,  or  not  more  than  once  during  that  period,  namely,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Abbs,  Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  Mr.  J. 
Birditt,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Clare,  Mr.  Lythall,  and  Mr. 
Osborne,  were  declared  retiring  members,  but  eligible  for 
re-election. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandram  (Ware),  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  Brown  (Downham  Market),  it  was  agreed  that  no  one 
should  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  Council  until  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  for  one  year,  and  paid-up  his 
subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  vacancies  in  the  council,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  that  body,  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  were  subse- 
quently filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  following:  Mr.  Biddell, 
Mr.  Hawley,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Mr.  Webb,  Lord 
Iichfield,  Mr.  Tomline,  M.P..  and  Mr.  Brandram. 

Prior  to  this  list  being  settled 

Mr.  Mustek  (Wolverhampton)  objected  to  any  such  in- 
fusion of  the  landlord  element  in  the  council  as  would  give 
that  interest  a  preponderance  in  the  management  for  the  next 
three  years.  He  had  no  personal  objection  to  any  of  the 
names  proposed,  but  the  Chamber  was  on  its  trial,  and  he  did 
not  desire  to  be  taunted  by  his  brother-farmers  with  assisting 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Council  with  men  who  were  really 
not  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Kibxham  (Lincolnshire)  referring  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tomline,  M.P.,  reminded  the  meeting  that  that  gentleman  was 
not  only  a  large  landowner,  but  a  capital  farmer,  and  more- 
over that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Jasfrr  More,  M.P.,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Masfen,  was  of  opinion  that  the  landowners  were  not  sufficiently 
represented  in  the  Council.  There  were  24  members  in  the 
Council  in  the  whole,  but  Mr.  Masfen  seemed  to  argue  as  if 
there  were  only  eight. 

Mr.  Mjlbrn  observed  that  he  meant  his  remarks  to  apply 
to  the  selection  of  that  day,  and  not  to  the  entire  Council. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Smithies,  who  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  list,  said  he  had  a  strong  conviction,  which  was  shared  in 
by  a  large  number  of  persons,  that  if  the  Chamber  wished  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  to  become  useful 
to  the  tenant-farmers  themselves,  nothing  would  be  more  dis- 
astrous than  for  the  idea  to  get  abroad  that  it  was  composed 
exclusively  of  one  class  alone.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
fatal  notion  to  suppose  that  only  tenant-farmers  could  advo- 
cate the  interests  or  the  land.  The  truth  was,  that  the  in- 
terests of  landlord  and  tenant  were  bound  up  together,  and  if  a 
beneficial  influence  was  to  be  exercised  over  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  must  come  from 
a  united  body  having  a  common  interest  in  the  land. 
>  Mr.  H.  Neild  (Worsley,  Manchester),  concurring  in  the 
view  enunciated  bv^Mr.  Smythies,  said  that  without  a  perfect 
union  between  landlord  and  tenant,  these  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture would  do  no  good  whatever, 


The  discussion  then  dropped ;  and  Mr.  Clare,  the  Bar. 
Edward  Smythies,  and  Mr.  Willson  (Lutterworth)  wen  ap- 
pointed auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  conversation  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  subscriptions  of 
local  Chambers,  through  a  tentative  motion  proposed  by  Mr. 
Duckham  for  an  alteration  of  the  second  rule  relating  to  sub- 
scriptions, the  object  of  which  was  to  give  the  provincial 
Chambers  a  more  influential  representation  in  the  Central 
Chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  funds  of  the 
latter;  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  substituting  a  new  role  to 
the  effect  that  provincial  Chambers  should  be  admitted  into 
association  with  the  Central  Chamber,  in  the  same  manner  as 
individual  members,  and  have  the  power  of  sending  a  deputed 
member  to  the  Council  Meeting  oi  the  Central  Chamber,  upon 

Saying  in  advance  the  sum  of  £3  per  annum,  and  an 'additional 
eputed member  for  every  further  sum  of  £2  subscribed;  but 
that  the  number  of  deputed  members  allowed  to  any  provincial 
Chamber  should  not  exceed  one  for  every  fifty  members 
forming  that  Chamber.  This  proposition  Mr.  Duckhsm  hid 
before  the  meeting  simply  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed  to  him  out  of  doors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber  pronounced  on  the  subject  of 
representation ;  and  with  the  like  object  Mr.  Bead,  M.P., 
seconded  it. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
rule  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  representation 
based  upon  the  principle  of  numbers ;  and  if  that  principle 
were  put  in  practice  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  central 
body  to  be  tarnished  annually  with  a  return  from  every  asso- 
ciated local  Chamber,  of  the  actual  bond  fide  members  on  its 
register  who  had  paid  up  their  subscriptions,  or  they  would 
lav  themselves  open  to  this  unintentional  piece  of  deception  that 
a  larger  local  Chamber  might  be  formed  of  non-paying  mem- 
bers, who  on  the  score  of  their  numbers  alone  would  be  able 
by  their  representatives  to  out-vote  the  smaller  provincial 
Chambers  whose  members  had  paid  up. 

Mr.  Willson  remarked  that>  as  there  were  some  Chambers 
with  less  than  fifty  members,  if  the  proposal  were  adopted 
these  would  all  be  excluded  from  representation  in  the  Council 

Mr.  Whittaxzr  (Worcester  Chamber)  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  general  principle  of  increasing  the  subscriptions  of  the 
local  Chambers,  on  the  ground  that  the  battle  was  not  to  be 
fought  without  money.  If  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  to  be  done  effectually,  they  must  follow  the  example 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  do  it  with  no  mggaroly 
hand. 

Mr.  Head,  M.P.,  reminded  Mr.  Whittaker  that  whilst  a 
[Treat  many  of  the  local  societies  were  prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing, there  were  others  that  had  to  struggle  for  hare  existence ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  the  former  from 
subscribing  as  liberally  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Andrews  (Somersetshire)  feared  that  to  fix  the  sub- 
scription for  admitting  local  associations  at  a  higher  standard 
than  at  present  would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  cutting  off 
these  bodies  from  the  Central  Chamber,  but  of  preventing 
their  establishment  at  all.  The  existing  rule  had  better  there' 
fore  be  adhered  to. 

Ultimately  the  motion  of  Mr.  Duckham  was  negatived ;  and 
a  similar  result  attended  a  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Hoklst's,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Stabtin,  to  amend  Rule  &.  by  substituting  £5  for  £3, 
and  £3  for  £2.  The  original  rule  was  therefore  retained; 
the  Chairman  remarkinp;  that  he  was  thankful  for  it. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  cattle  importation  as  the  next 

auestion  on  the  agenda-paper,  said  that  the  bill  promised  bj 
lie  Government  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  read  a  first  time;  but  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
printed. 

Mr.  Willson  intimated  that  it  would  be  in  print  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  T.  Hoslet  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Beid 
deemed  the  measure  satisfactory  P 

Mr.  Bead  explained  the  course  which  had  been  taken  with 
regard  to  postponing  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  Home  Secretary.  It  had  been  understood  that  Mr.  Jasper 
More  and  himself,  with  several  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  members  of  the  Central  Chamber,  should  be 
considered  the  petitioning  committee  ;  and  when  the  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  Queen's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament that  their  desires  with  regard  to  cattle  importation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  market  for  foreign  animals 
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were  conceded  by  the  Government,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
on  the  members  of  the  committee  together,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  post- 
pone the  deputation  until  inch  time  as  they  had  the  bill  in 
their  hands.  Up  to  this  moment,  however,  they  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bill.  They  were  therefore  still 
in  ignorance  of  what  was  its  exact  nature ;  but  he  believed 
Uie  Government  proposed  that,  first  of  all,  the  Corporation  of 
Ixmoon  should  nave  the  chance  given  them  of  building  a 
metropolitan  market  for  foreign  cattle ;  next,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  Corporation  not  doing  it,  it  should  lapse  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and,  in  case  they  declined,  that  oar- 
tain  commissioners  should  undertake  the  task.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  the  Corporation  of  London  would  undertake  it. 
Hierefore,  as  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  cattle  market, 
they  might  consider  that  object  as  almost  accomplished.  His 
own  opinion,  however,  was  that  the  main  defect  of  the  bill 
would  be  that  it  did  not  include  sheep  and  pigs.  He  had  pre- 
pared  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  Chamber,  they  were 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  introducing  the  bill,  bat  that 
they  considered  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bill 
should  include  all  foreign  imported  animals.  He  need  not  go 
into  the  reasons  why.  Then,  if  they  were  going  to'exclude 
imported  diseases  effectually  by  establishing  a  foreign  cattle 
market,  let  it  be  a  real  good  cattle  market,  and  such  as  was 
likely  to  attract  the  largest  quantity  of  meat. 

A  Membeb  inquired  whether  the  new  market  would  be 
provided  with  the  requisite  accommodation  for  slaughtering  P 

Mr.  Euld  presumed  that  it  would. 

The  Mixbbe  asked  whether  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
in  favour  of  store  stock  P 

Mr.  Bkajj  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  provided  that 
the  Government  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  certain 
place  for  the  quarantine  of  store  stock. 

Mr.  Nejxd  :  The  matter  was  not  clearly  understood  in  the 
country ;  and  it  was  in  the  question  of  what  were  to  be  the 
regulations  respectinff  store  stock  that  all  their  uneasiness  lay. 

Mr.  Akdbiws  said  that,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Bead,  the 
Government  Bill  applied  entirely  to  the  metropolis  j  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  decided  that  the  same  principle  should 
be  adopted  for  every  inlet  through  which  foreign  cattle  could 
come  in ;  because,  if  these  regulations  were  adopted  for  Lon- 
don only,  and  other  doors  were  left  open  for  cattle  to  be  im- 
ported, he  apprehended  that  the  danger  would  not  be  di- 
miniihed,  but  Be  just  as  great  as  it  was  now. 

Mr.  Read  could  only  say  that  at  all  the  ports  of  landing 
except  the  metropolis  there  were  separate  markets  where  cattle 
were  now  slaughtered.  It  was  only  in  the  metropolis,  how- 
ever, that  imported  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  removed  from 
the  point  of  landing  to  a  market  where  they  were  mixed  with 
other  cattle.    The  Government  Bill  simply  referred  to  the 

Siis ;  but  in  the  resolution  he  had  drawn  up  he  ex- 
the  hope  that  the  regulations  for  the  metropolis  would 
tded  to  all  other  ports  of  debarcation. 

Mr.  JjfDRXWa  had  put  the  question,  because  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  no  complete  arrangement  had  been  made  at  the 
other  ports  of  debarcation,  and  that  none  could  be  made  unless 
those  ports  were  denned  and  limited  to  a  certain  number. 

The  Chahuiav  :  Not  only  the  ports  but  the  parts  of  ports 
must  he  defined.  The  port  of  London  was  about  a  hundred 
mjl«*j  long. 

Mr.  Asdbxws  meant  to  say  that  every  port  of  debarcation 
ought  to  have  an  enclosed  market  at  the  waterside,  out  of 
which  no  animals  should  go  alive. 

The  CHADiMAft:  That  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government. 

Mr.  W  illson  said  that  by  writing  to  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  Bill-office,  32,  Abingdon-street,  enclosing  postage  stamps, 
gentlemen  could  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Bill  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  days.  They  could  then  discuss  it  in  the  seve- 
ral local  chambers* 

Mr.  JasfirMobj,  M.P.,  assured  Mr.  Andrews  that  the 
quantity  of  store  stock  imported  was  extremely  Bmall,  and  the 
Government  believed  that  their  arrangements  on  this  head 
were  such  as  to  ensure  the  utmost  security.  The  fears  which 
prevailed  on  the  point  in  country  districts,  therefore,  were 
really  without  foundation.  In  feet,  no  store  stock  had  been 
imported  for  some  time  past  except  fancy  animals. 

Mr.  Bias:  Only  one  port  was  licensed,  and  that  was 
8ovthamptonv 


The  Chahlhan  might  mention  that  in  one  year  (1866) 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  head  of  foreign 
horned  stock,  or  thereabouts,  entered  England,  and  of  these 
six  out  of  every  seven  came  into  the  Metropolitan  Market. 
The  main  point  therefore  must  be,  to  stick  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Market. 

Mr.  T.  Hobxzt  thought  it  would  be  imperative  upon  the 
Central  Chamber  to  see  that  the  Bill  included  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  that  it  behoved  every  gentleman  present,  on  returning 
home,  to  do  all  he  could  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  local 
Chambers  upon  Members  of  Parliament  with  the  same  object, 
and  thus  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  its  various 


■* 


t.  Bead  then  formally  proposed  his  resoultion  as  follows : 
— "  That  this  Chamber  regards  with  satisfaction  a  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  for  establishing  a  separate  market 
for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle  in  the  metropolis ; 
but  it  considers  it  essential  that  the  Bill  should  include  sheep 
and  pigs,  and  that  the  same  regulations  should  apply  to  all 
other  ports  of  landing." 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Willson,  was  put 
and  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gardner,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Horley, 
it  was  also  ordered  that  the  resolution  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  .'amongst  the  local  Chambers,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  give  it  their  support. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Arkell,  se- 
conded bv  Mr.  Brandram,  and  passed  by  acclamation,  to  Mr. 
Albert  rell  and  the  Council  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  discharged  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Pxll  acknowledged  the'eomphment,  and  asked  leave, 
at  vacating  the  chair  at  the  termination  of  his  year  of  office, 
to  allude  to  the  subject  which  had  first  introduced  him  to 
their  notice  and  first  imparted  life  to  the  institution.  Going 
back  to  the  St.  James's  Hall  Conference,  he  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  the  met  that  within  one  month  of  holding  that 
assembly,  out  of  which  came  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  'and  at  a  little  earlier  date  the 
Central  Farmers1  Club,  had  interviews  with  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Privj  Council,  and,  singular  to  relate,  in  both  in- 
stances the  importation  of  foreign  stock  was  utterly  over- 
looked. Now  today,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  office, 
he  was  gratified  by  the  completion  of  the  scheme  which  he 
bad  formed  in  his  own  mind  as  for  back  as  the  month  of 
November  1866 ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  begged  to  refer  them  to 
the  second  resolution  which  he  drew  for  the  St.  James's  Hall 
Conference,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  animals 
should  be  prohibited  within  metropolitan  limits.  If  nothing 
else  than  this  had  been  done  by  the  Chamber  they  would  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for ;  because  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  have  arrived  at  that  resolution,  or  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  obtaining,  unless 
the  chamber  movement  had  been  originated  and  worked  with 
activity.  To  those  institutions,  also,  was  mainly  due  the 
fact  that  the  cattle  trade  was  on  its  present  satisfactory  foot- 
ing. In  wishing  them  good-bye,  then,  he  could  only  express 
the  hope  that  in  succeeding  years  all  other  subjects  winch 
came  before  the  Chamber  might  be  as  practically  dealt  with 
as  this  had  been. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS.— A  coating  of  three  parts  lard  and 
one  part  rosin,  applied  to  farm  tools  of  iron  or  steel,  will 
effectually  prevent  rust.  Common  nails  heated  red  hot  and 
dropped  into  cold  water,  will  clinch  and  answer  the  purpose  of 
wrought  nails.  The  sharp  corner  of  a  common  Indian  arrow- 
head, or  flint,  will  cut  glass  effectually.  A  good  waggon  jack 
may  be  made  of  boards  two  or  more  feet  long.  Place  the 
board  in  front  of  the  wheel,  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  just  under  one  of  tile  spokes,  close  up  to  the  felloe 
then  take  hold  of  the  spoke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel, 
and  lift  it,  at  the  same  tune  placing  the  second  board  under  the 
axle.  In  this  way  a  loaded  waggon  may  be  lifted  with  ease. 
Busty  nails  may  be  drawn  from  wood  without  difficulty,  by 
first  giving  them  a  blow  hard  enough  to  start  them  a  little.  A 
gun  will  not  need  cleaning  for  five  years,  if  the  muszle  is 
tightly  corked,  and  a  piece  of  rubber  kept  upon  the  tube  under 
the  hammer,  when  standing  ifar~Pmrk  farmer. 
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THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council:  Wednesday,  Bee.  4. — Present, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair; 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Cheaham,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon. 
A.  N.  Hood,  Sir  Watkin  Tfynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bramston,  Mr.  Cantrcll,  Col. 
Challoner,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Drucc,  Mr.  Brandrcth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Wells, 
Major  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : 
Bonham,  the  Rev.  John,  Ballintaggart,  Ballitore,  co.  Kildarc 
Brealey,  John,  Leek,  Staffs. 
Byrd,  Charles,  Littywood,  Staffs. 
Dickson,  George  A.,  Chester. 

Golledge,  Matthias,  Forthampton,  Tewkesbury,  Glonccstersh. 
Green,  Alfred,  Kinwarton,  Redditch,  Warwickshire. 
Griffiths,  Samuel,  Overton,  Rhuabon,  Denbighshire. 
Harrison,  John,  The  Willows,  Leicester. 
Henley,  Joseph  John,  Sherbura  Lodge,  Tetsworth. 
Horniblow,  W.  T.jun.,  Ripple,  Tewkesbury. 
Marshall,  James,  Trinity  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Maude,  Colonel  George  Ashley,  Stud  House,  Hampton  Court. 
Muntz,  George  Frederick,  Umberslade  Birmingham. 
Olver,  Richard  Sobey,  Trescowe,  Bodmin. 
Pulley,  Joseph,  jun.,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford. 
Reed,  Howard,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales. 
Rees,  William,  Pennywann,  Lanvabon,  Pontypridd,  Glamorgan. 
Taylor,  James,  Gone  Lodge,  Swansea. 
Whitmore,  F.  H.  Wobyche,  Dudmarton,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 
Wilson,  Christopher  W.,  High  Park,  Oxenholme,  Kendal. 
Stratton,  Richard,  jun.,  Tlie  Duffryn,  Newport,  Monmouth. 
Stratton,  William,  Kingston  Deverill,  Warminster. 

Finances. — Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  Chair- 
man, presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
duly  examined  by  the  Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the 
30th  November  was  £367  8s.  Id.  The  Committee,  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  list  of  arrears  due  to  the  Society, 
recommend  that  Messrs.  Garrard  and  James,  solicitors, 
be  instructed  to  write  to  all  defaulters  who  are  in  arrear 
for  four  years  and  upwards.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  Professor 
Voelcker  had  presented  the  annual  report,  containing  de- 
tails of  experiments  on  growth  of  Clover  at  Escrick,  and 
various  analyses,  which  will  be  more  fully  reported  upon 
for  the  "  Journal."  The  following  analyses  were  made 
by  the  consulting  chemist  for  members  of  the  Society : — 

Analyses  made  for  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  in  1867. 

Guanos  30 

Superphosphates  and  other  similar  artificial  manures  63 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  salts  of  ammonia        16 

Refuse  manures         29 

Bone-dust       11 

Limestones,  marls,  and  other  minerals        53 

Soils 18 

Waters  30 

Oilcakes         62 

Feeding  meals  and  vegetable  productions    19 

Examination  for  poison 6 

Harvest  haymakers' small  beer ...      4 

Total        341 

This  report  was  adopted. 
Leicester  Meeting.— Major-Gen.  the  Hon  A.  N. 


Hood  reported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Show  should  close  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  July,  at 
6  p.m. 

Show- yard  Contract. — Mr.  Randell  reported  that 
the  Surveyor  had  presented  the  plan  proposed  for  the 
show-yard  at  Leicester,  which  had  been  approved,  subject 
to  some  modifications  to  be  made  by  the  honorary  Direc- 
tor; and  the  Surveyor  had  been  directed  to  transmit  a 
tracing  of  the  plan  to  the  Leicester  Local  Committee,  in 
order  that  the  necessary  levelling  and  making  of  roads 
may  be  proceeded  with.  The  quantities  of  shedding  of 
each  sort  to  be  determined  hereafter.  This  report  was 
adopted. 

Agricultural  Education. — The  following  list  of 
names  was  placed  before  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  act  as  ex- 
aminers : 

Mechanics — Mr.  C.  E.  Amos. 

Chemistry— Professor  Iiveing  and  Professor  Voelcker. 

Botany— Professor  Beutley  and  Professor  Oliver. 

Geology— Professor  Morris  and  Professor  Ramsay. 

Veterinary  Science — Professor  Simonds  and  Prof.  VarnelL 

Land  Surveying — Mr.  Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  Cadle. 

Book-keeping — Messrs.  Quilter  and  Ball. 

The  examiners  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  appointed  at  the  period  of  examination. 

Committee  of  Selection. — ^Major-General  the  Hon. 
A.  N.  Hood  reported  that  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Bald- 
win, of  Luddington,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Council  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pope,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Baldwin,  having  been  proposed  by  General 
Hood  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward,  was  then  unani- 
mously elected  Member  of  Council. 

Country  Meeting  Districts. — Mr.  Torr,  having 
brought  forward  a  new  scheme  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  committee,  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson 
and  General  Hood,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Milward,  Lord 
Chesham,  and  Mr.  Dent.  On  a  division  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  carried  by  13  ayes  to  5  noes,  and  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  country  adopted : 

A.  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  North  and  East  Sidings  of 

Yorkshire. 

B.  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  West  Riding 

of  Yorkshire. 

C.  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,   Northampton- 

shire, Nottinghamshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Warwick- 
shire. 

D.  Bedfordshire,     Cambridgeshire,     Essex,     Hertfordshire, 

Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

E.  Berkshire,   Buckinghamshire,    Hampshire,    Kent,   Mid- 

dlesex, Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

F.  Cornwall,  Devonshire,   Dorsetshire,    Somersetshire,    and 

Wiltshire. 

G.  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire, Worcester- 

shire, and  South  Wales. 
H.  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  North  Wales. 

The  Council  then  resolved  that  district  B  be  selected 
for  the  County  Meeting  of  1869. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  all  the  Standing  Committees 
were  presented  by  the  respective  Chairmen. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  1868,  viz.,  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Journal  Committee,  Chemical  Committee,  Honse 
Committee,  Implement  Committee,  Veterinary  Commit- 
tee, Stock  Prizes  Committee,  General  Committee,  Show- 
yard  Contracts  Committee,  and  Education  Committee, 
were  appointed. 
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Stahduto  CoHxmns  foe  1868. 
Finance  Committee.— Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson 
flood,  Chairman ;  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bramaton,  Colonel  Kings- 
cote,  M.F.;  Mr. Bandell, Mr. Torr. 

Mourn  Committee.— The  President,  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee,  Lord  Cheshauv Mr.  Bramston,  Colonel  Challoner, 
Mr.  Braadreth  Gibbi,  Mr.  Torr. 

Journal  Committee.— Mi.  Thompson,  Chairman;  Earl 
Catheart,  Yioe-Chairman ;  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Speaker,  Sir 
J.  Y.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  M^P.;  Sir  E.  C.  Kerriaon,  Bart. : 
Mr.  AdandV&F.;  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.;  Mr.  Holland,  M.F.; 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson. 

Chemical  Committee.— Mi.  Hawes,  Chairman;  Earl  Cath- 
eart, Lord  Vernon,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Sir 
£.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart. ;  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Sir 
H.  Vane,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Danes,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.;  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Huatable,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

Veterinary  Committee. — Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson 
Hood,  Chairman ;  Hon.  H.  Liddell,  M.F. ;  Sir  J.  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  H.  Vane,  Bart. ;  Colonel  Challoner, 
Mr.  Dent,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Pain,  Professer 
Sunonds,  Professor  Spooner,  Professor  Varnell,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Jacob  Wilson. 

Stock  Prise*  Committee. — Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Walsingham, 
Msjjor-General  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson  Hood,  Hon.  H.  Liddell, 
M.P. ;  Sir  J.  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr. 
Dent,M.P.;  Mr.  Drnce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hassall, 
Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  llandell, 
Mr.  Eigden,  Mr.  Sunday,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr. 
Toner,  Mr.  Walks,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  the 
Stewards  of  Live  Stock. 

Implement  Committee. — Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman ;  Earl 
Catheart,  Lord  Vernon,  Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson 
Hood,  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart. ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. ; 
Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Drnce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr. 
Bandell,  Mr.  Bead,  M.P.;  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shnttleworth, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Wallis,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr. 
Jacob  Wilson,  and  the  Stewards  of  Implements. 

General  Leicester  Committee. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chairman ; 
Bake  of  Rutland,  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Portman, 
Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Vernon,  Major-General  the  Hon.  A. 
Kelson  Hood,  Hon.  H.  liddell,  M.P.;  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison, 
Bart.;  Bight  Hon,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart,  M.P.;  SirW. 
William*  Wvnn,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr. 
Barthropp,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr. 
Clayden,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Holland,  M  JP. ;  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  the 
Major  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr. 
Bead,M.P.;  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Torr,  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wells,  Major  Wilson,  Mr. 
Thos.  Willson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  the  Steward. 

Skow-Tard  Contract*  Committee.— Mx.  Bandell,  Chairman ; 
Earl  Catheart,  Lord  Vernon,  Major-General  the  Hon.  A. 
Nelson  Hood,  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Torr. 

Committee  of  Selection.— Earl  Catheart,  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord 
Walsingham,  flight  Hon.  the  Speaker,  Major-General  the  Hon. 
A.  Nelson  Hood,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Clayden.  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.:  Mr.  Drnce,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr. 
Wallia,  Mr.  Wells. 

Education  Committee.— Earl  of  Powis,  Major-General  the 
Hon.  A.  Nelson  Hood,  Mr.  Adand,  M.P.;  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.: 
Mr.  Frere,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Colonel 
Ktngsoote,  M.F. ;  Mr.  Wells,  Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Voelcker. 
Cattle  Plague  Committee.— The  whole  Council. 
%*  The  President,  Trustees,  and  Vice-Presidents  are  mem- 
bers ex  officio  of  all  Committees. 

Mr.  Shnttleworth  having  moved  that  it  he  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Implement  Committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  prize  sheets  and  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
course  of  implement  trials,  and  that  the  exhibitors  of  ma- 
chinery be  invited  to  send  a  deputation  to  meet  and  con- 


fer with  the  committee  upon  any  changes  that  may  be  de- 
sirable, the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Implement  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Live  Stock  and  Implement  Prise  Sheets  for  the 
Leicester  meeting  were  settled  at  a  Special  Council,  which 
met  by  order  of  the  President  at  the  rising  of  the  monthly 
Council. 

The  Council  have  determined  to  abolish  the  restriction 
which  has  hitherto  limited  the  aged  bulls  to  be  under  six 
years  old ;  also  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  prevented  an 
animal  that  has  won  a  first  prize  in  any  class  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Society  from  again  competing  for  a  similar 
prize. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  noon  on 
the  Wednesday  in  the  Show  week,  in  Hanover  Square.  The 
Chair  was  filled  by  the  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.   The  attendance  was  very  small. 

The  Sbcbxtakt  (Mr.  Hall  Dare)  read  the  following  Report 
of  the  Committee :  "  Since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  May, 
1  governor  and  97  members  have  died,  and  177  new  members 
have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society!  now  consists  of  76  life 
governors,  82  annual  governors,  1,383  life  members,  4,001 
annual  members,  and  15  honorary  members,  making  a  total  of 
5,557.  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  of  Luddington,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  Council  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Pope,  deceased.  The  half-yearly  statement 
of  accounts  to  the  30th  of  Jane,  1867,  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the  Society, 
and  has  been  furnished  to  all  members  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal.  In  consequence  of  the  large  expenses  attendant 
on  the  Show  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  the  protracted  trials 
of  implements,  the  Council  has  been  compelled  to  sell  out 
£2,000  of  the  funded  property,  which  now  stands  at  £16,027 
19s.  7d.  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  cash  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  instant  was  £369  8s. 
Id.  The  collection  of  the  arrears  of  subscription  has  been 
steadily  progressing;  nevertheless,  a  considerable  sum  is  still 
due  to  the  Society.  It  is  found  that  many  members  cease  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  under  the  impression  that  in  this  way 
they  can  terminate  their  membership ;  but  the  Council  de- 
sire to  remind  them  that  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society 
all  members  are  bound  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  until 
they  shall  withdraw  by  a  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary. 
Notwithstanding' the  unavoidable  absence  of  cattle,  the  show- 
yard  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  was  well  filled  with  a  fine  display 
of  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  implements  and  machinery  yet 
brought  together.  The  mayor  jand  corporation  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's and  the  local  committee  used  every  exertion  to  forward 
the  wishes  of  the  Societv  during  the  preparations  for  the 
meeting  and  the  period  of  holding  it.  The  Council  have  pur- 
chased an  entirely  new  set  of  offices  and  entrances  for  the 
show-yard  at  a  cost  of  £806,  which  it  is  hoped  will  last  for 
many  years.  They  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new 
contractor  for  the  show-yard  works  (Mr.  Penny),  and  have 
given  him  the  contract  for  a  further  term  of  four  years.  The 
Council  have  settled  the  live  stock  and  implement  prize  sheets 
for  the  country  meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  Leicester,  and, 
with  a  tiew  of  enabling  the  stock  andthe  men  in  charge  to  return 
home  with  an  absence  of  only  one  Sunday,  have  arranged  that 
the  show  shall  open  on  Thursday  the  16th  and  close  on  Tues- 
day 21st  of  July.  The  list  of  implements  for  trial  will  com- 
prise ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows,  clod-crushers,  rollers,  tile 
and  brick  machines,  and  draining  tools :  and  prizes  amounting 
to  £225  will  be  offered  for  the  best  application  of  steam  power 
tothelcultivationofthesoil.  Thesumof  £2,595  isoffered  inprizes 
for  live  stock,  to  which£227has  been  added  by  the  Leicestershire 
and  Waltham  and  the  Loughborough  Agricultural  Societies ; 
and  £100  has  been  offered  by  the  Sparkenhoe  Farmers'  Club 
in  prizes  for  cheese.  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Council  to 
apportion  England  and  Wales  into  eight  districts  as  follows : 

A.  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  North  and  East  Riding* 

of  Yorkshire 

B.  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Wcstmorland,'and  West  Hiding 

of  Yorkshire 
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C.  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Northampton- 

shire, Nottinghamshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Warwick- 
shire. 

D.  Bedfordshire,   Cambridgeshire,    Essex,    Hertfordshire, 

Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 

E.  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Middle- 

sex, Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

F.  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and 

Wiltshire. 

G.  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  Wor- 

cestershire, and  South  Wales. 
H.  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  North  Wales, 

The  Council  have  determined  that  district  B,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  be  selected  for  the  Country  Meet- 
ing of  1809.  During  the  course  of  this  year  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  scheme  of  Education  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil :  it  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Middle-Class  examinations.  The  next  examination  is  fixed  to 
take  place  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover  Square,  during 
the  week  commencing  April  20th,  1868.  forms  of  entry  are 
prepared,  to  he  duly  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  Secretary 
(together  with  a  certificate  of  having  acquired  the  elements  of 
general  education)  on  or  before  tho  29th  of  February  next. 
Any  Member  of  the  society  may  be  present  at  an  examination. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  place  any  limit 
on  the  ages  of  candidates,  from  the  desire  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  first  instance  to  a  candidate  coming  forward  ; 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  at  one 
examination  (unless  some  reason  should  intervene  beyond 
mere  want  of  success)  will  be  permitted  to  compete  at  a  sub- 
sequent examination.  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  likewise  as  to  proficiency  in  book- 
keeping, and  he  must  pass  an  examination  either  in  land- 
surveying  or  in  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture  *  beyond 
this  it  is  left  to  his  option  which  one  of  the  following  three 
subjects  he  will  take  up,  vis.,  Botany,  Geology,  or  Veterinary 
Science.  Successful  candidates  are  to  be  placed  in  two  classes, 
and  will  stand  in  order  of  merit.  Certificates  (specifying  the 
subject  in  which  a  candidate  shall  have  satisfied  the  examiners) 
will  be  granted  to  successful  candidates ;  and  any  one  obtain- 
ing a  first-class  certificate  shall  thereby  become  a  Life-Member 
of  the  Society :  these,  with  addtional  prizes,  in  money  or  books, 
constitute  the  rewards  held  out  to  competitors." 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  He  did  so  with  very  great  pleasure, 
as  it  showed,  considering  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  Society  had  been  placed,  satisfactory  progress  in  an 
institution  of  great  importance  to  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 
The  first  paragraph  in  the  report  recorded  an  event  which  ail 
who  knew  the  gentleman  deeply  regretted— he  meant  the 
death  of  Mr.  Edward  Pope,  a  man  who,  as  a  tenant-former, 
wherever  he  went,  whether  it  were  abroad  or  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  or  elsewhere,  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  gave  them  an  exceed- 
ingly favourable  impression  of  the  very  important  class  to 
which  he  belonged  (Hear,  hear).  The  results  at  Bury  were 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  previous  years ;  but  that 
was  not  surprising,  considering  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Snows,  namely,  the  cattle,  were  absent.  He 
trusted  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  persistent  to  prevent  them  from  dropping  the  measure 
which  they  had  introduced,  and  that  through  the  establishment 
of  a  market  for  foreign  cattle  the  country  would  be  secured 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  frightful  plague  with  which  it  had 
been  visited  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  He  saw  in  the  report 
an  allusion  to  the  next  country  meeting,  and  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  implements.  He  was  glad  to  have  learnt,  though  it 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  report,  that  the  Council  had  seen  fit 
to  attend  to  the  representations  of  practical  men,  and  that  they 
would,  before  the  next  show  was  held,  take  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  most  competent  to  advise  them  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  ailftptmy  a  new  mode  of  conducting  the  imple- 
ment trials,  so  that  those  trials  might  really  tell  the  agricultu- 
ral publio  something  abont  the  value  of  the  implements  (Hear, 
hear).  At  the  present  day,  when  they  had  among  them 
such  a  large  number   of  implement-makers   and    of  prac- 


tical formers,  it  was  only  by  attending  to  the  suggestions  of 
such  persons  that  the  Council  could  give  satisfaction  to  the 
members,  and  secure  the  best  kinds  of  machinery.  Another 
important  feature  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was  the  dividing 
of  the  country  into  new  districts.  That  was  very  important, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  to  cite  what  was  done  in  agriculture 
in  a  particular  county,  without  reference  to  its  geological  for- 
mation, was  a  waste  of  time,  and  did  not  give  any  correct  ides 
of  what  the  people  were  about  He  perceived  that  the  new 
arrangement  of  districts  which  had  been  adopted  was  not 
merely  a  geographical,  but  also  a  geological  arrangement,  and 
in  his  opinion  that  would  tend  to  give  greater  importance  to 
the  country  meetings  than  had  ever  yet  attached  to  them 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Niild,  who  seconded  the  motion,  observed  that  Lsn- 
cashire,  which  was  his  own  county,  contained  146  members  of 
that  Society,  and  was  not  represented  on  the  Council  by  s 
single  farmer,  though  it  was  represented  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  an  ornament  to  the  landed  in- 
terest.   The  first  thing  that  struck  him  in  connexion  with  the 
report  was  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  members  wss  only 
5,557.    He  should  like  to  know  what  proportion  that  number 
bore  to  the  list  this  time  last  year.    In  his  opinion  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be.   The 
Society  was  one  which  should  commend  itself  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  former  in  the  country ;  the  publiesboM 
which  he  had  received,  as  a  member,  for  exceeded  in  value  the 
amount  of  the  annual  subscription ;  and  in  his  opinion  such 
an  institution,  instead  of  having  only  between  five  and  su 
thousand,  ought  to  have  at  least  fifty  thousand  enrolled  mem- 
bers (cheers).    He  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  thst  the 
Council  had  divided  England  and  Wales  into  districts.    He 
did  not  know  whether  the  arrangement  was  the  wisest  one 
that  could  have  been  made,  but  it  seemed  a  verj  feasible i  and 
desirable  division.    He  could  not  help  remarking  that  if  the 
new  districts  were  specially  represented  in  the  Council  by 
members  chosen  out  of  those  districts,  that  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, tend  to  bring  before  it  the  interests,  requirements,  and 
wants  of  those  districts  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
lead  to  increased  sympathy  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
farmers  generally  in  tie  objects  of  the  Society.    TWs  Society 
was  very  different  to  that  important  one  which  had  been  re- 
cently formed,  called  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.    The  one 
devoted  itself  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  of  stock; 
the  other  applied  itself  to  what  might  be  called  national  and 
parliamentary  business. 

The  Secretary  said  that  thev  numbered  32  members  more 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  report  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Hood  moved,  and  Colonel  Challoner  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  the  auditors,  Mr.  Astbury,  Mr.  Corbet  and  Mr. 
Sherborn,  Jand  they  were  accordingly  re-elected.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  accorded  to  them  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year. 

The  routine  business  having  thus  been  disposed  o£ 

His  Grace,  in  conformity  with  custom  on  such  occasion!, 
inquired  whether  any  member  desired  to  make  any  remarks  or 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Akkxll  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  were  rather 
more  members  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  Still  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  Society  was  almost  stationary,  and 
though  he  had  no  intention  to  utter  anything  offensive  to- 
wards the  Council,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause 
of  that  was  that  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  times  (Hear, 
hear).  In  the  first  place  there  were  one  or  two  gaps  requiring 
to  be  filled  up.  They  had  Dr.  Voelcker  filling  one  important 
post,  and  Professor  Simonds  had  been  very  ejeiel  m 
reference  to  cattle-plague.  But  there  were  other 
diseases  to  be  investigated  besides  cattle-plague;  there 
were  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  he  would  instance 
as  seriously  affecting  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  ^eeasw 
among  swedes  and  common  turnips.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  Professor  of  Natural  History  paid  by  the  Society,  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  diseases  in  plants,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  eaused  by  blight,  mildew,  or  insects. 
Though  it  was  natural  to  regret  that  *»,000  had  been  taken 
from  the  accumulated  funds  during  the  past  year,  he  must  re- 
mark that  the  possession  of  a  very  large  balance  made  the 
Council  rather  too  independent  of  their  constituents.  He 
could  not  see  any  great  advantage  in  a  large  balance  in  the 
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case  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many  ways  in  whioh 
money  might  be  spent  so  as  to  increase  the  produce  of  the 
country.  The  disease  in  turnips  and  swedes,  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  his  own  county  of 
Wilts ;  but  he  had  also  seen  it  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  dots- 
void  Hills,  and  elsewhere.  He  had  been  engaged  in  farming 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  at  that  period  they  never  scarcely 
heard  of  any  disease  in  mangold.  Of  late  years  there  had 
been  an  insect  winding  itself  between  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  it  was  not  the  old  turnip-fly,  or  anything  like  the  turnip- 
fly,  in  the  swede.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  the  case  of  all 
foreign  plants  introduced  into  this  country  there  was  some  sort 
of  counteracting  influence  checking  production,  whether  it 
arose  from  the  soil,  from  blight,  or  from  insects,  which  required 
to  be  watched  by  a  scientific  man,  who  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  that  society.  In  his  neighbour- 
hood they  had  had  some  very  bad  swedes  this  year,  and  the 
disease  was  not  flnger-and-toe,  but  what  was  called  "  curl"  in 
the  leaf.  A  gentleman  from  London,  who  walked  over  his 
farm,  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  artificial  manure ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Aiidl)  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion.  Ho  had  sometimes 
found  a  sort  of  chrysalis  or  grub  in  the  centre.  On  minute  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  seed-stalk  was  dead,  and  that 
appeared  to  affect  the  whole  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  he 
could  not  find  the  grub,  but  nevertheless  the  plant  went  into 
carl,  and  growth  was  quite  stopped.  On  looking  ovct  the 
articles  in  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  he  found  some 
written  by  a  gentleman  named  Curtis,  upon  that  subject.  He 
did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Curtis  waa  ali  ve  or  dead.  [The  Sec- 
mm:  Dead.]  Since  1843  or  1843  nothing  had  been  said 
in  the  Journal  about  these  diseases,  and  he  had  supposed  the 
reason  to  be  either  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  dead  or  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  asleep  (laughter).  Mr.  Arkell  concluded  by  referring 
to  two  article*  relating  to  this  subject,  which,  he  said,  appeared 
in  the  Agricultural  QazetU  of  the  7th  of  last  September,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Council,  or  its  representatives  in  the  room, 
whether  they  had  read  them,  and  contending  that,  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  have  done  ao. 

Mr.  Siihvet  desired  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  importance  of  undertaking  an  agricultural 
survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  course  he  could  not 
opeet  the  Council  to  take  up  the  work  offhand,  and 
sithout  giving  it  due  consideration;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  day  would  arrive,  and  that  not  distant,  when 
wme  President  of  the  Society 'would  gain  a  just  reputa- 
tion by  advocating  the  institution  of  such  a  survey,  it 
*«s  80  years  since  the  Society  waa  first  established,  yet  he  de- 
fied any  one  to  paint  out  a  single  book  or  essay  which  would 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  agri- 
enhure  of  England  since  the  day  the  Society  waa  founded  to 
the  present  moment  (Hear,  hear).  They  were  told  that  they 
only  numbered  5,000  members,  but  surely  among  5,000  men 
of  the  classes  who  constituted  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
they  had  a  sufficient  proportion  of  practical  men — tenant- 
fanners  and  others — to  return  intelligible  answers  to  plain  and 
intelligible  questions  on  this  interesting  subject  (Hear,  hear). 
He  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Council  should  divide 
itself  into  committees— one  for  the  chemical  department  of 
the  inquiry,  assisted  by  Dr.  Voelcker;  and  another  the 
veterinary  department,  aided  by  Professor  Simonds.  The 
necessary  questions  with  regard  to  live-stock,  and  the 
necessary  questions  as  to  cultivation,  might  then  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  by  the  most  eminent  breeders  of 
stock  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  with  a  rcanest  that  they  would  fill  in  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  ana  return  the  forms  so  completed  to  the  Coun- 
cil; The  questions  would  go  to  this  pont :  What  they  were 
foing  now,  and  what  they  were  doing  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
the  replies  to  these  queries  would  afford  a  valuable  mass  of  in- 
formation, of  which  the  Society  hardly  possessed  a  shred  at 
this  moment.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive process ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  and  they  found  them- 
•dves  obliged  to  sell  out  a  further  portion  of  their  invested 
capital,  the  result  would  be  to  place  the  Society  in  a  still  higher 
position  than  it  had  ever  before  occupied  in  carrying  out  its 
nrtto  of  M  Practice  with  Science"  (applause).  He  did  not  be- 
heve, however,  that  any  serious  expense  would  be  entailed; 
K  ia  the  first  place,  toe  questions  might  be  forwarded  with 


the  Journal,  through  the  book  post,  and  thus  at  any  rate  the 
expense  of  posting  them  to  5,000  persons  would  be  saved 
(llear,  hear).  The  next  objection  might  be  that  they  would 
not  get  all  the  questions  answered,  and  he  dared  say  they 
would  not.  Still,  they  would  get  a  sufficient  number  of  answers 
to  supply  an  amount  of  useful  information  that  they  did  not  en- 
joy at  present  (Hear).  The  Society's  Journal  no  doubt  con- 
tained many  useful  and  valuable  papers ;  but  he  had  never  yet 
seen  a  work  with  so  large  an  assured  circulation  that  was  so 
little  read  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  True,  the  suggestion 
he  bad  thrown  out  had  the  other  day  been  partly  acted  upon ; 
but  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  report,  although  nothing  had 
ever  been  done  which  reflected  so  much  credit  upon  the  Society. 
The  Council  appointed  a  roving  commission  to  inquire  and  re- 
port upon  steam  cultivation.  That  commission  waa  formed  in 
an  admirable  manner,  and  composed  of  thoroughly  practical 
men.  Its  inquiries  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  and  when- 
ever, as  was  frequently  the  case,  he  waa  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  steam  cultivation,  his  reply  was,  "  Go  and 
get  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  contains  the  com- 
missioners' report.  Ton  will  find  all  the  information 
you  require  there."  Another  portion  of  his  suggestion 
waa  thia:  Having  formed  their  committees  and  framed 
the  questions  to  which  they  desired  answers,  they  should 
next  divide  the  country  into  districts  according  to  its 
cultivable  properties;  the  mountainous  and  hilly  regions 
forming  separate  groups.  Then  look  out  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  those  districts  to  answer  the  questions,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving their  replies  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
person  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  report  upon  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture.  By  this  means  they  would  do  more 
to  extend  the  numbers  of  tho  Society  and  to  add  to  its  influence 
than  by  anything  else  they  could  do. 

Col.  Chaxloner  wished  to  remind  Mr.  Sidney  that  the 
Council  had  not  altogether  overlooked  this  subject,  and  the 
prizes  given  by  the  Society  had  drawn  forth  much  information 
——-*-• — the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  different  counties, 
if  it  went  forth  that  the  Council  had  been 


He  should  be  sorry  if 
inattentive  on  that  point, 

Mr.  Sidney  observed  that  he  altogether  objected  to  the 
system  of  giving  prises  for  essays,  as  it  had  produced  scarcely 
anything  but  rubbish  (No,  no).  He  had  written  a  prise 
essay  himself,  and  he  knew  how  such  things  were  got  up 
(laughter).  He  did  not  want  professional  essays — he  did  not 
want  essays  which  were  written  for  five  or  ten  guineas,  but  he 
wanted  the  information  of  men  who  really  understood  the 
matter.  Some  of  the  essays  to  which  Col.  Challoner  alluded 
were  five-and-twenty  years  old,  whereas  what  he  f  Mr.  Sidney) 
desired  was  a  simultaneous  and  complete  view  or  agriculture 
as  it  stood  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  Society  went  on 
giving  prises,  very  little  good  would  result. 

Mr.  C.  8.  Read,  M.F.,  said,  as  a  young  member  of  a  very 
sleepy  Council  (laughter),  he  could  assure  Mr.  Arkell  that  the 
Council  had  cause  to  complain  of  apathy  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  members  of  that  Society.  There  they  had  in  that 
room  what  number  of  members  P  About  50  out  of  5,000 
(Hear,  hear).  If  Mr.  Arkell  and  other  gentlemen  would  lend 
the  Council  their  assistance  by  suggesting  subjects  for  prise 
essays,  the  suggestions  would  be  received  with  thankfulness, 
and  might  be  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  could 
not  doubt  that  what  had  been  said  with  respect  to  curl  in  the 
turnip  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  As  re- 
garded the  disease  in  mangold  to  which  Mr.  Arkell  alluded,  he 
(Mr.  Bead)  might  remark  that  if  that  gentleman  turned  to  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Curtis,  he  would  find  that  disease  minutely  de- 
scribed. He  would  also  see  a  remedy  suggested ;  bnt,  unfor- 
tunately, remedies  of  that  kind  were  not  always  practicable. 
If  he  remembered  rightly,  the  remedy  suggested  in  that  case 
was  that  farmers  should  employ  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren to  go  round  their  fields  and  pinch  these  unfortunate  mag- 
gots (laughter)  j  but  as  they  were  now  deprived  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  Sat  kind  of  labour,  of  course  the  suggestion  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

Major-General  Hood  had  no  doubt  the  Council  would  feel 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sidney  for  his  suggestions ;  but  he  would 
remind  the  meeting  that  the  essays  relating  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  several  counties  were  nearly  completed,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisability  of  proceeding  fur- 
ther. The  country  had  been  divided  into  districts.  It  was 
divided  into  ten  districts,  and  the  Society  used  to  go  into  one 
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of  them  every  year.  It  bad  now  been  divided  more  ecologi- 
cally, and  therefore,  ns  he  thought,  more  scientifically,  into 
eight  district)},  and  it  would  be  for  the  Council  to  consider 
whether  a  certain  amount  should  be  voted  annually  for  a 
special  report,  each  district  being  reported  upon  separately. 
As  regarded  the  finances  of  the  Society,  he  begged  to  say, 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  he  was  sorry 
they  were  obliged  to  recommend  the  Council  to  withdraw 
£2,000  for  Bury.  But  he  always  foresaw  that  that  would  be 
the  result  if  the  Society  determined  to  go  to  a  small  town. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  they  should 
not  think  too  much  of  money  (Hear,  hear),  and  must  go 
where  it  was  considered  best  for  agriculture  that  it  should  go 
(Hear,  hear}.  He  hoped  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
would  be  re-imbursed  by  the  visit  to  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Wakey  thought  that  it  was  not  only  desirable  that  the 
necessary  knowledge  should  be  conveyed  in  the  pages  of  the 
various  publications,  but  that  it  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
experience  of  farmers,  so  that  practical  effects  might  result. 

The  Chairman  said  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  practical 
Question  placed  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Arkell,  but  he 
thought  he  might  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  they  were 
anxious  at  all  times  to  receive  suggestions  from  members  of 
the  society ;  they  were  most  ready  to  pay  attention  to  sug- 
gestions coming  from  practical  men,  ana  if  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  useful  result.  There  was  one  thing  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sidney  which  he  feared  the  Council,  however  active  they  might 
be,  would  find  quite  beyond  their  power ;  he  did  not  see  how 
they  were  to  compel  people  to  read  the  Journal  (laughter).  By 
Mr.  Sidney's  own  admission  the  Journal  was  a  very  well-con- 
ducted periodical,  and  was  written  with  great  ability  and  skill ; 
but  that  gentleman's  complaint  was  that  information  was 
offered  by  that  society,  but  persons  would  not  read  it.  Well, 
if  this  was  the  case — and  he  did  not  question  Mr.  Sidney's 
assertion — he  must  say  that  was  the  fault  of  the  public  outside, 
and  not  of  the  Council  inside. 

Mr.  Sidney  observed  that  that  was  not  his  assertion. 

The  Chairman  continued :  He  had  understood  Mr.  Sidney 
to  say  that  the  public  did  not  read  the  Journal.  The  gentle- 
man who  commenced  the  discussion,  Mr.  Arkell,  suggested 
that  there  should  be  professorships  established  by  that  Society 
to  deal  with  various,  diseases  in  roots  and  grain  crops  of  all 
descriptions ;  and  he  also  took  the  Council  to  task  for  not 
having  read,  as  he  supposed,  two  leading  articles  which  were 
published  on  the  7th  of  September  in  the  present  year,  and 
which  dealt,  he  said,  with  the  subject  of  the  curl  of  the  leaf  in 
the  turnip. 

Mr.  Arkell  observed  that  what  he  spoke  of  was  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiring  into  the  diseases  of  plants. 

The  Chairman  said  his  complaint  was  that  Mr.  Arkell 
himself  did  not  read  tho  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal;  for, 
had  he  looked  at  the  general  index  to  the  Journal,  extending 
from  volume  i.  to  vol.  xxv.,  he  would  have  found  an  enor- 
mous number  of  articles  relating  to  such  diseases  as  he  had 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Arkell  remarked  that  those  articles  only  went  up  to 
1843 — he  could  not  find  anything  later — and  they  did  not  treat 
of  the  particular  disease  to  which  he  alluded. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  Journal,  said  he 
found  that  the  subject  was  treated  in  1865,  only  two  years  ago 
(Hear,  hear).  If  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
they  would  find  various  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  turnips. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  he  thought,  rather  hard  that 
the  complaint  should  be  made  against  the  members  of  the 
Council  that  they  had  not  read  the  two  newspaper  articles 
which  appeared  in  September  last.  He  was  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  suggestions  were  made  by  practical  men 
like  Mr.  Arkell,  the  better  pleased  the  Council  would  be,  and 
the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public  generally.  It  was  only 
from  practical  quarters,  from  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in 
farming,  that  the  Council  could  ascertain  what  was  really 
wanted ;  and  it  was  of  course  very  desirable  that  the  dis- 
eases of  cattle  and  plants  should  be  discussed  at  such 
meetings  as  that.  At  the  same  time  he  did  nut  think  they 
were  quite  so  deficient  in  knowledge  on  those  subjects  as  Mr. 
Arkell' a  remarks  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose,  lie  admitted 
the  value  of  Mr.  Sidney's  suggestions  as  to  getting  the  coun- 
try better  divided,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reports  from 
different  districts.    But  he  must  remind  that  gentleman  that 


on  no  subject  was  there  so  much  difference  of  opiaioa  among 
practical  formers  as  on  that  of  agricultural  statistics  (Hesi, 
hear).  For  his  own  part  he  thought  there  was  undue  appre- 
hension  on  the  part  of  men  who  did  not  go  soffiritttW  deep  into 
that  question,  or  who  did  not  look  far  enough  before  toem. 
He  thought  that  agricultural  statistics  would  be  very  valuable. 
In  connection  with  the  office  in  the  Government  which  he  bid 
now  the  honour  to  preside  over,  he  had  endeavoured  last  yen 
and  this  year  to  secure  something  like  a  collection  of  rtausba. 
Of  course  the  thing  was  only  permissive,  and  therefore  the? 
could  not  expect  to  obtain  exact  information ;  but  if  sgneui- 
turists  generally  were  thus  led  to  inquire  and  to  value  statista, 
they  would  probably  be  led  to  assist  more  readdy  than  they 
had  done  hitherto.  There  existed  a  strong fedinifcan  ignorant 
feeling  as  he  thought,  in  many  quarters,  in  reference  to  tne 
collection  of  statistics ;  and  it  was  only  by  depees  that  pre- 
judice  could  be  removed,  and  an  object  secured  which  he  Be- 
lieved would  confer  benefit  on  farmers  as  well  as  on  the  public 
generally.  He  would  only  add  that  he  had  been  enndeavour- 
ing  to  draw  up  some  papers  with  the  view  of  securag  returns, 
and  that  he  hoped  he  should  meet  with  the  support  of  Jarmeri 
generally ;  for  he  was  quite  sure  that  unless  they  *»  «PP?n 
him  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  collect  *a- 
tistics. 

Mr.  Arkell  wished  to  state  his  belief  that  the [oiseassto 
which  he  had  referred  was  different  ftom  that  which  had  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Curtis.  He  believed  it  was  a  fresh  disease 
which  had  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Willson  (Leicester),  after  suggesting  that  at  tuture 
country  meetings  the  meeting  of  members  should  be  held  early 
in  the  week,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  attendance,  said  be 
believed  the  unwillingness  to  make  returns  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
foreign  stock,  and  he  believed  that  no  returns  would  be  made 
unless  the  Bill  that  had  been  introduced  dealt  with  that  qua- 
tion  in  a  fair  spirit.  He  did  not,  he  might  add,  consider  ton 
the  papers  sent  out  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
in  the  best  form  for  the  purpose.  , 

Mr.  A.  Pell  said  he  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
noble  Chairman  (cheers).  He  need  say  very  little  on  that 
subject,  his  Grace's  name  and  that  of  his  family  being  en- 
tirely  and  thoroughly  associated  with  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  (cheers).  The  noble  duke  and  his  imme- 
diatc  predecessor  were  indeed  so  successful  in  that  department 
thathe  was  quite  sure  that,  even  if  that  were  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Grace's  term  of  office  instead  of  the  middle,  the 
proposal  would  be  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  on 
his  Grace  had  added  to  his  other  antecedents  that  of  having 
completed  a  large  portion  of  his  term  of  office  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  (cheers).  He  wished  to  make  one  remark  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  essays.  At  Bury  he  ventured  him- 
self to  suggest  to  Mr.  Frere  one  subject,  which  he  now  noticed 
included  in  the  list  of  prizes,  and  although  the  essay  would  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  he  could  have  wished,  the  question  might 
hereafter  be  worked  out  in  detail.  The  subject  which  he  sug- 
gested was  that  of  the  social  condition  of  the  labourers;  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Frere  had  confined  it  to  their  food.  He  hope! 
that  essays  of  that  nature  would  be  continued,  and  embrace  the 
inquiry  how  labourers  lived,  which  to  him  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  mystery  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
labourers  in  the  conntry  did  not  live  comfortably,  an<*.m?r? 
comfortably  than  persons  of  the  same  class  in  towns,  and  that 
their  latter  days  were  not  quite  as  peaceable.  He  thought 
that  the  investigation  should  include  buildings,  so  that  there 
might  be  greater  conformity  with  the  best  principles  relating 
to  sanitary  arrangements. 

Col.  Ciialloser  said,  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Council,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion;  and 
lie  would  remark  that,  notwithstanding  nia  Grace's  official 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  failed  to  take  the  chair 
at  a  Council  meeting  since  he  had  become  President  (cheers). 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  gentleman  who 

}>roposed  the  vote  of  thanks  truly  observed  that  he  and  his  fami^ 
tad  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  agriculture.  He  added 
that  they  had  been  most  successful.  On  the  present  occasion 
that  was  an  unfortunate  remark  {laughter),  because  it  hap- 
pened that  that  was  the  first  time  for  very  many  years  that 
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his  Cither  or  himself  had  not  taken  one  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Smithneld  Show.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  that  exhibition,  which  he  would  probably  in  a  few 
hours  have  to  descant  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fleet- 
street  He  could  not  help  saying  that  one  remark  of  a  gen- 
Uemao  who  had  just  spoken  bore  out  what  he  (the  Chairman) 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  agricultural 
statistics.  That  gentleman  said  in  effect  that  farmers  would 
not  aid  the  Government  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  unless 
foreign  cattle  were  slaughtered  at  the  ports.  Now,  he  could 
sot  eoneeive  two  things  less  connected  with  each  other 
(Hear,  hear).  Why  they  were  not  to  get  one  thing  done  if 
they  could  not  get  another  thing  done,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  he  could  not  understand  (Hear,  hear).  Such  con- 
duct appeared  to  him  Tery  short-righted.  He  recollected  hear- 
ing an  intelligent  practical  farmer  say,  some  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  that,  he  was  not  going  to 
fill  up  returns,  because  the  Gorernment  would  not  repeal  the 
malt-tax  (laughter).    He  had  great  hopes,  however,  that  the 


bill  of  the  Government  relating  to  foreign  cattle  would 
be  passed.  (A  Mimber:  It  is  not  printed.)  It  was  not 
customary  to  print  bills  on  the  first  reading ;  but  that  measure 
had  been  read  a  first  time,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  the 
difficulties  which  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  seemed  to 
labour  under  (laughter).  He  hoped  it  would  provide  for  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  (Hear,  hear)  at  the  ports  (Hear,  hear), 
for  without  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  (cheers).  He  was 
now  speaking  not  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  as  a  large 
flockmaster.  He  hoped  that  sheep  would  be  slaughtered  at 
the  ports.  He  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  disease  were  im- 
ported into  this  conntry,  which  would  be  a  very  serious  evil  to 
fiockmasters  and  to  agriculturists  generally,  who  dealt  much 
in  sheep  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  not  detain  them  further; 
but  he  thanked  them  most  cordially  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him,  and  he  could  state  that  the  time  which  he  had  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  that  Society  had  been  to  him  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  (cheers). 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW, 

AT    THE    AGRICULTURAL    HALL,    ISLINGTON. 

THE    BIRD'S    EYE    VIEW. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  Director  of  the  Show 
sees  no  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Clnb  shonld  not 
be  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  Hall  during  the  time 
the  Judges  are  engaged  in  making  the  awards;  while 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  who  have  acted  as  Stewards  and  Judges, 
consider  that  the  few  visitors  who  come  in 
on  the  Monday  morning  might  be  passed  down- 
stairs with  far  leas  practical  inconvenience  than  at- 
tends the  system  of  public  judging  at  other  shows.  People 
might  be  kept  quite  as  clear  of  the  authorities  in  the  now 
empty  avenues ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  little 
the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Club  get  in  return 
for  their  subscriptions,  we  do  trust  that  this  boon 
will  be  conceded.  No  man  has  done  more  to  go  with 
the  times  and  get  quit  of  little  special  restrictions  and 
observances  than  the  General,  and  we  believe  that  if  he 
had  been  personally  consulted  he  would  not  have 
raised  his  voice  against  his  brother-members,  sharing 
the  promenade  and  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  inspection 
of  the  animals  with  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince 
Christian  and  Prince  Leopold,  who  accompanied  the 
gallant  President  on  his  rounds. 

ft  is  impossible  to  say  much  of  the  meeting  from  above, 
wring  as  to  the  beasts  we  have  already  met  elsewhere. 
From  a  bird's-eye  view,  however,  the  show  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  although  certainly  sot  more  than  an  average 
°oe,  if  even  that.  There  is  not  an  extraordinary  beast  in 
the  Hall,  beyond  Mr.  McCombie's  ox,  and  his  excellence 
depends  far  more  upon  his  size  and  weight  than  particular 
grandeur  or  nobility  of  character.  A  number  of  the 
Birmingham  cattle  have  been  brought  on,  with,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Shorthorn  classes,  some  remarkable  revisions 
of  the  decrees  arrived  at  in  the  Midlands. 

The  Devons  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  last 
year,  nor  do  they  appear  to  run  up  so  closely  for  the 
Cops  as  they  then  did.  Rather  noticeably  Her  Majesty 
«  first  in  the  first  class  on  the  first  time  ofF  her  making 
in  entiy  in  her  own  name  at  the  Smithfield  Club  ; 
ftlute  Mr.  Smith,  from  Exeter,  takes  off  the  chief 
honours  of  the  next  two  lots.  His  three-year-old 
steer  was  the  best  Devon  at  Birmingham :  when  we  spoke 
to  hua   as  a  clever,    deep   beast ;     but  the  best   in 


the  old  class  has  never  previously  been  exhibited 
The  breeding  of  almost  all  these  three  steers  is  good, 
and  several  commendations  were  added  to  the  actual 
awards.  Mr.  Farthing's  Devon  cow  was  also  the  best  of 
her  age  at  Birmingham,  as  was  also  the  best  heifer. 

The  Herefords  were  in  more  force,  although  with  a 
deal  of  the  previous  week's  doings  in  the  return.  Mr. 
Hill's  young  steer,  third  at  Birmingham,  was  first  here , 
Mr.  Beach's  steer,  second  at  Birmingham,  first  here ;  and 
Mr.  Cock's,  first  at  Birmingham,  third.  At  Bingley 
Hall  these  three  were  in  the  same  class,  but  at 
Islington  Mr.  Hill  goes  into  a  younger  class. 
Mr.  Beach's  prize  ox,  also  first,  was  not  exhibited  at 
Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Pitt's  now  second  was  passed  over 
altogether  without  notice,  and  Mr.  Jones'  second  was  here 
third.  The  first  and  second  heifers  occupied  precisely  the 
same  places  as  heretofore,  bnt  Mr.  Baldwin's  Venus  has 
not  been  sent  on  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  third  cow  at 
Birmingham  is  consequently  second  to  Mr.  Bettridge's 
first — one,  in  fact,  being  a  very  close  reading  to  the  other. 

The  Shorthorn  oxen  are  better  here,  if  neither  Mr. 
Heath's  nor  Mr.  George  Taylor's  first-prize  beasts  be 
amongst  them ;  and  with  the  Bridlington  steer  well  out  of 
the  way  in  the  North,  Mr.  Fo^jambe  succeeds  to  the 
highest  honours.  It  is  in  the  oldest  class  and  best  filled 
of  the  steers  that  we  shall  look  for  the  best,  where  Mr. 
Rowland  Wood's  white  gets  only  third  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  Lord  Penrhyn,  neither  of  which 
he  had  previously  encountered.  Amongst  the 
heifers  Lord  Fevcrsham  again  loses  a  step;  while 
the  Shorthorn  cows  are  turned  and  turned 
about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  best 
at  Birmingham  is  nowhere  here,  and  the  best  at  Islington 
was  merely  commended  in  Birmingham!  although  the 
second  is  again  second — in  the  original  return  said  to  be 
third — and  Lady  Selina  Spencer,  and  a  number  of  other 
highly-bred  animals,  passed  over.  Mr.  Torr,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Shorthorns,  not  long  since  cut  his  toe  clean  off 
when  trimming  a  hedge,  but  he  stuck  very  gamely  to  his 
work. 

The  Sussex,  bred  and  fed  by  Messrs.  Ueasmau, 
fulfils  his  promise  as  a  rare  good  one  at  most  points, 
and  the  few  Welsh  Cattle  have  never  been  better.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  is  first  again  for  West  Highlanders 
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with  his  Birmingham  Ox,  and  Mr.  M'Gombie,  of  course, 
with  the  now  Royal  Polled  Beast,  which  has  been  on 
a  visit  to  her  Majesty,  hut  the  competition  was  very 
lim  itcd. 

The  sheep  make  up  a  very  uneven  show,  where  the 
longwools  have  all  the  worst  of  it.  Lord  Berners  retains 
his  lead  with  the  Leicester's;  the  Cotswolds  only  ran  to 
an  entry  of  four,  nor  are  the  Lincolns  much  larger,  if  better 
represented.  Lord  Walsingham's  beautifully-prepared 
wethers  take  two  first  amongst  the  Southdowns;  but 
Lord  Braybroke  just  comes  in  for  one  first,  with 
some  really-good  competition,  in  the  three  classes ;  the 
judges,  indeed,  appearing  frequently  to  be  in  a  diffi- 
culty amongst  themselves.  Many  of  the  Shrop- 
shire* came  on,  and  Mr.  Nock's  handsome  pen  was 
again  the  best  of  the  breed;  as  the  Oxfordahires 
did  more  than  fulfil  their  promise  of  the  previous  week. 
There  was  not  a  bad  pen  amongst  them,  with  Messrs. 
Druce,  Newton,  Overman,  Treadwell,  Alfred  Rogers, 
Street,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Stillgoe  as  the 
exhibitors. 

The  show  of  pigs  was  short  ;  bat  Mr.  Moore 
assured  us  that  they  never  had  so  excellent  a  pen 
as  the  Gold  Medal  one  of  this  year ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Howard  may  well  be  content  with  a  second 
in  Buch  a  class.  The  names  of  Mr.  Coate,  of  Ham- 
moon,  and  Mr.  Melville  Cartwright  have  also  long 
been  famous  for  pig-breeding ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
other  classes  open  well,  with  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Steam, 
and  others  in  support.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  in 
two  of  the  other  closses  two  of  the  best  Coleshills 
were  wanting,  one  having  met  with  an  accident, 
and  another  fairly  killed  himself  with  rage. 

[from  our  own  co&rksfoxdxnt.] 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  Devon  steers  not  exceeding 
2  years  and  6  months  is  Her  Majesty's  first-prise  steer,  a 
very  pretty  compact  animal,  not  of  large  frame,  but 
well  formed  and  evenly  fed  thoughout,  with  a  beau* 
tiful  curly  coat,  a  deep  fall  chest,  legs  rather  short, 
quality  of  flesh  very  good.  Mr.  Bailer's  second-prise 
steer  has  a  larger  and  longer  frame,  his  hind  quarter 
and  twist  narrow,  quality  of  flesh  excellent.  With  the 
Devon  steers  not  exceeding  8  years  and  8  months 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Higher  Hoopern,  wins  first  prise 
with  a  beautiful  steer.  His  top  is  very  level  and  fat, 
and  whole  frame  complete  and  full,  in  good  cylindrical 
proportion,  and  quality  of  meat  superior.  Mr.  Jno.  Over- 
man, Burnham  Sutton,  takes  second  honours  in  this  class 
with  a  very  compact  steer,  well  made  up  in  every  respect, 
and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Glenley,  Sussex,  third  prise.  This 
steer  is  slightly  uneven  in  his  fatting,  but  his  quality  excel- 
lent.  Mr.  Earthing's  and  Mr.  Frampton's  steers  very 
properly  receive  high  commendation.  Her  Majesty  is 
again  a  competitor  in  this  class  with  a  very  useful  steer, 
having  a  good  loin  and  back.  He  is  sold  to  Copeland, 
and  the  ticket  at  his  head  states  that  he  is  destined  to  pro- 
vide the  Court  with  the  Royal  baron  of  beef.  Probably 
this  baron  must  be  for  the  Royal  table  alone,  and  the 
baron  from  Mr.  M'Combie's  enormous  ox,  which  is 
also  to  go  to  Windsor,  must  be  for  a  lower  table. 
Amongst  the  Devon  steers  or  oxen  above  8  years  and  8 
months  old,  Mr.  Smith  again  takes  first  prise  with  a 
very  deeply-formed  animal  of  full  proportions  but  not 
long  frame,  his  purse  capital,  and  of  excellent  quality  of 
flesh — a  good  butcher's  animal.  Mr.  W.  farthing  takes 
second  prize  with  a  very  thickly-framed  ox,  very  fet,  but 
somewhat  loose  in  quality.  Mr.  J.  J.  Farquharson's 
is  a  fine,  well  made  animal,  which  takes  third  prize. 
For  Devon  heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old,  Mr.  R. 
Burton,  Broadelyst,  takes  first  prize  with  a  very  hand- 


some heifer,  of  almost  perfect  cylindrical  frame,  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Mr.  Barrington,  Thorley,  takes  second  prixe 
with  one  rather  patchy  in  her  fatting,  loin  rather  high, 
good  quality.  Her  Majesty  gains  the  third  honours, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern,  a  high  commendation. 
Devon  cows,  above  4  years  old,  make  up  a  good  class,  con- 
taining some  superior  animals.  Mr.  Farthing,  Stowej 
Court,  takes  first  place.  This  is  a  short-legged  capital 
cow,  with  great  rotundity  of  frame,  beautifully  got  np. 
She  is  very  deep  in  form,  bnt  not  long,  her  tuts  propor- 
tionately large — a  very  good  eow.  Mr.  Ooate,  Hsmmoon, 
takes  second  prize.  This  is  a  much  larger  cow,  with  a 
capital  ramp  and  twist.    Mr.  Taylor,  Glenley,  takes  third 

1)lace ;  she  is  capital  in  her  girth,  with  a  good  back  and 
oin,  bnt  rather  small  in  size.  Mr.  Earthing,  Farrington, 
receives  a  high  commendation  for  a  large  good  cow  with 
a  good  quarter. 

In  the  Hereford  Steers  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6 
months,  Mr.  Hill,  Orleton  Court,  takes  first  prize  with  a 
fairish  steer,  deep  in  form,  with  a  good  capital  back, 
short  legs,  quality  first-rate.  Mr.  Tudge  takes  second 
prize  with  a  much  longer  steer,  bnt  not  so  good  in 
form.  J.  H.  Arkright,  Hampton  Court,  receives  a  high 
commendation.  In  Steers  not  exceeding  S  years  and  3 
months  old,  Mr.  Beach,  Dudley,  is  the  first  for  a  coarse 
steer,  rather  long  in  frame,  and  ribs  rather  flat ;  he  has  a 
good  rump.  Her  Majesty  takes  second  honours  with 
an  animal  whose  rump  is  rather  scant.  Mr.  Cook, 
Twyford,  takes  third  prize  for  one  with  a  cspital  hack 
and  rump.  Mr.  Bettridge  has  a  high  commendation,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay  a  commendation.  With  Hereford  Steers 
above  8  years  and  8  months  old,  Mr.  J.  Beach,  Dudley,  is 
again  first :  this  is  a  capital  ox  ;  he  is  very  deep  through 
his  chest,  capital  breast,  end,  and  deep  bosom ;  hips  wide; 
back  rather  uneven ;  rump  short  j  purse  and  twit  good. 
Mr.  O.  Pitt,  Radnor  Court,  takes  second  honour  with  a 
very  moderate  ox  at  most  points,  and  very  flst  and 
bad  forward.  Mr.  Jones,  Springfield,  is  third  with  his 
Birmingham  ox ;  Mr.  Turner,  The  Leen,  receives  a  high 
commendation  with  a  well-formed  heavy  ox ;  Earl  Darnley 
a  commendation;  and  Mr.  Loyd  a  high  commendation 
for  perhaps  the  best  ox  in  the  class,  where  the  judging 
was  very  open  to  discussion.  In  Hereford  Heifers  not 
exceeding  4  years  old,  Mr.  Bettridge,  East  Hannsy,  takes 
first  honour  with  his  Birmingham  heifer :  good  almost 
everywhere  but  behind,  where  she  finishes  unpardonable 
bad.  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkright,  Hampton  Court,  takes  second 
prize,  with  a  low  but  capital  formed  and  well-fatted  heifer ; 
as  also  second  at  Birmingham.  Her  Majesty  again  takes 
honours  with  a  heifer  highly  worthy  the  distinction.  Mr. 
James,  Mappowder  Court,  receives  a  high  commenda- 
tion with  a  useful  animal;  rather  loose  hand.  With 
Hereford  Cows  above  4  years  old,  Mr.  H.  Bettridge  is 
again  to  the  fore  with  his  good  cow,  which  took  first 
honours  at  Birmingham:  she  is  not  noble-looking, bnt 
her  points  are  very  remarkable — great  depth  of  frame 
throughout,  girth  extraordinary;  such  a  back,  romp, 
and  tuts  are  seldom  seen,  but  her  feeding  is  not  uni- 
formly even,  though  it  is  thickly  appropriated  over  her 
frame ;  she  appears  small  in  her  general  contour,  bnt  pro- 
portionate and  deeply  cylindrical.  Mr.  Corbet  Groves, 
Berrington,  takes  second  prize  with  a  good  well-made  cow 
and  fiat,  the  third  at  Birmingham ;  while  Mr.  James  has 
third  prize  with  a  very  superior  cow,  in  good  form.  The 
real  contest  [for  the  Cow  Cup  lay  between  Mr.  Bettridge  s 
Hereford  heifer,  Mr.  Stratton's  Shorthorn  heifer,  and  Mr* 
Dugdale's  Shorthorn  cow. 

In  Shorthorn  Steers  not  exceeding  %  years  end  0 
months,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  wins  first  prise  with 
a  very  nice  steer  at  3  years  1  month  5  days  old.  He  pos- 
sesses good  depth  of  frame,  and  he  has  a  mild  ox-head, 
short  neck,  deep  shoulder  unusually  wide  or  thrown 
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stt,  very  fall  breast,  chine  exceeding  good,  ribs  capitally 
■fringing,  loin  wide  and  fat,  hips  and  romp  rather  narrow 
in  proportion ;  deep  thighs,  heavy  flank,  very  good 
perse,  and  twist  foil  and  good ;  quality  of  flesh  rather 
base;  while  he  lacks  grandeur.  Still  he  denotes 
perfect  breeding,  and  is  descended  from  Colonel 
IWndey'i  Royal  Butterfly.  The  Sari  of  Aylesford 
takes  second  prise  with  a  moderate  steer.  The  Kev.  H. 
H.  Beeror  shows  a  [superior  steer,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives a  high  commendation.  For  steers  not  exceeding  8 
jean  and  3  months  old,  the  first  prize  is  won  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Foljambe  with  his  Birmingham  beast,  a  very  good 
one  in  places.  He  has  a  good  outline,  a  handsome  head, 
good  seek  and  shoulder;  his  breast,  rump,  and  tuts 
a  little  defective ;  his  brisket,  flank,  and  underneath  parts 
not  good.  He  stands  badly,  as  his  hocks  nearly  meet. 
His  pedigree  perhaps  is  not  equalled  by  any  animal  in  the 
Hall,  going  back  to  the  Chilton  herd  of  Mr.  Mason, 
fence  to  Collins,  §.  *.,  a  pedigree  (of  100  years;  and  he 
was  said  to  be  the  second-best  beast  in  the  show.  The  Earl 
of  Aylesford  again  takes  second  prize  with  a  very  fat 
fteer,  bnt  not  so  level  or  evenly  fed ;  has  a  heavy  frame,  but 
ih%hs  and  flank  rather  light.  In  this  class  Mr.  Stratton 
takes  third  prize,  Messrs.  Lenny  and  Son  a  high  commenda- 
tion, and  Sir  W.  C.  de  Brooke  a  commendation.  Amongst 
fleers  above  8  years  and  8  months  old,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  takes  first  prize  with  a  beast  well  covered  on  his 
top,  bnt  with  his  neok  bare,  looks  not  good,  flank  thin, 
bottom  thigh  light,  purse  good,  hand  loose.  Lord 
Penrhyn  takes  second  honour  with  a  very  heavy  grand 
ox ;  capital  broad  chine  and  shoulder,  breast  exceedingly 
good,  level  well-covered  back,  ribs  springing  well ;  his 
snderneath  parts  are  rather  light,  and  he  is  somewhat 
sigh,  bat  altogether  a  noble  ox  of  excellent  quality. 
Mr.  Rowland  Wood  takes  third  prize  here  with  the  same 
n  that  took  second  prize  at  Birmingham.    This  is  an 

uneven, 
full,  and 
Terr  proportionate— the  pattern  of  a  ~good  'shorthc*. 
Mr.  T.  Polrer  receives  a  high  commendation  with  a  goon 
useable  ox ;  but  Mr.  J.  Coleman's  ox  is  the  heaviest  in 
tbe  das,  and  although  somewhat  high  in  the  chine,  his 
fab  is  so  firm  that,  had  a  batcher  been  one  of  the  judges, 
be  would  have  been  commended.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bring  shows 
to  or,  bnt  not  so  evenly  fed  as  to  obtain  honours,  al- 
tbocgh  be  baa  been  tried  upon  malt !  This  is  the  best  class 
tf  the  shorthorns,  hut  no  animal  in  it  beyond  Mr.  Wood's 
steer,  which  has  been  out  too  often,  is  superlatively  good, 
vlule  die  judging  was  generally  considered  to  be  very 
H  it  least  ss  regarded  the  award  of  the  first  prize.  In 
Shorthorn  Heifers  not  exceeding  4  years  old  Mr.  Stratton 
*«o  first  prize  with  his  very  prettily-formed  heifer,  8  years 
z  months  1  week  old,  which  ;has  a  very  good  hind-quarter, 
"J!*  nicely  formed  and  well  covered,  flank  rather  scant, 
fok  rather  low,  and  her  shoulder  defective,  loin  not  supe- 
"j>r>  /err  handsome  looks,  and  Quality  exceedingly  good. 
*«  judges  had  a  long  discussion  between  the  many  merits 
J  this  heifer  and  the  silver-cup  Hereford  heifer*  Lord 
menham'a  second-prize  heifer,  which  was  first  at  Bir- 
amgham,  has  a  common  head,  but  she  is  otherwise  a  thick 
**d  heifer,  much  heavier  than  the  other,  and  her  quality 
*»  fah  excellent.  The  third  prize  goes  to  the  Earl  of 
Hinhricke  for  nothing  very  noticeable,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
jT^es  a  high  commendation  for  a  heifer  with  a  slack 
**  »d  thin  neck.  Mr.  J.  Walter,  Bearswood,  has  also  a 
ttaoendation,  hot  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  unsuccessful 
^itor  in  this  class.  For  Shorthorn  Cows  above  four 
jan  old  Mr.  A.  Dugdale,  Rose-hill,  Burnley,  gains  first 
Kue  with  an  animal  only  commended  at  Birmingham, 
*tae  she  was  beaten  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  cow. 
UjT*  *  K00*  duml*er» Dut  hreaet-gjrth  not  good,  capital 
"Mqtartcr,  very  broad  but  not  disproportionate  hips, 


at.  nuwiwa  nooa  taxes  iniru  prize  nere  wiin  in 
n  that  took  second  prize  at  Birmingham.  Thii 
Beeeffiogy  stylish  animal.  He  has  fed  slightly  i 
ta  is  firm  in  hand ;  hia  frame  is  long,  deep,  fi 


level  back,  neck  thin  and  light  underneath  parts,  with  her 
general  form  not  prepossessing.  Mr.  K.  Taylor,  Hazeleigh 
Hall,  Maldon,  takes  second  prize  with  his  good  useful 
cow,  of  no  great  style  or  quality.  Mr.  F.  Mead,  Wilatone, 
takes  third  prize  with  a  very  compactly-formed  cow,  of 
no  particular  breeding,  having  been  bought  for  a  trifle  in 
Aylesbury  Market,  The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  first-prize 
Birmingham  cow  only  comes  in  for  a  high  commendation ; 
why  she  does  not  stand  higher  it  is  difficult  to  say.  She 
has  an  extraordinarily  deep  compact  frame,  and  is  very 
evenly  fed,  with  her  girth  great,  and  general  contour  level 
and  uniform,  while  she  is  short  on  her  leg  and  as  pretty 
as  a  picture.  Mr.  W.  B,  Master,  Sutton  Potton,  shows 
a  handsome  cow  of  good  quality  and  proportions.  Mr. 
G.  Hobbs,  Maisev,  shows  a  good  eow  with  preposterous 
hips  and  tuts,  and  Mr.  Stratton's  commended  cow  is  an 
especially  neat  one.  Her  Majesty  is  an  nnsuecesstul  ex- 
hibitor in  this  class,  as  is  Mr.  Charles  Howard  with  a 
famous  old  cow,  at  least  in  the  herd. 

Amongst  the  Sussex  Steers  or  Oxen  not  exceeding  8 
years  old,  Mr.  6.  0.  Coote,  Tortington,  takes  first 
honours.  This  is  a  nice  steer,  in  good  form,  neok  rather 
light,  and  girth  not  great.  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Heasman, 
Angmering,  take  second  prize  with  a  larger  animal,  but 
not  in  such  complete  form.  Amongst  Sussex  Steers  above 
8  years  old  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Heasman  take  first  prise 
with  the  ox  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
that  fully  maintains  his  fame.  He  is  a  really  prime  ox, 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  beautifully  fed  j  all  is 
rounding  and  evenly  turned.  His  loin  and  back  are 
very  good,  and  he  is  of  great  girth.  His  twist  and  flank 
are  excellent,  but  he  stands  a  little  tenderly  behind.  The 
judges  placed  him  as  the  third  best  beast  in  the  Hall, 
but  we  should  certainly  have  put  him  as  second  only  to 
the  Scot.  Mr.  Botting,  Westmeston  Place,  takes  second 
prize  with  a  superior  ox,  in  nice  form,  but  not  evenly  fed ; 
quality  very  good.  Mr.  6.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  takes 
third  prize.  We  did  not  especially  note  him.  This  was  a 
good  class  of  the  Sussex  breed,  but  "  with  Eclipse  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere."  Amongst  Sussex  Heifers  not 
exceeding  4  years  old,  Mr.  J.  Shoesmith,  Berwick,  Lewes, 
takes  first  honours  with  a  somewhat  narrow-framed 
animal,  not  in  the  best  form  j  quality  good.  There  are 
only  four  animals  in  this  class,  but  they  all  receive  some 
distinction.  With  Sussex  Cows  above  4  years  old,  Mr. 
O.  C.  Coote  ia  again  successful.  His  oow  is  a  truly  good 
one  for  any  breed.  The  same  well-rounded  "points," 
bnt  ribs  not  sufficiently  sprung.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Knell 
Beckley,  takes  second  prize  with  a  fair  cow,  not  in  uni- 
form proportion. 

The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Steers  "or  Oxen  of  any 
age  always  make  out  meagre  classes,  both  infilling  up  and 
general  excellence.  This  year  we  have  some  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  breed.  Mr.  J.  Sewell,  North  Pickenham, 
takes  the  second  prize  with  a  tolerable  specimen,  but  not 
good  enough  for  the  first  honour,  and  he  has  no  competi- 
tor. In  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  Polled  Heifers  or  Cows,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Bond  wins  first  prize  with  a  truly  good  and  com- 
pactly framed  heifer;  with  every  "point"  so  rounded 
and  smooth  we  can  only  say  she  is  worthy  of  her  prize  and 
the  distinction  of  being  brought  out  amongst  the  selected 
ten  for  the  gold  medal  Mr.  Postle's,  Smallburgh  Hall, 
second-prize  heifer  did  not  claim  our  attention,  being  small. 

From  Long-horned  Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Cox,  SpondonHall,p)erby,  takes  the  prize  with  a  well- 
fed  fair-framed  animal.  Sir  J.  H.  Crewe,  we  thought, 
showed  a  better  animal  in  many  respects,  but  this  was  not 
commended.  With  Long-horned  Heifers  or  Cows  of  any 
age,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox  is  again  successful,  taking  the  only 
prize.  The  class  is  only  just  passable,  but  it  still  represents 
a  very  important  breed  for  many  useful  and  profitable 
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In  the  Scotch  horned  Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Dnnrobin  Castle,  wins  the  first 
honour  with  a  rery  superior  Highlander,  of  deep,  com- 
pact frame,  in  exceedingly  good  form ;  rery  fat,  but  not 
firm  in  hand ;  while  Lord  Derby  takes  second  honours 
with  a  steer  deep  in  form,  but  which  has  fatted  unevenly. 
Captain  Gunter,  of  The  Orange,  Wetherby,  more  cele- 
brated for  Shorthorns  than  Scotch-horns,  watts  over  with 
a  Tery  nice  compact  little  Highland  heifer,  well  and  evenly 
fatted,  and  of  capital  quality. 

In  the  Scotch  polled  Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age,  Mr. 
William  M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  exhibits  his  now  famous 
4  years  and  8  months  old  beast,  the  best  animal  of  the 
year  both  at  Birmingham  and  at  Islington.  He  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  animal,  of  colossal  size  and  proportions,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Cup  ox  exhibited  by  Mr.  Heath  Harris, 
also  from  the  North.  He  has  travelled  much,  which  has  no 
doubt  rendered  his  hand  rather  loose ;  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Mr.  Harris'  ox.  He  is  neither  handsome  nor  noble 
in  his  appearance,  but  almost  of  unequal  substance,  rather 
irregularly  compacted.  The  thickness  of  flesh  on  his 
great  rotund  frame  is  astonishing,  but  it  is  not  laid  on 
evenly ;  when  in  his  unfatted  state  he  would  appear  as  an 
overgrown  raw  or  rough  steer ;  his  fattening  covers  all 
his  defects,  and  he  now  appears  as  an  enormous  mass  of 
living  flesh  end  bone,  without  any  symmetry  or  pleasing 
features :  a  true  monster  of  obesity,  and  a  type  for  the 
country  service.  To  describe  his  point*  is  wholly  super- 
fluous; he  must  be  seen;  he  scarcely  looks  like  a  domestic 
animal  destined  for  family  consumption.  He  was  a  visitor 
at  Windsor  last  week,  whither  he  went  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  inspection,  and  who  declined 
him  as  a  gift,  but  a  royal  baron  of  beef  is  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Castle  by  Messrs.  Lidstone  and  Scarlett, 
who  have  purchased  him  at  the  remarkable  figure  of  £120 1 
Mr.  A.  Longmore,  Linksfield,  Banff,  again  takes  second 
price,  with  a  fine  grown  ox  with  capital  chine,  his  frame 
and  fatting  uneven.  The  Scotch  polled  Heifers  or  Cows 
did  not  gain  our  attention.  The  Irish  breed  classes  are 
not  well  represented.  The  Welsh  classes  are  better,  and 
all  very  superior.  The  cross  or  mixed-breed  classes  pre- 
sent few  animals  of  extra  merit  beyond  Mr.  Overman's, 
which  is  a  very  capital  steer,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
heifer,  a  good  well-fed  animal;  but  as  a  whole  these 
classes  were  not  equal  to  many  former  years.  Lord 
Hill's  up-and-down  Eland  attracted  much  attention,  but 
he  offers  more  points  to  avoid  rather  than  to  attract  an 
English  grazier. 

We  have  been  rather  diffuse  of  remarks  over  the  cattle 
classes :  we  must  curtail  Jour  review  of  the  sheep  classes. 
In  Leicester  fat  wethers  under  23  months,  Lord  Berners 
takes  first  prize,  with  a  finely-bred,  heavy-woolled  pen. 
One  sheep  is  of  wonderful  breadth  of  chine  and  plaits. 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  Highgate,  takes  second  prize  :  these  have 
larger  frames,  a  more  growing  and  heavier  kind,  but  not 
such  good  quality.  The  late  Colonel  Lowther's  third 
prize  pen  are  of  his  usual  type,  nice  forms,  heavy  wool, 
but  not  equal  quality.  In  the  Leicesters  under  23  months 
and  2201bs.  weight,  Lord  Berners  is  again  first  with  a 
lot  not  much  inferior  to  the  other  pen.  Mr.  Foljambe 
takes  second  prize  with  a  beautiful  sorty  set.  Mr. 
W.  Brown,  Highgate,  third  prize ;  these  are  of  a  similar 
character  to  his  other  pen,  but  with  better  fleeces. 
However,  the  Leicesters  are  anything  but  a  grand  show. 

Of  Cotswold  wethers,  under  23  months,  there  is  a  very 
short  entry,  only  four  competitors.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  first- 
prize  pen  are  large  and  long  in  frame,  and  stand  high ; 
heavy  for  their  age.  Messrs.  West's  second-prize  pen 
are  not  so  long  in  frame,  but  massive.  A  very  poor 
show. 

Amongst  Lincoln  wethers,  under  23  months,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Casswell,  Quading,  Spalding,  takes  first  prize  with  a  su- 


perior pen ;  they  have  great  length  of  frame,  and  in  good 
form  and  height,  with  pretty  looks  and  good  fleeces; 
they  are  well  fed,  and  one  is  extra  good ;  romps  a  little 
too  itiort.  Mr.  J.  Pears,  Mere  Branston,  shows  a  goodi 
pen,  which  takes  second  prize :  they  are  smaller,  but  ii 
good  form :  the  class  good. 

In  Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh  wethers,  under  23  montk^ 
Mr.  F.  Mnrton,  Smeeth,  takes  first  prize ;  J.  Newport, 
Ashford,  second  price.  This  class  is  poorly  filled,  only] 
three  pens,  and  they  of  the  usual  character,  oat  of  fonij 
or  just  proportions.  The  pens  are  scarcely  so  good  as  in 
other  years.  Their  great  value  is  in  their  hardihood  ui] 
quality  for  the  butcher. 

The  Long-woolled  sheep,  not  being  Leicesters,  I* 
eolns,  Cotswolds,  or  Kents,  under  23  months,  weret^ 
useful  class,  but  poorly  filled;  the  Lincolns  and  kiceste^ 
taking  the  palm.  The  Scotch  pens  of  Border  Leieesterij 
have  a  very  thin  staple.  Mr.  F.  Street's,  Harrowda,! 
first  prize  pen  is  a  nice  lot ;  good  fleeces,  light  offal,  t^ 
good  rumps. 

The  extra  stock  sheep  run  up  to  a  full  class,  with  maty 
good  animals  in  it ;  the  pick  being,  to  our  mind,  the  long- 
woolled  ewe,  shown  by  Mr.  Casswell,  Langhton,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  the  Southdown  wether  by  Lord  Walsingham.| 
The  ewe  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  without  reaching  to 
any  enormous  weight;  her  plaits  and  girth  very  good 
and  great. 

The  Southdown  wether  sheep,  under  23  nwntK 
for  quality  and  beauty  we  never  saw  surpassed.! 
The  pen  exhibited  by  Lord  Walsingham  has  never  been  ex« 
celled  in  any  year.  They  are  the  most  complete  lot  h}4 
lordship  has  ever  shown,  and  weigh  heavier  than  hffl 
specimens  of  the  two  years  previous,  ».  e.  in  IS^oj 
his  second-prize  pen  weighed  46st.  91bs. ;  in  1S66,  hisj 
Cup  pen  weighed  48st.  121bs.;  and  1867,  the  presort 
pen  weighs  49st.  1 21bs.,  one  splendid  sheep  weighing 
17st.  31bs.  They  possess  a  fine  outline,  cylindrical  conH 
of  frame,  and  form  of  great  beauty  and  proportion;  b«n 
very  level,  and  admirably  covered,  like  a  fat  Leicestej 
plait ;  exceedingly  well  fed,  and  the  getting  up  berond 
precedent:  such  a  continuous  beautiful  line  from  heafltjj 
tail  is  seldom  seen.  We  tried  to  find  a  mult,  hut  fail*, 
unless  with  the  necks,  which  although  thick,  were  a  trifl^ 
too  long ;  their  thighs,  rumps,  and  flanks  somewhat  scsntj 
wool  not  heavy  in  appearance,  but  thick  set,  and  fnBj 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton  takes  second  prize.  His  sheep  H 
shorter  frames,  of  veryuseful  character;  good  rump*,  WH 
of  wool,necks  a  trifle  too  long.  Mr.  Humphrey's  third-pn» 
lot  are  good  animals.  Mr.  Rigden,  Hove,  receiTes  a  m 
commendation,  with  a  most  compact  well-formed  pen,  wj 
not  large.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  still  more  backward 
With  two  wethers  under  28  months  and  2001bs.  wegMj 
Lord  Braybrookc  stands  first  with  a  very  pretty  and  comj 
pletejpen,  of  uniform  frame  and  most  excellent  fl^W 
hand  and  wool,  capital  legs  of  mutton,  and  with  their  w 
well  set  on.  This  flock  has  certainly  made  its  mars11 
the  present  show.  Lord  Walsingham  takes  secondhonooj 
with  a  pen  of  like  character  with  those  already  notkej 
very  handsome,  good  length  of  frame,  foreqnarteri  nj 
heavy,  wool  better.  Mr.  Rigden  has  third  prize,  wit 
a  compact  beautiful  lot,  but  not  large;  wool  good;  wn« 
Mr.  H.  II,  Penfold  receives  a  high  commendation,  W 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Sondes,  commendj 
tions.  A  very  pretty  class,  and  well  contesJ^ 
Of  the  wethers  above  23  months  and  under  85  inontw 
Lord  Walsingham  once  more  has  the  best  with  a  capj 
pen,  showing  great  length  of  frame,  of  uniform  prop, 
tions,  good  backs,  t?ood  plaits,  fine  wool ;  flanks,  thiznj 
and  hocks  not  heavy.  One  sheep  is  exceedingly  g^ 
Lord  Radnor  takes  second  prize  with  sheep  that  hav| 
thicker  necks,  and  are  shorter  and  more  compact  in  »orD,i 
with  heavier  fleeces ;  quality  not  equal  to  the  winning  pen'j 
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and  one  sheep  not  up  to  his  fellows.  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
takes  third  prize  with  a  very  superior  pen,  aad  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  has  commendation.  This  is  a  good  and 
well-contested  class. 

Amongst  the  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  Down  wethers 
trader  23  months,  Mr.  W.  B.  Canning,  Elston,  takes  first 
honours  with  a  truly-good  pen,  beautifully  fed  and  of 
great  weight,  but  they  want  rather  more  uniformity  or 
completeness  of  form.  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Eynesford,  takes 
second  prize,  but  his  sheep  are  not  so  uniform  in  frame 
u  the  first  pen,  nor  so  well  got  up.  Mr.  J.  J.  King, 
North  Stoke,  has  third  prize  with  a  pen  of  strong  un- 
lainly-looking  sheep,  but  well-fed.  Col.  Lindsey  deserves 
ha  commendation. 

For  Shropshire  wethers  under  23  months  the  first 
prize  goes  to  Mr.  T.  Nock,  Shiffnal ;  second  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, Montford ;  third  to  Mr.  Beach,  Dudley.  Lord 
Cheskam  gets  a  high  commendation ;  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
Sutton  Maddock,  a  commendation.  Mr.  Nock's  pen  is 
the  Birmingham  best  of  this  breed,  and  many  of  the 
others  hare  come  on.  They  are  almost  all  good.  For 
wethers  shore  23  months  and  under  35  months,  Lord 
Wcakck  takes  first  prize  with  a  very  good  lot,  pos- 
sessing much  wool  and  great  length  and  depth  of  frame, 
with  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  Sutton  Maddoek,  second,  with  a 
lot  of  good  quality,  of  great  size  and  length ;  while  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Dudley,  takes  a  high  commendation.  Only 
three  entries,  and  all  with  honours  1 

The  Oxford  Downs  were  one  of  the  best-represented 
•reeds  of  sheep  in  the  show.  For  wethers  under  23 
months  the  first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Eyosham, 
to  whose  father,  iJf  we  mistake  not,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  commencement  of  this  profitable  breed.  This  is  a 
very  capital  pen — long  frames,  standing  well,  with  well- 
thrown-oot  forms,  and  very  fat.  This  pen  also  carries 
iwaj  the  Surer  Cup  as  the  best  pen  in  the  Shropshire, 
Oxfordshire,  or  cross-bred  classes.  Mr.  R.  J.  Newton, 
Woodstock,  takes  the  second  honour  for  a  capital  strong 
iad  useful  pen  with  long  well-filled-out  forms ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Bogen,  Bromham,  has  third  prize.  These  have  thick 
fames  on  short  legs,  and  compact  frames.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  receives  a  high  commendation ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Treadwell,  Upper  "Winchendon,  a  commendation ;  Mr. 
Har?  Orerman's  and  Mr.  Stilgoe  s  being  the  only  entries 
unnoticed. 

1b  the  mountain  breeds,  for  wethers  of  any  age,  white- 
ned, Mr.  J.  Tapp  Bnrch,  South  Molton,  takes  first  prize 
*ith  Terr  useful  well-formed  and  well-fed  mountaineers ; 
od  Mr.  W.  Smith,  High  Hoopern,  has  second  prize  with 
silmilar  let;  both  hare  horns  passing  under  their  jaws. 
"foia  is  not  so  good  a  class  as  last  year.  For  wethers,  black 
«  speckled  ;&ced  of  any  age,  Mr.  W.  M'Combie  takes 
&*  honours ;  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Aberdeen,  second 
ffis.   AU  we  can  say  is  they  are  large  and  good. 

The  Rjeland  Cheviots  and  Dorsets,  or  any  other  pure 
treed  not  before  specified,  make  np  an  incongruous  class, 
tanot  well  filled,  and  we  did  not  observe  any  pen  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

ftere  was  a  large  class  of  extra  stock  for  silver  medals, 
saolj  the  reserves  of  other  pens  in  the  proper  classes. 

With  Cross-bred  sheep,  of  long  and  short-woolled 
vtthers  under  23  months,  Mr.  J.  Overman  regains 
Maoars  for  crosses  both  here  and  with  wethers  under 
^bs.  He  well  deserves  both  prizes,  although  no  com- 
seoditions  were  awarded. 

We  found  the  eland  in  the  pig  department  o*  the  show, 
j*t  wc  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  describe  him  as  of 
'■je  cattle  tribe.  He  has  a  large  elongated  frame,  nearly 
**  aze  of  a  well-grown  ox.  He  has  a  high  protnbe- 
*****  on  his  withers,  after  the  dromedary  character,  and 
*°n*  a  long  way  on  to  his  back ;  a  very  deep  but  nar- 
"*  chest;  much  skin,  hanging  loose;  a  queer  deer- 


like head,  with  upright  parallel  horns  like  a  goat ;  a  light 
thin  body,  not  apparently  tat ;  his  girth  very  light ;  long 
legs ;  his  colour  fawn,  and  his  general  contour  similar  to 
an  over-grown  very-badly-built  buck  or  male  deer.  He 
remained  unsold  nntil  late  in  the  week,  and  his  place  in  a 
show  of  English  fat  stock  was  simply  an  absurdity.  For 
pigs  not  exceeding  6  months,  Mr.  J.  Coate,  Blandford, 
takes  first  prize  with  some  very  pretty  little  square- 
framed  beauties,  compact  in  form  and  evenly  fed ;  while 
Mr.  S.  6.  Steam,  of  Brandeston,  has  second  prize.  This 
pen  has  longer  frames,  long  thin  hair,  and  with  small 
prick  ears.  Her  Majesty  takes  third  prize  with  some 
pigs  of  a  smaller  breed,  fine  hair,  ears  pricking  np,  and 
well  fatted.  Sir  R.  Clifton,  who  is  training  on  as  a  breeder, 
receives  a  high  commendation  with  a  uniformly  good  pen. 
In  pigs  abovo  6  and  not  exceeding  9  months,  the  first 
prize  goes  to  Mr.  T.  L.  M.  Cartwright,  of  Lady  Bank, 
with  a  rery  beautiful  pen  specially  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  heads,  true  frames,  and  fine  hair.  Mr.  J. 
Kent,  Goodwood,  takes  second  honours  with  a  very 
complete  lot  of  black  pigs  of  rather  coarse  quality; 
while  Capt.  II.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke,  has  third  prize 
with  a  lot  rather  longer  in  form  but  of  similar  type. 
Lord  Radnor  gets  a  high  commendation,  and  Mr. 
Stearn  a  commendation.  In  pigs  above  9  and  not 
exceeding  12  months,  the  first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  J. 
TrcadwcB,  Upper  Winchendon.  These  are  large  well- 
formed  Berkshires,  frames  rather  long,  hair  long  and 
thin.  Capt.  R.  P.  Warren  is  second  in  this  class  with  a 
smaller  lot,  but  more  compact  and  deep  in  form.  Her 
Majesty  gains  the  third  prize  with  one  pig,  too  small  for 
his  class.  For  pigs  above  12  months  old  and  under 
18  months,  Lord  Radnor  takes  the  Cup  with  a  su- 
perb pen  snch  as  is  seldom  seen  in  any  show;  they 
are  very  deep  in  form  and  exceedingly  well  fed,  beinjr 
even  and  firm  throughout ;  hair  fine  and  thin.  Messrs. 
J.  and  F.  Howard  take  second  prize  with  pigs  of  a  larger 
type,  rather  longer  frames,  yet  verv  compact  and  well 
formed,  but  of  a  quality  not  equal  to  the  prize  pen. 
Mr.  King,  North  Stoke,  has  third  prize  with  pigs  well  fed, 
but  not  so  fine  in  hand.  The  extra  stock  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  very  especial  notice.  The  show  of  pigs  is  a 
small  one,  and  not  generally  of  any  very  high  character. 


AWABD    OF    PRIZES. 

JUDGES. 
CATTLE. 

DEVONS,  HEREFORDS,  SUSSEX,  NORFOLK  OS  SUFFOLK, 
POLLED,   LONG-HORNED,  IRISH,   CROS8  OR  MIXED. 

G.  W.  Baker,  Orwell-park,  Ipswich. 
Chas.  Randall,  Chadbury,  Eresham. 
C.  VeverB,  Ivington-park,  Leominster. 

SHORTHORNS:    SCOTCH  AND  WELSH. 

Edwd.  Bowley,  Siddiugton  House,  Cirencester. 
Geo.  Drewy,  llolker  Grange,  Lancashire. 
Wm.  Torr,  Ay leaby*  Manor,  Grimsby. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS,  COTSWOLDS,  LINC0LN8,  KENTISH  OR  ROM- 
NET  MARSH,  AND  OTHER  DISTINCT  LONG  WOOLS, 
OXFORDSHIRE,  MOUNTAIN,  AND  CROSS-BRED  8HEEP. 

T.  Brown,  Marham,  near  Downham. 

Robt.  Cresswell,  Ravenstone,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 

Benjmn.  Painter,  Burley-on-the-HUl,  near  Oakham. 

SOUTHDOWNS,   HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTSHIRE,   SHROPSHIRE, 
RYELAND,  CHEVIOT,  AND    DORSET   SHEEP. 

G.  Cureton,  Beam  House,  Shrewsbury. 
H.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
Wm.  Sainsbury,  West  Lavington,  Devizes. 
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PIGS. 

Albert  Edmonds,  Longbourne,  Farringdon. 
John  Moon,  Westwell-strect,  Plymouth. 
Henry  Smith,  Cropwell  Butler,  Notts. 

CATTLE. 

DEVONS. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £20,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  The 
Prince  Consort's  Farm,  Windsor. 

Second  of  £10,  to  J.  H.  Bnller,  Crediton,  Devon. 

Commended. — H.  Frampton,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  Syears  and  8  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £80,  to  W.  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern, 
Devon. 

Second  of  £20,  to  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sntton,  Nor- 
folk. 

Third  of  £10,  to  W.  Taylor,  Glenley,  Sussex. 

Highly  commended. — W.  Farthing,    Stowey    Court, 
Bridgwater;  and  H.  Frampton,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £80,  to  W.  Smith,  Higher  Hoopern, 
Devon. 

Second  of  £20,  to  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridg- 
water. 

Third  of  £10,  to  J.  J.  Farquharson,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Commended.— J.  Ovennann,  Burnham  Sutton ;  and  J. 
H.  Boiler,  Crediton,  Devon. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  yean  old. 

First  prise  of  £25,  R.  Burton,  Place  Barton,  Broadclyst, 
Devon. 

Second  of  £15,  to  W.  Barrington,  Thorley,  Yarmouth, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

•fliird  of  £10,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  The  Prince 
Consort's  Farm,  Windsor. 

Highly  commended. — W.  Smith,   Higher   Hoopern, 
Exeter. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court, 
Bridgwater  (Young  Fairmaid). 

Second  of  £15,  to  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,    Blandford, 
Dorset. 

Third  of  £10,  to  W.  Taylor,    Glenley,  Eastbourne 
(Rose). 

Highly  commended. — R.  Farthing,  Farrington,  Bridg- 
water. 

HEREFORDS. 
Steers  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £20  to  R.  Hill,  Orleton  Court,  Ludlow. 

Second  of  £10  to  W.  Tudge,  Adforton,  Herefordshire. 

Highly    commended  x    J.   H.  Arkwright,    Hampton 
Court,  Leominster. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £80,  to  J.  Beach,  The  Hattons  and  Flour 
Mills,  Dudley. 

Second  of  £20,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
Consort's  Farm,  Windsor. 

Third  of  £10,  to  B.  Cocks,  Twyford,  Munslow,  Salop. 

Highly   commended:    H.   Bettridge,    East    Hanney, 
Wantage. 

Commended :  Col.  Robt,  Loyd  Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage. 

Steers,  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £80,  to  J.  Beach,  The  Hattons  and  Flour 
Mills,  Dudley. 

Second  of  £20,  to  G.  Pitt,  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn, 
Hereford. 

Third  of  £10,  to  J.  E.  Jones,  Springfield,  Hereford. 

Highly  commended :  P.  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge, 
and  L.  Loyd,  Monk's  Orchard,  Addington. 

Commended:   The  Earl  of  Daraley,  Cobham  Hall, 
Gravesend, 


Heifers  not  exceeding  4  yean  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  H.  Bettridge,  East  Haiaefl 
Wantage. 

Second  of  £15,  to  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Coniij 
Leominster  (Lady lift). 

Third  of  £10,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  The  Priaej 
Consort's  Farm,  Windsor. 

Highly  Commended,  J,  W.  James,  Mappowder  Coortj 
Blandford.  ! 

Cows  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  H.  Bettridge,  East  Hannijj 
Wantage.  | 

Second  of  £15,  to  R.  V.  C.  Groves,  Berrington,  Salop 

Third    of  £10,  to  A.  James,    Monnington-on-^ 
Hereford. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  month*  old. 

First  prize  of  £20,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suthaj 
land,  LiHehurst,  Newport,  Salop. 

Second  of  £10,  to  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packingtoa 
Hall,  Coventry. 

Highly  Commended.— Rev.  W.  H.  Beever,  Pencnig 
Court,  Ross. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Ity 
Worksop. 

Second  of  £20,  to  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  PacldngioD 
Hall,  Coventry. 

Third  of  £10,  to  R.  Stratton,  Wall's  Court,  Bristol. 

Highly  Commended.— F.  Leney  and  Son,  Watering 
bury,  Kent. 

Commended.— Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bad,  w 
tering. 

Steers,  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  to  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badmiai 
ton,  Wilts.  ; 

Second  of  £20,  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  Penryhn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Third  of  £10,  to  R.  Wood,  Clapton,  Northampton 
shire. 

Highly  commended.— T.  Pulver,  Broughton,  Naittj 
ampton. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old.  ; 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  R.  Stratton,  Walls  Court,  Bnsto 
(Lady  Crosbie).  « 

Second  of  £15,  to  Lord  Faversham,  Duncombc  lart 
Helmsley  (Violet).  J 

Third  of  £10,  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Wunp^ 
Arlington,  Cambridge  (Lottery).  . 

Highly  commended.— W.    Seymour,  Wskney,  m 
oolnshire.  , .    n  i 

Commended.— J.  Waiter,  Bearwood,  Berkshire^ 
Langston). 

Cows,  above  4  years  old.  . j 

First  prize  of  £26,  to  A.  Dugdale,  Rose  Hill,  Bamiq 
(Kent  Cherry).  f  _c ! 

•  Second  of  £16.  to  R.  Taylor,  Hazeleigh  Hall,  MsM* 
Essex  (Princess  Royal). 

Third  of  £10,  to  T.  Mead,  Wilstone,  Tring.  j 

Highly  commended.— The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  W 
hurst,  Newport,  Salop  (Forest  Bell).  _  J 

Commended.— R.  Stratton,  WallVcourt,  Bristol  (E* 
geline). 

SUSSEX. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  not  exceeding  8  years  old.     j 

First   prize   of  £20,    to  G.  C.   Coote,   Torino 
Arundel. 

Second  of  £10,  to  J.  and  A.  Heasman,  Angnicni 
Arundel. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  old.  ,  J 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  J,  and  A,  Heasman,  Ang^ 
Arundel, 
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Second  of  £15,  to  W«  Botting,  Westmeston  Place, 
Hwitpierrcpoint. 

Third  of  £10,  to  6.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel. 
Heifers  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

Fust  prize  of  £20  to  J.  Shoesmith,  Berwick,  Lewes. 

Second  of  £15,  to  6.  Cane,  Berwick  Court,  Lewes. 

Highly  commended,  6.  Jenner,  Udimore,  Sussex. 

Commended,  6.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel. 
Cows  above  4  years  old. 

Erst  prise  of  £20,  to  6.  C.  Coote,  Tortington, 
Arundel 

Second  of  £15,  to  T.  Smith,  Knell  Beckley,  Sussex. 

NORFOLK  OR  SUFFOLK  POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age. 
Knt  prize  of  £15  withheld. 
Second,  of  £10,  to  J.  Sewell,  North  Hekenham,  Norfolk. 

Heifers  or  Cows  of  any  age. 
fint  prize  of  £15,  to  W.  M.  Bond,  Bacton,  Norfolk. 
Second,  of  £10,  to  W.  Postle,  Smallborough  Hall, 
Norwich. 

L0N6H0BNS. 
Steers-  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prise  of   £10,  to  W.  T.  Cox,  Sponden  Hall, 
Derby. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
Tha  prise   of  £10,  to  W.  T.  Cox,  Sponden  Hall, 
Derby, 

SCOTCH-HOBNED. 
Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age. 
Tint  prise   of  £30,    to    the  Duke    of  Sutherland, 
Dunrobin  Csstle,  Golspie,  N.B. 

Second  of  £15,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Knowsley, 
Lancashire. 

Heifers  or  Cows  of  any  age. 
Knt  prize   of  £15,  to  C.  B.  Gunter,    Wetherby, 
Yorkshire. 
Second  of  £10,  No  other  entry. 

SCOTCH  POLLED. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  Age. — First  prize  of  £30  to  W. 
M'Combie,  TDlyfour,  Aberdeen.  Suver  medal  to  the 
breeder,  A.Longmore,  Linksfield,  Rattie,  Banff. 

Second  of  £10,  Andrew  Longmore,  Linksfield,  Boltie, 
Bui 

Cominended,  B.  Jardine,  M.P.,  Cartlemilk,  Lockerbie, 
Dumfries. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. — First  prize  of  £15  to  J. 
feed,  Grsystone,  Alfbrd,  Aberdeen. 

Second,  of  £10  to  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch  and  Queens- 
*rj,  Tibbers,  Dumfries. 

IRISH. 
Steers  6r  oxen,  of  any  age. 

Knt  prize  of  £10  to  B.  Wortiey,  Suffield,  Norfolk. 

Second  of  £5  to  Lord  Berners,  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leices- 
ter. 

Heifers  or  cows,  of  any  age. 
Knt  prise  of  £10  to  Lord  Berners,  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester. 
Second  of  £5— Withheld. 

WELSH. 
Steers  or  oxen  (runts),  of  any  age. 
First  prise  of  £20  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bsngor. 

Second  of  £10  to  Captain  H.  Piatt,  Bryn-y-Nwadd, 
Bangor. 
Highly  Commended.— O.  Phillips,  Treriffith,  Cardigan. 
Commended. — The  class. 

Heifers  or  cows  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  O.  Phillips,  Treriffith,  Cardigan. 
Second  of  £5— No  other  entry. 


CROSS  OR  MIXED  BRED. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  J.  Stewart,  Union-street,  Aber- 
deen (Shorthorn  and  Polled). 

Second  of  £15,  to  J.  D.  Allen,  Tbbury,  Salisbury 
(Hereford  and  Shorthorn). 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  to  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton, 
Norfolk  pevon  and  Shorthorn) . 

Second  of  £15,   to  J.  Beach,  Flour  Mills,  Dudley 
(Shorthorn  and  Polled). 

Third  of  £10,  to  Colonel  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P., 
Lockmge  Park,  Wantage  (Hereford  and  Shorthorn). 

Highly  commended,  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Newmarket, 
Aberdeen  (Aberdeen  and  Shorthorn). 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £20,  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badmin- 
ton, Wilts  (Shorthorn  and  West  Highland). 

Second  of  £10,  to  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Newmarket, 
Aberdeen  (Aberdeen  and  Shorthorn). 

SHEEP. 
LEICESTER  SHEEP. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  prise  of  £20  to  Lord  Berners,  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester. 

Second  of  £15  to  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor, 
York. 

Third  of  £5  to  the  late  Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  Oakham, 
Rutland. 

Commended — J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months).    Each  sheep 
not  to  exceed  220  lbs.  live  weight. 
First  prise  of  £20  to  Lord  Berners,  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester. 

Second  of  £15  to  6.  S.  Foljambe,  Worksop,  Notting- 
ham. 

Third  prize  of  £5  to  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor,  York. 

Commended— The  late  Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  Oakham, 
Rutland. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  Prize  of  £20  to  W.  H.  Hitchcock,  Cirencester. 
Second  of  £15  to  T.  &  G.  West,  Bletchington,  Oxford. 
Third  of  £5  to  W.  Downe,  Monkton,  Glamorgan. 
LINCOLNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  to  T.  R.  Casswell,  Quadring,  Lin- 
colnshire. 
Second  of  £15,  to  J.  Pears,  Mere,  Branston. 
Third  of  £5,  to  T.  Gunnell,  Milton,  Cambridge. 

KENTISH  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 
Fat  Wethers  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  prize  of  £15  to  F.  Murton,  Smeeth,  Kent. 
Second  of  £10  to  J.  Newport,  Ashford,  Kent. 
ANY  OTHER  LONG-WOOLS. 
Fat  Wether,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  prize  of  £15  to  F.  Street,  Harrowden,  Beds. 
Second  of  £10  to  T.  R.  Caswell,  Quadring,  Lincoln. 
SOUTHDOWNS. 
Fst  wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford,  Nor- 
folk. 

Second  of  £10  to  Sir  W.  Throgmorton,  Bart.,  Buck- 
land,  Berks. 
Third  of  £5  to  H.  Humphrey,  Ashington,  Sussex. 
Highly  Commended.— W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Sussex. 
Commended. — Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months),  each 
Sheep  not  to  exceed  2001bs,  live  weight. 
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First  prize  of  £15,  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley  End, 
Essex. 

Second,  of  £10,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford,  Nor- 
folk. 

Third,  of  £5,  to  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Highly  commended,  H.  H.  Penfold,  Selsey,  Sussex. 

Commended,  Lord  Sondes,  Thetford,  Norfolk;    and 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood. 
Fat  wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  85  months). 

First  prise  of  £20  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford,  Nor- 
folk. 

Second  of  £10  to  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill,  Highworth. 

Third  of  £5  to  W.  Taylor,  Glenley,  Sussex. 

Commended. — Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood. 
HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTSHIRE-DOWN. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

First  prize,  of  £20,  to  W.  B.  Canning,  Elston,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Second,  of  £15,  to  J.  Russell,  Eynsford,  Kent. 

Third,  of  £5,  to  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Berks. 

Commended,  Col.  Lindsay,  M.P.,  West  Ilsley,  Berks  • 
and  L.  Loyd,  Addington,  Surrey. 

SHROPSHIRES. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  to  T.  Nock,  Shiffnal,  Shropshire. 
Second,  of  £10,  to  II.  Matthews,  Montford,  Shrews- 
bury. 
Third,  of  £5,  to  J.  Beach,  Dudley,  Worcester. 
Highly-commended,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Bucks 
Commended,  H.  Smith,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shropshire. 
Fat   Wethers,  2  years    old  (above  28    and  under    35 
months). 
First  prize  of  £15,  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Much  Wenlock 
Salop. 

Second  of  £5,  to  H.  Smith,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shrop- 
shire. * 

Highly-commended,  J.  Beach,  Dudley,  Worcester. 
OXFORDSHIRES. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
'     First  prize  of  £20,  to  S.  Druce,  Eynsham,  Oxford. 
Second  of  £15,  to  R.  J.  Newton,  Woodstock,  Oxford. 
Third  of  £5,  to  A.  Rogers,  Bromham,  Bedford. 
HigMy-commended,    Duke   of   Marlborough,  Wood- 
stock, Oxford. 
Commended,  J.  TreadweU,  Upper  Winchendon,  Bucks. 

MOUNTAIN. 
Fat  Wethers  (of  any  White-faced  Mountain  breed, 
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of  any  age). 

First  p>ize  of  £15  to  J.  Tapp,  Burch,  South'  Molton, 
Devon. 

L    Second  of  £10  to  W.  Smith.  High  Hoopern,  Devon. 
Fat  Wethers  (of  any  Black-faced  or  Speckle-feced, 
of  any  age). 
First  prize  of  £15  to  W.  M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  Aber- 
deen. 
Second  of  £10  to  J.  Stewart,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
RYELANDS,  CHEVIOTS,  AND  DORSETS. 
Fat  Wethers. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  H.  Farthing,  Nether  Stowey,  So- 
merset. 

Second  of  £10  to  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacy,  Here- 
ford. 

Highly  commended,  J.  L.  Wynne,  Coed  Coch,  Den- 
bigh. 

CROSS-BREDS. 

Long  and  Short-woolled  Cross-bred  fat  Wethers,  1  year 

old  (under  23  months). 

First  prize  of  £20  to  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton. 

Second  of  £15  to  G.  Hine,  jun.,  Oakley,  Bedford. 


Third  of  £5  to  Col.  R.  L.  J^indsay,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Long  and  Short-woolled  Cross-bred  fat  Wethers,  1  yetr 
old  (under  23  months).  Each  Sheep  not  to  eiceed 
2201b.  live  weight— First  prize  of  £10  toJ.OYcnnu, 
Burnham  Sutton,  Norfolk. 

Second,  of  £5  to  the  late  Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  M,P., 
Oakham,  Rutland. 

PIGS. 
Of  any  brewed  not  exceeding  six  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £15  to  J.  Coate,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Second  of  £10  to  S.  G.  Stearn,  Brandeston,  Snffoli. 

Third  of  £5  to  II.M.  the  Queen,  Windsor. 

Highly  commended :    Sir  R.  J.  Clifton,  Clifton  Hall, 
Nottingham. 
Of  any  breed  above  six  and  not  exceeding  nine  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £15  to  T.  L.  M.  Cartwright,  Lady  Bank, 
Fife. 

Second  of  £10  to  J.  Kent,  Goodwood. 

Third  of  £5  to  Captain  R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 

Highly  commended :  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill,  High- 
worth. 

Commended  :  S.  G.  Stearn,  Brandeston,  Suffolk. 
Of  any  breed,  above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £15,  to  J.  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchen- 
don, Bucks  (Berkshires). 

Second  of  £10,  to  Capt.  R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 

Third  of  £5,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor. 

Highly  Commended.— J.  Kent,  Goodwood. 

Of  any  breed,  above  12  and  under  18  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £15,  to  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill,  High- 
worth. 

Second  of  £10,  to  J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford. 

Third  of  £5,  to  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Berks. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Gold  Medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  best  Steer  or  Oi  in 
any  of  the  Classes  to  W.  M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen. 

Gold  Medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  best  Heifer  or  Cow 
in  any  of  the  Classes  to  E.  Tanner,  Broomfield,  Salop 
(Hereford  Heifer). 

SILVER  CUPS. 

Saver  Cap,  value  £40,  for  the  best  Steer  or  Ox  in  say 
of  the  Classes,  to  W.  M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £40,  for  the  best  Heifer  or  Cow  in 
any  of  the  Classes,  to  H.  Bettridge,  East  Hanney,  Berki 
(Hereford  Heifer). 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds,  Iincolns,  Kentish,  or  other  Long-woolled 
breed  in  any  of  the  Classes,  to  Lord  Beroers,  Keythorpe 
Hall,  Leicester. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  one-year-old 
Southdowns,  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  Downs,  to  Lord 
Walsingham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  beat  pen  of  Shropshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Cross-bred,  or  any  other  breed  of  sheep  (not 
specified  in  prize-list)  in  any  of  the  classes,  to  S.  Drnce, 
Eynsham,  Oxford. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  beat  pen  of  pigs  in 
any  of  the  classes,  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill,  Higk- 
worth. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Steer  or  Ox  in  Extra  Stock  j 
also  £5  prize,  to  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton,  Norfolk 
(Devon  and  Shorthorn  Cross). 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Heifer  or  Cow  in  Extra 
Stock,  also  £5  prize,  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  Wicken  Park, 
Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton  (Shorthorn  Heifer). 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Leicester  wether  Sheep  in 
extra  stock,  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Leicester  Ewe  in  extra 
stock,  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Hal),  Worksop. 
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Highly  commended:  H.  Browne,  Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor,  York. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Long-woolled  Sheep  (not  Lei- 
cester) in  extra  stock,  to  J.  H.  Casswell,  Loughton, 
Lincolnshire  (Lincoln). 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Southdown  Wether  Sheep  in 
extra  stock,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Highly  commended:  Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
BncUand,  Berks ;  the  Duke  of  ^Richmond,  Goodwood ; 
sad  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford. 

Silrer  Medal  for  the  best  Southdown  ewe  in  extra 
stock,  to  Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Bnckland,  Berks. 

Highly  commended:  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall, 
Thetford. 

Silrer  Medal  for  the  best  short- woolled  sheep  (not 
Southdown)  in  extra  stock,  to  J.  McGill,  Rotchell, 
Dumfries  (Cheviot). 

Highly  commended:  W.  B.  Canning  Elston,  Wilts; 
and  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 

Commended  .*  J.  Lawrence,  Bulbridge,  Wilts. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  cross-bred  sheep  (long  and 
ihort-woolled  cross)  in  extra  stock,  to  J.  Overman, 
Bornham  Sutton,  Norfolk. 

Highly  commended :  B.  J.  Newton,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  beat  pig  in  extra  extra  stock,  to 
Earl  Radnor,  Coleahill,  Highworth. 

Highly  commended :  J.  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  Gloucea- 
shire. 

Commended:  Capt.  B.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 


THE  IMPLEMENTS. 

[FROM   OUB  OWN  COSK18PONDEMT.] 

Here  is  a  very  good  collection  of  agricultural  machinery, 
considering  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Club,  while 
the  area  occupied  by  stands  is  considerably  enlarged  since 
last  year  by  an  extension  of  the  front  of  the  galleries,  but 
still  the  pressure  of  applications  prevents  anything  being 
shown  except  the  very  choicest  and  most  important  articles 
from  each  exhibitor.  The  out-door  summer  shows  have 
a  far  greater  number  of  objects,  but  here  they  are  more 
select.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  several 
firms,  such  as  Huston  and  Proctor,  Picksley  and  Sims, 
sad  others,  were  absent,  from  unfortunately  overlooking 
panctoality  in  entering,  while  various  entries  have  been 
cancelled  owing  to  some  informalities.  The  Arcade, 
aoiiy  enough  with  the  chatter  of  exhibitors'  agents, 
show-men,  and  spectators,  offered  many  things  of  interest. 
Milburn's  desiccated  brewers'-grains  are  a  good  nutritious 
food,  for  which  there  must  certainly  be  a  good  market 
ready.  You  can  get  the  wet  grains  now  at  about  two 
shillings  per  cwt. ;  and  you  know  what  capital  stuff  they 
are,  if  they  would  but  "  keep."  Well,  for  Ave  or  six 
shillings  per  cwt.  you  can  get  the  "grains  minus  about 
70  per  cent,  of  water,  sweet  and  dry,  and  that  will  be 
"  good"  for  any  reasonable  time.  They  do  look  a  little 
ftasky,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  chemical  analysis  tells  you 
that,  with  otct  40  per  cent,  of  heat  and  fat  producing 
constituents,  19  per  cent,  of  flesh-formers,  and  6  or  7 
per  cent,  of  oil  and  fatty  matter,  you  need  not  mind  the 
17  or  more  per-centage  of  woody  fibre,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  digestible.  The  wet  grains  are  dried  by  being 
passed  through  heated  metal  cylinders.  Another  patent 
is  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  by  which  brewers'- 
grains  are  made  into  a  regular  "article  of  com- 
merce," instead  of  being  disposed  of  day  by  day  to 
customers  immediately  round  the  brewery.  A  neat 
contrivance  is  Myers'  "  water  meter,"  on  the  only 
Kund  principle,  of  a  piston  moving  to  andjro  in  a  cylinder. 
Brown  and  May  hare  introduced  a  new  feed-water  heater 
raider  a  foot-plate  at  the  side  of  their  portable  engine,  the 


water  being  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  passing  through. 
By  this  admirable  arrangement  for  securing  the  advan- 
tages of  a  well-known  principle  about  25  per  cent,  of  fuel 
may  be  saved ;  and  the  makers  supply  it  free  of  charge 
with  all  engines  above  six-horse  power.  On  Clayton  and 
Shuttlcworth's  stand  of  steam-engines  and  thrashing- 
machines,  renowned  for  perfect  efficiency  in  operation  and 
for  the  highest  possible  finish  in  the  working  parts  to  en- 
sure durability,  we  observed  a  traction-engine  or  farm- 
locomotive,  embracing  certain  improved  arrangements. 
Underbill's  traction-engine  is  remarkable  for  its  travel- 
ling wheels  with  zigzag  felloes — which  appear  precisely 
adapted  for  bearing  weight  upon  hard  or  soft  ground,  and 
for  resisting  the  tendency  to  "  skid" — so  that,  with  this 
form  of  wbeel,  no  spud  blades  or  other  temporary  attach- 
ments should  be  needed,  no  matter  where  the  engine  may 
have  to  travel.  Amongst  the  well-designed  and  perfectly- 
finished  steam-engines  of  Tuxford  and  Sons  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  one-horse  portable — a  sort  of  infant  engine — con- 
structed with  every  part  similar  to  the  corresponding 
parta  of  a  large  engine,  or  in  other  words,  of  precisely 
equal  merit  with  the  best  and  most  powerful  engines, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  For  a  few  pence  per  day  in 
coals,  you  can  drive  a  chaff-cutter  or  pulper,  cake-breaker, 
or  pump,  or,  in  fact,  do  any  work  now  performed  by  a 
couple  of  horses  trailing  round  in  the  old  "  horse-power" 
circle — a  saving  of  outlay  that  makes  one  wonder  why 
such  a  cheap  and  handy  motor  is  not  employed  every- 
where. A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Boston  engines  is  the 
natty  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  throttle-valve,  the 
starting-valve,  and  the  safety-valve,  all  in  one  small 
casting;  also,  the  use  of  brass  "glands"  having  an  inner 
bush,  so  that  screwing  tighter*  does  not  displace  the 
packing;  again,  the  shaping  of  the  safety-valve  with  a 
spherical  surface,  so  that  it  is  always  steam-tight,  no 
matter  in  what  posture — a  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  spindle-valve.  Aveling  and  Porter's  agricultural  loco- 
motive is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  rival  engine,  and  one 
chief  merit  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  steering-wheel 
alters  the  direction  of  advance,  the  man  having  a  steady 
control  over  the  position  of  the  forccarriage,  which  is  not 
found  in  many  of  the  pitch-chain  arrangements  for  this 
purpose.  Photographs  were  exhibited,  representing  their 
simple  and  strong  tramway  engine,  and  their  colossus  of  a 
road-way  stone-crushing  engine,  the  performances  of 
which  have  been  so  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  metropolis.  John  Fowler  and  Co.  exhibited, 
in  addition  to  their  ten-horse  headland  engine,  with 
winding-drum  and  rope-coiling  movement,  and  a  three- 
furrow  plough,  their  new  plough  for  light  lands— which 
turns  eight  furrows  at  once,  without  unworkmanlike  dif- 
ferences in  depth  of  furrow— and  also  theirnew  light- land 
cultivator.  This  implement  is  constructed  on  a  principle 
lately  patented,  and  is  only  adapted  to  be  worked  by  the 
double-engine  sets  of  tackle.  It  is  made  of  12,  IB,  and 
18  feet  breadth,  and  is  constructed  with  jointed  sides,  so 
as  to  follow  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  These  hinged 
pieces  may  be  removed  when  cultivating  stiff  land,  so  as 
to  bring  the  breadth  of  the  implement  down  to  6  or  8 
feet.    Any  kind  of  tines  or  points  may  be  used. 

On  Messrs.  James  and  Frederick  Howard's  extensive 
stand  of  ploughs,  harrows,  haymakers,  and  horserakes, 
was  one  of  their  steam-ploughing  engines,  constructed 
with  transverse  boiler  placed  upon  a  framing,  thus  re- 
lieving the  boiler  itself  of  considerable  strains,  and  fitted 
'  with  two  rope-drums,  so  that  it  can  be  used  on  the  sta- 
tionary system  as  a  combined  engine  and  windlass,  or  on 
the  headland-moving  principle,  as  one  of  a  pair  hauling 
one  implement,  or  as  one  of  a  pair  of  engines  hauling  two 
implements  at  once,  by  which  method,  as  proved  in  the 
field  at  Bury,  an  extraordinary  area  of  work  can  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  day.     Another  very  noticeable  implement 
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on  this  stand  wis  the  new  reaping  machine  and  mower, 
which  is  said  to  offer  such  advantages  as  these :  TTie  frame- 
work is  constructed  wholly  of  iron  and  steel ;  the  effect  of 
side-draught  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralised  by  having 
two  driving-wheels ;  there  is  no  weight  on  the  horses' 
necks ;  bevel-gear  is  used  for  the  first  or  slower  motion, 
and  spur-gear  for  the  second  or  more  rapid  motion,  af- 
fording special  facilities  for  altering  the  speed  by  means 
of  change-wheels  j  the  draught  is  light ;  the  suspension  of 
the  cutter-bar  behind  the  driving-wheels  adapts  the  ma- 
chine to  uneven  surfaces ;  the  self-raking  apparatns  is 
driven  independently  of  the  cutting  motion;  the  gathering 
arms  take  hold  of  the  corn  at  the  same  height  from  the 
ground  as  the  delivery-rakes,  but  by  a  simple  "  double- 
cam"  movement,  after  they  have  brought  the  corn  npon 
the  platform,  they  rise  and  pass  over  it ;  the  delivery-rates, 
however,  sweeping  close  to  the  quadrant  platform,  and 
dropping  neat  sheaf-bunches  in  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
far  enough  out  of  the  line  of  the  next  track.  But  one 
of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  machine  is  the  strong 
andperfect  construction  of  all  its  parts. 

Hornsby  and  Sons  exhibited  the  largest  number  of 
mowing  and  reaping  machines,  of  which  they  have  sent 
out  some  two  thousand  during  the  past  season. 
Peculiaritiea  in  their  machines  are — a  new  patent 
"  lifter"  for  raising  the  ears  of  laid  corn  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  machine,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  off  short ; 
a  new  appliance  for  varying  at  pleasure  the  size  of  the 
sheaves  delivered  by  the  self-raker.  Then  the  "  Paragon" 
crass-mower  is  improved  in  detail ;  and  their  new 
"  Premier"  is  a  cheap  back-delivery  machine,  to  which 
the  "  universal"  attachments  can  be  added.  Hornsby's 
portable  engine  is  peculiar  for  its  lofty  steam-dome,  with 
the  cylinder  placed  inside ;  and  their  thrashing-machine 
ia  fitted  witn  the  novel  and  beautiful  revolving  corn- 
screen  which  was  brought  out  at  Bury. 

Burgess  and  Key  exhibited  the  Mf  Cormick  reaper  which 
won  the  Great  Gold  Medal  in  Paris;  also  their  well- 
known  improved  screw-platform  reaper,  and  their  grass- 
mover.  The  special  merit  of  these  machines  is  in  their 
power  of  dealing  with  the  heaviest  crops,  their  great 
strength  of  construction,  their  durability,  the  simplicity 
of  their  working-parts,  particularly  the  lightness  of 
draught  secured  by  the  direct  thrust  of  the  crank  con- 
necting-rod, on  a  principle  introduced  by  Burgess  and  Key, 
and,  again,  the  position  of  the  cutter-bar  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  travelling  wheels ;  by  which  arrangement  hills 
and  dales  make  no  difference  to  the  length  of  the  stubble 
left. 

Walter  A.  Wood's  Paris  prise  grass-mower  was  shown, 
and  also  the  new  one-horse  reaper,  which,  though  manu- 
factured in  America,  is  now  delivered  at  any  principal 
railway  station  in  England,  for  the  hitherto  unprecedented 
price  of  fifteen  guineas.  We  have  Mr.  Granston  s  authority 
for  stating  that  over  seventy  thousand  of  Wood's  machine 
have  been  made  and  sold,  of  which  more  than  ten  thousand 
have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  three  thousand  of 
them  within  the  past  year. 

For  a  stand  of  implements  loaded  with  prises,  we 
should  pick  out  that  of  James  Coultas,  whose  corn  and 
manure  and  seed  drills  need  no  description. 

Among  the  articles  of  Nye  and  Co.  was  a  capital  little 
machine  for  bone  crushing  by  hand,  intended  to  prepare 
the  bones  left  from  the  dinner  table,  so  that  poultry  may 
find  in  them  a  valuable  digestive  and  calcareous  adjunct  to 
toft  fattening  food;  this  is  an  invention  of  Messrs. 
Crookes,  the  celebrated  poultry  engineers,  of  Carnaby- 
street ;  and  another  of  their  new  and  useful  articles  is  a 
patent  ventilating  and  sifting  corn  bin. 

Boby  exhibited  a  variety  of  corn  screens,  the  novelty 
in  which  is  the  recent  improvement  of  a  movable  wire  bed 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  broken  kernels  of 


barley,  the  pernicious  effect  of  which  on  the  malting  floor 
is  well  known,  This  apparatus  was  invented  by  Bass,  the 
brewers,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  Boby's  is  a  vcrv  light 
and  simple  haymaker ;  and  we  had  shown  for  the  first 
time  an  assortment  of  his  ploughs,  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  great  object  has  been  to  simplify  and  make  up 
the  implement  with  as  few  wearing  parts  as  possible,  sad 
they  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily,  quickly,  and  inexpen- 
sively  renewed ;  they  are  fitted  with  wheels  entirely  new  | 
in  construction,  with  very  ingenious  and  valuable  patented  j 
"  bushes"  for  excluding  dirt  and  lubricating  with  oil. 

We  visited  the  stand  of  Corcoran  and  Co.,  the  mill- 
stone makers  and  wire  weavers,  and  observed  the 
new  smut  machine,  "The  Premier."  This  ia  probably 
the  best  wheat  cleaner  yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
English  miller.  With  the  exhaust  combined,  it  gives  the 
grain  a  thorough  scouring,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  takes  off  the  beard,  thereby  giving  the  flour 
when  dressed  a  bright  and  golden  shade,  instead  of  the 
dull  blue  when  the  wheat  is  not  well  cleaned  and  smutted. 

On  the  stand  of  E.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  we  found  portable 
steam-engines,  a  French-burr  grinding-mnl,and  a  smaller 
mill,  in  which  the  lower  (tone  is  the  "runner ;"  also,  an 
assortment  of  smooth-roller  crushing-mills,  for  which  the 
firm  has  attained  such  celebrity ;  a  very  powerful  oilcake- 
breaker,  with  a  mouth  2|  feet  wide,  to  take  in  the  cak« 
sidewise ;  a  malt-mill,  with  an  equable  pressure  along  the 
face  of  the  rolls,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  compound  wedzt 
and  spiral  springs ;  a  horse-gear,  fitted  with  a  clutch  to  the 
intermediate  motion,  for  stopping  while  the  hones  are 
going ;  and  lastly,  a  mowing-machine  on  a  new  principle, 
invented  by  M.  Oanard,  of  which  no  doubt  we  shall  hear 
more  during  the  trial  season. 

BentalTs  merit  does  not  seem  to  consist  in  perpetually 
bringing  out  novelties,  though  he  has  earned  s  great 
name  for  many  already  introduced,  but  more  especially 
in  improving  details  until  his  chaff-engines,  pnlpert, 
horse-gears,  and  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in 
strength,  durability,  excellence  of  arrangements,  admirable 
finish  of  working  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  para- 
mount  recommendation  in  these  days  —  extraordinary 
cheapness. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  (Li- 
mited), showed  some  improvements  in  fencing,  such  a» 
the  patent  flexible  sheepfold  fence,  a  combination  of  wire 
meshes  and  upright  iron  tubes,  far  cheaper  than  the 
handy  but  costly  iron-wheeled  hurdles,  strong  enough  to 
stand  against  cattle ;  also  a  novel  construction  of  conti- 
nuous iron-bar  fencing,  without  the  old  notch  and  wedge 
method  of  fastening  the  horizontal  bars  to  the  upright* , 
and  again,  some  new  iron  farm-gates,  put  together  on  the 
principle  of  iron  bedsteads,  with  solid  cast-iron  corner^'.. 

In  Penney  and  Co.'a  machinery  a  novelty  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  blower  to  their  small  adjustable  rotary  corn- 
screen,  a  considerable  improvement,  giving  to  farmers,  in 
fact,  the  capacity  of  two  machines  in  one. 

Robey  and  Co. :  Steam  engines,  portable  and  fixed. 
Their  thrashing  machines,  corn-mills,  and  sawing  machines 
are  so  well  established  in  home  and  foreign  fame,  for 
soundness  of  construction,  that  we  need  hardly  allude  to 
their  presence  in  the  Show.  One  of  the  moBt  noticeable 
articles  was  their  stationary  steam  engine,  with  upright 
boiler  and  vertical  cylinder,  which,  besides  reauiring  no 
brickwork  or  masonry  foundation,  occupies  less  spatf 
than  a  horizontal  engine,  and  can  be  fixed  where  there  » 
no  room  for  a  horizontal  engine. 

We  have  always  had  fiuth  in  Tinkler's  wood  barrel 
churna ;  but  rivals  have  appeared  in  W.  Alway's  metallic 
barrel  churna,  made  of  block  tin,  with  hollow  ends  to 
hold  hot  or  cold  water  for  giving  the  requisite  60  degrees 
of  temperature  to  the  cream.  And  the  Atmospheric 
Churn  Company  offer  a  cheap  tubular  vertical  dash  churn 
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tint,  for  expedition  with  small  quantities  of  milk  or  cream, 
is  laid  to  beat  everything. 

Day's  ax-guinea  medicine-chest  is  the  handiest  and 
compietest  we  .know  of— in  fact,  it  lets  a  farmer  tee  a 
whole  "  pharmacy,"  not  exactly  in  a  nutshell,  hut  in  a 
nest  little  box. 

We  caught  sight  of  a  pretty  little  contrivance,  on  S. 
and  S.  Ransome's  stand,  namely,  Wilmott's  patent  hand- 
track,  which  has  a  foot-catch  for  festering  the  wheels 
when  getting  the  sack  or  load  upon  the  barrow. 

If  we  wanted  a  perfect  horse-hoe  for  heavy  or  cloddy 
or  weedy  soil,  we  might  take  one  of  Wilkinson  and  Sons' 
newly-invented  tools ;  in  which,  with  facilities,  you  have 
each  lever  kept  at  a  fixed  depth  by  means  of  a  regulating 
wheel.  This,  in  met,  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  im- 
plements thai  has  appeared,  and  may  undoubtedly  extend 
the  practice  of  horse-hoeing  into  new  districts. 

Lydon's  contrivance  for  tapping  heated  hay-ricks,  exhi- 
bited by  Garrett  and  Sons,  is  on  an  apparently  sound 
principle,  and,  moreover,  has  lots  of  cases  of  successful  ap- 
plication reported  in  its  favour.  A  long  tube  of  about  four 
inches  diameter,  with  a  pointed  wood  cone  at  the  end,  is 
driven  horizontally  into  the  stack  by  the  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer, and  heated  gases  and  moisture  from  the  centre  of  the 
stack,  entering  the  perforated  tube,  escape  into  the  outer 
sir.  The  inventor  attaches  an  upright  tube  to  the  outer 
end,  which  acts  like  a  chimney,  carrying  upward  the  gas 
sod  steam.  If  a  powerful  "suction'  would  hasten  the 
withdrawal  of  hot  gas  from  the  interior  of  the  rick,  there 
is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  a  piston,  with  upward- 
opening  valve,  like  a  suction-pump  bucket,  should  not  be 
worked  in  the  horizontal  tube. 

Charles  Bnrrell's  single-cylinder  traction-engine,  with 
driving-chain  on  either  side,  is  powerfully-constructed, 
and  devoid  of  all  extra  parts  likely  to  puzzle  the  intellect 
of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

We  have  seen  no  waggons,  carts,  or  other  farm  vehicles 
of  more  admirable  construction,  arranged  with  better  fit- 
tings, or  more  perfect  in  workmanship  and  material,  than 
those  of  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company.  Their 
one-horse  reaper  and  grass-mower  are  now  offered,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  great  swathe-delivery  reaper,  which  is  still 
far  ahead  of  all  competitors  for  extent  of  acreage  cut  per 

An  extensive  collection  of  implements  and  machines, 
prize  ploughs,  harrows,  mills  for  all  purposes,  root-cutters, 
and  chaff-engines  was  shown  by  Ransomes  and  Sims. 
Their  barley-screen  combines  every  possible  requisite  in 
such  a  machine :  its  action  is  perfect  and  unfailing,  and 
the  value  of  a  sample  is  so  greatly  enhanced  by  its  com- 
plete removal  of  injured  grains,  that  the  small  outlay  re- 
quired for  a  Poysee's  screen  is  a  trivial  matter  in  com- 
parison. We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
invention  is  meeting  with  a  very  great  sale  among  growers 
of  high  quality  barleys.  The  portable  self-moving  steam- 
engine  of  Ransomes  and  Sims  is  in  design  and  work- 
manship every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
firm.  Their  thrashing-machine,  as  well-known,  is 
peculiar  for  its  adoption  of  smooth  rotatory  mo- 
tions in  place  of  the  reciprocity  motions  common  in 
other  machines,  ensuring  wonderful  steadiness  and  ease 
in  working,  and  the  quality  of  its  performance  is  surpassed 
by  none.  One  met,  not  so  well  known,  is  that  a  straw- 
bruising  apparatus  has  been  lately  added,  which,  driven 
hy  a  strap  from  the  machine,  as  a  straw-carrier  is,  tritu- 
rates the  straw  as  fast  as  it  falls  off  the  end  of  the  shaker, 
making  a  soft  and  digestible  product,  quite  unlike  the  hard 
sharp  chaff  cut  off  by  the  ordinary  knife ;  there  being  all 
the  difference  between  partially^  disintegrated  straw,  and 
straw  which  is  unchanged,  but  merely  severed  into  short 
lengths.  Why  is  a  practice  customary  in  Spain,  almost 
unheard  of  in  this  country  ? 


Aahby  and  Jeffery's  haymakers  and  chaff-engines  are 
too  noted  to  require  any  description.  Of  late  this  firm 
has  manufactured  portable  steam-engines  of  larger  power 
than  their  original  little  one  and  two  horse-power ;  and 
at  Islington  they  exhibited  an  improved  eight-horse 
portable,  of  first-class  make  and  finish. 

For  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  wrought-iron,  gal- 
vanized iron,  troughs,  barrows,  pumps,  and  shepherd's 
field-houses,  Alfred  £.  Peirce  was  a  commendable  exhibitor. 

Nicholson  had  a  new  haymaker,  with  the  flyers  hung 
upon  the  straight  main  axle,  and  the  wheels  of  great  dia- 
meter for  crossing  furrows  with  ease;  the  alteration 
from  the  forward  to  the  backward  motion  simultaneously 
altering  the  height  of  the  forks  above  the  ground.  There 
is  simplicity  of  parts  and  lightness  of  framing  in  this 
brushing-up  of  an  old  idea,  the  disadvantage  being  a 
greater  drag  upon  the  horse's  back. 

We  must  not  forget  to  name  the  reaping  and  mowing 
machines  of  Samuelson,  as  prominent  in  one  part  of  the 
gallery. 

Le  Butt's  haymaker  is  a  strong  good  tool,  and  a 
useful  article  on  his  stand  was  a  rest  for  holding  a  reap- 
ing-machine knife  during  the  process  of  sharpening. 

For  something  extraordinary  in  cheapness,  take 
Kinney's  fixed  steam-engine  of  8-horse  power  for  five- 
and-twenty  pounds. 

Coleman  and  Morton's  oilcake-cutter  is  a  machine  to 
take  the  fancy,  and  a  very  valuable  tool  it  is,  saving  a 
vast  deal  of  waste. 

Clay's  cultivator  is  one  of  the  strongest ;  the  back- 
ward raising  of  the  tines  being  the  right  movement, 
very  easily  managed;  and  his  horse-hoe,  expanded  or 
contracted,  without  stopping  the  horse,  gives  a  facility 
not  found— so  far  as  we  know — in  any  other. 

There  were  three  novelties  about  which  a  great  deal 
more  should  be  said  than  we  can  compress  into  this  re- 
port, namely,  the  French  Hogan  gas-engine,  exhibited  by 
Casper,  of  Cannon-street,  the  tube-well  shown  by  Norton, 
of  BeU  Sauvage  Yard,  and  another  American  "  notion," 
the  dove-tailing  machine,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Robinson, 
of  Cannon-street.  This  bare  mention  must  here  suffice ; 
but  an  outline  of  the  inventions  and  their  application 
shall  be  given  hereafter. 

THE    DOWN-STAIRS    DEPARTMENT. 

Robxt  and  Co.,  Lincoln.— Six  and  8-horse  portable  steam 
engines,  agricultural  steam  boiler,  thrashing  and  dressing  ma- 
chine, straw  elevator,  corn  grinding  mill,  and  patent  rice 
mill. 

Wallis,  Haslax,  ami)  Stkvens,  Baain»toke.--Eight- 
horse  portable  steam  engine,  64-inch  combined  thrashing  ma- 
chine, 4-horse  colonial  thrashing  machine,  corn  dressing  ma- 
chine, lever  and  screw  drilling  machines,  set  of  patent  harrows, 
sackholders,  patent  bearings,  and  spring  hangers. 

Garrett  and  Sons,  Leiston  Works,  Suffolk. — Eight- 
horse  agricultural  locomotive  steam  engine,  improved  "  con- 
tractorsr  portable  steam  engine,  combined  single  and  double 
thrashing  and  dressing  machines,  corn  and  seed  drills,  Cham- 
ber's broadcast  manure  distributor,  lever  horse  hoes,  stack  and 
grain  ventilators,  and  improved  mills  for  grinding  corn,  copro- 
fites,  &c. 

Hornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham.  —  Eight-horse  power 
portable  steam  engine,  steam  thrashing  and  finishing  machines, 
five  reaping  machines  (side  and  back  delivery),  universal  har- 
vesters with  oak  and  iron  frames,  paragon  simple  and  com- 
bined mowers,  Plymouth  simple  and  combined  mowers  and 
reapers,  turnip  cutters,  root  puipers,  corn  and  seed  drills,  and 
a  variety  of  "  Champion"  wrought  iron  ploughs. 

Taskbr  and  Sons,  Andover.— Ten-horse  power  portable 
double-cylinder  steam  engine,  combined  treble  blast  finishing 
thrashing  machine,  and  two  sises  of  corn  dressing  machines. 

Bubeell,  Thetford.  —  Ten-horse  power  single-cylinder 
traction  engine,  and  improved  straw  elevator  for  the  harvest 
field. 
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.  Tcitord  and  Sons,  Boston. — Ten-horse  power  patent 
housed  portable  steam  engine  with  two  cylinders ;  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  ten-horse  power  improved  portable  steam 
engines,  with  horizontal  cylinders ;  combined  thrashing,  shak- 
ing, dressing,  and  finishing  machines  for  four  and  eight-horse 
power  engines ;  patent  straw  stacker,  with  feed  table  and  28- 
feet  spout ;  circular-saw  table,  centrifugal  pumps  for  discharg- 
ing 850  and  1,400  gallons  per  minute,  and  grinding  mills. 

N alder  and  N  alder,  Wantage. — A  combined  finishing 
thrashing  machine,  and  sample  of  a  patent  machine-made 
screen  for  thrashing  machines. 

Fowler  and  Co.,  Leeds. — Fourteen-horse  power  double- 
cylinder  ploughing  engine  with  windlass  attached,  ten-horse 
power  traction  engine,  four -horse  power  furrow  plough,  and 
seven-horse  power  Tyne  cultivator. 

Allchin  and  Son,  Northampton.  —  Eight-horse  power 
steel  boiler  portable  steam  engine,  3-horse  power  portable 
steam  engine  and  set  of  six  screw-jacks  for  engines  and  ma- 
chines. 

Davey,  Paxman  and  Davet,  Colchester. — Fixed  4-horse 
power  horizontal  steam  engine,  steam  thrashing  machine  with 
corn  drving  apparatus,  and  improved  combined  clod  crusher 
and  dibbler. 

Cleyton,  Suuttlzworth,  and  Co.,  Lincoln. — Eight- 
horse  power  single-cylinder  portable  steam  engine,  12-horsc 
power  donble-cvunder  portable  steam  engine,  10-horse  power 
horizontal  fixed  engine,  6-horse  power  portable  engine,  10- 
horse  power  double-cylinder  traction  engine,  for  steam  culti- 
vation ;  (new  implement)  3  2-horse  power  steam  engine, 
specially  adapted  for  drawing  heavy  loads;  portable  steam 
engine  mounted  for  used  as  a  fixture,  10-horse  power  portable 
engine  and  centrifugal  pump  for  raising  114,000  gallons  per 
hour,  portable  elevator,  iron  frame  corn  mill,  flour  dressing 
machine,  two  sizes  of  saw-bench  and  boring  apparatus,  double- 
action  liquid  manure  pump ;  and  (new  implement).  GUlyatt's 
patent  two-row  combined  liquid  manure  ana  turnip  drill,  fitted 
with  drop  motion  for  mangel  wurzel. 

Underbill,  Newport. — Six-horse  power  patent  traction 
and  steam-cultivating  engine,  pair  of  improved  winding  drums 
and  steel  cultivator,  six-horse  power  finishing  thrashing  ma- 
chine, corn  elevator,  horse  rake,  and  Sketchley's  universal 
joiner. 

Barrows  and  Carmiciiael,  Banbury. — Portable  steam- 
ploughing  engine,  with  two  cylinders ;  grist  mills,  for  horse 
and  steam  power ;  lever  and  screw  lifting  jacks,  and  India 
rubber  and  leather  driving  bands,  of  various  length  and  width. 

Brown  and  May,  Devizes.— Three-and-a-half  and  eight- 
horse  portable  steam  engines. 

Howard,  J.  and  F.,  Bedford.— Set  of  patent  steam-cultivat- 
ing apparatus,  ten-horse  power  patent-safety  boiler  and  super- 
heater ;  a  variety  of  one  and  two-wheel  patent  ploughs,  for 
every  description  of  soil ;  ridging  and  potato  ploughs,  plough 
sledge,  sets  of  three  and  four-beam  harrows  and  wnippletrees, 
patent  flexible  harrow  horse  rakes,  haymaking  machines,  one 
and  two-horse  self-delivery  reaping  machines,  and  a  two- 
horse  mowing  machine. 

Holmes  and  Son,  Norwich. — Eight-horse  power  portable 
steam  engine,  single  and  combined  winnowing  and  finishing 
thrashing  machines,  corn-dressing  machines,  barley  hummel- 
ler,  lever  corn,  seed,  and  manure  drills,  manure  distributors, 
seed  shellers,  saw  table,  and  rotary  harrow  or  twitch  extirpa- 
tor. 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co.,  Beverley.— Three- 
horse  reaping  machine,  with  double  self-acting  swathe  deli- 
very; Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  Plymouth  one  and  two-horse 
carts  and  waggons,  with  harvest  shelvings  and  ladders ;  liquid 
manure  and  water  carts,  portable  pumps,  and  apparatus, 
with  hose  complete  j  bone  mill,  with  one  and  two  pairs  of 
rollers ;  field  rollers  and  clod  crushers,  sets  of  patent  wheels 
and  axles  for  carts  and  waggons;  portable  farm  rsilway,  with 
side  and  end  tipping  truck ;  Archimedian  root  washer,  patent 
pig  troughs,  one-horse  reaping  machine,  with  manual  delivery, 
and  two-horse  grass-mowing  machine. 

Bansome8  and  Sims,  Irwich.— Eight-horse  power  porta- 
ble steam  engine,  with  wood-road  wheels ;  eight-horse  power 
self-moving  steam  engine,  double-blast  steam  finishing  thrash- 
ing machines,  patent  corn  and  barley  screens,  light,  general, 
strong,  one  and  two-horse  and  pony  ploughs ;  ridging  and 

Ct  turuwrest  ploughs,  six  sizes  of  BiddelTs  pateut  oat, 
oilcake,  and  combined  mills ;  two-horse  gear,  with  in- 


termediate motion,  Gardner's  turnip  cutters,  root  paben,  for 
hand  and  horse  power ;  chaff  and  corn  cutters,  and  oilcake 
breaker. 
Aveling  and  Porter,  Rochester.-— Eight  sad  ttt-kre 

Eawer  patent  agricultural  locomotive  engines ;  pstent  trsvel- 
ng  rope-porter  for  steam-cultivation. 

Turner,  E.  R.  and  F.,  Ipswich.— Four,  six,  sad  eight- 
horse  power  portable  steam  engines;  ten-horse  power  lion- 
zontal  fixed  steam  engine;  thrashing  machine  to  finish  core 
for  market ;  several  sizes  of  combined  crushinR  milla  for  sefd, 
malt,  oats,  beans,  and  barley  ;  grinding  nulls  sad  oilcake 
breakers  for  beasts  and  sheep;  chaff  cutters,  to  cutvanou* 
lengths ;  horse-gear  for  one  or  two  horses,  with  rotermwUe 
motion ;  circular-saw  benches  ;  and  new  patent  mom: 
machine. 

Ash  by  and  Jeefrey,  Stamford.— Improved  five  and  eight- 
horse  power  portable  steam  engines ;  hand,  horse,  and  stem 
power  chaff  cutters,  on  wrought  iron  frames ;  Pabaerston  hi; 
maker;  horse  and  hand  rakes;  oat  and  bean  milfa ;  oilcake 
breakers,  with  single  and  double-action;  root  pnlper.cluua 
harrow,  Gardner's  turnip  cutter,  one-horse  gear,  small  roiier 
mill  for  crushing  oats,  and  double  grist  grinding  mill. 

The  Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading.  —  Siiteea-hor* 
power  double-cylinder  portable  steam  engine;  three,  sa, 
eight,  and  twelve-horse  power  single-cylinder ;  twelve-bora 
power  patent  Corliss  valve  steam  engine ;  four,  six,  «Kht>  ™ 
twelve-horse  power  horizontal  fixed  steam  engines;  comtnDfcJ 
thrashing  and  finishing  machine ;  stone  grinding  mill:  Use 
patent  clipper  mowing  machines  ;  hay  making  machine ; 
improved  horse-rake  ;  circular-saw  benches,  with  bona? 
apparatus  ;  gorse  bruising  machines  ;  oilcake  breakers  tor 
hand,  horse,  and  steam  power;  improved  chaff  cotters''' 
various  power ;  portable  thrashing  machine  for  horses ;  pa 
crushing  mill,  broadcast  seed  machine,  and  patent  sack  erf 
and  holder.  ^ 

Eddington,  A.  and  W.,  Chelmsford.- Ten-hone  po«« 
portable  steam  engine  ;  samples  of  india-rubber . •B*f **"', 
percha  driving  bands ;  specimens  of  patent  leather  beta,  o. 
various  widths ;  and  samples  of  patent  leather  thongs, 

Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Gainsborough.  —  *JW  ^ 
eight-horse  portable  steam  engine  ;  three-horse  vertical  steaa 
engine  and  boiler  combined ;  combined  finishing  thrnsnu . 
machines,  suitable  for  five,  seven,  or  eight-horsepower  en^< 
and  three  sizes  of  circular-saw  bench,  with  34^  30,  and  4ws« 
saw  complete.  _     «,, 

Gibbons,  P.  and  H.  P.,  Wantage,  Berkahirc-rort^ 
combined  thrashing  machine  to  prepare  the  grain  formtric. 

Wimhurst  and  Co.,  London.— Chaplin's  pateut  oar- 
horse  power  moveable  steam  engine  and  thrashing  nucn  , 
adapted  for  various  purposes.  , 

Crosskill  and  Sons,  Beverley.  — Two  clod  craanen. 
improved  rollers;  light  and  strong  pony,  horse,  and  nan 
carts  and  waggons;  liquid  manure  cart;  portable  pwjP- 
Bell's  three-horse  reaping  machine  ;  single  and  donble-roi.t 
bone  mill;  portable  form  railway,  with  side  and  end  opp»r 
trucks  and  turntable  ;  improved  fixture  and  circular  p- 
troughs ;  and  Archimedian  root  washer.  .    „     i 

Tye,  Lincoln.— Mill  fitted  with  2  pair  of  S  ft.  6iu.  Frencn 
stones ;  and  patent  single  mill  with  S  ft.  stones. 

THE    GALLERIES. 

Coultab,  SpittleMte,  Grantham.— General  f  nrpo*»  corn. 
turnip,  mangold,  ana  liquid  manure  drillls,  small  seed  and  , 
grass  drills,  and  manure  distributor.  , 

Braby  and  Co.,  London.— Iron  tanks,  roofing  felts  ^ fa"- 
pig,  and  sheep  troughs ;  "  magic  basin ;"  and  perforated  lb* 
for  sieves  and  sifters.  H   • 

Harding,  Wincanton.— Specimens  and  packets  of  ag- 
ing's horse  and  cattle  farinaceous  food.  .      i 

Mason,  Ipswich.— Portable  boiler  and  combined  boiler  aw 
registered  steamer,  and  sample  of  hand-drills. 

Mason,  Ipswich.— Portable  boiler  and  registered  atcamrr, 
and  one  dozen  hand-drills.  ,.,. 

Pierce,  London.— Samples  of  painted  and  galvanised  catue. 
sheep,  and  pig  troughs ;  sheep  cages  or  hay  ricks,  shovel*, 
barrows ;  pumps,  garden  engines,  dipping  apparatus,  ste*B' j 
apparatus,  and  fire  extinguishers ;  piggeries,  fowl-house,  an 
shepherdVhouse  or  granary ;  flour  and  corn  bins ;  a  **n.Y  < 
of  stable  and  field  buckets,  water  cans,  manure  bowls,  mils- 
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pans,  coin  servers,  ladders,  end  other  farmyard  end  dairy  re- 
quisites. 

Penny  and  Co.  (limited),  Lincoln. — Patent  adjustable 
and  rotary  corn  separators ;  improved  malt,  lime,  sand,  and 
coal  screens;  rolls  of  galvanised  game  or  poultry  netting, 
woTen  wire,  and  flour-dressing  machine  wire;  and  set  of 
(Swelter's  malleable  iron  beater  plates. 

Gibbs  and  Co.,  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly.— Large  col- 
lections of  dried  specimens  of  permanent  grasses ;  collection 
of  English  and  foreign  wheats,  barleys,  and  oats,  &c.,  in  the 
ear;  several  hundred  samples  of  agricultural  seeds,  permanent 
grasses,  clovers,  and  kitchen  garden  seeds ;  and  a  collection  of 
agricultural  roots,  including  Gibbs*  new  yellow  globe  mangold 
wirUd,  swedes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  kohl-rabi,  and 
cattle  cabbages. 

Arnold  and  Sous,  London. — An  extensive  assortment  of 
instruments  and  necessaries  for  veterinary  practice  and  farm 
ssnrice. 

Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester. — Collection  of  seeds  and 
roots. 

Teze  and  Co.,  London. — A  variety  of  market  and  cattle 
gauges,  beam  and  telescope  drawing  levels,  garden  ther- 
mometers, and  horse  standard. 

Gibbs  and  Co.,  Down  Street  Piccadilly  .--General  collec- 
of  agricultural  roots  and  dried  grasses,  and  samples  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  agricultural  seeds. 

Unite,  London. — Model  of  80-load  rick-cloth ;  samples  of 
plain  and  coloured  waterproof  and  other  cloths  for  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  general  purposes ;  assortment  of  various-sized  corn 
sacks, nosebags,  horse-cloths,  head-stalls,  and  reins;  sample 
of  anti-friction  grease ;  and  netting  for  fruit  trees  and  sheep. 

Wright  and  Son,  Great  BenUey.— Grass  specimens  and 
seed,  and  agricultural  roots  and  seed. 

Paget,  London. — An  assortment  of  hay,  rick,  waggon,  and 
horse  doths  and  rues ;  head-halters,  reins,  and  nosebags ; 
corn,  coal,  potato,  and  other  sacks ;  samples  of  patent  wheel- 
grease  and  sack  tyers ;  suits  of  horse  clothing ;  and  models  of 
marquees,  tents,  and  rick-cloths. 

Eatnbibd,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  Dowlinq,  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Basingtoke. — Collection  of  agricultural  seeds,  corn, 
and  roots,  and  samples  of  oilcakes,  feeding  stuffs,  and  manures. 

Alwat,  London. — A  varied  assortment  of  utensils  and 
accessaries  for  all  purposes  connected  with  dairy  management 
sad  milkmen. 

Brown,  London. — Samples  of  the  improved  patent  steel 
ipring  lever  oil  feeders ;  and  samples  of  the  improved  needle 
lubricator. 

Davey,  London.— Non-freezing  cocks. 

Dcitield,  Sen.,  London, — Specimens  of  barrel,  box,  and 
plunge,  churns,  in  various  sizes,  to  make  from  ±-lb.  to  2olbs. ; 
and  a  variety  of  butter  moulds,  tablets,  and  stamps  for  marking 
dairy  produce,  agricultural  implements,  &c. 

Sfsatt  &  Co.,  London. — Samples  of  fibrine  prairie  dog 
biscuits  and  poultry  feed. 

Herbert,  London. — An  assortment  of  weighing  machines, 
scales,  and  weights ;  counter  for  dairy  and  other  use ;  corn 
sad  seed  measures,  sack  hand-barrows,  steelyards,  and  spring 
balances. 

The  Atmospheric  Churn  Company  (Limited),  London. 
— Variety  of  different  sized  churns,  and  assorted  samples  of 
dairy  utensils. 

Sutestmb,  London.— Patent  scales  for  weighing  sheep  or 
pigs,  dead  or  alive,  and  patent  nose-ring  for  bulls. 

Van  Stau,  Margate.— Patent  weighing  scales,  marking 
brands  for  sheep  or  sack  cloths,  and  patent  cement. 

White  &  Co.,  London. — Specimens  of  patent  oil  feeders 
for  applying  oil  to  steam-engines  and  agricultural  machines ; 
specimens  of  artificial  "  darn"  for  calves,  lambs,  and  pigs ; 
simples  of  lubricating  grease  and  lubricators ;  coils  of  con- 
densed leather  driving  bands  and  lathe  bands. 

Stone,  London. — Scales  for  weighing  poultry  and  sheep, 
pruning  knives  and  scissors,  sheep  shears,  and  horse- clipping 


Tonus.!  &  Co.,  London. — Various  specimens  of  pressure, 
and  water  gauges  for  steam  boilers  and  tanks ;  and  improved 
portable  weighing  scales  for  live  or  dead  sheep  and  agricultural 
produce  generally,  up  to  SOOlbs. 

Twigg,  Lcradon-^pecimens  of  sheep  marks  in  metal, 
figures  and  letters  for  marking  sacks  and  cloths,  and  stamps  for 
Barking  fowls  and  branding  cattle  and  tools. 


TOfham,  London.— An  assortment  of  brushes  for  cleaning 
out  tubes  of  boilers  and  engine  boilers. 

Jones,  Gloucester. — Gloucester  specific  for  foot-rot  in  sheep, 
and  composition  for  waterproofing  and  preserving  all  de- 
scriptions of  leather. 

Grant,  Edinburgh.— -Agricultural  books,  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, &c. 

Allnutt,  London. — Collection  of  books  upon  agriculture, 
models,  barometers  and  thermometers,  wheat  diagrams  to  denote 
the  weekly  and  yearly  price  averages,  and  copies  of  the  JSttaUt 
Gazette  newspaper. 

Latton,  E.  and  C,  London.— Copies  of  the  Farmer, "  Far- 
mer's Almanack,"  and  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Lawler,  London. — Improved  boa  churn  in  sizes  to  make 
from  4  to  121bs.,  turnip  pulpers,  asphalted  roof  fence,  machines 
for  poultry  feeding,  poultry  troughs,  samples  of  wire  netting, 
and  an  assortment  of  patent  lubricators  and  oil  feeders. 

Eoeins,  London. — Five  sizes  of  the  Victoria  garden  syringe. 

Nye  and  Co.,  London. — Small  horizontal  steam  engine,  and 
small  oscillating  steam  engine,  suitable  for  chaff-cutters  or  simi- 
lar implements ;  machine  to  crash  bones  for  poultry,  small  mill 
to  grind  wheat,  and  mill  to  break  barley  and  other  grain  for 


M'Nbell  and  Co.,  London.— Asphalted  roofing  felt,  in- 
odorous bituminous  felt  for  lining  walls,  dry  hair  felt  for  cover- 
ing steam  boilers  used  in  agriculture,  and  numerous  models 
showing  the  application  of  the  roofing. 

MiTcnELL  and  Burgess,  Manchester.— Emery  files  in 
dozens,  portable  stand  and  machine  for  sharpening  reaper 
knives,  and  machine  for  sharpening  chaff-cutters. 

Moore,  London. — Samples  in  dozens  of  gauge  glasses  for 
high  and  low  pressure  steam  boilers,  pressure  gauges  and  water 
gauge  fittings,  and  improved  weighing  machine. 

Newton,  London. — Samples  of  superphosphates,  nitro- 
phosphate,  blood,  fur  waste,  wool  waste,  and  hair  waste  ma- 
nures ;  with  other  small  articles  in  connection  with  artificial 
manures. 

lMPET,Bath. — Specimens  of  improved  yellow  globe  mangel 
wurzel  and  Danger's  eclipse  swedes,  with  seeds  of  both  in 
bottles. 

Lyon,  London. — Machines  for  pulping  roots  and  vege- 
tables for  horses  and  cattle,  meat  or  biscuits  for  hounds,  and 
vegetables  for  poultry. 

Carter,  London. — Collections  of  dried  natural  grasses, 
mixed  grass  seeds,  agricultural  and  garden  seeds,  and  agricul- 
tural roots ;  samples  of  English  wheats,  barleys,  oats,  rye, 
flax,  &c. ;  and  a  collection  of  pots  showing  the  growth  of 
grass  seeds. 

Edoinoton,  B.,  Southwark.— An  assortment  of  rick,  wag- 
gon, hay,  and  horse  cloths  of  various  sizes ;  sheep,  poultry, 
and  rabbit  netting;  assortment  of  sacks  and  bags;  samples 
of  paraffin  cart  grease  and  tallow,  mineral  engine  oil,  patent 
ana  tarred  netting  for  garden  purposes ;  and  model  of  marquee 
for  agricultural  snows. 

Hogg  and  Wood,  Coldstream,  N.  B. — Collection  of  agricul- 
tural roots — turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  &c. 

Owens  and  Co.,  London. — Cassiobury  fire  extinguisher, 
Townsend's  pail  extinguisher,  Holman*s  double-barrel  farm 
fire  engine,  Bernay's  patent  centrifugal  pump,  two  sizes  of  im- 
proved hydraulic  rams,  single  and  double  action  pumps  in 
great  variety,  wrought-iron  portable  liquid  manure  pumps, 
and  brass  lift  pumps ;  collection  of  brass  hose,  unions,  and 
delivery  hose  pipes ;  pulley  blocks  for  rope  and  chain,  and 
model  hydraulic  ram,  water  wheel,  &c. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading. — Collection  of  agricultural 
grasses  for  permanent  pasture ;  collection  of  the  most  service- 
able varieties  of  forage  plants ;  collection  of  seeds  in  pots, 
showing  their  germinating  properties ;  and  large  selection  of 
agricultural  roots — Sutton's  selected  mangels,  swedes,  turnips, 
kohl  rabi,  carrots,  &c. 

Edgington,  F.,  Old  Kent  Bond,  London.— Tarpaulin  and 
canvas  waggon  covers,  woollen  and  waterproof  horse-cloths 
and  cart-aprons ;  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  leather  driv- 
ing bands  of  various  lengths ;  sheen-folding  netting ;  samples 
of  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
superphosphate,  and  fish  and  blood  manures;  samples  of 
wheel-grease  and  engine  oil ;  flour,  corn,  and  bran  sacks. 

Haedon,  Manchester. — Samples  of  "  Hardon's  Boyal  pa- 
tent cake,"  and  the  "  original  condimental  food." 

The  St,  Pancras  Iron  Work  Company,  London.  — 
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Wrought  iron  stall,  stable,  and  loose-box  divisions ;  enamelled 
mangers  and  writer-troughs,  with  wrought  iron  racks  for  sills 
and  stalls ;  specimens  of  stable  paving-bricks  and  tiles ;  samp- 
les of  yellow  deal  boarding  for  stalls  and  box  divisions ;  sets 
of  patent  brackets  for  single  and  double  harness  and  saddles ; 
improved  iron  fittings  for  cow  stalls  and  piggeries ;  collection 
of  collar-bar  sheep,  cattle,  and  ox  hurdles ;  and  wrought  iron 
wicket  and  field  gates. 

Hancock,  J.  and  F.,  Dudley.— An  assortment  of  various 
sized  butter  machines ;  domestic  presses,  and  specimens  of  new 
patent  cart-wheel. 

Cullingtord,  Stratford. — Cocoa-nut  and  hemp  net  of  va- 
rious length  and  mesh  for  sheep,  lamb,  rabbit,  and  batfolding ; 
bird  and  rabbit  traps ;  galvanised  wire  net,  and  waggon  rope 
50  yards  long. 

Weir,  London.— Chaff-catting  machines,  bean  mills ;  cake, 
oat,  pea,  and  malt  crushers ;  patent  box  churns,  set  of  dairy 
utensils,  and  set  of  Slatters  patent  butter-carrying  ap- 
paratus. 

Tinkler,  Penrith. — Four  sues  of  patent  churn,  to  make 
from  1  to  SOlbs.  of  butter. 

Read,  London.— Garden  watering  engines,  lever  pail  en- 
gines, suction  pumps ;  green-house  and  garden  syringes,  and 
an  assortment  of  veterinary  instruments  and  requisites. 

Burnet  and  Co.,  MfflwaU.— Wrought  iron  cart-bodies  for 
water  or  liquid  manures ;  wrought  iron  and  galvanised  iron 
cisterns  and  cattle-troughs,  to  hold  up  to  400  gallons;  strong 
one  and  two  quarter  corn  bins ;  galvanized  tank  for  baths  ; 
trough  on  wheels,  and  counter  oil-tank. 

Cottam  and  Co.,  London.— Registered  ventilating  loose- 
box,  and  two  and  three  hole  stall  fittings  complete ;  saddle  and 
harness  brackets;  one,  two,  and  three  sack  corn-bins ;  sam- 
ples of  surface  drain,  horse-pot,  and  tee  piece;  models  of 
stable  and  cow  fittings,  and  effluvium  traps ;  and  set  of  cow 
fittings  for  two  cows. 

Bobt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. — Two  patent  haymakers,  corn 
screens,  with  Qretton  and  Abbott's  adaptator,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  apparatus  for  removing  the  broken  kernels  of  barley ; 
corn-dressing  machine;  barley  haveller;  patent  oval  beam 
iron  ploughs;  improved  wooden  beam  plough,  and  set  of 
patent  plough  wheels. 

_  Lloyd  and  Son,  London. — Six  sizes  of  flour  mill  and  dres- 
sing machine ;  improved  corn  crushers,  corn  grinding  mills, 
bean  splitters,  drug  mills  for  grinding  seeds  for  cattle  medicine, 
and  flour  mill  for  grinding  only. 

Brown  and  Co.,  London. — Ten  patent  lawn  mowers,  with 
10  to  80  inch  cutters,  of  varied  power :  improved  chaff-cutting 
machines  to  be  worked  by  man  or  boy ;  improved  portable 
platform  weighing  machine ;  premium  wire-netting  and  iron 
fencing ;  galvanized  strand  wire ;  light  and  strong  continuous 
round  bar  fence  ;  wrought  iron  hurdles,  and  field  or  wicket 
gates,  and  cast  iron  pillars  for  gates  to  hang  and  close  on. 

Hayward,  Tyler,  and  Co.,  London.— One-and-a-half- 
horse  vertical  steam-engine  and  boiler;  powerful  California 
form  fire-engine  or  liquid  manure  distributor;  California 
double-acting  barrel  and  barrow  pump ;  cottage,  force,  and 
other  pumps ;  india-rubber  hose  in  lengths ;  galvanised  sheet- 
iron  liquid  manure  pumps  and  garden  engines ;  small  strong 
horse-wheel ;  and  well-frame  for  deep  wells. 

Boyd  and  Co.,  London. — Sample  lengths  of  continuous 
round  and  flat  fence  for  sheep  ana  cattle ;  samples  of  sheep 
and  cattle  hurdles  of  varied  strength,  plain  and  ornamental ; 
iron  field  and  wicket  gates,  with  self-fixing  cast-iron  pillars ; 
thirto-four  gallon  cask  of  prepared  black  varnish ;  four  patent 
brush  and  quadrant  lawn  mowers,  to  cut  from  14  to  22  inches; 
and  an  assortment  of  pig  troughs  and  corn  bins. 

Agricultural  and  Horticuitural  Association 
(Limited},  Manchester.  —  Wrought-iron  farm-hurdles  for 
sheep  and  cattle ;  continuous  iron-bar  fences ;  machine-made 
wire  netting  and  fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
rabbits ;  ornamental  garden  fence ;  single  and  double  pig  and 
poultry  troughs ;  and  samples  of  iron-wire  rope. 

Casfer,  London.— One-horse  gas  engine. 

Stacey  and  Sons,  TJxbridge.— An  assortment  of  chaff- 
cutters  for  hand  and  horse  power. 

Grantham,  Peterborough.-— Dressing  and  blowing  machine 
and  weighing  machine. 

Bonnall,  Hempstead,  and  Co.,  Grantham.— Two  of 
Slaters  patent  churns. 

Hodgson,  Louth.-^Set  of  duck-foot  harrows,  ten  bundles 


of  steel  hay  forks,  collection  of  hand  tools,  and  set  of  draining 
tools. 

Drotield  and  East  Riding  Pure  Linseed  Cm 
Company  (Limited),  Great  Driffield.— Sample*  of  linseed 
cake. 

Beach,  Dudley  and  Tipton.— Beach's  condiment  for  hones; 
farinaceous  food  for  cows,  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  saperiae 
flour ;  and  collection  of  roots. 

Smith,  London.— Several  sizes  of  saoveable  letters  to  slide 
in  frames  for  branding  cattle  horns  and  tools ;  metal  marks 
for  sheep ;  stamps  for  dating  and  marking  fowls,  Ike. ;  sad 
figures  for  branding  ricks,  cloths,  tents,  sacks,  sample  bagi,fcc 

Bagshaw,  Belstead.— Three  staffed  sheep  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  cure  of  scab  and  foot-rot  by  one  dressing ;  sad 
samples  of  the  dressing  used. 

Davis,  London.— Samples  of  new  cattle  food  and  com- 
pressed fodder. 

Wade,  Leeds.— Two  Yorkshire  patent  barrel  charm,  to 
make  from  2  to  84  lbs.  of  butter. 

Kittmer,  iulstow,  Lincoln. — Corn-dressing  and  blewisr, 
machines. 

Amies,  Ba&tord,  and  Co.,  Peterboiimn^.— Imsrored 
metal  corn-grinding  machines,  portable  farmers'  •teaming  ap- 
paratus, and  boilers;  Bury  prize  oilcake  mills;  and  vster- 
oallast  field,  park,  and  garden  rollers. 

Burgess  and  Key,  London. — Reaping  machines  vita 
swathe,  sheaf,  and  back  delivery ;  combined  reaper  and  mower 
and  mowing  machine. 

Salmon,  Bermondsey.— Samples  of  various  manures. 

Smith,  Kettering.— The  Pans  prise  medal  and  other  hone- 
hoes,  improved  winnowing  and  blowing  machines,  and  as  •*• 
sortment  of  patent  scrapers  for  Samuexson's  self-raking  reap- 
ing machines. 

mcholson,  Newark. — Nine  sices  of  haymaking  machine*, 
horserakes  with  steel  teeth,  garden  rollers,  sacHifting  sad 
weighing  machines,  winnowing  machines,  corn  elevator,  aad 
five  cake  mills. 

Samuelson  and  Co.,  Banbury.  —  Self-raking  and  one- 
horse  reapers,  with  swathe  delivery;  grass-mowers  sad  com- 
bined reaper  and  mower ;  single  and  double-action  turnip 
cutters,  chaff  cutters,  and  lawn  mowers,  to  cut  from  14  to  *> 
inches. 

Wilkinson  and  Son,  Ely. —  Patent  lever  regulating 
horse-hoe  for  uneven  land. 

Hunt,  London. — Improved  turnip  cutter,  spiral  wire  tube 
brush  for  cleaning  boilers,  pocket  scales  for  weighing  form 
produce,  and  shears  for  sheep-shearing. 

Goucher,  Worksop. — Sets  of  eight  improved  patent  jrue 
beater  plates,  sets  of  three  drum-ends,  and  model  of  a  mur- 
horsc  thrashing  machine. 

Hare  and  Co.,  London.— Collection  of  composite  bow 
and  basins,  for  water,  feeding  poultry,  dogs,  flee.  . . 

Ransome  and  Co.,  London.— Weston's  patent  mftrefltol 


and  liquid  manure  pumps ;  Barford's  patent "  annular"  boiler; 
hand  trucks,  corn  and  flour  bins,  Long's  "  Specific,"  and  speo* 
mens  of  fleeces,  and  rotary  chopping  machine. 

Priest  and  Woolnough,  Kingston-on-Thames.— -Wi 
eleven,  and  thirteen-row  Norfolk  and  Snffolk  drills;  turnip, 
manure,  general-purpose,  and  grass-seed  drills ;  and  lever  horse 
hoes  for  light,  heavy,  and  mixed  land. 

BENTALLjMaldon.— An  assortment  of  patent  chaff-cutter* 
of  various  power,  patent  root  pnlpers  and  sneers ;  Gardner* 
single  and  double-action  turnip-cutters;  improved  oilcake 
mills ;  corn  and  seed  crushers ;  oat,  bean,  and  Indiaa  corn 
kibblers ;  and  horse  gear  with  intermediate  and  doubte  motion- 

Sheen,  Aylesbury  .—Assortment  of  large  and  small  cnafl- 
cutters,  and  iron  plough,  with  wooden  mouldboard. 

Matnard,  Cambridge.  —  Patent  portable  steam-power 
lifting  chaff  engine. 

Bay,  Mead,  and  Co.,  London.  —  Two-and-a-lialf-hor* 
power  horizontal  engine,  boiler  and  stand  complete ;  lour  ana 
eight  bushel  corn  bins ;  fifty  and  one  hundred  gallon  galTsn* 
ized  water  cisterns;  iron  wheelbarrows,  and  80  gallon  waft* 
carrier.  . 

James,  Cheltenham.— Liquid  manure  or  water  cart*  **» 
pumps  and  suction  pipes ;  assortment  of  gapping  drills;  Csei* 
tenham  garden  engine  and  patent  dod-crusher. 
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Law  an*  Sons,  Leicester.  —One  and  fire-hone  power 
honzontaiiteui  engines;  daymill,for  hone  or  steam  power, 
and  aw  table. 

Smith,  Ipswich.— Newly  improved  hone  rakes,  fitted  with 
paten*  cultivator;  aeta  of  three  four-beam  harrows,  and  model 
of  corn-drying  machine. 

Reynolds,  London.— Poultry  fence  of  various  patterns 
and  mesh;  poultry,  name,  and  sheep  galvanized  iron  netting ; 
nam  wire  rat-proof  lattice,  and  patent  need  protectors. 

bwuTStt,  Islington,— Saw-bench  to  take  30-inch  saw, 
steam  joiner  for  sawing  and  morticing,  and  hand-morticing 


Carson  and  Toons,  Warminster.— An  mmmw,wmm)mm  w 
chaff-cutting  engines,  MoodYs  patent  turnip  cntten,  oilcake 
crashers,  pane  horse  hoes,  single  cheese  press,  and  two-horse 

Whjtmbb  and  Co.,  ClerkenweU.— Oat  erashen  and  bean 
ffliih,  corn  crashets  to  crush  from  3  to  80  bushels  an  hour, 
domestic  flour  mills,  steel  oorn  grinding  mills,  malt  and  linseed 
mm.!*.**  *«^  s—^  finuDne  oom-nuliB. 


Hill  asb  Smith,  Brierly  HilL— Sample  lengths  of  patent 
sheen,  cattle,  and  ox  fence ;  assortment  of  flat  and  round  bar 
aardles ;  wrought-iron  field  and  entrance  gates,  posts,  and  pil. 
Ian;  wimghs-uon  and  galvanised  sheep  racks,  troughs,  and 
barrows;  patent  rotary  gravel  screen,  and  assortment  of 
japanned  and  galvanized  wire  netting. 

Grant,  Southward— Patent  portable  railway  and  turn- 
table, root  and  manure  waggons,  and  end  and  side-tip  earth 


Bryan  Corcoran  and  Co.,  London.— An  assortment  of 
Preach  runner  millstones  and  bedstones,  combined  smut  or 
wheat-cleaning  and  separating  machines,  mahogany  flour  cy- 
linder, aeta  of  corn  measures,  stone-staff  and  stone-proof  mill- 
bills,  specimens  of  woven  wire,  Francis'  seed-cleaning  machine ; 
shovels,  sieves,  sack  trucks,  and  samples  of  leatherbelting. 

McHab,  Bouibwarlc. — Soecimens  of  condensed  and  water- 
proof leather  ox  hide,  for  driving  bands,  in  coils  of  various 
lengths  and  width,  suitable  for  agricultural  harness,  bulling 
laces,  and  thongs. 

Peine,  Bimntree.— Four  sizes  of  unproved  root  graters, 
double-action  oilcake  breaker,  hand-power  chaff  cutters,  and 
dove  raced,  manure,  and  general  purpose  drills. 

Smith  and  Son,  PeasenhaU. — An  assortment  of  corn,  seed, 
turnip,  and  manure  and  general  purpose  drills. 

Dat,  Sou,  and  Hewitt.  London. — Stock  breeders'  com- 
plete medicine  chests,  with  *  Key  to  Farriery,"  chests  of 
41  Chemical  Extract,"  for  wounds  and  sore  udders  in  lamb- 
ing; chests  of  "Gaseous  Fluid,"  for  colic  and  gripes  in 
horses,  and  diarrhoea  and  debility  in  sheep  and  lambs ;  cnest  of 
"Bed  Drench,"  or  inflammation  powders;  cheat  of  "Red  Paste," 
or  condition  balls  for  horses ;  tin  case  of  "  Blister  Ointment," 
for  horses;  tin  ease  of  "  Aluxninate  of  Zinc,"  for  foot  disease 
in  sheep  and  cattle ;  tin  case  of  "  Sulphuretted  Extract,"  for 
scab,  mange,  and  itch  in  sheep,  hones,  and  pigs;  large  and 
small  editions  of  the  "  Key  to  Farriery";  copies  of  a  lecture  of 
"  Hie  Bneding  and  Management  of  Sheep,"  and  copies  of 
prize  eesay  on  **  The  Bearing  of  Calves." 

Johnston,  London.— An  assortment  of  churns,  to  make 
from  1  to  30u».  of  butter ;  and  cases  of  butter  presses,  foroen, 
knrres,  and  beaten. 

Dat  urn  Sons,  Charrington.— Six  sizes  of  cattle  medicine 
chests,  bottles  of  purified  Driffield  oils,  condition  draughts, 
drenches,  white  ana  loot-rot  oils,  and  horse  powders. 

Cult,  Wakefield.— Patent  prize  cultivator,  horse  hoe,  with 
chain  harrow,  and  self-expanding  chain  harrow. 

HnspiiBxzs,  Waltcm-on-Thamesw— Improved  pump  frames, 
with  double-action  pump,  for  deep  wells  and  portable  purposes ; 
double- backet  continuous  action  pump,  for  drainage  works, 
and  Kft  and  force  manure  pump. 

HoLOa.ni  and  Co.,  London.— Leather  mill  bands,  hose 
pipes,  and  buckets. 

Wobssam,  Jun.,  Chelsea*— Patent  general  joiner,  saw- 
bench,  and  saw-sharpening  machine. 

Hart,  London. — Machines  for  weighing  sheep  and  pigs, 
wool,  casks  of  manure,  and  general  articles ;  and  saw  bench. 

Thx  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  London.— Forty  gutta  peroha 
bands,  various  widths  and  thicknesses,  for  agricultural  ma- 
chines; coils  of  tabing,  cattle  and  sheep  probangs,  liquid  mea- 
sures, stable  buckets,  funnels,  syphons,  and  watering  cans  and 
carboys. 


Din,  Westerham.— Two  iron  hoes. 

Dixon,  Squibs,  and  Co.,  London*— Specimens  of  Bour- 
don steam  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges,  and  diaphram  steam 
steam  gauges  and  indicators. 

Denton,  Wolverhampton.— Assortment  of  chain  harrows, 
and  adjustable  harrows  on  wheels. 

Corns  ft  Sobs,  typing.— Three  paragon  chaff  cutters,  to 
cut  one  and  two  lengths ;  expanding  and  rigid  horse  hoes, 
improved  corn-dressing  machine,  and  iron  sack  trucks. 

Burcbtield  &  Son,  London.— Inverted  weighing  machines 
of  new  pattern,  chaff  machines  for  power,  andnay  and  cattle 
weighing  macliines. 

Baker,  Newbury,  Berks.— 180-gallon  liquid  manure  cart 
with  stirrer,  pump,  ftc.;  and  180-gallon  water  cart,  with 
pump  and  hose. 

Cobbbtt,  Wellington,  Salop.— Patent  grinding  mill  for 
hand  and  power,  root  pulpen  for  hand  and  power,  and  prize 
oilcake  breaker. 

Cobbbtt,  Shrewsbury.  —  Bury  St.  Edmund's  *  EcHpee" 
corn-dressing  machine,  and  new  pattern  blowing  and  screening 
machine. 

Reeves,  R.  ft  J.,  Westbury.— Variety  of  Chandler's  and 
other  liquid  manure  and  seed  drills ;  corn  dressing  machine ; 
and  improved  water  carta,  barrow  pumps,  and  manure  dis- 
tributor. 

Hall,  Westbury.— Specimens  of  Westbury-grown  swedes, 
mangel-wurzels,  carrots,  and  turnips. 

RiCHBfe,  Norwich. — New  invented  corn  screen  for  cleaning 
grain,  and  hand  power  splitting  and  crushing  mills  for  men  or 
none  power. 

Taylor  &  Co.,  London  Bridge.— Four  sizes  of  chaff  cutting 
machines,  oat  and  bean  crushing  mills,  grindstones,  pulpen 
and  strippers,  oilcake  breakers,  double-action  turnip  cutter, 
corn  bins,  improved  portable  boiler,  American  box  churns, 
Californian  puma,  corn  dressing  machines,  and  sack  trucks. 

Hates  and  Sobb,  Stamford.— Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Plymouth  first  prize  one  and  two-horse  carta  and  waggons. 

Tub  Trustees  of  Richbs  abd  Watts,  Norwich^— Two 
original  pattern  American  grist  mill ;  and  improved  and  new 
pattern  mills,  on  carriage  and  elevators,  of  different  sizes. 

Le  Butt,  Bury  St.  jBumund's.— w  Champion"  single  and 
double-action  hay-making  machines ;  M  Eclipse"  and  American 
horse  rakes;  everlasting  malt  and  gravel  screens;  and  iron 
stand  or  rest  for  holding  mowing  machine  knife  during  the 
process  of  sharpening. 

Morton  &  Co.  (limited),  Liverpool— Collection  of  models 
and  drawings  Illustrative  oi  the  application  of  iron  roofing  for 
agricultural  purposes;  drawings  and  specimens  of  nark  and 
farm  fencing  and  gates ;  and  models  of  iron  buildings,  hay 
barns,  stores,  &c. 

Hawxe8  and  Spencer,  Tiverton.— Five-row  Kent  drill, 
and  eleven  and  thirteen-coulter  patent  chain  corn  driB. 

Deans.  J.  ft  A.,  London  Bridge.— An  assortment  of  him 
and  van  harness,  nosebags,  and  horse  cloths,  and  stable  «e- 
ouisites  generally ;  corn  bins  of  various  sizes,  waggon  and 
cart  jacks,  mangers,  bruising  mills,  and  chaff  cntten,  and  seta 
of  stable  tools. 

Sawney,  Beverley.  —  Improved  royal  prize  winnowing 
machine ;  sheep  racks  for  hay,  corn,  turnips,  ftc.j  improved 
sack  lifter,  and  improved  treadle  grindstone. 

WEDLAKE,Hornchurchand  Romford.— Three-hone  power 
portable  steam-engine ;  thrashing  machine  j  and,  two,  three, 
and  four-horse  adjustable  intermediates;  one  and  two-horse 
safety  gear,  and  one-horse  spur  gear;  patent  hay  machine, 
horse  rake,  chaff  cutter,  portable  corn  mill,  and  circular-saw 
bench  and  augers. 

Cambridge  ft  Co.,  BristoL — Improved  Cambridge  and 
notched  wheel  rollers  of  various  diameter ;  improved  chain 
and  combined  tine  and  chain  harrows;  sets  of  four-beam 
" Excelsior" tine  harrows ;  improved  winnowing  machines: 
Gardner's  single  and  double-action  turnip  cutters;  one  and 
two-hone  gear  and  intermediate  motion:  two  and  thiee 
wheel  land  pressem ;  and  improved  horse  rakes. 

Smith  and  Grace,  Thrapston.— -Chaff  cutters,  grist  mills, 
and  bean  mills. 

Dell,  London.— French  burr  and  small  model  millstones: 
samples  of  various  qualities  of  bum;  new  and  improved 
smut  machines,  wheat  cleaners,  and  flour  dressing  machines; 
portable  mill,  with  pair  of  S-feet  French  millstones  j  miller's 
scale  with  steel  beam;   agricultural  vice  bench;  improved 
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sack  lifter,  and  sack-barrows ;  set  of  Bradshaw's  patent  centra 
irons,  and  set  of  corn  measures ;  rolls  of  woven  wire  ;  lifting 
jacks,  pulley  blocks,  proven,  stalls,  driving  belts,  lubricators, 
chisels,  webbing,  buckets,  and  other  mill  requisites. 

Hobbs,  Basingstoke.  — Improved  oilcake,  grinding,  and 
bean  mills ;  sack  elevator  and  barrow ;  liquid  manure  pump, 
sheep  racks,  lifting  jack,  and  strong  iron  barrow. 

Henry  Kinsey,  Nottingham.— Two-horse  power  combined 
horizontal  engine  and  boiler;  three-horse  power  horizontal 
engine ;  four-horse  power  horizontal  tank  engine ;  and  four- 
horse  power  vertical  combined  engine  and  boiler. 

Ball  awd  Sow,  Bothwell,  Northamptonshire.— One  and 
two-horse  Plymouth  prise  carts  and  waggons ;  prize  ploughs 
with  steel  breast ;  improved  seven-tined  lawn  scarifier ;  set  of 
general  purpose  iron  harrows,  and  improved  lever  horse  rake. 
Bolluts,  London.  —  American  spring-tooth  wheel  horse 
rake ;  cast-steel  ploughs ;  American  churns,  grindstone,  and 
broadcast  sower ;  bundles  of  hay  and  manure  forks,  spades, 
hay  rakes,  scythe  sticks,  and  garden  tools;  sack  weighing 
machines ;  cast-steel  axes,  and  bullock  yokes ;  an  assortment 
of  well,  domestic,  force,  and  other  pumps ;  seven  American 
hydraulic  rams,  and  two  cases  of  Nova  Scotia  scythe  stones. 

Noraoif,  London.  —  Four-horse  power  vertical  steam 
engine ;  six-horse  power  horizontal  steam  engine ;  four  patent 
American  tube  wells  and  pumps ;  and  patent  corn  and  grain- 
drying  machines. 

Wood,  London.— One  and  two-horse  Royal  first  prize  grass- 
mowing  machines ;  first  prize  one-horse  reaping  machine ;  first 
prize  mowing  machine,  with  reaping  attachment,  and  grind- 
stone mowing  machine  knives. 

Hunt,  Earls  Colne.— Prize  clover  and  trefoil  seed-drawing 
machine;  Brenton's  two-horse  reaper,  with  back  and  side- 
delivery;  one  and  two-horse  gear,  complete ;  corn  dressing 
machine ;  Gardner's  single  and  doable-action  turnip  cntters ; 
hand  power  and  double-action  cake  mills;  hand  and  horse 
power  pulpers ;  disc  grater,  and  Moody's  turnip  cutter. 

Page  aits  Co.,  Bedford.  —  Patent  draining  pipe  and  tile 
machine;  two  and  three-knife  chaff  cutting  machines,  for 
hand,  horse,  and  steam  power ;  adjustable  sliding  knife  root 
pulpers :  improved  turnip  cutter ;  improved  linseed  cake  mills ; 
wrought-iron  one  and  two-wheel  ploughs  with  steel  breast ; 
sets  of  improved  diagonal  and  drag  harrows ;  and  galvanized 
wrought-iron  sheep  and  pig  troughs,  of  various  sizes. 

Clayton  and  Co.,  London. — Tile-making  machine,  with 
dies  complete ;  and  semi-dry  and  ordinary  brick  presses. 

Warner  and  Sons,  London. — Large  assortment  of  pumps, 
for  liquid  manure,  domestic  use,  and  forcing  purposes ;  two 
Crystal  Palace  fire  engines  or  forcing  pumps,  fire  or  garden 
engines,  and  swing  barrows ;  collection  of  syringes,  sluice 
valves,  and  rubber  hose  and  branch  pipes;  model  of  water- 
wheel  and  pomps,  horse  gear  frame  for  pumps,  and  tank  for 
pumps. 

'  Dodge,  London.— An  assortment  of  endless  vulcanized  In- 
dia rubber  and  cotton  machine  bands  for  various  power  steam 
engines ;  rolk  and  coils  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  hose,  for 
liquid  manure  or  water  delivery ;  specimens  of  water-proof 
India-rubber  engine,  van  and  cart  covers,  assortment  of  wa- 
terproof horse  loin  and  other  covers,  and  specimen  of  gutta 
percha  driving  band. 

Downing,  London.— Four  sizes  of  chaff-cutting  machines, 
turnip  cutters,  for  sheep  and  beasts;  oilcake  and  oat  and  bean- 
crushing  mills,  portable  liquid  manure  pump  and  hose,  iron  corn 
bin,  and  set  of  corn  measures,  grindstone  on  frame,  butter  churns, 
assortment  of  forks,  shovel,  iron  buckets,  and  skeps,  and  sack- 
weighing  machine,  and  sack  truck. 

Bradford  and  Co,  London. — Two-horse  power  improved 
vertical  steam  engine,  improved  box  and  mid-feather  churns,  to 
make  from  two  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter;  improved  butter- 
making  machine,  patent  riddling  machine,  and  Tozer's  patent 
hand  fire  engine  and  pump. 

Boulton,  Norwich. — Two  liquid  manure  carts,  to  hold 
140  and  200  gallons ;  portable  pump  on  stand,  swing  water 
barrows,  with  pa  nana ;  and  an  assortment  of  galvanized  wire 
and  netting,  for  birds  and  game, 

Powis  and  Co.,  Millwall. — Mortising  machine,  for  hand 

power ;  mortising,  tendoning,  and  boring  machine,  combined ; 

band  or  ribbon  sawing  machine,  and  joiners'  and  self-acting 

circular  saw  benches. 

Fabdon,  Leighton  Buzzard.  —  Sheaf-delivery  reaper  and 


mowing  machine,  combined  mower  and  reaper,  ewht-row  eon 
and  seed  drill,  heavy  and  general  purpose  ploughs,  arenlar. 
saw  bench,  horse  hoes,  Turner's  patent  corn-grinding  mul,  and 
three-tine  cultivator.  

Hunt  and  Pickering,  Leicester.  —  Improved  oucakc 
breaker,  with  double  roller ;  chaffcutters,  for  hand,  bone,  ind 
steam  power;  one-horse  gear,  and  intermediate  motion,  steel- 
roller  corn  mills,  for  power;  grass-mowing  macnine,  with 
reaper;  single  and  double-action  turnip  cutter,  rootpninm 
and  slicers,  sack  trucks,  whippletrees,  twitch  rakes,  and  lew 
cheese  press.  _i__i   t 

Richmond  and  Chandleb,  Salford.— An  asmrtmort  01 
hand,  horse,  and  power  chaffcutters,  of  new  pattern,  fow  sm 
of  corn  crushers ;  one,  two,  and  four-horse  gear ;  aa  unproved 
steaming  apparatus,  root  washers,  turnip  cutters,  sad  act 
holders.  .       , 

Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford.— Patent  five  ind 
seven-tine  cultivators,  with  side  levers;  Hanson's  patent  po- 
tato digger ;  one-horse  gear,  with  intermediate  motion ;  in- 
proved  water  or  liqnid  manure  cart,  two  sizes  of  patentoiiaie 
cutters,  adjustable  rotary  corn  sereen,  piece  of  Mchennes 
patent  sheep  fencing,  and  samples  of  shares  for  cultivators. 

BABEB,Wisbeach.— Combined  blowing  and  seed-drewne 
machines,  and  two  pair  of  elastic  patent  reaping  machine 

Bmaogins,  Banbury.— Park  sate  framed  of  oak,  and  fifed 
up  with  iron  rods;  fieldgate,  made  of  oak,  with  patent  lunge, 
and  sets  of  patent  park  and  field-gate  hinges. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE  SMITE-  | 
FIELD    CLUB.  | 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club  took  place  oa 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Club  Boom  at  the  Agricnltnm 
Hall.    The  chair  was  taken  at  one  o'clock  by  the  President,    | 
General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood.     The  attendance  wai  not 
numerous.  , 

The  Hon.  Secbetaby,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr. Gibbs  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council: 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  General  Meeting  of  tbe 
Club  the  Annual  Report  for  the  past  year.  The  Conned  tos 
held  four  Meetings,  which  have  been  well  attended.  In  Mo- 
tion to  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  following  subjects 
have  had  their  careful  consideration. 

I.  The  preparation  of  the  prize-sheet  for  the  present  shot: 
It  was  resolved  to  omit  the  second  prizes  in  the  classes  for  toe 
Lone-horned  breed  of  Cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  entries  hitherto  made  in  that  division. 

II.  The  Council  ;has  determined  to  add  in  the  appendix  to 
the  annual  prize-sheet  a  statement  of  the  winners  of  w« 
cups  and  gold  medals  at  all  the  past  shows  of  the  Club.  This 
to  be  reprinted  from  the  Honorary  Secretary's  "History  of  the 
Club,"  and  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  A  li»t  of  we 
members  of  the  Club  will  also  be  added. 

HI.  The  Council  has  determined  that  there  shall  be  a  re- 
port on  the  animals  exhibited  at  the  Club's  shows.  A  sum  w 
£15  has  been  voted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  preparation  01 
the  Report  of  the  present  show  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  n« 
H.  Dixon.  , 

IV.  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas  has  been  elected  a  member  01 
Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  appointment  01 
Mr.  Torr  as  a  trustee. 

V.  The  Council  has  to  regret  the  loss  the  Club  has  sus- 
tained by  the  deaths  of  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  a  yice-preudent 
and  father  of  the  Club,  and  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fevers- 
ham,  also  a  vice-president.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis  have  been 
elected  vice-presidents  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned. 

VI.  As  it  appeared  that  by  making  certain  alteration!  ai 
the  Agricultural  Hall  increased  accommodation  could  be  given 
to  the  exhibitors  of  machinery,  and  that  other  i^P"*??0?8 
could  be  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company.  After  negooa- 
tions  with  the  directors  the  Council  agreed  to  the  foil}*"* 
alterations  and  conditions :  1.  That  the  Club  shall  cede  tw 
present  pig-hall,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-five  feet  wide  on 

J  the  north  side.    2.  That  the  Hall  Company  shall  build,  to  tw 
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satidicdon  of  the  Smithfleld  Club,  a  new  pig-hull  on 
the  south  side  of  the  arcade.  3.  That  the  Hall  Com- 
pany shall  build  a  dining-hall  over  the  new  hall,  and 
that  the  Cmh  shall  have  the  free  use  of  it  for  a  dinner  on  such 
a  day  daring  the  Show  as  the  Club  shall  determine.  4.  That  the 
spare  space  on  the  north  side  of  the  arcade  shall  (if  required)  be 
converted  into  an  additional  hall  for  cattle  or  pin.  (The 
Council  added  certain  conditions  to  the  ingress  and  egress.) 
5.  That  accommodation  for  the  food  brought  by  exhibitors  for 
their  animals  shall  be  built  by  the  Agricultural  Hall  Com- 
pany to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Club.  6.  That  in  consideration 
of  the  above,  the  Smithfleld  Clnb  shall  pay  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company  £1,000,  in  order  that  the  galleries  may  be  in- 
creased by  flooring  over  the  open  bavs  between  the  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  galleries  next  the  main  area  of  the  Show.  This 
increase  of  the  galleries  is  already  made,  and  the  new  halls  are 
to  be  ready  by  the  Show  in  next  year.  In  giving  the  above 
condensed  statement  of  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Agri- 
cnltnral  Hall  Company,  the  Council  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  1.  By  ceding  the  present  pig  hall,  which 
has  always  been  found  unsuitable  to  the  animals,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  regulating  the  temperature,  a  new  hall  will  be 
obtained,  where  this  defect  will  be  obviated.  2.  The  exhibitors 
abo  will  be  provided  with  a  proper  store  for  the  food  for  their 
animals.  3.  A  commodious  dining-room  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Club  for  the  anniversary  dinner,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  far  better  attended  here  than  when  held  at  an  hotel  at 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Show.  4,  By  the  invest- 
ment of  £1,000  in  adding  to  the  galleries  a  twofold  advantage 
has  been  gained — first,  a  general  increase  of  accommodation 
for  the  exhibitors  of  machinery,  and,  secondly,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  annual  income  of  the  Clnb  in  die  form  of  rent 
for  this  additional  space.  The  new  space  has  been  readily 
taken  this  year  by  exhibitors,  without  the  Club  having  to  relax 
any  of  its  rales  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  to  be 
exhibited,  sad  the  total  amount  of  rent  received  at  the  present 
Show,  for  this  additional  space  alone,  amounts  to  £246  us.  4d. ; 
» that  in  the  course  of  four  years  the  £1,000  will  have  been 
more  than  repaid,  and  the  Club  will  enjoy  the  increased  rents 
of  stands  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  or  if  regarded  as  an- 
nual income  it  is  equal  to  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  expended.  It  may  be  named  in  addition  to  this  that 
the  allotments  this  wear  have  not  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
ner sorement,  and  therefore  the  rent  in  succeeding  years  will 
be  somewhat  further  increased.  The  Council  therefore  con- 
nlen  that  this  is  a  very  profitable  and  good  way  of  using  a 
portion  of  the  reserve  fund  which  accrued  from  surplus  annual 
income  some  years  back. 

Hi.  It  being  necessary  that  a  licence  from  the  Privv 
Council  should  be  obtained  for  holding  the  show,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  Club  the  under- 
kkkg  required  bv  the  local  authority  in  reference  to  all 
attle  being  killed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolis 
**d  within  the  time  prescribed.  The  Council  did  not  con- 
sider it  consistent  with  its  duty  to  make  any  representa- 
tion to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  induce  them  to  relax 
%  general  orders  in  reference  to  cattle  being  slaughtered 
within  the  prescribed  radius,  but  on  the  representation  of  the 
President  ten  daya  after  the  close  of  the  snow  has  been  per- 
mitted; and  special  "police  passes"  were  granted  for  the 
animals  coming  to  the  Club*  a  show,  and  which  were  handed 
<*w  to  the  hon.  secretary  to  transmit  to  exhibitors.  Thus 
Fat  inconvenience  and  delay  has  been  avoided;  as,  had  the 
uwai  mode  of  obtaining  the  police  pass  been  enforced,  the 
tthibitors'  servants  in  charge  of  the  animals  would  on  their 
arrival  in  London  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nearest 
police  station  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  to  proceed 
through  London  streets.  This  licence  contains  the  conditions 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  case  of  cattle-plague  occurring  within 
the  exhibition,  all  the  animals  in  the  show  shall  be  killed  on 
ta  spot.  The  Council  therefore  deemed  it  right  to  take  a 
parantee  from  each  exhibitor  that  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  all  be  carried  out,  and  tliat  each  exhibitor  shows 
at  tua  own  risk,  and  that  the  Club  and  its  officers  are  held 
harmless  in  reference  to  compensation  if  immediate  slaughter 
would  unfortunately  become  necessary.  The  Council  deter- 
mined to  take  the  same  precaution  as  last  year  as  regards  the 
ekanaing  and  disinfecting  of  cattle  conveyances  and  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  veterinary  staff  during  the  show. 
Ik  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  liability  of 


cattle-plague  being  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  admis- 
sion or  foreign  animals  into  our  markets,  requested  the  Pre- 
sident to  hand  the  following  resolutions  to  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  as  recommendations  from  the  Council  of 
the  Smithneld  Club:  1.  "That  all  foreign  fat  stock  be 
slaughtered  at  the  place  of  landing."  2.  u  That  sheep  be  in- 
cluded in  the  present  quarantine  regulations  for  store  stock." 

VIII.  The  Council  have  voted  their  thanks— 1,  to  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  for  the  anangements  they  made, 
permitting  the  constant  attendance  of  a  veterinary  staff;  2, 
to  the  Bev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Islington,  for 
having  again  arranged  for  a  divine  service  for  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  which  was,  as  usual,  extremely 
well  attended :  8,  to  the  lessee  of  the  large  refreshment-room, 
for  the  use  of  it  for  the  service;  4,  to  the  proprietors  of 
cattle-conveyances,  for  the  facilities  they  have  afforded. 

IX.  The  Council  were  anxious  that  the  dinner  should  take 
place  on  the  Monday  in  the  show-week ;  but,  as  the  large 
room  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel  was  engaged  for  that  night,  and 
as  the  dinner  will,  after  the  present  year,  take  place  in  the 
new  "  Berner's  Hall"  which  is  now  being  built,  adjoining  the 
Show,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  remove  it,  for  this  one 
occasion,  to  any  other  hotel.  Jt  will  therefore  take  place,  as 
last  year,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  at  six  o'clock,  on  Wednes- 
day. The  toast-list  has  been  revised  by  a  committee,  and  the 
number  of  toasts  considerably  curtailed. 

X.  The  Council  has,  in  conformity  with  the  bye-laws,  pre- 
pared a  house-list  of  the  members  whom  they  recommend  to 
be  elected  on  the  Council,  in  place  of  those  who  retire  at  this 
meeting  by  rotation. 

XI.  The  Council  lays  before  the  meeting  the  balance-sheet 
for  the  year,  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  duly  audited.  This 
shows : 

£      s.    d. 
Balances  in  hand  on  that  date  amounting  to ...    2,485  18    7 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  amount  to...  2,983  19  10 
The  total  expenditure,  ditto 2,911    3    9 

Excess  in  favour  of  ths  Club  £72  16    1 

Of  this,  £68  5s.  life-composition  has  to  be  in- 
vested          68    5    0 

Thus  leaving  a  balance  of £4  11    1 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
as  nearly  as  possible  balance.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Club's  annual  expenditure  exceeded  the  amount  received 
during  the  year ;  but  it  was  met  without  having  to  sell  out 
any  of  that  portion  of  the  reserve  fund  which  belongs  to  sur- 
plus annual  income,  saved  some  years  back,  and  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  current  expenses  when  required.  The  balance  this 
year  in  favour  of  the  Club,  as  above  stated,  is  in  consequence 
of  the  additional  rent  obtained  in  the  galleries. 

XII.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulates  the  mem- 
bers on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Club,  and  trusts  that 
the  improvements  already  carried  out,  and  those  which  are  in 
preparation  for  next  year,  will  prove  important  steps  towards 
furthering  its  future  progress. 

And  the  Council  has  still  further  to  congratulate  the  Club 
on  having  the  honour  of  numbering  among  the  exhibitors  at 
the  present  show  both  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  his  Royal 
Hignness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)    B.  T.  Brindreth  Gibbs, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  remark  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  being  the  President  of  the  Club,  it  had  devolved 
upon  him  to  see  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  relative  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  the  slaughtering  of  them  at 
the  ports  of  debarkation.  The  Lord  President  informed  him 
that  the  Government  intended  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
measure  on  the  subject.  What  the  nature  of  its  contents  were 
he  did  not  know,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  in  that 
room  was  acquainted  with  them.  Perhaps  Lord  Spencer  was ; 
but  he  had  not  heard  of  any  one  having  seen  the  Bill.  He 
thought  the  Club  should  take  some  cognizance  of  the  matter ; 
and  he  would  suggest  that  in  the  course  of  the  first  ten  davs 
in  February,  just  before  Parliament  assembled,  there  should 
be  a  meeting  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  measure 
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(cheers).  He  would  nowjjuk  tome  gentleman  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Senior  said,  being  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Club,  he  hud  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Aeport  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Elmcan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  saidSie  was  very 
glad  that  the  Council  had  taken  up  the  point  of  the  slaughter- 
ing of  foreign  stock  at  the  port  of  entry,  which  was  a  matter 
of  immense  importance  to  all  present.  He  could  only  hope 
that  something  would  also  be  done  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  stock.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  be  much  pleased  if, 
when  the  markets  and  fairs  had  been  opened,  any  parties  mov- 
ing diseased  stock  upon  roads  or  upon  land,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupier,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  every 
head  of  stock  so  removed  (Hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Tor*  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  proposing  as 
the  President  for  1869  a  nobleman  who  had  interested  him- 
self very  much  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Smithfteld  Club,  and 
had  been  very  often  an  exhibitor,  and  whose  name  stood  on 
the  list  of  Vice-Presidents ;  he  alluded  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (cheers).  His  Grace  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  which 
during  ten  years  of  office  he  had  manifested  great  earnestness 
and  ability  in  the  work  of  administration ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  Duke  would  render  equal  service  as  the 
President  of  that  Club. 

Mr.  Farthing  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put 
and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bsasley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sabbat, 
the  Vice-Presidents  wen  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Tredegar,  seconded  by  Mr.  Owen 
Wallis,  the  trustees  were  also  re-elected. 

Mr.  Moors  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the 
next  name  for  re-election,  it  being  that  of  their  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  (cheers).  He  was  sure  that 
the  feeling  of  all  present  was  that  the  Club  was  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for  the  labours  which  he  had  performed 
on  its  behalf.  He  did  not  know  in  fact  what  they  would  do 
without  him  (Hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  and 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  meeting  had  now  to  elect 
eight  members  of  the  Council,  in  place  of  we  following  gen- 
tlemen, who  retired  by  rotation,  and  were  not  eligible  tor  re- 
election till  the  expiration  of  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  John 
Beasley,  Mr.  B.  E.  Bennett,  Mr.  John  Ckyden,  Mr.  Walter 
Earthing,  Mr.  John  Giblett,  Mr.  William  Ladds,  Mr.  Joseph 
Shuttleworth,  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicee  said  he  was  called  upon,  on  that 
occasion,  to  perform  an  act  of  considerableimportance — namely, 
that  of  proposing  eight  gentlemen  to  fill  the  responsible  office  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  that  Society.  He  regretted  to  say 
that,  when  the  list  of  those  names  was  placed  in  his  hand,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  a  single  gentle- 
man personally ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  must  ask 
to  be  excused  from  voting  at  all.  This  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  misfortune,  which  in  so  large  a  society  must  at- 
tend most  of  them,  of  not  being  intimate  with  one  another. 
And  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  system  was,  that  it 
did  not  permit  them  to  be  intimate  with  one  another.  If  the 
President  and  the  Council  remained  in  office  for  a  long  period, 
or  during  good  behaviour,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Society,  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  machinery  and  with  its  members.  That 
was  the  first  time  that  he  nad  been  called  upon  to  take  a 
practical  part  in  tfce  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  that  Club ; 

"rich  he  had 


and,  being  placed  in  the  difficulty  which  «<>  nw  iiiwiwhm, 
he  was  unable  to  vote.    The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving 
the  election  of  the  house-list  of  candidates  for  the  Council— 
J.   B.   Downing,   Holme   Laoey,   Hereford;   James 


Howard,  Bedford ;  H.  W.  Keary,  AMeuham,  Bridgnorth ;  Ro- 
bert Leeds,  West  Lexham,  Litoham,  Norfolk ;  Robert  Over- 
man, Egmere,  Brandon,  Norfolk;  James  Quartly,  Molland, 
South  Molton ;  Joseph  Robinson,  Clifton  Pastures,  Newport 
Papal;  J.  T.  Senior,  Broughton  Pastures,  Aylesbury. 

Lord  Trrdhsar,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  his  noble 
friend  on  his  left  having  declined  to  vote  on  the  ground  which 
riLhc MWt 


lie  had  mentioned, 
ing  attended  fee 


gveat  pleasure  in  saying  that,  hav- 
"  the  Club  for  some  years,  he 


knew  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hear) ;  and  he  could  i 


itlemen  proposed  (Hsu, 
vouch  for  it  that  five  at  least  oat  of  the 
number  were  well  qualified  for  the  office. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with ;  and  the  Quizau 
announced  that  there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  bona* 
list. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  remarked  that  several  set 
members  had  been  elected  that  evening  by  the  Couacil,asd 
that  if  any  gentleman  wished  to  propose  any  other  member 
he  would  be  nappy  to  receive  the  name, 

Mr.  Moors  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  ia 
reference  to  the  number  of  members  compared  with  tk 
number  in  the  Birmingham  Society.  It  was  astonishing  hw 
very  few  gentlemen  were  connected  with  that  Club  ss  nb- 
scnber8,ajid>inliisopiiuoB,tiiataro«ema«eatttes7eefromthe 
(act  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  desired  that  they  should 
become  inembers.  It  struck  him  that  if  there  were  net  forth 
some  such  document  as  was  issued  some  time  ago  by  the  Bow 
Agricultural  Society,  there  would  be  a  large  aeoesnenef 
members.  He  was  surprised  the  other  day  at  seeing  toe  tot 
of  subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  fihowe  their  own  list  tv 
perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Exeter,  thought  that  the  reason  why  there 
was  such  a  large  number  of  subscribers  4o  the  Binuiaghan 
Show  was  that  a  subscriber  of  a  guinea  had  six  tickets  sent 

to  hiff|T 

The  Chairman  said  that  an  arrangement  of  that  kind 
would  not  be  assented  to  by  the  Agricultural  HaUCompuy 
(Hear,  hear),  who  had  agreed  to  pay  that  Club  £1,000**? 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  thought  that  one  reason  why  thar 
funds  were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  was  that  so  aisay  of 
the  members  occupied  positions  of  great  importance  in  m 
country.  The  Council  would,  however,  be  happy  to  haw « 
larger  number  of  members.  ,    . 

Mr.  John  Baldwin  said  as  regarded  the  BirningMin 
Show  he  wished  to  remark  that  there  was  an  entrance  fee  of  lis.. 
and  there  was  also  a  charge  of  10s.  for  the  private  view  on 
Saturday.  Although  six  tickets  were  given  for  the  guise*, 
he  thought  the  Smithfteld  Club  was  on  the  whole  fer  awe 
liberal  than  the  Birmingham  one.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Hakdwickz  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  laboundnnig 
the  past  year.    (Cheers.) 

Tne  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman  said  in  returning  his  thanks  for  the  bonow 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  vote,  he  could  only  say  that  he  W 
certainly  obliged  to  the  Club  for  having  placed  him  m  toe 
honourable  position  of  President.  He  congratulated  the  fflen- 
bers  on  having  Kn  exceedingly  good  show.  He  betiewj » 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  the  Urt 
had  ever  had.  (Hear,  hear.)  Witti  each  an  able,  p*&* 
council,  and  with  such  a  valuable  honorary  secretary _»*» 
friend  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  there  was  every  reason  to  belie* 
that  the  society  would  always  maintain  its  presently  po- 
tion in  public  estimation.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  oflff 
his  thanks  for  the  valuable  support  which  he  had  met  wiu 
during  the  pastyear. 

Mr.  Owen  Wallis  thought  the  meeting  omrbt  not  to  sepi- 
rate  without  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary for  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  to« 
society.  (Cheers.)  Having  been  one  of  the  stewards** 
three  years,  he  bad  observed  the  admirable  inanner  in  y/toeA 
the  accounts  of  the  Club  were  kept  and  all  the  business ^trans- 
acted, and  he  was  sure  they  were  immensely  indebted  to  ai- 
Gibbs. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  TwitcrW,  *» 
passed  unanimously.  .   4. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  said  he  was  much  obliged  *r  tne 
vote,  and  would  always  be  haopy  to  do  his  best 

•Hie  meeting  then  separated. 

THE    SMITHFIELD   CLUB  DINNER 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  SnuthaeJd  dub  took  place  <*£> 


tend  gnat  cmjdit  on 
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The  Cbauuu*  proponed  "  The  Queen."  After  remarking 
tint  thai  toast  was  tore  to  be  always  acceptable  in  such  an 
Msembly,  the  gallant  General  observed  that  every  member  of 
that  Clnb  in  town  moat  have  been  gratified  at  seeing  stock  from 
the  royal  arm  at  Windsor  exhibited  this  year  in  her  Majesty's 
ewn  name,  the  Queen  having  thns  closely  identified  herself 
with  agnealtnre,  and  more  particularly  with  that  club  (cheers). 
It  was  act  perhaps  generally  known  that  her  Majesty  was  one 
of  the  largest  farmer*  in  the  kingdom.  She  now  exhibited 
Shorthorns,  Hereford*,  and  Devon*,  all  of  her  own  breeding ; 
she  took  great  personal  interest  in  everything  connected  with 
sericulture;  and  she  was  highly  pleased  at  being  a  successful 
competitor  on  that  occasion  (cheers).  The  fanners  of  Eng- 
land wen  proverbially  attached  to  the  throne  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  sare  they  would  always  regard  the 
Qoesn  with  the  greatest  loyalty  and  affection  (great  cheering). 
The  CfUTXMAW  next  proposed  "  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Family."  In  doing  so,  he 
sUaded  to  the  met  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  member  of 
the  club,  and  that  he  was  also  an  exhibitor  that  year  for  the 
list  time.  He  was  sorry  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  not  a 
saesessfal  exhibitor  on  that  occasion,  bat  they  would  wish  him 
-better  lack  next  time  "(cheers).  With  regard  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  she  was  now  recovering 
from  her  long  and  painful  indisposition  (cheers).  Her  Royal 
Highaeara  popularity  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Prince,  and  he 
was  sare  every  one  would  rejoice  to  hear  of  her  restoration  to 
health.  Thmr  Boyal  Highnesses  Prince  Christian  and  Prince 
Leopold  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  show  and  expressed  themselves 
highly  gratified  at  the  magnificent  collection  which  they  wit- 
oessed. 

The  Ghubma*  then  gave  "He  Army,  Navy,  and  Volun- 
teers." 

Tfce  Baa.  Victor  Tomb,  in  responding  for  the  army,  ob- 
served that  dating  the  pact  year  he  nad  been  appointed  mem- 
ber of  a  ensnuimsion  to  visit  Prance  and  Germany,  and  inspect 
the  arms  and  fortifications  of  the  two  countries.  At  the  Paris 
fsjriftftkei  he  was  gratified  at  finding  that  our  exhibition  of 
nmsatsona  of  war  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of  any 
ether  nation  This  the  Emperor  of  the  French  himself  acknow- 
ledged, and  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  Emperor  had  been  in 
me  habit  of  visrtma;  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  every  morn- 
ing before  the  bniming  was  thrown  open,  and  having  every 
m  and  all  the  monitions  of  war  rally  explained  to  hiss.  Rom 
Kris  he  (Mr.  Torke)  proceeded  to  Chalons,  where  he  caw  the 
Preach  army  in  the  field,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  performance  of  the  Chassepot  rifle,  of  practising  with  it 
himself,  and  of  seeing  it  used  by  the  French  troops.  It  was 
bo  doubt  a  wonderful  weapon ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
vesnon  that  could  not  be  used  by  the  French  nation  in  actual 
warfare,  lor  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  too  expensive.  Every 
angle  cartridge  made  fur  the  Chassepot  cost  3d. ;  and  he  had 
not  only  seen  the  weapon  itself  constructed,  but  the  cartridges. 
At  Metx  he  found  400  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  cartridges.  The  work  was  so  difficult  that  men  could  not 
do  it ;  women's  fingers  were  therefore  required ;  and  by  this 
means  they  managed,  wWh  400  women,  to  produce  from  16,000 
to  20,000  cartridges  daily.  Comparing  this  with  what  we  did 
sntsatves  at  Woolwich,  it  would  be  seen  that  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal  one  men  with  one  machine  managed  to  turn  out 
UOyOOO  flaeiaer  cartridges  per  day  (cheers).  He  thoughts 
therefore,  we  might  consider  that  our  army,  though  small 
si  numbers,  was  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world  so  far  as 
the  materials  and  munitions  of  war  were  concerned  (cheers), 

The  Sari  of  Hajedwicxx  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  navy,  and 

Captain  Gjlbmstt,  of  the  9th  Suffolk  Bifle  Volunteer 
Ceres,  did  the  same  for  the  volunteers. 

ta*  Chaihuk  again  rose,  and  said:  Geatiemnn,in  invit- 
mgyonto  drink  "Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Smithneld 
Gat,"  I  must  congratulate  the  members  of  the  club  upon  its 
saving  retained  its  high  position  amongst  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  this  year's  show  being  in  no 
amy  inferior  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  admitted  to  be  generally  superior.  There  are  some 
excellent  beasts  shown  of  the  established  breeds,  Shorthorns, 
Hereford*,  and  Devon*.  These  are  all  well  represented,  and  I 
must  also  say  that  the  Welsh  make  an  excellent  class,  as  do 
The  sheen,  too,  an  exceedingly  good,  as 
faj  nay  smUe  friends  Lord  Walsmgham,  Lord 


Burners,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  some  others  (Hear, 
hear).  But  the  object  of  the  Smithneld  Club  Shows  is  not 
only  to  have  more  fattened  level  animals :  another  of  its  aims 
is  to  have  animals  developing;  early  maturity.  And  this  result 
I  venture  to  say  has  been  obtained  by  the  prizes  which  have 
been  given  by  the  club  for  young  animals.  If  you  look  at  the 
young  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  under  two-years-and-a-half- 
old,  and  tlie  wether  sheep  under  twenty  months  old,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  by  paying  close  attention  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  stock  the  farmers  have  secured  that 
object  (cheers).  At  the  present  moment  there  is  one  matter  in 
reference  to  which  the  agricultural  community  ought  to  be 
especially  grateful— I  allude  to  the  disappearance  of  the  cattla- 
plague  from  amongst  us  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  to  the  met  that 
cattle  are  now  allowed  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  without  restriction,  the  only  exception  being  the 
metropolitan  district,  itself  a  very  wise  end  prudent  exception 
until  a  measure  has  been  passed  through  Parliament  directing 
that  all  foreign  stock  shall  be  skughtered  at  the  ports  of 
debarkation  (loud  and  continuous  cheering).  I  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  a  resolution  of  the  council  of  this  club 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  his  grace  then 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
propose  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  this  promise  has  since  been 
redeemed  (Hear,  hear).  The  measure,  therefore,  is  before 
Parliament,  though  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing: what  it  is,  owing  to  the  Bill  not  yet  bavins;  been  printed. 
I  hope,  however,  before  Parliament  meets,  the  three  great 
national  societies,  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  Bill,  and  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  its  provisions 
(cheers).  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  our  herds  and  nocks 
(loud  cheers}.  And  I  believe  that  by  the  establishment  of 
markets  for  foreign  stock,  we  should  not  only  be  free  from  the 
cattle-plague,  but  also  be  free  from  pleuropneumonia  and  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  (Hear,  hear).  Experience  of  the  past 
ought  to  make  us  careful  as  to  the  future;  for  1  am  quite 
certain  that  I  speak  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the 
cattle-plague  has  cost  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  five 
millions  of  money,  and  the  consumers  quite  as  much  more 
(Hear,  hear).  Surely  a  fact  such  as  this  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  energies  of  our  rulers,  with  a  view  to  prevent  by 
legislation  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  (cheers).  To 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  toast  more  particularly :  X  find 
that  the  Club  in  its  early  days  passed  through  much  vicissi- 
tude. It  was  established  in  the  year  1798,  and  in  1799  held 
its  first  show.  In  1817  its  financial  condition  was  so  bad 
that  the  Bedford  medals  only  were  given.  In  1821  it  was 
proposed  by  a  member  that  the  Club  should  be  dissolved.  In 
±82®  it  was  left  without  a  president.  But  soon  after  that  a 
few  patriotic  men  came  to  the  rescue,  and  since  1825,  when 
Lore!  Althorp,  subsequently  Lord  Spencer,  became  president, 
followed  as  he  was  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bichmond,  both  of 
whose  services  to  this  Club  and  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  can 
never  be  forgotten,  the  association  has  continued  to  prosper 
(cheers).  Year  by  year  it  has  increased  in  importance,  and, 
judging;  by  the  practical  and  able  manner  in  which  it  is  ma- 
naged by  the  council,  it  gives  nromise  of  a  long  and  beneficial 
career  (cheers).  With  regard  to  the  state  of  its  finances,  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  satisfactory,  although  £1,000  has  been 
taken  out  of  its  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  a  measure  which  is  regarded  with  ap- 
proval not  only  by  the  implement  makers,  but  by  the  numerous 
visitors  to  the  show.  As  a  proof  that  this  investment  has  been 
of  a  profitable  character,  I  need  only  inform  you  that  thisyear 
alone  the  additional  space  has  niven  £246  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Club  (cheers).  At  my  suggestion  the  council  have  come  to  a 
resolution  for  having  a  written  annual  report  of  the  show 
(Hear,  hear).  This  is  a  measure  which  I  think  will  be  of 
great  utility,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  stewards,  and  the  officers,  and  members  of  the  Club,  to 
the  writer  of  that  report;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
butchers  who  purchase  any  of  the  most  extraordinary  prize 
animals  will  furnish  the  dead  weight  of  the  carcases,  we  shall 
be  most  grateful  to  them  (Hear,  hear).  Our  Hon.  Secretary 
tells  me  that  he  will  be  happy  to  continue  the  history  of  the 
Club  from  1857  to  the  present  time  (Hear,  hear.).  We  all 
know  how  well  he  executed  that  labour  up  to  the  date  I  have 
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named,  and  we  shall  be  extremely  indebted  to  him  if  he  will 
carry  down  the  narrative  to  the  present  year.  From  that  time 
we  snail  have  an  annual  report  of  our  proceedings,  and  I  have 
no  donbt  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  maintaining  the  popular 
interest  in  the  Club,  whose  future  welfare  and  prosperity  we 
have  all  at  heart  (load  and  prolonged  cheers). 

The  Chairman  next  propose  "The  Health  of  the  Winners 
of  Silver  Cups,  Mr.  M'Combie  and  Mr.  Betteridge  for  cattle, 
Lord  Berners  for  long-woolled  sheep,  Lord  Walsingham  for 
South  Downs,  Mr.  Samuel  Drace  for  hill-country  sheep,  and 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  for  pigs."  He  said  he  was  sure  every  one 
must  have  admired  Mr.  M'Combie' s  prize  animal.  Her  Ma- 
jesty having  learnt  what  great  prizes  it  had  won,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  it  at  Windsor,  and  accordingly  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  She  (rreatly  admired  it.  Mr.  M'Combie 
telegraphed  up  to  Mr.  Giblett  that  if  Her  Majesty  would 
accept  the  ox  he  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to 
her.  Mr.  M'Combie's  wish  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Qneen,  Her  Majesty  graciously  intimated  that  she  would  be 
happy  to  accept  the  baron,  and  the  result  was  that  her  table 
would  be  adorned  with  it  at  Christmas. 

Lord  Walsingham,  in  returning  thanks,  referred  in  a 
jocular  vein  to  a  kind  of  challenge  which  he  had  interchanged 
some  time  ago  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  he  had 
done  his  best,  happily  not  in  fain,  to  beat  at  the  present 
show.  Adverting  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
exhibiting  for  the  first  time  this  year,  he  said  that  on  the 
previous  day  he  had  met  his  Royal  Highness,  who  particularly 
wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  not  sent  his  animals  in  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  one  of  their  prizes,  which  he  was 
aware  it  was  difficult  to  win,  but  to  show  the  interest  ho  felt 
in  their  exhibition,  and  the  value  he  attached  to  his  con- 
nexion with  that  Club  (Hear,  hear).  The  Prince  was  a  young 
farmer,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  before  he  could  carry  off  their  best  cups ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  must  all  rejoice  to  see  his  Royal  Highness 
enrolled  among  them  as  both  a  member  and  an  exhibitor 
(cheers). 

Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Deuce  briefly  returned' thanks  for  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Samuel  Druce,  who  had,  he  remarked,  requested  him  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  "The  health  of  the  Chair- 
man," to  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  practical  agriculture 
he  alluded  in  eulogistic  terms.  His  hon.  and  gallant  friend, 
he  observed,  had  referred  to  the  gratifying  circumstance  that 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign  had,  for  the  first  time,  this  year 


exhibited  stock  in  her  own  name.  I|e  hoped,  therefore,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  without  betraying  any  want  of  good 
taste,  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  convening  with  the 
Queen  upon  this  subject  during  the  past  summer,  when  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  ask  him  whether  there  was  any  reason 
why  she  should  not  show  her  stock  in  her  own  name.  His 
reply  was  that  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  her 
doing  so,  when  her  Majesty  remarked  that  she  wu  awt 
anxious  to  do  it,  because  the  exhibition  of  the  stock  in  her 
own  name  would  evince  to  the  agriculturists  and  the  public  it 
large  the  great  interest  which  she  felt  in  agriculture  (lwd 
cheers).  The  result,  as  they  all  knew,  was  that  her  Majesty 
was  now  one  of  the  largest  exhibitors  of  stock  attheSmithfield 
Club  Show  (renewed  cheers).  The  nobis  Duke  then  Blinded 
to  the  playful  spirit  in  which  Lord  Walsingham  had  rallied 
him  about  the  competition  which  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  retorted  that  he  meant  to  imitate  the  pluck  of  the 
British  soldier,  who  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten, 
and  therefore  always  persevered  until  complete  victory 
crowned  his  efforts  ("Hear,  hear,11  and  a  laugh).  Offi- 
cial duties  had  prevented  him  hitherto  from  visiting  the 
yard;  but  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  hadbea 
there,  and  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
that  the  established  breeds  were  of  unusual  excellence 
(cheers).  This  was  a  point  which  he  had  always  regarded  as 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  because,  as  had  been  said  it 
previous  meetings  of  the  Club,  however  right  and  Draper  it 
was  to  encourage  cross-breeding  in  this  country,  unlen  they 
kept  the  established  or  mother-breeds  in  a  state  of  purity, 
they  would  soon  get  into  difficulties  (cheers). 

The  Chaikman  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  proposed  "  The  President  Beet" 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicxe  acknowledged  the  comnliment. 

Other  toasts  followed,  including  "The  Stewards  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary,"  "The  Boyai  Agricultural  Societies,0 
"  The  Judges,"  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Howard,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Painter,  and  "  The  Butchers." 

It  should  bf  mentioned,  as  a  new  feature  of  the  aoniwrar/ 
festival  and  one  which  was  evidently  appreciated  by  the  com- 
pany, that  the  speeches  were  interspersed  with  some  excellent 
songs.  The  musical  arrangements  tor  the  occasion  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Perron,  who  was  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  T.  Young,  Mr.  F.  Elmore,  Mr.  Michael  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Distin.  Mr.  Young's  song, "  And  doth  not  i 
meeting  like  this  make  amends  P"  which  immediately  fol- 
,  lowed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  was  loudly  and  deservedly 
encored* 


THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW    WEEK. 


A  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
Show  rather  tends  to  qualify  our  first  impression  as  to 
the  actual  merits  of  the  meeting.  In  few  of  the  classes, 
sawing  the  Southdown  and  Oxfordshire  sheep,  does  the 
excellence  of  the  entries  exceed  that  of  any  previous  oc- 
casion, while  in  many  sections  there  is  a  manifest 
falling-off.  Scarcely  any  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  are  ge- 
nerally so  well  represented  as  they  have  been,  either  for 
symmetry  or  quality ;  and  of  course  the  nice  art  of  feeding 
a  beast  has  not  of  late  been  attended  to  with  all  that  care, 
or  gradually  culminated  to  perfection,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  but  for  the  interference  of  the  cattle-plague. 
Lord  Hardwicke,  it  appears,  will  signalize  his  year  of 
office  as  President  of  the  Club  by  asking  for  information 
as  to  how  long  an  animal  has  been  put  up  to  feed  ?  al- 
though surely  such  a  point  might  be  answered  off-hand, 
"  From  his  youth  upwards."  In  some  proof  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  exhibition,  we  may  turn  to  what  may 
commonly  be  considered  the  most  aristocratic  assembly  in 
the  Hall — the  class  of  Shorthorn  Cows,  where  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  pedigree  of  the  second  prize  could  be 
traced  through  [the  Herd-Book,  and  the  third  prize 
was  purchased  as  a  two-year-old  in  Aylesbury  market  for 
fourteen  pounds.    "  What  is  she  by  ?"  repeated  her  de- 


lighted owner  in  reply  to  a  visitor—"  I  know  nothing 
about  such  nonsense  as  thatl"  Some  of  the  sheep, 
again,  such  as  the  Cotswolds,  were  wofully  below  the  ave- 
rage ;  as  the  pigs  were  short  of  numbers,  and  beyond  two 
or  three  prize-pens,  such  as  Lord  Radnor's  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville Cartwright's  lots,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  any 
improvement  in  breeding  or  feeding.  We  are  the  more  in- 
duced to.  speak  out,  from  the  absurd  way  in  which  the 
Show  is  extolled,  both  by  anticipation  and  during  the 
week  of  its  celebration ;  more  indeed,  after  the  manner  of 
a  poster  to  a  pantomime  than  with  any  reliable  authority 
for  such  continual  trumpeting.  Further,  we  see  no  cause 
to  amend,  in  any  material  degree,  the  report  which  wc 
were  enabled  to  give  from  the  galleries  on  Monday  morn- 
ing last ;  much  of  the  force  of  this  naturally  depending 
upon  the  knowledge  we  had  already  gained  of  many  of  the 
animals  at  Birmingham  in  the  previous  week.  However, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  by  another  year  the 
members  of  the  Clnb  and  the  Press  wffl  be  admitted  to 
the  body  of  the  Hall  during  the  time  the  jndges  are 
making  their  awards,  and  we  shall  there  and  then  be  en- 
abled to  speak  more  satisfactorily  to  the  strength  of 
the  occasion.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  opportunity 
that  a  connoisseur  or  critic  has  of  going  airly  throng* 
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tic  classes ;  for  what  chance  can  he  have  of  anything  like 
a  Hair  view  of  a  prize-beast  on  a  shilling  day  ? 

This  making  of  the  awards  was  about  the  only  sensa- 
tional feature  of  an  otherwise  very  "level"  week's  work. 
Never  was  collateral  proof,  or  anything  like  a  system  to 
go  on,  so  thoroughly  upset ;  and  never  were  certain  of 
the  swards  so  continually  protested  against.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  cose  in  the  old  classes  of  Here- 
fords  and  Shorthorn  steers.  Standing  side-by-side,  it 
wis  next  to  impossible  to  understand  how  Mr.  Pitt's 
second  prixe  could  have  been  preferred  for  any  point  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Loyd's  merely  commended  steer  ?  Mr.  Duck- 
ham,  on  being  appealed  to,  only  shook  his  head,  and 
"  could  not  account  for  it."  With  the  Shorthorn  oxen 
the  judges  were  said  not  to  be  unanimous,  although  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  quite  agreed  that,  if  Lord  Pen- 
riyn  had  been  put  first,  Mr.  Rowland  Wood  second,  and 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  anywhere,  the  decision  would  have 
been  right  enough.  The  throwing  out  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  handsome  cow  was  also  strongly  commented 
on,  and  some  other  of  the  Hereford  returns  as  emphati- 
cally denounced.  Curiously  enough,  a  breeder  of  Short- 
horns was  selected  as  one  of  the  trio  to  act  over  Here- 
ford! and  Devons,  and  the  white-face  men  declare  that 
next  year  they  will  have  a  Hereford  breeder  on  the  Short- 
horn bench.  But  the  plan  of  appointing  the  Smithfield 
Club  Judges  clearly  requires  looking  into.  Exhibitors 
can,  as  it  is,  nominate  their  own  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  competitors  in  the  sheep-classes  had  pro- 
posed one  of  his  own  judges.  Surely  the  selection  should 
be  left  to  a  committee  of  the  stewards  and  other  non- 
exhibitors  !  The  Club  is  about  to  issue  its  own  special  re- 
port of  the  Show,  a  record  which,  if  boldly  put,  cannot 
oat  command  attention  ;  as  it  may  afford  the  Judges  an 
official  opportunity  of  explaining  some  of  their  so  far  in- 
explicable decrees.  Then  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  as 
General  Hood  announced  at  the  dinner,  has  promised  to 
continue  his  own  history  of  the  proceedings ;  and  this 
same  dinner  went  tar  better  than  usual,  although  but 
few  of  the  successful  exhibitors  and  only  one  of  the  judges 
could  be  induced  to  attend. 

He  practical  men,  in  truth,  are  again  getting  shy  of 
public  occasions,  as  was  evinced  at  the  half-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  where  but  few 
farmers  were  present,  and  the  attendance  altogether  was 
▼err  scanty.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Report  from  the 
Council  bnt  had  been  previously  published,  opening  as 
this  did  with  the  depressing  facts  that  the  success  of  the 
Bury  Meeting  had  necessitated  the  sale  of  £2,000  more  of 
the  funded  money,  and  that  "  a  considerable  sum  is  still 
due  to  the  Society  in  arrears  of  subscriptions."  The  sub- 
sequent discussion  was  chiefly  maintained  by  Mr.  Arkell, 
formerly,  we  believe,  manager  of  the  college  form  at 
Cirencester,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company,  who  spoke  over  again  and  again. 
Our  own  report  will  supply  any  farther  particulars ;  but 
it  was  curious,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  the  contemptuous  tonea 
in  which  the  prixe  reports  on  the  agriculture  of  different' 
counties,  as  published  in  the  Journal  were  derided  as 
"rubbish,"  the  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  re- 
member that  some  of  these  reports  were  written  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Jonas,  of  Ickleton,  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston, 
Mr.  Edward  Little,  Mr.  Bravender,  Mr.  J.  B.  Spear- 
ing, Mr.  Sewell  Read,  and  others— gentlemen  who  have 
gsined  some  credit  for  practical  ability.  For  our  own 
part,  although  they  are  not  of  course  all  of  equal  merit, 
we  have  always  considered  that  many  of  these  reports  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  matter  ever 
got  together.  Tt  was  the  late  Mr.  Pusey's  especial  de- 
light to  soho  a  hare  in  one  of  these  prixe  essays,  and  to 
steadily  follow  her  through  all  her  doubles  and  windings ; 
cad  it  would  be  really  interesting  to  have  a  list  drawn  out 


of  those  who  in  the  way  of  Prixe  Reports  of  Counties  have 
supplied  such  "  rubbish." 

The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  mainly  en- 
gaged in  adjusting  its  rules  and  regulations — a  matter,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  some  difficulty ;  so  that  the  programme 
for  the  ensuing  season  hns  yet  to  be  determined  upon. 
The  monthly  discussion  meeting  of  the  companion  so- 
ciety, as  it  is  now  called,  that  is  of  the  Earners'  Club, 
was,  according  to  a  contemporary,  "of  much  less 
value  than  had  been  expected;"  in  fact,  after  the 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  it  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment expressed  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Algernon 
Clarke's  paper.  At  first  we  began  to  think  that  he  also 
had  come  to  the  very  general  opinion  that  nobody  reads 
the  Royal  Society's  Journal  and  that  consequently  he 
was  about  to  read  one  of  the  steam-cultivation  reports  to 
the  meeting.  However,  as  Mr.  Clarke  modestly  put  it, 
he  "only  held  the  door  open,"  and  the  debate  which  en- 
sued was  conducted  with  scarcely  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  introductory  address.  The  speeches,  moreover, 
turned  quite  as  mnch,  or  more,  on  the  past  than  on  the 
present  of  steam-cultivation  ;  and  with  little  or  no  com- 
prehensive deduction,  with  no  attempt  even  to  bring  the 
several  points  to  a  focus,  the  business  of  the  evening  can 
honestly  be  recorded  as  little  better  than  a  failure.  Fortu- 
nately the  Farmers'  Club  recovered  itself  at  the  dinner  of 
the  following  day — certainly  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
successful  gatherings  of  the  week.  Everything  went 
well  under  a  business-like  Chairman,  and  some  of 
the  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Sewell  Read, 
Mr.  Goldney,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  and  the 
i  Reverend  £.  Smythies,  were  far  above  the  run  of  post- 
•  prandial  oratory.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than 
Mr.  Smythies'  introduction  to  the  health  of  the  Member 
for  East  Norfolk ;  while  there  was  something  statesman- 
like in  Mr.  Sewell  Read's  response,  embracing  as  this  did 
the  chief  agricultural  topics  of  the  time.  If  there  is  any 
event  of  the  week  we  should  return  to  more  than  another 
it  would  be  to  this  speech ;  and  the  Smithfield  Show  week 
should  be  pregnant  with  subject  for  some  further  reflection. 


THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

"  The  few  visitors  who  come  in  on  the  Monday  morning 
might  be  passed  down-stairs  with  far  less  practical  inconveni- 
ence than  attends  the  system  of  public  judging  at  other  shows. 
People  might  be  kept  quite  as  clear  of  the  authorities  in  the 
now  empty  a?enuea ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  little  the 
members  of  the  Smithadd  Club  get  in  return  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, we  do  trust  that  this  boon  will  be  conceded.''*— 
Mark-Lane  Express,  Dec.  9th. 

"  Whilst  acknowledging  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  press  as 
regards  the  prize-list,  the  awards  being  posted  in  the  gallery 
as  soon  as  they  are  made,  we  must  remonstrate  most  respect- 
fully against  the  regulations  which  restrict  reporters  to  the 
galleries  until  two  o  clock  on  the  Monday,  when  the  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  five  shillings.  Pour 
or  five  hours,  during  which  the  reporters  of  our  agricultural 
papers  might  get  all  they  want  in  the  way  of  a  critical  view, 
are  thus  wasted.  We  trust  that  this  may  be  altered  another 
year."—  The  Field,  Dec.  14th. 

11 A  few  of  the  club  men  were  in  the  galleries,  which  were  so 
full  of  machinery  that  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  near 
the  rails  for  a  look  at  the  judging.  They  say,  most  justly, 
that  their  privileges  as  members  are  not  very  extensive,  and 
that  not  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  admit  them  down 
stairs,  where  they  could  be  roped  off  from  the  judges."— IUus- 
trated  News,  Dec.  14. 

[The  reporter  for  the  Club,  whose  account  may  not  be  out 
for  a  month  or  two  was  passed  down  on  the  Monday ;  whereas 
the  representatives  of  the  daily  press  and  others,  whose  his- 
tories would  have  to  be  written  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
only  went  below  with  the  public  during  the  afternoon !] 
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THE    METROPOLITAN    GBEAT    CHRISTMAS    MARKET. 


MONDAY.  Deo.  18.— The  past  season  having  been 
very  favourable  for  the  production  of  live  stock  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  cattle- 
disease  having  oeased  to  commit  its  ravages,  there'was 
a  wonderfully  line  and  even  collection  of  Beasts  lor 
Christmas  consumption  here  to-day.  A  .breeds  were 
fully  represented;  but  it  is  somewhat  orious  to  note 
the  changes  in  this  market  during  the  last  few  years. 
Formerly,  Smithfield  was  almost  wholly  supplied 
with  pure  breeds,  whether  produced  in  England 
or  Scotland.  Now,  however,  those  breeds  have 
given  way  to  crosses,  many  exceedingly  good, 
but  some  of  a  doubtful  character  as  regards 
real  stamina.  The  rapidity  with  which  crosses  almost 
generally  are  brought  to  heavy  weights,  and  the  strpng 
prices  frequently  realized  for  them,  have,  in  a  measure, 
completely  changed  the  character  of  this  market.  The 
Shorthorns  have  now  spread  themselves  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  England  for  crossing  purposes,  and  throughout 
Scotland  there  are  very  few  pure  breeds  left.  The  extent 
of  future  crossings  will  depend  upon  price.  At 
present  the  breeders  and  feeders  are  unanimous 
upon  one  point — viz.,  that  cross-breds  pay  more 
than  pure-breds.  The  number  of  Shorthorns  and 
crosses  here  this  morning  represented  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  total  supply.  As  regards  numerical 
strength  and  prime  quality  the  Here  fords  came  next, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  of  great  weight.  The 
number  of  Devons  shown  was  equal  to  last  year,  and  a 
finer  lot  of  animals  from  the  West  of  England  has  been 
seldom  witnessed  in  this  market.  Of  Welsh  breeds  the 
show  was  small.  They  appear,  we  rarret  to  say,  to  have 
become  quite  out  of  fashion  in  the  metropolis.  Some 
thirty  years  since,  they  produced  quite  as  much 
money  as  Scots,  although  the  supplies  were 
large.  The  Sussex  breed  was  well  represented; 
but  the  number  brought  forward  was  only  moderate. 
The  great  success  of  this  breed  in  the  show-yard  led  some 
persons  to  anticipate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber brought  forward  to-day. 

Quite  an  average  supply  of  Beasts  came  to  hand  from 
Scotland  for  the  time  of  year.  Without  exception,  both 
the  pure  and  cross-bred  animals  were  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. As  such,  they  were  taken  off  somewhat  freely,  but 
at  prices  which  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  graziers. 

There  were  a  few  good  Beasts  from  Ireland  j  but  the 
aggregate  supply  in  this  respect  was  inferior. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  mongrel  breeds  were 
less  numerous  than  usual  on  the  Great  Day. 

We  now  proceed  to  particularise  the  best  portions  of 
this  great  market. 

At  Mr.  George  Dickson's  stand  there  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  very  prime  Scots  and  crosses,  forwarded  direct 
from  Scotland.  The  best  lots  were  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Martin,  Knowles,  Wishart,  Skinner,  Beid,  Mit- 
chell, Frost,  Biddie,  Bruce,  and  other  graziers  of  Aber- 
deenshire. Also,  some  very  fine  lots  from  Messrs  Loug- 
more  and  Mr.  Stodart  of  Banffshire. 

Messrs.  Maidwell  and  Hoyland  had  an  excellent  show 
of  beasts,  chiefly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Reid,  of 
The  Yale  of  Alford,  and  Messrs.  Morrison,  Wallace, 
and  Strachan  of  Tarriff,  There  were  also  some 
prime  stock  bred  by  R,  Bond,  Esq.,  and  other  graziers. 


At  Mr.  Vorley's  stand  we  noticed  a  fine  collection  of 
Beasts  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hicki 
had  likewise  ft  fine  show. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  had  some  very  fine  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire  Beasts,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Capon,  Miller,  &c. 

Other  salesmen  had  some  very  prime  lots,  amongst 
which  were  some  wonderful  animals,  the  property  of  Mr. 
M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen. 

One  of  the  Cows  exhibited  in  the  showyard  was 
brought  forward. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  supply  of  Beasts  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  certainly  in  excess  of  last  year  as  to  number. 

With  Sheep  the  market  was  but  moderately  supplied; 
whilst  the  general  quality  of  the  long-wools  was  not  equal 
to  last  year. 

Mr.  Eland  had  a  good  show  of  Iincolns,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Healey  of  Croft,  and  Mr.  Caswell  of  Rowton. 

Mr.  Wallby  exhibited  some  very  good  Downs  and  half- 
breds,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  There 
were  also  some  very  fine  Down  Lambs,  the  property  of 
that  nobleman. 

Mr.  Dodd  exhibited  some  fine  Sheep,  belonging  to 
various  graziers. 

Mr.  Iintott,  Mr.  Weall,  Mr.  Gurrier,  Mr.  Corfc,  Mr. 
Stortley,  and  Mr.  C.  Burrell  had  some  very  fine  Sheep  on 
offer. 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  beasts  exhi- 
bited and  the  prices  realized  for  them  on  the  Great  Day 
during  the  last  twenty-six  yean : 

Year.        Beasts  shown.  s.    d.      s.   d. 

1841     4,500     3    8  to  5    0 

1842     4,541     3     4  to  4    8 

1843     4,510     3    8  to  4    4 

1844     5,713     4    0  to  4    6 

1845     5,326 8    6  to  4    8 

1846     4,570    4    0  to  5    8 

1847     4,282     8    4  to  4    8 

1848     5,942     3    4  to  4    8 

1849     5,765     3    4  to  4    6 

1860     6,841     8    0  to  3  10 

1851     6,103     2    8  to  4    2 

1852     6,271     2    8  to  4    0 

1853     7,037     8     2  to  4  10 

1854     6.181     8    6  to  5    4 

1855     7,000     8     8  to  4    2 

1856     6,748     8    4  to  6    0 

1857     6,856     3    4  to  4    8 

1858     6,424 3    4  to  5    0 

1859     7,580     8     6  to  5    4 

1880     7,860     8    4  to  5    4 

1861     8,840     8    4  to  5    0 

1862     8,430     3    4  to  5    0 

1863     10,370     8    6  to  6    2 

1864     7,180     8    8  to  5    8 

1865     7,530     3    4  to  5    4 

1866     7,340     8    8  to  5    6 

STATE   Of  THE  TBADE. 

The  arrivals  of  English  Beasts  being  large,  and  the 
weather  unfavourable  for  slaughtering,  the  demand  for 
all  breeds  ruled  heavy.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  Mon- 
day last,  no  quotable  chauge  took  place  in  prices.  The 
best  Scots  and  crosses  sold  at  5s,  per  81bs, 
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The  arrivals  of  Beasts  from  Lraeolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
md  Northamptonshire  were  about  2,800  Shorthorns,  &e. ; 
from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  2,000 
Scots  and  crosses ;  from  other  parts  of  England  700  ran. 
oos  breeds;  from  Scotland  1,880  Soots  and  crosses ;  and 
from  Ireland  650  Oxen,  Cows,  &e. 

Really  prime  Down  and  half-bred  Sheep  were  in  fair 
request  st  mil  prices;  hot  all  other  breeds  were  very  dull 
at  sfigrtly  depressed  currencies.  Hie  top  figure  was  6s. 
perSlbs. 

Csl?es— 4he  show  of  which  was  limited— moved  off 
slowly  st  late  rates— riz.,  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  81bs. 

Here  was  a  moderate  sale  for  prime  small  Pigs  at  last 
week's  prices ;  large  Hogs,  however,  were  very  dull.  The 
highest  figure  was  4s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

HEAD  OF  CATTLE  ON  SALE  TO-DAY. 
[noic  mi  books  or  th«  cuebx  or  trx  kabxbt.] 


TOTAL  BUFPLH*. 

.    8,110 

Sbwp 20,840 

CsItsi   M 218 

Kp  480 


roRXiQK  surplus. 

Beasts    1,350 

Sheep 7,820 

Calves    807 

Rgt   70 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  "GREAT  DATS* 

9TATEM1NT  SHOWING)  THX  SCPPUSS  AHD  PRICXS  OP   FAT 

Stock  Exhibited  abb  Disposed  or  on  the  "  Gbeat 
Days"  in  1866  abb  1867. 

^               ,  „                    s.  d.    s.   d.          s.  d.     s.  d. 

Coarse  and  inferior  Beasts    3    8  to  3  10  3    4to8  6 

Second  quality  ditto    4    0     4    8  8    8     4  0 

Prime  large  Oxen   4  10     5    2  4    2     4  6 

Prime  Scots,  &c 5    4     6    6  4    8     5  0 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep    3  10     4    2  ......  3    4     3  8 

Second  quality  ditto 44     5    0  „....  8  10     4  2 

Prime  eoarse-wooUed  ditto    5    2     5  10  4    4     4  8 

Prime  Southdown  ditto ...    6    0      6    4  4  10     5  0 

Large  coarse  Calres  ......    4    8      6    4  4    4     4  8 

Prime  small  ditto  5    6     5  10  4  10     6  4 

Suckling  Calves  (each)  ...  20    0    28    0  23    0    26  0 

LargeHogs 3    6     4    0  3    4     3  8 

Neat  small  Porkers 4    2     4    6  8  10     4  2 

Quarter-olds  (each)  27    0    80    0  23    0    26  0 

SurrxiES  ob  Sale       Dec.  17, 1866.  Dec.  16, 1867. 

Beasts ^ 7,840 8,110 

Sheep 19,120    20,840 

Calves    200    ...., 218 

Pigi 310    420 


CENTRAL    FABMBBS'    CLUB. 
THE    PRESENT    ASPECT    OF  STEAM-CULTIVATION. 


Tee  concluding  discussion  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
flab  for  tee  year,  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  9, 
at  the  dab-house,  Salisbury  Square,  the  chairman  of 
the  fear,  Mr.  K.  Little,  of  Lanhill,  Chippenham,  pre- 
sidrag.  The  subject  appointed  for  discussion  was  "  The 
Present  Aspect  of  Steam-Cultivation/1  being  introduced 
by  Mr.  J.  A  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  The 
•tteadsnee  was  very  large. 

Tie  CflAiEMAK  in  opening  the  proceedings  observed 
tatt  item-cultivation  was  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of 
England  in  the  present  day;  and  notwithstanding  its 
baring  beau  discussed  in  that  Clnb  three  or  four  times, 
■ad  regsrded  from  different  points  of  view,  and  notwith- 
standing that  three  distinct  reports  upon  it  had  been 
wed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  it 
that  evening  would  throw  new  light  upon  it.  That 
gentleman  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject than  shnost  any  other  man  in  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. Although  lie  might  not  perhaps  be  practically 
■eonsinted  with  agriculture,  there  was  no  man  who  had 
Wen  a  deeper  interest  in,  or  who  took  broader  views  of 
this  Question  than  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke  (Hear,  hear). 
He  (the  Chairman)  had  not  had  much  experience  of  steam- 
enltrfttion  beyond  what  witnessing  what  others  had  done. 
There  was  one  question  on  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Clarke 
pr  tome  gentleman  who  followed  him  would  give  some 
inibnnation,  namely,  whether  crops  grown  after  steam- 
foltifstion  in  the  last  season  had  been  as  deceptive  in  the 
yield  as  crops  grown  by  ordinary  cultivation?  Not 
*iihing  to  oiler  any  opinions  of  his  own  on  steam- 
enltirstion,  he  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Clarke  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clabkb  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, 1  propose  to-night  to  submit  a  very  short,  and  I 
un  afraid  a  rather  rough,  paper  on  steam-cultivation, 
fn  preparing  H  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  was 
invited  to  come  here  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject, 
bnt  rsther  that  I  should  take  the  place  of  a  servant  who 
tads  at  the  door  to  announce  the  visitors,     I  shall 


merely  introduce  the  topic,  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  I 
shall,  in  toot,  make  a  few  short  remarks,  and  then  listen  to 
persons  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  steam-culti- 
vation, more  particularly  in  the  year  1867  (Hear,  hear). 
About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
had  been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  you  would 
have  observed  four  gentlemen  making  their  way  on  foot, 
and  with  some  difficulty,  through  a  field  of  high- topped  tur- 
nips; you  would  have  noticed  that  the  "understandings" 
of  those  individuals  were  high-topped  too ;  that  one  wore 
leather-leggings,  another  gleamed  in  shiny  gaiters,  an- 
other braved  the  wet  crops  without  any  covering  to  his 
cloth,  and  the  fourth  figured  in  a  nether  garment  curiously 
constructed  to  be  breeches  and  waterproof  gaiters  in  one. 
Two  of  the  party  you  would  have  sworn  to,  as  looking 
every  inch  of  them  country  gentlemen  and  good  sports- 
men ;  but  though  the  talk  of  all  four  did  run  a  little 
gamey,  especially  when  a  covey  rose  from  the  greens,  yet 
they  did  not  carry  breech-loaders,  and  not  a  dog  or  a 
beater  was  in  sight.  You  would  have  soon  found  that  the 
topic  of  a  rapid  cross-firing  of  question  and  answer  was 
strictly  agricultural — about  tillage  operations,  yields  per 
acre,  expenses,  and  returns;  you  would  have  at  once 
concluded,  from  the  queries  put  and  observations  made, 
that  these  were  practical  men  of  business,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  details  of  farming  on  heavy  or  light  land ; 
and  that  they  meant  treasuring  up  the  information  they 
were  gleaning  in  fields  far  from  home,  you  would  be 
aware  from  the  circumstance  of  the  slenderest  man 
of  the  four  standing  still  every  now  and  then,  to  pencil 
his  note-book  (in  spite  of  a  dripping  rain),  and  then 
running  forward  to  catch  up  the  others.  Gentlemen,  that 
was  one  of  the  Inspection  Committees  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  engaged  in  collecting  evidence  on  steam- 
cultivation.  Speaking  for  that  committee,  I  may  say  that 
in  the  course  of  several  long  rounds,  extending  from  the 
Fens  below  Peterborough  to  the  apple-country  near 
Worcester,  and  from  the  chalk  downs  of  the  Wiltshire 
White  Horse  np  to  the  potato-country  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  we  met  with  plenty  of  hard-work  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  with  amusing  incidents  enough,  to  keep  us  in 
good  spirits.    Indeed,  one  of  onr  number,  to  whose  per- 
severance and  continual  flow  of  good  humour  the  success 
of  our  enterprise  was  mainly  due,  suggested  that,  "  What 
we  saw  and  what  we  didn't  see,  put  together  would  make 
a  very  tidy  novel."     "Breaking  the  ice"  at  a  "very 
swell  place ;"  laughing  over  a  homely  snack  with  a  little 
farmer  just  afterwards ;  getting  over  the  awkwardness  of 
remembering  our  long  string  of  "  instructions ;"  being 
sometimes  entertained  in  wonderfully  pleasant  quarters, 
at  other  times  glad  of  a  thrifty  cottage  luncheon ;  meeting 
with  a  downright  though  good-natured  refusal  at  one 
farm,  after  forty  miles  by  rail  and  road — "  Have  some 
luncheon  P"  ask  what  you  want  to  know ;  "but  I'm  not 
going  to  be  reported  on :  you  shall  not  see  my  farm ;" 
.  arriving,  after  a  nine-mile  drive  in  a  cold  drizzle,  at  a 
homestead  where  nobody  was  at  home,  and  the  poor 
steam-tackle  lay  in  a  back-yard,  rusted  and  half-hidden 
in  a  two-years'  jungle  of  grass ;  comparing  notes  on  the 
ropes  of  couch  that  might  be  twisted  upon  farms  of 
"  eminent  agriculturists,"  exhibitors  of  "  prize  animals," 
and  so  on :  all  these  and  many  more  circumstances  helped 
to  keep  us  in  heart  through  a  most  wet  and  unfavourable 
season.    But  a  few  bits  of  merriment  we  shall  never 
forget,  such  as  the  straw-stacking  at  one  place,  by  a  series 
of  men  seated  on  a  tall  ladder,  and  handing-up  a  fork  of 
straw  over-head  from  one  to  another ;  the  inquiry,  "  Was 
Mr.  C.  so  satisfied  with  the  steam -plough  tnat,  in  the 
absence  of  that,  he  would  buy  another?"  answered  by 
"the  missis,"  "I  wouldn't  let  him;"  the  quaint  old 
bailiff  with  the  nobby  gloves ;   the  antique  driver  of  a 
hired  trap,  who  lectured  a  couple  of   us    upon  "  the 
ridiculous  beard  movement ;"  the  extensive  agriculturist 
with  the  rough  cob,  the  ash-plant,  and  the  big  trouser- 
patch;   the  reception  (at  an  hotel  in  a  manufacturing 
city)    with  courtly    formalities,  as    "  the    royal    com- 
missioners ;"  the  flavour  of  a  certain  bottle  of  grand  old 
port,  somewhere  in  the  West  of  England;   and  of  the 
tea  and  cutlets  which  wound-up  a  good  many  days  without 
dinners.    And  in  general,  I  may  say  that,  what  with  the 
hospitalities  of  many  morning-calls  per  day,  and  the 
sloppy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we  found  steam-cultiva- 
tion to  be  anything  but  dry.    Very  dry,  however,  I  am 
afraid,  you  will  find  the  subject  to-night ;  there  is  little 
new  that  could  be  said,  and  I  can  only  cite  some  of  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  the  830  pages  of  "  Reports  of 
the  Inspection  Committee."    A  gentleman,  non-agricul- 
tural, said  to  me,  "  I  have  read  most  of  your  steam 
reports,  and  see  that  steam-tillage  is  very  successful  in 
many    places ;    but    it    appears    hardly    so    well    es- 
tablished1 that  one  may  say  to  a  farmer,  '  You  have  got 
so  many  acres  of  such  a  kind  of  land;  then,  of  course,  you 
should  have  a  steam-plough.' "    Now,  I  think,  that  such 
a  conclusion  from  our  reports  is  erroneous.     If  we  had 
felt  justified  in  publishing  that  on  such  and  such  a  farm 
you    should    work    a    roundabout  tackle,  on  such  and 
such  a  farm  a  direct-action  tackle,   on  such  and  such 
farm  a  double-engine  tackle,  and  so  on,  and  nothing 
else  will  do  so  well,  why  we  should  have  been  bold  men, 
but  not  very  prudent.    Opinions  have  been  given  upon 
the  various  points  involved  in  the  adoption  of  steam- 
culture  ;  but  the  main  value  of  the  reports  consists  in  their 
multiplicity  of  examples,  by  means  of  which  any  person 
may  see  for  himself  what  are  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages pertaining  to  each  system  upon  a  farm  like  his 
own.    The  question  is  far  too  big  and  too  complicated  to 
be  settled  off-hand  in  a  few  hard-and-fast  deductions. 
But  I  maintain  that,  taking  the  cases  seriatim  through- 
out the  reports,  you  cannot  draw  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  steam-plough  and  steam-cultivator  are  quite 
successful  enough  to  warrant  any  man  in  imitating  for 
himself  what  he  reads  is  being  done  by  other  people. 


How  many  of  the  185  cases  described  in  the  reports!* 
evident  failures  ?    How  many  of  such  failures  are  inca- 
pable of  easy  explanation,  in  no  way  to  the  discredit  of 
the  machinery  employed,  or,  if  so,  not  to  the  discredit  of 
the  system   or  principle  adopted  ?    Are  not  nearly  all 
the  cases  more  or  less  successful.    Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  reports,  say  on  the  heavy  lands.    Go  to  farm 
No.  I,  of  2,500  acres  arable,  of  stiff  blue  clay  and  warp, 
in  large  fields,  flat,  but  undrained.    The  repairs,  renewal, 
and  wear-and-tear  of  a  Fowler  14-horse  power  since 
1862,  average  £100  a-year ;  this  engine  ploughs  or  digs,  8 
to  12  inches  deep,  8  acres  per  day  (including  removal),  at  a 
cost  of  4s.  2d.  per  acre  for  working  expenses,  to  which  may 
be  added  nearly  4s.  per  acre  more  for  tie  machinery.   Hist 
must  be  an  economical  success ;  and  though  there  has  been 
no  reduction  of  horse-flesh,  more  work  is  done,  and  more 
crops  are  grown,  which  is  the  main  point.    No.  2:  Heavy 
soil  drained  in  large  fields;  a  Fowler  14-horse  jwwer 
costs  about  £50  a-ycar  in  repairs ;  it  does  4  to  7  acres 
per  day,  some  of  the  work  15  inches  deep,  sad  the 
farmer  only  regrets  that  he  has  not  two  engines  in  the 
"  set"  instead  of  one.    No.  3 :  500  acres  arable,  of  alio- 
vial  and  heavy  clay,  where  two  horses  plough  8  roods  per 
day,  6  or  7   inches  deep;  a  Fowler  12-horse  power  costs 
about  £25  a-year  in  repairs,  besides  rope;  ploughs  5  « 
cultivates  10  acres  per  day,  with  working  expenses  * 
6d.  to  5s.  per  acre;  by  very  digging,  the  fertility  of  the 
fields  has  been  amazingly  augmented.    No.  4 :  400  seres 
arable,  of  heavy  and   loam  soil,    in    large  fields  and 
drained;  a  Fowler  14-horse  power  cultivates  8  snd  9 
acres  per  day  for  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  acre,  besides  repairs,  and 
15   horses  have  been  reduced  to  12.    No.  5 ;  500  seres, 
so  stiff  that   sometimes  it  takes  6  horses  to  plough 
6  inches  deep;   half-drained,  large  fields;  a  Howard  10- 
horse  power  costs  £20  a-year  in  repairs,  besides  rope; 
cultivates  7  to  10  acres  per  day  (including  removal* ■  ; 
does  about   400  acres  in    a  year,  at  6s.  per  sere,  to 
which  must  be  added   Is.  per    acre   for  rope,  and  Is. 
for    interest    and    depreciation;    total    8s.  per  acre. 
The    team   force  has    been    reduced    from   27   &or*» 
to    20,  the  seven    old    ones    sold    off,    making  iw 
towards    the    £500    purchase-money    of  the   tacile. 
Now  in  that  way  one  might  go  through  the  whole  of  this 
report,  and    I  undertake  to    say    that  we  should  find 
only  a  very  small  per-ceutage  of  cases  in  which  there  w» 
an  evident  failure,  and  the  farmer  would  have  been  better 
without  the  apparatus  (Hear,  hear).    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  fear  was  that  we  should  find  the  expend 
of  steam-cultivators  at  work  to  be  too  great;  but  that 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  reports.    There  is,  in  **}, 
nothing  of  that  kind  to  cause  alarm  to  the  mind  of  the 
tanner.    Here  (referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion) is  a  farm— No.  8— a  fen  farm  of  1,000  acres,  on 
which  there  is  a  set  of  apparatus,  one  of  the  Woolstoa 
sets,  with  a  ten-horse  engine.    The  cost  of  the  repsirs  is 
stated  at  about  £10  a-year.    The  total  wear-and-teflr. 
exclusive  of  interest,  upon  the  entire  apparatus,  is  4s.  6<l 
per  acre.    The  work  is  done  8  to  9  inches  at  the  rate  of 
six  acres  per  day.    About  230  acres  were  broken  op  by 
steam  every  year.    The  occupier,  Mr.  Cranfield,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  set  of  apparatus,  and  thinks  that 
on  a  farm  of  400  acres  tackle  might  be  used  profitably. 
The  conclusions  which  are  given  in  the  reports  have,  o. 
course,  a  considerable  value   attaching  to  thein;  but  1 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  reports  merely  by 
the  conclusions,  which,  being  only  a  few  supplementary 
remarks,  do  not  contain  anything  like  the  full  amount  of 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  cases  themselves.    I  dou  t 
think  I  could  do  any  good  by  going  through  the  whole  ot 
the  Commissioners'  Report  flaughter) ;  but  if  you  look 
through  the  document  yourselves,  supposing  you  should 
not  have  done  so  already,  with  sufficient  care,  yon  will 
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find  it  bearing  out  my  statement  that  only  a  very  small 
per-cenlage  indeed  of  the  case)  reported  exhibit  anything 
lite  failure,  and  that  the  conclusion  from  almost 
eiery  case  is  that  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with 
his  apparatus,  and  that  it  is  beneficial  to  him. 
Here  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  as  to 
the  superior  economy  of  steam  as  compared  with  horse- 
power cultivation,  and  there  is  almost  universal  tes- 
timony to  the  greater  expedition  of  steam,  and  the  in- 
creased power  which  it  gives  the  farmer  of  getting  on 
properly  with  his  work.  There  is  likewise  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  as  to  the  increase  of  yield.  Those  who  read  the 
report  carefully  must  often  come  upon  some  very  start- 
ling results  of  that  kind.  Eight  bushels  an  acre  as  the 
increase  in  wheat  is  spoken  of  in  several  cases.  In  most 
cases,  too,  there  is  a  large  addition  in  the  root  crops, 
rooU,  moreover,  having  been  grown  with  steam  where 
none  could  be  obtained  before.  I  don't  know  that  much 
need  be  said  on  that  point.    The  principal  novelty  which 

I  wished  to  introduce  is  already  sufficiently  old ;  I  allude 
to  the  very  large  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  with 
steam  in  a  day.  I  have  here  a  letter  of  my  own  on  this 
sabject,  which  was  published  last  July ;  but  I  do  not  think 
sufficient  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  facts  which 
it  relates.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's  there  was  a  set  of 
Fowler's  steam-apparatus  at  work  in  a  field ;  there  was  a 
set  of  Howard's*  apparatus  at  work  in  another  field ;  and 
on  a  certain  morning  certain  persons  went  to  watch  a 
trial  of  the  extent  of  land  which  could  be  cultivated 
with  those  two  sets  of  apparatus  in  a  day.  It 
was  not  a  competitive  trial,  but  the  object  was  simply 
to  see  what  steam-power  was  really  capable  of  doing. 
The  land  was  not,  as  you  will  see,  particularly  heavy.  I 
thai  speak  of  the  matter  in  my  letter :  "  In  a  field  of 
li^ht,  pebbly  loam  soil,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Green,  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  town,  I  found  Messrs.  Fowler's  appa- 
ratas  at  work.  They  work  on  four  different  principles,  to 
fait  different  requirements  of  different  soils,  localities,  and 
customers ;  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  a  description  of  the 
machinery  just  now.  Two  engines  of  12  and  10  horse 
nominal  power  were  hauling  to  and  fro  a  new  cultivator, 
which  takes  12  feet  width  at  once.  The  work  was  for 
the  most  part  light,  because  the  ground  had  been  broken 
np  the  day  before ;  but  the  wheels,  sinking  in  the  soft 
tartb,  let  the  tines  down  to  six  or  eight  inches  depth. 
The  last  two  or  three  bouts  that  I  saw  done  were  half  in 
utaoved  ground ;  and  in  breaking  up  this,  the  tines  went 
ia  only  about  five  inches,  or  barely  that ;  the  engines, 
however,  did  not  slacken  their  speed,  and  h*vrdly  seemed 
to  fee!  when  the  implement  came  to  the  hard  piece.  This 
<howed  that  there  was  '  power  in  hand  '  while  doing  the 
already  cultivated  portion  of  the  field.  An  hour's  race 
against  time  began  at  8.35  and  finished  exactly  at  9.35 £ 
hy  my  watch ;  and  in  this  interval  the  implement  made 
1.8  journeys,  accomplishing  a  total  breadth  of  74  yards. 
The  length  of  the  work  was  340  yards,  not  including  the 
headlands  (which  are  left  of  only  five,  or  at  most  six  yards 
breadth,  by  this  new  plan  of  working),  and  the  area, 
therefore,  was  25,160  square  yards,  or  5.2  acres  tilled 
within  the  hour.  In  a  day  of  10  hours,  this  rate  of  work 
would  amount  to  52  acres ;    and  in  a  long  day  of  13  or 

I I  hours,  the  performance  would  be  67  or  72  acres !  The 
pace  of  the  implement  was  not  excessive ;  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain what  it  really  was,  but  judged  it  to  slightly  exceed 
four  miles  per  hour.  The  time  lost  in  turning  at  the 
fads,  however,  I  did  not  observe,  because  I  felt  sure  that 
everybody  who  might  hear  of  this  wonderful  feat  would 
5ay, '  Oh  1  that  is  all  very  well  with  trained  engineering 
neo,  but  farm  labourers  could  not  be  so  quick  at  the 
fads  as  these  men  no  doubt  were/  Well  (to  say  nothing 
&k*ot  the  €  man '  who  drove  one  of  the  engines  being  a 
'  hoy '  6i i teen  years  old),  the  following  were  the  number 


of  seconds  occupied  in  the  eighteen  turnings — 20,  60,  25, 
35,  20,  75,  45,  50,  25,  missed,  20,  20,  25,  30,  30,  40, 
65, 20— the  overage  being  over  35  seconds.  If  the  details 
of  the  turning-chains  and  hooks  had  been  perfect  (as  they 
will  be  made  in  a  short  time),  the  minimum  time  of  20 
seconds  would  have  been  kept  up  through  the  entire 
experiment,  and  at  least  another  (or  nineteenth)  journey 
would  have  been  accomplished  within  the  hour;  and 
the  area  done  would  have  been  5}  acres — that  is,  55 
acres  per  day  of  10  hours,  or  77  acres  in  14  hours,  if  the 
work  were  maintained  without  intermission  by  relays  of 

hands " 

A  Member  :  Seventy-seven  acres  a  day  1 
Mr.  Clarke  :  Seventy-seven  acres  in  one  day  of  14 
hours.  (Laughter.)  The  letter  continues :  "  I  was  not 
speaking  wildly,  then,  when  talking  of  60  acres  of  light 
soil  worked  by  the  tines  of  a  cultivator,  by  one  set  of 
tackle,  and  in  a  single  day.  But  on  that  same  Wednes- 
day I  saw  something  else  very  remarkable  in  expeditious 
steam-culture.  In  one  of  Mr.  Guy's  fields,  a  quarter-of- 
a-mile  from  the  showyard,  Messrs.  Howard's  two  14- 
horse  engines  were  working  two  cultivators  at  one  aud 
the  same  time.  .  Instead  of  the  engines  being  made  to 
play  with  one  implement  alternately  passing  from  one  to 
the  other — one  engine  looking  foolish  while  waiting  till 
the  other  has  done — both  engines  pull  simultaneously  at 
two  implements ;  and  the  breadth  of  5  or  7  feet  at  a 
time  (according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work)  is  thus 
accomplished  for  the  whole  length  of  the  field  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time  that  would  be  occupied  by  the 
same  two  engines  in  doing  it  with  a  single  implement. 
The  length  of  the  work  (280  yards)  was  run  in  one 
minute  and  a  half — that  is,  in  this  time  a  strip,  280  yards 
long  and  5  feet  wide,  was  finished  by  the  two  cultivators 
running  half-way  and  meeting  in  the  middle ;  the  time 
in  turning  was  a  quarter  up  to  half  a  minute ;  and  I  esti- 
mated the  rate  of  working  to  be  about  3f  acres  per  hour. 
Kept  up  for  10  hours,  this  would  be  about  38  acres,  or 
for  14  hours  53  acres  in  a  day.  The  soil  was  by  no 
means  light,  and  the  work  too  hard  to  show  what  will  be 
done  with  the  cultivators  at  their  full  breadth  of  7  feet 
each.  They  were  worked  with  two  tines  removed  from 
each  implement,  thus  only  5  feet  apiece ;  but,  with  their 
proper  number  of  7  tines  each  and  in  a  light  soil,  the 
performance,  of  course,  would  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased." Now  some  persons  may  think  it  rather  astound- 
ing to  talk  about  from  50  to  70  acres  a  day  being  cultivated. 
I  admit  that  it  is  very  astounding ;  but  I  also  assert  that 
I  saw  the  thing  done — (Hear,  hear) — and  there  are 
other  persons  who  also  saw  it  done.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  may  tell  you,  too,  that  the  apparatus  was  not  in  a 
perfect  state ;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  trials  of  that 
particular  arrangement.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  makers  of  steam  ploughs  are  prepared,  though  I 
have  not  their  authority  to  say  so,  to  do,  in  answer  to  a 
challenge,  an  extent  of  land  in  a  day  which  would 
astonish  every  one  present.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  myself  that  seventy  acres — I  should  not  stare  par- 
ticularly if  the  quantity  were  a  hundred  acres — could  be 
cultivated,  provided  the  work  were  tolerably  light.  One 
of  the  objections  nrged  by  some  persons  against  steam  cul- 
tivation is,  that  it  is  chiefly  on  heavy  land  that  it  succeeds ; 
and  doubts  are  expressed  whether  enough  work  would  be 
done  in  a  day  to  pay,  upon  light  lauds.  Well,  here  I 
have  shown  what  is  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
the  work  performed ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  the  light- 
land  farmer  would  benefit  quite  as  much  by  steam  culti- 
vation as  the  heavy-land  farmer.  Gentlemen,  I  really 
think  I  should  be  acting  improperly  were  I  to  detain  you 
by  dwelling  on  a  number  of  facts  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  public.  I  don't  think  there  is,  in  short,  any- 
thing very  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject.     For  my  part, 
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I  should  like  now  to  hear  the  experience  of  persons  who 
have  used  the  apparatus  during  the  last  season.  Parti- 
cularly do  I  wish,  with  our  chairman,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  crops  grown  in  the  last  season  on  steam- 
cultivated  land  have  or  have  not  exhibited  the  same  defi- 
ciency in  yield  as  crops  grown  on  land  cultivated  with 
horse-power.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that 
I  feel  exceedingly  indebted  to  you  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me ;  and  I  have  to  apologise 
to  you  for  having  submitted  such  a  rough  and  imperfect 
paper. 

Mr.  Greene  (M.P.  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds)  said  he 
had  come  there  that  evening  on  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Smythies  as  a  listener,  and  without  intending 
to  make  any  remarks,  although  the  subject  of  steam  cul- 
tivation was  one  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  Bnt  the 
gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  subject  made  an  allusion 
to  a  matter  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned — namely, 
the  experiment  in  steam  cultivation  which  took  placa 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  That  experiment  having  been  tried 
on  his  own  farm,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  afterwards  had 
a  most  excellent  crop  of  turnips  (Hear,  hear).  He  be- 
lieved that  steam  cultivation  had  only  to  be  practised  to 
be  appreciated  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  tried  it.  They  had 
seen  it  exhibited  at  various  shows  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  with  the  aid  of  men  who  were  trained  to 
perform  the  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  to  use 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  coal ;  but  now  he  farmed 
about  400  acres  of  land,  having  given  up  one  of  160, 
and  was  at  home  only  about  six  months  in  the  year,  and, 
forming  not  being  his  ordinary  business,  was  not  able 
always  to  give  it  that  amount  of  attention  which  was 
essential  to  ensure  complete  success,  and  when  he  told 
them  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  steam  cultivation  as 
easily  as  he  had  employed  a  pair  of  horses,  he  thought 
that  might  be  some  encouragement  to  those  who  had  not 
done  so  to  try  it  themselves  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  not 
on  his  farm  a  single  man  employed  in  steam  cultivation 
who  was  not  there  when  he  took  it.  There  was  no 
skilled  engineer ;  but  he  had  cultivated  with  steam  by 
employing  the  same  labourers  as  he  had  before.  His 
experience  in  life  had  tanght  him  that  if  you  wished 
your  work  to  be  done  well  you  must  give  the  man  who 
did  it  some  interest  in  it,  and  he  had  cultivated  his 
farm  on  that  principle,  each  man  beingpaid by  the  piece, 
and  not  by  the  day  (Hear,  hear).  Thinking  the  Club 
might  wish  to  know  what  his  steam  cultivation  had  cost, 
he  had  provided  himself  with  the  facts.  His  farm  was,  he 
should  state,  a  light-land  farm.  He  paid  the  engine- 
driver  6d.  a  day  per  acre,  the  steersman  3f  d.,  the  wind- 
lass-man 3d.,  two  anchor-men  2}d.  each,  making  5d., 
Sorter  boys  3}d.,  water,  &c.,  Id.  All  had  an  interest  in 
oing  a  fair  amount  of  work.  The  water  boy  did  not 
complain  because  he  had  to  cart  so  many  loads  of  water, 
being  paid  in  proportion  to  what  he  did,  nor  was  there 
any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  others,  and  generally 
from  10  to  16  acres  a  day  were  cultivated.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  on  his  mrm  one  acre  per  hour  was 
the  average,  including  the  moving  from  field  to  field. 
The  labourers  received  Is.  lOd.  per  acre,  and  coals  cost 
him  Is.  He  had  made  his  calculation,  he  might  remark, 
if  anything,  rather  excessive  than  otherwise,  having  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  gave  the  minimum  price  at 
which  work  could  be  performed  on  particular  occasions, 
that  price  being  one  at  which  work  could  not  be  carried 
on  practically  or  generally  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  put 
the  oil  at  lid.,  the  carting  of  water  at  4d.,  moving  por- 
ters, &c,  by  horse  lid.,  and  interest  Is.  6d.  As  regarded 
this  item  for  moving  porters,  he  might  observe  that 
if  he  put  out  100  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated,  and 
there  were  four  different  fields,  the  men  had  of  course  to 


move  the  porters,  and  for  that  purpose  he  lent  them 
horses.  The  interest  was  the  interest  on  machinery ;  and 
the  total  of  the  items  which  he  had  just  mentioned  was 
4s.  lid.  per  acre.  His  calculation  with  reference  to  the 
machinery  was  that  it  cost  him  £738.  As  he  used  the 
engine  to  thrash,  grind,  and  cut  chaff,  he  deducted  half 
the  cost  of  the  engine— namely,  £200  from  the  capital, 
leaving  £538.  Let  him  advise  them,  in  passing,  if  they 
adopted  s.team  cultivation,  not  to  have  an  engine  of  just 
the  nominal  power  required.  If  a  hunter  were  wanted  to 
carry  12  stone,  he  should  be  able  to  carry  13;  and  the 
same  principle  applied  to  steam  cultivation.  He  had  an 
engine  of  full  12-horse  power,  with  a  double  cylinder. 
The  cost  of  the  machinery  being,  after  deducting  1200 
for  the  engine,  £538,  he  put  the  depreciation  and  re- 
pairs at  twenty  per  cent,  per  annnm,  which  amounted 
to  £108.  He  had  overdone  that,  but  in  all  these'calcn- 
lations  he  desired  to  be  outside  rather  than  within  the 
mark.  He  saved  on  his  farm  four  horses,  which  with 
keep,  &c,  met  that  amount.,  No  gentleman  present, he 
thought,  would  tell  him  that  the  keep  of  a  hone  cost  less 
than  £25. 

A  Member  :  It  is  not  under  £30. 

Mr.  Greene  continued :  He  then  charged  himself  5 
per  cent,  on  the  remaining  £538  (the  actual  cost  was 
less),  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  that  being  by  charg- 
ing as  interest  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  The  figures  which  h« 
had  thus  stated  were  certainly  on  the  right  side;  they 
were  figures  by  which  he  could  safely  abide,  both  aa  re- 
garded cost  of  labour  and  capital.  He  was  quite  sore 
that  when  a  farm  was  laid  out  in  fields  of  sufficient  size, 
steam-cultivation  was  both  practicable  and  profitable 
(Hear,  hear).  They  all  knew  that  what  they  wanted  was 
not  merely  to  have  work  done,  but  to  have  it  done  at  tk 
period  when  it  would  be  most  advantageous  (Hear,  hear). 
He  would  ask  any  practical  man  there  what  was  theralne 
of  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  land  at  the  end  of  Ausmst 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  sun's  heat  glared 
upon  it,  compared  with  the  value  of  cultivation  at  adifferent 
period  of  the  year  P  He  believed  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  have  steam  apparatus  moving  about  the 
country  in  the  same  way  as  they  now  had  steam-thrashin* 
machines  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  adopted  it  for  all  par- 
poses  on  light  land.  He  believed  that  at  present  the 
principlejof  the  rope,  Mr.  Howard's  principle,  was,  outhe 
whole,  the  best,  less  capital  being  employed,  and  the  work 
being  most  simple  and  practical ;  Jmt  if  steam-cultivation 
were  a  truth — and  if  it  were  not  a  truth  it  would  nc* 
stand,  while  if  it  were  a  truth  it  would  stand— the  be»t 
principle  for  general  application  and  moving  from  farm 
to  farm  would  prove  to  be  Fowler's  principle  of  the 
double  engine,  and  for  this  reason:  the)'  all  taiew 
that  at  harvest  time  no  one  had  too  much  labour  at 
their  command,  and  Mr.  Fowler's  principle  required 
but  two  labourers  to  carry  it  into  operation.  So  far 
as  he  was  himself  concerned,  he  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  recent  results,  having  grown  since  his 
wheat  crop  turnips,  coleseed,  and  other  things,  which 
could  be  ready  for  spring-feeding  for  his  ewes.  But  he 
contended  that  if  a  man  was  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
he  must  not,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  be  obliged  to  look  to  the 
barn-door  for  his  rent.  Living  as  he  did  in  an  agricul- 
tural county,  he  desired  to  see  agriculture  flourish;  he 
desired  to  sec  it  take  its  place  with  manufactures  (Hear, 
hear).  He  did  not  like  the  man  who  sought  to  li« 
simply  by  saving  expense  and  not  by  growing  crops ;  w 
liked,  the  man  who  sought  to  live  by  producing  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  for  his  own.  He  was 
convinced  that,  whatever  competition  there  might  j£» 
farmers  would  be  enabled  to  hold  their  own,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  more  must  be  done  with  the  Iau«j 
than  had  hitherto  been  done  (Hear,  hear).    They  woaW 
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ill  agree  with  him  that  it  was  highly  important  that 
hear?  land  should  he  deeply  and  well  cultivated ;  and  he 
beliered  that  the  aame  principle  which  made  heavy  land 
light  and  porous  and  in  a  better  working  condition,  so 
that  it  wouldjbe  fitted  to  drain  itself,  applied  to  light 
land  in  reference  to  drought ;  he  believed  that  the  deeper 
light  land  was  cultivated  the  less  would  it  suffer  from 
drought.  Let  him  again  warn  them  against  being 
frightened  by  the  bugbear  that  in  steam -cultivation  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  skilled  hands.  He  was  a  brewer,  and 
might  be  asked  what  business  a  brewer  had  to  do  with 
farming.  His  business  with  it  was,  that  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  agriculture,  and  was  very  fond  of 
farming.  Five-and-twenty  years  aeo,  when  he  commenced 
applying  steam  to  the  process  of  brewing,  he  employed  a 
skilled  man — that  man  knowing  more  than  he  did  about 
steam ;  he  determined  to  substitute  for  him  some  one  who 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  who  would  have  to  gain  all  his 
knowledge  from  himself,  and  since  that  period  he  had  never 
had  an  accident  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  In  the  re- 
marks which  he  had  made  he  was  actuated  by  only  one 
desire,  and  that  was  to  make  them  think  practically,  and 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  person  whom  he  employed 
to  manage  his  steam-cultivator  was  just  a  labourer  whom 
he  found  upon  the  farm  when  he  first  went  to  it,  and 
whom  some  one  taught  to  drive  the  engine,  and  with  that 
man  he  got  on  very  comfortably.  If  he  wanted  50  acres 
of  land  cultivated  when  he  was  coming  up  to  London,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  give  his  orders,  and  the  work  was 
tare  to  he  done.  On  a  farm  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
a  steam-cultivator  was,  with  proper  management,  sure  to 
pay,  and  with  the  engine  they  would  be  enabled  to  thrash 
their  corn  without  waiting  for  weather,  and  be  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  markets  (cheers). 

The  Rev  £.  Smythies  (Hathern  Rectory,  Lough- 
borough) wished  to  mention  one  point  of  great  interest 
to  himself  and  to  thousands  besides,  who  were  in  a  similar 
position.  He  should  be  glad  if  there  were  elicited  in 
the  discussion  an  answer  to  the  question  how  practical 
fanners  occupying  about  200  acres  of  land,  of  a  strong 
heavy  nature,  were  to  have  their  land  cultivated  by 
steam  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  clear  that  for  200  or  even 
230  acres  it  would  not  pay  to  set  up  steam  apparatus. 
When  an  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Howard  on  this 
this  subject,  and  he  was  asked  why  he  could  not  send  ap- 
paratus to  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  thrashing  ma- 
chines were  sent  about,  he  replied  that  his  firm 
fotmd  it  more  advantageous  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  branch  of  the  business,  which  was  to 
make  machinery  rather  than  to  use  it.  He  should 
he  ?lad  if  the  object  could  be  attained  by  means  of  com- 
panies. He  had  done  what  ho  could  to  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  steam-thrashing  apparatus  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood to  employ  steam  ploughs,  but  without  effect, 
Persons  of  that  kind  not  having  sufficient  capital  at  com- 
aaad.  He  for  one  was  prepared  to  offer  £1  per  acre  to 
iqt  one  who  would  come  and  cultivate  his  land  with 
»team  [A  member :  "  At  your  own  time  ?"]  He  thought 
the  time  might  he  easily  arranged ;  they  could  not  have 
item-thrashing  machines  whenever  they  pleased ;  neither 
could  they  have  steam  ploughs. 

Mr.  J.  Bbadbhaw  (Knole,  Guildford)  said  no  man 
probably  had  felt  greater  interest  in  steam-cultivation 
than  himself;  but  he  had  not  been  a  practical  man  with 
tsard  to  it  for  the  last  two  years.  lie  had  been  both 
pleased  and  disappointed  at  what  he  had  heard  that  cven- 
'f-g.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  thought  that  the  days  of 
^eolation  had  passed  away.  He  was  the  first  person, 
pohsps,  that  erer  gave  to  the  country  the  annual  cost  of 
-team-cultivation,  as  compared  with  cultivation  by  horse - 
l*>ver ;  and  the  results  were  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
former  that  he  might  have  thought  that,  as  regarded  a 


moderate  quantity  of  arable  land — say  400  acres,— the 
question  was  settled.  He  then  put  the  cost  of  steam- 
cultivation  at  from  8s.  lid.  to  4s.  8d.  the  acre.  Taking 
horse-power  at  12s.  an  acre,  and  with  a  cultivation  12 
inches  deep,  the  saving  amounted  to  £135  per  annum ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three  years  all  the  wear  and 
tear  would  be  paid  for.  Another  question  which  had 
been  mooted  that  evening  was  raised  years  ago— 
namely,  whether  of  steam-cultivation  was  as  beneficial 
on  light  as  it  was  on  heavy  land.  He  (Mr.  Bradshaw) 
had  never  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  point.  On  the 
lighter  lands  the  resisting  power  was  less  than  on  heavy 
lands ;  and  therefore,  whether  Fowler's  machine  or  any 
other  were  employed,  they  had  only  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  implement  as  the  land  became  heavier.  Until  he 
employed  steam-power  he  never  had  his  land  under  his 
control,  but  from  the  moment  he  began  to  employ  it  the 
state  of  things  was  reversed.  The  chairman  had  asked 
a  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  steam-cultivation  in  the 
last  season  over  horse-power  as  regarded  the  yield  of  the 
crops.  He  (Mr.  Bradshaw)  would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  some  one  else  on  that  point ;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  extraordinary 
advantage,  because  what  farmers  suffered  from  in  the  last 
year  was  the  severe  frost  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May ; 
it  was  from  that  cause,  he  believed,  that  the  wheat  de- 
clined. In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  bear  his  strong  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  steam-cultivation ;  and  he  felt  certain 
that  the  more  it  was  tested  the  more  extensively  it  would 
be  adopted.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dbinq  (Claxby,  Spilsby)  said  he  felt  very 
much  pleased  to  find,  from  the  discussion,  that  steam 
cultivation  had  always  proved  so  successful,  no  one  having 
spoken  that  evening  about  having  made  a  bad  choice  of 
apparatus,  and  nothing  having  been  said  about  rusty 
tackle  lying  on  one  side  unused,  and  practically  found 
useless.  lie  had  certainly  expected  to  near  some  com- 
plaints of  this  kind;  but  every  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  of  his  own  experience  in  the  matter  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Mr.  Oreene  told  them  that  he  had  got 
rid  of  four  horses. 

Mr.  Greene,  M.F.,  observed  that  what  he  maintained 
was  that  on  four  hundred  acres  you  might  save  four 
horses  by  using  steam. 

Mr.  Dei  no  continued  :  He  rather  dissented  from  what 
had  been  said  about-  the  saving  of  horses.  After  using 
steam  for  a  great  number  of  years — and  he  believed  that 
he  obtained  about  the  first  or  second  set  of  tackle  that 
was  made — his  conclusion  was,  that  there  was  great 
danger  attending  the  reduction  of  the  horses,  the  weather 
not  being  always  alike.  If  you  could  depend  upon  the 
seasons  being  all  dry,  the  number  of  horses  might  be 
greatly  diminished ;  out  in  such  a  wet  season  as  the  last 
but  one,  the  steam -cultivator  would  not  be  so  valuable  as 
the  ordinary  horse-power  to  turn  over  the  land  for 
the*  next  crop  ;  and  if  the  number  of  horses  had  been 
much  reduced,  they  might  find  themselves  in  an  awk- 
ward position  (Hear,  hear).  The  man  who  had  both 
steam  and  horses  was  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
man  who  depended  entirely  upon  steam.  He  (Mr. 
Bring)  had  worked  his  tackle  this  year  with  greater  suc- 
cess tnan  he  had  ever  done  before.  His  turnip-crops  had 
never  before  been  so  good.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  fa- 
vourable turnip  season ;  but  his  turnips  did  well  from  the 
first ;  and  he  looked  upon  the  possession  of  a  steam-cul- 
tivator as  a  great  advantage  in  obtaining  turnip-crops. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
fitable for  any  private  person  or  company  to  buy  steam- 
tackle,  to  let  out  on  hire  (Hear,  he  ar).  Some  persona 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  pay ;  but  he  differed  from 
them.  If  it  would  not  pay  a  private  individual,  still  less 
would  it  pay  a  public  company,  seeing  that  public  corn- 
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panics  were  obliged  to  have  a  staff  of  officers,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  meetings,  and  other  sources  of  expense 
(laughter).  If  a  cultivator  were  let  out  on  hire, 
every  one  would  want  it  within  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  harvest,  and  at  no  other  time ;  and  what  would  be 
received  was  unlikely  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  six  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  (Hear,  hear).  There  would  be  more 
applicants  than  could  be  supplied  at  that  particular  time 
of  the  year.  Another  difficulty  was,  that  the  removal  ot 
tackle  from  place  to  place  would  involve  a  great  loss  both 
Of  fime  and  money.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  far- 
mers who  wished  to  carry  on  steam-cultivation  on  their 
own  account  should  take  care  to  keep  a  proper  staff  of  men, 
and  not  be  continually  changing.  He  had  had  one  staff 
from  the  first,  and  had  had  no  more  trouble  with  steam 
than  with  horse  cultivation.  He  declined  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whose  tackle  was  the  best.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  think  any  kind  of  tackle  was  the  best  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  land  (Hear,  hear).  Every  farmer  must  judge 
what  tackle  was  best  for  his  own  land ;  a  person  who  had 
got  a  very  strong,  sour,  tenacious  land,  manifestly  re- 
quiring a  different  kind  of  tackle  from  a  light-land  far- 
mer (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Watts  (Orlingbury,  Northamptonshire),  said: 
After  upwards  of  six  years'  practical  experience  with  a 
14 -horse  Fowler's  traction  engine,  and  a  set  of  Fowler's 
tackle,  comprising  a  seven- tine  cultivator  and  a  four-furrow 
plough  with  digging  breasts,  and  all  other  necessary  ap- 
pendages, on  a  farm  in  his  occupation,  with  nearly  600 
acres  arable  land,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  change  the 
system  twelve  months  the  last  autumn,  and  he  purchased 
another  14-horse  Fowler's  engine,  with  a  winding 
drum,  and  had  a  winding  drum  put  on  the  old  engine, 
and  the  clip-drum  by  which  with  one  engine  he  got  the 
pull  removed.  Whilst  he  was  making  these  remarks,  in 
justice  to  the  firm  from  whom  the  tackle  was  purchased, 
he  begged  to  state  that  as  far  as  his  observation  extended 
the  old  engine  was  as  good  as  a  new  one,  although  his 
farm  beiug  principally  strong  land  and  very  uneven,  it 
had  had  some  fearfully  heavy  strains  upon  it.  His  reasons 
for  adopting  the  double-engine  system  were,  that  his  area 
of  land  was  not  sufficient  even  for  the  single  set,  and  that 
if  he  had  the  double  set  he  should  do  his  own  work  and 
also  some  for  his  neighbours ;  and  in  that  he  had  not 
been  disappointed,  having  earned  nearly  £400  since  April 
(cheers),  besides  doing  all  he  required  on  his  own  farm, 
and  the  tackle  was  now  in  winter  quarters.  The  simplicity 
of  the  double-engine  set,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
were  enabled  to  get  about  the  country  and  set  to  work 
were  so  great  that  he  must  candidly  confess  they  exceeded 
bis  most  sanguine  expectations.  With  regard  to  the 
round-about  system  ho  had  had  his  eyes  open,  a  neighbour 
having  a  set  on  an  adjoining  farm  ;  and  up  to  the  time  he 
purchased  a  second  engine,  taking  the  cost  and  everything 
into  consideration,  he  believed  it  paid  him  better  than  mine. 
But  he  always  looked  upon  it,  and  did  now,  as  a  make-shift. 
He  believed  the  double  engine  set  was  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be.  An  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  imple- 
ments, and  he  expected  to-morrow  to  see  an  implement 
for  crossing  land  when  it  had  once  been  broken  up,  that 
would  greatly  supersede  the  balance  cultivator.  With 
regard  to  the  paper  Mr.  Clarke  had  read  this  evening  on 
the  "  Present  Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation,"  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  give  a  little  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  the  progress  he  had  made,  together  with  the 
mistakes  he  conceived  he  had  made.  In  the  first  place, 
when  he  commenced  with  the  tackle  the  farm  was  very 
ill-suited  to  it,  which  to  his  sorrow  he  soon  discovered. 
The  fields  were  small  and  very  irregular,  the  hedges 
very  crooked ;  but  worst  of  all,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  lay  on  high  heaps.  And  then  he  did  himself 
some  considerable  amouut  of  harm  by  using  the  plough 


before  he  had  the  cultivator,  and  in  order  to 
it  fairly  in  the  furrows  he  had  to  go  in  9  to  10  incta 
on   the   ridge,  which   at  the  time  he  did  not  think 
would  do   harm,  but  to  his  sorrow  he  found  it  did. 
turning  up   poor   hungry  clay.     He  conceited  that  to 
know  how  to  use  a  steam-plough  properly  required  a 
great  deal  of  experience.    When  he  purchased  one  first. 
he  thought,  as  a  good  many  people  do  when  they  get  any- 
thing new,  that  it  was  going  to  do  everything,  and  that 
he  should  hardly  require  horses  at  all ;  but  now  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  used  as  an  aux- 
iliary (Hear,  hear).     He  did  not  recollect  in  any  one  in- 
stance ever  doing  harm  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  for 
the  ensuing  crop  ;  but  he  had  by  the  plough.    And  he 
scarcely  ever  used  the  plough  but  to  break  up  the  land  in 
the  autumn  that  had  got  too  lie  through  the  winter, 
and  then  in  a  great  many  instances  he  preferred  the  grub- 
ber.    He  believed  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  steam- 
plough  or  cultivator ;  but  the  outlAy  was  so  great,  anJ 
the  time  was  short,  being  upon  an  average  little  mof 
than  half  the  year.     What  he  considered  should  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  ultimately  to  their  advantage,  was  thai 
large  landowners  should  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  csUte 
(Hear,  hear).    This  might  be  made  to  work  well  uder 
proper  regulations.    Every  inducement  should  be  offered 
to  a  tenant.    A  12  months'  interest  in  the  soil  would  u 
justify  so  large  an  expenditure  and  so  much  trouble  (Hear,. 
One  great  drawback  to  steam-cultivation  was  the  men 
employed  to  work  it.     If  the  work  continued  all  the  sta 
round  there  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  difficulty;  w 
they  found,  after  putting  men  to  that  description  of  work 
and  taking  them  from  farm-work,  that  they  had  got  too 
big  for  their  clothes— in  other  words,  they  were  greatly 
spoiled  for  agricultural  labour  (Hear,hear).  Bet  the  toil*- 
engine  set  was  sq  simple  that  his  had  been  worked  law 
year  by  engineers,  of  whom  No.  1  never  drove  an  eo-nsc 
until  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  No.  2  not  until  the  spro: 
of  this  year.    The  ploughman  was  also  a  new  hand.  (J 
course  the  great  question,  after  all,  was— What  was  Ik 
extra  produce ?    (Hear,  hear.)     A  very  old  and  w*P*J™ 
neighbour  of  his  used  to  say  to  him  when  a  lad,  "Ity 
plough  deep  whilst  sluggards  sleep ;  you'll  then  have  earn 
to  sell  and  to  keep  !"     But  then  he  must  add  one  othcr 
item :  Put  on  the  land  good  manure  and  plenty  of  if. 
and  then  he  believed  they  would  succeed. 

Mr.  John  Hemsley  (Skclton,  Newark)  said  the  b^ 
way  of  applying  steam  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  on 
small  occupations  appeared  to  him  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  the  letting-out  system  oa 
such  farms,  because  under  that  system  the  apparatus  *» 
not  on  the  farm  when  it  was  most  wanted,  and  the  char:? 
much  higher  than  on  large  farms  (Hear,  hear).  ^ord> 
he  think  that  steam-cultivation  would  make  much  way 
until  agriculturists  could  see  that  horse-power  nng" 
be  greatly  diminished.  He  wished  to  bear  testing 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Greene's  mode  of  farming  his  land  bj 
steam.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  thing  «r* 
ried  out ;  and  Mr.  Greene's  farm  was  one  of  the  best  ttot 
he  had  been  over;  while  the  cost  of  cultivation  ** 
less  than  that  of  many  other  farms  in  the  conntry.  »J; 
thought  Mr.  Greene's  remark  that  an  ordinary  man  <W 
as  well  as  an  engineer,  would  not  always  prove  correct 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would,  he  believed,  be  found  that  the 
best  man  they  could  get  to  manage  a  steam-cultivator  waSj 
the  cheapest.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  put  an  engine  iu  the 
hands  of  an  unskilled  man  was  a  rather  serious  matter. 
Having  tried  steam-cultivation  on  a  small  farm,  he  anw 
say  that  the  more  he  had  tried  it  the  betteT  it  seemed  to; 
answer.  „ 

Mr.  John  Thomas  (Blctsoe,  Beds)  said  he  bad  W, 
some  experience  of  steam-cultivation.  Some  years  aso. 
when  it  was  said  there  that  it  could  be  done  st  from  s» 
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6d.  to  5s.  per  acre,  he  took  exception  to  that  view-  He 
bow  took  exception  to  Mr.  Clarke's  assumption  that  70 
or  80  acres  of  land  could  be  cultivated  in  a  day.  la  his 
opinion  it  would  be  well  to  keep  within  the  mark. 
Having,  however,  commenced  steam-cultivating  this  year, 
he  had  found  that  he  could  cultivate  his  land  at  something 
like  5s.  an  acre,  but  that  amount  exclusive  of  wear  and 
tear  and  interest  on  first  outlay.  He  employed  Howard 
and  Smith's  combination,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  It  had  been 
stated  that  evening  that  horses  had  cultivated  12  inches 
deep.  Having  been  a  fanner  between  30  and  40  years, 
he  had  never  seen  a  plough  that  would  tarn  over  a  fur- 
row so  deep.  Instead  of  employing  six  horses  for  one 
ploughing,  he  had  employed  three  horses  first,  and  then 
three  more  followed  in  the  same  furrows,  the  last  plough 
without  a  turner  to  move  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it 
to  the  surface,  and  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  seen  for  years  after.  To  cultivate  land  deep  at 
every  turning  of  the  furrows  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mis- 
take ;  once  in  the  course,  for  fallow  or  root  crop,  was  as 
much  deep  ploughing  as  the  laud  required.  Every  farmer 
must  judge  for  himself  whether  his  land  would  be  best  with 
4,  6,  or  12  inches ;  but  he  thought  that  very  little  land 
would  bear  12  inches,  and  he  feared  that  young  farmers 
migit  be  misled  by  what  had  been  said  on  that  subject. 
It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  say  that  land  should  always 
be  cultivated  at  a  fixed  depth.  In  this  respect  cul- 
tivation resembled  drainage.  He  had  drained  6  feet 
deep  and  be  had  drained  3  feet,  and  he  thought  that  on 
clay  land  the  latter  answered  as  well  as  the  former.  In 
such  matters  they  must  bo  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil :  that  was  the  experience  of  all  practical  men,  and 
young  farmers  would  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jambs  Howard  (Bedford),  iu  response  to  a  general 
call,  said  he  could  assure  them  that  he  had  very  little  to 
say,  having  come  there  to  listen  to  others.  The  question 
before  them  was  the  present  aspect  of  steam-cultivation, 
lie  took  it  thai  the  aspect  was  more  cheering  now  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  It's  progress  no  longer  depended  on 
the  writings  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Smith,  or  on  the  publi- 
cations of  lnanniacturers ;  they  now  had  men  like  Mr. 
Greene  coming  forward,  to  bear  independent  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  and  thorough  utility  of  steam-ploughing. 
They  had  also  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clarke; 
a  number  of  men,  of  undoubted  integrity  and  high- 
standing  had  made  inquiries  for  themselves  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  had  placed  before 
the  public  a  mass  of  facts  which  a  man  must  be  very 
sceptical  indeed  if  he  did  not  believe  in  (Hear,  hear). 
These  gentlemen  had  visited  almost  every  district  in 
England,  had  made  inquiries  on  the  land,  not  only  of 
landowners,  but  of  tenants  who  had  purchased  tackle,  and 
there  was  one  universal  testimony  to  the  success  of 
steam-cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed  one  thing 
had  thrown  back  very  much  the  spread  of  steam- 
cultivation  in  this  country ;  some  of  the  people  who  had 
purchased  steam-tackle  had  not  themselves  derived  advan- 
tage from  ii ;  they  had,  by  endeavouring  to  get  over  too 
large  a  surface,  sacrificed  oue  of  the  main  benefits  of  steam- 
cultivation,  namely,  depth  of  cultivation.  He  knew  many 
cases  in  which,  not  only  the  owners  themselves,  but  the 
whole  of  their  neighbours  had  been  disappointed  at  the 
Ksnlta.  It  did  not  matter  whether  they  drew  an  imple- 
ment through  the  soil  six  inches  deep  by  horse-power  or 
by  steam-power,  the  results  would  be  the  same  in  the 
Bain*  But  the  great  advantage  of  the  giant  arm  of  steam 
was  that  it  enabled  the  possessor  to  get  into  the  soil, 
loosen  it,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  crop.  He  agreed 
frith  what  Mr.  Watts  had  said  that  night  about  plough- 
ing too  deep ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to 


loosen  the  land  too  deeply  (Hear,  hear).  He  quite  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Greene  that  what  steam  had  done  for 
heavy  laud  by  making  it  more  porous  it  would  do  for 
light  land  by  helping  it  to  retain  moisture.  The  further 
they  went  toward  the  sunny  south,  the  more  would  they 
find  the  practice  of  deep  cultivation  to  prevail.  In  the  south 
of  France,  where  there  was  a  very  dry  climate,  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  bullocks  were  seen  ploughing  15  inches  deep,  in 
order  that  the  soil  might  be  enabled  to  retain  moisture, 
which  it  could  not  do  if  the  ploughing  were  shallow.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Hemsley,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  manage  an  engine.  He  (Mr.  J. 
Howard)  dissented  from  that  view  altogether  (Hear,  hear). 
Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  employment 
of  engine-drivers,  he  had  fouud  that  the  best  course  was 
to  select  a  sharp  intelligent  labourer  on  the  farm,  give 
him  a  proper  list  of  instructions  to  guide  him,  aud 
then  leave  him  to  do  the  work.  If  they  had  a  skilled 
mechanic,  they  might  find  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  in  the  book,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  anyone 
could  tell  him  (laughter).  He  had  never  had  auy  diffi- 
culty in  finding  on  the  farm  a  man  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence for  the  purpose.  He  had  seen  Arabs  in  Egypt 
driving  an  engine  as  well  as  any  locomotive  driver  in  the 
world  could  do  it  (Hear,  hear).  He  remembered  sending 
a  man  to  the  West  Iudies  as  an  engine-driver  for  twelve 
months.  About  six  mouths  afterwards  the  man  turned 
up  again  in  this  country ;  and,  on  his  asking  him  why  he 
had  returned  so  soon,  he  replied,  "  I  was  not  wanted  any 
longer;  the  niggers  could  manage  the  engine  quite  as 
well  as  I  could "  (laughter).  So  much  for  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  mechanics.  One  word  about  his  (Mr.  J. 
Howard's)  own  practice.  He  did  not  pursue  the  same 
course  as  was  adopted  by  everybody  else.  He  was  per- 
haps better  situated  than  Mr.  Greene  in  reference  to  work 
at  harvest  time.  He  engaged  a  set  of  men  for  the  har- 
vest, and  immediately  the  fields  were  cleared  they  went 
to  work  at  the  ploughing.  They  made  very  long  days ; 
for  the  steam-plough  was  a  fiuc-weather  implement,  and 
there  was  really  no  hard  work  for  the  men  about  it  (Hear, 
hear).  He  expected  his  men  to  be  up  about  sunrise,  and 
they  did  not  leave  off  till  about  sunset,  doing  as  much 
work  within  the  time  as  possible.  On  principle  he 
used  the  steam  cultivator  for  creaking  up  the  whole  of  his 
stubbles.  He  broke  them  up  once ;  if  they  happened 
to  be  foul  he  crossed  them.  He  did  not  touch  them  again 
till  after  the  wheat-sowing,  and  they  by  in  the  roasting 
sun  or  exposed  to  the  pelting  rain,  as  the  case  might 
be.  He  then  put  in  a  double-breast  plough,  worked 
by  horse  power,  for  he  held  that  steam  was  not 
entirely  a  substitute  for  horse  power,  but  an  auxiliary 
(Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  farm  without  a  consi- 
derable number  of  horses,  and  it  would  not  pay  to 
keep  the  horses  in  the  stable  while  there  was  any  profitable 
employment  for  them  on  the  farm.  lie  found  that  a  pair 
of  horses  could,  with  a  double-breast  plough,  do  2£  acres 
to  3  acres  per  day,  and  it  was  cheaoer  to  employ  the 
horses  than  to  fetch  out  the  steam  engine  to  do  the  same 
work.  If  they  tried  a  double-breast  plough  for  ridging  in 
this  way,  they  would,  he  felt  sure,  he  satisfied ;  a  large 
surface  was  thus  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  ma- 
nure was  carted  on  the  land  between  the  ridges ;  in  spring 
the  land  was  not  moved  again,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
he  had  never  missed  getting  a  good  plant  of  turnips 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Sbwbll  Read,M.P.,  said,  as  his  experience  in  steam 
cultivation  was  but  small,  he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
trouble  the  meeting  with  any  remarks  did  he  not  desire 
to  answer  two  questions  which  had  been  put,  one  by  the 
chairman  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Smythies.  The  applica- 
tion of  steam  cultivation  to  small  farms  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  difficult  task.    As  regarded  large  farms  it 
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might  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
only  experience  which  ho  had  had  was  in  Norfolk.  Last 
year  Messrs.  Fowler  sent  down  to  his  connty  two  12- 
horse  engines,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  com- 
plete steam  cultivation,  and  he  believed  that  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  month  in  winter,  when  the  men  went 
home  to  Leeds  for  a  frolic,  the  machinery  was  constantly 
employed.  It  had  gone  from  place  to  place  over  a  large 
portion  of  Norfolk,  and  had  even  got  into  the  adjoiuing 
county  of  Suffolk.  What  was  the  pecuniary  result  he 
could  not  say,  but  the  men  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 
He  observed  that  in  one  field — it  was  a  barley  stubble — the 
plough  went  12  in.  deep.  It  was  a  stiff  clay  land.  In  order 
to  test  the  possibility  of  growing  wheat  with  such  deep 
cultivation,  he  sowed  with  wheat  and  heavily  manured, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  had  a  very  good  crop  indeed — 
4}  qrs.  to  the  acre  on  land  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered wet  land.  That  field  was  a  10 -furrow  ridge,  or 
stetch ;  and  though  it  became  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  he 
never  saw  a  drop  of  water  standing  on  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  In  another  case  there  was  one  por- 
tion of  a  field  dug  up  with  the  steam  cultivator  12  inches 
deep;  while  another  portion  of  the  same  field  was 
ploughed  with  horses.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
one  quarter  more  wheat  grown  where  the  land  was 
ploughed  with  steam  than  in  the  other  part.  He  knew 
that  appearances  were  apt  to  be  deceptive  in  that  respect ; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  were,  four  bushels  more. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Howard  that  the  great  value  of 
steam  cultivation  was  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of 
ground  gone  over  as  in  the  increased  depth.  Very  few 
people  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  plough  land  a  foot 
deep,  when  the  sole  effect  would  be  to  turn  np  an  unman- 
ageable subsoil ;  but  he  never  saw  any  field,  whether  the 
land  were  light  or  heavy,  take  any  harm  from  deep  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  John  Williams  (Baydon,  Hungerford,)  said  it 
was  16  years  ago  since,  at  the  Baker-street  Show,  he  pur- 
chased his  first  portable  engine.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
whilst  it  was  grinding  at  a  much  less  speed  than  thrash- 
ing, the  thought  struck  him  that  if  the  speed  were  reduced 
to  the  plough  pace,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  by  steam-power.  From  that  time  to  the 
S resent  he  had  been  engaged  in  steam  ploughing.  After 
aving  had  three  years'  experience  of  steam  cultivation, 
he  read  before  the  Club  a  paper  in  which  he  gave  the  re- 
sults. About  three  years  since  Mr.  Morton  read  a  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  complimented  him  on 
the  correctness  of  the  predictions  which  he  ventured  upon 
so  many  years  before.  It  was  twelve  years  ago  last  May 
that  he  read  that  paper  at  the  Farmers'  Club.  He  then 
estimated  the  cost  of  steam  cultivation  at  5s.  3d.  per  acre, 
and  that  estimate  had  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
numbers  who  had  used  it.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
that  evening  about  using  steam  as  an  auxiliary.  That 
might  appear  a  very  excellent  idea ;  but  it  would  be  seen 
from  his  paper  (a  copy  of  the  Journal  he  had  with  him, 
and  with  their  permission  he  would  quote  a  part)  that  he 
had,  in  introducing  steam  cultivation,  a  higher  view  than 
merely  to  nse  steam-power  as  an  auxiliary.  "  It  was 
calculated  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  47,000,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  and,  supposing  four  horses  to  be 
required  per  acre,  1,888,000  horses  would  be  required  for 
cultivation.  He  thought  that  if  steam  were  used  in  the 
different  processes  of  farming  to  which  it  was  applicable, 
one-third  of  that  number  Of  horse-power  might  be  dispensed 
with  (Hear,  hear).  It  would  be  seen  from  the  above  calcu- 
lation that,  by  dispensing  with  one-third  of  the  horse-power 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil,  a  saving  in  corn  and  fodder 
would  be  effected  to  the  amount  of  £18,800,000.  Now, 
if  he  took  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  at  7d.  per  lb.,  or 


4s.  8d.  per  stone  of  81bs.,  the  food  so  rescued  from  con. 
sumption  by  the  horses  would  produce,  assuming  that 
they  would  not  be  fed  at  aloss,  80,671,500  stones  of  meat; 
or  805,715  oxen,  of  100  stones  each;  or  8,057,150 fat 
sheep,  of  10  stones  each."    This  was  his  idea  when  he 
wrote  that  paper  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  still  thought  it 
should  become  a  national  benefit  by  a  substitute  to  a  great 
extent  of  oxen  and  sheep  for  horses.    Having  tried  crerjr 
system  during  the  last  15  years,  he  was  prepared  to  affirm 
that  none  was  so  good  as  that  with  two  engines,  one  at 
each  end,  with  a  direct  pull  across  the  field,  and  only  one 
rope.    The  tackle  then  moves  itself;   it  meat  go  from 
field  to  field,  and  be  ready  to  begin  work  within  ten 
minutes  of  being  introduced.     Upon  that  system  there 
would  be  a  large  margin  of  profit  when  let  out  to  hire,    ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  other  mode  of  working 
would  answer  for  hiring  purposes.   As  regarded  the  effects 
of  steam-cultivation,  he  would  observe  that  he  had  never 
grown  more  than  he  did  this  year.    Unfortunately  he 
could  not  say  that  the  yield  would  be  good,  but  the  bulk 
was  large.     If  they  visited  his  locality  they  would  find 
his  neighbours  with  ridges,  some  of  which  were  ten  strides 
wide  and  others  five,  while  he  himself  was  without  a  single 
furrow  in  the  field.    There  was  no  water  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  his  land,  though  his  farm  was  strong  clay ;  and 
he  had  grown  better  barley  since  he  used  steam  than  be 
ever  did  before  (Hear,  hear.)     He  (Mr.  Williams)  woold 
corroborate  what  Mr.  Clarke  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  done  by  steam-cultirators  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and  he  could  refer  to  an  account  of 
what    Messrs.  Fowler's  machine  did  in  France,  which 
went  far  beyond  even  what  Mr.  Clarke  had  mentioned. 
In  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  experiments  to  which  he 
alluded  in  connection  with  the  French  Exhibition,  a  writer 
in  the  Standard  said,  "It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
quickest,  best,  and  most  economic  results  can  be  got  from 
the  double-engine  system,  and  that  the  additional  expense 
of  a  second  engine  is  very  soon  outset  in  the  produce  w 
its  power.     Mr.    Fowler    first  worked  with  his  «n*U 
balanced  cultivator ;    then  with  his  five-furrow  plough,  to 
a  depth  of  14  inches  over  a  total  width  of  land  of  nw 
feet;    after  this  followed  his  large  turning  cultivator, 
taking  a  grand  breadth  of  full  five  yards ;  then  his  mag- 
nificent eight-furrow  plough,  ploughing  eight  inches  deep 
its  light  loose  course  of  ridges  and  furrows  along  a  bread  J 
of  seven  feet,  and  upturning  its  two  acres  an  hour  witu 
ease.     How  the  crowd  watched  and  followed  up  at  a  good 
smart  step  this  wonderful    work!      How  quietly  but 
earnestly  the  sober  ejaculations  of  admiration  dropped 
from  the  Frenchman's  lips!      They  felt  and  admitted 
the  Englishman  was  doing  unrivalled  execution ;  and  they 
looked  forward  to  the  gigantic  stride  that  France  mo* 
soon  begin  to  take,  impressing  with  gravity  evey  ftce. 
The  men  there  were  men  of  thought— men  of  experience 
in  their  own  national  systems ;  and  never,  perhaps,  has  a 
more  compact  asscmblsge  of  business-like  and  aaenunc 
formers  beeu  gathered  together,  even  at  our  own  promi- 
nent meetings  in  England.  Larger  numbers  we  haw  had, 
and  able  thinkers  and  workers;  but  no  more  selector 
earnest  crowd.    But  when  the  splendid  harrow  took  W 
field  and  paced  its  400  yards  across,  sweeping  its  30  teei 
in  breadth  at  a  rate  of  more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  w 
scene  became  indeed  exciting  j   and  the  nameofrowier 
attained  to  highest  renown  in  France.    His  success  was 
surpassing."     He  thought  that  after  that  testimony  the 
club  would  be  disposed  to  give  full  credence  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Clarke.    That  testimony  showed,  too,  thai 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  steam-power,  they  must ^o 
away  with  the  pulleys,  sheathes,  &c.,  causing  a  cureci 
action— that  there  must  be  a  direct  pull  from  one  end  oi 
the  field  to  the  other.    When  he  commenced  steam- 
cultivation  there  was  not  a  single  individual  now  con- 
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Dieted  with  it  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
names  of  fowler,  Howard,  Smith,  &c.,  were  not  known 
in  connexion  with  it ;  and  when  he  read  hit  paper  giving 
three  76818*  experience,  only  Lord  WiUoughby  d'Eresby, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  Mr.  Usher,  of  Edinburgh, 
were  using  steam  ploughs.  So  he  thought  he  could, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  claim  to  be  the  father  of 
steam  cultivation,  and  as  such  he  was  truly  proud  of  his 
offspring. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Ransoms  (Ipswich)  said  the  question  had 
been  asked  that  evening,  How  steam-cultivation  might 
be  made  accessible  to  small  farmers  ?  Several  gentlemen 
had  spoken  on  that  point,  as  agriculturists :  would  they 
allow  him  to  speak  for  a  moment  as  a  manufacturer  ?  It 
bad  been  said  that  manufacturers  had  sent  machinery 
about  different  parts  of  the  country,  Norfolk  having  been 
specially  mentioned.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
their  inccess  there ;  but,  as  a  manufacturer,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  steam- 
eoltiratiou  could  not  depend  upon  such  a  system  of 
working.  It  could  never  become  general  because  a  manufac- 
turer had  not,  nor  could  he  procure,  the  staff  of  men  who 
would  be  qualified  to  work  upon  the  land  week  in  and 
week  out,  and  then  return  contentedly  to  the  towns 
which  were  their  homes.  He  could  not  induce  them  to 
work  in  that  way,  except  by  giving  them  very  large  pay ; 
and  if  he  gave  large  pay,  he  could  not  compete  with  those 
wing  horse  power  who  had  men  living  in. their  own 
parishes,  and  who  were  not  compelled  to  pay  at  the  same 
rate.  Besides,  he  submitted  that  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  manufacturers  of  steam-ploughs,  any  more  than 
the  manomcturers  of  other  kinds  of  machinery,  to  intro- 
duce their  implements  in  the  way  which  had  been  sug- 
gested. If  a  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  manufac- 
turers could  share  the  profit  which  the  farmer  derived 
from  the  steam  tillage  by  increased  crops  and  otherwise, 
perhaps  some  of  them  might  find  some  means  of 
mwtiog  the  demand ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
numerous  and  enormous  difficulties.  It  had  been 
raaarked,  that  men  who  thrashed  with  steam- 
power  ihould  also  be  enabled  to  plough  with  steam- 
P°*er.  Steam  thrashing  was  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
teat  by  means  of  credit,  the* capital  being  supplied  in 
"aay  cases  by  bankers.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
Banu&eturers  generally  could  find  capital  to  be  employed 
is  that  way  in  steam  cultivation.  The  formation  of  com- 
panies for  that  purpose  was  attended  with  tangible  diffi- 
cal&es ;  the  most  feasible  plan  seemed  to  be  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  men  holding  contiguous  farms.  If  difficulty 
vote  among  sneh  partners  as  to  priority  of  use,  the  ques- 
ts might  in  the  first  place  be  settled  by  ballot,  in  the 
next  place  by  friendly  arrangement ;  but,  in  his  judg- 
ment the  best  way  of  settling  the  matter  was  by  letting 
the  highest  bidder  have  the  machinery  first.  The  man 
who,  in  the  month  of  May,  made  the  best  offer  for  the 
**&  in  August,  should  have  the  use  of  it  then,  and  so 
«a  leconhag  to  the  price  they  were  ready  to  pay — thns 
lamaang  the  dividend  available  for  the  partners.  lie 
thfflvht  that  the  use  of  steam  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  that  kind. 

The  Chai&xan  observed  that  in  opening  the  pro- 
logs he  remarked  that  having  had  no  experience  in 
«eam  cultivation  himself  he  could  not  give  any  practical 
experience  beyond  what  he  had  seen  on  other  farms.  He 
**retted  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  been  able  to  answer 
h«  question  with  regard  to  the  comparative  yield  of  crops 
«*  year  with  steam  cultivation  and  ordinary  ploughed 
■«.  As  respected  steam  cultivation  on  small  farms,  the 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Greene  were  very  valuable  in- 


deed. He  was  fully  aware  that  what  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Ransome  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  steam- 
thrashing  was  in  many  instances  too  true.  He  knew 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  establishing  a  company 
or  in  making  arrangements  between  individuals  for 
the  satisfactory  and  profitable  management  of  steam- 
power  on  any  large  scale.  With  regard  to  cultivation 
by  steam,  he  could  say  from  his  experience,  from  ob- 
servations on  many  farms,  that  they  could  not  cultivate 
too  deep,  either  upon  heavy  or  upon  light  soils.  But  he 
knew  that  they  could  plough  foul  land  much  too  deep 
(Hear,  hear).  Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  walked 
over  a  very  highly-cultivated  farm,  or  one  which  was 
supposed  to  be  so,  in  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  often  expressed  bis  opinion  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  elsewhere.  In  doing  so  he 
found  sufficient  couch  in  small  quantities  to  stock 
the  farm  if  neglected ;  and  on  inquiring  the  cause 
of  this,  he  found  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  deep 
ploughing  some  years  ago  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  told 
that  the  persons  employed  on  the  farm  had  never  been 
able  to  eradicate  the  couch  since  that  deep  ploughing 
was  done  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke  then  replied.  He  said  the  questions 
which  had  been  asked  that  evening  and  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  raised  were  all  met  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  which  he  alluded  in  his 
opening  remarks.  As  to  the  practicability  of  cultivating 
a  farm  of  200  acres  with  steam  profitably,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  farms  of  that  size  had  been  profitably  culti- 
vated by  steam  (Hear,  hear).  For  instance,  No.  48  was 
a  case  in  which  the  farm  consisted  of  222  acres,  and  the 
occupier,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bignell,  of  Loughton,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, was  thoroughly  satisfied.  No.  57  was  the  case  of  a 
farm  of  285  acres,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Jabez  Turner, 
of  Haddon  Grange,  Yaxley,  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
again  the  occupier  was  perfectly  satisfied.  No.  72  was 
the  case  of  a  farm  tf  220  acres  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Stainer,  of  Uppington,  Shropshire,  a  very  able  and 
business-like  manager,  who  said  that  he  had  derived 
very  great  advantage  from  steam  cultivation.  No.  81 
was  the  case  of  a  farm  of  260  acres,  the  occupier 
being  Mr.  George  Pocock,  and  the  land  near  Swindon, 
one  of  the  most  successful  steam-ploughmen  in  Eng- 
land. No.  89  was  that  of  a  farm  near  Borobridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  occupier  being  Mr.  Henry  Hawking; 
and  in  his  case  the  testimony  was  satisfactory.  As  to 
letting  out  machinery,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  with 
proper  management  it  would  pay  extremely  well.  He 
was  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  said  they  had 
found  it  profitable  to  let  ont  tackle ;  and  if  they  said  that, 
he  did  not  see  why  their  words  should  be  doubted.  It 
did  not  pay  many  of  those  who  did  not  make  it  their 
business  to  let  out,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  explanation 
of  some  failures  which  had  been  referred  to.  He  had  met 
with  several  cases  in  which  an  agreement  between  three 
or  four  farmers  to  work  the  same  apparatus  had  been  found 
to  answer  extremely  well.  Of  course  there  were  certain 
rules  laid  down,  and  if  a  man  broke  them  he  did  not 
suppose  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  some  one  to 
take  his  place  (Hear,  hear).  The  beauty  of  such  part- 
nership was  that  a  farmer  got  all  the  requisite  steam 
work  done  with  only  one-half,  or  one-third,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  outlay  in  machinery,  and  yet  displaced  the  full 
proportion  of  horses. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  paper ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Skelton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dring,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
also  awarded  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE    FARMERS1    CLUB    DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Farmer*'  Club 
took  place  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel, 
Salisbury- square,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Little,  of 
Lanhill,  near  Chippenham.  The  attendance  exceeded  that  at 
any  previous  dinner  of  the  Club,  and  the  proceedings  were 
altogether  extremely  satisfactory.  The  Vice-chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  Elect. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen,"  the  Chairman 
adverted  in  congratulatory  terms  to  the  fact  that  her  Majesty 
appears  this  year  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show, 
inner  own  name;  an  allusion  which  elicited  great  cheering. 

After  the  inaugnral  and  the  other  loyal  and  national  toasts 
had  been  suitably  proposed  and  responded  to,  Mr.  Frank 
Sherborn  answering  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and 
Volunteers, 

The  Chairman  proposed  tlte  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Farmers'  Club."  He  observed  that  it  was  now 
nearly  ft  ve-and-twenty  years  since  a  few  gentlemen  met  toge- 
ther in  the  Old  York  Hotel,  in  Bridge-street,  and  established  the 
Club,  with  the  view  of  thereby  forming  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  furnishing  them  with  accom- 
modation whenever,  for  business  or  pleasure,  they  visited  the 
City  of  London.  The  result  was,  he  believed,  that  most  of 
those  who  joined  the  institution  had  derived  the  greatest  benefit 
.  from  it,  hy  assembling  together  and  mutually  interchanging 
their  ideas,  not  only  at  the  monthly  discussions,  but  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  Club-rooms.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  formation  of  the  Club,  besides  the  personal  ac- 
commodation provided  for  them  when  they  came  to  town,  was 
the  lectures  and  discussions  on  agricultural  topics.  A  quarter 
of  a  century,  however,  was  enough  to  wear  a  subject  even  more 

Erolific  than  that  of  the  details  of  practical  agriculture  thread- 
are  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  subjects  discussed  had  some  time 
since  become  a  little  threadbare.  But  to  obviate  that  inconve- 
nience, during  the  few  past  years  the  committee  thought  it  wise 
to  introduce  other  matters  than  those  connected  exclusively  with 
practical  agriculture,  and  the  experiment  had  been  attended 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Need  he  remind  them  of  the 
paper.of  Mr.  Nockolds,on  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
cuftcre ;  the  paper  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  on  the  turnpike 
question;  and  fast,  though  not  least,  the  capital  paper,  fol- 
lowed by  a  useful  discussion,  upon  the  management  of  benefit 
societies  in  rural  districts,  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  and  which 
had  borne  good  fruit,  as  attested  by  a  large  correspondence 
which  had  since  taken  place  on  the  subject  (cheers)  P  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  their  discussing  any  question  whatever,  even 
though  it  were  of  apolitical  nature.  In  fact,  they  might  discuss 
the  next  Reform  Bill  if  they  chose.  There  was  nothing  in 
their  rules  to  forbid  it.  Indeed,  there  were  many  subjects 
having  a  slight  political  bearing,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
*end  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Club,  instead  of  impair- 
Mg  its  usefulness  or  running  counter  to  the  objects  for  wnich 
'twas  founded  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  numerical 
and  financial  position  of  the  institution,  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  they  had  been  steadily  progressing  in  the  course  of  the 
five-and-twenty  years  they  had  existed,  alike  in  point  of  numbers 
and  in  point  "of  finance.  At  the  present  moment  they  num- 
bered about  600  members,  and  on  the  previous  day  18  new 
members  were  nominated  for  election  at  the  next  committee 
meeting  (cheers).  And  if  further  proof  were  wanting  to  show 
what  was  the  status  of  the  Club, he  thought  the  large  attendance 
of  that  evening  was  a  convincing  argument  that  the  interest  of 
the  farming  community  in  the  institution  was  as  great  as  ever 
(loud  cheers).  As  to  their  finances,  year  by  year  they  had 
gone  on  investing  their  money,  until  now  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  appeared  that  they  had  £1,000  secured  in  the  public 
funds.  This  he  looked  upon  as  a  creditable  fact  at  a  moment 
when  they  saw  so  many  societies  going  backward  and  coming 
to  grief.  He  trusted,  then,  that  the  Club  would  continue  in 
its  prosperous  career,  that  younger  men  would  constantly  join 
it  and  participate  in  its  benefits,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
useful  to  many  future  generations  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Goldnet,  M.P.,  on  rising  to  propose  "  The  Chairman," 
said  he  had  recently  read  an  article  in  a  popular  magazine 
which  described  the  situation  of  the  British  farmer  as  that  of 
the  happiest  of  men.  If,  as  the  writer  appeared  to  think,  the 
possession  of  a  good  cellar  of  wine,  a  well-stocked  farm,  plenty 


of  spurt,  and,  above  all,  a  good  wile,  were  elements  in  worldly 
happiness,  he  could  congratulate  the  Chairman  on  having  an 
enviable  lot ;  for  all  these  he  knew  him  to  possess  (cheers). 
Moreover,  Mr.  Little  was  lughly-respcctcd  by  all  his  neigh- 
bours. When  disputes  arose  on  questions  connected  with  thr 
busiuess  of  farming,  whether  between  the  outgoing  and  the  in- 
coming tenant,  or  between  cither  and  the  landlord,  the  parties 
disputing  seemed  to  turn  instinctively  to  Mr.  little,  and  the 
result  was  that  his  excellent  friend  was  constantly  called  upon 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  such  matters.  In  such  cases  his  decision 
was  generally  regarded  as  final,  and  in  that  way  a  vast  amount 
of  litigation  was  avoided.  That  the  Chairman  was  a  very  suitable 
President  for  associatoins  of  that  kind  he  had  seen  illustrated 
in  Wiltshire.  In  that  county  there  was  an  association  which 
was  with  one  exception  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  West 
of  England,  having  been  established  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  and  distributing  £300  a  year  in  prizes  designed  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  reward  of  desert  ing 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  the  very  backbone  of  tliat  society 
was  their  worthy  Chairman  (cheers).  One  or  two  words  with 
regard  to  a  topic  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  delivered :  he  referred  to  the  nature  of  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  that  Club.  He  quite  agreed 
with  him  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  agricultural  interest 
had  not  shown  itself  in  a  sufficiently  prominent  character  to 
commaud  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  other  industrial 
interests  in  this  country  had  commanded  it  (Hear,  hear). 
There  were  many  topics  which  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  attend  to,  more  particularly  in  a  great  central 
society  like  that.  Ho  had  thought  for  a  long  time  on  the 
question  of  rating.  That  was  a  very  material  question,  as  it 
affected  the  agricultural  interest.  In  the  first  place,  every  im- 
provement that  farmers  were  making,  every  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  laud  by  means  of  artificial  manures  or  hnprofcd 
culture  by  machinery,  or  otherwise,  immediately  added  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  land,  and  it  was  rated  accordingly  (Hear, 
hear).  Now,  if  a  manufacturer  got  improved  inacninery ,  or 
bought  liia  raw  material  cheaper,  and  thus  increased  his 
profits,  no  additional  rates  were  imposed  upon  him :  he  ftill 
paid  the  same  assessment  on  his  factory.  During  the  last  year 
a  very  long  discussion  had  taken  place  in  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  rating,  under  a  Bill  called  "  Mr.Hunt's  Valuation  Bill ; 
but  that  Bill  did  notapply  at  all  to  the  principles  of  rating; 
if  only  applied  to  the  principle  or  mode  of  collecting  the 
money.  Here  they  were  in  the  year  1867  still  maintaining 
the  large  and  growing  population  of  this  kingdom  on  toe 
principles  of  assessment  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Not  a  single  instance  of  that  sort  was  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  national  arrangements  (Hear,  hear). 
In  the  year  1807  the  agricultural  body  was  subject  to  the 
principles  of  the  valuation  of  property  which  prevailed  in 
England  350  years  ago !  (Hear,  hear).  At  a  period  when  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  did  not  amount  to  fife  millions; 
when  trade  and  manufactures  were  of  such  small  importance 
as  hardly  to  be  considered ;  when  there  were  no  coal  mines, 
no  banks,  no  public  companies ;  when  Liverpool  was  not  w 
existence ;  and  when  the  whole  machinery  of  trade  was  a  mere 
oagatelle,  laud  being  the  chief  property  of  the  kingdom  had 
to  hear  nearly  all  the  obligations  of  property.  But  when  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  had  reached  snch  vast 
proportions ;  when  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  others  were 
realising  such  enormous  fortunes ;  when  so  many  Pe0P^ek **J 
receiving  such  large  incomes  from  the  public  debt  « 
£800,000,000,  from  railways,  and  from  other  sources ;  it  »*> 
a  serious  question  whether  the  principles  of  rating  wmc'l^J5 
right  formerly  should  be  applied  still.  As  matters  now  stood, 
every  improvement  which  agriculturists  made  on  the  land  was 
reacting  as  it  were  against  them ;  and,  in  an  association  uw 
that,  it  was  fair  matter  for  discussion  whether  such  a  stated 
things  should  be  allowed  to  continue  (Hear,  hear).  1 -JJ 
question  of  turnpikes  also  required  to  be  further  ve*"*^ 
(Hear,  hear).  There  was  another  matter  which  k*"* 
like  to  mention— a  matter  connected  not  so  much  with  we 
farmers  in  their  relations  to  the  public  as  with  farmers  in 
their  position  as  tenants.    He  had  been  for  a  *£***.  J^JJ 


years  a  very  strong  advocate  for  leases,  and  he  thought 
time  was  come  when,  whether  as  individuals  they  fcrmed  wi 
or  without  leases,  they  ought  seriously  to  consider  tbe  *? ," 
ject  of  those  absurd  restrictions  with  regard  to  ^PPffl|JJ:„j 
existed  in  so  many  places.    He  believed  that  nine  hundrea  ana 
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Diuctf-nine  thoasandtlis  of  those  restrictions  were  framed 
within  the  walls  of  Lincoln's  Inn  by  parties  who  know  no 
more  about  the  cultivation  of  land  than  that  table  (Hear, 
bear).  They  were  put  into  precedent  books  which  lawyers 
used,  and  hence  they  had  continued  to  the  present  time ;  and, 
unless  the  matter  were  properly  discussed,  there  was  not  likely 
to  be  any  remedy  for  that  evil.  Having  repeated  that  in 
his  opinion  such  subjects  as  he  had  mentioned  ought  to  en- 
gage the  serious  attention  of  the  Club,  the  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  calling  upon  the  company  heartily  to  drink  tho 
health  of  the  Chairman. 

After  a  most  cordial  response  to  the  toast, 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment.  He 
said  he  felt  the  greatest  diffidence  in  taking  the  chair 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  knowing  as  he  did  the  im- 
portance of  the  office,  and  how  inadequate  he  was  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties ;  but  ho  had  endeavoured  to  do  lushest, 
and  hoped  he  had  {riven  satisfaction  (cheers)*  He  felt  very 
much  flattered  by  the  way  in  which  his  friend  Mr.  Goldney 
had  proposed  his  health.  Much  more  was  said  of  him  than 
lie  deserved,  and  he  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  excel- 
lent assistance  which  he  had  had  from  the  committee  and  from 
their  worthy  secretary  had  greatly  aided  him  in  the  office  of 
chairman. 

Mr.  Albirt    Pell,  in  proposing    "The   Royal    Agri- 
ctltaral  .Society  of  England,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
lind,  and  the    Royal    Agricultural    Society    of   Ireland," 
aid   he    hardly    knew   why    one   who    had    so    recently 
been  elected  a  member  of    that    club  should   liave    had 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  proposing  that  important 
toa»t   Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  was  selected  for  that  duty 
was  that  it  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  diversifying 
the  character  as  a  speaker  in  which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  ap- 
pear a  week  or  two  ago  (laughter).     He  was  very  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation,  because  in  the  toast  which  he  had  to 
propose  bit  recollection  ran  back  to  earlier  and  he  might  say 
with  Irsta  happier  times  than  those  which  he  passed  through 
in  the  month  of  November.  Like  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  backward  ran 
tii»  shadow  of  his  days  to  the  time  when,  being  just  of  age,  he 
went  to  one  of  the  earliest  meetings — he  thought  it  was  the 
second— of  that  noble  institution,  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  (cheers) .     With  regard  to  the  other  two  sister 
societies,  the  two  other  Graces,  if  he  might  so  call  them,  or  the 
tto  other  nursing  mothers  of  Agriculture,  he  had  little  to  say, 
keanse  it  had  never  been  his  fortune  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
citlier  of  them.     Bat  this  he  might  say  with  truth,  that  all 
three  of  the  societies  included  in  the  toast  kept  before  them  the 
«ac  noble  objects  for  attainment:  alTwerc  earnestly  endeavour- 
ing  to  carry  out  the  noblest  effort  in  which  men  could  be  en- 
c*gtd— that  of  contributing  through  the  improvement  of  agri- 
calf  ore  to  tho  welfare  of  their  fellow-countrymen  (cheers). 
Ue  would  appeal  to  the  practical  agriculturists  whom  he  saw 
kfcrc  him,  whether  those  societies  had  not  been  successful  in 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed.    He  saw  before  him 
gentlemen  who  as  exhibitors  at  some  of  the  earliest  meetings 
of  the  show  could  almost  have  carried  all  they  intended  to 
show  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach  or  in  a  dog-cart  (laughter). 
The**  men  had  now  obtained  a  European  fame ;  they  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  of  British  agriculture,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  made  their  names  known  throughout 
Esrope  and  throughout  America.    How  much  of  that  was  due 
to  these  institutions  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  he  might 
observe  that  but  for  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  oo- 
c*tj,  held  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  wonderful  inven- 
ting and  improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  instead  of 
king  diffused  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  might 
lurereniamedcomparativelyunknown  (cheers).  Oneword  about 
thecharacterof  these  three  societies.  Theseinstitutionswerc  now 
ohl,and  nothing  had  occurred  during  the  whole  of  their  existence 
to  disgrace  them.    As  an  Englishman  living  near  the  end  of 
the  year  1867  he  could  earnestly  desire  that  all  English  so- 
cieties had  as  noble  objects  before  them  for  attainment,  and 
pursued  them  with  the  dignity  and  peaceful  composure  which 
tbese  societies  had  exhibited.     Avoiding   politics,  avoiding 
everything  that  was  likely  to  irritate  persons  employed  in  trade 
w  manufactures,  they  had  steadily  pursued  their  useful  career, 
wd  had  kept  on  their  course  manfully  and  well.    Long  might 
they  continue  to  do  so !     He  would  not  detain  the  company 
»y  longer,  but  conclude  by  thanking  them  for  the  handsome 
**y  in  which  they  received  his  name  as  the  proposer  of  the 


toast,  and  expressing  his  confidence  that  they  would  give  a 
similar  reception  to  the  name  of^the  gentleman  who  was-  to  re- 
spond. That  gentleman  was  one  to  whom  the  agriculture  of 
England  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world  owed  a  great  deal ; 
and  when  he  told  them  that  his  name  was  Mr.  Owen  Wallis, 
he  was  sure  that  would  be  enough  (cheers). 
The  toast  having  met  with  a  fitting  response, 
Mr.  Owen  Wallis  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  he  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  present,  for  he  was  sure  that  if  others  had  been 
there  a  better  choice  would  have  been  made,  and  it  could  not 
have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast.  He,  like 
Mr.  Pell,  knew  very  little  of  the  two  sister-societies  which 
were  coupled  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
He  had  attended  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  very  well  re- 
paid for  going  so  far  to  see  what  was  exhibited.  There  were 
some  good  animals,  but  they  were  not  very  numerous.  Like 
Mr.  Tell,  he  attended  the  second  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  He  was,  indeed,  a  member  of 
that  Society  prospectively ;  he  became  a  member  before  the 
society  was  actually  formed,  on  condition  that  the  object  was 
carried  out.  He  attended  the  second  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  was  quite  sure  he  spoke  within  bounds 
when  ho  said  that  that  room  would  have  held  all  the  imple- 
ments exhibited  on  that  occasion.  There  was  only  one  attempt 
at  a  stand  for  engines,  and  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Ransome ; 
now,  as  they  were  all  aware,  it  took  miles  of  shedding  to  cover 
the  implements  in  the  Society's  show-yard  (cheers).  The  So- 
ciety had,  as  they  all  knew,  laboured  under  considerable  dis- 
advantages during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  great  scourge 
which  had  fallen  on  this  country  in  the  cattle  plague.  The 
shows  had  been  deprived  of  their  chief  attraction — the  beau- 
tiful animals  which  were  previously  exhibited,  and  conse- 
quently the  interest  attached  to  the  shows  was  very 
much  diminished  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  sorry  also 
to  say  that  the  receipts  from  tho  exhibitions  had 
very  much  diminished,  and  that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
society's  expenditure  had  very  much  exceeded  its  income.  He 
hoped  that  in  the  next  year  they  would  make  up  the  lost 
ground.  They  were  going  to  one  of  the  best  localities,  one 
of  the  best  towns,  in  England ;  the  site  for  the  show  would  be 
admirable ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  still  continue  to  avoid 
the  cattle-plague  and  have  most  successful  meetings.  (Cheers.) 
With  the  view  of  keeping  clear  of  a  return  of  the  cattle-plague, 
it  behoved  the  farmers  of  England  to  bestir  themselves  in 
order  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill  which  had  been  pr  o- 
posed  providing  for  the  slaughtering  of  foreign  cattle  at  the 
ports  of  landing,  and  also  for  the  quarantine  of  any  animals 
which  might  be  intended  for  store  stock.  (Cheers.)  Unless 
every  county  in  England,  all  the  agricultural  societies  in  the 
various  districts,  petitioned  Parliament  most  strenuously  in 
favour  of  it,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  that  bill  being  car- 
ried. (Cheers.)  Let  them  all  do  all  they  could  to  ensure  the 
success  of  that  measure.  They  were  at  present  under  great 
disadvantages  with  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Market.  As 
all  present  knew,  all  animals  brought  to  that  market  must  be 
slaughtered  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  district; 
they  could  not  be  taken  away ;  and  consequently  the  graziers 
were  deprived  of  some  of  tneir  best  customers.  He  hoped 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  which  would  be  made,  farmers 
and  graziers  would  soon  be  placed  in  a  much  better  position 
as  regarded  their  cattle  than  they  now  occupied.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  thanked  them  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  him,  and  on  behalf  of  the  three  societies  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast. 

The  Rev.  E.  Smytiiies  said  he  was  sure  the  toast  which  he 
had  to  propose  would  be  received  with  as  much  cordiality  as 
any  preceding  one ;  it  was  the  health  of  Mr.  Clare  SewcU 
Read,  the  valued  meml>er  for  Norfolk.  In  proposing  tliat 
toast  he  might  venture  to  announce  that  Mr.  Read  was  chair- 
man elect  of  that  club  for  the  ensuing  year ;  to  which  he 
might  venture  to  add  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  also  that 
day  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  (Cheers.)  In  fact,  when  he  considered  Mr. 
Read  under  his  various  aspects,  he  was  reminded  very  much 
of  one  of  those  splendid  animals  whom  they  had  seen  that  day 
in  the  showyard,  having  first  a  piece  of  red  ribbon,  then  a 
piece  of  white,  and,  lastly,  a  card  referring  to  all  sorts  of 
medals  and  cups.    (Laughter.)    He  might  remark  that  there 
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was  an  animal  in  the  showvard  on  that  occasion  which  had 
brought  £125  away  with  him  from  Birmingham,  and  gained 
£75  more  that  morning  in  the  showyard  at  Islington.  He 
thought  Mr.  Head  would  equal  all  that,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
Having  thus  referred  to  Mr.  Head's  present  merits,  he  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  dim  and 
distant  future.  Reference  had  been  made  that  evening  to  one 
of  the  subjects  brought  before  the  club  within  the  last  year, 
namely,  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. He,  for  one,  considered  it  very  desirable  that  such 
a  board  should  be  formed,  and  he  also  thought  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  them  to  find  the  future  Minister  of  Agriculture 
ready  made  to  their  hands.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  say  in 
Mr.  Bead's  presence  all  that  he  might  say  in  his  absence,  but 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  something  that  was  said  with 
regard  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whatever  might  be  their 
opinions  on  political  questions,  they  must  all  feel  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  never  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  speak  truer  words 
than  when  alluding  to  Mr.  Bead  he  remarked  that  the  modesty 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  him  when  he  rose  to  address  the 
House  of  Commons  was  only  equalled  by  the  ability  which  he 
displayed  and  the  knowledge  which  he  manifested  on  every 
subject  which  he  took  in  hand.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  he 
had  now  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  commend  the 
toast  to  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the  assembled  company.  He 
would  now  propose  to  them  "  Their  Vice-Chairman  Mr.  Bead, 
and  success  to  him  in  his  chairmanship  during  the  ensuing 
year."    (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
it  has  been  well  said  by  the  great  poet  that  "  some  are  born 
to  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  I 
need  not  say  that  the  last  case  is  my  own.  I  consider  it  a 
great  honour  to  have  been  elected  President  for  the  nest  year; 
but  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  should  have  been  much  better 
pleased  had  you  appointed  some  older  and  abler  member  of 
the  Club.  You  all  know  how  much  my  time  is  occupied  with 
public  duties.  But  I  was  told,  and  told  very  truly,  that  it 
was  in  conseauence  of  the  position  which  I  accidentally  hold 
that  I  was  selected  so  soon  for  this  office.  Now,  gentlemen, 
notwithstanding  all  the  kind  and  good  and  flattering  things 
said  respecting  me  by  Mr.  Smythies,  I  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  continue  in  my  present  position  for  very  many  years — 
I  refer  to  the  honour  which  I  enjoy  of  a  seat  in  Parliament — 
and  can  assure  you  further  that  I  have  no  wish  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  associated  with  any  Government  depart- 
ment whatever.  As  my  capacity  for  usefulness  is,  in  my  own 
opinion,  now  at  its  height,  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  ac- 
cept the  office  of  Chairman  of  this  Club ;  but  I  do  trust  that 
every  member  of  the  Club  will  make  allowance  for  my  defects, 
and  I  shall  especially  rely  on  the  active  and  cordial  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  present  Chairman,  the  Committee,  and  our 
good  Secretary  (cheers).  Now,  sir,  it  has  also  been  mentioned 
mat  I  have  been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  first  I  considered 
that  this  would  be  a  hindrance ;  but  I  was  afterwards  told 
that  it  might  be  beneficial  by  showing  the  public  generally 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  antagonism  or  rivalry  between 
these  two  great  societies — that  there  was  not  only  room,  but 
a  necessity  for  both.  Although  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
define  what  subjects  belong  to  each,  yet  they  have  no  doubt 
their  separate  spheres  j  and  while  Farmers'  Clubs  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Chambers  of  the  field,  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
may  be  viewed  as  the  Chambers  of  the  State.  At  the  same 
time  I  agree  with  the  Chairman  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
discussions  of  this  Club  should  take  a  wider  range,  and  that 
both  these  societies  may  to  a  certain  extent  discuss  the  same 
subjects  with  mutual  benefit.  Well,  now,  sir,  it  has  generally 
been  my  delight  on  such  occasions  as  the  present  to  take  a 
sort  of  review  of  the  parliamentary  session,  and  I  wish  to 
look  upon  this  Club  as  my  constituents.  It  was  said  the  other 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  because  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Arundel  happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  there- 
fore he  represented  two  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
giughter) .  In  like  manner,  as  I  happen  to  be  the  only  tenant- 
rmer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
present all  the  tenant-fanners  (laughter,  and  Hear,  hear).  I 
regret  most  deeply  that  my  duties  are  not  shared  by  my  friend 
oa  my  right  (Mr.  Albert  Pell)  (cheers).    Now,  sir,  at  nearly 


all  the  agricultural  meetings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  the  principal  speaker  has  obserred 
that  politics  are  strictly  excluded,  and  immediately  after  he 
has  Degun  to  talk  about  Beform  (laughter).  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  refer  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament  without 
mentioning  Beform  (Hear,  hear).  Our  worthy  President  hai 
told  us  that  we  may  discuss  a  future  Beform.  I  would  say  one 
or  two  words  upon  the  Beform  Bill  which  has  already  been 
passed.    Gentlemen,  I  .can  congratulate  you  that  that  bill  it 

{)assed,  and  for  this  reason— that  the  Beform  coach  will  no 
onjrer  stop  the  way  of  those  social  and  practical  reforms 
which  we  so  much  want  (cheers).  As  regards  the  effects  of 
the  new  Beform  Bill  upon  the  counties,  I  would  observe  that 
one  great  anomaly  and  injustice  with  regard  to  the  county 
constituencies  remains  unredressed.  I  refer  to  the  voting  of 
borough  freeholders  for  counties.  But,  although  we  could 
not  entirely  destroy  those  gentlemen,  or  rather  destroy 
their,  great  influence  in  the  county  elections,  we  hare 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  alleviating  the  evil,  by 
making  it  imperative  that  all  those  borough  free- 
holders whose  occupation  in  a  borough  is  under  the  annual 
value  of  £10  shall  vote  in  that  borough.  Again,  we  hare  the 
advantage  of  getting  26  members  for  counties,  out  of  the  45 
who  have  been  taken  away  from  the  boroughs.  However,  as 
the  county  constituencies  are  increased  by  about  30  per  cent, 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  that  way,  the  borough  in- 
fluence in  county  elections  will  be  very  considerably 
diminished.  We  are  still  very  inadequately  represented  in 
point  of  numbers,  having  only  187  members  for  lOf  million 
inhabitants,  while  the  boroughs  have  308  members  for  0f 
millions.  But  still  the  state  of  things  is  better  than  it  was. 
The  old  Beform  Act  stave  three  borough  members  to  one  county 
member.  There  wul  now  be  two  oorough  members  to  one 
county  member.  I  must  now  pass  from  that  unpleasant  subject 
to  one  which  is  equally  disagreeable :  I  mean  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  attached  to  themovementof  cattle  (Hear,hear). 
Now  the  theory  of  the  constitution  is  that  the  Queen  governs 
the  realm,  and  that  she  delegates  certain  powers  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Sir,  we  go  to  church— at  least,  I  hope 
we  do — and  there  we  pray  for  these  Lords  of  the  Conncii; 
but  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  we  pray 
for  the  shadow,  and  not  for  the  substance  (laughter).  The 
real  Lords  of  the  Conncii— those  who  have  governed  as  so 
long— are  a  set  of  officials  in  PrinccVstreet,  Westminster 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter) ;  and  therefore  it  might  he  an  im- 
provement in  our  liturgy,  if  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  pray 
that  a  kind  Providence  would  be  pleased  to  endue  Professor 
Simonds,  Dr.  Williams,  and  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Privv  Council  generally  with  a  little  more  wisdom 
(laughter).  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pn" 
Council  as  regards  cattle  P  It  is  that  we  have  been  defended 
against  diseases  by  the  simple  act  of  inspection  (laughter). 
"  Inspection"  is  their  motto.  You  know  very  well  how  the 
work  has  been  done  of  late  years.  These  gentlemen  tell  too 
that  all  these  diseases  are  the  result  of  a  certain  process  of  in- 
cubation, and  they  are  supposed  to  watch  the  process  of  incu- 
bation (laughter) .  But  is  it  not  a  very  remarkable  thing  that, 
the  great  object  being  to  discover  the  germ  of  the  disease,  after 
studying  cattle  plague  for  two  years,  the  very  highest  reterui- 
ary  authorities  don't  know  cattle  plague  when  they  see  it. 
(Hear,  hear).  Why,  what  do  they  do  ?  You  have  a  bnllock 
taken  ill,  and  a  learned  professor  comes  and  tells  you  that  its 
disease  is  the  cattle  plague.  Then  there  is  'despatched  a  tele- 
gram rattling  away  to  summon  Professor  Simonds  j  and  when 
he  has  arrived,  he  tells  you  that  it  isn't  the  cattle  plague 
(laughter).    These  are  the  men  who  by  their  inspection  are  to 

Srotect  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Great  Britain.  What  do  they 
o  in  the  end  P  When  they  have  found  the  cattle  plague,  they 
kill  a  bullock.  What  do  they  do  when  they  find  sheep  «»&»• 
ing  from  small-pox  P  Why,  they  kill  them.  What  do  they  do 
when  they  find  bullocks  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumoma. 
Why,  they  kill  them  (laughter).    Why  don't  they  kill  the 


way,  they  JaU  them  (laughter).  Why  don  t  toey  uu  »»« 
foreign  cattle  that  bring  these  confounded  diseases  into  the 
country  P  (cheers).  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Government,  or 
rather  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  intra- 
duced  into  the  House  of  Xords  a  Bill  called,  "  The  Contagions 
Diseases  (Animals)  Bill."  After  dragging  its  slow  length 
along  in  the  Upper  House,  this  Bill  came  down  to  us  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  Government  promiae^hat  we 
shonld  have  a  day  to  discuss  it— •  morning  sitting.   One  Wea- 
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nesday  the  Bill  was  first  on  the  paper.  We  got  a  capital  House 
—a  House  with  which  we  could  have  beaten  the  Government 
by  two  to  one.  What  was  our  surprise  and  chagrin  to  find 
nearly  the  whole  sitting  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  the 
question  of  extradition.  At  last  the  Bill  came  on,  between  2 
and  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August.  A 
division  was  taken  on  the  proposal  of  my  friend  Mr.  Corrance 
that  the  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle  at  the  ports  of  landing 
should  be  compulsory.  That  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  twelve.  But  although  the  Government  were  vic- 
torious, they  could  not  withstand  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported,  and  accordingly  they  gave  way. 
They  made  all  sorts  of  promises,  part  of  which 
has  been  performed,  and  part  remains  to  be  performed.  They 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
which  must  be  made  still  better  before  it  can  do  all  that  is 
necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  opponent  is  the 
Corporation  of  London,  which,  having  spent  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  on  its  new  market,  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  interest 
on  its  outlay  or  to  build  another  market.  Another  powerful 
source  of  opposition  are  the  butchers  of  London.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  influence  which  these  people  have 
with  the  Privy  Council,  or  rather  with  the  Government 
oSciali  in  Princes-street,  Westminster.  The  butchers  of  the 
metropolis  have  not  been  playing  a  very  bad  game  lately. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  have  been  giving  us  first  what  they 
pleased  for  our  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  have  been  charging 
their  customers  just  what  they  liked ;  and  of  course  they  Have 
had  a  very  jolly  time  of  it.  (Laughter.)  But  there  are  other 
batchers  who  are  not  so  well  off.  The  butchers  of  Brighton 
and  other  towns  near  London  want  to  have  a  great  market  for 
the  sale  of  British  cattle — that  is  to  say,  a  market  in  which 
British  cattle  alone  are  sold,  and  from  which  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  a  distance.  We  may  be  told,  "  You  are  a  nice  sej 
of  fellows;  you  want  to  impose  all  these  restrictions  on 
foreigners."  We  cannot  help  it ;  we  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  regard  to  foreign  cattle,  and  we  have  lost  by  it ; 
and  not  only  we,  but  the  public  also  have  suffered.  (Hear, 
bear.)  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  a  great  battle  to  fight 
about  the  bill  before  Parliament  j  and  the  measure  being  at 
present  limited  to  cattle,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
made  to  include  sheep  and  pigs.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  want 
to  snake  the  measure  a  safe  and  effectual  one  you  must  take 
cvre  that  it  embraces  all  foreign  stock.  (Cheers.)  Indepen- 
dently of  our  certain  knowledge  that  foreign  sheep  bring  small- 
pox, there  is  the  fact  that  sheep  if  not  themselves  subject  to 
attic-plague  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  it ;  and  if  we 
want  to  be  secure  let  us  demand  that  both  foreign  sheep  and 
foreign  pigs  are  killed  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  (Cheers.) 
There  are  many  other  subjects  which  I  should  Like  to  men- 
tion did  time  permit.  One  of  these  is  the  Highway  Rating 
BtQ,  of  which  Mr.  Golduey  has  spoken.  There  is  an- 
other topic,  which,  if  I  do  not  mention,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  1  have,  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  shelved  it  for 
another  year.  Now  I  am  one  of  those  people  who,  if  they 
cannot  do  exactly  what  they  could  wish,  will  do  what  they  can 
♦Hear,  hear).  It  may  have  been  thought  that  I  ought  to  have 
W  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  on  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that,  when  I  saw  able  and  eloquent 
leaders  of  my  partv  had  a  minority  on  that  question,  I  was 
going  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  leading  a  few 
honest  and  ardent  members  to  certain  defeat  P  (Hear,  hear). 
1  certainly  thought  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to 
get  the  subject  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and,  of  course, 
pending  inquiry,  anv  further  agitation  would  be  useless  (Hear, 
war).  In  conclusion,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
■  The  Smithfield  Club,"  a  useful,  a  great,  a  noble  institution, 
2nd  I  believe  I  may  add  the  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the 
Juogdom ;  and  I  have  to  associate  with  this  toast  the  name  of 
«  excellent  practical  farmer,  Mr.  Tredwell,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  fame  which  he  has  acquired  as  a  breeder  of  Oxford 
Itowa  sheep,  has  this  year  come  out  as  the  breeder  of  the  best 
pen  of  Berkshire  pigs  (cheers). 

After  the  toast  had  been  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  Tredwell  responded  to  it,  observing  that  he  should 
nave  preferred  obtaining  a  prise  for  his  sheep  instead  of  his 
pva,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  intelligent  agriculturist 
to  visit  the  Smithfield  Show  without  picking-up  some  useful 
deai. 

Mr.  6.  Haiti* ,  in  proposing  "  The  Local  Farmers*  Clubs," 


said  he  hoped  they  would  take  care  to  have  some  good  dele- 
gates to  represent  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  Central  Club. 

Mr.  Kilpin  proposed  "  The  Committee  of  Management," 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Dumbrell. 

The  toast  was  most  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Dumbrell,  after  responding,  proposed  "  The 
Secretary,"  Mr.  H.  Corbet. 

After  a  warm  response  from  the  company, 

Mr.  H.  Corbet,  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  again 
conferred  upon  him,  said  he  noped  he  should  be  allowed  at 
once  to  dro{>  the  Secretary  and  speak  of  the  Club  itself.  They 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  business  of  the  Smithfield 
Club  week,  but  he  thought  that  if  they  searched  from  begin- 
ning to  end  they  would  find  no  more  spirited  or  useful  gather- 
ing than  that  of  the  Farmers*  Club  Dinner  that  evening 
(cheers).  Whether  they  considered  the  speeches  of  practised 
debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  those  of  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  be  debaters  in  that  House  (cheers  and  laughter), 
they  might  well  feel  equal  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  honourable  gentlemen  and  the  should-be  honourable  gentle- 
men were  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club  (cheers).  An  office 
like  his  was  one  of  reflective  honour.  If  everything  went  on 
well,  the  Secretary  was  always  supposed  to  be  entitled  in  some 
degree  to  thanks.  In  that  way  ne  occupied  that  evening  a 
proud  position.  Everything  had  gone  on  well,  and  especially 
the  dinner,  the  speeches  delivered  being  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  useful  character,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  tills  country.  Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  allude 
for  a  moment  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Golduey.  That  gentleman 
had  in  effect  advised  the  Club  to  take  up  the  question  of 
rating.  He  begged  to  tell  him  that  that  question,  like 
some  others  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  fully  discussed  long 
ago  (Hear,  hear).  They  had  been  at  it  for  years  (laughter). 
They  originated  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
customs  with  regard  to  land.  As  to  leases,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  form  of  covenant  which  had  not  been  brought 
again  and  again  before  that  Club.  When  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  others  like  him  told  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  all  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  reply  was  to  put  the  records  of  the 
past  discussions  in  their  hands  and  say  to  them,  "  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise"  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  visitors." 

Mr.  Goldxey  in  responding  remarked  that  if  the  matters 
to  which  he  had  alluded  had,  as  Mr.  Corbet  said,  been  dis- 
cussed, the  Club  pecmed  to  have  kept  the  discussions  to  itself 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  a  voice,  M  They  have  been  published 
in  a  monthly  printed  paper  of  the  Club,  and  in  all  the  agricul- 
tural journals*').  At  all  events  such  topics  ought  to  be  made 
very  prominent  before  the  public.  The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  becoming 
that  evening  a  member  or  the  Club. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "Our  next  merry  meeting;" 
after  which  the  company  separated. 

The  dinner  was,  it  may  be  remarked,  an  admirable  one,  and 
in  all  respects  highly  creditable  to  the  manager  of  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis.  The  occasion  was,  more- 
over, enlivened  by  some  excellent  and  appropriate  songs  by 
Mr.  Gray. 


THE  CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET.— The  whole  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  citizens  for  the  greatest  quantity  and  for 
the  best  quality  of  hops  passed  through  the  public  scales  have 
now  been  awarded.  First  prise  of  £25,  for  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, to  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Canterbury ;  second,  £10,  to  Mr. 
S.  D.  Ewens,  Hambledown.  First  prise  of  £10  to  the  grower 
and  £4  to  the  dryer,  for  the  best  sample  of  hops,  to  Mr.  S. 
Cladish,  of  Bleau ;  second,  £5,  to  the  grower  and  £3  to  the 
dryer,  to  Mr.  Hope  Theobald,  Godmersham ;  third*  £2,  to  the 
dryer,  Mr.  H.  Coopen,  Canterbury ;  fourth,  £1,  to  the  dryer, 
Mr.  Charles  Collard,  Canterbury.  Highly  commended,  the 
hops  of  Mr.  Robert  Berriman,  of  Langridge  Manor  Farm, 
Petersfield,  Hants.  Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Collins,  for 
hops  grown  on  his  patent,  first  prize,  £20,  for  the  greatest 
quantity  brought  to  Canterbury  fair,  to  Mr.  F.  Crowley,  Alton, 
Hants;  second,  £10,  to  Mr.  Hope  Theobald, Godmersham, 
Kent.  The  prizes  offered  for  the  greatest  growth  per  acre 
were  not  competed  for.  Judges ;  Messrs.  West  and  freeman, 
of  the  Borough. 
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THE     SMITHPIELD     CLUB     CATTLE    SHOW, 


BT   THE   OLD   NORFOLK   FARMER. 


The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Smithficld  Club  Cattle 
Show  is  a  highly-gratifying  fact,  both  to  the  members  of 
the  Club  and  to  the  exhibitors ;  but  the  novelty  of  the 
Show  has  ceased  with  the  design  of  the  exhibitors  to 
render  it  wonderful  by  the  huge  and  unsightly  accumula- 
tions of  fat  upon  the  poor  beasts,  "more  beneficial  to  the 
light*  than  to  the  liver"  as  an  abominable  punster  once 
observed.    The  public  don't  want  large  callops  of  fat  to 

{ilace  upon  their  Christmas  tables,  but  well-marbled  sir- 
oins  and  other  joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  young,  tender, 
aud  of  fine  flavour.  I  am  thus  happy  to  bo  able  to  ob- 
serve that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  present  Show  is  an 
improvement,  in  the  way  of  feeding  or  over-feeding,  upon 
some  former  years,  and  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  various  types  of  animals  exhibited 
than  to  the  making  of  mountains  of  fat,  which  no  stomach 
of  less  strength  than  that  of  an  ostrich  could  digest  or 
even  retain. 

There  is»an  evil,  however,  arising  from  a  large  atten- 
dance at  the  Show,  which  to  an  old  visitor  like  myself 
is  a  very  grievous  one :  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  being 
able  to  get  near  the  more  interesting  specimens,  owing  to 
the  crowds  by  which  they  were  constantly  surrounded. 
It  was  only  for  an  hour  or  so,  at  the  first  of  the  morning, 
that  I  could  get  near  enough  to  touch  the  salient  parts 
of  the  prize  animals  so  as  to  judge  of  their  quality.  After 
this  it  was  a  chance  indeed  that  enabled  me  to  shoulder 
between  the  sturdy  practitioners  who  iwarmed  round  the 
favourites.  Glad,  however,  wss  I  to  see  my  old  favourites 
"  to  the  fore"  again — the  aristocratic  Devons,  who  always 
appear,  to  my  perhaps  prejudiced  eyes,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ge%m  boa.  Nor  less  satisfactory  was 
the  show  of  Southdowns  amongst  the  ovines  (I  must  be 
a  little  classical  on  such  an  occasion) ;  than  which  there  are 
no  more  beautiful  or  profitable  animals  on  the  farm,  or 
more  delicious  meat  on  the  table.  "  Oh  1  you  savoury 
walking  giblet  pies  I"  said  a  gourmand  once,  who  had  a 
penchant  for  that  sort  of  food,  upon  seeing  a  flock  of 
geese  feeding  on  a  green.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
apostrophize  the  Southdown  sheep  and  the  Devon  cattle 
in  the  same  epicurean  strain ;  and  I  often  think  I  can 
distinguish  them  as  they  hang  up  in  the  butcher's  shops — 
but  perhaps  this  is  a  mistake. 

I  am  glad  to  see  her  Majesty  come  out  this  year  so 
strong  in  the  Devon  line.  I  know  that  the  late  Prince 
Consort  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  breed ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  they  are  still  favourites  on  the  Flemish  and 
other  royal  farms.  It  struck  me  that,  although  the  show 
of  Devons  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  the  quality,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  examine  them,  was  quite  equal  to  those  of 
any  former  show.  Our  noble  Queen,  heaven  bless  her ! 
takes  the  lead,  for  the  first  time,  in  her  own  name,  which 
of  itself  constitutes  a  favourable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Club.  The  royal  prize  beast  was  a  perfect  beauty  of  sym- 
metry, and  her  excellent  points  were  not  smothered  with 
fat :  but  there  was  quite  snfficient  of  that  addendum  to 
ensure  a  first-rate  quality  of  meat.  In  the  next  Class  the 
first  and  second  prizes  weredoubtlessproperly  awarded ;  but 
the  judges  must  have  possessed  acute  perceptions  to  make 
the  awards  and  discriminate  between  the  merits  of  the  two 
types.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Devon  cattle  are  becoming 
increasingly  favourite  stock  in  my  native  county ;  and  that 
since  the  Scottish  graziers  and  breeders  have  got  into  the 


habit  of  fattening  their  cattle  at  home,  the  Devons  hwe, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  taken  their  place,  during  the  sea- 
son, on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Norwich,  and  at  the  cattle  fairs 
of  the  county.  When  I  lived  on  the  Sharrington  Hall 
Farm,  the  favourite  cattle  were  the  Galloway  Scots,  and, 
undoubtedly,  although  they  did  not  fatten  up  to  bo  great 
a  weight  as  some  other  breeds — notably  the  Shorthorns— 
they  would  always  fetch  a  shilling  or  eighteenpeucc  a 
stone  more  than  the  large  cattle  in  the  market,  either  at 
home  or  at  Smithfield.  The  gold-medal  ox— the  Aber- 
deen giant  of  Mr.  McCombie — is  an  enlarged  species  of 
the  Galloway ;  and  a  noble  fellow  he  is ;  but  I  could  sot 
get  near  enough  to  touch  his  ribs,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  taking  him  in  front.  Besides,  I 
understand  that  so  sick  and  sore  was  he,  from  being  so 
unmercifully  poked  on  the  ribs  by  the  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  visitors,  that  at  last  he  received  them  "  in  bed," 
or,  in  other  words,  lay  down  as  comfortably  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  and  no  compliments  bestowed  upon 
him  would  induce  him  to  rise. 

One  feature  of  the  show  of  cattle,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge,  was  the  greater  amount  of  fine  symmetry  in  the 
types  exhibited,  made  manifest  by  moderate  fattening,  so 
that  the  points  were  well  defined  and  capable  of  due  appre- 
ciation by  the  judges.  The  Hereford  cattle  showed 
in  force,  and  their  high  character  was  sustained.  I 
always  consider -this  class  of  cattle  cousin-gennan  to  their 
neighbours— the  Devons ;  and  the  Sussex,  in  my  opinion, 
had  the  same  origin ;  but  this  is  a  disputable  point  not  is 
my  power  to  substantiate,  nor  any  other  person's;  but,  at 
any  rate,  all  three  types  were  well  represented  at  the 
show.  The  bird's-eye  view  of  them,  that  I  was  able  to 
take,  led  me  to  think  there  was  a  general  excellence  pre- 
vailing with  but  few  exceptions,  and  that  the  fortunate 
purchasers  of  the  best  parts  for  their  Christmas  fore  ww 
find  no  fault  with  the  quality.  Most  of  the  Herefords 
showed  a  deep  square  carcase,  a  supple  skin,  and  a  mellow 
but  firm  touch  to  the  finger,  which  latter,  as  I  haw 
stated,  was  abundantly  tested. 

Of  Shorthorns  there  were  fifty-seven  specimens  exhi- 
bited, and,  as  "  beef  for  the  multitude,"  they  made  a 
respectable  appearance.  They  arc  no  mvourites  of  nunc, 
but  invariably  answer  the  purpose  of  the  breeder  and 
grazier.  They  consume  a  large  portion  of  food  and  fatten 
in  proportion,  so  that  the  return  is  quick  and  the  sue 
ready  at  a  price  inferior  to  that  of  the  better  breeds.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  two-year-old  steer  was  a  remarkable 
animal  for  his  age,  and  so  was  the  three-year-old  o\ 
Mr.  Foljambe.  The  first  ought  to  be  a  good  one, 
having  for  his  ancestor  "  Royal  Butterfly"  15th,  whose 
acquaintance,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  I  never  made. 
There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Shorthorns  which  every 
one  must  commend,  and  that  is,  their  quiet  demeanour,  in 
which  they  show  their  Dutch  origin.  Whether  in  the 
open  yard  or  the  stall,  they  exhibit  no  pugnacious  propen- 
sities, and  decidedly  are  neither  Ribbon  nor  Fenian  cattle, 
which  in  these  degenerate  days  is  no  small  recommenda- 
tion. Well,  I  don't  like  to  pass  them  without  one  word 
of  praise  in  addition.  I  therefore  bear  willing  witness  to 
the  met  that  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  the  Shorthorns 
have  well  fulfilled  their  task  in  the  production  of  the 
specimens  exhibited ;  and  although  my  prejudiced  mind 
prefers  the  more  native  types  of  the  bovine  race,  the 
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Shorthorn*  are  adapted  to  the  days  of  "  taaanual  Parlia- 
ments, universal  sufferings,  and  wote  by  "ballad,"  as  our 
friends  the  Chartists  have  it. 

As  usual,  my  own  county's  cattle,  the  Norfolk  breed, 
eats  a  sorry  figure  —  four  specimens,  of  which  three 
necessarily  took  prizes,  whether  they  deserved  them  or 
not.  Uow  is  this  P  I  think  I  can  tell  yon.  Norfolk 
Defer  was  a  cattle-breeding  county,  and  such  native  (so 
called)  cattle  as  they  have  are  evidently  descended  from  the 
Galloway  Scots,  mixed  afterwards  with  the  Suffolk  polled 
breed.  What  male  calves  are  produced  are  generally 
killed  as  veal,  the  females  being  brought  up  for  the  dairy, 
most  of  the  cows  being  good  milkers.  In  respect  to 
symmetry  they  are  much  below  the  standard  of  excellence 
required  for  prize  cattle ;  and  as  they  answer  the  purpose 
well  for  the  dairy,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  Norfolk 
formers  to  make  any  improvement,  being  convinced  that 
such  improvement  would  lessen  their  value  as  milch  cattle. 
Bat  I  must  hasten  on. 

The  Long-horned  and  Scotch-horned  cattle  also  are  not 
numerous,  there  being  only  fifteen  specimens.  Of  the  first 
there  were  six,  one  or  two  of  which  were  very  good ;  but 
the  number  altogether  was  barely  sufficient  to  represent 
the  breed.  The  Highlanders  were  better  represented,  and 
most  of  the  nine  exhibited  were  well-fattened  and  showed 
excellent  points.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  steer  was  a 
beautiful  animal,  square,  deep,  and  compact  in  his  frame, 


with  plenty  of  fat,  but  not  too  much  on  his  ribs  and  rump. 
But,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  his  horns  were  sharp,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  drive  a  whole  herd  of 
Shorthorns  before  him,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  his  sort 
drive  the  Galloways  or  Scotch  Polled  out  of  a  yard.  This 
is  the  only  fault  of  the  Highlanders— their  pugnacious 
disposition,  which  renders  it  impossible  with  safety  to 
keep  them  in  a  yard  with  other  cattle. 

The  Scotch  Polled,  or  Galloway  and  Aberdeen  cattle — 
for  I  consider  them  the  same — were  only  six  in  number.  Of 
Mr.  McCombie's  I  have  already  spoken.  Mr.  Long- 
more's  also  was  an  excellent  animal,  which  took  the  second 
prize.  Next  to  the  Devons  I  prefer  the  Polled  Scotch  for 
grazing.  They  do  not  attain  a  large  size  in  general,  but 
they  fatten  readily,  and  make  the  best  of  beef,  fetching  the 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

The  Irish  cattle — five  in  number — were  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Welsh — six — were  much  better,  and 
Captain  Piatt,  of  a  place  with  a  name  unspeakable  to  an 
Englishman,  took  the  first  prize  for  a  handsome  five- 
year-old,  well-fed,  of  fine  symmetry,  and  evenly  covered 
with  fist.  But  I  must  close  with  one  remark — that  all 
the  exhibitors  appear  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
moderate  fattening,  and  have  thus  improved  the  character 
of  the  Christmas  Cattle  Show  from  the  imputation  of 
smothering  symmetry  by  over-fattening. 


THE    POLITICS    OP    AGRICULTURE. 


Following  succession  on  the  business  of  the  Smithfield 
Show-week, there  have  been  three  or  fonr  important  gather- 
ings organized  by  certain  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  has  been  a  dinner  at  Shrewsbury,  a  dinner  at 
Wokerhampton,  and  a  meeting  in  the  West  of  England,  all 
rery  numerously  attended ;  though  a  similar  call  in  Suf- 
folk would  not  appear  to  have  been  very  energetically  an- 
swered; nor  doea  the  Hereford  Chamber  draw  very  large 
audiences.  But  with  the  majority,  however,  of  these  demon- 
strations, we  can  associate  some  "  importance"  advisedly 
enoogh.  Landlords  and  tenants  have  alike  by  their  pre- 
sence given  their  support  to  these  occasions,  as  they  have 
<tone  so,  moreover,  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  speak  out.  It  may  be  stated 
is  the  outset  that  the  country  gentlemen  by  no  means 
committed  themselves  in  this  way.  The  tone  they  pretty 
generally  adopted  was  kind  and  encouraging ;  but,  for  the 
actual  material  of  the  meetings,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
tenantry,  and  to  such  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  move- 
meat  as  Mr.  Sewell  Read  and  Mr.  Jasper  More.  Still, 
even  here  a  somewhat  guarded  form  of  expression  is  very 
noticeable,  and  the  home-truths  came  for  the  most  part 
from  the  outsiders,  or  from  men  put  tip  late  in  the  day. 
Hot  this,  perhaps,  is  only  natural.  Desirable  as  it 
ever  must  be  to  bring  owner  and  occupier  together,  any 
weh  conference  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  recognized  by  a 
peculiar  tameness,  as  it  were — no  donbt,  in  some  degree, 
inevitable ;  and  if  the  new  Chambers  have  anything  more 
than  another  to  fear,  it  is  frombeing  overlaid  by  great  people. 

Not  but  that  a  variety  of  seasonable  topics  were 
talked  over.  If  these  Chambers  have  a  duty,  it  is  to  look 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  stock,  and  the  measures 
■boat  to  be  introduced  on  the  subject.  But  if  the  Central 
(timber  does  its  duty  in  this  way,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  Home-Cattle  Defence  Association  need 
ever  have  been  instituted,  or  one  more  call  made  upon 
tketgricnltnristf  It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
Wk  of  the  eamel ;  and  we  say,  seriously,  that  many  art 


already  sickening  of  such  repeated  demands  on  their 
pockets.  Then  the  Turnpike  business,  as  also  coming  before 
Parliament,  is  very  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  these 
societies ;  not  that  it  is  by  any  means  so  engrossing  a 
matter  as  some  would  seem  to  consider ;  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  our  weights  and  measures,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
manifestly  requires  attention.  Further,  the  Malt-Tax  is, 
at  any  rate,  something  to  talk  about.  As  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  said  at  Shrewsbury,  by  going  on  as  we  arc,-  and  ob- 
taining more  evidence,  the  duty  may  not  be  continued  for 
more  than  two  hundred  months  longer ;  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  beyond  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  More,  other 
honourable  gentlemen  still  made  as  little  mention  of  the 
Malt-Tax  as  possible.  For  the  moment  we  have  overlooked 
Mr.  Tomliue,  at  Ipswich,  an  M.F.  who  certainly  seems  to 
look  at  little  else :  "  Of  course  our  main  object,  as  it  was 
our  first  object,  is  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax." 
But,  over  and  above  this,  Mr.  Tomline  does  not  go  much 
with  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  So  far 
from  seeing  any  good  to  come  from  another  Committee, 
he  says  to  his  friends  in  Suffolk,  "  You  all  understand  the 
position  of  the  Malt-Tax,  and  don't  require  a  Committee 
to  give  you  a  knowledge  of  that  which  I  thought  was  in 
the  possession  of  every  man,  although  it  ppears  there 
are  some  county  members  who  seek  to  haveait,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  with  the  secret  understanding  that  it  is  not  to 
report  until  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  brought 
forward  two  budgets,"  This  is  a  somewhat  grave  charge, 
the  more  so  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  who  last  year,  if 
we  remember  aright,  was  Chairman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  What  was  said  in 
Suffolk  and  said  in  Shropshire  during  the  past  week  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  same  corresponding  society  will  read  strangely 
at  variance.  However,  there  is  no  mistake  about  Mr. 
Tomline's  own  notion  of  the  Chamber's  duties,  by  which 
agency  he  hopes  to  "  secure  free  trade  in  barley,  in  malt, 
and  in  silver/'    If  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  does  de- 
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termine  to  take  up  the  currency,  there  will  certainly  be 
something  to  do. 

But  are  there  no  other  questions  which  the  political 
organ  of  the  former  should  take  up  ?  If  there  are,  they 
were  only  incidentally  or  very  delicately  touched  on  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Bather  did  strike 
out  a  little  when  he  said,  "  There  is  the  question  of  Tenure, 
which,  if  not  now  before  the  Legislature,  in  course  of  time 
will  be,  unless  we  deal  with  it  in  a  suitable  manner.  Then 
there  arc  questions  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention, 
and  yet  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not — questions  relating 
to  the  Game-Laws.  I  aay,  gentlemen,  if  we  don't  take 
them  up  ourselves,  other  people  will  take  them  up  for  us." 
It  is  very  plain  that  most  people  arc  afraid  to  mention  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  game,  although,  if  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  proceeds  with  its  work,  this  must  come ;  and 
Lord  Lichfield,  at  Wolverhampton,  admitted  that "  the  game 
caused  more  ill-feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  than 
any  other  matter ;"  but  of  course  nothing  was  said  of  this 
in  Suffolk.  Again,  almost  the  last  speaker  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  almost  the  only  one  who  referred  to  Mr.  Bather's  sug- 
gestion as  to  Tenure,  was  Mr.  Mathew  Evans,  who  "  hoped 
the  question  of  an  equitable  Tenants'  Right  Bill  would 
be  considered.  He  thought  that  was  far  more  important 
than  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax  or  any  other  tax."  These 
remarks  as  to  game  and  to  Tenant  Right,  be  it  observed, 
were  received  with  marked  applause  by  the  general  body 
of  the  company,  although  such  topics  were  carefully 
avoided  by  the  leading  speakers, 


But  by  far  the  moat  curious  and  significant  omission  at 
the  two  companion  festivals  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford* 
shire  was  touching  County  Expenditure  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  County  Rates.  Although  there  was  plenty 
of  conversation  as  to  Boards  for  regulating  the  expenses  of 
highways,  no  one  seems  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the  more 
general  cost  of  keeping  a  county  in  repair.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  Mr.  Jasper  More  was  present 
at  both  these  dinners;  and  in  the  autumn  Mr. 
More  made  this  the  point  of  his  address  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Shropshire  Chamber.  Very  possibly,  how- 
ever,  the  honourable  gentleman  may  have  been  "  schooled  " 
in  the  interim  for  his  new  office ;  and  County  Expenditure, 
we  will  allow,  is  a  delicate  matter  to  discuss  when  the 
landlords  and  farmers  of  a  county  come  together.  Bat  it 
will  have  to  be  discussed  nevertheless,  with  so  many  other 
matters  contingent  on  its  adjustment.  The  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornwall,  indeed,  talked  of  nothing  else ; 
although  the  other  Chambers  in  Council,  just  at  the  same 
time,  talked  of  this  scarcely  at  all.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  Central  Chamber  hesitates  to  deal  with  so  im- 
portant a  business,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Mr. 
Bather's  words  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter:  "If  we 
don't  take  it  up  ourselves,  other  people  will  take  it  np  for 
us ;"  and  Mr.  Wyld,  the  Member  for  Bodmin,  will  in- 
troduce a  Bill  during  the  next  Session,  although 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  may  never  move  in  the 
matter  I 


FOBEIGN    AGBICULTUEAL    GOSSIP. 


It  appears  that  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into 
France  in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
8,000,000  quintals,  as  compared  with  2,000,000  quintals 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1806.  The  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  France  declined,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  to  8,100,000  quin- 
tals, as  compared  with  6,200,000  quintals  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1866.  Thus  the  imports  increased  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000 
quintals,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1866 ;  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  2,100,000  quintals.  Combining  these  two  dif- 
ferences together,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  8,100,000  quin- 
tals as  the  extent  of  the  deficit  occasioned  in  the  French 
home  wheat  supplies  by  the  indifferent  wheat  harvest  of 
last  autumn,  that  is  to  the  extent  of  the  deficit  to 
Nov.  1. — For  two  years  past  landed  property  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Bavaria  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
a  crisis  which  appears  to  affect  equally  town  and  country, 
and  the  intensity  of  which  must  be  truly  shocking  if  it  be 
true,  as  a  journal  recently  affirmed,  that  out  of  10,000 
houses  in  the  city  of  Munich  3,500  had  been  sold  by 
judicial  authority  during  the  two  last  years.  The  figures 
given  are  stated  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  even  if  we  reduce 
them  to  1,500,  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates, 
the  situation  will  scarcely  appear  less  sad,  and  the  picture 
will  become  even  more  sombre  still  when  we  add  that  in 
the  rural  districts  the  evil  is  greater  and  more  profound. 
Thus  out  of  126  rural  premises  the  expropriation  of  Which 
was  insisted  on  by  the  Munich  Mortgage  Bank  in  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  on  mortgage — the  loan  never  exceed- 
ing, it  should  be  added,  half  the  value  of  the  property — 
60  only  could  be  sold,  although  the  greatest  facilities 
as  regards  payment  were  offered  and  guaranteed 
to  purchasers.  The  Frankfort  Mortgage  Bank  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate  in  the  operations  of  the  same 


kind  to  which  it  had  recourse,  in  consequence  of  loan* 
which  it  had  agreed  to  make  in  Bavaria.  A  feet 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  serious  uneasiness,  hut 
which  is  said  to  occur  rather  frequently  now-a-days,  is  the 
abandonment  of  farms  by  their  proprietors,  who,  having 
come  to  an  end  of  their  resources,  after  having  exhausted 
the  soil  and  worn  out  their  plant,  wind  up  by  carrying  oi 
from  their  habitations  every  thing  which  can  be  removed, 
even  doors  and  windows.  They  disappear,  in  a  word, 
with  their  families,  abandoning  to  their  creditors  a  com- 
pletely ruined  mortgage,  which  the  latter  are  still  obliged 
to  administer.  Doubt  and  negation  in  the  matter  are 
rendered  impossible  or  nearly  so,  from  the  fact  that  the 
public  journals  are  constantly  inserting  warnings  given  to 
proprietors  whose  residences  are  unknown,  and  who  are 
thus  officially  warned  that  the  sale  of  the  property  nomi- 
nally theirs  will  be  proceeded  with  by  the  authority  of 
justice.  Finally,  as  a  closing  illustration  of  the  troubles 
and  distress  prevailing,  we  may  note  that  forced  sales  of 
premises  for  unpaid  taxes,  hitherto  nearly  unknown  in 
Bavaria,  have  become,  if  not  frequent,  at  any  rate  rather 
common.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
depreciation  of  landed  property — so  great,  indeed,  that  the 
Bank  of  Munich  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  purchaser  at 
an  upset  price  of  £2,000,  of  which  only  £500  is  required 
to  be  paid  immediately,  for  a  flour  mill  surrounded  with 
a  rather  important  quantity  of  land,  and  provided  with  a 
dwelling-house  and  farm-buildings,  the  whole  being  esti- 
mated in  March,  1864,  to  be  worth  £5,686.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  Franconia,  where  a 
brewery,  with  tools  and  a  small  quantity  of  land,  valued 
in  January,  1865,  at  £4,000,  was  offered  for  sale  at 
£1,800,  of  which  only  half  was  to  be  payable 
immediately,  while  no  purchaser  presented  him- 
self. As  regards  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  the 
means    of    remedying    it,    opinions    are    necessarily 
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toy  Abided,  and  the  first  phases  of  the  debate 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  hare  brought 
about  more  or  less  bitter  recriminations;  those  who 
throw  the  blame  on  cultivators  censuring  them  for  their 
want  of  intelligence,  while  the  agricultural  press  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  patriotism  shown  by  capitalists  and 
their  marked  preference  for  foreign  securities.  Others, 
again,  persist  in  seeing  in  the  crisis  only  a  temporary 
stagnation  in  affairs,  which  will  cease  with  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  food-products  now  in  course  of  realization. 
Interrogated  recently  on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  crisis  which  affected  property  in  Lower 
Bararia  arose  principally  from  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
land  since  1849;  the  diminution  in  the  net  revenue  do- 
med from  land,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
returns  obtained  and  the  reduction  in  the  prices  realized ; 
the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
in  consequence  of  the  more  active  demand  of  which 
capital  has  been  the  object ;  and  finally,  as  the  general 
result  of  all  the  cases  just  enumerated,  the  depreciation 
of  landed  securities.  As  regards  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  situation,  the  Minister  indicated  no 
others  than  the  putting  within  the  reach  of  persons  inte- 
rested the  capital  which  they  may  require,  confining  at 
the  same  time  the  rtile  of  the  State  to  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  normal 
diffusion  of  capital,  especially  by  the  creation  of  establish- 
ments which  undertake  the  task  of  effecting  this  diffusion 
in  a  regular  manner.  The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
by  the  author  of  a  work  published'  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Depreciation  of  Rural  Property  in  the  Provinces  of  Old 
Bavaria."  After  having  indicated  the  rapid  and  perhaps 
exaggerated  rise  in  the  value  of  the  soU  in  1848,  soon 
after  the  abolition  of  certain  remains  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  author  shows  that  mortgage  charges  and  debts  have 
increased,  while  the  rents  derived  from  landed  property 
haw  been  following  an  opposite  course.  He  deplores 
the  absence  of  special  instruction  and  of  sound  economic 


ideas  among  cultivators,  and  he  sees  no  remedy  for  the  evil 
except  in  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  morality  and  intel- 
ligence, and  in  a  fall  in  rural  property,  the  price  of  which  is 
no  longer  en  rapport  with  the  quotations  of  the  funds. 
Some  of  this  writer's  conclusions  are  considered  to  be  open 
to  discussion  and  criticism;  but  when,  putting  on  one 
side  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  crisis,  he  seeks 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  means  best  adapted  to 
relieve  agriculture  from  its  embarrassments,  he  can  find 
no  others  apparently  than  a  vague  suggestion  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  credit,  the  shaking  of  which  has  not  fol- 
lowed, butlrather  engendered  the  evil.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  state  of  affairs,  we  find  that,  not  only  in 
Bavaria,  but  in  all  Germany,  credit  is  confined  within  the 
most  narrow  limits.  Some  great  proprietor  of  Meck- 
lenburg or  Holstein,  [who  formerly  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
credit  among  Hamburg  capitalists,  and  who  ten  years 
since  paid  only  8|  per  cent,  for  his  loans,  is  often  now 
obliged  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  and  to  subscribe  besides,  when 
the  period  of  their  renewal  arrives,  to  very  onerous  con- 
ditions. In  Prussia,  we  are  informed  by  Herr  Becker, 
the  author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  reform  of  mort- 
gages, landed  property  was  last  year  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  great  embarrassment  for  weeks  together  for 
relatively  inconsiderable  sums  which  had  to  be  paid  in 
cash.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  extend,  then,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Bavaria,  although  nowhere  are  they 
more  strongly  apparent  than  they  are  there.  Not  only 
are  no  new  mortgage  investments  made,  but  old  ones  are 
restricted.  Time  was  when,  to  use  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  language  of  the  turf,  the  landed  proprie- 
tor was  "  the  favourite"  of  the  money  market,  and  had 
literally  to  select  between  offers  of  service  on  the  part  of 
capitalists  great  and  small ;  now  the  current  has  set  in 
another  direction,  and  it  is  only  guardians  who  do  not 
avoid  placing  out  on  mortgage  the  property  of  their  wards, 
and  who  do  not  throw  their  capital,  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  investors,  into  State  funds. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— Only  a  small  show  of 
sheep;  bat  trade  was  somewhat  better  than  last  week,  and 
price*  ranged  from  6d.  to  6£d.  per  lb.  for  the  best  sorts. 

DERBY  FAIR.— A  large  collection  of  fat  stock  of  all 
kind*.  A  considerable  number  of  beasts  remained  unsold. 
Of  sheep  there  was  a  very  good  show,  but  the  sale  for  them 
ns  anything  but  brisk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
found  for  calves  and  pigs,  the  numbers  of  which  were  more 
Rstricted.  Beef  7d.  to  8d.,  mutton  6d.  to  7d.,  veal  7|d.  to  8d., 
pwktyI.to8d.perlb. 

DONCASTER  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  was  very 
arjdy  supplied  with  both  beasts  and  sheep.  Some  splendid 
J*f  was  exhibited,  and  many  prime  animals  were  bought  by 
"**)  botchers ;  nevertheless,  there  was  not  so  lively  a  trade 
a  one  WOuld  hare  supposed  from  the  class  of  stock  shown. 
niuM  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  last  quoted ;  beef 
7s.  to  8s.  3d.,  ana  in  some  cases  8s.  6d.  per  stone ;  mutton  was 
a  Uw  sale,  at  from  5d.  to  64d.  per  lb. 

KNARESBBO*  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was 
aot  a  krge  show  of  stock.  Beef  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  stone, 
Buttoned,  to  7d.  per  lb. 

LAURENCEKIRK  FORTNIGHTLT  MARKET.— There 
na  a  good  attendance  and  a  pretty  fair  turn-out  of  fat  cattle, 
jad  also  s  few  milch  cows  and  store  stirks,the  latter  being  mostly 
ton  Ireland.  Prices  for  all  kinds  of  stock  were  a  good  deal 
"ck ;  indeed,  judging  from  appearance,  we  should  think  prime 
W  was  not  more  than  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  imperial  stone.  A 
camber  of  half-fed  beasts  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £12 
^^perhead.  ' 


ply 
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NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.  —  This  was  the 
smallest  market  we  have  had  for  a  lenghth  of  time ;  and  buyers 
being  very  scarce,  but  a  small  amount  of  business  was  done, 
and  prices  were  a  trifle  lower.  Beef  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  stone, 
sheep  5 Jd.  to  6|d.  per  lb. 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  sup- 

.  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  plenty  of  buyers.    Mr.  James 

irrett,  of  Brailes,  exhibited  some  very  prime  oxen,  which 
sold  at  high  nrices;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Compton 
Scorpion,  exhibited  some  fine  Down  sheen,  which  sold  well. 
Mutton  fetched  from  5d.  to  7d.,  and  beef  &ld.  to  7£d.  per  lb. 

SPILSBY  STOCK  MARKET.  —  The  supply  was  only 
small,  and  those  not  of  the  best  Quality.  Trade  was  dull,  and 
except  for  heifers  and  calves,  which  were  very  dear,  prices  had 
a  downward  tendency.  Drapes  and  young  store  beasts  were 
somewhat  lower. 

WARWICK  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  large  number  of 
cows  in  rood  average  condition.  There  was  not,  however,  a 
good  supply  of  beef  of  the  primest  quality,  but  a  largo  amount 
of  business  was  transacted  at  6id.  to  7d.  per  lb.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  sheep  disposed  of  at  rates  varying  from  6|d. 
to  7d.  per  lb. 

YORK  FAIR  has  been  one  of  the  flattest  which  has  been 
known  for  some  years.  There  were  few  buyers  of  hunters, 
whilst  coaching  horses  were  soon  bought  up.  Horses 
of  the  middle  class,  suitable  for  artilery  purposes,  were 
purchased  by  agents  for  our  own  Government;  and 
there  was  a  marked  absence  of  foreign  buyers,  or  of  com- 
missions for  military  horses  for  the  Continent,    Well-framed 
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powerful  dray  horns  found  customers,  us  also  did  well-limbed 
active  young  horses  for  London  work.  There  was  very  few 
ponies,  and  none  of  well-matched  pairs.  Teems  for  agricultu- 
ral work  were  also  in  demand ;  and  of  ordinary  two-year-old 
cart  horses  there  was  an  abundance  >t  £12  to  £15  each.  The 
following  may  be  quoted  as  the  ruling  prices  of  the  fair ;  Hun- 
ters, high-bred  young  horses,  broken  for  the  hunting-field,  £70 
to  £120,  ditto,  seasoned  and  fast,  £100  to  £200 ;  ditto,  up  to 
heavy  weights  and  of  celebraty,  £150  to  £300 ;  carnage 
horses,  well-bred,  upstanding  voung  animals,  £50  to  £100 ;  do., 
selection  of  match  colts  of  good  fashion,  greys  or  bays 
none  shown;  ditto,  active  light-stepping  horses,  adapted  for 
Broughams  and  light  carriage  work,  £50  to  £70 ;  ditto,  use- 
ful fast-going  animals  for  single  harness,  £40  to  £60 ;  well- 
bred  park  horses,  £50  to  £100 ;  neat-going  compact-built  cobs, 
£20  to  £40 ;  well-limbed,  active,  young  cart  horses,  suitable 
for  London  work  £30  to  £45 ;  useful  seasoned  horses  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  machine  work,  or  as  artilery  horses,  £18 
to  £30. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Ardee  :  There  was  a  marked  fall  in  the 
price  of  bce£  the  best  quality  of  which  was  quoted  at  56s.  to 
00s.,  while  second-class  ranged  from  50s.  to  53s.,  and  inferior 
beasts  from  37s.  fld.  to  45s.  per  cwt.  Three-year-old  bullocks 
£12  10s.  to  £15  each,  two-year-olds  from  £8  10s.  to  £11  10s. 
per  head.  Two-year-old  store  heifers  from  £0  to  £12  for  any- 
thing in  fair  condition.  Yearlings  (off)  from  £5  to  £8  a-piece. 
Mutton  was  not  quite  in  so  good  demand  as  beef  and  fair 
prices  were  obtained.  Best  weddcrs  fetched  from  6d.  to  6£d.t 
and  ewe  mutton  from  5d.  to  5|d.  for  good  quality.  Ased 
mutton,  4|d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  In  the  swine  fair  considerable 
business  was  done  for  the  export  trade,  rood  bacon  command- 
ing 48s.  to  50s.  per  cwt.  Store  pigs  from  40s.  to  50s.  each, 
and  bonhams  from  8s.  Od.  to  15s.  each. — Naas  :  Strippers  £7 
to  £9  a  head,  stores  sold  at  from  £12  to  £14  each,  two-year- 
old  heifers  from  £8  to  £10  each,  one-year-old  from  £5  to  £7* 
milch  cows  sold  at  from  £15  to  £18  a  piece ;  fat  sheep  of  rood 
quality  sold  at  from  5d.  to  fid.  per  lb.,  and  inferior  at  from 
4§d.  to  5d.,  yet  the  butchers  maintain  a  most  unprecedented 

firice,  namely,  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ,  bacon,  good  stores  brought 
rom  25s.  to  37s.  apiece, bonhams  19s.  to  15s.  each. — Keady  : 
Springers  brought  from  £12  to  £18  for  young  cattle,  for  aged 
cows  the  prices  ranged  from  £7  to  £9  milch  cows  brought  £8  10s. 
to  £13,  strippers  £7  10s.  to  £10.  A  limited  supply  of  beef,  price 
per  head  £12  to  £19.  Fat  sheep  sold  for  35s.  to  50s.  each.— 
Rathkeale  :  Cattle  was  at  an  advance  of  from  £1  to  £3  a 
head.  Butchers'  beef  was  fully  up  to  60s.  per  cwt.,  and 
mutton  6d.  per  lb.  siuk ;  two-year-old  heifers  rated  at  from  £8 
to  £10,  three-year-olds  £10  to  £13,  yearling  £3  16s.  to  £4 
10s,  dry  cows  £12  to  £14,  heavy  beasts  in  prime  condition 
£16  to  £19  each.  Wcdders  fetched  44s.  to  47s.  There  was 
an  enormous  number  of  pigs,  and  nearly  all  sold  off ;  highest 
price  for  bacon  46s.  per  cwt.— Ballyiiaise  :  Weaning  calves 
£1  10s.  to  £3  10s.  a  piece;  ycar-and-half-old  do.  (stirks)  £3 
10s.  to  £5  10s. ;  two-j cars-old  heifers  and  bullocks  (or  stores) 
£6  10s.  to  £9  10s.,  milch  cows  and  springers  near  the  drop- 
ping £7  10s.  to  £14  15s. ;  pigs  40s.  to  44e.  per  cwt.— New- 
town barry  :  Beef  50s.  to  58s.  per  cwt. ;  milch  cows,  spring- 
ers, and  three-year-old  cattle  £10  to  £17  each,  in  each  class ; 
two-year-old  £0  to  £10 ;  yearlings  £3  10s.  to  £5  10s. ;  mut- 
ton 4}d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  wethers  39s.  to  45s.,  ewes  30s.  to  38s. 
each  ;  bacon  pigs  40s.  to  47s.  per  cwt.,  stores  (advanced  class) 
40s.  to  50s.  each,  inferior  35s.  to  40s.,  slips  15s.  to  27s.  each, 
bonhums  7s.  6d.  to  13s.  each. — Borrisokane  :  Lambs  15s.  to 
22s.,  and  sheep  22s.  6d.  to  40s. ;  good  cattle  £12  10s.  to  £10 
10s.  each,  and  dry  and  stripper  cows  £9  to  £11  each ;  yearlings 
about  £3  10s.  to  £7  7s. ;  two-year-olds  about  £6  6s.  to  £10; 
milkers  and  springers  of  good  quality  were  much  looked  for, 
and  brought  £11  to  £15  15s.  each;  good  beef  may  be  set 
down  at  56s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.,  inferior  a  few  shillings  less. 
Fat  pigs  were  disposed  of  at  two  guineas  per  cwt.,  and  bonhams 
were  sold  at  from  15s.  to  28s.  per  pair. — Dundale  ;  Finished 
beef  brought  more  than  58s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. ;  second  quality 
60s.  to  55s.  The  supply  of  pigs  was  exceedingly  large ;  bacon 
43s.  to  |40s.  2d.  per  cwt. ;  good  stores  40s.  to  45s.  each. 
Call  am  :  Fat  sheep  were  briskly  bought  up  at  from  4d.  to 
5d.  per  lb.;  first-class  lambs  could  not  be  had  under  2Gs., 
whilst  the  best  hoggets  sold  freely  at  from  30s.  to  34-s. 
Springing  eows,  likely  to  drop  in  March,  mustered  strongly  ; 
new  milch  cows  scarce,  and  in  excellent  request,  the  former 
cold  generally  at  from  £8  10s.  to  £11  15s.,  the  latter  £10  10s, 


to  £14  10s.    Advanced  store  cattle  were  speedily  swept  way 
at  figures  ranging  from  £10  to  £13 ;  yearling  and  two-year- 
olds  numerous,  and  demand  slack,  except  for  tap  ones,  which 
rated  at  from  £6  to  £10,  inferiors  £4  to  £6  15s.,  and  calves 
£2  10s.  to  £3  5s.    Only  a  limited  number  of  beeves,  which 
were  purchased  at  about  56s.  per  cwt.  for  prime,  down  to  **s. 
per  cwt.  for  inferior.— Kiln  aleck  :  Pork  ranged  from  3**. 
to  40s.  on  the  foot,  sinking  offal.    Weaning  calves  sold  at  tl 
10s.  to  £4  10s.  each,  springers  (near  calving)  sold  from  £8  to 
£12,  two-year-old  heifers  sold  at  from  £10  to  £12 10s.  each. 
Moate  :  Three  year  old  heifers  ranged  from  £13  to  £H,  two 
year  olds  from  £12  to  £13  10s.,  yearlings  from  £4  to  £5  UK., 
three  year  old  wethers  from  35s.  to  42s.,  lambs  from  18s.  to 
22s.  fid.    Pigs  sold  at  40s.  to  42*.  per  cwt.   The  hones  ex- 
hibited were  of  the  most  inferior  description,  and  scarcely 
realized  from  £8  to  £10  each.— Camlough  :  Beef  sold  st 
from  50s.  to  60s.  per  cwt,  springers  from  £10  to  £14  **», 
strippers  from  £8  to  £10  each.    The  horse  fair  wis  fairly 
supplied  with  cattle,  which  were    chiefly   of  the   tam* 
class.    The     prices     varied    from    £26    down.    On  the 
whole,  however,    a  tolerable  business    was  transactcd- 
Castledermot  :  Springers  and  milch  cows  brought  from  11* 
to  £18,  and  some  even  £21  each.    Good  wether  mutton  sold 
at'Od.,  and  second-class  5d.  to  5ftd.  per  lb. ;  lambs  firora 1 2k 
to  28s.,  four-year-old  heifers  and  bullocks  fetched  from  £H  to 
£10,  three-year-old  £12  to  £14,  two-year-olds  £9  to  111,  »d 
yearlings  from  £6  to  £8;   pork  sold  at  42s ,  forward  stow 
50s.  to  55s.,  smaller  ones  and  bonhams  from  10s.  to  15s.  each. 
— Cootehill:   For  porkers  42s.  Od.  to  44s.  per  cwt,  slips 
32s.  to  42s.  each,  bonhams  average  25s.  per  pair.    Fat  BeasU. 
fit  for  knife  £2  5s.  and  down,  mediums  40s.  and  down;  lam's 
average  27s.  0d.,  mutton  Old.  to  7Jd.  per  lb.    Cattle,  taste 
buying;  good  fat  beasts  realised  a  slight  advance,  young  itirfc 
and  bullocks  £2  10s  to  £2  17s.  0d.,  yearlings  £4 10s.  to  15 
5s.,  two-year-olds  £0  10s.  to  £9,  beef  0d.  to  8d.  par  lb. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON.  Monday,  Dec.  23.— During  the  past  wert  the 
arrivals,  both  coastwise  and  from  abroad,  have  been  more  li- 
beral.   Trade  good  for  best  samples ;  inferior  lots  a  slow  sale 
The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : — 

Yorkshire  Flukes 130s.  to  160s.  per  ton 

Ditto  Regents 180s.  to  150s.    „ 

Ditto  Rocics 110s.  to  120s.    „ 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents 140s.  to  100s.    „ 

Lincolnshire  Regents 120s.  to  140s.    „ 

Dunbar  and  Bast  Lothian  Regents. . .     130s.  to  150s.     » 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  Regents 110s.  to  140s.    „ 

Ditto  Rocks lOOs.toUOs.     „ 

French  and  Belgian  whites 80s.  to   90s.    „ 

Alex.  Tod. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Dec.  23.— The  supplies  of  potatoes  on 
sale  at  these  markets  are  less  extensive.  The  demand  has  inv- 
proved,  and  prices  have  an  upward  tendency.  The  import  inw 
London  Inst  week  consisted  of  1,004  sacks  from  Dunkirk,  £J 
bags  Harlingen,  32  casks  Hamburg,  181  tons  Uonfleor,  M 
sacks  Boulogne,  00  tons  2  sacks  Caen ;  47  packages  Rotterdam, 
and  120  tons  from  Groningcn. 

Regents 120s.  to  180s.   per  ton 

Flukes    130s.  to  180*.         », 

Rocks 100s.  to  130s.         „ 

French  80s.  to    90s.         » 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Barnsley,  (SntjrdsT 
last)  :  Rocks  12s.  to  12s.  0d.,  regents  14s.  to  14s.  0d.,  aad  flutes 
14s.  Od.  to  15s.  per  load.— Doncaster,  (Saturday  last) :  A 
moderate  supply  at  about  last  week's  quotations  ;  regents  lw- 
to  14s.  per  load.— Howdex,  (Saturday  last) :  Potstoes  U* 
to  Is.  per  stone.— Ponteeract,  (Saturday  last) :  Potatoes  i«. 
5d.  per  weigh.— York,  (Saturday  last.)— The  supplies  oi 
Potatoes  were  on  the  most  limited  scale,  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable weather ;  the  price  per  tub  of  2801bs.  was  15s.y  as* 
Is.  Id.  per  peek  retail, 
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LEEDS    FAT    STOCK    SHOW. 

The  weather  waa  by  no  means  favourable,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  lane  aa  could  have  been  desired.  The  show 
of  lit  stock  famished  a  good  lot  of  animals  to  compete  for  the 
liberal  mixes  set  forth  in  the  list  of  the  Leeds  Smithfleld  dob. 
The  joages  may  have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  other 
daises,  bat  they  had  none  in  awarding  to  Mr.  M'Combie's 
beast  the  white  rosette  of  the  Mayor's  cup,  valued  at  £20,  as 
the  finest  beast  in  the  show-ground.  Mr.  G.  Taylor's  short- 
bora,  which  stood  first  in  its  okas  at  Birmingham,  and  there 
orerthrew  the  shorthorn  which  has  subsequently  been  placed 
before  all  others  of  the  breed  in  London,  had  in  its  turn  to 
iseeuaVat  Leeds,  where  it  only  came  in  second,  the  first  place 
being  given  to  a  fine  beast  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P., 
Darlington.  The  Innkeepers*  Cup,  value  £10,  for  the  best 
safer,  fell  to  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. ;  and  two  other  cups 
-the  Tradesmen's  for  the  best  cross-bred  bullock,  and  that 
gma  by  the  Leeds  Butchers'  Association  for  the  best  beast  in 
the  Tenant  Farmers'  Class— went  to  Scotland,  being  mined  by 
the  well-known  Mr.  Richard  R.  Harris,  of  Forres.  Only  one 
prominent  honour  was  retained  in  the  locality,  and  this  was  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  stock,  viz., 
that  of  mt  cows.  Mr.  James  Hindell,  Farkside,  Beeston,  was 
the  winner  of  the  cup  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  club,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wright,  for  the  best  animal  of  that  description.  There 
was  not  a  large  show  of  sheep ;  Mr.  Byron,  of  oleaford,  was 
the  successful  exhibitor  for  the  club's  silver  cup.  Pigs  ex- 
celled si  well  in  bulk  as  in  numbers ;  they  have  never  been 
»  numerous,  and  they  have  never  been  so  fat.  The  Mer- 
chants' Can  was  gained  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Rhodes,  Snaith.  and  the 
Clab  Cap  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  Hayley-hill,  Halifax. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  judges :  Cattle  and 
sheep,— Mr.  B.  Hammond,  Bradford ;  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Pan- 
nall;  Mr.  T.  T^cock,  Leeds.  Pigs.— Mr.  O.  Mangles, 
Gireadale;  Mr.  Win.  Parkin,  Spofforth.  Roots.— Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  Tempte-Newsam,  Leeds. 

Their  awards  were  aa  follow: 

SHORTHORNS. 

Ox,  of  any  age,  Mr.  S.  Wiley,  Brandsby ;  second,  Rev.  T. 
Stnu&rth,  Storrs,  Windermere. 

Ox,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P., 
Barhagton ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Cow, Mr.  W.B.Wainman. Harrogate;  second.  His  Grace 
theDnke  of  Devonshire,  Holkar  Hall. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  Bart., 
Wellington  (and  innkeepers'  cup)  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease, 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Cross-bred  or  Irish  ox,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris,  Earn  Hill,  Forres, 
N.B.  (snd  tndeamen's  cup) ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  MJ>., 
baifcngton. 

Foiled  Scotch  ox,  Mr.  W.  M'Combie,  Aberdeen  (Mayor's 
cap) ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Knowles,  Aberdeen  (and  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society's  cup). 


Scotch  cow  or  heifer,  Mr.  James  Reid,  Aberdeen ; 
"cond,  ditto. 

Highland  cow  or  heifer,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. ;  se- 
eped, Captain  Gunter,  Wetherby. 

Shorthorn  ox,  Mr.  S.  Wiley,  Brandsby. 

Shorthorn  cow  or  heifer,  Mr.  T.  Willis,  Bedale ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Thornton,  inn.,  Darlington. 

Cross-hied  ox,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris,  Earnhill.  Forres,  N3. 
(Leeds  butchers'  cup) ;  second,  Mr.  W.  M'Combie,  Aberdeen. 

Fst  cow,  in  milk,  Mr.  J.  Hindell.  Beeston  (chairman's 
csp) ;  second,  Mr.  £.  Wilson,  Osmonthorpe. 

SHEEP. 
Leicester  or  Long  Wool  Sheep. 
Pen  of  three  wethers  or  gimmers,  under  two  years  old,  Mr. 
J.  Byron,  Sleaford  (Clab  cup) ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
Bfi&ham. 

Pen  of  three  south  or  other  down  wethers,  of  any  age,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock ;  second,  ditto. 

Pen  of  three  horned  Scotch,  Ionic,  or  mountain  wethers,  of 
tsy  sge,  Captain  Gunter,  Wetherby ;  second,  ditto. 
PIGS. 
Fst  pi*,  large  breed,  of  any  age,  Mr.  J.  Lakeland,  Retford ; 
wcoad,  ditto. 


Fat  pier,  hoe;,  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  exceeding  14  months 
old,  Mr.  E.  Rhodes,  Snaith  (Merchants*  cup) ;  second,  Sir  J. 
W.  Ramsden,  Byrara  Hall. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  under  14  months  old, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Jackson,  Leeds;  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Keyworth, 
Headingley. 

fut  sow,  middle  breed,  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Sagar,  Bradford  j 
second,  Mr.  R.  E.  Duckering,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

E*t  pi*,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  exceeding  14  months 
old,  Mr.  J.  Dyson,  Leeds;  second,  Mr.  W.  Keyworth. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  under  14  months  old,  Mr. 


Joseph  xTrnmfiL  Leeds ;  second,  Mr.  S.  S.  Jackson,  Halifax. 

Fat  sow,  small  breed,  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Halifax ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Dnckerina;. 

Pen  of  three  pork  pigs,  under  20  weeks  old,  Mr.  Alfred 
Westerman,  Headingley ;  second,  ditto. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  Potter- 
newton ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Duckering,  Kirton  Lindsey ;  Mr.  Henry 
Rider,  Hunslet ;  Mr.  George  Wilson,  Leeds ;  and  Mr.  John 
Fagan,  Leeds. 

ROOTS. 

Mangold  wurtael,  Mr.  G.  Nussey, Jan.,  Lincolnshire. 

Swede  turnips,  Mr.  J.  Sucksmith,  Hipperholme ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Onthwsite,  Knaresbro'. 

Common  turnips,  Mr.  W.  Ripley,  York;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Sucksmith,  Hipperholme.  Mr.  T.  Backhouse,  Roundhay,  a, 
silver  medal  for  Kohl  Rabi,  a  new  species  of  cattle  food. 

Potatoes,  Mr.  G.  Nussey,  jun,,  Lincolnshire. 


BUGBY  CATTLE  AND  BOOT  SHOW. 
PRIZES. 

For  the  best  fat  steer,  flnst  prize,  ten  pounds,  to  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence,  Corbridge;  second,  six  pounds,  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Rugby. 

five  pounds  for  the  best  fat  cow  that  has  had  a  calf  in  1866. 
—Mr.  J.  A.  Beale. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  bull,  of  pure  breed,  above  a  year 
old.— Mr.  William  Cowley,  of  Aahby  St  Leger. 

Five  nounds  for  the  best  pure  shorthorned  bull,  above  one 
and  under  three  years  old,  the  property  of  a  tenant-farmer. 
—Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim,  Burbidge. 

Five  nounds  for  the  best  cow  in  milk  at  the  time  of  the  show. 
—Mr.  W.  Senhouse. 

Six  pounds  for  the  best  pure  breeding-cow,  which  has  had  a 
calf  in  1867.— Mr.  W.  Senhouse.  Second,  four  pounds,  Mr. 
W.  Senhouse. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  heifer  in  milk,  under  four  years 
old.— Mr.  W.  Senhouse. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  under 
three  years  old. — Mr.  W.  Senhouse. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  yearling  heifer.— Rev.  J.  P.  Con- 
stable. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  pair  of  yearling  steers.— Mr.  John 
Crofts. 

HOUSES. 

Ten  pounds  for  the  best  mare  or  gelding  for  hunting  pur- 
poses under  six  years  old. — Mr.  W.  &.  Line. 

Five  pounds  for  the  best  cart-mare  in  foal  or  with  a  foal  at 
her  foot— Mr.  W.  Moxon. 

Two  pounds  for  the  beat  cart-colt,  or  filly,  under  two  years 
old.— J.  M.  Norman. 

BHZl?  A1TD  LAMBS. 

Five  nounds  for  the  best  three  Shropshire  breeding  theaves. 
—Mr.  S.  Pilgrim. 

Three  pounds  for  the  best  three  cross-bred  shearlings  ;  and 
onepound  for  the  three  next  best.— Mr.  W.  S.  Townsend. 

Three  pounds  for  the  best  three  breeding-ewes.— Mr.  Joseph 
Goodman. 

Two  pounds  for  the  best  three  theaves.— Mr.  J.  Berry, 

Two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  the  best  three  wether-lambs, 
bred  by  the  exhibitor.— Mr.  Cowley,  of  Watford. 

Two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  the  best  three  ewe-lambs,  bred 
by  the  exhibitor,— Mr.  W.  Crowley. 
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Three  pounds  for  the  best  sow  or  yelt  of  Urge  breed."— Mr. 
Edmonds. 

Two  guineas  for  the  best  three  breeding  pigs  under  six 
months  olds.— Mr.  Edmunds. 

Three  pounds  for  the  best  boar  pig  of  any  breed,  in  working 
order.— Mr,  Edmunds. 

EXTRA  OTOOC. 

Fire  pounds,  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  beast,  as  extra 
stock,  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  six  months 
preceding  the  show.— M.  J .  A.  Beale. 

FOB  TH1  BIST  CULTIVATED  I  ABM, 

Ten  pounds  and  the  sweepstakes  of  ten  shillings  each  for 
the  best  cultivated  farm  (being  all  he  occupies)  of  not  less 
than  100  acres.— Mr.  Joseph  Berry,  Holbrook  Farm,  New- 
bold-on-Avon. 

four  pounds  for  the  cleanest  and  best  crop  of  Swedish  tur* 
nips,  of  not  less  than  four  acres  in  one  piece,  and  the  sweep- 
stakes of  five  shillings  each.— Mr.  H.  Brierley,  jun.,  Church 
Lawford. 

Two  pounds  for  the  best  crop  of  white  turnips,  of  not  less 
than  four  acres  in  one  niece,  and  the  sweepstakes  of  five  shil- 
lings each.— Mr.  Joseph  Berry;  second,  one  pound,  Mr.  H. 
Brierley,  jun. 

Four  pounds  for  the  best  orop  of  raangold-wurtsel,  of  not 
less  than  two  acres,  and  the  sweepstakes  of  fire  shillings  each. 
—Mr.  Edwards,  Rogby. 

One  pound  fifteen  shillings  for  the  best  orop  of  csrrots,  of 
not  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  the  sweepstakes  of  fire  shil- 
lings each.— Mr.  Joseph  Berry. 

Fire  pounds  for  the  cleanest  and  best  general  crop  of  roots, 
including  cabbage,  of  not  lets  than  eight  acres,  and  the  sweep- 
stakes of  five  shillings  each.— Mr.  H.  Brierley,  jun. 

One  pound  for  the  best  crop  of  eabbage,  of  not  less  than  an 
«ere,  and  the  sweepstakes  of  fire  shillings  each.— Mr.  J.  Berry. 


BOTLET  AND  SOUTH  HANTS  OLUB. 

The  following  are  the  prises  awarded  by  the  judges :  Messrs. 
Holdaway,  Knight  (of  Droxford),  Beeves,  and  Withers. 

A  prize  of  £6,  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  of 
Cranbury  Park,  for  the  best  ten  acres  of  swedes,  raised  by 
means  of  artificial  manures  only — Mr.  Wyatt,  86  tons  15  cwt. 
8  qrs.  Stibs.  per  acre.  A  prize  of  £2,  given  by  Mr.  O.  Hunt, 
for  the  second-best  ditto,  Mr.  Jeffery,  24  tons  1  cwt.  1  qr. 
BOlbs. 

A  prise  of  £5,  given  by  Mr.  Stenart  Macnaghten,  of  Bit- 
terne  Manor  House,  for  the  best  six  acres  of  drilled  swedes- 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gater,  24  tons  18  ewt.  2  qrs.  81bs.  For  the  second 
prise  of  80s.  there  was  a  tie,  and  the  sum  divided  between 
Mr.  Bosling,  24  tons  1  cwt.  1  qr.  20lbs.,  and  Mr.  J.  Withers, 
same  weight. 

A  prise  of  £8,  given  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Cartas,  for  the 
best  six  acres  of  common  turnips— Mr.  Mean,  22  tons  6  cwt. 
Sqn.241bs. 

A  prize  of  £2,  given  by  Mr.  Toogood,  seed  merchant,  for 
the  best  four  acres  of  turnips,  raised  by  means  of  artificial 
manures  only,  and  grown  as  a  second  crop  after  peas,  vetches, 
rye,  &c.,  ana  sown  after  July  7th— Mr.  Holdaway,  20  tons  9 
qrs.  leibs. 

A  prize  of  £8,  given  by  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Bailey,  for  the 
best  five  acres  of  mangel  wursel.  A  mixed  crop  of  mantels 
and  carrots,  or  other  roots,  was  eligible  to  show  for  this  prize, 
and  the  total  weight  reckoned.— Mr.  Drewitt*  88  tons  8  cwt. 
2  qrs.  81bs. 

A  prize  of  £2,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Warner,  for  the  best  two 
acres  of  mangel  wureel— Capt.  Robinson,  21  tons,  11  cwt.  1 
qr.  201bs. 

A  prize  of  £2,  given  by  Mr.  Caleb  Gater,  for  the  best  three 
acres  of  mangel  wurzel,  or  swedes,  sown  after  June  10th,  as  a 
second  crop  after  grass,  rye.  trifolium,  tares,  &c— Mr.  Hosting, 
23toiuircwt.larT20fi)s; 

A  prize  of  £2,  for  the  best  five  acres  of  hybrid  turnips- 
Mr.  Withers,  17  tons  2  cwt. 

A  prize  of  £2,  given  by  Mr.  O.  Scott,  for  the  best  two  acres 
of  cabbages— gapt,  Robinson,  22  tons  10  cwt. 


YBIZEi  W*  tTX  BOOTt. 

Six  heaviest  swedes,  791bs.,  Mr.  Drewitt,  5fl,  second  ditto, 
731bs.,  Mr.  Hewitt. 

Six  best  shaped  ditto,  and  2a.  fld.  second  best,  prizes  divided 
between  Mr.  Drewitt  and  Mr.  Withers. 

Six  best  shaped  green  or  bronzed  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Warner. 

Six  best  shaped  white  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Warner. 

Six  heaviest  turnips,  931be*  Mr.  Franklin. 

Best  shaped  green,  white,  red  round,  or  globe  ditto,  Mr, 
Withers. 

Best  shaped  tankard  turnips,  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Best  shaped  hybrid  turnips,  Mr.  C.  Gater. 

Six  heaviest  mangel  wureel,  991bs.,  Mr.  Drewitt, 

Six  best  shaped  long?  red  ditto,  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Ditto  orange  globe  oitto,  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Ditto  long  yellow  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Warner. 

Four  heaviest  cabbages,  1121bs.,  Captain  Bobinson. 

Four  heaviest  kohl-rabi,  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Best  collection  of  gourds,  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Six  heaviest  gourds,  SOOlbs.,  Mr.  Drewitt, 


THE  GUERN8EY  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY.—On  the  18th  Dec.  this  society  held  their  anneal  ev 
hibition,  whioh  is  reported  to  have  exceeded  the  last  held,  no: 
only  in  extent,  but  in  the  quantity  of  the  prodnce  exhibited. 
The  weighing  of  the  root-crops  has  given  the  following 

results;  *«fr 

per  Eng.  acre. 

Messrs.  Lbs.  per  perch.      Tons.  cwt. 

John  Carre*,  1st  prize  189  9    7 

Nicholas  Torode,  2nd  prize 178  8  V 

PARSNIPS. 

Thomas  Carre",  1st  prize .* 494  23   17 

H?^  Jersey,      ]  2nd  pike  466  I»    0 

John  De  Garis,  jun.,  J  *  u  F  «•  *" 
CARROTS. 

Charles  Le  Page,  1st  prize 879  42    9 

John  De  Garis,  jun.,  2nd  prise  ...  819 39   1* 

MANGOLDS. 

Thomas  Carr6, 1st  prise 1181  57    0 

John  CarrC,  2nd  pr&e 1078  62     1 

MANGOLDS   AFTER  ANOTHER  CROP. 

H.  De  J.  Le  Lacheur,  1st  prise  ...  700  33  16 

BonamyMartel,  2nd  prise  626  30    3 

SWEDES  AFTER  ANOTHER  CROP. 

Thomas  Carre\  1st  prise 688  26    0 

J.  A.  Le  Messuner,  2nd  prise 631  »   1S 

TURNIPS  AFTER  VETCHES  OR  CLOVER. 

Thomas  CarrS,  1st  prise 717  &*   ** 

Hilary  Quertier,  2nd  prise 7<tt 34    0 


SALE  OF  LORD  DARTMOUTH'S  SHORTHOlftS.- 
This  small  herd  of  cattle  was  sold  by  auction  at  PatshftU,  on 
last  month,  by  Mr.  Strafford.  Although  kit  had  been  »  «u- 
tence  only  seven  years,  there  were  several  animals  of  fsvouni* 
blood.  Lot  4,  "Jessica,"  a  fine  cow  of  the  J  tribe,  «> 
bought  by  Mr. Beasley  for  96  guineas;  her  two  hetfen, 
"  Dog-rosen  and  "  Desdemona,"  made  respectively  48  g*""*8 
(Rev,  O.  W.  Holbech),  and  30  guineas  (Mr. Knley  D™)>™ 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  taking  her  bull-calf  at  30  giuneas.   Tw 


Forester),  were  the  other  principal  lota.  The  17  cows i  aud 
heifers  averaged  £40  9a. ;  the  seven  bulls  made  but  £32  o«. 
each. 

CHEESE  FACTORY  AT  SWINDON.— The  dairymen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  are  about  to  try  the  factor* 
system  of  cheese-making.  A  meeting  of  gentlemen  intfrrw 
in  the  matter  was  held  to  select  a  site  suitable  for  the  roqumt* 
buildings,  and,  after  surveying  several  plots  of  ground,  it  wa* 
agreed  to  recommend  a  site  belonging  to  the  Charterhouse. 
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IMPORTANT  TRADE-MARK  CASE  IN 
CHANCERY. 

(Before  Viee-Ckencdhr  Bpragge.) 

Daws  t.  KEnoTOY.— The  plaintifls  in  this  ease  are  the 
wefi-tsown  firm  of  Perry  Davis  and  Son,  of  Providence.,  R.I., 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  17,  Southampton-row,  Hoi- 
bora,  London,  W.C. ;  and  the  action  was  brought  at  the  Hay, 
1867,  term  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  to  restrain  the  defendant,  a  resident  of  Hamilton,  from 
the  use  of  their  trade  mark— "  Pain  Killer ."  The  hearing 
occupied  the  Court  two  days ;  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  after 
withholding  his  decision  till  September  3rd,  1867,  then  gave 
it  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  granting  a  perpetual  injunction 
sgaiast  the  defendant,  and  ordering  him  to  pay  to  the  plaintiffs 
all  the  profits  he  had  made  by  the  use  of  their  trade-mark,  and 
all  the  costs  of  the  suit,  4c.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
judgment  will  sufficiently  explain  the  case,  and  show  the  justice 
of  the  learned  Yiee-ChaneelloT's  decision :  "  The  defendant 
contends  that  what  the  plaintiffs  call  a  trade-mark  is  not  pro- 
periy  a  trade-mark,  but  a  term  of  description  of  the  article 
which  he  prepares.  I  do  not  agree  in  this.  It  is  a  quaint 
combination  of  woids  newer  probably  used  together  before, 
&     •  ^  a  BftQieijy  which  the  inventor  desired  his  preparation 


ihooldlje  made  known,  and  calculated,  as  he  rightly  judged, 
from  its  Quaintness  to  fix  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  general 


public.  I  come  now  to  the  principal  question  in  the 
namely,  whether  the  defendant  has  infringed  the  plaintiffs' 
trsie-niark.  He  has  been  for  several  years  the  manufacturer 
and  vendor  of  a  preparation  to  which  he  ascribes  many  of  the 
virtues  which  are  claimed  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  to  wnich  he 
hat  given  the  designation  "  Pain  Ruler  "  If  he  had  used  the 
designation  alone,  it  would  be  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the 
pbrintift  right.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  words  are  so 
aaed  ss  not  to  mislead  purchasers.  The  defendant's  article  is 
spoken  of  by  druggists  in  Hamilton  as  first  known  in  the  trade 
within  the  fast  five  years.  The  defendant  says  he  made  it  and 
idTotised  it  in  a  local  paper  (in  Dundas)  some  years  before. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  obscurely  known  until  the  later  date : 
but  even  at  the  earlier  date  the  plaintiffs'  article  had  obtained 
agreat  reputation  and  a  very  large  sale  under  the  name  of 
1  Fain  Killer/  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  pre- 
fix of  the  name  of  the  maker.  Differences  are  pointed  out 
between  the  sv/pearances  of  the  bottles  and  the  labels  in  which 
respectively  the  article  of  the  plaintiffs  and  that  of  the  defend- 
ant are  sold.  To  the  eye  there  is  an  obvious  difference  when 
the  two  are  seen  together,  and  they  are  not  called  by  the  same 
iome ;  the  plaintiffs'  article  being  called  '  Perry  Davis's  Vege- 
table Ran  Killer/  while  the  defendant's  is  called'  the  Great 
Heme  Bemedv,  Kennedy's  Pain  Killer.'  The  grievance  of 
the  complaint  is,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  words  •  Pain  Killer.' " 
The  judgment  concludes  thus :  "  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  cases  on  the  law  of  trade-marks,  which 
?  now  well  understood.  The  application  of  it  to  particular 
esss  is  the  difficulty.  I  will  only  refer  to  the  language  of 
lord  Cranworth  in  Farina  9.  Silverlock ;  it  is  peculiarly  ap- 
pnsHe  to  the  ease  before  me.  Judges  may  occasionally  have 
erred  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  facts,  but  I 
twprehend  that  the  law  is  perfectly  clear— that  any  one  who 
has  adopted  a  particular  mode  of  designating  his  particular 
{ftanafaetare  has  a  right  to  say,  not  that  other  persons  shall 
not  tell  exactly  the  same  article,  better  or  worse,  or  an  article 
looking  exactly  like  it,  but  that  they  shall  not  sell  it  in  such 
way  ae  to  steal  (so  he  calls  it)  his  trade-mark,  and  make  pur- 
chasers believe  that  it  is  the  manufacture  to  which  the  trade- 
fcark  originally  was  applied.  The  practice  of  appropriating 
the  trade-nark  of  others  has  been  reprobated  by  various 
judges,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lora  Cranworth  used  the 
word  *steaF  to  mark  his  sense  of  its  gross  impropriety.  In 
the  Colline  Company  r.  Cowan,  Sir  w.  Page  Wood  took  oc- 
casion to  characterise  it  in  language  not  more  severe  than  just : 
'1  cannot  conceive,'  he  said,  '  of  anything  short  of  indictable 
offences  more  discreditable  than  this  course  of  proceeding.' " 
"The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  an  injunction  on  the  terms 
prayed  fat  by  their  bill,  and  to  an  account  as  prayed*  The 
decree  will  be  with  cofU,N 


MR.  CRISPS  SALE  OP  HORSES. 

The  relinquishment  of  the  hire  of  a  range  of  250  acres  of 
grass  land  has  induced  Mr.  iCrisp  to  dispose  of  an  exten- 
sive draft  of  surplus  stock  from  the  Butiey  stud.  These 
were  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  Bond,  at  the  commodious  sale 
establishment,  adjoining  the  Melton  station,  some  six  miles 
from  Butiey,  and  of  ready  access  by  rail  from  all  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Counties.  The  catalogue  embraced  some  seventy-five 
lota,  including,  according  to  the  auctioneer's  description,  four 
first-class  Suffolk  stallions,  twenty-four  brood-mares  and  fillies, 
and  twenty-three  foals,  geldings,  and  yearling  colts,  besides  an 
assortment  of  twenty-one  hunters,  hacks,  and  unbroken  colts, 
for  saddle  and  harness.  The  stallions,  although  described  as 
first-class,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  the  A 1  stamp,  inasmuch 
as  the  highest  price  obtained  was  short  of  £40.  We  may  just 
remark,  that  it  was  unlikely  the  vendor  would  submit  to 
unreserved  sale  the  "  Champions,"  "  Conquerors,"  and  M  Cup- 
bearers" which  have  rendered  his  name  so  conspicuous  in  the 
prize  list,  such  goods  being  principally  reserved  for  the  de- 
mand of  Prussian  agents,  German  barons,  and  such  like,  at 
figures  not  likely  to  be  reached  at  a  draft  sale. 

The  best  of  the  stallions,  a  white-faced  four-year-old,  May 
Duke,  went  into  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Norfolk,  and  if  a 
little  bigger  and  more  level,  might  have  done  well  in  the  home- 
district.  Among  the  brood-mares  were  several  remarkably  well- 
bred  ones,  but  very  rough  from  the  marshes,  and  rather  under- 
sized, so  that  they  did  not  reach  long  figures.  The  agent  for  Lord 
Derby  secured  one  or  two ;  others  were  bought  for  Wilts,  Es- 
sex, and  Buckinghamshire;  the  highest-priced  mare  and  foal 
making£77,and  the  next  three  £60  each.  The  best  1  and  2-year- 
old  fillies  were  bought  to  remain  in  the  county,  the  natives 
having  an  eye  to  pedigree,  several  of  the  lots  straining  back 
through  the  mares'  side  to  the  dams  of  Catlin's  Duke,  winner 
of  the  first  prize  at  the  Boyal  Show  at  Windsor,  Crisp's  "  Con- 

Sueror",  sold  for  800  guineas,  and  other  celebrated  winners. 
[essrs.  Wolton,  Biddel,  Capon,  and  others,  having  their  especial 
picks  out  of  the  list.  Among  the  riding  horses  were  several 
remarkably  handsome  well-bred  animals,  the  highest  price,  107 
guineas,  being  given  by  Mr.  Grout,  for  a  brown  carriage  colt. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  county  breeders,  and  the  sale 
was  conducted  in  a  manner,  for  despatch  and  convenience, 
very  creditable  to  the  auctioneer.  The  total  amount  was  just 
about  £2,000,  a  very  respectable  sum  for  a  tenant  fanner's  sale 
of  surplus  horse-stock. 


THE 


POLICE  PRESERVATION  OB1 
GAME  ACT. 


Sib,— At  the  nomination  for  South  Leicestershire  Mr". 
Paget  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  "  was  decidedly  opposed 

Lord  Berner**  Act  for  employing  the  police  to  assist  in  die 
preservation  of  game." 

Mr.  Fell  said  as  little  about  the  game  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  nothing  about  the  Police  Preservation  of  Game  Act. 

Mr.  Pell  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  Lord  Berners,  I  see,  has  just  enrolled  himself  amongst  the 
members. 

Does  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  mean  to  go  for  or  against 
the  Police  Preservation  of  Game  ActP  And  how  far  will 
Lord  Berners  go  with  the  Chamber  P 

I  was  told  on  its  being  originated  that  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture would  take  up  the  gamequestion. 

In  what  way  P 

Let  there  be  no  disguising  the  met  that  this  Police  Game- 
keeper Act  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  measures  amongst  the 
tenant  farmers  that  ever  was  passed ;  and  if  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  holds  to  its  promise  to  look  to  matters  affecting 
agriculture  in  Parliament,  it  must  look  to  this  perhaps  above 
aU  others. 

I  see  that  the  Chamber  is  about  to  take  up  the  sulgect  of 
County  Bates,  but  how  can  it  touch  one  without  going  into  the 
other?  The  more  police  the  more  rates,  and  the  more  game 
the  more  police.  If  Mr.  Jasper  More  uould  avoid  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Albert  Pell!  he  must  speak  out  on  this  matter. 
Yours. 

No  Douiim  Cunounu 
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BATH    AND     WEST     OP     ENGLAND 
AGRICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Council  have  determined  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at 
Falmouth,  during  the  Whitsun  week,  1868.  From  the  stock 
prize-sheet  just  issued  it  appears  that  the  society  offers  no  less 
than  £1,160  in  prues  for  cattle  end  poultry.  In  the  prise- 
sheet,  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Shorthorn  cattle  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  In  the  sheep  classes  several  additions 
have  been  made ;  prizes  are  now  offered  for  Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  Southdown,  Hampshire  Down,  other  Down,  and  Somerset 
and  Dorset  horn  sheep,  and  there  are  two  special  classes  for 
Exmoor  and  other  horned  mountain,  and  for  Dartmoor  and 
other  moor  sheep,  to  be  shown  in  their  wool.  In  the  horse 
cusses  there  are  prizes  of  £25  and  £15  for  agricultural  stal- 
lions foaled  before  1866,  £20  and  £10  for  agricultural  stallions 
foaled  in  1866,  £15  and  £5  for  mares  and  foals  or  in  foal,  and 
£10  and  £5  for  fillies  foaled  in  1866.  In  the  hunter  classes 
£25  and  £10  for  mares  or  geldings  foaled  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  ditto  for  those  foaled  in  1864,  £15  and  £5 
for  fillies  or  geldings  foaled  in  1865,  £10  and  £5  for  colts  or 
fillies  foaled  in  1867,  £15  and  £5  for  hocks,  mares,  or  geld- 
ings, and  the  usual  prizes  for  ponies  not  exceeding  13  and 
14  hands  high.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  horse  show 
the  Council  nave  resolved  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  to  re- 
duce the  charge  for  horse-boxes  in  the  show-yard  to  the  uni- 
form rate  of  £1  for  each  animal.  In  the  pig  classes  the  usual 
prizes  are  offered  for  animals  of  the  large  and  small  breeds. 
To  encourage  proficiency  in  the  horse-shoeing,  Mr.  Miles,  of 
Exeter,  again  offers  three  prizes,  it  being  stipulated  that  no 
man  who  has  won  a  first  prize  in  this  competition  will  be 
eligible  to  enter. 


proceeds,  but  the  better  plan  is  fast  gaining  ground  of 
paying  the  cash  for  it  as  fast  as  received,  it  being  roeedrty 
turned  into  butter  and  cheese,  which  are  cash  articles.  We 
estimate  tbat  the  dairy  produce  of  our  State  will  be  increaicd 
at  least  one-fourth  by  the  general  introductoon  of  these 
factories,  and  that  the  value  of  our  grass Jandswill  to  he 
enhanced  at  least  10  dols.  per  acre.— ivVio  Fork  Tribune. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FACTORIES.— Forty  years 
ago  the  State  of  New  York  grew  a  surplus  of  grain  (wheat) 
for  exportation,  and  "  Genesee  flour"  was  known  and  prized 
in  many  foreign  markets.  Canal  boats  took  in  wheat  at 
almost  every  storehouse,  from  Syracuse  westward,  and 
brought  it  to  Troy,  Albany,  and  this  city,  for  manufacture 
and  sale.  Now,  all  is  changed.  The  Genesee  valley  is  no 
longer  mainly  devoted  to  wheat ;  even  the  counties  west  of 
Cayuga  Luke  no  longer  grow  their  own  grain.  Sheep  hus- 
bandry, once  popular,  is  now  on  the  wane.  Dairying  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  other  farming  in  our  rural  districts, 
and  we  judge  that  the  neit  census  will  return  thrice  the 
number  of  cows  in  our  State  reported  in  that  which  preceded 
it  by  a  decade;  and  even  dairying  itself  is  undergoing  a 
decided  and  rapid  tranfsormation,  through  the  introduction  and 
multiplication  of  factories  for  the  systematic  and  wholesale 
production  of  butter  and  cheese.  These  factories  are  located 
near  the  centre  of  each  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  wherein 
grass  and  cows  abound— usually  but  one  in  a  township  as  yet, 
though  they  are  being  rapidly  multiplied.  A  mill-stream  and 
water-power  often  determine  the  site,  thoogh  we  believe  a 
small  engine  and  boiler  (four  to  ten  horse)  are  preferred  to  a 
water-power.  A  cold  and  copious  spring  is  well  nigh  in- 
diapensable ;  a  good  stock  of  ice,  well  stored  and  saved,  is 
desirable.  A  large  reservoir  (like  a  cellar)  is  dug  in  the 
ground  and  tightly  walled  with  planks;  board  platforms 
extend  into  this,  floating  on  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  con- 
stantly renewed  from  the  spring.  In  this  reservoir,  deep 
pails  or  cans  are  set  and  filled  three-fourths  full  of  milk — 
they  sinking  and  floating  in  a  like  depth  of  water.  The  milk 
remains  here  24  to  36  hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off 
and  churned  by  steam  or  water-power— 0  to  24  churns  being 
operated  at  once,  with  no  draught  on  human  muscle.  The 
butter  thus  made  each  day,  from  cream  in  the  very  highest 
condition,  is  of  such  uniform  and  superior  quality  as  to  bring 
from  6c.  to  10c.  per  pound  more  than  fair  farm  dairies  will 
command;  and  the  milk  thus  skimmed  is  then  made  into 
cheese,  rather  mild  in  flavour,  but  palatable,  and  of  very  fair 
quality.  We  never  wish  to  eat  better  than  some  of  this, 
made  wholly  of  skimmed  milk,  and  sold  by  the  makers  at 
10c.  per  pound  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  cheaper 
than  pork,  and  may  be  substituted  as  a  staple  article  of  diet 
for  labouring  men,  to  their  great  advantage  and  comfort. 
The  milk  is  brought  in  by  the  farmers  of  the  vicinage, 
weighed  as  received,  and  placed  in  the  cooling  vat  as  afore- 
aid.     The  farmers   generally   receive  a  dividend  of   the 


MALT.— The  quantity  of  malt  charged  with  duty  in  Eng- 
land in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was  2o,9ol,m 
bushels,  as  compared  with  80,327,414  bushels  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1866,  and  27,832,075  bushels  in  the  cone, 
sponding  period  of  1865.  The  quantity  made  free  of  duty  for 
dWillatforand  export  was  366,992  bushefc  <;  Sept  sotiu, 
year,  as  compared  with  346,306  bushels  in  1866,  and  413,6** 
bushels  in  1865  (corresponding  periods).  The  quantity  »afe 
free  of  duty  for  cattle-feeding  purposes  to  Sept.  30  Uw  yea 
1,565  bushels,  as  compared  with  11,040  bushels  in  1866, M 
45,807  bushels  in  1865  (corresponding  periods).  The  totil 
quantity  of  malt  charged  with  duty  and  made  duty  free  in  Eg> 
land  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  was  thus  26,308,668 
bushels,  as  compared  with  30,684,820  bushels  in  the  corre- 
sponding periodof  1866,  and  28,291,670  bushels  in  the  cor- 
respondingperiod  of  1865.  In  Scotland  the  entity  of  naH 
changed  with  duty  to  Sept.  30  thin  year  was  1,613,670  busheb, 
as  compared  with  1,746,861  bushels  to  the  conejuoodiy 
date  of  1866,  and  1,570,846  bushels  to  the  corresponding «« 
of  1865.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  free  of  duty  for. intfl- 
lation  and  export  to  Sept  30  Una  year  was  2,117,487  bsiWs, 
as  compared  with  2,242,862  bushels  in  the  comepondii* 
period  of  I860,  and  2,514,577  bushels  in  the  eorrewnjiar 
period  of  1865.  The  total  quantity  of  malt  made  in  ScoUsaJ 
to  Sept.  30  this  year  was  thus  3,631,157  bushels,  ss  comosrefl 
with  3,989,723  bushels  in  the  corresponding  periodof  m 
and  4,085,423  bushels  in  the  coroponding  pero*™1**!: 
In  Ireland  the  quantity  of  malt  charged  with  duty  to  bept.  3U 
this  year  was  1,436,417  bushels,  against  1,594,679  bash*!* 
the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  and  1,489,695  tasbebK 
the  corresponding  period  of  1865.  The  quantity ^of m& 
made  free  of  duty  for  distillation  and  export  to  Serf.  30  this 
year  was  473,716  bushels,  as  compared  with  434,801  biuM* 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  and  443,483  busheb  » 
the  corresponding  period  of  1866.  The  malt  production  of 
Ireland  to  Sept.  30  this  year  was  thus  1,910,133  busbeli, « 
compared  with  2,029,480  bushels  in  1866,  and  1,W* 
bushels  in  1865  (corresponding  periods).  The  total  qusnUJf 
of  malt  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  was  thus  31,849,958  bushels,  as  compared  «* 
36,704,123  bushels  in  1866,  and  34,310,130  busheb  in  1&&> 
(corresponding  periods). 

= 

CONSTIPATION.— This  is  a  condition  which  probably, 
not  amounting  to  disease,  yet  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  w 
all  animals,  doubtless  avors  the  existence  or  commences"** 
of  such.  It,  therefore,  demands  our  consideration,  to"* 
horse  tribe,  no  matter  to  what  kind  of  work  he  is  put,w« )W 
some  animals  which  are  subject  to  costiveness,  and  others ot  «» 
opposite  character.  When  such  symptoms  as  loss  of  spp»«» 
with  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  intestines,  become  •PI»re?t"j" 
particularly  if  signs  of  abdominal  pain  are  also  present— it 
nigh  time  to  render  assistance  in  order  to  ward  off  the  *e«*\ 
ing  condition  which  will  be  more  or  less  troublesome,  u  j» 
fatal.  Treatment :  Moderate  exercise,  change  of  food  to  uw 
of  a  laxative  nature,  which  should  be  regularly  suppuw- 
This  should  consist  of  green  plants,  as  clover,  rye,  oi '  vetcnw , 
or  in  their  absence,  turnips,  carrots,  bran, &c.,  A mildjsu u 
may  be  given  with  enemata  of  tepid  waterif.re'nirrt,<itu 
prevent  obstinate  constipation  is  to  prevent  disease,  ana  w 
main  secret  is  to  observe  a  regular  system  of  diet  and  j**^ 
In  foals,  constipation  often  becomes  dangerous  shortly  sn« 
birth,  from  the  accumulation  and  hardening  of  &*&** 
within  the  bowels  prior  to  birth.  The  symptoms  am tnoK  J» 
urgent  colic,  and  need  treatment  of  a  similar  character,  sucu 
as  enemas  of  tepid  water,  and  medicine  of  a  laxative  nature , 
probably  one  of  the  best  draughts  is  tincture  of  rhubsrt, ow 
or  two  ounces,  in  tepid  water.— Oniie  Lmues  ***• 
Horse*,  *>  Georgt  Jrmatvge*  MJLC.FJS.,  in  Trm«*«**  7 
Highland  Society 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL   AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
fOR  DECEMBER. 

The  weather  having  been  seasonably  fine,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  farm  labours  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  winter  wheats  have  come  up  with  much  regularity. 
The  condition  of  the  wheats  on  sale  in  the  whole  of  the  leaa- 
ing  markets  has  been  very  middling.  Selected  samples  have, 
therefore,  moved  off  steadily,  at,  in  some  instances,  a  slight 
advance  in  the  quotations;  but  low  and  middling  qualities 
hare  commanded,  very  little  attention  on  former  terms.  The 
fatore  course  of  the  wheat  trade  is  free  from  those  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  frequently  surrounded.  In  the  first  place,  the 
new  crop  of  English  wheat  is  turning  out  quite  as  limited  as 
was  reported  shortly  after  the  close  of  harvest-work.  In  the 
second,  there  is  a  very  large  consumption  going  on,  but  there 
is  now  very  little  to  apprehend  from  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
produce.  No  doubt,  the  imputations  during  the  next  two  or 
three  months  will  not  be  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  they 
sow  are,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  closing  of  the  navi- 
gation up  the  Baltic ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  there 
are  still  about  1.500,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  on 
passage  from  the  South  of  Russia,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States.  This  amount  of  supply  will  be  all  required;  but  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  any  decided  upward  movement  in  the 
quotations.  Any  fall  in  price  seems  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  has  been  an  improved  inquiry  foT  fine  barley,  at 
fully  previous  rates.  Grinding  and  distilling  sorts  have 
changed  hands  slowly.  Oats  have  slightly  receded  in  price, 
bat  most  other  kinds  of  produce,  including  Aout— the  imports 
of  which  have  been  on  a  very  large  scale— have  ruled  about 
stationary. 

France  is  still  a  large  food-importing  country.  From  that 
quarter,  therefore,  we  shall  import  very  little  wheat  or  flour 
next  year.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  California  and  Australia  is 
Urge,  and  of  full  average  quantity.  Doubtless  we  shall 
receive  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surplus  produce,  provided  that 
adequate  tonnage  can  be  found. 

We  regret  to  find  that  potatoes  are  turning  out  badly  in  the 
thole  of  our  leading  counties.  The  consequence  is  that,  in 
the  metropolitan  markets,  the  best  samples  have  advanced  to 
180a.  per  ton.  This  price  is  50s.  per  ton  more  than  they  were 
worth  at  this  time  last  year,  whilst  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
quotation  will  advance  to  upwards  of  200s.  per  ton.  The 
inports  of  potatoes  from  the  continent  have  fallen  off. 

Tlie  wool  trade  has  been  in  a  most  inactive  state,  and  a 
farther  heavy  mil,  occasioned  by  unusually  heavy  importations 
from  our  colonies,  has  taken  place  in  the  Quotations,  viz., 
2d.  to  3d-  per  lb.  The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool  passed 
off  heavily  ;  nevertheless,  upwards  of  100,000  bales  were  dis- 
posed o£  leaving  10,000  bales  over  for  the  next  series,  which 
are  not  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  sales  to  be  held  in 
May  next — by  which  time  a  large  portion  of  the  new  clip  from 
Australia  will  be  at  hand — are  expected  to  try  the  market 
severely. 

The  influx  of  foreign  hops  having  been  unusually  large,  and 
in  improved  condition  compared  with  some  former  years,  the 
boa  trade  has  been  in  a  most  inactive  state,  and  prices  gene- 
rally have  given  way  to  some  extent.  The  supply  of  English 
hops  on  offer  has  not  increased. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  food  on  hand  for  immediate  use  is 
very  large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  outlay,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  our  feeders  of  stock  will  be  very  moderate  during 
the  winter.  Cakes,  both  English  and  foreign,  have  sold 
slowly,  and  the  quotations  have  oeen  with  difficulty  supported. 

The  supplies  of  wheat  on  sale  in  the  various  Scotch  markets 
have  been  very  moderate.  Sales,  however,  have  progressed 
slowly,  at  about  stationary  prices.  The  sale  for  fine  barley 
and  oats  has  continued  steady,  but  the  transactions  in  other 
loads  of  produce  have  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  but 
without  leading  to  much  change  in  the  quotations. 

In  Ireland  very  little  has  been  passing  in  wheat.  Holders, 
however,  have  shown  no  desire  to  sell  except  at  very  full 
prices.  Otherwise,  the  trade,  although  about  average  exports 
have  been  made  to  England,  lias  been  in  a  most  inactive  state. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 

PAST  MONTH. 
The  show  of  beasts  for  Christmas  consumption  having  been 
very  extensive,  and  of  prime  quality,  and  the  supplies  of  dead 
meat  from  Scotland  and  various  parts  of  England  unusually 
large,  the  beef  trade,  although  it  has  represented  large  sales, 
has  been  otherwise  than  active.  Prices,  therefore,  have  been 
very  moderate  when  compared  with  several  previous  years.  A 
few  very  superior  Scots  and  crosses  have  realised  5s.  2d.,  and 
even  5s.  4d.,  per  81bs.,  in  the .  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market ; 
but  the  more  general  quotation  has  not  exceeded  5s.  per  81bs. 
About  average  supplies  of  sheep  have  come  to  hand  in 
prime  condition.  The  demand  for  all  breeds  has  been  some- 
what inactive  ;  nevertheless  very  little  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  quotations.  The  best  Downs  and  crosses  have  changed 
hands  at  4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  per  81bs. 

The  few  calves  brought  forward  have  sold  slowly,  but  at 
high  quotations.  • 

In  the  value  of  pigs  very  little  change  has  taken  place. 
The  supplies  have  been  only  moderate  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  Norfolk  "  season"  for  beasts  is  now  commencing.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  of  beasts  on  hand  in  that  county  ready 
for  the  butcher  considerably  exceeds  last  year. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  as 
follows : —  Head. 

Beasts       ...        5,000 

Sheep        31,773 

Calves       772 

Pigs  701 

Total         38,336 

Same  time  in  1866 34,658 

The   total  supplies  shown  in  the   Metropolitan  Market 

were—  Head. 

Beasts      21,910 

Cows       312 

Sheep       92,490 

Calves     943 

Pigs        1,880 

COMPAKISOS  OP  SUPPLIE8. 

Dec.             Beasts.        Cows.        Sheep.       Calves.  Pigs. 

1866    20,750          200          71,390        1,053  1,950 

1805   81,720         470        126,170        2,823  2,930 

1864   23,780         470          78,410        1,441  2,700 

1863    29,302          485          88,470        1,150  2,680 

1862    25,810          536          85,621        1,354  3,082 

1861    24,840          470          84,630           701  2,950 

The  arrivals  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  stock  during  the 
month  thus  compare  with  the  three  previous  years : — 

Dec.,        Dec.,      Dec,  Dec., 
From—                            1867.       1866.      1865.  1864. 
Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamp- 
tonshire             9,700      7,800    10,500  8,500 

Norfolk    2,000        —          700  1,200 

Other  parts  of  England.         2,500      2,700      4,700  3,200 

Scotland  1,710      1,360      2,243  1,901 

Ireland 1,042      2,020      1,160  1,070 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  Ss.  4d.  to  5s.  2d. ;  mutton,  3s.  4d. 

to  5s. ;  veal  4e.  4d.  to  5s.  4d. ;  and  pork  Ss.  2d.  to  4s.  2d. 
per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

COMPAJtlSOlf  OT  PRICIS. 

Dec.,  1866.        Dec.,  1865.         Dec.,  1864. 
s.  d.      s.    d.    s.    d.     s.   d.     s.    d.      s.  d. 

Beef  from...     34  to  56      3    2  to  5    6      3    6  to  6    0 

Mutton 38      6438      6838      62 

Veal 42      5  10      40      50      44      56 

Pork    3646405436      50 

About  6,000  tons  of  foreign  meat  have  been  disposed  of  in 
Newjrate  and  Leadenhall  markets;  whilst  the  supplies  of 
English  and  Scotch  have  been  very  extensive.  Sales  have 
progressed  steadily,  as  follows : — Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4«.  6d. ; 

I  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  veal,  3s,  lOd,  to  4s.  Od.  i  pork.  3s, 

I  to  4«.  2d.  per  81bs.  by  the  carcase. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


December  has  been  as  fickle  a  month  at  any 
during  the  course  of  this  extremely  changeable  and 
eventful  year.  The  first  day  opened  warm  and 
spring-like,  when  it  suddenly  changed  to  intense 
cold,  to  the  delight  of  skaters  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many  that  we  were  going  to  have  an 
unusual  set-in  of  frost.  Then  came  an  altered 
temperature,  with  storms  and  frightful  shipwrecks 
off  the  British  coast  and  convulsions  of  Nature 
throughout  the  world.  Then  there  were  fluctuations 
at  a  moderate  rate,  leaving  the  season  open  till  we 
were  brought  to  Christmas.  We  rejoice  that  the 
frost  did  not  continue,  for  the  Bake  of  those  out 
of  employ,  as  the  pressure  upon  destitute  families 
would  have  been  scarcely  supportable.  But  with 
the  Fenian  element  yet  alive,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  a  happy  time,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  the  constabulary  force.  Let  us,  however,  hope 
for  the  best,  and  that  the  New- Year  will  partly 
make  up  by  its  geniality  for  the  defalcations  of 
1867.  Discount  is  still  at  a  low  rate,  with  all  our 
difficulties ;  yet  there  is  no  speculation  in  corn,  and 
thus  the  new  era  of  free-trade  leaves  to  a  consump- 
tive demand  the  regulation  of  prices ;  and  the  vast 
increase  of  the  world's  population  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  stores,  even  in  prosperous  years. 
The  changes  of  the  month  have  done  nothing  to 
alter  prices,  the  first  week's  loss  of  Is.  per  qr.  on 
wheat  being  recovered  by  the  last ;  while  the  course 
of  trade,  rather  than  the  stimulus  of  paying  prices, 
have  brought  very  fair  arrivals  to  our  shores.  Will 
these  continue  ?  is  the  question  that  will  settle  the 
future  price  of  bread*  That  home  produce  and 
imports  will  suffice  for  about  four  months  we  feel 
no  doubt ;  but  between  that  period  and  harvest 
will  be  the  time  of  trial,  which  we  nevertheless 
hope  will  be  passed  without  much  pressure.  It  is, 
however,  now  a  fact  almost  beyond  dispute,  that 
Germany  has  about  suffered  equally  with  France, 
and  that  many  districts  in  Russia  have  not  escaped 
the  general  visitation.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Hun- 
gary appears  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  that 
small,  spirited  people  have  been  made  by  Provi- 
dence masters  of  the  situation,  till  the  icy  bonds  of 
a  North  American  winter  loosen  the  pent-up  cargoes 
in  the  canals  and  lake-ports,  to  contribute  all 
they  can  to  the  wants  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent. An  early  break-up'4will  therefore  be  a  signal 
blessing,  and  this  will  oe  dependent  upon  Him 
who  "  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,"  and  has  equal 
control  over  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  were  recentlv  quoted  at  the  several 
places  named:  The  best  white  wheat  at  Paris  was 
quoted  79s.  3d. ;  red,  76s.  per  qr.  Native  red 
at  Antwerp  74s.,  at  Courtrat  74s  6d.,  at 
Louvain  7  is.,  white  Zealand  at  Rotterdam  76s. 
6<L,  Mecklenburg  red  at  Hamburg  68s.  6d.,  SasJe 
68s.,  red  at  Cologne  66s.,  at  Frankfort  67a.  6dn  at 
Mayence  66s.  6d»,  high-mixed  at  Dansic  82s.  per 
(jr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  included,  to  London 


for  spring.  In  Poland  the  yield  was  only  consi- 
dered 47  per  cent,  of  an  average.  At  Rostock  the 
price  of  the  best  red  for  spring  shipment  was  68i. 
per  qr. ;  at  Stettin  611bs.  per  bushel  red  was  quoted 
65s.  6d.  At  Adelaide  rates  had  fallen  to  5s.  per 
bushel.  In  Montreal  spring  wheat  was  quoted 
52s.  8d.  per  480lbs.j  No.  1  spring  wheat  at  IJet 
York  65s.  per  480lbs,  with  a  very  firm  market, 
in  consequence  of  the  frost  detaining  many  cargoes 
in  the  lakes  and  canals. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  commenced  on  I 
fair  English  arrivals  of  wheat,  with  plenty  of 
foreign.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  from  Kent 
and  Essex  during  the  morning  was  limited,  out 
there  was  great  heaviness  in  the  trade.  A  few  * 
the  best  samples  moved  off  slowly,  at  unaltered 
rates;  but  later  those  who  bought  could  supply 
themselves  at  a  reduction  of  is.  per  qr.,  while  tbe 
bulk  of  inferior  remained  on  hand.  Though  a 
sharp  frost  had  set  in,  likely  to  cut  off  Baltoe  sup- 
plies, the  demand  for  foreign  was  very  fimited,  ana 
to  have  sold  largely  would  have  required  a  uke  re- 
duction in  the  rates.  Though  not  many  mm 
cargoes  were  on  offer,  prices  were  down  la.  per  qr. 
The  country  wheat  markets  varied  this  week: 
some,  instead  of  any  decline,  evinced  a  firmer 
aspect,  as  Lynn  and  Gainsborough.  Many  accepted 
the  London  reduction  of  Is. ;  Newark  was  Is.  » 
2s.  per  qr.  cheaper,  Chichester  and  Donatahle  2s, 
to  3s.  per  qr.  There  was  a  fail  of  Is.  per  qr.  « 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  but  Dublin  waa  dull; 
Dundalk  and  Wateiford  were  6d.  per  barrel 
cheaner 

The  'second  Monday  had  a  diminished  EngHih 
supply,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  upon  tne 
previously  heavy  foreign  arrivals.  The  shew  dunng 
the  morning  on  the  Kentish  and  Essex  stands  was 
only  moderate ;  and  with  some  improvement  intne 
condition,  consequent  upon  sharp  frost,  the  pnnjea 
parcels  went  off  more  readily  than  of  late  j ,  w» 
there  was  no  demand  for  inferior,  and  the  bulk  re- 
mained undisposed  of.  With  such  a  liberal  arrival 
of  foreign,  great  part  of  which  was  from  America, 
spring  sorts  from  that  country  were  sold  from  the 
ship's  side  at  Is.  less,  though  acme  holders  pre- 
ferred landing.  Fine  white  and  high-mixed  Danoc 
were  no  lower,  nor  were  floating  cargoes,  there 
being  some  foreign  demand.  The  country  tnis 
week  took  the  hint  of  firmness  in  London  to  as* 
an  advance  generally,  and  obtained  it;  but  there 
were  some  exceptions.  Vary  many  were  up  1  «•>  '* 
Birmingham,  Banbury,  Newark,  Kotherham,  ana 
Salisbury.  Others  advanced  Is.  to  Js„  as  Boaton, 
Mansfield,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  Liverpool  waa 
np  3d.  to  6d.  per  cental.  On  the  other  hand  Hon 
noted  a  decline  of  is.,  and  Croydon  was  down  M. 
perqr.  Whale  Edinburgh  was  rather  cheaper  for 
wheat,  Glasgow  reported  an  improvement  of  od. 
per  boll  on  red  American.  At  Cork  there  was  no 
change  of  value,  and  it  was  the  same  at  DuMiflt 
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fhe  third  Monday  opened  with  small  English 
wheat  supplies,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  larger 
than  for  some  time  past,  much  being  from  the 
United  States.  Daring  the  morning,  the  number 
of  additions  to  the  Kentish  and  Essex  samples  was 
bat  moderate,  bat  the  change  to  mild  damp  weather 
made  the  condition  for  the  most  part  wretched. 
Notwithstanding  a  general  improvement  in  the 
country,  it  was  only  possible  to  sell  picked  dry 
samples  at  the  previous  currency,  the  remainder 
being  below  millers9  wants.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  foreign  supplies  and  mild  weather  giving 
a  prospect  of  further  supplies,  the  trade  did  not 
give  way,  importers  preferring  to  store  their  grain 
to  accepting  any  lower  rates.  The  little  business 
dose,  therefore,  was  on  fully  the  previous  terms, 
there  being  a  few  country  buyers.  Cargoes  afloat 
fere  in  but  moderate  request,  at  unaltered  rates. 
This  week  then  was  much  less  presented  in  the 
country  for  sale,  the  general  reports  from  the  seve- 
ral markets  noting  an  upward  tendency  in  prices, 
while  at  many  places  there  was  an  advance  of  Is. 
per  qt.,  as  at  Boston,  Bourne,  Sleaford,  Rother- 
ham,  and  Gloucester.  Glasgow,  however,  which 
had  risen  in  American  wheat  when  it  was  quoted 
lower  in  London,  was  6d.  per  boll  cheaper.  Edin- 
burge  was  in  calm.  At  Dublin  the  trade  was  ex- 
ceedingly  limited,  without  quotable  difference  in 
prices,  and  so  it  was  at  Cork. 

The  fourth  Monday  had  small  English  supplies, 
and  s  farther  increase  upon  the  previously  large 
arrivals,  there  being  near  42,000  qrs.  from  America 
alone.  The  show  of  samples  from  Essex  and 
Kent  daring  the  morning  was  limited,  and  nearly 
all  in  very  bad  condition,  and  of  poor  quality. 
There  being,  however,  a  few  samples  of  really  fine, 
its  scarcity  caused  a  ready  sale,  at  Is,  per  qr.  ad- 
lance;  while  inferior  sorts  were  a  worse  sale  than 
before,  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  large  a 
balk  of  foreign  to  compete  with  them.  High- 
mixed  Dansic  and  all  the  best  old  foreign  were 
My  as  dear,  and  rather  improved  in  value,  but 
the  quantity  of  spring  American  offering  disposed 
some  holders  to  accept  rather  lower  terms.  The 
floating  trade  was  calm. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
25,570  qra.  English,  193,539  qrs.  foreign,  against 
20,062  qrs.  English,  113,873  qrs.  foreign,  in  1866. 
The  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks 
ending  14th  December,  were  3,467,706  cwte.  wheat, 
500,35o  cwte.  flour.  The  general  averages  com- 
menced at  68*.  lid.,  and  closed  at  67s.  3d ;  those 
of  London  commenced  at  71s.  2d.,  and  closed  at 
OSe.  lod.  per  qr.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Lon- 
don, in  four  weeks,  were  12,110  qrs.  With  good 
weekly  country  arrivals,  and  heavy  supplies  from 
America,  the  flour  trade  has  ruled  doll,  both  sacks 
and  barrels  having  given  way  Is.  respectively.  Nor- 
folks,  though  nominally  quoted  48s.,  were  scarcely 
saleable  over  47s.;  New  York  barrels  were  very 
few  of  them  worth  over  37s.  per  barrel,  hut  some 
fine  quality  Canadian  lately  received  had  brought 
42a.  Tha  top  Mice  of  town-made  has  continued 
Cis.  per  sack.  The  arrivals  into  London  for  four 
weeks  were,  in  country  sorts,  85,590  sacks,  foreign 
lacks  2,223,  barrels  128,440,  against  country  sacks, 
in  1806,92,780,  foreign  4,480  sacksand  10,612  brls. 


With  only  one  heavy  arrival  of  foreign  barley  on 
the  third  week,  all  descriptions  have  met  with  a 
quiet  demand,  at  scarcely  any  difference  in  values. 
The  very  high  price  of  maize  has  served  to  main- 
tain the  rates  of  grinding  foreign ;  but  the  dulness 
in  the  malt  trade  has  kept  malting  sorts  from  any 
advance.  The  arrivals  for  four  weeks  into  London 
were  14,414  qrs.  English,  70,463  qrs.  foreign, 
against  16,457  qrs.  English,  49*590  qrs.  foreign  for 
the  same  period  in  1866.  The  malt  trade  has  had 
a  constant  downward  tendency,  and  most  limited 
enquiry,  brewers  complaining  that  their  usual 
demand  has  fallen  off  by  nearly  one-half. 

The  oat  trade  has  fluctuated  with  the  arrivals. 
The  moderate  foreign  supplies  for  the  first  fortnight 
occasioned  a  brisk  trade  and  advance  of  Is.  per 
qr.,  which  was  lost  during  the  last  fortnight  by  the 
supplies  being  more  than  doubled.  The  circum- 
stance that  these  heavy  arrivals  came  at  Christmas, 
when  business  is  usually  dull,  placed  importers 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  bulk  to  granary, 
where  stores  have  recently  accumulated ;  but  as 
the  northern  ports  are  now  ice-bound,  these  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  worked  off  in  the  winter  at  an 
advance  probably  that  will  pay  the  landing  charges, 
unless  the  market  is  better  supplied  with  English. 
The  imports  for  four  weeks  were  23,941  qrs.  Eng* 
lish,  249  qrs.  Scotch,  3,615  Irish,  186,156  qrs. 
foreign,  against  12,565  qrs.  English,  746  qrs. 
Scotch,  4,388  qrs.  Irish,  176,805  qrs.  foreign  for 
the  same  period  m  1866. 

The  arrivals  of  maize  during  the  month  have 
been  very  scanty,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so,  in 
consequence  of  its  failure  in  America:  prices, 
therefore,  have  ruled  high,  but  this  has  made  the 
demand  strictly  retail. 

Beans  have  given  way  in  value  during  the  month 
Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  from  the  slackness  of  the  demand, 
though  the  foreign  arrivals  this  month  have  been 
little  more  than  half  what  they  were  in  November. 
Ticks  and  mazagans  are  scarcely  worth  over  40s. 

Though  the  pea  crop  has  failed  in  the  Baltic,  and 
there  has  been  even  a  demand  from  Sweden  for 
white  boilers  from  that  country,  the  arrivals  from 
America  have  been  so  liberal  that  prices  have  given 
way  during  the  month  about  3s.  per  qr.  Hog 
peas  have  remained  without  much  change.  The 
arrivals  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  3,117 
qrs.  English,  23,178  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,777 
qrs.  English,  15,722  qrs.  foreign  last  year. 

Linseed  has  been  firm  at  a  high  range  of  prices 
through  the  month,  in  consequence  of  limited  sup- 
plies ;  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  any  abun- 
dance for  some  time  to  come.  Cakes  have  sold 
well,  from  the  high  price  of  corn. 

The  seed  trade  has  continued  in  abeyance,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  cloverteed  in  France 
having  had  little  influence  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
as  the  English  samples  already  exhibited  show  that 
we  have  grown  some  fine  qualities  this  year,  what- 
ever may  be  its  quantity.  The  same  dulness  has 
ruled  in  mustardseed ;  and  but  little  has  been 
doing  in  canaryseed  since  the  advance.  The  over- 
left  samples  of  winter  tares  can  only  be  sold  for 
I  feeding  purposes  at  comparatively  low  prices;  but 
'the  quantity  on  hand  «^t^.y( 
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Irish,  leed,  white  84 
Ditto,  black 28 

BEANS,  Maaagan  ...40 
Harrow 41 

PSAS,  white,  boilers..46 


OUBEXNT  PEIOBS  09  BRITISH  GRAIN  AMD  FLOUR 
IMMARKLANB. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Hasex  and  Kent,  white..,  old  72   78...new  04to74 

„               „      red „    69    72...    „   64  70 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire,  red 64  70 

BARLEY 84  to  85 Chevalier,  new  89  46 

Grinding 84      85 Dlatilling 86  40 

HALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  62   67 extra  69  00 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made  62   67 „     69  00 

Brown 60  67 

RYB..; 43  48 

OATS,  English,  feed  26  to  82 Potato 29  84 

Scotch,  feed 26      80 Potato 29  84 

26 Pine. 28  82 

26 Potato 27  82 

42 Ticks 40  48 

44 Pigeon 46  64 

*  julo,  nuw,  wuon..w     47  Maple  46  to  47  Grey,  new43  46 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  Town,  Households 67  64 

Country,  on  shore 47  to  49       „         61  64 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  shore 46  48 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
„__  Shilling*  per  Quarter. 

WHBAT,  Dantsic,  mixed 72  to  78 old,  extra  76to86 

KdnigBberg 70      74 extra.....  72  77 

Rostock 71      75 fine 73  78 

Bilesian,red 67      72 white....  69  75 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckennrk.  ...red  old...  68  75 

Russian,  hard, 60  to  65... St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  64  70 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  68    70 American  66  70 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgium 66  73 

Chilian,  white  72 ...  Californian  76  ...  Australian  76  79 

BARLEY,  grinding  88  to  86.... distilling  and  malting  37  40 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  26  to  32 feed  24  27 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  27  to  30....  Stralaund...  27  28 

Canada  26 to 27.  Riga  27  to  28,  Arch.  27  to 28,  Fsbg.  28  80 

TARES,  winter,  per  bushel 6s.  6d.  6 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 42  46 

Kdnigsberg.... 41  to  46.. .Egyptian  .........  42  48 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple...42      43...fine  boilers 44  47 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 45      47...yellow 45  60 

-         '              -    *        "  ~  65 

87 


on.  niuw *»  --■«.- 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..60      66...Spanish,  p.  sack  60 
f        per  brl 29      34... extra  and  d'ble.33 


<OUR,persf 

American, 


OOMPABATIVE    AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Years. 
1868.. 

Qrs.         s.  d. 
.  99,402}  ...  41    1 

Qrs.        b.  d. 
91,436*  ...  32  10 

Qrs.       B.  d. 
11,749*  ...  19    3 
6,891*  ...  19  10 

1864.. 

.  78,074*  ...  38    4 

84,2731  ...  28    8 
81,970*  ...  32    9 

1865.. 

.  91,8441  ...  46    8 

7,367    ...  22  11 

1866.. 

.  71.022*  ...  60    3 

72,683    ...  46    7 

8,570*  ...24    6 

1867.. 

.  60,756*  ...  67    3 

88,470*  ...  40    8 

11,383    ...25    6 

Fob  f  hi  last  Six 
Wises: 

Nor.     9,  1867 

Nov.    16,  1867 

Nov.    28,  1867 

Nov.   80,  1867 

Dec.      7,  1867 

Deo.    14,  1867 , 

Aggregate  of  the  above  , 
The  same  week  in  1866... , 


AVEBAGES 


Wheat. 
s.    d. 

Barley. 

70     1 

43     0 

70     1 

42      7 

68    11 

41      5 

68      6 

40      5 

68      1 

40      2 

67      8 

40      8 

68    10 

41      4 

60      8 

45      7 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

26  1 

26  1 

25  8 

26  9 
26  9 

25  5 

26  9 
24  5 


LONDON   AVEBAGES. 

Wheat 4361  qrs.      68s.  lOd. 

Barley 1146   „        42s.    Od. 

Oats 604    „        24s.  lid. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mustjlxd,  per  bush.,  brown  14s.  to  16s.  white   9s.  tolls. 

OurAST,pcrqr 68s.    76s. 

Olovissbsd,  red 66s.    72s. 

OoBLurnxs,  per  owt 20s.   21s. 

Tajms,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.     7s. 

TsxioxL 21s.    28s. 

Rymiass,  per  qr 18s.    20s. 

Lursxxn,nerqr.,  sowing  70s.  to  72s.,  crushing   62s.    70s, 

Lxrain  Oasis,  per  ton £11  16s.  to  £12  5s. 

Rirssnn,  per  qr 66s.    60s. 

Rati  Gam,  per  ton £6  10s.  to  £6  Os. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Ooixatobb,  per  owt 21s.to22s. 

Gasxawax       „        43s.    44s. 

Clotxsbxxd,  red  56s.  to64s.,  white 68s.    80s. 

TxxroiL 18s.    21s. 

BTxaxAss,  per  or 17s.    16s. 

Hxxrsxxn,  small  S8s.  per  qr.,  Dutch 40s.    42s. 

Lorsxxn,  per  qr.,  Baltic  68s.  to  60s.,. Bombay    68s.    69s. 

Lursiin  OAXXs,perton £11  10s.  to  £12  0s. 

Rabbsbsb,  Dutch 68s.    60s. 

Ban  Caxi,  per  ton.,.,,.., ..„., £6  10s.  to  £6  0s, 


HOP  MARKETS. 

Mid  and  East  Kent   £6  15  8  15 


Weald  of  Kents 6    0 

Sussex    6    0 

Farnhams  8    0 

Bavsrians  4  10 

Belgians 3  15 

Yearlings  5  10 


10  10 
7    7 
6  15 
8  15  10    0 


6  10 
G    6 


5  12 
4    4 

6  0  . 


7  0 
4  10 
6  13 


PBIOES  of  BI 

BUTTER,  p.  owt.- 

JTTEB, 

■   B.         B. 
.114  to  120 
.  86      104 
..120      126 

!!  94      118 

13s.  Od.  to 

CHEESE,  HAMS,  Ac. 

CHEESE,  per  cwi.—    s.     b. 

Cheshire. .....t.....,-fi«t^  74 

Jersey....... 

Dble.  Gloucester.. 
Cheddar 

....56     W 
....66      76 

Carlow 

American 

HAMS:  York 

....48      68 

Waterford 

Cork 

Cumberland 

Irish,  new 

w _ 

T.imtHck. ......... ■ . 

....80     88 

Sligo 

Fbbsx,  per  dos., 
16s.  6d 

BACON:— 
Wiltshire 

....60    ei 

....SO    'M 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Dec.  23.— We  hare  little  inquiry  nor 
for  anything  except  the  fast  fresh  Butter,  which  is  scarce. 

Dorset,  fine  112s.  to  116s.  per  cwt. 

Devon  100s.  to  104*.      „ 

Fresh   12s.  to  16s.  per  dos. 

CORK  BUTTER  MARKET,  Friday  last.— Prices  per  cut. 
Ordinary,  first  quality  104s.  to  107s.,  second  90b.  to  93s.,  third 
75s.  to  78b.,  fourth  70s.  to  73b.,  fifth  67s.  to  70s.,  sixth  51s.  to 
54s.;  mild-cured,  first  120b.  to  12b.,  second  112s.  to  119s., 
third  83b.  to  86s.  Thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  sixths  of  keg>: 
4s.  per  cwt.  less.  Currency:  Ordinary  butter  10s.  pet  cwt. 
less,  mild-cured  10s.,  sponged  butter  2s. 

'  ~~  ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS.  ~—" 
CITY,  Monday,  Dec.  23.— There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  any  description  of  home-grown  wool. 
So  few  transactions  have  taken  place  on 'home  account  that 
prices  may  he  considered  nominal,  whilst  the  inquiry  for  ex- 
port has  fallen  off  considerably. 

Ousnijrr  Psxcss  or  Esolxsh  Wool.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

F&xxoms— Southdown  hoggets per  lb.    1    Htol   3 

Half-bred  ditto „       1    34     I   4 

Kent  fleeces „       1    U     1  1 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers   „       1    1\     l   « 
Leicester  ditto  „       1    lt     1   2 

Scats— Combing „       IS       18 

Clothing „        12        16 

LEEDS  (English  and  Foeeign)  WOOL  MARKET, 
(Friday  last.) — There  is  no  material  change  in  demand  for 
English  wools ;  manufacturers  buy  without  speculating  for  a 
possibly  increased  demand,  and  prices  are  not  altered.  Want 
of  confidence  generally  prevails.  The  supply  of  most  kinds  of 
foreign  wool  is  abundant,  and  prices  are  Tory  moderate,  es- 
pecially for  low  and  middle  qualities.  Advices  from  the  co- 
lonies do  not,  so  far,  show  a  fall  proportionate  to  the  range  of 
prices  here. 

"~"~~™      PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  Ao. 

Penrrian  Guano  direct  from  the  importers'  store*,£ll  is.  to  £11  10s. 

per  ton. 
Bones,  £6  to  £6  sa.   Ditto  Crashed,  £4  10s.  per  km. 
Animal  Charcoal  (70  per  oent.  Phosphate)  £*  per  ton. 
Ooprollte,  Cambridge,  whole  £1  10s.,  ground  4Sto43H.6d.per  ton. 

Suffolk,  whole  £9  to  £9  10s.,  ground  £1 10s. 
mtrate  of  Soda,  £12  6s.  to  £11 10s.  per  ton. 

Gypsum.  £1  10s.    Superphosphates  of  Lime,  £5  6a.  to  £Sie.  per  ton. 
Bulphurio  Acid,  oonoentratedl-846  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  1*711  ogd. 
Blood  Manure.  £6  6s.  to  £7 10s.  Dissolved  Bones.  £S16s.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakes,  best  American  brl.  £11  10s.  to  £11  10s..  bag  £11  to  £11 
Cotton  Seed  Cake,  £S  6s.  to  £7  6s.  per  ton. 

S.  PuaiM,  London  Manure  Company, 

118,  Fenchurcn  Street,  E.G. 


Guano,  Peruvian  £11  7  6to£18  001  Linseed  Cake,  per  ton- 
Do.    Upper  do.   6    00        -•"«'    • ^._  w_.  ...... 

Bone  Ash 4   SO 

Nltr.  of  Soda,  p.  ot.0  10  9 

Linsd.Bomby,p.qr.S    B  0 

Bapeseed.Quserat  S  IS  0 

Clorerseed,  N.Am. 
red,  new  per  owt.  (nominal) 


S  10  0    Amer..thin,bgsJtl0 10  0  to £10  is  0 

4  10  0    Bnglish 11    0  0       11  loo 

oil  sCoAcske.deoort.8  1S0        o       o 

3    9  0,  Niger 110  0         O         O 

1 17  0  Tallow,  1st  P.T.0. 10  0         O        o 
super.Northsl   4  0         3        S 


SAMUEL  DOWNKS  avp  GO,  General  Brokers, 

___^__  No.  7,  The  Albany,  Liverpool. 


Agricultural  Chemloal  Works,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk 

Prentloe's  Cereal  Manure  f  or  Corn  Crops per  to   £8    o    i 

Mangold  Manure „        S    o    i 

Prentice's  Turnip  Manure...... M.      „        S  to    < 

PrenMoa'e  Superphosphate  of  Liine ......_.... ..~~~.~_       .        fl    o    i 
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PLATE   III. 


A    POLLED    SCOT. 


BRKD     AND     VSD     BY     MR.     WILLIAM     M'COMBIB,     OK     TILLYFOUR,     ABERDEEN. 


Thii  ox,  calved  in  1862,  and  four  years  and 
eight  months  old  in  December,  was  by  Black 
Prince,  ont  of  Lady  Agnes. 

In  1864,  at  Aberdeen,  he  took  the  prize  as  the 
best  yearling,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Northern 
Agricultural  Society. 

In  1867,  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  North- 
ern Agricultural  Society,  he  won  the  50-gs.  Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

At  the  Midland  Counties9  meeting,  at  Birming- 
ham, he  took  the  following  succession  of  premiums  : 
Fir«t  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  extra 
£25  as  the  best  Scot,  another  prize  of  10 
guineas  for  best  Scot,  gold  medal  as  the  best  ox  or 
steer  of  any  breed  or  age,  hotel  and  innkeepers' 
prize  of  30  guineas  as  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle 
classes,  and  the  President's  prize  of  25  guineas  for 
the  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed  or  age,  bred  and 
fed  by  exhibitor. 

In  London,  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  in  the 
week  following,  he  took  the  first  prize  of  30 
guineas,  as  the  best  beast  of  bis  class,  with  a  silver 
medal  to  the  breeder,  the  gold  medal  of  £20  to  the 
breeder  of  tbe  best  ox  or  steer,  and  the  silver  cup 
of  £40  as  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  any  of  the  classes. 
He  also  took  Beach's  cups  in  Bingley  Hall  and 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  as  the  best  beast  fed  on  the 
farinaceous  food.  The  entry  in  the  catalogue 
states  that  he  was  fed  on  grass,  straw,  turnips, 
cake,  corn,  hay,  and  Beach's  food. 

On  his  way  from  Birmingham  to  London  the  Scot 
was  taken,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  to  Windsor, 
where  be  remained  for  one  nignt  at  the  Home 
Farm.  After  the  culmination  of  his  success  at  the 
Smithfield  Club,  Mr.  M'Combie  wished  to  present 
the  ox  to  her  Majesty;  but,  although  the  gift  was 
declined,  the  baron  of  beef  was  graciously  accepted. 
The  beast  was  sold,  through  Mr.  Giblett,  to  Lid* 
stone  and  Scarlett,  the  well-known  botchers  in 
Bond-street,  for  £120;  and  when  slaughtered,  the 
baron,  consisting  of  the  two  sirloins,  the  two 
rumps,  and  two  aitch-bones,  weighed  632lbs. ;  the 
live  weight  of  The  Black  Prince  being  2,588lbs., 


and  the  dead  weight  l,963lbs.,  which  was  sold  at 
a  shilling  per  lb.  The  tail  and  hair  were  claimed 
as  "  drovers'  perkiss ;"  but  the  butchers  laid  a 
prior  claim,  and  the  tail  now  adorns  their  shop. 
Mr.  M'Combie  stipulated  for  the  head;  but  no 
price  having  been  named  at  the  time  of  sale,  it  is 
said  that  Lidstone  and  Co.  asked  £1,000  for  it! 
although  they  eventually  agreed  to  take  £20,  and 
this  trophy  is  now  in  the  furriers'  hands.  Had 
the  butchers  retained  the  head,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  had  the  skin  stuffed  for  exhibition. 

When  we  first  saw  this  famous  beast,  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Show,  we  wrote  of  him  as  "  very  good 
to  meet,  with  great  depth  and  a  fine  touch,'1  but  as 
having  "  little  or  no  grandeur  in  his  appearance, 
no  force  of  outline,  and  more  commendable  as  a 
great  heap  of  good  flesh  than  as  a  telling  specimen 
of  the  breed."  And  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show, 
again,  we  said,  "There  is  not  an  extraordinary 
beast  in  the  Hall  beyond  Mr.  M'Combie's ox;  and 
his  excellence  depends  far  more  upon  his  size  and 
weight  than  any  particular  nobility  of  character." 
In  fact,  after  all,  Black  Prince  was  but  the  best  of 
a  very  middling  year,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  his  entrance  and 
exit  were  announced.  To  Mr.  M'Combie  the 
history  of  the  ox  is  associated  with  one  melancholy 
event,  as  the  beast's  attendant,  and  an  old  servant 
at  Tillyfour,  died  almost  immediately  on  his  return 
home -a  loss  of  which  his  master,  writing  to  the 
editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  thus 
speaks ;  "  A  sad  gloom  is  thrown  over  my  success ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
poor  John  Benries  died  suddenly  this  day  week. 
He  never  came  home  so  well.  He  rested  two  days, 
and  then  worked  three  days  on  the  farm ;  and  in 
other  three  days  he  was  dead.  There  has  nothing 
occurred  for  many  years  which  has  been  so  severe 
upon  ine  as  the  death  of  John,  my  honest,  faith- 
ful, and  able  servant  for  seventeen  years." 

Mr.  M'Combie  has  long  been  a  deservedly  high 
authority  on  breeding  and  feeding  cattle ;  and  we 
give  accordingly,  as  quite  in  place  here,  his  idea  of 
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a  good  beast,  from  his  book  on  Cattle  and  Cattle- 
breeders:— "A  perfect  breeding  or  feeding  animal 
should  have  a  fine  expression  of  countenance :  I 
could  point  it  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  upon 
paper.  It  should  be  mild,  serene,  and  expressive. 
The  animal  should  be  fine  in  the  bone,  with  clean 
muzzle,  a  tail  like  a  rat's,  and  not  ewe-necked ; 
short  on  the  legs.  He  should  have  a  small,  well- 
put-on  head,  prominent  eye,  a  skin  not  too  thick 
nor  too  thin ;  should  be  covered  with  fine,  silky 
hair,  to  the  touch  like  a  lady's  glove ;  should  have 
a  good  belly,  to  hold  his  meat ;  should  be  straight- 
backed,  well-ribbed  up,  and  well-ribbed  home. 
His  hookbones  should  not  be  too  wide  apart.  A 
wide-hooked  animal,  especially  a  cow  after  calving, 
always  has  a  vacancy  between  the  hookbone  and 
the  tail,  and  a  want  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  carcase.  I  detest  to  see  hooks  too  wide  apart : 
they  should  correspond  with  the  other  proportions 
of  the  body.  A  level  line  should  run  from  the 
hook  to  the  tail*  He  should  be  well  set-in  at  the 
tail,  free  of  patehiness  there  and  all  over,  with  deep 
thighs,  that  the  butcher  may  get  his  second  roundand 
prominent  brisket  deep  in  the  fore-rib ;  well-fleshed 
in  the  fore-breast,  with  equal  covering  of  fine  flesh 
all  over  his  carcase,  so  valuable  to  the  butcher. 
His  outline  ought  to  be  such  that,  if  a  tape  is 
stretched  from  the  fore-shoulder  to  the  thigh,  and 
from  the  shoulder,  along  the  back,  to  the  extremity 
there,  the  line  should  lie  close,  with  no  vacancies ; 
and,  without  a  void,  the  line  should  fill  from  the 
hook  to  the  tail.  From  the  shoulder-blade  to  the 
head  should  be  well  filled  up — as  we  say,  good  in 
the  neck-vein.  I  am  aware  that  the  preceding  re- 
marks as  to  the  quality  and  proportions  a  beast 
should  possess  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  you, 
as  they  are  to  myself.  Scarcely  any  one  animal 
has  possessed  them  all ;  and  to  look  for  the  half 
of  them  in  a  good  commercial  beast  would  be  vain. 


I  have  consulted  no  writer  upon  the  subject :  they 
are  set  down,  and  not  in  good  order,  just  as  they 
struck  me  at  the  time.  Thick  legs,  thick  tails, 
sunken  eyes,  and  deep  necks,  with  thick  skin 
and  bristly  hair,  always  point  to  sluggish  feeders. 
In  cold  weather,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  old 
silky  coat  of  the  strawvard  bullock  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage. If  we  could  get  the  qualities  and  pro- 
portions I  bave  specified  in  animals,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  them  fat.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult only  to  make  them  lean,  when  once  in  condi- 
tion. A  high  standing,  want  of  ribbing  up  and 
ribbing  home,  with  the  tucked-up  flank,  always 
denote  a  worthless  feeder.  You  must  all  have  ob- 
served how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  such  cattle  into 
a  state  for  killing.  It  will  take  a  deal  of  cake  and 
corn  to  make  them  ripe.  A  great  many  can  new 
be  made  more  than  fresh :  it  is  only  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  keep  them  on."  Black  Prince 
was  grazed  with  the  other  beasts  on  the  farm, 
receiving  a  little  cake  in  the  winter  months;  bat 
during  last  winter  and  summer  he  was  kept  in  an 
open  strawyard  with  folded  doors,  for  protecting 
him  from  the  severe  blasts  of  winter. 

Mr.  M'Combie  says  further :  "  If  store  cattle  of 
the  Aberdeen  and  Angus  breed,  out  of  our  best 
herds,  can  be  secured,  I  believe  no  other  breed  of 
cattle  will  pay  the  grazier  more  money,  in  the 
North,  for  the  same  value  of  keep ;"  for  the  High- 
landers are  "unsuitable  for  stall-feeding,  aa  con- 
finement is  unnatural  to  their  disposition/'  and 
the  Galloways  "  are  not  so  easily  finished  as  our 
Aberdeens  and  Angus  or  cross-bred  cattle."  Of 
the  Aberdeen  or  North-country  cross,  Mr. 
M'Combie  says  emphatically,  "they  are  rent- 
payers.  He  would  be  very  prejudiced  indeed  who 
would  not  acknowledge  their  merits;"  and  *I 
graze  more  cross-bred  cattle  than  pure-bred 
polled." 


PLATE  IV. 
FALSE    ALARM;    ▲    Pnizn   thorough-bred   Stallion. 

THB      PROPERTY      OP      CAPTAIN      BARLOW,      OF      HA8KRTON,      SUFFOLK. 


False  Alarm,  bred  by  Lord  Spencer  in  1862,  is 
by  Trumpeter,  out  of  Treacherous  by  Pantaloon, 
her  dam  Shiraz,  by  Camel — Medina  by  Shebdeez 
— Passamaquoddi,  by  Lignum  Vitaa— Hind,  by  Sir 
Peter — Paulina,  by  Florizel. 

Trumpeter,  bred  by  her  Majesty  at  the  Royal 
Paddocks  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1856,  is  by  Or- 
lando, out  of  Cavatina  by  Redshank.  Mr.  Harry 
Hill  gave  290  gs.  for  the  Cavatina  colt  as  a  yearling, 
who  showed  a  deal  of  promise  as  a  race-horse,  tie 
won  two  or  three  races,  and,  with  poor  Alfred  Day 
up,  was  third  to  Musjid  for  the  Derby;  but  one  of 
his  legs  gave  way,  and  he  never  appeared  after- 
wards. Trumpeter  stood  for  his  three  or  four  sea- 
sons at  the  Harleston  Paddocks,  Althorpe,  and  his 
stock  came  out  as  two-year-olds  in  1864,  when  he 
was  credited  with  seven  winners.  These  were 
Charity,  Hope,  Kcenig,  Hanstead,  Merry  Harp, 
Salliet,  and  Viola,  whilst  he  is  also  the  sire  of 
Alberta,  Dulcimer,  Hornblower,  Plutus,  Raven, 
Salpinctes,  Challenge,  Lady  Bugle-Eye,  La  Sor- 


rentina,  Lute,  Triumph,  Vocalist,  Abergehfos 
Cornet,  Clarion,  Duet,  Dulcet,  Europa,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Ladv  Edith,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Secrecy,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth.  Trumpeter  is  now  at  bis  old  home 
at  Danebury,  where  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
sires  of  the  day  his  subscription  has  of  course  long 
since  been  full.  We  rather  pride  ourselves  on 
having  picked  out  Trumpeter  as  a  very  promising 
young  horse  at  the  stud,  and  we  gave  his  portrait 
accordingly  in  June  1864,  just  as  his  produce  wew 
beginning  to  show  themselves. 

Treacherous,  a  brown  mare  bred  by  Lord  West- 
minster in  1839,  never  ran,  but  was  for  nearly 
twenty  years  at  the  stud ;  in  the  first  instance  w 
John  Osborne,  then  as  Mr.  Watson's,  and  lastly** 
Lord  Spencer's,  in  whose  possession  she  died,  wj 
throwing  False  Alarm,  in  1862.  The  old  mares 
other  produce,  including  Faithless  by  Lanercost; 
The  Sheriff,  by  The  Provost j  Harleston  (afterward* 
AgrippVs  Ghost),  by  Cotherstone ;  Mirage,  t>y 
Cotherstone;  Perfidious,  by  Lanercost;  Cen*08' 
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byLaaereost;  Treachery,  by  Melbourne ;  Maid  of 
(he  Mora,  by  Chanticleer ;  The  Seneschal,  by 
Cotherstone;  Iscariot,  by  Newcourt ;  The  Informer, 
by  Newcourt ;  two  or  three  foals  that  died  young, 
and  a  couple  of  nameless  fillies  by  Cotherstone. 

False  Alarm  is  a  chesnut  horse,  standing  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  good  to  know  by  a  bald  face  and 
four  white  legs.  He  has  a>ind,  cheerful  head,  a 
light  neck,  and  well-laid  shoulder-blades,  with  the 
forearm  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow 
bog  and  upright.  He  has  a  good  middle  and  back, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  slackness  towards 
the  loin,  that  shows  the  more  the  horse  is  loaded 
with  flesh.  He  has  great  quarters,  long  big  arms 
and  thighs,  good  hocks,  flat  legs  and  plenty  of  bone. 
With  a  fine  temper  and  showy  action,  False  Alarm 
a  a  rery  smart  nag,  especially  when  kept  moving, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  furnished  a  bit  and  dropped 
to  his  leg  will  no  doubt  still  take  some  beating  in 
the  ring. 

False  Alarm,  although  not  entered  in  any  of  the 
great  races,  was  sent  to  Taylor,  at  Fyfield,  and  came 
oat  twice  at  three  years  old  in  Lord  Aylesbury's 
name  and  colours,  but  being  in  reality  the  pro- 
perty of  his  breeder,  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  only 
oae,  as  we  believe,  that  his  lordship  ever  trained. 
At  Epsom  he  was  not  placed  for  the  Craven  Stakes ; 
and  at  Ascot  hes  hit  his  leg  in  the  race,  and  as  they 
could  not  get  to  work  with  him  for  some  time  after- 
wards, Lord  Sp*encer  ordered  the  colt  home,  and 
sent  him  up  for  examination  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. When  in  training  he  was  considered  a  good 
fair  horse  that  could  stay,  while  Taylor  spoke  to 
his  promise  as  as  hunter,  and  he  lived  through  one 
very  fast  thing  in  the  Marlborough  country,  when 
nearly  ail  the  other  horses  out  were  beat.  Lord 
Spencer  also  tried  him  with  hounds,  when  he  took 
to  the  jumping  business  very  kindly,  and  Dick 
Webster  declares  he  was  as  grand  a  fencer  as  a  man 
erer  sat  on.  However,  he  again  fell  lame,  and  had 
to  be  thrown  up. 

With  his  eye  on  the  Royal  hundred  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Captain  Barlow  was  on  the  look-out 
for  a  horse,  and  he  made  an  appointment  accord- 
ingly with  Mr.  Oldaker  to  go  over  to  Mentmore 
to  see  Robin  Hood.  On  the  way  from  Rugby, 
False  Alarm  was  mentioned  as  being  in  the  market, 
and  so  they  turned  off  for  a  view  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  Captain  Barlow  got  him  a  bargain 
shortly  afterwards,  while  curiously  enough  Robin 
Hood  was  bought  with  the  object  of  winning  the 
thorough-bred  stallion  prize  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Society,  and  this  he  succeeded  in  doing.  False 
Alarm's  lameness  got  no  better  in  his  new  stable, 
and  at  length  the  foot  became  so  hot  that  it  was 
jearched,  and  deep  in  was  found  a  nail  which  must 
have  been  there  for  a  year  or  more.  On  this 
being  removed  the  horse  was  of  course  at  once  re* 
tiered,  and  he  has  never  been  lame  since. 

False  Alarm  made  his  appearance  in  the  ring  at 
the  Agricultural  Horse  Show,  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  when  he  won  the  first  prize  of  £40 for  thorough, 
bred  stallions,  beating  Mr.  J.  B.  Starkey's  Beck- 
uipton,  the  second  prize  horse,  Mr.  Calder'g 
Newchnrch,  Mr.  Jackson  Lee's  Pluto,  and  one  or 
two  others;  but,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  "with  the 
exception  of  the  winner  they  were  about  as  poor  a 
dans  as  ever  entered  a  ring." 


In  the  following  month,  June,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  at  Braintree,  he  took 
the  All-England  prize  of  £25,  for  thorough-bred 
entire  horses,  beating  another  of  Captain  Barlow's, 
Jonquil,  since  gone  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Crisp's  Abbot. 

In  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  at  the  Fakenham 
Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association, 
in  a  class  of  four  thorough-bred  horses,  False 
Alarm  was  not  noticed  by  the  single-handed  judge, 
Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Stiggins  taking  the  first  prize,  and 
Lord  Hastings'  Emilius  the  second.  As  we  wrote 
at  the  time,  "  Emilius  was  the  more  general  fa- 
vourite," as  that  it  was  strange  False  Alarm  did 
not  finish  a  little  nearer,  the  more  so  when  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Stiggins  won. 

In  July,  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  False 
Alarm  won  the  chief  prize  of  £100,  as  the  best 
thororough-bred  horse  having  served  mares  during 
the  season — which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  is 
best  calculated  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  breed 
of  the  sound  and  stout  thorough-bred  horse  for 
general  stud  purposes."  Mr.  Merry's  Scottish 
Chief  took  the  second  prize  of  £50,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  King's  Ratcatcher,  by  Rataplan,  was  the 
third  or  reserve  number.  The  other  horses  shown 
in  this  class  were  Mr.  Merry's  Costa,  Captain 
MachelPa  Bacchus,  and  Mr.  Goodliff's  Tom  Tit. 
The  Judges  thus  officially  report  on  the  class  :— 
"  The  contest  was  a  close  one  between  the  first  and 
second  horse,  and  had  the  question  been  simply. 
Which  was  the  better  sire  for  getting  race-horses  ? 
their  places  might  have  been  reversed ;  but  we 
considered  False  Alarm  better  adapted  for  the  gene, 
ral  purposes  which  the  Society  has  in  view ;  his 
action  was  truer,  he  had  the  best  feet,  and  car- 
ried himself  best— moreover  he  was  giving  his 
opponent  a  year.  The  Chief,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  better  loin,  and  somewhat  more  length.'1  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  Mr.  Oldaker 
was  no  party  to  this  report.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
said  that  he  retired  immediately  on  False  Alarm 
entering  the  ring;  but  having  spent  that  miserable 
morning  on  the  show-ground,  we  beg  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  trust  our  own  eyes,  such  a  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  Mr.  Oldaker  was  all  there 
with  his  fellows;  although,  as  he  subsequently 
assured  us,  he  had  no  voice  in  the  award  over  False 
Alarm,  who  has  not  since  been  out ;  and  having 
been  recently  purchased  by  Lord  Middleton,  will 
stand  this  season  at  North  Grimston,  near  Mai  ton. 

Captain  Barlow  deserves  his  reward,  and  beyond 
horses  in  work,  mares,  and  young  things,  he  has 
for  many  years  had  a  good  thorough  stallion  at 
the  service  of  his  neighbours  in  Suffolk.  We  can 
remember  him  with  Robinson,  of  full  hunter 
character,  although  not  always  so  lucky  as 
False  Alarm ;  next  with  the  pretty  little  Revenge 
or  Recovery,  the  moderate  Mentmore,  and  so  on 
to  the  coarse  powerful  Middlesex,  the  especially 
neat  Weatherden,  and  the  stylish  Ace  of  Clubs. 
All  these  were  prize-horses  in  turn;  but  it  re- 
mained with  False  Alarm  to  achieve  Royal  and 
London  honours,  and  he  will  thus  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Hasketon  Gallery.  Certainly, 
if  anything  should  catch  the  eye  it  would  be  four 
white  legs  and  a  bald  face. 
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Upon  this  theme,  Professor  Voelcker  lately  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It  is 
difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  inquiry.  A 
slight  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  English  ag- 
riculture will  remind  us  that  its  onward  course  has  ever 
been  accompanied,  or  preceded,  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  manure  of  the  farm-yard.  lit  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  when  the  then  little  farmers  of  England  had  no- 
thing to  feed  their  stock  but  grass,  hay,  and  straw,  the 
yard  manure  was  not  only  very  limited  in  bulk,  but  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  The  reader  will  remember  that  I 
am  alluding  to  days  long  before  the  Introduction  of  roots 
or  oil-cake.  Even  carrots  were  not  cultivated  in  England 
till  about  the  year  1540.  When,  seventeen  years  later, 
Tnsser  published  his  "  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry," he  warned  the  farmer  to  kill  off  his  oxen  at 
Martilmas,  and  not  to  stall-feed  them  on  peas  j  for  he 
says,  in  his  November  Husbandry : 

"  (For  Easter)  at  Martilmas  hang  up  a  beef; 
For  stall-fed  and  pease-fed  play  Pickparse  the  thief." 

And  when  he  speaks  of  feeding  cattle,  in  his  December 
Husbandry,  he  never  mentions  anything  for  their  food  bnt 
straw  and  hay.    He  says  : 

"  Serve  wheat-straw  out  first,  then  wheat-straw  and  pease 
Then  oat-straw  and  barley ;  then  hay,  if  you  please." 

Such  was  the  poor  winter  food  for  live  stock,  and,  of 
necessity,  the  poor  farmyard  mauure  of  the  year  1557. 

Six  years  after  Tusser  wrote  (1563),  potatoes  came  to 
us  from  America ;  but  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
we  find,  in  1682,  Old  Worlidgc  alluding  to  the  turnip  as 
a  field  crop.  And  it  was  about  the  same  year  that  we 
find  the  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  this  invaluable  root 
mentioned  by  Houghton  as  food  for  sheep  {Collections, 
vol.  i.,  p.  234).  Mangolds  have  only  been  introduced 
during  the  present  century ;  and  with  regard  to  cakes, 
their  common  use  commenced  long  after  the  rude  farm- 
ing days  to  which  I  have  been  alluding. 

When,  however,  the  great  importance  of  increasing  the 
value  of  our  farmyard  manure  was,  after  two  or  three 
centuries,  well  understood  by  the  great  cultivators  of  our 
island,  the  researches  of  the  chemist  came  to  their  aid. 
These  great  agriculturists  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  became  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  chemistry  of  food. 

"Without  tracing  minutely  the  results  of  the  chemist's 
labours  in  the  farmyard  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  we  may  usefully  refresh  our  memories 
with  the  results  obtained  not  very  long  since  by  Messrs. 
Lawes  end  Gilbert  {Jour.  Roy.  Ay.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  45). 
"  It  is  well  known,"  observes  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  "  that  the 
straw  of  our  corn  crops,  and  the  solid  and  liquid  excre- 
ments of  horses  and  other  animals  fed  in  the  stables, 
sheds,  and  yards,  are  the  substances  which  contribute  to 
form  the  heterogeneous  mass  called  'farm-yard  dung.' 
Let  us  estimate  what  proportion  of  these  various  matters 
will,  under  given  circumstances,  be  included  in  the  com- 
plex mass,  and  thence  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion as  to  its  composition.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
farm  of  400  acres,  (armed  on  the  four-course  system,  that 
half  of  the  roots  and  100  tons  of  hay  are  consumed  at 
the  homestead,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  straw  of  the  corn 


crops  is  retained  at  home  as  food  and  litter.  Lei  it  fur- 
ther be  assumed  that  12  horses  have  corn  equal  to  101U. 
of  oats  per  head  per  day,  and  that  10s.  per  acre  are  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  cake  for  feeding  stock.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
of  the  matters  enumerated  entering  into  the  home  manures 
of  the  farm  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  this,  column  I. 
gives  the  total  dry  matter,  II.  the  mineral  matter  or  ask, 
III.  the  phosphate  of  lime,  IV.  the  ammonia : 


I. 
lbs. 


29,5681 


100  acres  roots;  half  the 
crop— 6  tous  per  acre,  con- 
sumed at  home,  gives  as 
manure 

100  acres  barley ;  at2,5001b«. 
straw  ner  acre ;  l-5th 
reckoned  as  food,  and  4-5ths 
as  litter,  give  as  manure  ...   108,333 

100  tons  of  hay  consumed  at 
home  give  as  manure  94,080 

100  acres  of  wheat ;  at  3,000 
lbs.  straw  per  acre ;  1-oth  ! 
reckoned  as  food,  and  4-5ths 
as  litter,  give  as  manure  ... 

Corn=43,800  lbs.  of  oats, 
consumed  by  horses,  give  as 
manure 

20  tons  of  oilcake  (linseed, 
rape,  and  cotton  seed),  con- 
sumed at  home,  give  as 
manure 


II. 
lbs. 


m. 

lba. 


IV. 

llw. 


235,200 


7,534 


9,930 


7,741     1,68c'    3,05V 


11,138 
14,818 

14,850 


3,295 


916! 
2,267 


1.0 
4,u4 


1,634    2,120 
1,198       467 1       *C 


I 


2,507     2,6K 


Total  574,645  53,0H>    9,497 1 14,^5 

"  These  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  the  average 
amounts  of  the  constituents  enumerated  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  home  manure  of  the  farm  annually.  But 
farmyard  manure  in  the  fresh  state,  and  before  it  hi* 
undergone  much  decomposition,  contains  about  70  p*r 
cent,  of  water,  or  7  parts  of  water  to  8  parts  of  dry  mat- 
ter. The  574,645  lbs.  of  dry  matter  would  thus  be  com- 
bined with  1,340,838  lbs.  of  water,  making  together 
1,915,483  lbs.  =855  tons  (or  an  average  of  about  8| 
tons  for  each  of  the  100  acres  of  root  crop)  of  fresh  u**lc- 
eom/)osed  dung.  In  this  state  its  composition  per  cent, 
and  per  ton  would  be  as  follows : 


I. 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

30.0 

2.77 

0.50 

0.77 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

672 

62.0 

11.1 

17.3 

Percent 

Per  ton  

Here  we  have  the  constituents  of  the  dung  of  a  farm 
but  then  this  estimate  supposes  that  all  the  best  portions 
of  the  manure  are  preserved.  That  its  soluble  matters 
are  neither  allowed  to  soak  into  the  earth,  or,  mingled 
with  rain-water,  drain  into  an  adjoining  pond  or  ditch . 
These  evils,  however,  are  hard  to  avoid  in  open  farm- 
yards j  for  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another  place, 
in  the  home  counties  of  England  about  twenty-four 
inches  of  rain  annually  fall  upon  the  land.  So  that  if  wt 
take  a  homestead  covering  only  an  acre  of  ground,  then 
upon  that  extent  of  surface  about  two  thousand  four 
hundred  tons  of  rain-water,  or  528,000  imperial  gallons, 
fall  every  year.  "With  this  large  amount  of  rain  is  min- 
gled the  urine  of  the  live  stock,  which  is  much  larger  in 
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amount  than  is  always  understood.  Mr.  Ferguson  (Trans. 
Wigh.  Soc.,  vol.  1851,  p.  847)  calculated  the  number  of 
gallons  daily  produced  on  a  farm  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  live  stock.     It  is  as  follows : 

Cows,  bullocks,  and  bull  39,  at  3  gallons 

Queys  10,  at  2*  gallons  

Cattle,  one-year-old  20,  at  1} gallons  ... 
Horses,  old  and  young  16,  at }  gallon 
Swine  15,  at  fc  gallon 


Total 


117 

25 

80 

8 

7 

187 


or  for  the  whole  year  67,525  gallons.  Allowing  that  the 
horses  are  upon  an  average  employed  eight  hours  per  day 
in  the  fields,  and  that  the  bullocks  arc  also  four  hours  in 
the  fields,  and  deducting  in  consequence  8,151  gallons 
from  the  annual  available  amount  produced  in  the  farm- 
yard, there  remain  59,931  gallons  as  the  produce  of  a 
farmyard  containing  the  number  of  stock  be  has  assumed. 
The  rain-water,  moreover,  mingles  with,  and  dissolves  a 
portion  of  the  solid  excreta  of  the  live  stock,  and  thus 
the  drainage-water  from  a  farmyard  contains  a  variety  of 
valuable  fertilizing  matters. 

These  reflections  naturally  accompany  the  researches  of 
Professor  Voelcker.  In  reporting  the  results  of  some  of 
his  labours,  so  important  to  my  readers,  he  observes 
[Jonr.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.,  N.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  654) :  "  The 
following  list  probably  includes  all  or  nearly  all  the  arti- 
cles at  the  present  time  brought  into  the  market  and 
employed  by  the  British  farmer  as  auxiliary  feeding  ma- 
terials: linseed,  linseed-cake  of  various  kinds,  earthuut- 
aie  (commonly  called  nut-cake),  rape-cake,  cotton-cake 
(decorticated  and  undecorticated).  These  cakes  form,  so 
to  speak,  the  first  class  of  purchased  food. 

14  Secondly,  we  have  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  fenugreek. 
These  leguminous  seeds  form  a  second  class  of  purchased 
food. 

"  In  the  third  class  I  arrange  together  the  farinaceous 
seeds— Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats ;  and,  by  way  of 
appendix,  I  add  malt,  malt-dust,  bran,  and  pollard. 

"  Then,  in  a  fourth  class  I  put  together  the  following 
materials,  which  are  now  and  then  in  the  market,  and 
"e  useful  auxiliary  foods :  Palm-not  meal,  locust-beans, 
brewers'  grains  (which  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price 
by  farmers  who  are  well  situated  for  obtaining  them), 
and  molasses. 

"  In  every  kind  of  food  we  find  the  following  classes  of 
rood-constituents:  Nitrogenous,  or  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances; and  the  fat -producing  substances,  which  may  be 
awenicntly  divided  into  two  groups,  in  their  order  of 
jKrit:  (1)  ready-made  fat;  and  (2)  sugary  or  starchy 
wd;  ready-made  fat  being  much  more  valuable  than 
other  sugar  or  starch.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
m  aying  that  one  part,  in  weight,  of  fat  or  oil  is  as  valu- 
*>te  m  a  feeding  material  as  two-and-a-half  parts  of  sugar 
w  starch,  or  any  analogous  compounds.  Among  starchy 
compounds  I  include  the  vegetable  jelly  pectine,  and  pec- 
trcons  substances;  and  not  far  removed  from  starch  and 
more  digestible  pectinous  matters  is  the  young  cellular 
"hre,  which  is  digestible  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
«>?ht  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of 
<Wfcrent  articles  of  food.  Then  we  have  in  all  feeding 
materials  the  woody  fibre,  which,  being  indigestible,  pos- 
>«**  no  feeding  value. 

"  Ustly,  We  have  the  mineral  matters,  which  play  an 
"Dportant  part  in  the  animal  economy,  inasmuch  as  they 
ttPply  bone-materials,  and  also  the  various  salts  which 
•«  requisite  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and  are  invariably 
P^tot  in  the  juices  of  flesh  and  other  secretions. 

.  0a  examining  these  different  classes  of  food,  we  find 
»« the  relative  proportions  of  their  chief  feeding- consti- 


tuents vary  exceedingly.  The  nitrogenous,  or  flesh-pro- 
ducing, substances,  as  they  arc  generally  called,  although 
in  reality  they  do  not  produce,  par  excellence,  butchers'  meat, 
are  particularly  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  oilcake  and  legumi- 
nous grains,  more  especially  in  decorticated  cotton-cake, 
and,  next  to  it  in  order,  earthnut-cake.  The  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  leguminous  seeds  very  nearly  approaches  that 
in  oilcake.  Cereal  grains  contain,  on  the  average,  only 
half  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances  contained 
in  leguminous  products.  Now  the  feeding  value  of  the 
articles  of  food  given  to  stock  really  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  amount  of  flesh-forming  constituents,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  the  different 
kinds  of  food  are  shown  by  analysis  to  contain,  as  on  the 
proportion  of  ready-made  fat,  and  substances  capable  of 
producing  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  butcher's 
meat  we  have  invariably  a  mixture  of  lean,  muscle,  fibre, 
and  fat ;  and  the  mixture  is  much  more  readily  produced 
from  food  having  a  fair  proportion  of  albuminous  matter, 
with  an  excess  of  starchy  substances  or  of  ready-made  fat, 
than  from  food  containing  an  excess  of  flesh-forming  con- 
stituents— albumen,  caseinc,  gluten,  or  their  equivalents. 
The  food,  then,  which  is  richest  in  nitrogen,  is  not  exactly 
that  which  produces  butchers'  meat  most  readily,  or  at 
the  lowest  cost.  The  value  of  oilcakes  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  amount  of  ready-made  fat  which 
they  contain.  Hence  a  foreign  cake,  poor  in  oil  and  very 
hard-pressed,  is  not  equal,  as  a  meat-producing  auxiliary 
food,  to  good  English  oilcake  not  much  squeezed  in  the 
oil-mill.  This  perhaps  is  one  reason  why  hard-pressed 
Marseilles  cake  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  fattening 
of  stock  as  it  is  for  young  stock.  The  reason  why  foreign 
cake  is  inferior  to  English  cake  as  a  fattening  material  is, 
that  well-made  English  cake  is  generally  richer  in  ready- 
made  fat  and  oil. 

"  Regarded  merely  as  feeding  materials,  the  various  food- 
constituents  follow  each  other  in  value  in  the  following 
order :  (1)  ready-made  fat  and  oil ;  (2)  starch,  sugar,  and 
pectine;  (3)  nearly  equal  to  starch  or  sugar  is  quite 
young  digestible  cellular  fibre ;  (4)  then  come  the  albu- 
minous substances — gluten,  caseinc,  vegetable  albumen, 
and  analogous  materials;  (5)  lastly,  we  have  mineral 
substances  and  woody  fibre,  possessing  scarcely  any  feed- 
ing value. 

"  The  money  value  of  food,  however,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  does  not  depend  simply  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  feeding  materials  which  it  contains,  but  alio 
upon  the  value  of  thefertilisingelements  which  pass  through 
the  animal  into  dung.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  which  of 
the  food-constituents  easily  pass  into  dung,  and  what  is 
the  money-value  of  these  fertilising  constituents. 

"  First,  then,  we  have  to  consider  whether  fat,  starch,  or 
sugar  easily  passes  through  the  animal.  They  sometimes 
do  pass  through.  If  oilcake,  for  instance,  is  badly 
bruised,  or  given  too  abundantly,  a  good  deal  of  ready- 
made  fat  passes  through  the  animal,  and  considerable 
loss  is  thereby  experienced ;  for,  though  ready-made  fist 
and  starch  and  sugar  are  most  valuable  feeding  consti- 
tuents, they  absolutely  possess  no  value  whatever  as 
fertilising  constituents.  We  should,  therefore,  aim  at  as 
complete  assimilation  of  the  fatty  or  starchy  matters  in 
the  animal's  body  as  is  possible,  taking  care  so  to  feed 
the  animal  that  the  starchy  food-constituents  may  be  as 
completely  burnt  up  or  altered  as  possible. 

"  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  nitrogen- 
ous matter  which  passes  through  the  animal. 

"  All  nitrogenous  substances  contain,  on  an  average, 
about  16  j  per  cent,  of  nitrogen :  consequently  they  pro- 
duce, on  decomposition,  a  considerable  amount  of  am- 
monia. For  many  years  we  have  known  that  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  nitrogenous  matter  passes  through  the 
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animal,  and  is  recovered  in  the  dung.  The  loss  of  ni- 
trogen which  the  food  thus  sustains  has  been  variously 
estimated :  by  some  it  is  estimated  at  one-tenth,  and  by 
others  at  one-fifth,  of  the  total  amount.  Experiments 
rcceutly  instituted  on  the  Continent,  however,  seem  to 
show  that  the  loss  is  not  so  great — probably  not  more 
than  one-sixteenth  part,  if  so  much.  Of  course,  in 
youug  stock,  a  little  of  the  nitrogenous  food  is  required 
for  the  building  up  of  the  muscle ;  but  even  in  that  case 
the  total  amount  recovered  from  the  food  in  the  dung  is 
▼cry  great  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  assimilated  by 
the  body,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  lost.  And,  indeed, 
some  recent  experiments,  in  which  everything  was  care- 
fully weighed,  show  that  the  loss  is  even  less  considerable 
than  six  per  cent.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  excrementitious  matter  cannot  be  perfectly  collected : 
some  loss  will  be  experienced  by  a  slight  fermentation, 
and  so  on ;  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in 
food  will  also  probably  escape  by  exhalation  from  the 
lungs  and  the  skin.  Very  litUe  of  the  nitrogen  of  food 
is,  however,  lost  by  fermentation,  or  is  necessarily  lost  in 
the  keeping  of  farmyard  manure ;  the  mineral  matters, 
excepting  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  total  amount  of 
food,  pass  entirely  into  the  excrements. 

"  Of  the  various  mineral  constituents  of  food  we  have 
only  to  consider  two,  namely,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  estimating  the  fertilizing  value  of  food-constituents 
that  pass  into  the  dung,  we  have  therefore  to  deal  with : 
1,  nitrogen  (estimated  as  ammonia) ;  2,  potash  ;  and  3, 
phosphoric  acid.  By  ascertaining  how  much  of  each  of 
these  matters  passes  through  the  animal,  a  very  close  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  money- value  of  the  dung  pro- 
duced by  different  articles  of  food.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  a  very 
valuable  paper  published  in  the  year  1862,  gives  the  ave- 
rago  composition  of  the  principal  kinds  of  food ;  and,  from 
the  average  composition,  by  making  the  proper  deductions 
for  loss  of  nitrogen,  the  valuo  of  the  food-constituents 
which  pass  into  the  dung  may  be  estimated  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Indeed  Mr.  Lawes  made  such  an  estimate  in  a 
circular  which  he  published  some  ago ;  at  that  time  how- 
ever ammonia  was  much  more  expensive,  and  phosphoric 
acid  cheaper  j  potash  has  been  cheaper  since  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  in  Saxony.  The  money  estimates  given  by 
Mr.  Lawes  are  based  on  the  prices  current  in  the  year 
1862,  ammonia  being  estimated  at  8d.  per  lb.,  phosphoric 
acid  (calculated  as  phosphate  of  lime)  at  Id?  per  lb.,  and 
potash  at  2d.  per  lb.  In  the  following  estimates  I  have 
calculated  ammonia  at  6d.  per  lb.,  phosphate  of  lime  at 
ljd.  per  lb.,  or  one-half  more  than  Mr.  Lawes's  estimate, 
aud  potash  at  1  Jd«  per  lb.,  or  ouc  .fourth  less ;  these  prices 
agreeing  better  with  the  money  value  at  which  other  fer- 
tilizing constituents  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  manure 
market. 

"  Adopting  the  data  which  I  have  found  in  various  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  have  been  carefully  collated  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  I  have  calculated  the  value  of  excrementitious 
matter  from  one  ton  of  food  consumed,  and  I  find  that 
linseed-cake  is  worth  as  a  fertilizer  alone,  making  an  al- 
lowance for  loss,  £3  15s.  8d.  per  ton,  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lawes,  who  puts  it  above  £4 ; 
whilst  linseed,  which  I  estimate  at  about  10s.  per  ton 
lower  than  Mr.  Lawes  did,  is  worth  as  a  fertilizer  only  £2 
17s.  9d.  per  ton— a  point  which  ought  to  bo  considered  in 
estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  cake  and  seed  as  feed- 
ing materials.  Decorticated  cotton  is  worth  as  a  fertilizer 
£5  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  my  rates  of  charge,  which 
are  certainly  not  too  high.  The  ordinary  English  cotton- 
cake  contains  little  more  than  one-half  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  cake  made  from  the  shelled  seed ; 
it  is  also  much  poorer  in  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  worth 
only  £2  18s.  per  ton.    At  the  present  selling  prices  of 


English  cotton-cake,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  menu  a 
cheap  food,  being  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  decor- 
ticated cotton-cake.  The  manurial  value  of  earthnnt- 
cake,  decorticated,  is  £4  18s.  per  ton;  undecorticated  £2 
1 0s.  per  ton.  Rape-cake,  which  possesses  even  ajreater 
fertilizing  valne  than  linseed-cake,  is  worth,  according  to 
my  estimate,  £4  8s.  9d.  per  ton.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils 
are  worth  £3  2s.  per  ton.  All  the  leguminous  seeds  hare 
about  the  same  fertilizing  value.  Indian  corn  is  worth 
only  £1  6s.,  wheat  £1  7s.,  barley  £1  5s.,  malt  II  6s. 
There  is  therefore  no  very  great  difference  in  the  cereal 
grains  as  far  as  their  fertilizing  constituents  are  concerned. 
Bran  and  pollard,  which  are  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
the  fine  flour,  are  worth  £2  15s.  per  ion.  Malt-drat, 
on  account  of  its  manurial  value,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
foods  that  can  now  be  bought  j  after  passing  through  the 
animal  it  is  worth  £3  lis.  per  ton,  while  rice-meal  is 
worth  only  from  15s.  to  25s.,  according  to  quality,  and  if 
there  is  much  husk  it  is  not  worth  so  much,  since  the 
husk  of  rice  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre  and  ailicions 
matter,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  husk  of  snch 
grain  as  Indian  corn.  Palm-nut  meal  is  worth  &»  a  fer- 
tilizer £1  14s.  per  ton.  Still  lower  is  the  value  of  locust- 
beans,  which  are  worth  as  a  fertilizer  about  18s.  3d.  per 
ton.  In  the  same  way  brewers'  grains  are  worth  12s.  p«r 
ton,  whilst  as  a  fertilizer  molasses  has  no  appreciable 
value. 

"  I  think  we  may  derive  some  useful  hints  from  these 
estimates.  We  shall  find  that  the  money  valne  of  pur- 
chased  food  is  very  much  regulated  by  the  value  of  what 
passes  through  the  animal ;  and  that,  after  all,  linseed- 
cake  is  by  no  means  a  dear  cake,  inasmuch  as  a  consider- 
able portion — fully  one-third — of  the  money  expended 
upon  it  is  recovered  in  the  dung.  We  may  learn  also 
that  decorticated  cotton-cake,  when  it  can  be  bad  at  shout 
£0  per  ton,  is  the  cheapest  cake  for  those  who  are  aniioss 
to  produce  good  rich  manure.  Rape-cake  ia  also  a  very 
valuable  feeding  material,  and  cheap,  inasmuch  as  more 
than  one-half  of  its  cost  is  returned  in  the  manure  j  at  the 
present  time  it  can  be  bought  at  about  £7,  and  of  that  £4 
is  recovered.  These  are  not  mere  fancy  statements,  but 
the  result  of  practical  inquiry.  The  Norfolk  farmers  pay 
as  much  as  £5  per  ton  for  rape-cake  as  manure,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  worth  as  much  to  them. 

"  I  consider  that  sufficient  attention  has  never  been 
directed  to  the  money  to  be  recovered  in  dung  ty  a 
judicious  expenditure  for  purchased  auxiliary  food.  J 
sometimes  think,  with  reference  to  certain  materials,  that 
the  full  money  value  may  be  in  that  way  re-obtained.  U 
malt-dust  in  particular  had  no  feeding  value  whatever,  it 
might  answer  to  buy  it  merely  as  a  manure.  Another 
practical  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  brewers'  grains  arc 
worth  buying,  simply  for  the  manure  they  make;  » 
3d.  or  4d.  per  bushel  they  furnish  an  economical  mannrc, 
and  even  at  6d.  per  bushel  they  are  cheap ;  hence  it » 
that  the  London  cowkeepers  are  very  anxious  to  buy  them. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  fattening  kinds  of  food  is 
palmnut-meal ;  in  it  we  get  more  fattening  mattrialaU 
moderate  price  than  in  oil-cake;  but  as  it  is  not  rich m 
nitrogenous  matter,  a  little  deduction  must  be  made  for  its 
inferiority  as  a  fertilizer." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  any  other  observation 
upon  the  importance  to  the  agriculturist  of  these  v&J 
interesting  facts.  They  are  of  a  class  which  seems  to  looK 
like  progress ;  to  teem  with  suggestions  which  will  not  be 
lost  upon  those  who  feel  and  are  ever  acting  «P°n  "*' 
conviction  that,  although  we  now  smile  when  we  learn 
how  they  managed  the  farmyard  in  the  dsys  of  go*1 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  future  generations  of  our  ial*n*f 
agriculturists  will  assuredly  regard  our  present  advances 
as  mere  stepping-stones  to  far  more  profitable  results. 
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Jan.  1. 1868. — As  great  improvements,  practical  and 
scientific,  are  continually  progressing  in  onr  modern 
British  agriculture,  it  is  my  purpose  during  the  ensuing 
jear  to  a?ail  myseLt  of  these  advances,  and  to  bring  them 
in  a  practical  form  before  the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Zrprest.  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  them  np  in  con- 
nexion with  the  many  questions  of  practical  agriculture 
to  be  brought  forward,  in  something  like  order,  according 
to  season,  and  as  consecutively  as  I  can  arrange  them,  in 
anticipation  of  each  succeeding  farm  operation  as  it  is 
about  to  take  place  on  the  farm.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
\tij  precise  on  this  point,  as  so  many  matters  of  a  prac- 
tical character  in  farm  management  must  go  on  simulta- 
neously, and  therefore  my  remarks  cannot  particularly 
*j>pij  at  the  date  upon  which  they  appear.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  new  year.  Most  farmers  find  this  the  most  dif- 
ficult time  in  the  whole  year  to  give  profitable  employment 
to  their  teams  or  workmen.  Winter  ploughing,  the  care 
of  live  stock,  the  management  of  farm  fences  and  drainage, 
the  leading  out  and  application  of  fold-yard  dung,  the 
thrashing  and  delivery  of  corn,  form  the  principal  items 
in  farm-work  at  this  season. 

As  I  cannot  discuss  more  than  one  subject  at  a  time,  I 
shall,  in  this  paper,  take  up  the  subject  of  ploughing,  and 
1  ought  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  winter  ploughing ; 
but  as  f  wish  this  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series  of  papers  on  practical  agriculture,  I  shall  include 
f  I  hope  not  inappropriately)  the  whole  subject  of  Ploughs, 
Pt'togfafH,  Ploughing  and  Winter  Ploughing.  This  is 
timing  at  the  beginning.  The  plough  has  ever  been 
the  fundamental  implement  of  husbandry.  It  was  used 
in  its  genuine  simplicity  in  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity. 
Hcsiod  describes  the  Greek  plough  as  consisting  of  three 
parts— the  share-beam,  the  draught-pole,  and  the  plough- 
1*1:  the  share-beam  of  oak,  the  other  parts  of  elm  or 
kj,  joined  firmly  with  nails :  no  iron  share.  The  Egyp- 
tian plough  wss"  something  like  a  large  pick :  the  shaft, 
bdd  by  the  ploughman,  kept  the  pick  in  the  soil  whilst 
draim  by  the  ox.  The  Romans  improved  slightly  upon 
tbese  originals,  and  affixed  rude  wheels :  it  had  a  head,  a 
share,  a  curved  beam,  a  handle,  and  draught-pole.  These 
ploughs  were  incapable  of  turning  the  soil,  and  merely 
'fated  a  stirring  or  breaking  up  :  this  was  all  the  an- 
neals hoped  to  attain — a  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  soil. 
There  is  no  implement  in  common  use  that  has  undergone 
»*"h  a  great  and  marked  improvement  as  the  plough. 
Iron  the  manufactories  of  our  plough-makers  it  comes 
forth  all  but  perfect.  It  is  manufactured  upon  the  most 
scientific  and  truest  principles  in  reference  to  strength, 
iKhtness  of  draught,  aud  adaptability  to  every  kind  of 
«il  or  work.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  one  of 
««r  hat  modern  ploughs :  all  makers  now  follow  the  same 
pneral  form  and  pattern,  so  that  no  fanner  need  be  with- 
cat  good  ploughs.  He  can  have  the  long  Archimedean 
oould-board  and  large  share  for  his  loamy  soils— the  small 
tod  share  and  short  mould-board  for  his  clays  and  light 
«*d  stony  soils:  he  may  have  wood  or  iron  frames. 
*«  wood-frame  ploughs  are  the  least  costly,  and  so 
!;JJS  as  every  peg  and  pin  is  strong  and  good  the 
towrence  in  draught  is  immaterial ;  but  they  soon 
*«ar  and  decay:  as  the  wooden  frame  gives  way, 
J«  draught  increases ;  the  plough  strains,  and  is  soon 
>n*eu  up.  The  iron-frame  ploughs  are  somewhat 
toner  but  that  scarcely  increases  the  draught:  a 
l*we.ilone  man  riding  on  the  beam  when  in  work  will 


not  increase  the  draught  above  two  stone.  Their  strength 
and  durability  are  such  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  wooden-framed  ploughs, '  although  at  considerably 
more  cost,  and  as  every  maker  keeps  duplicate  parts  they 
are  readily  repaired.  Besides  these  "  common  ploughs, 
there  are  others  made  for  every  kind  of  plough  service — 
deep  ploughing,  tumwrcst  ploughing,  trench  ploughing 
— the  moulding-plough,  the  draining-plough,  &c.  The 
steam-plough  does  not  come  within  my  province  in  this 
paper:  it  is  more  an  appurtenance  to  ponderous  ma- 
chinery, and  deserves  a  special  paper. 

The  Ploughman. — In  Hesiod's  time,  it  is  said,  "  the 
most  desirable  age  for  a  ploughman  is  forty.  lie  must  be 
well  fed,  go  naked  in  summer,  rise  and  go  to  work  very 
early,  and  have  a  sort  of  annual  feast,  proper  rest,  good 
food,  and  clothing  consisting  of  coats  of  kid  skins,  worsted 
socks,  and  half-boots  of  ox  hides  in  winter.  He  must 
not  let  his  eye  wander  about  while  at  the  plough,  but  cut 
a  straight  furrow."  By  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  ploughmen  in  Job's  time  (for  it  is  thought  that  Job 
and  Hesiod  were  cotemporarics)  were  no  mean  men,  but 
of  mature  age  and  capability.  It  is  so  now:  our  best  men 
are  our  best  ploughmen.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
ploughing  had  reached  such  a  near  approach  to  perfection 
as  the  present.  Our  ploughing  matches  have  achieved 
great  success  in  this  department  of  farm  practice.  It  is 
marvellous  to  see  with  what  precision  and  uniformity  a 
a  first-class  ploughman  will  lay  his  furrows,  and  all  per- 
fectly straight,  for  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  length. 
And  these  first-class  men  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
farm.  Good  ploughing  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  Bad 
ploughing  is  quite  the  exception.  There  is  a  general 
spirit  of  emulation  throughout  every  class  of  fsrm  labourers 
and  servants  to  become  good  ploughmen.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  practical  working  of  onr  numerous  agricul- 
tural societies.    All  success  to  them  and  their  efforts. 

Ploughing. — I  might  find  plenty  of  scope  upon  this 
point  for  a  separate  paper,  but  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
Ploughing  in  its  perfection  is  the  foundation  of  good  hus- 
bandry. The  plough,  if  properly  constructed,  should  be 
held  upright,  so  that  the  furrow-sole  have  a  truly  level 
bottom,  and  the  cutting  of  share  and  coulter  be  even,  so 
that  a  section  of  the  furrow-slice,  be  measured  where  it 
may,  shall  be  of  uniform  thickness,  and  corresponding 
breadth  throughout.  The  proper  angle  in  which  the  fur- 
row-slice should  be  laid  is  from  40  to  45  degrees,  and 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  depth  and  width  of  furrow. 
To  he  strictly  correct  and  in  right  proportion,  the'  width 
of  the  furrow  should  be  twice  the  depth,  i.  e.,  a  furrow 
five  inches  in  depth  should  be  ten  inches  in  width,  or  a 
trifle  over.  Prize  ploughmen  will  scarcely  take  a  furrow 
so  wide  in  proportion,  bnt  then  their  work  looks  too 
closely  pressed  for  the  easiest  harrowings.  A  good  team, 
on  medium  loams,  ought  to  plough  rather  more  than  a 
statute  acre  per  day.  To  plough  a  statute  acre  in  furrows 
of  nine  inches'.width  would  cause  the  team  to  travel  rather 
more  than  eleven  miles,  which  is  by  no  means  a  hard 
day's  work.  On  stiff  soils  this  is  a  difficulty,  but  with 
our  best  ploughs  nicely  regulated  by  wheels  it  is  readily 
readily  done.  Wheel-ploughs  with  short  mouldboards 
are  incomparably  the  best  for  heavy  and  tenacious  soils. 
It  is  most  unbusinesslike  and  ruinous  to  yoke  four  horses 
to  a  common  plough  on  a  tolerably  level  country,  scarcely 
to  be  tolerated  on  the  steepest  hill-sides.  A  good  pair- 
horse  team  on  level  ground  ought,  with  a  good  imple- 
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ment,  to  plough  well  any  soil  however  tenacious,  if  the 
soil  is  in  a  proper  state  to  he  ploughed  at  all.  If  strong 
tenacious  clays  are  hard  baked  and  yet  must  he  broken 
up,  as  is  often  done,  it  should  he  by  a  stronger  implement 
than  a  common  plough. 

Winter  Ploughing, — This  is  the  seasonable  point  in  my 
present  paper.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  the 
ultimate  purpose  for  the  ploughing,  u  e.,  for  fallow  or  for 
corn  or  pulse  cropping,  or  for  potatoes,  and  the  like  uses. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  at  once  say  that  no  clay,  loam,  or 
medium  soil  should  on  any  account  be  ploughed  when 
deeply  saturated  with  wet.  If  ploughed  when  partially 
wetted  only,  it  will  take  a  whole  season  to  effect  a  good 
pulverisation.  To  plough  in  snow  is  unpardonable.  If 
stiff  clays  and  strong  loams  can  be  ploughed  deeply  and 
laid  up  huh  and  dry,  they  will  derive  wonderful 
benefit  from  winter  frost  and  atmospheric  influences.  The 
main  object  in  winter  ploughing  with  most  farmers  is  the 
getting  on  with  work ;  but  I  would  say  this  is  false  eco- 
nomy if  the  land  is  not  in  a  fit  state :  it  is  the  summer's 
work  to  undo  the  wrong,  even  if  it  can  be  undone  at  all. 
AH  lands  of  a  strong  character  ought  to  be  subsoil 
drained ;  if  so,  no  great  difficulty  is  in  the  way  of  winter 


ploughing,  merely  slight  delays,  whilst  the  rains  or  melted 
snows  are  draining  off.    If  the  lands  are  for  fallowing, 
they  should  be  ploughed,  as  occasion  serves,  at  a  consi- 
derable depth,  and  be  laid  up  as  conveniently  for  cross- 
ploughing  as  possible.    If  for  a  pulse  or  corn  crop,  the 
ploughing  should  be  delayed  till  near  the  approaching 
spring,  lest  heavy  rains  should  cause  the  soil  to  run  toge- 
ther, and  prevent  a  good  seed-bed :  a  moderate  depth  will 
suffice  for  these  crops ;  and  if  the  ploughing  takes  place  on 
lands  from  which  a  green  crop  is  fed  off,  H  should  he  at 
shallow  depth,  lest  the  manure  deposits  by  the  sheep 
should  be  rendered  inactive.    If  the  land  is  designed  for  a 
potato,  carrot,  cabbage,  or  like  crop,  it  should  be  very  care- 
fully watched,  aud  only  ploughed  when  in  a  truly  fit  state: 
as  these  crops  must  be  put  in  early  there  is  no  time  for 
after-working.    Land  intended  for  these  crops  most  only 
be  ploughed  when  in  a  dry  and  friable  state,  »'.  e.,  when 
|  the  furrows  will  turn  up  full  of  cracks  and  crevices:  it 
i  must  be  ploughed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  be 
kept  dry,  or  failure  is  almost  certain.    Ridge  or  ribbing 
!  ploughing  is  perhaps  the  best  course  for  the  stiffest  and 
I  poorest  clay  soils,  but  it  is  not  a  system  adapted  forgeoe- 
1  ral  practice. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM  FENCES. 


This  department  of  our  management  is  chiefly  attended 
to  in  the  season  of  winter,  and  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  cleanliness  and  neat  appearance  of  the  farm, 
as  well  as  being  of  real  service  in  keeping  up  good  per- 
manent fences.  The  vast  majority  of  farm  fences  consist 
of  hedges  of  whitethorn.  It  is  chiefly  of  these  that  I 
shall  treat.  In  the  fens  and  marshes  of  the  kingdom  the 
fences  mainly  consist  of  ditches  of  varied  depth  and 
width,  supplied  as  best  they  may  with  water  in  several 
ways — i.  e*t  from  the  heavens,  from  the  waters  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  natural  soak- 
age  from  the  subsoil.  Great  attention  ie  paid  to  the 
drainage  of  these  districts ;  so  much  so,  mat  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  means  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water 
can  be  drained  off  the  land.  To  keep  these  ditch  fences 
im  effective  order,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cleanse  them  out 
occasionally,  and  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  wholly 
drained  away,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "  to  hold  the 
water  up."  The  cleansing  out  for  winter  is  provincially 
called  "  reading  out."  It  is  the  cutting  out  all  the  reeds, 
rushes,  and  grasses,  growing  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
these  ditches,  which  makes  the  fences  look  so  formidable 
that  stock  will  avoid  them.  In  the  summer  when  re- 
quisite the  sides  and  bottom  arc  cleaned  out,  and  deepened 
by  the  spade  or  "  dyking  tool." 

The  Management  of  Whitethorn  Hedge*. — I  shall  here 
also  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  berry  or  haw  of  the 
whitethorn  is  exceedingly  woody.  It  requires  burial  for 
a  considerable  time  during  the  winter  in  some  convenient 
place,  and  in  bulk.  In  the  early  spring  these  haws  must 
be  sown  upon  well-prepared  seed-beds,  and  be  nicely 
raked  in.  If  well  attended  to,  and  nicely  weeded,  a  good 
growth  may  be  obtained,  which  is  called  "  yearling  quick." 
The  well-grown  plants  of  yearling  quick  is  probably  the 
best  quick  for  planting ;  but  two-year-old  quick  is  gene- 
rally preferred.  To  produce  good  two-year-old  quick,  it 
is  usual  to  take  up  the  yearling  quick  from  the  seed-bed, 
and  transplant  it  in  rows,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  and  full 
growth.  In  this  way  fine  young  plants  are  obtained,  and 
apparently  best  adapted  for  safe  planting ;  but  experience 
testifies  to  good  yearling  quick  being  superior.  Tt  may 
be  that  twice  transplanting  may  retard  its  growth.    For 


filling  np  defective  places  in  the  fence,  the  older  quick, 
even  to  three  years,  is  preferable,  if  well  rooted. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  or  line  of  fence  to  be 
planted  is  of  great  moment.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  or  the  young  plants  will  not  thrive.  The  most 
approved  preparation  is  to  dig  all  over  along  the  line  at 
as  great  a  depth  as  ean  fairly  be  obtained  on  stony  or 
gravelly  soils,  and  on  loams,  clays,  and  light  land  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  of  similar  width.  This  should 
be  done  early  in  the  winter.  In  the  open  weather  in 
January  or  February  the  planting  might  take  place.  The 
proper  course  is  to  have  a  requisite  number  of  men,  » 
that  all  may  be  done  in  order  and  at  once.  The  trench 
to  be  planted  should  be  dug  eighteen  inches  deep;  a  de- 
posit of  about  five  or  six  inches  of  well-rotted  fold-yard 
dung  should  be  spread  along  the  bottom,  aud  be  covered 
five  or  six  inches  deep  with  good  well-pulverised  loam, 
slightly  trodden  down.  Upon  this  bottom  the  quick 
should  be  planted.  All  broken  and  superfluous  fibres 
may  be  cut  from  the  roots.  The  plants  to  be  set  aboot 
five  inches  apart,  according  to  size,  and  the  trench  to  be 
filled  in  with  friable  loamy  earth,  all  to  be  trodden  firmlj 
down,  to  be  repeated  as  the  manure  &e.,  decomposes. 
The  tops  of  yearling  quick  should  not  he  cut  off,  as is 
usually  done,  but  left  to  grow  till  the  third  year,  when  it 
is  right  to  side  it  up  and  lower  the  top,  but  in  very  few 
cases  is  it  desirable  to  cut  it  off  close  to  the  ground.  It 
is  the  common  practice  also  to  cut  off  close  to  the  ground 
the  two  and  three  years  old  quick,  after  planting,  with 
the  view  to  thicken  the  future  hedge.  It  is  better  to  let 
all  grow  unmolested  one  season,  aud  then  to  order  all  as 
the  state  of  the  quick  indicates.  The  great  thing  is  to 
promote  the  growth  of  every  plant — some  plants  wiH 
far  outstrip  others — hence  the  necessity  for  pruning  and 
ordering  aright  in  the  season. after  planting.  If  this u 
neglected  the  stronger-growing  plants  will  overtop  tie 
weaker,  and  ultimately  kill  them,  thus  making  gaps.  Jn 
about  the  fifth  year  after  planting  it  is  good  practice  to 
cut  all  down,  but  not  all  alike.  The  hedger  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  strong  and  the  weaker  plants.  The 
strong  he  should  cut  to  the  very  bottom,  but  the  weaker 
should  be  left  some  inches  above  ground,  so  as  to  pre  u 
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advantage  in  the  following  spring  growth.     In  this  way 
the  hedge  will  be  more  uniform  and  lasting. 

In  the  management  of  old  hedges  mnch  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Upon  my  own  farm,  for  instanee,  I 
require  a  certain  length  of  full-grown  hedge  for  subsoil 
drainage  (mine  being  a  sandy  subsoil),  consequently 
several  hedges  abont  the  farm  are  permitted  to  attain  a 
mature  growth,  and  kept  sided  up ;  but  where  hedges  are 
not  required  for  this  or  other  purposes,  such  as  shelters 
for  grazing  fields  and  the  like,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  all 
down,  and  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  good  fence,  not 
only  for  Bheep,  but  cattle.  This  I  think  would  necessitate 
a  medium  height  of  three  to  four  feet,  provided  a  ditch 
ran  alongside,  but  of  four  to  five  feet  if  the  hedge  alone 
formed  the  fence,  and  then  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  thickness  of  the  hedge.  There  are  many  courses 
panned  in  the  management  of  these  old  hedges.  Plashing 
I  will  take  first.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  up  the  whole 
hedge  when  it  has  attained  such  a  strong  growth  as  to 
afford  sufficient  wood  to  make  good  stakes.  Every  stem 
mast  be  cnt  upwards,  i.  e.t  the  chop  with  the  hedging 
tool  mast  be  with  an  upward  stroke,  so  that  the  cut  is  so 
slanting  as  not  to  hold  water,  and  close  to  the  ground. 
The  stakes  to  be  nicely  trimmed,  sharpened  and  driven 
in  the  ground  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  "  old  stools", 
and  about  two  feet  apart.  The  brushwood  (small  twigs) 
should  be  first  laid  along  the  bottom  from  stake  to  stake, 
the  brash  bearing  from  the  stools.  Next  the  strongest 
and  longest  boughs  or  layers,  well  prepared,  should  be 
firmly  entwined  in  the  stakes,  the  longer  the  better,  as 
more  blading,  to  be  followed  by  sufficient  layers,  well  and 
firmly  pressed  together,  according  to  the  required  strength 
of  the  hedge,  aud  finally  topped  by  picked  layers  well 
trimmed  to  bin_d  the  whole,  as  one  strong  continuous 
hedge.  In  many  cases  this  mode  cannot  safely  be 
adopted,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  dead  and  living 
hedge  together  ;  in  such  case  the  larger  layers  must  not 
he  severed  frona  the  stool,  but  just  so  much  cut  as  will 
caable  them  to  be  freely  bent  so  as  to  be  readily  laid 
along,  and  be  entertained  in  the  stakes.  In  other  cases 
it  is  even  requisite  to  leave  the  stakes  uncut,  and  thus 
Uj  the  layers  along,  aud  almost  upon  the  cut  stools. 
This  is  detrimental  to  their  growth,  and  should  only  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  real  necessity.  When  all  is  laid  the 
hedger  should  £0  over  the  whole  length,  and  nicely  trim 
op  the  layers,  and  take  the  tops  of  the  stakes  off  to  a 
uniform  height. 

Bi**k-kcadiiig. — This  is  done  by  simply  cutting  off  the 
top  to  the  required  height,  and  partially  siding  the  upper 
branches,  so  as  to  narrow  the  top.  All  spreading 
branches  are  also  cnt  off. 

Siding-up, — This  is  done  by  simply  cutting,  wirti  the 
chop  npwards,  the  hedge  on  both  sides  to  a  narrow  top,  so 
as  to  make  it  what  is  technically  called  "hog-manea  ' — 
»• '.,  broad  bottom,  narrow  top.  There  is  another  and,  in 
many  cases  where  the  field  is  stocked,  a  better  way  of 
siding-up.  That  is,  to  side-up  only  one  side  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  to  side-up  the  other.  This  secures 
a  better  fence  at  less  cost,  as  the  brnsh  on  the  side  uncut 
forms  a  guar/1  and  fence. 

Bottoming. — This  is  merely  cutting  up  the  whole  hedge 
at  the  ?ery  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  split  any  of  the 
stools,  so  that  wet  shall  get  in  and  destroy  the  roots,  and, 
as  before  said,  to  leave  every  stool  with  an  upward  cut, 
to  facilitate  the  shooting  off  of  rain. 

U  adds  greatly  to  the  favourable  appearance  of-  the  farm 
when  the  hedges  are  nicely  ordered  and  "  kept  under  the 
hook/1  or  trained.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this. 
1  think  the  best  form  for  ordinary  permanent  hedge  is  to 
train  it  so  that  the  bottom  shall  have  a  breadth  of  from 
H  feet  to  3  feet,  and  taper  up  to  nothing  at  top,  at  the 


height  of  3  to  3jr  feet.  This  is  the  true  "hog-maned 
hedge."  If  a  larger  hedge  is  necessary,  the  proportions 
might  be  extended.  A  hedge  of  this  kind,  if  nicely  cut 
twice  a-year,  will  soon  become  one  compact  outline 
through  which  a  bird  can  hardly  find  entrance.  The  next 
I  would  recommend  for  the  trained  hedge  is  to  keep  the 
sides  perpendicular,  and  the  top  "hog-maned,"  narrow  at 
top.  This  should  also  be  trimmed  twice  a-year,  or  it  will 
get  beyond  its  training.  Another  kind  of  trained  hedge 
is  the  oval  top  and  flat  sides.  This  looks  very  well  if 
nicely  trimmed,  but  is  injurious  to  the  roots.  Many 
hedges  around  gardens  and  the  like  look  exceedingly  well 
if  kept,  in  good  order  as  above,  although  allowed  to  run 
up  from  10  to  15  feet.  There  are  a  few  fences  to  be 
found  from  planting  beech  —  beech  hedges ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  to  compare  with  white 
thorn:  black  thorn  is  often  found,  but  it  is  no 
better  as  a  fence.  One  great  means  of  keeping  hedges  in 
order  is  by  the  prevention  of  weeds  or  grass  from  growing 
up  into  them.  This  requires  constant  attention.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  they  become  infested.  Bindweed 
and  other  trailers  are  very  injurious.  In  very  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts  the  fences  are  chiefly  made  of  stone, 
often  admirably  built  into  long  lines  of  high  fences  or 
walls.  The  winter  season  is  the  very  time  to  attend  to 
these  fences,  as  no  mortar  is  required.  In  the  past  few 
years  a  new  practice  has  arisen — i,  e.t  to  construct  farm 
fences  of  rod  or  flat  bar  iron  and  iron  stakes,  or  iron  wire 
and  wood  posts.  Both  modes  of  fencing  are  very  service- 
able, but  expensive.  They  are  well  adapted  for  railway 
fencing,  where  they  are  under  continuous  supervision,  and 
for  ornamental  frontages  as  an  invisible  fence. 


THE    CHAMBER   OF   AGRICULTURE 

AND  THE  LANDLORDS. 

A  little  thought  on  the  subject  would,  we  think,  convince 
the  Council  that  something  more  is  wanting  to  give  the  Cham- 
ber a  position  of  importance  in  the  comity,  commensurate 
with  its  merits  and  its  power  of  usefulness.  There  are  many 
topics  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  ventilate  prior  to  their 
formal  discussion  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  County  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture.  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  give 
weight  to  the  arguments  which  are  given  in  our  agricul- 
tural column,  that  in  preliminary  discussion — at  all  events 
on  some  subjects — farmers  should  have  an  opportunity 
given  them  of  examining  and   discussing  the    merits  of  a 

?uestion  in  all  its  detail,  and  from  various  points  of  view, 
t  is  obvious,  as  the  Mark  Lane  Express  points  out, 
that  there  are  questions  which  cannot  be  freely  debated  in  the 
presence  of  the  landlords.  There  are  such  questions  as  the 
preservation  of  game,  the  length  of  leases,  rotation  of  crop- 
ping, and  minor  regulations  of  tenure,  which  require  a  firm 
outspoken  expression  of  opinion,  which  is  scarcely  possible  by 
those  unused  to  public  speaking,  under  the  eye  of  their  land- 
lord or  his  agent.  To  give  this  opportunity  of  free  discussion, 
farmers'  clubs  are  necessary.  They  are  easily  established. 
The  number  of  members  is  no  material  object.  They  can 
commence  as  easily  with  half  a  dozen  members  as  with  half 
a  hundred.  The  reading  and  writing  of  a  paper  on  any  sub- 
ject bearing  on  the  interests  of  agriculture  cannot  fail  to  give 
a  conciseness  to  the  thought  and  a  power  of  expression  which 
can  be  used  when  needed  to  defend  the  truth  or  to  advance 
opinion.  The  free  and  easy  mode  in  which  the  discussion 
takes  place  tends  to  place  every  one  at  his  ease,  and  the  result 
is  apparent  when  the  farmers  are  asked  to  give  their  opinion 
on  such  questions  as  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  yes- 
terday. The  want  of  this  preliminary  training  and  practice 
has  been  apparent  in  every  meeting  of  the  Chamber  which  has 
yet  been  held.  Let,  then,  the  Chamber  be  the  Senate,  but  let 
it  be  fed  and  supported  by  the  establishment  of  farmers'  clubs 
in  every  market  town  in  the  county .~Thc  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  Courier, 
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HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OP    SCOTLAND. 

HALF-YEARLY    GENERAL    MEETING. 


The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-pre- 
sidents, the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  K.T.,  one  of  the  former 
vice-presidents,  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  rejrretted  very  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  death  of 
their  late  lamented  friend,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  who  had 
been  so  long  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Highland  Society,  as 
veil  as  a  very  active  member  in  everything  connected  with 
agriculture.    (Applause.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  draft  minute,  which 
it  was  agreed  to  include  in  the  records  of  the  society : — 
"  Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day  the  directors 
resolved  to  record  in  their  minutes  the  deep  regret  with  which 
they  regard  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Clerk, 
of  Penicuick,  Bart.,  and  to  express  their  sense  of  the  valuable 
assistance  which  the  society  had  for  many  years  received  from 
him  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Agricultural  Education."  * 

On  the  motion  of  the  noble  Chairman,  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  of  Keir,  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Sir  George 
Clerk  as  Honorary  Secretary  and  a  member  of  Council  on 
Agricultural  Education. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  directors 
his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Bnccleuch  and  Queensberry,  K.G.,  was 
then  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  society,  being  his 
third  year  in  office  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Earl  of  Southesk, 
and  Earl  of  Kintore,  were  elected  ? ice-presidents  in  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Belhaven,  and  Lord  Blantyre. 
Establishment  for  18C8. 

President :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry,  K.G. 

Vice  President* :  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  K.T.;  the  Earl 
of  fife,  K.T. ;  the  Earl  of  Southesk ;  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 

Extraordinary  Direct ort :  Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw  Stewart, 
Bart;  Sir  James  Ferguston,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
of  Wolfelee,  K.S.I. ;  Archibald  A.  Spiers,  of  Elderslie,  M.F. ; 
Sir  James  Horn  Burnett,  Bart,  j  sir  Alexander  Banner  man, 
Bart. ;  John  Gordon,  of  Cluny ;  Alexander  Forbes  Irvine,  of 
Drum;  Lieut. -Colonel  M'Inroy,  of  The  Burn;  Alexander 
Morison,  of  Bognie. 

Ordinary  Director*.— Sir  Alexander  C.  Ramsay  Gibson- 
Maitland,  Bart. ;  George  Robertson  Barclay  of  Keavil ;  John 
Dudrara,  Almondhill ;  Robert  Dnndas  of  Arniston ;  William 
Goodlet,  Bolsham ;  James  Roberton,  Ladyrig ;  John  Stirling 
of  Kippendavie;  Archibald  Campbell  Swinton  of  Kimmer- 
o-hamc ;  William  Stuart  Walker  of  Bowland  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Buchan  Hepburn,  Bart. ;  William  Wallace  Hosier  yr.,  of 
Mauldslie ;  Colonel  William  Mure  of  Caldwell ;  Thomas  Park, 
Stoneybill ;  Walter  Redd,  Drem  ;  Graham  Somervell  of  Sorn ; 
Graham  Binny,  WJ3.,  Edinburgh  ;  Colonel  Archibald  Camp- 
bell yr.,  of  Blythswood ;  Colonel  Joseph  Dundas  of  Carran 
Hall ;  Robert  Elliot,  Laighwood ;  James  Geddes,  Orbliston ; 
John  Ord  of  Muirhonselaw ;  Major  John  Ramsay  of  Barra ; 
Robert  Russell,  Pilmuir ;  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird  of  Saugh- 
ton  Hall,  Bart. ;  Hew  Crichton,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh ;  Charles 
Lawson  of  Borthwick  Hall ;  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Granton 
Mains ;  Thomas  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains ;  Thomas  Contts 
Trotter,  Bilston  Lodge ;  John  Wilson,  Edington  Mains. 

Office-Bearer*.— Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 
Gibson-Craig  of  Riccarton,  Bart.,  Treasurer ;  Fletcher  Norton 
Menxies,  Secretary ;  Rev.  James  Grant,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Chan- 
lain  ;  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Chemist;  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  C.A., 
Auditor ;  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Agriculture;  W.  J.  Macquorn 
Rankine,  LLJ).,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University 
of  Glasgow,  Consulting  Engineer ;  Alexander  Slight,  Practical 
Engineer ;  Gourlay  Steell,  RJ3.A.,  Animal  Portrait  Painter ; 
William  Williams,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  ;  John 
Adam  M'Bride,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology ;  Thomas  Dun- 


can, Clerk ;  John  M'Diarmid,  Junior  Clerk  ;  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Publishers;  Neill  and  Company,  Fnnfcr* ; 
Mackay,  Cunningham,  and  Co.,  Silversmiths ;  Alexander 
Kirkwood  and  8on,  MedaUists ;  John  Watherstou  and  Sow, 
Inspectors  of  Works ;  WUliam  M'Neill,  Messenger. 

Chairmen  of  Standing  Committee*.— Argyll  Naval  Fua«\ 
Admiral  Sir  William  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  K.C.B.;  Cbemiitrr, 
Professor  Anderson ;  Cottages,  Harry  Maxwell  Iuglis  of  Ix«as 
Bank ;  District  Shows,  A.  Campbell  Swinton  of  Kimmergltws ; 
Finance,  Anthony  Murray  of  DoUerie;  General  Show, 
Alexander  Kinloch,  yr.  of  Gilmerton;  House  and  Buildup, 
John  Ord  Mackenzie  of  Dolphinton  ;  Machinery,  John  uib- 
sod,  Woolmet;  Premiums  for  Reports  on  the  Science  awl 
Practice  of  Agriculture,  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. ;  Pre- 
miums for  Reports  on  Woods  and  Plantations,  Professor  Bal- 
four ;  Publications,  Alexander  Forbes  Irvine  of  Drum  ;  Vetcn- 
nary  College  Examinations,  Andrew  Gillon  of  Wallhouse. 

Mr.  Harvey  (Whittingham  Mains)  said  a  good  deal  of  dw- 
satisfaction  existed  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  gesenl 
committee.  He  would  like  to  know  who  the  gentlemen  were 
composing  it.  The  Society  did  not  appoint  the  committee, 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  to  do  so,  and  at  li* 
Glasgow  Show  there  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
judges,  particularly  of  blackfaced  and  other  breeds  of  rij«p. 
The  board  of  directors  included  many  practical  men,  but  iUm 
was  also  a  good  number  of  ornamental  directors,  who  knew 
little  about  praetieal  agriculture  or  about  blackfaced  or  other 
sheep.  He  wished  to  throw  a  little  more  popularity  »U>  the 
committee,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  appoint 
judges  who  would  please  everyone,  yet  certainly  he  thoogbt 
more  practical  men  might  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Menziss  read  the  names  of  the  genUemenconstitaUng 
the  show  committee.  . 

Mr.  Kihlocii  remarked  that  the  list  included  a  good  many 
practical  men. 

Mr.  Harvey  admitted  that  it  did,  but  he  had  not  known 
before  who  they  were.  m  .  .. 

Mr.  Hunter  (Blackness)  thought  the  system  ol  elestaig 
directors  in  a  lot  ought  not  to  be  followed,  but  tfaftenff 
member  should  be  named  and  seconded.  The  public  woaU 
thus  have  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  Pe"on.J,[J)" 
posed  was  fit  to  be  a  director  or  not.  Hehadno  doubt  jf  w 
name  of  a  gentleman  tenant-farmer  who  had  gained  highjna 
great  honours  in  the  sister-country  were  proposed— tost  tnc 
name  of  Mr.  M'Combic,  Tillyfour,  would  do  credit  to  the  di- 
rectorate if  he  were  elected.  But  if  Mr.  M'Combie  were  pro- 
posed now,  he  would  not  have  a  chance  of  being  ctoetea  ; " ' 
if  Mr.  M'Combie's  name  were  proposed  and  seconded  slow 
with  others,  he  would  like  to  see  .the  name  that  would  *m* 
higher.  He  (Mr.  Hunter)  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  $}* 
tern  of  a  close  list,  and  if  some  other  system  was  not  adopw* 
they  would  have  more  of  the  noise  that  they  had  in  tw  so- 
ciety some  time  ago.  The  matter  was  one  worthy  of  tw  » - 
tention  of  the  Society  and  of  the  directors.  .^ 

Fifty-five  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  J"*"*"; 
Sir  William  Giuson-Craig  laid  on  the  table  the  secous" 
for  1866-7,  with  printed  abstracts,  as  already  I"*w,e-v.ftb 
Sir  William  Hops  Johkstoxe  submitted  the  accow^ 
of  the  Argyll  Naval  Fund  for  1866,  which  have  Ukem*  «*■ 
published.  ,  .  ia 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bye-law  m  «*** 
execution  of  deeds  was  confirmed.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  That  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  and  Hoaomrr  secre- 
tary, the  Acting  Secretary  for  the  time  being  ^J£Z 
powered  to  subscribe,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  tne>yMne ' 
all  dispositions  or  other  deeds  granted  by  the  Society* 

Mr.  Kiau>cn,  of  Gilmerton,  reported,  in  regard  to  W i  w£ 
gow  show,  that  the  show  had  been  a  complete  success,    a^  ^ 
true,  the  interest  in  some  of  the  classes  was  not  mF1 
was  to  be  expected;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  qoalit/  o 
stock  had  never  been  excelled.    Mr.  Kinloch  also  P^fiS, 
compliment  to  Mr.  Monties,  the  secretary,  for  the  or- 
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uxl  attention  he  bad  uniformly  exercised  daring  the  show,  and 
stated  farther  that  Mr.  Menxies  had  noted  many  things  which 
be  considered  might  be  favourably  altered  in  the  management 
of  the  yards.  He  (Mr.  Kinloch)  would  not  follow  Mr.  Hur- 
ley into  bis  remarks,  bat  he  might  state  that  the  judges  were 
appointed  bv  the  directors,  and  not  by  a  committee.  The  di- 
rector! would  give  attention  to  every  well-considered  scheme 
Emitted  to  them  on  this  point,  but  he  thought  it  would  take 
a  very  strong  case  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  approved  of  in  1860.  Mr.  Kin- 
loch concluded  by  moving  several  votes  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Kinloch  reported,  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  Aberdeen  Show,  that  the  exhibition  would  take  place  on  the 
iSih,  20th,  and  30th  of  July,  which  was  earlier  than  usual ; 
but  they  had  fixed  upon  these  days  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Imglish  Society  and  of  the 
Yorkshire  Society.  He  farther  mentioned  that  the  directors 
had  agreed  to  a  request  forwarded  to  them,  that  the  show  of 
1*69  should  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  they  had  remitted  to 
the  show-committee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  premiums, 

Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  of  Kimmerghamc,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  district  shows,  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of 
tk  committee,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  last  year  220 
competitions  of  various  kinds  bad  taken  place,  namely,  stock  22 ; 
aaor  premiums  and  medals,  50;  ploughing  competitions, 
149.  The  society  has  besides  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
i><mdee8how  and  the  Edinburgh  Christmas  Club,  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  £706.  Mr.  Swinton  then  moved  that  the 
tun  of  £600  be  voted  for  premiums  during  1868.  The  grants 
tbe  directors  propose  are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, and  comprise  at  least  as  many  districts  as  in  1867.  The 
motion  wsi  agreed  to.  lie  then  gave  a  lengthy  report  from 
the  inecial  committee  on  the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Agri- 
culture, which,  after  detailing  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
*ith  that  view,  stated  that,  "  the  committee  having  satisfied 
tbamdvei  that  there  ia  a  moderate  surplus  of  funds,  and  being 
of  ontoios  that  even  if  the  measure  should  involve  the  neces- 
«ir  ofgome  retrenchment  in  other  departments,  tko  Chair  of 
Agriculture  has  a  strong  claim  to  aid  from  the  society,  beg 
to  rooommend  that  an  annual  grant  of  £150  should  be 
*oted  for  ten  years,  on  condition  that  Government  gives  the 
suae  or  a  greater  amount  j  although  a  temporary  rather  than 
a  permanent  grant  is  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  the  grant  from  both  sources 
Toold  he  continued  if  the  Chair,  on  its  new  footing,  proved 
wxmbl 

A .report  was  also  presented  from  Dr.  Playfair  and  Dr. 
mlfeor  on  the  subject,  approving  of  the  course  proposed  by 
tbe  directors. 

f  he  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  directors 
sere  authorized  to  make,  in  concert  with  the  Senatus  Acade- 
aicas,  the  necessary  Application  to  Government. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  unanimously 
^  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Gillon,  of  VVallhouse,  reported   on  the  proceedings 

«>ca  had  been  taken  by  the  committee  on  a  Charter  for  the 

Jetermary  College  of  Scotland.    Since  the  general  meeting  in 

£«*  a  draft  of  a  Veterinary  Charter  had  been  prepared  and 

Jjwnfed  to  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

j*I*rtiaeat,  by  whom  it  had  been  referred  to  the  President  of 

ue  Board  of  Trade.    By  desire  of  the  directors,  a  communi- 

j*Hos,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Society's  memorial,  had 

u?*  to       convener  of  every  county  in  Scotland,  and  it 

*u  believed  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  counties 

«m  adopted  memorials  in  favour  of  a  Veterinary  Charter  for 

Gotland.   A  Tery   influential  deputation,  consisting  of  six 

<«»,  nearly  all  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  then  in 

^ndon,  the  lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  a  number  of  leading 

wcmiariaiis  holding  the  society's  diploma,  besides  several 

wkt  gentlemen,  waited,  according  to*  appointment,  on  the 

Utt&e  of  JUchasond,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 

J" « eject.  The  object  of  the  deputation  had  been  fully  stated 

jyUjeLord  Provost  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 

Etc?*  by  **•  CtttpfeU  Swinton  on  the  part  of  the  High- 

IotJwW^"    ^*  d^P11***""1  nftd  been  very  mnch  indebted 

^™C°hmsay,  wno  «pkined  that,  on  a  proper  construction 

quarter  of  the  English  College,  monopoly  was  not  to 

^fened.   The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated  the  subject  would 

^ Jus  best  consideration ;  but  he  reserved  his  decision  till 

*M«rd  the  case  of  the  Aoyfti  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 


a  deputation  from  which  was  to  wait  on  him  on  the  28th  of 
November.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  it  was  agreed,  after  consulting  the 
Town  Council  Veterinary  Committee,  that  the  Trustees  to  be 
named  in  the  proposed  charter  should  stand  as  follows : 

Three  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Highland  Society      ...  S 

Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  one  person      2 

Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  and  one  person         2 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  1 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  University  of  Glasgow   ...  1 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ...  1 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  1 
One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 

Edinburgh        ,     1 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 

Edinburgh        1 

IS 

Veterinary  surgeons  to  be  elected      10 

Principals  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col- 
lege      ,     ., 2 

'—  12 
The  draft  charter  is  in  course  of  being  recast. 

Dr.  Dalzill,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Clyde-street 
thought  it  only  respectful  to  this  society,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  whole  veterinary  profession  in  Scotland, 
that  he  should  return  their  thanks  for  the  interest  the  society 
had  taken  in  this  matter.  Strenuous  exertions  bad  been  made 
in  England  to  defeat  the  object  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Scotland.  Among  the  last  and  most 
successful  means  which  had  been  tried  was  this,  that  on  seeing 
the  draft  charter,  persons  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  English  members  of  Parliament,  said  that  this  veterinary 
charter  hardly  provided  for  any  representation  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  And  it  was  understood  not  to  be  the  intention  of 
Government  to  give  a  charter,  unless  the  veterinary  profession 
was  represented.  A  meeting  of  veterinarians  was  accordingly 
called  by  public  circular,  and  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  at 
which  upwards  of  one  hundred  veterinarians  were  represented. 
It  was  put  on  him  (Dr.  Dalsell)  to  take  action,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Greenock.  Ho 
was  glad  to  say  that  now  upwards  of  232  signatures  had 
been  obtained  to  the  memorial  praying  for  a  Scotch  charter. 
About  70  of  the  signatures  were  obtained  in  England  and 
Ireland  ;  but  still  as  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  vete- 
rinarians in  Scotland  was  280,  they  had  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Professor  Anderson  reported  his  proceedings  in  the  che- 
mical department.  He  stated  that  the  work  done  for  the 
society  had  been  under  the  average,  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  heavy  practical  work  had  been  accomplished.  He 
had  advanced  some  distance  in  his  investigation  into  the  dif- 
ferent substances  used  for  smearing  and  Sipping  sheep  ;  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  be  accumulated  before  he 
would  venture  to  lay  his  results  before  the  society.  The  general 
work  of  the  department  now  included  the  supervision  of  the 
field  experiments,  and  this  involved  a  great  deal  more  work 
than  he  had  at  all  anticipated. 

Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  reported  that  since  the  general 
meeting,  in  June  last,  the  following  premiums  had  been 
awarded : 

1.  £30  to  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  A.M.,  Mouswald 
Manse,  Dumfriesshire,  for  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of 
Dumfriesshire. 

2.  The  silver  medal,  to  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  same 
subject,  bearing  the  motto,  "  Ubiuuo  Patriano  reminisci." 

3.  £10,  or  the  gold  medal,  to  Robert  E.  Browne,  agent  to 
Major  Stapylton,  Wass,  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire,  for  a  report  on 
the  formation  and  management  of  young  plantations. 

4.  The  silver  medal,  to  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  same 
subject,  bearing  the  motto,  "  I  hope  to  speed." 

5.  £20,  to  Christopher  Young  Micnie,  forester,  Cullen 
House,  Banffshire,  for  a  report  on  larch  forests  in  Scotland. 

6.  £5,  or  medium  gold  medal,  to  Christopher  Young  Michie, 
forester,  Cullen  House,  for  a  report  on  trees  not  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  rabbits. 

7.  The  silver  medal,  to  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  same 
aubiect,  with  the  motto, "  Memor  Esto." 

8.  £5,  or  medium  gold  modal,  to  Robert  Hutchison,  of 
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Carlowrie,  Kirkliston,  for  a  report  on  pruning  the  rarer 
conifer*. 

Mr.  Irvine  also  announced  that  the  following  premiums 
will  be  offered  in  1868,  and  stated  that  there  are  attached  to 
each  special  conditions  which  mnst  be  strictly  observed.  These 
conditions,  and  the  dates  at  which  the  different  reports  mast 
be  lodged,  will  be  found  in  the  Premium  Book  for  trie  current 
year,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary about  the  middle  of  February  : — 

I   On  Subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and  Prac- 
tice or  Agriculture  : — 


9. 
10. 

31. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 


Agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire  £30 

Agriculture  of  East-Lothian        30 

Manures  produced   by  different  kinds  of 

feeding 20 

Manures  made  with  and  without  cover  ...     20 
On  applying   Manure   to  the  stubble  in 

Autumn,  or  to  the  Drills  in  Spring      ...     20 
Improved  Varieties  of  Agricultural  Plants    10 
Comparative  productiveness,  &c.,  of  Pota- 
toes          10 

Comparative  productiveness,  &c,  of  Tur- 
nips         10 

Cultivation  of  Cabbage  as  a  field  crop    ...     10 
Vegetable  productions  of   India,  China, 

America,  &c 10 

Best  modes  of  Housing  Fattening  Cattle ...     20 
Different  descriptions  of  Food  for  Stock...     20 
The  duties  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  in 
the  examination  of  Horses  as  to  sound- 
ness         

Flcuro-pneumonia 

Disinfecting  agents,  especially  sulphuric 
acid   and  carbolic  acid,  for  preventing 

attacks  of  Cattle  Plague 

Sanitary  arrangements  for  Stock 

Transit  of  Stock  by  Railway,  Sea,   and 

Road       

Dipping,  Pouring,  and  Smearing  Sheep  ... 
Profitable  extension  of  the  Poultry  De- 
partment in  a  mixed  Fannin  Scotland... 
Rural  economy  abroad  susceptible  of  being 
introduced  into  Scotland  
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10 


10 
10 

10 
20 


II.  Land  Improvements:— 

1.  General  Improvement  of  Estates  by  Pro- 

prietors   

2.  Reclamation  of  Waste  Land  by  Tillrge,  by 

Proprietors  or  Tenants,  £10,  £5,  and 
Silver  Medal       

3.  Improvement  of  Natural  Pasture  without 

Tillage,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal 

III.  Agricultural  Machinery  :— 

Invention  or  Improvement  of  Implements 
of  Husbandry 

IV.  Woods  and  Plantations  :•— 

1.  Extensive  Planting,  by  Proprietors 

2.  Formation  and  Management   of    Young 

Plantations        

3.  General  Management  of  Older  Plantations 

4.  Planting  on  Exposed  or  on  Barren  Tracks 

5.  Value  for  Economical  Purposes  of  the  Cor- 

sican  Fir 

6.  American  and  Canadian  Forest  Trees    ... 

7.  Forest  Trees  of  Recent  Introduction    ... 

8.  Uses  to  which  Roots  of  Conifers  may  be 

applied 
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£435 
transactions  tor  1868. 
Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications, reported  that  the  Transactions  for  1868  would  be 
published  in  February.    The  usual  preliminary  notice  will  be 
superseded,  as  the  Directors  have  resolved  to  include  in  the 


Transactions  the  proceedings  at  the  half-yearly  general  meet- 
ings as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  business  at  the  Board  meet- 
ings. In  arranging  the  order  of  publication,  provision  has  bees 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  prize  reports  from  the  premiss 
lists  and  other  official  documents.  All  reports  of  experiment* 
will  in  future  be  brought  out,  if  possible,  within  a  year  of 
the  award ;  the  Directors  having  with  this  view  extended  the 
Transactions  to  twenty-two  sheets  of  sixteen  pages,  in  place  of 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  sheets.  Estimates  for  printing 
the  Transactions  were  taken  in  Jnne  last,  and  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  accepted.  Messrs. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  have  again  been 
named  publishers,  and  non-members  will  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  application  to  them.  The  papers  in  neit  number 
will  appear  in  the  following  order: — 

Contents  or  No.  3.— Fourth  Sebies.— I.  Priu  Btwit 
— 1.  Dietaries  of  Scotch  Agricultural  Labourers.  2.  Foot- 
Rot  in  Sheep.  3.  ShirreTs  Bearded  White  Wheat.  4.  Prun- 
ing Forest  Trees.  5,  Different  Descriptions  of  Food  for  Stock. 
C.  Different  Topdressings  on  Ryegrass  and  Clover,  Turnips, 
and  Wheat.  7.  Field  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  an  Bqtnl 
Money  Value  of  different  Topdressings  on  Wheat,  Grass,  and 
Cabbage.  8.  Turnips  for  Seed.  9.  Hedgerow  Trees.  10. 
Comparative  Productiveness  of  Turnips.  11 .  Experiments  on 
Oats  with  two  different  Manures.  12.  Management  and  Value 
of  Poplar.  13.  Phosphatic  and  Ammoniacal  Manures.  14. 
Cultivation  of  Mangold  Wureel.  15.  The  Agriculture  of 
Perthshire.  //.  Proceeding*  of  ike  Chemical  Depart****- 
1.  Analyses  of  the  Soils  on  which  the  Field  Experiments  of 
1866  were  made.  2.  Report  on  the  Field  Exjjeriments  of 
1867.  ///.  Proceedings  of  the  iS^/y— Embracing  KeporU 
of  General  and  Board  Meetings,  Premiums  Awarded  in  1867, 
and  Offered  in  1868,  Returns  of  Seed  and  Ploughing  Compe- 
tition, and  Abstracts  of  Accounts. 

Mr.  Elliot  said  they  had  given  premiums  for  reports,  and 
for  bringing  forward  to  the  public  what  each  individual  be- 
lieved were  experiments  of  great  value  and  importance.  Whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  was  not  true  that  some  of  these  report!  had 
not  been  published,  he  did  not  know :  but  he  asked  Mr.  Men- 
zies,  and  ne  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  answer  him,  ind 
clear  the  Society  of  any  imputations  that  had  been  thrown  up- 
on it  by  the  statement  that  some  of  these  had  been  locked 
up  in  the  chest  of  the  Society  for  ever.  When  the  Society 
gave  money  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  that  it  was  not  Riven  where  these  were 
never  seen  or  heard  of.  Various  publications,  however,  bad 
made  statements  of  this  kind  that  he  wished  to  haveeiplainei 

Mr.  Irvine  said  that  some  papers  had  been  left  ow  &>r 
want  of  space,  and  there  might  be  some  essays  which  had  not 
been  published ;  for  though  the  society  had  granted  prenunnu 
for  them,  they  did  not  think  the  subject  matter  of  them  was  of 
so  much  public  importance  as  to  necessitate  their  publication* 
Only  about  £25  had  been  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-art 
years.  That  explanation  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  waldegbave-Leslie  said  there  had  been  great  igno- 
rance displayed  as  to  the  wants  of  Scotland  under  the  Cottage, 
&c.,  Improvement  Acts,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there 
had  been  a  total  cessation  of  demands  for  money  under  these 
Acts.  He  had  spoken  to  the  Lord  Advocate  vn  the  question, 
and  though  his  lordship  had  committed  himself  to  nothing,  he 
had  spoken  favourablv  upon  the  subject.  The  resolution  he 
had  to  submit  was  as  follows : 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  supervision  of  drainige 
and  land  improvements  by  local  inspectors  in  Scotland  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government  Inclosure  Commissionen  Mi 
beeitfonnd  to  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it|is  the  opinion  ol 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  that  a  like 
system  of  supervision  as  regards  the  plans  and  erection  01 
farm-buildings  and  cottages,  under  Improvement  Acts,  be  en- 
trusted to  the  supervision  of  an  architect  in  Scotland,  to  i« 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  Inclosure  Coauni** 
sioners  ;  and  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Advocate » 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution,  and  be  reqoestea 
to  do  his  utmost  to  carry  it  into  effect."  .  , 

Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  h  cfi»<i 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  director  of  the  Cottage  AiaoaaW 
and  brought  the  subject  before  the  meeting  some  tome  ago. 
Theoottagea  which  it  was  insisted  should  be  boilt  in  ScoUwa 
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wen  similar  to  those  in  England,  and  differed  bo  materially 
from  those  required  in  Scotland  that  it  was  found  absurd  to 
erect  cottages  which  would  be  very  good  for  England,  but  were 
useless  for  Scotland.  lie  was  most  happy  to  second  the  mo- 
tion, and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  support  Mr.  Waldegrave- 


Leslie  here  and  in  another  place,  if  he  brought  it  forward  in 
the  form  of  a  bill. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Lagan,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


STEAM    CULTIVATION    IN    HAMPSHIBE, 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Far- 
men*  Club  was  held  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Botley  ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gater,  president,  occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  set  down 
for  discussion  was  "  Steam  Cultivation  as  adapted  to  this  lo- 
alitv,"  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sutton,  of  Shirley. 

The  President  said  he  had  to  introduce  to  them  one  who, 
though  almost  a  stranger,  was  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject 
»Hh  considerable  authority,  having  resided  in  Bedfordshire  for 
fiuj  years,  and  being  closely  connected  with  a  celebrated 
Ira  (Howard's),  which  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  manu- 
ktniDg  improved  implements  for  agriculture,  and  the  merits 
of  which  had  been  frequently  tested  at  exhibitions  and  other 

Mr.  ScTTOS  said :  The  steam  thrashing-machine's  merits 
being  folly  known  and  appreciated  in  the  agricultural  world, 
let  ns  bow  look  with  what  success  this  mighty  power  has  been 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  first  attempt  appears 
to  save  been  made  as  far  back  as  1018,  was  revived  in  1634, 
iad  it  various  periods  attempts  of  a  more  or  less  important 
character  have  been  made  up  to  1854.  Those  who  care  to 
read  the  history  of  these  inventions  will  find  full  details  in  a 
ratable  paper  written  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and  read  before 
the  London  Farmers1  Club  in  1802.  I  had  prepared  with  some 
tnwole  M  particulars  of  the  working  details  of  early  patents, 
bat  feeling  that  you  would  desire  to  treat  the  matter  in  its  pre- 
sent practical  form,  rather  than  in  an  historical  manner,  I  have 
refrained  from  bringing  it  forward.  We  find  in  1854  the  late 
Mr.  John  Fowler  exhibiting  his  steam  draining-plough  at  the 
Jojal  Society's  meetings,  and  in  the  Journal  of  that  society  I 
find  a  remark  to  this  effect :  "  Surely  this  power  can  be  an- 
{»h*d  to  more  general  purposes,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
idea  to  our  engineers  and  mechanics."  This,  we  shall  see,  has 
Mjheen  lost  sight  of  by  them.  Amongst  those  who  have 
takes  up  the  subject  practically,  I  may  enumerate  Mr.  John 
w»fer,  Messrs.  J.  and  1?.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Boydell,  of  trac- 
tioa-eagine  celebrity  (whose  engine,  doubtless  you  will  recol- 
|*t,  ras  exhibited  at  Salisbury  in  1857) ;  Mr.  Bomaine,  who 
wotted  an  engine  to  travel  over  the  land  and  dragging  an 
apfeinent  after  it;  Mr.  Halkett,  who  laid  out  lines  of  railway 
oo  brick  foundations  throughout  the  farm  for  engines  to  travel 
ttpoa ;  his  design  was  to  cultivate  the  land,  cart  on  manure, 
wd  harvest  the  crops  by  steam — rather  an  expensive  process, 
cjwUngmore  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  Then  follow 
Taker,  Robey,  Hayes,  Yarrow,  and  Hilditch,  whose  engines 
«w  now  manufactured  by  Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelms- 
ford ;  Messrs.  Savory  and  Sons,  who  practically  revived  the 
system  of  double-engines ;  but  the  most  popular  of  all  these 
*w  truly  successful  are  those  of  Fowler  and  Howard.  I  wish 
joa  to  understand  that  I  am  not  heie  to  advocate  any  par- 
ticular system,  as  from  my  former  career  you  might  be  led  to 
suppose,  hat  my  object  now  is  simply  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  merits  of  steam  cultivation,  as  a  general  proposition, 
baring  y0a  ^  judge  which  system  is  most  applicable  to  your 
different  retirements.  To  simplify  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject I  will  only  allude  to  the  systems  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
*«ars.  Howard,  but  I  must,  in  passing,  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
jHJitb,  of  Woolston,  who  acted  upon  the  advice  given  by  the 
uja  ^*»  ^"^dkkly  proceeded  with  his  system,  and 
Ba*  be  proclaimed  the  first  farmer  who  succeeded  in  adapting 
tieam  cultivation  profitably,  and  that  on  a  small  clay  farm,  to 
«e  culture  of  the  soil.  System  No.  1,  Fowler  and  Co.— 
lnii  tackle  consists  of  self-working  engine,  with  clip-drum 
^ndUss,  travelling  anchor,  800  yards  of  steel-rope.  Plan  of 
toning:  On  the  left  headland  is  the  engine,  ana  directly  op- 
P»«  to  it  the  anchor ;  both  move  gradually  forward  along  the 
^Jjaods;  between  them  the  plongh  or  other  instrument  is 
JJ|wd Jackwards  and  forwards.  The  implements  are  eon- 
******  with  slack  gear,  which  lengthens  or  shortens  the  rope 


as  the  boundary  of  the  fields  may  require,  System  No.  2, 
Fowler  and  Co. — This  tackle  consists  of  two  self-moving  en- 
gines, with  winding  drums.  Flan  of  working ;  Two  winding 
engines  are  worked  on  opposite  headlands,  and  each  alternately 
draws  the  implement  towards  itself,  the  engine  not  at  work 
paying  ont  the  rope  while  moving  forward  into  position  for 
the  return  bout.  Messrs.  Fowler  have  now  the  means  of  work- 
ing two  implements  at  one  time.  Messrs.  Howard's  System 
No.  1  consists  of  two  traction  engines  with  a  winding  barrel 
to  each,  working  along  opposite  headlands,  and  drawiug  a  single 
plough,  cultivator,  or  harrows  from  one  engine  to  the  other  al- 
ternately. System  No.  2. — This  is  termed  a  double  double 
system,  first  applied  by  Messrs.  Howard.  Tin's  consists  of 
two  engines  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  each  fitted  with 
two  winding  drums,  so  that  two  ploughs  or  two  other  in- 
struments can  be  drawn  simultaneously,  and  thus  both  en- 
gines are  kept  constantly  at  work.  Either  one  of  these 
engines  can  be  used  to  form  the  roundabout  system. 
System  No.  3  is  that  now  so  well  known  as  the  roundabout. 
Consists  of  a  separate  windlass,  which  can  be  worked  by  an 
ordinary  portable  or  self-propelling  engine  of  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve-horse  power.  The  double-engine  system  is  best  adapted 
for  public  companies,  very  large  occupiers,  and  persons  who 
purchase  machinery  for  hire.  The  latter  system  is  best  adapted 
to  farms  of  300  to  500  acres  ;  and  being  already  in  the  hands 
of  some  hundreds  of  practical  farmers,  can  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  county  in  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  considerable  expense,  sent 
out  three  commissions  of  inquiry  to  visit  the  several  farms 
upon  which  steam  had  been  employed.  Mr.  Sutton  then 
quoted  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  them  examples 
of  the  working  of  these  two  celebrated  makers1  (Fowler  and 
Howard)  apparatus  on  both  light  and  heavy  land,  which  can 
be  corroborated  by  some  135  others.  Example  No.  1,  Ho- 
ward's apparatus. — Mr.  John  Horrell  Stevington,  Bedford 
(who  succeeded  Mr.  Pike,  who  here  began  steam  cultivation  in 
the  year  185?),  purchased  his  apparatus  second-hand  in 
1863,  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's  ten-horse  engine  and  Ho- 
ward's tackle.  The  farm  consists  of  457  acres,  307  arable 
and  150  grass,  the  soil  a  stiff  stubborn  clay,  the  subsoil  blue 
gault.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  wear  and  tear,  is  Gs.  6d.  per 
acre,  including  removals,  and  allowing  Is.  Od.  per  acre  for  wear 
of  rope  and  for  general  repairs  ana  wearing  parts,  makes  a 
total  of  8s.  15  horses  were  originally  employed  on  this  farm ; 
the  work  is  now  done  by  10.  The  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear  is  liberal,  this  perhaps  being  some  of  the  most  difficult 
land  in  the  kingdom  to  work.  Example  No.  2,  Fowler's  ap- 
paratus.—On  a  farm  of  4*0  acres  in  Wilts,  with  a  large  extent 
of  pasture,  with  stiff  solid  clay.  Used  to  take  3  horses  to 
plough  a  furrow  3  inches  deep,  and  an  extra  horse  4  inches 
deep.  Cost  per  acre,  7s.  lOd.  This  includes  labour,  wear 
and  tear,  interest,  and  depreciation.  Grows  much  better 
wheat  and  green  crops  since  the  introduction  of  steam,  and 
estimates  a  saving  of  12  horses.  Example  No.  3,  Fowler's. — 
On  a  farm  of  liglit  land  at  Lamport,  Sussex,  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr,  Ellraan,  a  celebrated  sheep  breeder,  cultivated  area 
500  acres ;  marl  upon  chalk.  Can  be  worked  by  2  bourses 
when  thoroughly  dry.  Cost  per  acre  for  ploughing,  in- 
cluding wear  and  tear,  maintenance,  and  depreciation, 
8s.  7d.  ;  cultivating  Cs.  6d.  per  acre.  Saves  20  oxen 
and  2  horses  (12  horses),  whilst  all  the  operations  of  the 
farm  have  been  quickened.  Examples  No.  4,  Howard's. — 
On  light  land,  farmed  by  Mr.  Greene,  M.P.,  Bury ;  12  horse- 
power tractiou  engine  and  Howard's  tackle ;  400  acres,  friable 
loam  on  chalky  subsoil ;  farm  requires  no  drainage.  The  cost 
is  4s.  lid.  per  acre,  including  interest,  and  Is.  6d.  per  acre  fot 
wear  and  tear,  making  6s.  5a.  per  acre.    Horses  reduced  from 
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ten  to  six.  In  harvest  time  two  horses  are  purchased  to  assist 
in  carting,  which  are  sold  immediately  afterwards.  I  will  now 
read  you  a  communication  with  which  I  have  been  kindly  fa- 
voured from  a  former  well-known  to  all  of  us,  Mr.  A.  Futcher, 
Fovant,  near  Salisbury,  whose  judgment  and  experience  are  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Mr.  Sutton  then  read  the  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Futcher  observed :  "  I  began  usiug  steam  tackle  in  the  autumn 
of  1860.  My  engiue  is  a  10-horse  power  double  cylinder,  of 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's.  The  tackle  is  manufactured  by 
Howard.  The  number  of  acres  I  have  cultivated  is  between 
2,000  and  3,000,  and  the  horses  I  employ  are  ten  less  than  when 
I  commenced  using  the  apparatus.  The  cost  per  acre  for 
ploughing  is  10s.  on  heavy  land  that  would  take  three  horses 
to  plough  lutff  an  acre  per  day ;  on  light  land  about  7s. ;  culti- 
vating costs  5s.  per  acre.  1  cultivate  and  plough  300  to  400 
acres  every  year,  and  find  the  heavy  land  that  was  deeply  culti- 
vated at  the  commencement  of  my  using  steam  is  very  much 
drier,  and  after  heavy  rains  we  do  not  get  water  to  lie  on  the 
surface  as  it  did  before.  My  system  is  using  the  cultivator  is 
to  do  it  twice,  the  first  time  about  six  inches,  and  the  second 
time  from  nine  to  12  inches,  or  as  deep  as  your  tackle  and  land 
will  admit.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  horse  power  can  compete 
with  steam  cultivating  for  cheapness  and  good  management." 
At  the  time  these  reports  were  made  there  had  been  but  little 
experience  with  the  double-engine  systems,  but  from  inquiries 
I  have  since  made  the  cost  of  working  by  this  means  is  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  less.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  last  year,  both 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Messrs.  Howard  worked  this  system,  when 
the  average  work  performed  per  diem  was  30  acres.  Having 
given  you  examples  of  the  working  expenses  on  both  light  and 
heavy  land,  I  tnink  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  available  for 
this  district,  to  prove  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 
These  examples,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Futcher,  show  the 
comparative  cost  of  of  horse  and  steam  labour,  and  the  greater 
economy  of  the  latter.  I  further  claim  for  steam  cultivation 
the  following  advantages :  A  much  greater  amonnt  of  work 
can  be  performed  per  diem  than  by  horses,  which, 
being  done  immediately  after  harvest,  is  of  so  much 
more  value  than  when  done  slowly,  and  without  the  in- 
fluence of  a  powerful  sun;  thus  not  only  destroying  weeds 
and  twitch,  out  more  thoroughly  fertilising  the  land. 
Then  you  have  no  poaching  of  the  land  by  horses*  feet,  the 
land  lies  drier  and  sounder,  the  natural  drainage  is  improved 
and  the  intention  of  artificial  drainage  rendered  perfect — in- 
crease of  corn  crops  aud  roots*  diminution  in  the  number  of 
horses,  the  hard  work  of  the  farm  being  done  by  steam 
enabling  the  farmer  to  maintain  the  horses  lie  is  compelled  to 
let  remain  at  a  much  eheaper  cost.  Engineers  have  done 
their  part,  having  at  a  threat  cost  rendered  their  implements 
efficient.  To  assist  in  tins  matter,  landlords  should  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  small  enclosures  must  be  enlarged  by 
the  grubbing  up  of  hedges  and  removal  of  solitary  trees  ;  the 
underdraining  of  heavy  lands  must  be  carried  out  with  liberal 
covenants  and  long  leases.  I  may  here  state  that  on  the 
Britannia  farms,  of  604?  acres,  ten  acres  of  land  have  replaced 
ten  miles  of  hedgerows.  This  land  is  now  growing  luxuriant 
crops,  which  before  only  harboured  vermin.  On  a  farm  iu 
Herts,  there  were  16  acres  of  land  recovered  in  the  same  way 
at  an  expense  of  £155  12s. ;  the  wood  produced  £42  per  acre. 
Mr.  Sutton  then  referred  to  the  question  of  expense  attending 
the  introduction  of  steam  cultivation.  The  introduction  of 
the  larger  tackle,  he  remarked,  may  be  facilitated  by  two  or 
three  farmers  joining  in  the  speculation,  or  by  companies  being 
formed  to  let  the  apparatus  on  hire.  Should  any  well-devised 
scheme  be  set  afloat  for  introducing  steam  cultivation  in  that 
locality,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  shares  in  the  same,  and 
give  the  managers  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  He  had  in 
this  brief  paper  studiously  avoided  giving  too  many  statistics, 
but  trusted  that  in  tho  discussion  which  would  follow 
some  practical  opinions  on  this  important  subject  may  be 
elicited. 

The  President  said :  Even  in  that  locality,  where  such  a 
thing  had  been  scarcely  entertained  before,  they  must  be  con- 
vinced, he  thought,  that  such  a  system  of  cultivation  would  be 
attended  with  benefit.  To  use  a  figure  of  speech,  they  must 
begin  to  think  of  discarding  the  old  flint  musket  tor  the  new 
breech-loader.  He  saw  several  gentlemen  present  who  had 
tried  steam  cultivation,  and  hopea  they  would  state  their  ex- 
perience of  it.  The  great  injury  to  farming  by  hedge-rows 
and  Umber  growing  therein  had  Veen  fully  shown  in  a  discus- 


sion which  took  place  at  their  club  about  four  or  fire  years 
ago ;  he  believed  that  the  amount  of  injury  which  agriculture 
had  suffered  from  that  source  during  the  past  century  t u 
incalculable. 

Mr.  Eoslixg,  who  had  tried  steam  cultivation  on  his  fine, 
said  it  was  quite  necessary  to  remove  hedges  and  such  like  « 
the  preliminary  step,  as  they  could  not  carry  out  the  new 
system  with  small  enclosures.  Its  great  advantage  wis,  tL» 
they  got  their  work  done  when  it  was  most  wanted— just  af>; 
harvest.  It  enabled  them  to  diminish  the  number  of  bonrt 
to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  altogether  he  had  found  ttcaa 
cultivation  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Reeves  said,  having  adopted  steam  cultivation  ontVr 
farm  about  four  years  ago,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  n.~ 
the  results  derived  from  it.  The  work  was  done  muck  n«ff 
effectually,  and  quite  as  cheaply  as  before,  whilst  less  time  * > 
occupied.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  get  the  work  doue  s< 
September  which  would  otherwise  be  postponed  till  l)ceca> 
or  January ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  £1  laid  out  iu  earl; 
autumn  cultivation  would  be  equal  to  £3  in  the  spring.  H 
would  ask  Mr.  Sutton  wliat  system  of  steam  cultivation  iw 
thought  was  best  adapted  for  occupiers  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Sutton  :  Much  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  tl< 
holdings ;  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Eeevfs  :  Take  a  farm  of  500  acres. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  neighWr- 
hood,  and  looking  at  the  size  of  the  enclosures  and  the  KJl.r 
character  of  the  land,  1  should  recommend  what  is  called  :i.- 
roundabout  system  for  a  farm  of  that  size. 

The  Chairman  t  The  tackle  with  one  engine  P 

Mr.  Sutton  i  Yes. 

Mr.  W.  Warmib,  said  he  had  had  a  little  experience  Ti- 
the steam  cultivator,  from  which  he  considered  that  h  wr- 
it soon  after  harvest  they  would  find  it  beneficial  in  that  was.- 
bourhood.  He  had  used  it  in  scarifying  two  fieldi ;  uJ  ^ 
opinion  was  that  steam  cultivation  was  calculated  to  l* 
especially  beneficial  where  the  land  was  thoroughly  drained ; 
but  he  doubted  whether  it  would  answer  so  well  whw  :tet 
was  not  the  case,  as  it  might  tend  to  make  the  soil  fuller  i* 
water  than  if  it  had  not  been  ploughed  so  deep.  One  oWidr 
to  the  introduction  of  steam  cultivation  into  that  district, 
which  he  admitted  was  desirable,  waa  its  great  cost  at  £*'•< 
If  manufacturers  could  make  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  appa- 
ratus less,  he  believed  it  would  be  very  generally  adopts, 
but  whilst  the  expense  remained  ao  large,  it  would  nut  U 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  farmers,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  it. 

Mr.  Wyatt  had  not  tried  steam  cultivation  himself,  bnttai 
watched  its  effects  in  the  parish  where  he  resided.  His  ex- 
clusion was  that  it  was  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  j« 
very  light  soils,  which  mijrht  be  stirred  up  too  much ;  hot  t 
would  be  very  useful  on  stiff  land,  which  was  underdrained- 

Mr.  Holdaway  had  been  very  much  gratified  with  what 
he  had  heard  respecting  the  results  of  steam  cultivation,  of  the 
advantage  of  which  there  could  not  be  two  opinions.  He  w 
seen  it  in  operation  on  Mr.  W.  Warner's  farm,  and  obstf^'3 
that  the  work  was  done  in  a  first-rate  manner,  though  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  was  very  uneven,  and  the  furrows  very  deep, 
which  might  be  avoided  another  time.  lie  had  yet  to  letf  J> 
however,  that  steam  apparatus  could  be  rendered  available  M 
farms  of  200  acres,  or  thereabouts,  because  a  tenant  of  a  fcra 
of  that  size  could  not  afford  to  lay  out  £800  in  the  nurclu* 
of  an  apparatus  which  he  would  only  require  for  about  sii 
weeks  in  the  year,  namely,  about  August  or  September ;  n# 
did  he  think  it  would  pay  gentlemen  to  purchase  it  and  let  it 
out  on  hire ;  aud  as  to  its  being  worked  by  public  companies 
recent  experience  showed  that  such  affairs,  after  eMug  m' 
ploymentto  managers,  engineers,  secretaries,  aud  other  officers, 
generally  ended  in  a  ••  winding-up."  He  did  not  make  the* 
remarks  with  the  view  of  deprecating  the  introduction  « 
steam  cultivation  into  that  locality— farfrom  it :  butheshouij 
like  to  see  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  available  for  farms » 
about  200  acres  overcome.  He  had  read  the  report  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  the  London  farm- 
ers' Club,  when  one  gentleman  stated  as  much  as  V>  acres  n* 
finished  by  the  steam  apparatus  in  one  day;  and  when  some 
one  expressed  astonishment,  the  same  gentleman  rejoined  thai 
had  it  been  100  acres  he  should  not  have  been  at  all  rerprwA 
On  the  same  occasion  the  working  expenses  had  been  &hf 
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laied  to  be  at  the  rats  of  6s.  6d.  per  acre,  including  wear  and 
tar  and  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  W.  Warxse  said  instead  of  using  the  apparatus  only 
at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  it 
would  be  available  also  for  denning  the  land  in  April  and  May 
for  the  summer  crops. 

Mr.  Holdaway  had  noticed  that  all  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  London  Farmers*  Club  said  they  laid  their  steam 
apparatus  by  after  August  or  September,  and  brought  their 
horses  out ;  they  could  not  dispense  with  all  horses  entirely. 

Mr.  Rolling,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  observation,  said 
steam  cultivation  was  adapted  for  light  soils  as  well  as  others ; 
the  advantage  of  using  it  in  the  former  case  being  that  it  pul- 
verised the  land,  and  so  enabled  it  to  hold  more  water,  which 
was  beneficial  for  the  root  crops. 

Mr.  Spoovxr  said  they  should  endeavour  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  give  the  discussion  a  practical  bearing,  and  he  re- 
minded them  that  the  subject  on  the  card  was  "  steam  cultiva- 
tion u  adapted  to  this  locality."  The  discussion  seemed  to 
torn  principally  on  the  point — how  the  new  system  could  be 
Applied  with  profit  to  small  farms?  There  seemed  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  that  room,  although, 
bfiog  asked  several  practical  farmers  who  had  used  steam  eul- 
tifaiioo,  and  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
there  it  was  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  they  were 
siiaied  with  the  results,  and  they  all  answered  that  they  would 
sot  he  without  it  on  any  account  whatever.  One  farmer,  whom 
he  silked  what  sized  farm  he  thought  would  justify  the  tenant 
is  going  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  steam  tackle,  stated  that 
it  would  answer  on  a  farm  of  600  acres,  400  of  which  were 
arahle.  Having  seen  the  steam-plough  at  work  on  that  par- 
ticular farm,  he  found  that  it  did  its  work  admirably,  working 
with  great  facility  both  on  level  and  hilly  land.  On  a  farm  in 
Itonetihire,  it  had  encountered  great  difficulties  from  the  soil 
Wngewwed  with  large  flints,  besides  being  extremely  hilly, 
hot  there  the  rope  was  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  above 
fhe  ssrtsce  without  any  inconvenience.  He  had  seen  many 
instances  of  steam-cultivation,  and  had  met;  as  others  might 
hare  doae,  with  some  cases  of  failure,  which  had  arisen  either 
from  the  purchase  of  too  expensive  tackle,  or  because  the  land 
»?*  fall  of  large  flints  or  boulders,  causing  frequent  breakages, 
w  from,  having  unskilful  workmen,  and  insufficient  supervision, 
w  other  causes.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  intra- 
foetion  of  steam-cultivation  was  the  heavy  expense  of  the 
wire  rope.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  greater  economy 
of  steam-power,  aa  compared  with  hones,  which  had  been 
shown  by  calculation  to  be  as  1  to  3  or  4 ;  but  then  the  cost  of 
drawing  water  for  the  supply  of  the  engines  in  the  field  brought 
the  relative  expense  of  steam  and  horse-power  to  a  closer  point 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  especially  when  the  cost  of 
ropes  was  added.  That  was  a  greater  difficulty  at  first*  how- 
ei er,  than  it  was  now.  Mr.  Fowler  made  his  first  trials  with 
tatp  rope,  which,  proving  ineffectual,  he  tried  iron,  which  had 
■or  given  place  to  a  better  material,  namely,  steel  wire,  and  to 
*void  its  dragging  on  the  soil  it  was  carried  a  little  above  the 
sarface  by  means  of  porters,  by  which  the  object  to  a  great 
eitent  was  gained.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  avoid 
friction  by  dragging  along  the  ground,  and  he  thought  there 
**i  still  some  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  more  entirely  than  was  done  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  porters.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  im- 
provement resulting  to  the  land  would  justify  the  introduction 
of  •team-cuttivataon,  he  might  refer,  in  proof  of  the  affirmative, 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Dibben,  a  practical  farmer,  to  whom 
he  liad  alluded  in  his  previous  remarks,  and  also  to  that  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  who  invented  it,  and  who  had  used 
it  on  a  small  property  of  his  for  ten  years.  Some  had  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  worked  by  means  of  joint-stock  com- 
piles, but  he  did  not  think  such  a  plan  as  that  would  answer, 
from  the  expense  of  management  and  other  matters.  The 
nggesuou  that  a  few  farmers  whose  land  adjoined  each  other's 
shoald  unite  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  steam  tackle  be- 
tween them  was  a  good  one,  as  they  might  easily  arrange  who 
*«dd  use  it  first  and  so  on.  Another  plan  of  introducing  it 
isto  that  locality  would  be  by  some  persons  purchasing  the 
tackle  and  letting  it  out  for  hire,  which  might  be  worked  with 
the  engines  used  for  steam  thrashing.  One  gentleman  present 
■eoalto  think  that  steam  ploughing  on  land  would  not  an- 
***(  on  light  soils,  but  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
« the  subject  before  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society  conclusively  showed  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  advantage  on  land  even  of  that  description. 
Its  introduction  into  this  neighbourhood  would  enable  them 
to  bring  more  toil  into  cultivation,  which  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  If  they  looked  at  a  geological  map  of  the  dis- 
trict they  would  see  that  a  great  portion  of  it  consisted  of 
that  description  of  soil  which  admitted  of  being  broken  up  to 
a  greater  depth  than  was  at  present  done,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  land  would  thus  be  increased. 

Mr.  Withers  would  be  glad  to  see  steam  cultivation  intro- 
duced into  that  locality,  and  offered,  if  any  one  chose  to  let  out 
steam  tackle,  to  lure  it  for  cleaning  50  acres  next  year. 

Mr.  Sutton  sad  he  would  briefly  reply  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised.  As  to  whether  it  would  be  judicious 
to  employ  steam  cultivation  on  stiff  clay  land  which  was  at 

E resent  undrained,  he  should  say  that  deep  cultivation  would 
e  beneficial,  though  in  some  cases  water  furrows  and  surface 
drainage  might  be  required  to  assist  in  carrying  the  water  off. 
He  had  known  eases  where  high  ridjres  on  cold  clay  land  had 
been  done  away  with  by  steam  cultivation.  He  remembered 
a  field  of  56  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  which  had 
been  cultivated  for  years  in  high  ridges,  and  required  five 
horses  to  plough  it,  and  when  the  farmer  commenced  to  plough 
it  by  steam  everybody  predicted  his  ruin,  but  the  result  was 
that  the  crops  were  increased,  and  now  there  was  neither 
water  furrow  nor  surface  drain  matured  in  it.  Still  expe- 
rience showed  that  all  heavy  clay  land  ought  to  he  drained. 
Mr.  Warner  had  overstated  the  cost  of  steam  apparatus,  for 
he  could  assure  him  that  instead  of  £800  he  could  be  supplied 
with  an  efficient  steam  engine  and  tackle  for  £600,  which 
would  enable  him  to  reduce  his  number  of  horses  by  one  third, 
oi  8  out  of  24,  thus  saving  £200,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  those  horses,  which,  at  £30  a  year  each,  would 
be  an  additional  saving  of  £240,  making  a  total  of  £440  to- 
wards the  first  cost  of  a  steam  apparatus. 

Mr.  Waaner  :  But  there  is  also  the  cost  of  wear-and-tear 
of  the  engine  and  tackle. 

Mr.  Sutton  said,  on  a  fair  average  that  would  not  exceed 
Is.  Gd.  per  acre.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  objections,  he 
thought  that  the  farm  he  referred  to  could  not  be  properly 
drained,  or  perhaps  the  outlets  .were  not  properly  looked 
after.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  178  forms  visited  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  commissioners,  they  would 
find  that  very  few  men  had  been  unsuccessful  with  steam 
cultivation,  and  it  was  generally  accounted  for  by  careless- 
ness or  want  of  attention.  They  would  find  some  cases  of 
failure,  but  the  majority  Were  successful;  they  must  recollect 
it  was  not  a  plaything.  Mr.  Holdaway  seemed  to  donbt 
whether  steam  cultivation  would  answer  on  farms  of  200 
acres.  Now  ho  understood  that  Mr.  Holdaway's  farm  con- 
tained 200  aetes  of  arable  land,  and  he  thought  it  would 
answer  his  purpose  to  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  W. 
Warner  for  using  the  same  apparatus,  which  would  save  him 
three  horses  out  of  the  nine  he  now  employed.  Where 
several  farms  of  about  200  acres  each  adjoined,  steam  tackle 
might  be  purchased  in  partnership,  for  he  did  not  believe 
that  agriculturists  could  not  combine  their  capital  for  carry- 
ing on  their  occupation  in  the  same  wav  as  was  done  by 
commercial  men.  As  to  steam  tackle  being  available  at 
other  times  besides  in  August  and  September,  or  just  after 
harvest,  there  was  much  force  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
W.  Warner,  who  found  it  useful  in  preparing  his  land  for 
the  summer  crops ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  steam  tackle 
was  that  it  enabled  them  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm  exactly 
at  the  time  it  was  most  wanted.  On  Lord  Sudeley's  estate 
in  Gloucestershire  it  was  worked  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  which  lie  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
energy  with  which  agricultural  operations  might  be  carried 
on  by  availing  themselves  of  steam  power.  It  was  something 
more  than  a  substitute  for  the  old  system — it  afforded  them 
the  means  of  embracing  new  ideas  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
and  and  the  harvesting  of  their  crops.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Spooner  that  until  the  introduction  of  steel-wire  ropes 
steam  cultivation  encountered  great  difficulties,  and  much 
of  its  present  success,  he  believed,  was  due  to  the  introduction 
of  that  improved  material.  The  expense  attending  steel  ropes 
was  now  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  aud  the  cost  of 
wear  would  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  more  than  Od.  or  Is. 
per  acre. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed,  and  carried 
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unanimously :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  cluh  that  steam 
cultivation  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  on  arable  farms  of  400  acres  and  upwards.it 
would  pay  the  occupier  to  purchase  tackle  for  his  own  use,  and 
on  smaller  farms  to  do  so  by  two  or  more  adjoining  farmers 
uniting  together  and  snaring  the  expense.    In  the  absence  of 


such  arrangement  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  persons  disposed  to  purchase  and  let  steam 
apparatus  for  hire. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  lecture,  and  to  the 
chairman  for  presiding,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


FOOT-ROT    IN    SHEEP. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  who  says 
he  has  had  twenty-five  years'  active  and  practical  management 
of  sheep,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  "  foot-rot,"  and 
promises  to  "  continue  the  subject  yet  further,  through  the 
stages  of  prevention  and  cure"  :  "  Foot-rot  is  fistulous.  The 
primary  causes  for  its  appearance  are  many ;  principally  it  be- 
gins either  after,  or  during,  continuous  rams,  when  the  sheep 
are  exposed  to  much  surface  water  during  the  day  and  dirty 
yards,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  bogs  at  night.  During  the 
day,  some  one  or  more  sustain  a  slight  cut  or  bruise  to  the 
foot  or  feet.  This  may  be  caused  either  by  retaining  parades 
of  grass  between  the  claws,  and  either  treading  upon  these 
themselves,  or  being  trodden  upon  by  others  of  the  flock,  the 
grass  acts  as  a  knife  upon  the  now-softened  foot,  makes  a  cut ; 
this  opening  fills  with  dirt,  and  is  the  initiation  of  disease ;  or 
the  feet  of  the  sheep  may  be  stone-braised ;  the  dop  may  round 
sheep  np  upon  a  sharp  or  stony  spot,  and  their  feet  be  in- 
jured. From  whatever  cause,  there  can  be  no  donbt  but  that 
the  foot  of  the  sheep  must  first  be  cut  or  injured  before  symp- 
toms of  foot-rot  exhibit  themselves. 

"  Had  the  wound  been  cleansed,  and  the  injured  sheep  kept 
apart  from  the  flock  for  a  day  or  two,  montlis,  perhaps  Years, 
of  tedious  toil  and  trouble  would  have  been  avoided.  Many 
of  our  sheep-farmers  never  think  of  tliis ;  the  sheep  are  placed 
at  night  in  yards  some  inches  (I  was  going  to  say  feet)  deep  in 
animal  soil  in  a  state  of  fermentation  from  the  wet.  Such  a 
camp  for  an  uninjured  foot  would  be  bad  enough,  how  much 
more  must  it  affect  a  wound  of  the  size  and  nature  described  P 

"  Thus  day  after  day  the  sheep  are  taken  out  and  kept  up  to 
the  flock  by  the  dog,  and,  instead  of  mending,  the  number  of 
injured  or  lame  sheep  increase,  principally  because  they  are 
subject  to  this  excessively-heated,  although  wet  bed,  at  night. 

"  Keeping  more  to  the  point,  the  foot  becomes  filled  with 
dirt,  the  juices  or  foul  matter  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  bed 
at  night  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  rapid  yet  certain  are 
the  strides  of  disease.  Thus  from  a  simple  cut,  neglected,  if 
ever  noticed,  arises  one  of  the  most  difficult  complaints  with 
which  the  sheep-farmer  has  to  contend.  Follow  the  cut 
through  its  course,  and  we  find  it  closes  np,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance is  sound ;  but  beneath  that  skin  lie  many  particles  of  dirt, 
irritating  and  inflaming  all  the  surrounding  parts,  until,  to 
relieve  itself,  it  breaks,  discharges  a  highly  virulent  pus,  capa- 
ble of  inoculating  any  number  of  feet  that  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact with.  As  this  disease  progresses  it  assumes  many  forms ; 
the  foot  becomes  enlarged,  swollen,  and  violently  inflamed.  If 
left  to  nature  these  symptoms  mav  decrease,  but  never  entirely 
disappear.  The  claws  of  the  foot  flatten  and  grow  in  all  shapes, 
the  tread  or  soles  of  the  feet  decay,  grow  again,  each  new 
formation  prevented  from  becoming  a  sound  and  permanent 
growth  by  the  presence  of  foreigu  matter,  not  visible  upon 
cursory  observation. 

"  Some  of  my  readers  may  ask,  How  is  it  that  we  have  seen 
sheep  afflicted  without  any  of  these  premonitory  symptoms  P 
Simply  because  the  affected  sheep  have  been  upon  the  same 
run,  if  not  in  the  same  yards,  previously  occupied  by  sheep 
suffering  from  *  foot-rot.1  They  nave  been  inoculated  with  the 
pus  left  by  their  predecessors.  This  pus  retains  its  contamina- 
ting power  for  a  ve^  long  time,  wore  especially  when  mixed 
witu  the  soil  of  the  yards. 

"  So  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me,  I  believe  that  foot-rot 
is  nothing  more  than  a  neglected  sore,  caused  in  the  first  place 
by  some  trifling  accident ;  it  remains  unheeded,  and  from  its 
position  so  subject  to  the  introduction  of  irritating  matter  pre- 
vents its  healing,  but  precipitates  itself  into  a  foul  ulcerating 
wound — the  discharges  from   which,  by   their  violence  and 


activity  iu  acting,  spread  the  disease  rapidly  through  the  flock. 
It  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  but  the  seed  onee  sown  is  cer- 
tain to  develop  itself.  What  the  shepherd  reports  as  a  few 
'  lame  ones,'  are  ere  long  reported  *  short/  or  left  upon  the  mo 
unable  to  travel.  The  enemy  is  at  work,  and  unless  speed;  and 
active  action  be  taken,  serious  will  be  the  loss." 

FRfcvonoa  or  foot-hot  o  sueef. 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  colony,  now,  u 
well  as  for  many  years  past,  occupied  by  the  sheep  former, 
which  are  from  their  nature,  both  as  regards  soil  and  grasses, 
totally  unfit  for  sheep.  More  especially  are  those  rons  pro- 
ductive of  disease  wnere  the  system  of  «  standing  yards"  is 
adhered  to.  With  such  runs,  possessing  so  many  antagonistic 
features,  obstructive  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  skilled  management,  I  have  nothing  to  do— they 
must  be  catalogued  as  "  unfit  for  sheep,"  and  strong  most  be 
that  individual's  belief  in  a  "good  time"  as  couune,  who  will 
undertake  to  contend  with  the  combination  of  wises  that 
ensue. 

In  my  former  letter  I  stated  the  beginning  of  this  disease- 
Now  we  cannot  prevent  the  sheep  being  cut  or  bruised  acci- 
dentally in  the  feet ;  but  we  can  prevent  them  being  placed  for 
the  night  in  yards  more  or  less  covered  with  their  own  manure 


their  sheep  clean  and  free  from  this,  as  well  as  from  many 
other  contingencies  well  known  to  the  squatter. 

All  sheep  showing  lameness  should  be  at  once  removed 
from  the  flock  and  kept  by  themselves.  After  rain,  upon  some 
soils  of  a  tenacious  quality,  very  many  of  the  flock  are  liable  to 
retain  a  portion  of  soil  and  grass  between  the  claw  of  the  foot ; 
all  such  appendages  should  be  removed  by  hand,  and  to  ensure 
their  removal  the  flock  should  be  very  carefully  shepherded ; 
for  if  left  they  tend  to  irritate  the  foot*  particularly  if  already 
wounded. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered  that  when  those  simple  rules  are 
strictly  followed,  lameness  among  the  number  will  be  confined 
to  the  one  flock ;  and  should  this  lameness  eventuate  into  foot- 
rot,  it  will  be  from  want  of  skill  or  due  attention  upon  the  part 
of  the  manager.  „ 

I  am  now  speaking  of  those  runs  upon  which  "foot-rot, 
as  yet,  is  unknown ;  out  being  satisfied  that  ignorance,  or  in* 
difference  to  lameness,  may  be  attended  with  disastrous  results, 
upon  even  the  best  of  country,  I  hazard  these  remarks,  and 
proceed  to  speak  of  flocks  upon  what  are  known  as  "foot-rot 
runs.'* 

A  portion  of  the  run  best  suited  for  the  purpose  must  first  be 
selected  as  a  *  quarantine ;"  to  this  must  be  removed  all  sheep, 
with  even  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  care  being 
taken  that  each  and  every  sheep  in  the  one  or  the  many  flock 
are  subjected  to  a  strict  examination. 

Having  cleaned  the  flocks,  the  desirability  of  placing  them 
in  clean  folds,  or  camping,  cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated : 
in  fact,  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  rot  cannot  be  ensured 
without  this  is  kept  in  view.  AU  old  yards  or  foldiag-gronnds 
upon  which  diseased  sheep  have  been  kept  should  have  their 
surface  or  accumulation  of  manure  burned;  the  object  in  so 
doing  is  to  destroy  all  the  virus  remaining  from  previous  occu- 
pants. Having  by  these  means  got  a  sound-footed  flock,  ve 
must  not  flatter  ourselves  the  rot  has  passed  and  gone  forever; 
far  from  it.  The  run  is  known  to  nave  produced  it  before, 
and  the  same  want  of  attention  will  produce  it  again  and 
again.    The  most  rigid  watch  must  be  kept  over  the  leeks. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  hue,  of  Reading,  read  a  paper  at  the  monthly 
notour  of  the  Newbury  Farmer**  Club,  the  subject  being 
"The  Growth  of  Roots* 

Mr.  Isaac,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said :  In  an  as- 
Koblj  like  the  present  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  de- 
tain you  by  making  any  observations  on  the  importance  of  the 
growth  of  roots,  because  you  well  know  that  the  growth  of 
wU  ii  that  particular  feature  which  not  only  distinguishes 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  from  all  others,  but  which  also 
Hflhies  it  to  stand  pre-eminent.    It  is  by  the  growth  of  roots 
tbt  the  population  of  this  country  is  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  healthy  animal  food,  for  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
tf  the  production  of  beef  and  mutton   depended  upon  the 
gnuei  or  the  pastures  of  this  country,  it  would  fall  very 
*ort  indeed  of  the  demand.    And  when  yon  know  that  the 
ofcra  counties  alone  supply  the  London  markets  with  more 
Wad  mutton  than  every  part  of  England  and  Scotland  be- 
sides; and  when  you  know  that  it  is  the  practice  in  those 
eaters  counties  to  feed  their  animals  almost  exclusively  on 
roots jrovn  by  the  aid  of  artificial  food,  no   argument  is 
wutea  stronger  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
agriculturists.   The  influences  which  regulate  the  growth  of 
rooti  are  three  or  four-fold— viz.,  the  soil,  the  atmosphere, 
and  those  artificial  means  which  are  used  so  successfully  in 
foil  country  to  resist  the  one  and  the  other.    The  preparation 
oi  the  toil  is  a  subject  much  more  familiar  to  you  than  to 
mpelf.  One  grand  point  must  be  acknowledged  by  all— viz., 
to  jet  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  into  a  proper  state, 
fniweaflypoiTeriaed  to  retain  moisture,  and  to  receive  the 
innoeooa  of  the  atmosphere.    In  this  country  we  are  fa- 
Toored  with  a  climate  which  admirably  suits  this  crop.    We 
hire  a  temperate  climate,  in  which  there  is  not  the  excessive 
hat  which  prevails  on  the  Continent,  nor  that  excessive 
aaount  of  rain  which  mils  in  some  places  j  neither  are  we 
jaited  with  the  extreme  cold  of  Russia  to  prevent  the  crop 
«ia?  fed  off.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  successful 
P°*th  of  the  root  crop  that  the  amount  of  moisture  that  falls 
during  the  year  should  tall  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  equality 
during  the  various  months.    The  growth  of  roots  requires  a 
pjdaal  amount  of  rain,  and  too  mnch  moisture  is  not  favour- 
able to  them,  therefore  it  was  that  in  the  eastern  counties 
*«|*j  raised  better  roots  than  in  the  western,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  mangold,  which  root  would  take  more 
UMtore.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  amount  of  the 
Hod  of  the  turnip  crop  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  mailer  amount  from  the  soil ;  but  much  of  that  even  de- 
nied from  the  soil  is  rather  from  the  atmosphere  that  exists 
is  the  soil  than  from  the  soil  itself,  the  soil  being  the  vehicle. 
1  *iU  pan  oo  to  an  important  item  in  the  success  of  a  root  crop, 
*»4  one  that  I  may  perhaps,  from  long  study,  possess  some  know- 
^ on— viz.,  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  and  the 
*ttlta.    It  in  not  many  years  since  that  phosphates  were  spoken 
« as  the  peculiar  manures  for  the  grain  crop,  and  ammonia 
Buaores  for  the  green-crop,  the  reason  being  given  that  they 
tand  a  ton  of  wheat  contained  a  great  deal  more  phosphate 
J«a  a  ton  of  turnips ;  but  they  forgot  that  when  they  came  to 
w  acreage  they  could  raise  twenty  tons  of  swedes,  when  they 
could  only  raise  one  ton  of  wheat,  and  in  fact  it  had  been 
pnned  over  and  over  again  that  the  peculiar  and  essential 
*»sre  for  the  turnip-crop  was  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  the 
**ou  why  this  was  the  case  was,  that  the  custom  in  this 
country  was  to  feed  the  crops  of  roots  off  the  land,  in  doing 
vhich  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  taken 
wit  in  the  bone,  and  a  portion  in  the  flesh  of  the  animals ; 
»wie  other  essential  ingredients,  of  which  potash  was  the 
awt  abundant,  waa  returned  again  to  the  soil  by  the  manure 
«n  behind.    It  was  a  most  important  fact  that  the  one  was 
^n  sway  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton,  whilst  potash 
l^ariotts  other  elements  were  left  behind  in  the  manure. 
"*a  another  important  fact  ia  that  the  great  growth  of  the 
tornip  is  made  in  a  very  short  time.  Then  there  is  another  fact, 
*ton  ia  of  great  importance,  that  the  leaves  of  the  tornip-crop 
tonkin  doable  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  what  the 


bulb  does ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  put  out  before  the  bulb  has 
made  any  growth,  it  is  readily  explained  why  this  should  be 
the  case,  in  order  that  the  leaves  may  have  assistance  in  their 
infant  state,  enabling  them  to  expand  and  absorb  the  necessary 
and  large  amount  of  food  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  because 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  leaves  would  the  roots 
penetrate  into  the  ground  in  the  search  of  nourishment,  which 
might  be  artificially  supplied,  or  which  existed  in  the  soil  itself. 
You  are  all  well  aware  how  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  roots 
is  an  attack  of  fly,  or  a  severe  storm  cutting  the  leaves.  It  is 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  superphosphate  was  intro- 
duced ;  but  before  that  bones  in  a  crushed  state  had  been 
applied  with  great  success,  because  it  was  a  new  manure,  and 
the  soil  had  oeen  exhausted  of  an  essential  element.  Then, 
again,  the  different  acids  found  in  the  soil,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  found  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  soil,  had  the  power  in 
time  of  dissolving  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bone,  causing 
it  to  be  more  soluble  and  adaptable  to  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
though  the  process  was  a  slow  one.  Then  came  the  intro- 
duction of  superphosphate.  If  phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
essential  food  of  the  root-crop,  it  is  apparent  that  the  more  it 
can  be  presented  in  a  soluble  form,  the  more  readily  will  the 
plant  take  it  up,  and  the  idea  was  at  once  acted  upon  by 
chemists  and  manufacturers  in  this  country.  With  what 
result  P  The  immense  trade  done  is  the  best  answer ;  and  if 
manufacturers  had  to  depend  on  bones  alone  for  their  phos- 
phates, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  supply  would  long 
since  have  ceased,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  meet 
the  wants  of  agriculturists.  The  whole  world  lias,  in  met, 
been  searched  for  these  phosphates,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
being  exhausted  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime 
consisted  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  phosphoric  acid  : 
now  by  applying  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  united 
with  two-parts  of  the  lime,  leaving  the  other  part  combined 
with  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  then  in  a  highly 
soluble  state,  and  when  applied  in  this  state  the  rain 
came  and  dispersed  it  into  the  different  parts  of  the  soil 
in  thousand  smaller  atoms,  and  a  shower  of  rain  would  dissolve 
an  infinitely  greater  portion,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  food  of 
plants,  than  if  supplied  originally  in  an  insoluble  state ;  and  the 
effect  of  supplying  phosphate  of  lime  was  greatly  to  increase 
the  turnip  crop  by  eight  or  ten  tons  per  acre  more  than  the 
natural  state  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  continued  year  after  year. 
There  were,  however,  peculiarities  in  some  soils  where  phosphate 
of  lime  did  not  take  so  good  an  effect  on  the  root  crops  as 
others,  but  where  ammonia  manures  told  more ;  on  stiff  clay 
land,  guano  doubtless  told  with  greater  effect.  I  have  often 
been  asked  with  regard  to  phosphate  of  lime — why  not  make 
the  whole  of  it  soluble  P  Now,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so ;  but  a  greater  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  would  have 
to  be  used  in  dissolving  it,  which  would  make  the  manure  more 
moist;  and  if  they  used  a  drying  substance,  it  would  reduce  its 
value.  With  regard  to  mangold,  an  equal  part  of  guano  with 
superphosphate  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  to  grow  a  good 
crop.  Mangold  needs  artificial  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
manure  in  the  early  stages,  forcing  it  into  rough  leaf;  and  if 
you  get  a  luxurious  plant  in  its  early  stage,  it  derives  more 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus,  in  all  probability, 
a  good  bulb  is  the  result.  The  mangold,  like  the  turnip  and 
other  root  crops,  varies  in  feeding  properties  according  to  soil, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances  under  which  it  is  cultivated. 
The  mangold  being  originally  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  we  invariably  wet  our  best 
crops  during  dry  hot  summers.  In  the  year  1863  some  very 
intelligent  and  painstaking  farmer  tried  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  the  mangold*  and  endeavoured,  at 
some  considerable  trouble  and  labour,  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  particulars  were  printed ;  and  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  you  the  summary,  the  season  being  now 
close  at  hand  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
root,  so  that  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  He  says : 
"  The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone  of 
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the  lower  oolite,  variously  tinted  by  the  oxide  and  silicate  of 
iron.  The  land  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  826  feet.  It  consisted  of  about  eight  acres, 
and  formed  one  side  of  a  twenty-acre  field.  The  farm  is  man- 
aged on  the  five-course  system ;  consequently  the  preceding 
crop  of  1861  was  barley ;  that  of  I860,  wheat ;  that  of  I860, 
mixed  clovers.  During  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1869  the 
land  was  grazed  by  sheep,  which  had  a  daily  allowance  of  cake 
or  corn,  so  that  the  land  was  in  good  condition.  As  regards 
manure,  the  barley  in  1861,  at  seed-time,  received  a  dressing 
of  3  cwt.  per  imperial  acre  of  phosphatic  manure,  specially 
prepared  for  this  crop ;  and  during  the  autumn  of  1861  the  land 
was  thoroughly  cultivated  twice  over  with  Coleman's  cultivator, 
then  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  all  weeds  were  carefully  col- 
lected and  burnt.  It  was  ploughed  up  to  the  depth  of  10  inches 
about  the  middle  of  December.  In  this  state  it  remained  till  the 
first  week  of  April,  when  it  was  crossed  with  Coleman's  seven- 
tined  cultivator,  working  to  the  full  depth  of  the  plough.  It 
was  then  cross -ploughed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verised, and  was  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  tilth  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  ridges  were  opened  with  the  double  mould-board 
plough,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  May,  to  the  width  of  27  inches. 
On  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  20  loads  of  rich  farmyard  manure 
were  drawn  out  and  spread  in  the  ridges.  This  manure  was 
the  produce  of  bullocks  eating  daily  601bs  of  good  swede  tur- 
nips, 4lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  61bs.  of  meal  (bean  and  barley), 
with  about  141bs.  of  cut  chaff,  two-thirds  straw  to  one-third 
hay.  The  beasts  were  tied  up  in  feeding,  from  which  the  dung 
was  cleared  out  daily  in  the  open  yard,  tenanted  by  younger 
stock  eating  straw  and  turnips.  Three  weeks  before  it  was 
used,  the  manure  was  turned  and  well  watered  with  the  liquid 
draining*  collected  in  a  tank  in  the  yard,  the  buildings  being 
all  spouted.  This  liquid  consisted  principally  of  the  urine  of 
the  cattle.  The  farmyard  manure  was  spread  in  the  ridges  in 
the  usual  way,  and  over  this  was  sown  broadcast,  specially 
prepared  mangold  manure  in  the  proportion  of  2^  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  and' the  whole  was  covered  in  with  the  double  plough. 
The  artificial  manure  was  analyzed  by  a  competent  chemist 
with  the  following  results : — Moisture  8.11,  organic  matter 
26.93,  silica  3.66,  soluble  phosphate  20.96,  insoluble  phosphate 
14.76,  sulphate  of  lime,  26.60,  nitrogen  3.03,  equal  to  ammo- 
nia 3.97.  This  manure  cost  £7  16s.  nett  cash,  delivered  at  the 
nearest  railway  station.  The  seed,  yellow  globe,  was  steeped 
twelve  hours  in  rain  water,  after  which  it  was  put  into  a  sack, 
where  it  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  for  three 
days,  when  most  of  it  had  started.  In  this  state  it  was  sown 
on  the  6th  of  May,  in  the  proportion  of  61bs.  to  the  acre,  by 
means  of  a  two-row  turnip  drill,  having  a  seed-box  specially 
made  for  sowing  mangold,  and  which  deposits  the  seed  from 
cuds,  instead  of  the  brushes  generally  used  for  turnip  sowing. 
This  box  is  simple  and  inexpensive ;  if  required  for  turnip 
sowing,  brushes  can  be  readily  substituted.  We  have  tried 
different  methods  of  sowing,  dibbling,  and  drilling  mangold ; 
but  for  cheapness,  regularity,  and  uniformity  of  depth — the 
three  great  desiderata-— we  find  nothing  equal  to  the  system 
above  described.  When  we  committed  the  seed  to  the 
earth,  the  weather  was  showery  and  the  soil  in  a  favourable 
state;  but  owing  to  the  moist  state  of  the  land  the  ridges  could 
not  be  rolled  down  till  the  13th  of  May,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  land  was  much  beaten  and  washed  by  the  recent  rain, 
several  plants  had  made  their  appearance  above  ground. 
Soon  after  the  plants  were  set  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  mangold-wunel  fly  (Anthomia  Beta),  which 
has  greatly  injured  our  crops  for  [the  last  two  years,  and 
was  quite  unknown  in  this  neighbourhood  previous  to  1860. 
As  yet  we  have  found  no  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of 
this  destructive  pest.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
nnder-surfiice  of  the  leaf;  the  maraots,  as  soon  as  they  are 
batched,  eat  their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  feeding  on 
the  pulpy  substance,  and  destroying  its  vitality.  When  a  crop 
is  attacked  the  leaves  soon  present  a  brown  and  scotched  ap- 
pearance. On  the  17th  of  June  they  were  gone  through  the 
second  time  with  the  hand  hoe,  and  all  weeds  carefully  cut  out 
from  between  the  plants ;  the  horse-hoeing  was  continued  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  a  week.  Being  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  nitrogen  to  the  mangold  crop,  on  the  21st  of  June 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  2  cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre 
were  sown  broadcast  on  four  acres,  in  order  to  test  the  efficacy 
and  results  of  the  nitrogenous  manures  on  the  production  of 
this  crop :  the  weather,  being  showery  at  this  time,  was  ex- 


tremely favourable  for  its  application,  and  the  hone-hoe  being 
immediately  used,  the  manure  was  all  either  covered  or  dis- 
solved. July  23rd  or  24th,  the  whole  of  the  eight  acres  «as 
subsoiled  between  the  ridges  12  inches  deep  with  Gray's  sub- 
soil plough  drawn  by  three  horses.  July  24th,  on  two  of  the 
four  acres  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  were  preTiowlj 
applied,  we  again  put  a  second  dressing  of  1  cwt.  per  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  using  the  horse-hoe  to  cover  it  in  as  be- 
fore. The  system  we  have  long  punned  of  preventing  the  plant 
running  to  seed  is  this :  As  soon  as  they  show  any  appearanw 
of  seeding,  a  careful  man  is  sent  through  the  crop,  wno,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  cuts  off  the  seed  stems  close  to  the  crown  of  lite 
root ;  and  if  carefully  watched  and  cut  off  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  little  damage  is  done.  We  found  by  ocr 
experiments,  where  seed  was  forced,  a  far  greater  per-orata^ 
of  the  plants  showed  signs  of  running  to  seed  than  where  the 
seed  was  sown  in  the  usual  way.  Before  storing  the  crop,  w 
carefully  took  up,  topped,  cleaned,  and  weighed  a  part  of  eaer. 
lot,  viz.,  that  which  received  one  dressing  of  nitrate  of  sola, 
that  which  received  two,  and  the  lot  manured  in  the  nsnal  vii. 
From  considerably  extensive  practice  in  testing  the  weight  of 
root  crops  when  growing,  we  find  the  fairest  system  of  ascrr-. 
taining  the  true  weight  is  to  select  an  average  of  the  crop; 
when  that  is  satisfactorily  determined,  measure  40  feet,  taiiiu 
a  ridge  for  the  line  or  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle ;  then  take  f  5 
feet  or  one  chain  in  length,  place  each  end  at  the  marls  Into* 
set  up  on  the  base  line ;  a  man  taking  the  chain  exactly  bj  A- 
middle  pulls  it  tight,  another  man  with  a  sharp  spade  pr- 
olong and  divides  all  the  roots  where  the  line  touches,  Uf 
same  operation  being  repeated  on  the  other  side  *<"* 
an  area  of  four  square  poles.  The  roots  are  to 
pot  up,  cleaned,  trimmed,  ana  weighed.  They  are  wiigto 
in  quantities  of  56  lbs.,  that  weight  being  the  saw 
fraction  of  a  ton  that  four  poles  is  of  an  acre;  contfquen'ir 
each  weight  of  5Glbs.  is  one  ton  per  acre  of  crop.  We  bat. 
found  this  plan  greatly  simplify  the  weighing  of  all  root  erojv 
and  prevents  many  errors  and  mistakes  which  frequently  rrrrp 
into  the  calculations.  In  measuring  one  or  two  pole*  in  i-*j 
same  direction  as  the  rows  run,  it  is  often  found  difficult  to 
know  with  sufficient  certainty  to  which  side  some  of  the  ».** 
should  belong,  so  that  a  small  error  when  multiplied  lGOtuse* 
may  swell  to  considerable  magnitude  in  the  end.  On  veil- 
ing an  average  4  poles  of  the  2  acres  which  received  trj 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  buibs  closely  trimmed  in 
cleaned,  the  produce  was  28  tons  of  bulbs,  and  8  tons  W  es- 
tops, from  18,180  roots.  No.  2,  which  received  onlv  ^ 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  produced  26  tons  12  cwt.  2  p 
41b.  clean  bulbs,  and  7  tons  5  cwt.  1  qr.  121b.  tops  from  W'* 
roots ;  while  those  that  were  dressed  with  farmyard  mawa 
and  nitro-phosphate  produced  22  tons  12  cwt.  161b.  c.«fl 
bulbs,  and  5  tons  11  cwt.  201b.  tops  from  18,020  rook  vf\ 
appearance  in  favonr  of  the  double  dressing  of  nitrate  of  st*»j 
over  the  farmyard  and  phosphate  manures  only  was  5  to  j 
2  cwt.  3  qrs.  121bs.  bulbs.,  and  3  tons  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  1~  *•! 
tops,  at  an  extra  outlay  of  26s.  The  difference  in  weighty] 
tween  that  which  had  a  double  and  that  witha6ingle  dnwjyi 
was  only  1  ton  3  cwt.  1  qr.  241bs.  bulbs,  and  1  ton  8  cwt.  *  fj 
tops;  while  the  difference  in  favour  of  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  av 
over  that  which  was  done  in  the  usual  way  was  4  tons  1  q- 
161bs.  bulbs,  and  1  ton  14  cwt.  201bs.  tops."  Having  nw« i:, 
a  very  brief  and  imperfect  manner  given  you  some  sketch  it 
the  cultivation  and  growth  of  roots,  I  must  leave  you  to  fill  <" 
the  practical  remarks,  feeling  assured  that  there  are  maw 
more  able  than  I  am  to  treat  this  part  of  the  question;  turi 
object  I  gather  of  these  mutual  meetings  being  quite  as  mw* 
to  elicit  the  views,  opinions,  and  experience  of  other*, » *-; 
hear  the  set  views  or  theoretical  part  of  any  subject,  such M 
may  be  given  in  the  paper  I  have  just  read,  the  paper  txxf 
merely  the  introduction,  and  on  that?  trust  a  useful,  p»staS 
and  lively  discussion  will  ensue.  Many  facts,  doubtless,  i  *] 
I  have  mentioned  are  familiar  to  you,  and  others  requirri 
only  bringing  to  your  remembrance ;  if,  therefore,  the  vwj 
fact  of  the  importance  of  the  growth  of  roots  be  onWbroufr* 
before  you  by  the  paper  I  have  just  read.it  will,  doubly 
lead  you  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  such  an 
important  article  of  food  in  the  making  of  beef  and  mutton, 
and  whilst  vou  benefit  yourself  benefit  mankind  at  larp",  » r 
he  is  indeed  a  true  benefactor  to  his  country  who  mato  i'r 
causes  to  be  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  **1 
grew  before. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  WwmroMH  said  his  experience  taught  him  that 
themoderate-nied  root*  were  best,  as  they  did  not  get  hollow 
to  soon  is  the  large  ones.  They  ought  always  to  look  to  the 
quality  of  the  roots,  and  not  merely  to  the  size.  He  had  heard 
of  the  non-success  of  salt  for  swedes,  hat  had  tried  it  with  rape 
himself  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Spaceman  i  What  land  was  that  upon  P 

Mr.  Wintwoeth :  I  tried  it  upon  light  land,  snoh  as  yon 
could  track  s  here  over  in  May. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hint  I  observed  that  it  was  important  they  shoald 
L*p  their  land  as  dean  as  possible.  He  thought  18  to  90 
isehn  was  a  good  interral  for  swedes,  and  the  sooner  they 
could  get  the  horse-hoe  into  it  the  better.  They  were  apt  to 
neglect  the  first  hoeing,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
thiop  to  be  attended  to  in  growing  a  root  crop. 

Mr.  n.  Frakfton  said  he  always  planted  at  an  interval  of 
2f>.  for  his  earliest  swedes,  as  that  distance  was  much  better 
for  fcorae-hocing,  and  he  considered  20  inches  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  hoe  to  work  properly. 

Mr.  S.  Wextworth  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  different 
wi  required  different  manures.  lie  thought  that  superphos- 
po&  ud  guano  mixed  formed  a  valuable  manure,  lie  found 
tut  a  good  preventive  of  the  turnip  fly  was  to  put  in  the 
reuij  cm  stale  ground  instead  of  fresh. 

Mr.  Evans  believed  that  one  great  cause  whioh  prevented 
them  hating  good  roots  was  that  they  had  their  land  in  a  foul 
wadjtioo,  ana  were  obliged  to  clean  it  in  the  spring,  and  he 
tfwi  with  those  who  said  it  was  most  important  to  plough  in 


the  autumn  and  not  afterwards.  He  found  that  by  putting  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  farm-yard  manure  on  the  land,  and  then 
some  artificial  manure,  he  could  grow  better  roots  than  by 
using  a  large  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  alone,  or  artificial 
manure  only :  getting  a  food  tilth  and  carefully  horse-hosing 
were  both  very  important. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Framfton  said  it  was  a  maxim  whieh  his  father 
used  to  hold,  that  the  proper  time  to  hoe  was  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  were  as  big  as  a  halfpenny,  and  he  believed  that  to  be  a 
good  rule. 

The  CiuittMAN  then  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Isaao  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  proceeded  to  advocate 
the  use  of  the  cultivator  immediately  after  harvest,  fie  cau- 
tioned his  agricultural  friends  not  to  deposit  the  mangold 
wurtzel  seed  too  deep,  as  it  ought  merely  to  be  covered,  and 
then  a  light  roller  should  be  passed  over  it.  All  this  should,  if 
possible,  be  done  in  one  dav,  to  get  the  advantage  of  all  the 
moisture.  He  had  no  doubt  the  same  remarks  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  swedes.  In  order  to  get  the  land  into  a  good 
tilth  they  must  eradicate  the  weeds,  and  this  should  be  done  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  seed  was  deposited.  With  regard 
to  the  time  of  sowing,  he  preferred  the  last  week  in  Apnl  or 
the  first  week  in  May.  His  experience  led  him  to  differ  with 
Mr.  Wentworth  as  to  sowing  turnips  on  a  stale  furrow,  for  if 
it  their  land  into  a  food  condition  they  might  laugh  at 
ly.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  they  had  heard  was 
that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  farm-yard  manure  for  roots. 


Still  it  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  little  dote  of 
guano  to  fall  back  upon, 


THE    WHEAT    PLANT. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  written  by  Lewis 
Bottmvi,  of  fibomington,  Indiana.  There  is  no  history  which 
tale  at  beyond  the  cultivation  of  the  wheat  plant.  Some  believe 
it  vai  nested  as  it  now  is,  and  was  from  the  beginning  the 
tmr.day  food  of  man  in  the  form  of  bread,  from  the  curse 
l>ruaouae*d  against  Adam,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
est  bread."  In  his  lamentation  for  Tyrua,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
mj*,  "/adah  and  the  land  of  Israel  they  were  thy  merchants : 
t*7  traded  in  thy  market,  wheat  of  Minuith."  From  this  we 
fee  hot-  aaeieat  were  the  production  and  commerce  in  wheat ; 
oJ  the  history  of  all  nations  shows  it  to  have  been  the  chief 
product  from  which  bread  was  made.  It  has  consequently  as- 
wned  an  importance  above  any  other  cereal.  When  America 
*«  discovered  it  was  not  found  on  this  continent.  It  was, 
^verer,  soon  brought  here ;  and  a  slave  of  Cortes,  finding  a 
«•  paint  in  some  rice  sent  from  Spain,  carefully  preserved 
*ji  planted  them,  and  from  those,  it  is  believed,  the  wheats  of 
Nfiieo  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  been  derived.  It  was 
iwrodseed  into  the  Elisabeth  Islands  of  Massachusetts  in 
w*,  snd  in  161 1  into  Virginia.  In  1718  it  was  brought  into 
the  Talley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1746  flour  was  first  shipped 
w«i  the  Wabash  river  to  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  com- 
aeaceaent  of  a  trade  that  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of 
u*  West,  and  rendered  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
*j  essential  to  its  prosperity  that  no  political  ohanges  or  neces- 
■hej  sill  ever  be  permitted  to  close  or  obstruct  it.  Although 
Jfc*  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  much  less  in  number  of 
■abeli  than  the  corn  crop— the  one  being,  according  to  the 
jwu  report  of  1860,  170,176,097  bushels,  and  the  other 
822,094,528  bushels— yet  the  market  value  of  it  is  not  maoh 
*•*  than  that  of  corn. 

Tax  Wheat  Region  of  tm  United  States.— "  The 
Jitaral  snd  permanent  wheat  region,"  says  Mr.  Klippart,  in 
w»  fc«*y  on  the  Growth,  *c.,  of  the  Wheat  Plant,  "  lies  be- 
tnen  latitude  33  and  43  degrees  north.  This  wheat  region 
mbraees  Ohio,  the  south  puts  of  Michigan  and  New  York, 
the  whole  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Virjrinia,  and  Delaware ; 
ud  ia  these  states  we  find  where  is  raised,  or  has  been,  the 
*****  wheat  production.  Ohio  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
*neat-growing  states  in  the  aggregate  of  her  production.  Her 
t*pm  I860  was 28,000,000  bushels, being  nearly  16} bushels 
w  eicn  inhabitant.  Thus  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey 
"Ohio  show  the  aoil  to  be  clayey,  clayey  loam,  and  clayey 
•wwil,  and  it  produces  16}  bushels  to  each  inhabitant ;  while 
^aaa,  with  a  richer  soil,  produces  only  8}  bushels;  andlili- 

*>*>  with  a  still  richer  soil,  produces  only  7}  bushels  to  each 


inhabitant.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  as  well  as 
New  York,  were  formerly  great  wheat-producing  sections. 
But  many  parts  of  New  York  That  formerly  produced  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  do  not  now  average  over  5  bushels  j  and  many 

Ssrts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  that  formerly  pro- 
uced  abundantly,  will  not  now  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
'  Exhaustion'  is  written  all  over  them  in  language  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood." 

The  Influence  or  Railroads  on  Wheat  Producing. 
— A  wheat  region  without  transportation  facilities  is  unavail- 
able. It  is  necessary,  then,  to  examine  what  these  are,  to  show 
the  *  capability*  of  the  wheat  regioa  of  the  United  States ;  its 
extent  only  has  as  yet  been  shown.  Up  to  1850  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  network  of  railroads  which  has  since  been 
spread  over  the  north-western  states.  A  single  road  connect- 
ing the  eastern  states  with  St.  Louis  was  all  that  the  most  san- 
guine hoped  to  see  s  but  events  in  England  made  railroad  iron 
there  cheap  and  in  great  abundance,  and  with  its  characteristic 
energy  the  West  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  induce- 
ments proffered.  Wo  are  told  the  earth  at  first  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  that  darkness  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the 
deep  until  there  was  light,  and  the  waters  separated  from  the 
land,  when  the  earth  was  clothed  in  green  and  every  tree 
yielded  its  fruit.  Our  railroads  were  almost  as  miraculous  tn 
their  influence  over  all  the  region  of  the  north-west:  the  wil- 
derness became  a  fruitful  field,  and  untravelled  wastes  bloomed 
and  budded  as  a  garden.  They  opened  the  interior  of  its 
states  to  commercial  connexion  with  all  the  sections  of  the 
country  at  all  times  of  the  year.  There  was  breathed  into  the 
farmer  a  new  spirit,  and  he  became  another  being.  The  con- 
trast between  his  present  and  former  condition  is  seen  in  every 
page  of  the  census  report  of  1860.  So  vitally  is  it  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  north-west  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  more  especially  with  the  wheat  crop,  that  a  table  of 
these  roads  becomes  an  essential  part  of  an  essay  on  wheat : 
In  1850.  In  1800. 

Michigan     „.        342  miles        ,..         799}  miles. 
Wisconsin    ...  20      M  ,..  922*     „ 

Iowa 0      n  ...         679}    „ 

Illinois        ...        U0t    »  ...      2,868      „ 

Indiana        ...        228      „  ...       2,126       „ 

Ohio  ...        575}    tt  ...       2,999}     „ 

In  this  vsst  increase  of  railroads  during  the  last  decade  we 
see  the  cause  of  that  corresponding  increase  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  north-west.  With  the  progress  of  railroads  ia  Mis- 
souri we  see  the  wheat  crop  increasing  also,  and  the  available 
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wheat  region  of  the  United  States  is  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  railroad  enterprise.  The  projected  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  will  be  a  spinal  column  to  all  that  unsettled  region, 
stretching  out,  on  either  hand,  a  wide  country  of  prosperity 
and  beauty. 

The  Present  and  Future  Majlot  tor  American 
Wheat.— The  Present  and  Future  Home  Market.— Although 
the  increase  of  wheat  has  been  70  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decennial  year,  yet  at  no  previous  period  have  prices  been  so 
satisfactory  to  the  producer.  Fluctuations  there  have  been,  as 
there  always  will  be  in  all  markets  for  all  productions ;  but 
the  average  price  in  this  period  exceeds  the  average  price  of 
any  other  like  period.  Tne  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a 
better  home  and  foreign  demand.  Had  the  home  demand  but 
increased  only  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  average 
price  would  have  been  much  less ;  but  it  has  much  exceeded 
this,  and  the  cause  for  it  is  explained,  by  the  census  report  of 
1880,  in  the  great  increase  of  manufacturing  labour.  The 
statistics  of  Ohio  show  an  increase  in  its  agricultural  produc- 
tions, and  its  mining,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry, and  its  commerce  and  navigation,  us  follows  : 
Corn  crop,  18  per  cent. ;  wheat  (about),  20  per  cent,  j 
horses,  63  per  cent. ;  cattle,  40  per  cent. ;  hogs,  15  per 
cent. ;  mining,  300  per  cent. ;  manufactures  and  mechanic  in- 
dustry, 00  per  cent. ;  tonnage,  260  per  cent.  The  tendency 
ot  the  older  agricultural  states  is  to  increase  those  pursuits 
which  create  consumers  of  agricultural  products ;  whilst  those 
regarded  as  manufacturing  have  made  rapid  progress  in  all 
branches  of  manufacture  and  mechanical  employments.  Thus 
these  pursuits  aid  and  sustain  each  other,  and  call  into  exist- 
ence another  class  of  labourers  profitable  to  both :  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation  which 
tile  interchange  of  their  commodities  create.  The  wheat  pro- 
duct may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  these  influences  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  It  amounted,  as  already  stated,  to  more 
than  170,000,000  bushels  in  1860.  The  value  of  flour  and 
meal  manufactured  was  223,144,389  dollars,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  consumed  in  the  home  market ;  the  export  being 
bnt  16,360,682  dollars. 

The  Foreign  Market. — In  an  article  on  wheat  in  Prussia, 
published  by  M.  Judd,  onr  minister  at  Berlin,  but  evidently 
prepared  by  an  intelligent  Prussian,  this  remark  is  made : 
"  Official  statistical  reports  of  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  annually  in  Prussia  do  not  exist  at  ail,  because  all 
experiments  to  fix  the  quantity  have  remained  without  result." 
If  this  is  so  in  the  small,  enlightened,  and  highly  agricultural 
kiugdom  of  Prussia,  how  uncertain  must  be  the  estimate  of 
Russian  grain  production,  so  large  in  territory,  and  with  a 
population  so  heterogeneous  in  races,  language,  customs,  and 
laws,  and  how  unreliable  must  be  the  accounts  of  German 
grain  production,  with  its  numerous  principalities !  Still  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  statistical  information  of  grain  production 
and  consumption,  sufficiently  accurate,  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, to  present  a  general  estimate  of  the  demand  on  our 
country  for  its  wheat  from  the  deficits  of  European  nations. 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  that  has  a  permanent  de- 
ficit in  breadstuffs.  In  1792  it  imported  209,226  bushels  of 
prain,  and  exported  2,802,594.  This  was  the  last  year  when 
its  exports  exceeded  its  imports.  From  that  time  until  about 
1846,  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, sustaining  a  dense  population,  the  deficit  of  breadstuffs 
has  ranged  from  five  millions  of  bnshels  to  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions. In  1848,  a  year  of  unusual  scarcity,  on  account  of  the 
patato  rot  of  1847,  the  imports  of  wheat  were  24,793.664 
bushels,  and  of  flour  equivalent  to  17,721,362  bushels,  making, 
together,  49,614,926  bushels.  In  1839,  about  twenty-eight 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  were  imported  by  Great  Britain, 
of  which  about  twenty-four  millions  were  wheat,  nearly  all  of 
whieh  was  furnished  by  European  nations,  as  follows: 

Quarters. 

Prussia      740,203 

Germany-/ w.    409,729 

Russia ,.     371,693 

Italy       • 836,612 

France     •* .,.     278,182 

Denmark 190,730 

Holland     116,480 

2,148,629 
-     80,053,787  American  bushels,  |the  English  quarter  being 


equal  to  nine  and  one-third  bushels  of  sixty  pounds.  True! 
may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  supplying  only  its  own  con* 
sumption  of  breadstuffs.    In  1850  and  m  1851  it  enorted,  , 
the  first  of  these  years,  about  fourteen  Bullions  of  ddko?  i 
worth,  and  the  second  about  sixteen  millions,  whilst  in  1856 
and  1857  its  imports  were,  in  both  years,  49,677,595  boshes 
of  grain.    Prussia,  eminent  for  its  agriculture,  famished  to 
England,  in  1839,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  anv  other  na- 
tion; yet  of  itself  it  possesses  no  ability  beyond  the  supply  of 
its  own  wants.    The  wheat  product  of  Austria  is  stated  to  be 
92,824,681  bushels,  with  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,<w. 
If  its  consumption  is  no  more  to  each  inhabitant  than  a 
Prussia— two-and-a-quarter  bushels— the  entire  consnmptiaa 
would  be  90,000,000  of  bushels,  leaving  but  4,824,081  bnsheb 
for  seed.    So  far,  then,  as  it  affords  supplies  to  Great  Britain, 
these  must  be  drawn  from  Russia  and  Poland.   Germuj  | 
and  Italy  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  similar  position  j 
to  Prussia  and  Austria— unable,  from  their  own  wheat  pro- 
duct,  to  export  to  other  nations.    And  here  I  may  remark, 
that  nearly  all  these  countries  consume  potatoes  in  large  quia- 
tites,sothea  from  the  uncertainty  of  this  product,  unusul 
demands  at  home  will  often  arise  for  wheat,  thus  rendering  i 
dependence  upon  them  by  Great  Britain  too  uncertain  to  be 
replied  upon.    Russia,  alone,  produces  au  amount  of  bread- 
stuffs  far  exceeding  its  own  wants.  Its  Poland  possessions  are  the 
best  wheat  regions  in  Europe,  and  the  extent  of  production  a 
limited  only  by  unskilful  husbandry  and  the  want  of  railtm 
A  product  so  universally  and  so  largely  consumed  as  flour 
creates  a  commercial  interest  that  cannot  now  be  traced  oct, 
for  the  space  it  would  require  cannot  be  given.    Fromtht 
mill  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  tie 
exporter,  the  retailer ;  is  taken  on  every  railroad,  on  every 
steam-boat  and  ship,  as  the  distribution  carries  it  from  tie 
granaries  of  the  west  to  the  consumers  in  the  east  and  eouti, 
and  in  foreign  countries,  until  the  household  bakes  it  u'1 
bread ;  and  the  city  bakers  again  send  it  into  every  district m 
our  country  as  crackers  and  biscuits ;  and  all  the  laboor  be- 
stowed on  it  is  constantly  added  to  its  value;  and  the  fame 
(that  it  first  benefits)  asks  in  return  the  various  maanfartura 
wrought  by  the  skill  of  the  labourer  at  the  looms.   I  bate 
mentioned  the  great  influence  exercised  over  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  West  by  the  railways  passing  through  it.  1' 
followed  that  this  increased  production  gave  large  emplojnw*; 
in  return,  to  these  and  other  roads.    The  freights  of  she* 
and  flour  make  a  leading  item  of  railroad,  steamboat,  cuil, 
and  ship  transportation,  calling  into  active  employment  jse 
builders  of  ships,  and  cars,  and  locomotives,  and  increaiiDf 
largely  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  the  working « 
them.    All  this  varied  labour  is  for  the  pood  of  all,  for  it  to- 
tains  the  existence  of  all,  unattended  with  any  incidental  enL 
The  sweat  of  the  brow,  decreed  as  a  punishment  to  onr  lint 
parents,  has  been  sanctified  to  ns  in  those  diversified  pursu.tr 
which  the  necessity  of  bread  has  created.    Strike  out  of  ess- 
ence the  wheat  product  of  our  country,  and  when  and  hov 
conld  the  vast  void  be  filled  P    And  in  view  of  the  magnits* 
of  its  importance  as  a  food  essential  to  all  at  all  times,  to  '•* 
poor  and  the  rich,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  to  each  one,  no 
matter  what  occupation  or  condition  of  life,  how  Godlike » 
its  simplicity  and  necessity  is  the  prayer  taught  us  by  onr  b»- 
viour,  "  Qive  us  this  day  our  daily  oread." 

Tub  Nature  of  the  Wiieat  Plaht.  —  Whether  tne 
wheat  plant  has  always  been  as  we  now  find  it,  or  had  it* 
origin  in  an  inferior  plant,  is  a  question  not  well  settled.  A 
French  gardener,  M.  Fab  re,  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  coarse  pa* 
named  by  botanists  *gttopit  in  the  fall  of  1839,  which  ripened  is 
July  following.  Its  seeds  he  sowed  in  the  mil  of  1840,  and  con- 
tinued sowing  the  seeds  every  year  until  in"lS45t  when  the 
plants  then  raised  were  regarded  by  all  who  examined  them  » 
genuine  wheat  plants.  Its  changes  from  the  coarse  grass  sere 
gradual,  at  first  producing  few  seeds,  but  which  increased  is 
number  as  its  resemblance  to  a  wheat  plant  became  stronger. 
This  experiment  would  indicate  that  the  wheat  plant  is  the  re- 
sult of  cultivation .  On  the  other  hand,  its  deterioration,  vnr a 
uncultivated,  should  be  rapid  until  it  resumed  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  coarse  grass.  This  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  f« 
the  wheat  plant  was  found  growing  wild  in  California  and 
Oregon,  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  preclnded  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians.  Here  it  exhibited  itself  as  a  Benin* 
and  thrifty  wheat  plant,    Whether  this  is  the  result  of  • 
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climate  and  soil  highly  favourable  to  it,  or  because  it  was 
mated  it  first  a  wheat  plant,  can  be  determined  only  by  far- 
tier  experiments.    Until  these  are  made,  the  presumption 
must  be  that  our  cereals,  like  our  grasses,  first  grew  with  all 
those  dutinctire  differences  they  now  present.    The  numerous 
nriftiea  of  the  wheat  plant  undoubtedly  had  a  common  origin, 
for  it  is  mnch  modified  by  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation.    In 
Europe  there  are  the  white,  yellow,  and  red  varieties ;  bnt  in 
the  United  States  commerce  recognises  but  two— the  red  and 
white   They  also  differ  in  some,  having  smooth  heads,  while 
others  are  bearded;  and  some  being  sown  in  the  fall  are  called 
sinter  wheats,  while  others  are  sown  in  the  spring,  and  known 
as  spring  wheats.    But  all  these  differences  may  be  changed 
the  one  to  the  other,  by  soil,  climate,  and  time  of  sowing.  Win- 
ter  tropical  wheats  cannot  endure  the  cold  of  the  temperate 
regions,  bnt  may  be  acclimated  to  them.    The  influence  of 
climate  alone  is  seen  in  the  marked  differences  between  wheats 
raised  in  the  belt  of  the  trade-winds,  such  as  the  Chilian,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Calfornian,  and  those  of  rainy  regions,  as  of  the 
United  States.    Rains  seem  to  thicken  ana  darken  the  skin  or 
bin.   Hence  the  fine  wheats  of  our  climate  cannot  be  success- 
fcEj  grown  in  a  different  climate,  but  will  deteriorate  to  the 
geaml  standard  excellence  of  the  country  to  which  they  have 
taa  taken ;  so,  also,  in  early  or  late  maturity.    An  early 
■fcst  in  the  hot  climate  of  America  will  lengthen  its  season 
ia  ach  a  moist  and  cool  climate  as  that  of  England.    Hence 
wr  constant  failures   to  improve  our  varieties  of  wheat  by 
importing  seed  from  other  countries.    After  being  acclimated 
ihej  present  no  important  difference  from  our  own.    The  nature 
of  a  plant  as  to  its  elements  can  be  known  from  analysis  only. 
As  these  elements  are  derived  from  the  soil,  modified  into  dif- 
ferent forms  and  prospects  by  the  peculiar  vital  forces  of  each 
plant,  the  analysis  of  the  plant  and  the  soil  become  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  farmer,  for  they  teach  him  what  soils  are  naturally 
adapted,  or  most  be  made  so  artificially,  for  the  production  of 
certain  plants.     There  are  three  analyses  of  every  plant — 
first,  the  "  ash  analysis,"  being  that  part  of  it  which  remains 
after  burning;  this  shows  the  mineral  element  of  the  plant ; 
it  is  usually  knoam  as  the  "  inorganic  analysis  "  ;  second,  the 
'"  organic  analysis,"  or  the  "  atmospheric,"  being  those  ele- 
ments of  the  punt  which  it  derives  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  atmosphere ;  third,  as  these  atmospheric  elements  are 
compound  bodies,  they  may  by  analysis  be  reduced  to  their 
dements,  and  such  analysis  is  called  "  proximate." 

Aliltsis  or  Wheat.— When  100  pounds  of  wheat  are 
homed,  about  two  pounds  of  ashes  remain,  showing  the  rela- 
te proportions  of  the  ash  and  atmospheric  elements.  Hie 
analysis  of  the  ashes  is)  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 

Potash  29.97 

Soda 3.90 

Magnesia  12.80 

Lime  ...  ...  3.40 

Phosphoric  acid...  ...  ...        46.00 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  ...  ...  0.33 

Silica 8.35 

Peroxide  of  iron  ...  ...  0.79 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  0.09 

When  the  grain  of  wheat  is  analyzed  before  burning,  it  is 
found  to  contain  the  following  atmospheric  elements : 

Water  14.83 

Glnten  19.64 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  0.95 

Starch  45.99 

Gum 1.52 

Sngar...  ...  ...  ...  1.50 

Oil 0.87 

Vegetable  fibre 12.34 

These  analyses  show  the  reason  why  wheat  flour  has  been 
throatjh  all  ages  and  so  universally  used  for  making  bread.  It 
wntaias  a  large  proportion  of  gluten,  which  gives  it  tenacity 
when  made  into  dough,  and  by  which  it  is  made  light  with 
y«*t  Maize  has  but  3.68  of  gluten,  and  hence  it  cannot  be 
J^dc  light  as  wheat  dough.  Hard  flinty  wheat  contains  about 
•■30  more  of  gluten  than  soft  wheats ;  hence  their  higher  com- 
mercial ralue.  But  gluten  is  of  the  highest  value  as  food  be- 
cause it  forms  muscle  or  flesh ;  whilst  oils,  sugar,  gum,  and 
stueh  form  at,  and  sustain  the  animal  heat  of  the  body, 
wro^h  the  breathing  of  the  lungs.    Not  unaptly,  therefore, 


is  wheat  bread  called  the  staff  of  life,  for  it  imparts  strength 
to  the  muscles. 

Diseases,  Enemies,  and  Casualties. — There  is  none  of 
our  cereals  so  liable  to  injuries  from  diseases,  enemies,  and 
casualties,  as  the  wheat  plant.  It  has  the  "  gauntlet "  to  run 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  sheaves  are  in  the 
stack.  No  matter  how  promising  the  crop  may  be  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth,  the  farmer  considers  everything  doubtful 
until  it  is  cut.  The  causes  creating  this  uncertainty  merit  a 
thorough  investigation  to  determine  how  far  they  are  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  be 
avoided  by  a  more  careful  cultivation.  I  will  consider  the 
most  destructive  of  these  diseases.  The  rust,  or  mildew,  or  the 
smut  are  the  most  ratal  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Mildew,  oe  the  Bust,  end  its  Remedies.— The 
oldest  of  our  historians,  the  Bible,  frequently  alludes  to  it  as 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  represented  it  as  one  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  that  disobedient  people.  The  Hebrew 
name  for  the  rust "  yarcoon  "  (meaning  a  yellow  colour  caused 
byntoisture),  is  indicative  of  the  cause  and  appearance  of  the 
disease  then,  as  we  find  them  now.  In  all  times  and  among 
every  civilized  people  this  disease  existed,  and  a  moist  stalk, 
heated  by  a  hot  sun,  is  the  cause  of  it ;  hence  heavy  dews, 
precipitated  by  clear,  cool  nights,  succeeded  by  a  hot  son 
during  the  day,  soon  develop  the  disease  now  as  it  did  in  the 
most  ancient  periods.  It  was  not  until  the  microscope  was 
invented  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  known.  There 
is  a  species  of  plant  which  lives  on  the  sap  of  other  plants, 
called  "  parasite."  The  rust  and  smut  are  plants  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  microscope  shows  the  fact  that  rust  is  a  perfectly- 
formed  plant,  having  roots,  stems,  and  branches,  ana  produc- 
ing; seed  too  small  for  the  unaided  eye  to  discover.  These 
exist  in  innumerable  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  awaiting 
the  condition  essential  to  their  germination  and  development. 

The  Smut  and  its  Remedy.— The  disease  of  the  wheat 
crop  destroying  the  grains  of  the  wheat  by  enclosing  in  the 
husk  a  fetid  black  powder  is  known  as  the  smut.  It  is  the 
most  singular  of  all  parasites.  This  powder,  when  viewed 
through  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  a  collection  of  small 
seeds,  which  adhere  to  the  wheat  when  all  are  thrashed  to- 
gether. Whilst  growing  the  wheat  plant  absorbs  these  seeds 
with  the  sap  which  enters  the  roots,  and  when  thus  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  the  plant  they  germinate  and  use  the  sap  of 
the  plant  and  its  entire  organization,  even  to  the  husks  of  the 
grain,  to  the  production  of  its  own  seeds.  The  plant  thus 
affected  by  smut  does  not  grow  so  large  as  a  healthful  one,  and 
exhibits  a  very  dark  green  appearance  from  the  blackened  sap 
within.  The  remedy  against  smut  is  by  soaking  the  seed  wheat 
in  washes  of  different  kinds — among  which  is  that  of  dissolved 
bluestone,  having  considerable  strength — during  one  night,  and 
then  mixing  quicklime  with  the  still-wetted  wheat.  Another  is 
to  use  salt  instead  of  bluestone,  soaking  the  same  time,  and 
followed  by  the  same  application  of  quicklime. 

The  Hessian  Fly.— The  received  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  fly  into  the  United  States  is  known  to  every  person, 
for  its  common  name  refers  to  it.  That  it  was  brought  in 
some  straw  with  the  Hessian  troops,  employed  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  us,  is  possible ;  but  the  history  of  like  pests  shows 
that  sooner  or  later  they  spread  over  the  whole  earth  where 
their  favourite  food  may  be  grown  and  climatic  influence  will 
permit.  The  bee-moth  and  the  curculio  are  instances  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  farm  have  their  enemies. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  this  fly,  nor  particularize  the  na- 
ture of  its  depredations,  except  to  say  that  it  deposits  its  eggs, 
from  20  to  40  in  number,  in  the  hollow  of  the  blades  of  the 
wheat.  The  egg  hatches  a  small,  light-coloured  worm,  in  from 
four  days  to  three  weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is  warm  or 
cool.  The  worm  crawls  down  the  leaf  between  the  sheathing  of 
the  leaf  and  the  stem,  firmly  fixes  itself  there,  sucking  the  juices 
or  sap  of  the  plant,  on  which  it  lives.  It  gradually  becomes  im- 
bedded in  the  stem  by  the  latter  growing  around  it.  As  it  in- 
creases in  size,  it  becomes  in  colour,  size,  and  shape  like  a  flax- 
seed ;  hence  this  state  of  the  larva  is  called  the  flax-seed  state. 
In  this  condition  it  remains  during  the  winter,  unaffected  by  the 
severest  cold.  In  May  it  is  changed  into  the  fly,  and  this  fly 
lays  its  eggs  higher  upon  the  same  stalk,  and  on  others  around 
it,  and  also  on  the  spring  wheat.  These  eggs  hatch,  and  the 
worms  undergo  the  same  changes  until  in  August  when  they 
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appear  aa  flies,  ready  to  deposit  eggs  on  the  young  fall  wheat 
plants.  The  fact  that  of  so  many  eggs  hut  few  hatch  (for  not 
more  than  two  or  three  worms  are  found  on  the  same  plant) 
shows  that  the  Hessian  fly  has  its  deadly  enemies.  This  is 
true,  two  of  which  I  will  notice,  being  parasites  of  this  parasite. 
Both  these  eggs  hatch,  but  the  worm  from  the  last-deposited  egg 
is  within  the  worm  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and  it  lives  upon  it  until, 
having  undergone  its  various  changes,  it  emerges  from  the  skin 
of  the  Hessian  worm  a  fly,  ready  to  deposit  its  ejtgs  in  those  of 
the  Hessian  fly.    The  other  parasitic  insect  lays  its  eggs  in  the 


larva  when  in  the  flax-seed  state,  which  hatches  within  it  vA 
lives  upon  it.  It  is  to  these  friendly  insects  we  owe  the  fact 
that  the  Hessian  fly  does  not  spread  over  large  districts  of  the 
wheat  region— nor,  indeed,  to  any  part  of  it  to  any  great  extent 
—and  that  it  is  seldom  destructive  in  the  same  place  for  mm 
than  a  season  or  two.  The  friendly  flies  by  their  rapid  increase 
soon  drive  the  Hessian  fly  to  other  portions  of  the  cotmtn  it 
order  to  shun  their  fatal  attacks.  The  usual  remedy  agsiut  the 
Hessian  fly  is  late  sowing  of  the  winter  wheat.— 3T«  T\*t 
Grocer, 


FARRIERY    AT    THE    FRENCH    EXHIBITION. 

[ffBAHBHTID    FBOM    TJI1   JOUBNAX    D'AOEICtlLTUM    NULTtQVB.] 


Amount  the  numerous  product*  of  all  kinds  collected  toge- 
ther at  toe  Universal  Exhibition,  few  noticed  the  instruments, 
models,  and  different  speoimens  of  an  art  the  importance  of 
which  we  must  not  measure  by  the  small  degree  of  attention 
too  generally  accorded  to  it.  We  allude  to  objects  relating  to 
the  shoeing  of  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse,  which  we 
know  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  comfort  and  preservation 
of  that  species. 

It  is  true  these  groups  attracted  little  notice,  being  destitute 
of  that  brilliancy  which  strikes  the  eye  and  draws  a  crowd : 
there  was  little  in  them  to  excite  curiosity.  "  It  is  only  some 
horse-shoes,"  exclaims  the  visitor,  as,  wandering  along,  he 
chanced  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  in  the  glass  cases  appro- 
priated to  them,  and  he  passes  on  without  bestowing  another 
thought  upon  them.  But  it  is  not  altogether  the  same  with 
the  oonnoissear  or  the  artisan,  who  can  find  in  these  unat- 
tractive objects  matter  for  an  interesting  study  upon  the  pre- 
sent state  of  farriery  and  the  progress  made  in  that  art,  whe- 
ther in  France  or  other  countries. 

Most  of  the  European  countries  exhibited  either  shoest  or 
-Qcimens  of  their  particular  method  of  farriery.  Thus,  besides 

encb  farriery  we  found  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Champ  de 

ars,  as  at  Billaucourt,  articles  relating  to  English,  Belgian, 
Austrian,  Prussian,  Italian,  and  American  farriery,  &c. 

In  the  Belgian  section  we  noticed  particularly  one  lot,  con- 
tributed by  M.  L,  Van  Howe,  farrier  at  Bruges,  comprising 
a  series  of  the  principal  shoes  used,  both  in  England  and 
France. 

In  the  Prussian  section,  thai  branch  was  represented  by  a  nu- 
merous  collection,  formed  specially  for  the  enlightenment  of 
pupils  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Eldeua,  uniting  in  Ave  large 
cases  nearW  avery  form  of  shoes  known  in  Europe,  both  for 
health?  and  diseased  feet.  Much  might  be  said  upon  the  ex- 
actitude of  these  imitations,  but  their  perfect  uselessness  places 
them  beyond  criticism. 

In  the  Austrian  Exhibition  we  saw  no  shoes,  but  merely  a 
box  of  tools  for  shoeing,  of  a  rude  form,  and  unsuitable  even  for 
that  to  gHre  a^good  idea  of  the  farriery  art  in  Austria.  On 
one  side  is  a  sort  of  tool,  combining  in  one  single  piece  the 
different  instruments  used  by  the  farrier  j  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  workman  who  has  lost  his  time  in  manufacturing  this 
tool-omnibus  possessed  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  practice  of 
farriery,  as  an  instrument  oi  that  kind  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
simplify  it. 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  collection  of  shoes  placed  in  the 
annexe  of  the  Italian  'section,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
French  form ;  whilst  others  are  made  thin  at  the  inner  edge, 
like  English  shoes,  but  upon  the  whole  they  present  nothing 
original  or  really  worthy  of  imitation. 

A  collection  of  a  more  decided  character  might  be  found  in  the 
Exhibition  from  Uiuguav ;  there  were  models  of  different  forms 
of  shoes  used  in  South  America,  which  arc  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  a  sharp  raised  edge  at  the  under  face,  an  arrange- 
ment  no  doubt  rendered  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
land,  but  which  greatly  complicates  the  fabrication.  In  the 
same  case  we  found  collected  all  kinds  of  shoes,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  fancy  appears  to  have  had  a  large  share,  thus 
giving  us  another  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  imagination 
often  wanders  in  search  of  the  difficult  and  complex,  rendering 
impossible  things  which  would  gain  fcr  more  by  being  simpli- 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  principal  fact  brought  out  by  ana- 
animation  of  these  foreign  shoes,  is  their  common  tender 
to  approach  the  French  method;  there  is  a  manifest  disappear- 
ance of  the  peculiarities  special  to  the  farriery  of  each  notice. 
replaced  by  an  imitation  more  and  more  marked,  of  one  nniqi* 
model,  of  which  the  shoe  used  in  our  country  is  the  eiidea' 
prototype. 

Nevertheless,  under  this  head,  one  important  excepti* 
must  be  mentioned;  we  allude  to  the  English  shoe,  which  awl 
varies,  remaining  always  itself,  disdaining  all  foreign  impom- 
tion,  or  even  anv  modification  which  might  in  the  least  re- 
semble an  imitation  of  others. 

^,Yet,  the  English  shoe  is  not  by  any  means  perfect— far  frw 
that,  in  our  eyes  it  is  defective  in  the  most  essential  prints.  I; 
is  not  only  inferior  to  the  French  shoe,  but  in  our  opinios. » 
well  as  that  of  every  man  competent  to  judge,  in  spite  oft1* 
favour  it  has  acquired  amongst  us  in  a  certain  circle,  there  a 
none  in  Europe  more  likely  to  destroy  the  equiUbriara  « j 
horses,  and  injure  their  feet.  This  is  more  particularly  tk? 
case  where  that  lamentable  custom  of  English  blacksmith*  a 
practised,  of  scooping  out  the  hoof  so  extensively  is  patta: 
on  the  shoe,  thus  taking  away  the  most  sure  means  of  pro- 
tection the  animal  has.  against  the  causes  of  injury  to  tint 
it  is  incessantly  exposed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  foot  of  the  horse,  destined  it  - 1 
state  of  nature  to  serve  only  as  a  means  of  support  in  walL« 
or  standing,  carries  normally  upon  the  sole,  over  the  *r s 
lower  surface,  comprising  three  divisions ;  first,  the  walls,  er| 
peripheric  resistant  border ;  second,  the  frog,  forming  so  «**■ 
tic  cushion  behind;  third,  the  sole,  occupying  the  inter**- 
diate  apace,  and  completing  the  support.  This  arrangpm«f  > 
necessary,  each  of  the  three  divisions  having  its  part  to  In- 
essential to  locomotion.  In  the  first  place,  they  protect  w 
tender  tissues  from  outward  injuries ;  tnen  they  recti w  '* 
great  shocks  produced  upon  the  limbs  by  locomotive  attjc, 
and  deaden  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  favour  a  ou« 
pace,  by  reactiou  after  supporting  him,  like  true  springs.  i> 
fact,  the  two  parts  which  form  the  suface  have  their  petoi^ 
use,  which  is  to  form  an  obstable  to  the  contraction  of  the  bo*. 
and  thus  preserve  the  foot  from  all  those  local  disessei  w** 
are  the  consequence  of  it.  , 

Knowing  this,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would  happen .  u 
the  two  latter  of  these  important  divisions  were  destroy^  |Jj 
sole  and  the  frog,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  *aim«  j* 
the  inferior  and  narrow  border  of  the  wall,  and  this  is  *•» 
takes  place  every  day  from  that  useless  and  barbarous  operate 
called  parity  (he  foot:  First,  by  weakening  that  partthcvfi- 
pose  it  more  immediately  to  injuries  and  exterior  wounds;  aw* 
on  the  other  hand,  by  abolishing  the  obstacle  indispens^e  * 
the  support  of  the  normal  division  of  the  hoof,  thev  promote  w 
development  of  hoof-bound,  sand-cracks,  wire-ncel,  Sc-i  J 
taking  away  from  the  hoof,  with  the  safety  of  wppon  v- 
ways  necessary,  the  elastic  action  so  useful  in  the  execution 
its  pace.  .  te 

Strange  to  say,  this  pernicious  and  common  ^!\e?  • 
almost  everywhere,  though  not  to  the  extent  to  whwb  »  '- 
practised  in  England ;  there  the  farriers,  not  content,  m  w- 
French  workmen  for  example,  with  paring  froa  the  fw» 
surplus  horny  skin  which  covers  it,  scoop  out  "wj^ 
deeply  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this  they  use  s  "^ 
tool,  the  penetrating  action  of  which  is  well  exj 
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name,  the  drawing-knife ;  with  tliii  instrument  they  cut  and 
Naxcavate  the  hoof  in  every  tense,  reducing  it  without  measure, 
so  as  to  render  the  skin  of  the  sole  flexible  under  the  finger, 
tod  take  away  from  that  part  the  last  trace  of  resistance. 

The  result  of  this  insane  practice — there  is  no  other  word 
to  express  it—cannot  be  imagined  without  pain.  The  wall, 
which  contains  nothing,  contracts  more  and  more,  producing 
hoof-bound,  the  consequence  of  which  is  not  only  the  com- 
pression of  the  soft  parts,  always  accompanied  with  great 
suffering  and  halting,  out  the  development  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease, the  navicular  affection,  consisting  in  a  very  serious  dete- 
rioration of  the  articulation  of  the  loot,  causing  constant 
lameness ;  a  disease  scarcely  known  anywhere  but  in  England, 
because  it  is  only  in  that  country  that  this  barbarous  practice 
of  shoeing,  which  is  the  decided  cause  of  it,  is  in  use. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  disease,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  because  it  is  incurable,  and  baffles  all  direct  means  of 
treatment,  the  farriers  and  veterinary  surgeons  have  tried  a 
serin  of  empiric  remedies,  all  alike  ineffectual,  and  consequently 
useless.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their  heads 
to  trace  the  evil  back  to  its  real  cause,  and  banish  it  by  putting 
is  practice  a  more  rational  mode  of  farriery.  If  they  have 
tee  it  in  any  case  it  must  have  been  only  a  rare  exception,  at 
In*  if  one  may  judge  by  the  observation,  we  were  enabled 
to  make  at  the  Exhibition,  which  does  not  show  any  trace 
whatever  of  a  trial  of  that  kind,  and  contains  only  specimens 
of  the  usual  system. 

The  best  collection  of  the  kind  exhibited  was  that  sent  by 
Mr.  Dollar  in  the  English  section ;  there  we  find,  arranged  in 
a  beautiful  glass  case,  a  superb  collection  of  hoofs,  shown  in 
the  English  fashion,  all  perfectly  made,  glittering  with  ele- 
git polished  nails,  complete  jewels  put  under  glass.  This 
group  contains  the  exact  models,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of 
ever?  variety  of  English  shoes ;  but,  alas !  it  only  serves  to 
show  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  good  farriery. 
In  ftrt,  all  these  feet  are  so  scooped  out  that  they  form  perfect 
goblets,  showing  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  the  capital 
vjee  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  suffered  in  the  feet  of 
English  horses. 

Such  an  exhibition,  showing  such  complete  ignorance  of  the 
physiology  of  the  foot,  demands,  in  the  name  of  art  and  hy- 
giene, severe  condemnation ;  yet,  far  from  that,  we  find  in  the 
middle  of  the  case  a.  placard  with  this  inscription,  ••  Prize 
Medal "  This  astonished  us  at  first,  but  further  information 
explained  the  mystery :  the  prize,  so  strangely  awarded, 
to  given,  we  were  told,  for  the  beauty  of  the  model  hoofs 
and  polished  nails,  kc.  No  account  was,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  of  the  distinction  accorded  by  the  jury  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  section,  except  just  to  point  out  the  character  of  it  to  the 
jablie,  who  might  be  deceived. 

English  farriery  was  again  represented  in  the  Park  annexe, 
*aoug  the  metaflurgic  products  of  England,  by  a  list  of  the 
*:faeat  shoes  used  by  the  British  cavalry.  They  differ  from 
..urn  used  generally  in  not  having  the  traditional  groove.  The 
anlwd  of  application  is  otherwise  the  same — that  is  to  say,  it 
i*  a*  bad  as  for  other  horses  in  the  country. 

In  the  tent  of  the  Protection  Society,  was  a  lot,  comprising 
Afferent  apparatus,  such  as  plates  and  leather  cushions,  hand 
calkins,  portable  frost  shoes,  &c.,  which  can  be  placed  under 
U  hoof  immediately  when  snow  falls,  and  prevents  the  horse 
man  sliding.  At  a  push  these  snow-plates,  as  they  are  called, 
j&ight  be  used  with  advantage ;  but,  happily,  the  same  end  may 
«  attained  by  far  more  simple  means. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  French  department,  which  is  more  nu- 
merous and  varied,  but  unfortunately  the  specimens  must  be 
**ght  for  in  different  parts  of  the  Exhibition ;  the  Qrignon 
tent,  and  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  at 
^ulancottrt,  the  body  of  the  building,  and  the  different  annexes, 
)il  contain  specimens,  and  the  inconvenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment shows  itself  by  the  repetition  in  each  group  of  the  vari- 
**  objects  exhibited. 

The  collection  of  French  farriery  may  be  divided  iuto  seve- 
ral wries:  the  objects,  such  as  shoes,  hoofs  shod,  tools,  &c, 
«ct,  all  the  accessory  apparatus  used  in  the  practice  of  farriery. 
connected  with  the  usual  method,  thejnnovations  made,  and.  in 
*he  first  group  contains  different  collections,  more  or  less 
J™feiJM»  constituting  altogether  a  complete  picture  of  all 
inat  the  art  of  farriery  comprises  amongst  us,  and  conse- 
jpeutij  all  the  elements  necessary  for  studying  that  art  for 
we  porposs  of  appreciating  its  absolute  or  relative  value, 


either  as  regards  the  horse,  or  in  comparison  with  the  shoes 
used  in  other  countries.  Mow,  the  most  evident  impression 
resulting  from  an  examination  of  these  collections,  apart  from 
all  national  self-love  or  party  spirit,  is  the  incontestable  su- 
periority of  French  farriery  over  all  others,  both  as  regards 
the  manufacture  of  the  shoes  and  their  method  of  application. 
Our  shoes  are  better  made,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more 
regular,  simple  form.  The  hoofs  are  better  pared,  less  scooped 
by  the  action  of  the  buttons,  and  consequently  less  injured. 
The  equilibrium  is  better  kept  by  the  position  of  the  shoe, 
and  the  result  of  all  that  is,  the  hoofs  being  in  a  better  state, 
lameness  is  less  common  than  amongst  English  horses. 

Amongst  the  various  collections  exhibited,  one  from  Billan- 
court,  by  M.  Pecheron,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Paris,  is  re- 
markable— chiefly  for  its  size  at  least.  It  comprises  on  one 
immense  table  an  interminable  series  of  French  and  foreign 
shoes,  normal  and  pathological.  This  ill-conceived  collection, 
made  larger  by  the  useless  repetition  of  the  same  types,  and 
incomplete  even  in  that  respect,  in  spite  of  the  surface  that 
it  covers,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  what 
it  pretends  to  represent.  For  instance,  amongst  the  French 
shoes,  of  which  we  counted  certainly  no  less  than  136,  a  large 
proportion  have  long  been  out  of  use,  leaving  one  to  suppose 
that  they  never  were  used  except  for  ornament,  or  a  kind  of 
cheffattvre— the  traditional  sip  of  the  old  blacksmiths ;  but 
in  any  case  they  are  not  entitled  to  figure  amongst  the  models 
adopted  in  the  real  practice  of  the  art. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  shoes  arranged  upon  the  same 
table  we  have  but  one  remark  to  make — there  is  not  one  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  can  guarantee,  most  of  them  having 
evidently  been  manufactured  by  French  workmen  from  models 
which  may  be  seen  drawn  in  all  the  schools.  That  may  suffice 
for  elementary  instruction ;  but  a  public  collection  demands 
something  more. 

There  is  a  more  simple  collection  also  at  Billancourt,  which 
we  greatly  prefer  to  the  pretentious  case  exhibited  by  M. 
Pecheron ;  it  is  contributed  by  M.  Coutet,  of  Saint-Jean,  and 
is  composed  solely  of  shoes  used  at  the  present  time.  Another 
should  be  mentioned,  sent  by  M.  Legns,  of  Louvriers,  which 
is  a  beautiful  collection  of  shod  hoots,  indicating  the  hand  of 
a  clever  workman ;  hut,  if  anything,  too  elaborately  got  up 
for  such  objects.  Horses'  hoofs  are  not  intended  to  ornament 
a  drawing-room ;  and  unless  M.  Legris  meant  to  give  them 
to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  had 
better  have  spared  the  red  velvet  that  covers  them. 

Near  these  lots  there  is  another  no  less  worthy  of  attention 
—that  of  the  farriers  in  the  19th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  de- 
signed to  show  in  one  large  case  all  the  objects  necessary  for 
studying  the  art  of  farriery  practically.  It  contains  sections 
of  hoofs  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  anatomy  of  that 
organ,  instruments  used,  shoes  applied,  &c.,  and  they  have 
added  to  their  exhibition  a  specimen  of  every  novelty  made  in 
farriery  recently  invented,  it  is  a  good  collection,  and,  apart 
from  the  very  excellent  execution  of  the  objects  themselves, 
appears  to  us  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Something  analogous  to  this  exhibition,  though  less  com- 
plete, may  be  found  in  a  collection  contributed  by  M.  Lam- 
bert, in  the  Protective  Society's  tent.  It  has  attached  to  it, 
upon  a  separate  list,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  laws  of  farriery, 
and  in  the  same  category  may  be  classed  another  lot  in  the 
Orignon  tent,  which  figures  amongst  the  objects  for  show  in 
the  Zootechnical  Court  of  that  school. 
.  A  careful  study  of  these  various  collections,  which  all 
1mitate  each  other  more  or  less,  and  thereby  give  a  better 
testimony  to  the  general  character  of  the  uniformity  of  French 
farriery,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  its  relative  perfection,  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished.  It 
is  still  wanting  in  some  points,  the  proof  of  which  is  that 
there  are  always  some  defective  hoofs,  lameness  has  not  wholly 
disappeared,  and  there  are  numbers  of  horses  annually  in- 
capacitated for  service  by  the  method  of  shoeing.  This  proves 
that  in  spite  of  the  care  exercised  in  its  application  for  pre- 
serving the  hoof,  they  still  place  the  iron  under  the  root, 
which  completely  isolates  the  latter  from  the  ground,  making 
it  in  a  manner  an  obstacle  to  its  natural  support,  deprives  it 
of  one  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions,  as  we  have  said 
above,  to  its  regular  constitution  and  solidity;  at  the  same 
time,  to  its  goof  preservation,  and  finally  of  the  only  effica- 
cious means  of  protecting  it  from  those  more  or  leas  serious 
disorders  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked, 
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We  lia? e  for  a  long  time  noticed  the  many  evils  habitually 
resulting  from  the  ordinary  shoeing,  even  when  performed  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it 
by  different  processes,  found  id  upon  the  idea  that  their  authors 
entertained  of  the  real  causes  of  the  accidents  observed, 
from  hence  many  systems  of  shoeing,  which  have  especially 
multiplied  during  the  last  few  years,  the  principal  models  of 
which  have  appeared  at  the  Exhibition.  These  processes, 
each  of  which  has  for  its  object  the  realisation  of  some  special 
improvement,  are  of  very  unequal  value.  Some  of  these  can- 
not in  any  point  of  view  be  either  approved  or  recommended. 
Such  are  tne  shoes  of  M.  Haquin,  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Montrichard  (Loir-et-Cher),  with  a  thick  plate  on  the  inferior 
surface,  the  only  effect  ot  which  would  be  to  crush  the  heel ; 
the  pigeon-shoe  (P)  for  low  heels,  feet,  or  roof,  presenting 
larger  sponges  even  to  the  extent  of  covering  the  frog,  and 
much  more  calculated  to  aggravate  the  state  of  the  foot  it  is 
intended  to  apply  to,  than  to  heal  it ;  the  nailless  shoe  of  M. 
II.  Rival  Marchal,  at  Saint  Chartier  (Indre),  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  double  ox-shoe  with  a  hinge,  with  raised  edpes  at  the 
circumference,  and  a  sole  of  copper,  which,  by  avoiding  con- 
tact with  the  ground  and  the  shoe,  constitutes  an  irrational 
innovation  to  the  first  head.  These  several  shoes  are  collected 
in  the  stand  of  the  Protective  Society,  from  whence  a  more 
judicious  appreciation  of  their  real  effects  certainly  ought  to 
have  banished  them. 

In  the  same  group  is  another  shoe,  invented  by  M.  Tabourin, 
Professor  at  the  Veterinary  College  at  Lyons,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  is  a  projecting  flange,  a  kind  of  circular  and 
continuous  pinion  of  moderate  height,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  better  retention  of  the  foot,  consolidation  of  the  shoeing, 
aud  to  allow  a  diminution  of  the  nails  in  number.  If  the 
shoo  during  the  journey  has  a  tendency  to  slip  forward  on  the 
foot,  the  obstacle  presented  by  this  flange  might  have  some 
effect,  and  this  mode  of  shoeing  consequently  possesses  some 
advantages ;  but  the  effect  being  contrary  and  the  shoe  tending 
rather,  where  the  animal  travels  and  clings  to  the  ground,  to 
slide  backward,  this  means  of  consolidation  becomes  useless, 
or  nearly  so,  and  consequently  the  invention — of  it  is  one — has 
no  useful  object.  Experience  will  probably  confirm  this,  if  this 
shoe  is  ever  put  to  the  proof,  which  it  never  has  been  at 
present. 

Another  system  is  that  of  M.  Peillard,  Captain  of  Gen- 
darmerie of  Tarbes,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  a  shoe 
divided  into  toes,  the  object  being  thus  to  leave  to  the  foot  the 
facility  of  expansion  and  dilation,  which  the  inflexible 
character  of  the  common  shoe  does  not  offer ;  but  presents  an 
obstacle  to  its  natural  movements,  and  constitutes  a  new  in- 
convenience to  all  those  which  his  svstem  involves.  But 
if  the  enlargement  of  the  foot,  the  resultof  its  elasticity,  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute ;  the  separation  is  certainly  of  too  feeble 
a  character,  in  order  that  tne  division  of  the  shoe,  however 
rational  it  may  appear,  should  not  overshoot  the  end  contem- 
plated by  originating  another  danger — namely,  that  of  a  want 
of  solidity  in  the  shoeing. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  when  an  ordinary  shoe,  even  soldity 
attached,  becomes  broken  in  its  length,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  it  immediately,  in  order  to  avoid,  with  the  falling  of 
•the  fragments  of  the  divided  shoe,  the  injury  of  the  foot.  This 
fact  alone  would  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  shoe  of  M. 
Peillard,  which  is  an  imitation  of  a  similar  shoe  invented  for- 
merly by  M.  Sempastons,  and  afterwards  abandoned  precisely 
on  account  of  its  want  of  solidity,  is  little  calculated  to  be 
adopted  in  ordinary  practice.  M.  Peillard,  foreseeing  this 
difficulty,  has  endeavoured,  by  an  ingenious  modification,  to 
consolidate  his  shoe,  without  injuring  its  moveability.  For 
this  purpose  he  substitutes  for  the  simple  cut  like  a  V,  for  the 
toe  of  the  shoe  which  he  had  first  invented,  a  slit  furnished 
laterally  with  a  semi-circular  projection,  forming  a  kind  of 
car,  which  keeps  much  better  fixed  together  the  two  branches 
of  the  shoe.  We  have  seen,  even  at  Tarbes,  several  horses, 
and  especially  that  of  the  inventor  of  the  process,  wearing  for 
a  long  time  a  divided  shoe  of  the  kind,  and  exhibiting,  we 
must  admit,  all  the  solidity  desirable,  and  with  the  feet  them- 
selves in  a  good  state.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  think, 
that,  in  certain  conditions,  this  shoeing  thus  modified  might 
be  employed  with  some  advantage.  But  for  what  relates  to 
daily  use  we  dare  not,  without  much  longer  experience,  declare 
the  success  complete. 

La-tly,  we  have  to  describe  the  mode  of  shoeing  extolled 


and  practised  by  M.  Nauden,  Chief  Veterinarian  to  the  19th 
Artillery,  who  proposes  to  remedy  at  once  the  excessive  weight 
of  ordinary  shoes,  the  danger  arising  from  their  slippery  sur- 
face, the  inconvenience  of  that  border  called  "garnsh" 
usually  left  on  the  shoe,  and  which,  by  uselessly  overloading 
the  foot,  exposes  it  to  be  more  easily  wrenched;  the  little 
solidity  which  attends  the  present  svstem  of  punching,  in- 
volving the  employment  of  nails,  which  not  being  able  exactly 
to  adapt  themselves,  grow  rusty,  break  at  the  neck,rodrcniers 
the  shoe  liable  to  be  detached. 

In  order  to  effect  these  several  improvements,  M.  Naudin 
employs  a  shoe,  of  which  there  were  several  specimens  it  BO* 
lancourt,  in  the  frame  inclosing  the  Show  of  Farriery  of  the 
19th  Artillery.  This  shoe  is  narrower  and  more  slender  than 
the  ordinary  shoe,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  presents 
exactly  the  form  aud  dimensions  of  the  foot*  and  withont 
border.  The  pyramidal  punch-holes  receive  a  nail  of  similar 
form,  without  a  neck,  which  adapts  itself  directly,  sad  new 
falls  out.  Such  a  shoe,  applied  to  a  foot  from  which  has  been 
taken  only  the  superfluous  rind  without  paring  or  scooping  it 
away,  offers  all  the  desirable  conditions  of  solidity,  ana  con- 
stitutes in  its  bare  simplicity  the  most  considerable  sad  in 
portent  improvements  that  have  up  to  this  time  been  applied 
to  the  mode  of  shoeing  generally  in  use.  Employed  for  all  the 
horses  of  the  19th  Artillery  and  of  manv  other  regimenM 
has,  besides,  received  thus  the  approval  of  a  practical  ex- 
perience extended  enough  to  enable  us,  while  attesting  to 
relative  value,  to  declare  its  real  superiority. 

This  mode  of  shoeing,  however,  in  spite  of  its  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  system,  leaves  this  last  still  with  its  principal 
inconvenience,  namely,  that  of  forming  an  obstacle  to  the 
direct  support  of  the  foot  upon  the  ground.  To  remedy  this, 
it  requires  not  merely  a  simple  improvement,  however  con- 
siderable it  may  be,  but  a  radical  reform,  a  complete  transform- 
ation of  the  method  in  common  use.  This  reform  has  been 
accomplished  with  success  which  increases  daily  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Periplant  shoeing,  due  to  M.  Charlier,  and  too  veil 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  require  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  mode  of  shoeing,  which  consists  simply  in  the 
use  of  a  narrow  shoe,  the  thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  foot,  and  which  is  applied 
no  longer  underneath  it,  but  in  a  circular  groove,  formed  u 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  hoof.  This  last  organ,  p*" 
serving  in  a  manner  all  its  integrity  and  its  inferior  face,  not 
being  able  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  foot  finds 
itself  brought  the  most  completely  possible  to  its  normal  con- 
ditions of  support.  The  shoe  is  limited  to  offering  a  means  of 
protection  beneficial  to  that  part  of  the  hoof  most  exposed  to 
use,  at  the  same  time  leaving  to  the  rest  of  the  organ  the  free- 
dom essential  to  its  natural  expansion.  This  suffices  to  relie« 
the  foot  from  affections  too  frequently  occurring,  and  vheR 
these  do  exist,  to  cause  them  speedily  to  disappear.  H»  R* 
are  reconstructed  and  reformed,  and  improved  in  every  jnrj, 
without  reckoning  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  substi- 
tution, for  the  heavy  and  fatiguing  shoe  still  in  use,  of  one 
light,  narrow,  and  borne  without  trouble,  leaving  to  the  action 
more  freedom  and  safety ;  and  lastly  and  most  essential,  by  the 
fact  of  the  participation  of  the  hoof  in  the  support,  it  ia  pre- 
vented from  slipping  upon  the  hardest  ground,  and  evea  on 
snow  and  ice.  .    . 

There  are  considerable  advantages  which  explain  snffiocotly 
the  rapid  success  obtained  by  M.  Charlier,  producing  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  shoeing,  the  m* 
fluence  of  which  is  felt  on  the  numerous  imitations  of  wines 
the  new  method  has  been  the  prototype.  But  it  is  on  the  hones 
feet  and  the  workshops  where  it  is  actually  practised,  that  it 
is,  above  all,  possible  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  it.  It  n  there 
that  we  can  moat  surely  appreciate  the  services  it  is  cnlcoJatai 
to  render,  and  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  its  approaching  »«* 
stitntion  of  the  usual  method.  . 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  objects  relative  to  shoeuK 
displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  we  have  still  to  mention  several 
articles,  as  the  mechanical  shoes  of  the  House  of  Mansoy,  » 
Clichy ;  the  Peschell  ihoct,  also  mechanical,  made  by  the  MJft- 
Constant  Brothers,  at  the  forges  of  Ivry-sur-Seine,  and  wak* 
were  fonnd  mingled  in  all  the  groups  of  the  French  ExbWn 
containing  the  products  of  mrriery.  These  shoes  haves dee* 
groove,  single  or  double,  of  equal  width  in  all  its  p*n*i  Mfl 
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«bich  has  for  its  effects  to  lighten  the  shoes,  and,  by  filling  it 
with  earth,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  that  slippery  surface, 
so  favourable  to  falls.  These  shoes  are  manufactured  some- 
tunes  by  means  of  a  laminated  and  channelled  bar,  which  only 
requires  to  be  shaped  and  stamped,  sometimes  in  a  press,  and 
at  one  blow.  Great  cheapness  is  realised  in  the  price  of  manu- 
facture, bat  the  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  nails  in  the 
groove,  in  which  the  action  of  the'hammer  cannot  be  effective, 
prevents  our  pronouncing  definitely  on  the  practical  value  of 
this  species  of  shoe,  or  on  its  durability. 

We  found  there  the  mechanical  adputer  for  shoeing,  of  M. 
Clement  of  Geneva,  a  kind  of  pedometer  analogous  to  the 


shapes  used  by  the  hatters.  This  apparatus  certainly  answer* 
its  purpose ;  but  its  complication,  its  price,  and  above  all,  its 
practical  inutility,  render  it  inconceivable  for  what  object  the 
inventor  has  sacrificed  his  time  in  the  construction  of  an  in- 
strument so  absolutely  condemned  at  once  never  to  be  tried. 

Let  us  notice  lastly  the  Lefevre  hippotandale,  an  imitation 
of  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  horse,  and  modestly  reserved  by  the 
inventor  to  facilitate  the  application  of  cataplasms  on  the  feet 
This  is  not  worse  than  others,  but  the  apparatus  has  long  been 
known  by  all  men  of  art.  Da.  G.  Gourdon, 

Professor  at  the  Imperial  Veterinary 
School  of  Toulouse, 


THE     TREATMENT    OP    SHEEP. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Winfrith  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  G. 
Elus,  of  Burngate,  read  the  following  paper'  "The  subject 
M apart  for  this  evening's  discussion  is  'The  Management  of 
fteep,'  a  subject  of  such  increasing  importance  to  us  as  farmers 
fiat  I  feel  sorry  that  you  should  have  selected  me  to  introduce 
it,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  here  present  who,  from 
experience  and  skill,  are  so  much  more  competent  than  myself, 
and  so  mnch  more  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  I  ficely  admit 
that  from  eariv  day*  sheep  have  been,  and  still  are,  my  hobby ; 
and  as  freely  do  I  admit  that  our  club  meetings  have  taught 
rae  a  great  deal  while  listening  to  the  discussions  and  detailed 
npcrienee  of  those  who  have  made  this  subject  their  study  as 
veil  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  When  I  look  back  15  or  20 
yean  and  consider  the  great  improvement  now  made  in  the 
management  of  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  old  system,  I  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if  I  say  that  there  is  still  room  for  experi- 
ments and  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
ail  who  are  concerned  in  keeping  sheep.  In  attempting  now 
to  give  some  of  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  ask  for  indul- 
gence, and  where  my  own  experience  may  seem  to  contradict 
that  of  others,  I  fog  that  they  will  discuss  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  set  me  right  where  they  esteem  me  to  be 
wrong.  In  introducing  the  subject  I  will  begin  with  a  flock 
•>f  stock  ewes.  Mine,  and  no  doubt  those  of  others,  have  been 
put  to  the  ram  by  this  time.  Mine  went  most  of  them  in 
August,  consequently  they  will  begin  to  lamb  soon  after  Christ- 
mas. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  lambs,  when  yeaned  thus 
rarlj,  can  endure  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  then  exposed,  far  better  than  lambs  yeaned  later, 
and  that  they  will  also  grow  up  to  a  greater  size  as  sheep  than 
later  Iambs  can  possibly  attain  to.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
eresin  lamb  should  not  eat  a  great  quantity  of  roots  till  after 
kmbing;  others  think  that  they  should  have  no  turnips  duriog 
that  period,  and  have  kept  them  on  hav  and  grass.  One 
person  has  said  that  he  kept  his  ewes  in  lamb  upon  hay  and 
**ter  only  for  some  years,  with,  however,  but  poor  success  on 
the  whole;  so  that  these  experiments  prove  that  mortality 
will  come  into  the  lambing-yard  in  some  seasons,  in  what  way 
soever  they  are  managed,  and  that  no  rule  of  management  can 
be  bid  down  with  such  certainty  and  preciseness  as  to  ensure 
ontarying  success.  With  regard  to  ewes  in  lamb,  I  would  say 
that  they  cannot  be  too  well  kept  on  roots  and  hay  for  the  last 
ten  weeks  before  lambing,  especially  upon  farms  which  arc  so 
nigh  and  exposed  as  ours  in  this  neighbourhood  are.  And  I 
believe  that  the  ewes  when  in  good  condition  are  much  safer 
for  lambing  than  if  they  are  poor  and  weak,  and  that  the 
shepherd  will  not  so  much  require  the  aid  of  the  milk-pot  or 
tattle  to  feed  the  lambs  with.  But  I  would  lay  much  stress 
on  feeding  the  ewes  regularly.  By  no  means  allow  them  to  go 
into  a  fold  of  turnips  very  hungry,  for  if  you  do  they  will  eat 
'cry  greedily,  and  do  themselves  much  harm  thereby.  I 
prefer  swedes  for  the  ewes  when  heavy  in  lamb,  because  they 
cannot  eat  them  so  fast  as  they  do  common  turnips.  This 
roedy  and  fast  eating  sometimes  fills  them  with  wind,  and  in 
uy  opinion  causes  them  to  have  dead  lambs,  especially  if  they 
wve  a  wet  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  rotten  or  unwholesome  foods 
to  «*t-  I  always  lamb  my  ewes  out  in  the  field,  in  a  tem- 
porary shed  put  up  on  the  most  drv  and  sheltered  spot 
that  can  be  selected,  and  my  loss  of  ewes  in  lambing  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  on  the  average  about  four  per 


cent.  Some  seasons  I  have  had  200  or  300  lambs  in  suc- 
cession, and  not  lost  an  ewe — everything  seemed  to  promise 
the  most  favourable  issue;  but  before  the  rest  of  the  flock 
had  yeaned  I  have  had  several  dead  ewes  and  perished  lambs. 
On  other  occasions  the  exact  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  the 
season  has  begun  with  perished  lambs  and  dead  ewes,  while  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  lambing  there  has  been  very  remarkable 
freedom  from  sickness  and  mortality.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference, in  apparently  the  same  favourable  circumstances 
previously,  is  very  hard  to  discover.  Here  I  may  say  that  a 
few  mangolds  given  to  the  ewes  before  lambing,  with  swedes 
and  a  half-pint  of  oats  each  per  day,  will  very  much  increase 
their  milk,  nourish  the  lambs  proportionately,  save  the  shep- 
herd much  trouble  in  using  the  feeding  bottle,  and  perhaps 
save  the  lives  of  many  lambs  which  are  lost  every  season  an 
my  opinion)  by  the  use  of  too  much  cow's  milk,  owing  to  tne 
deficiency  of  milk  in  the  ewes  themselves.  With  respect  to 
the  ewes  in  lamb,  I  would  add  that  if  they  are  lying  out  upon 
turnips,  I  prefer,  if  possible,  a  sloping  piece  of  ground  for  the 
purpose,  and  give  them  plenty  of  room ;  for  thus  the  water 
runs  away  from  the  land,  and  the  ewes  can  choose  a  dry  spot 
to  lie  down  upon,  and  thereby  escape  the  mischiefs  that  arise 
from  a  wet  bed,  the  most  common  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
chilling  and  killing  of  the  lambs  before  they  are  come  to  their 
time.  As  to  the  management  of  lambs,  which,  from  their 
tenderness,  require  all  the  farmer's  care,  I  formerly  used  to 
pnt  in  the  lambs'  creep  (as  we  called  it),  and  allow  them  to 
ramble  all  over  the  field  of  roots,  the  troughs,  with  the  corn 
in  them,  being  placed  among  the  turnips.  But  this  plan  I 
have  found  bad  and  hurtful.  I  like  the  lambs  to  eat  cake, 
corn,  and  peas  as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  will  learn  to  eat 
them  very  early,  if  rightly  managed,  especially  cake  and  peas 
mixed  together,  and  therefore  I  now  pitch  a  fold  round  the 
troughs  after  the  creep  is  put  in,  and  being  thus  confined 
within  due  bounds,  they  eat  of  the  cake  and  peas  freely,  and 
acquire  greater  strength  and  size  than  by  the  former  method. 
By  this  means  I  think  that  a  more  even  and  equal  growth  also 
is  secured  to  all  the  lambs ;  for,  as  the  ewes  differ  in  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  they  give  to  the  lambs,  those  lambs  which 
get  least  milk  from  their  mothers  feed  more  readily  and  freely 
on  the  cake,  and  thus  keep  up  their  growth  in  due  proportion 
to  the  others.  I  think  that  we  should  continue  feeding  the 
lambs  with  cake  and  corn  all  through  the  summer,  or  even  till 
they  are  15  months  old.  Some  will  say  this  is  an  expensive 
method ;  but  in  reply  I  venture  to  say  that  this  plan  has  an- 
swered best  with  me,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  not  only 
of  saving  the  lives  of  many  lambs,  but  of  producing  a  larger 
sized  sheep,  with  a  heavier  fleece  of  wool.  Some  farmers  like 
the.  tegs  to  go  in  upon  the  turnips  before  the  ewes  in  the 
iter,  eating  up  part  before  them ;  but  I  think  that  tegs  and 


ewes  do  better 'when  sent  to  their  own  separate  ground,  and 

__  oung  ewes  and  the  tegs  it  is  far  better  to  have 

the  turnips  cut  with  a  machine  and  put  into  tronghs  for  their 


that  for  the  young  ewes  t 


readier  and  easier  eating,  particularly  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  spring,  when  their  teeth  are  becoming  loose  and  felling 
out.  If  clover  or  rape  has  been  folded  over  once  in  the  spring 
season,  the  lambs  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  there  again, 
as  the  sourness  of  the  feed  affects  the  health  of  the  lambs  ge- 
nerally, causes  the  scour,  and  sometimes  brings  death  upon 
many.    And  here  it  might  perhaps  be  asked  if  any  member 
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of  this  club  has,  under  such  circumstances  of  sour  feed,  &c, 
fairly  tried  the  experiment  of  coarse  salt  exposed  in  troughs, 
to  which  the  sheep  and  lambs  might  resort  when  they  pleased, 
as  I  have  been  told  that  the  American  farmers  are  accus- 
tomed to  do,  not,  perhaps,  with  lambs  only,  but  in  the 
general  management  of  their  flocks,  for  the  last  few 
years  I  have  put  out  my  Chilver  lambs  to  keep  from 
the  middle  of  October  till  Lady-day  upon  a  dry,  shel- 
tered, and  healthy  farmland  as  the  result  of  this  plan,  I 
have  found  that  the  lambs  did  quite  as  well  there  with  cut 
swedes  and  hay  as  they  would  on  my  high  exposed  farm 
during  the  winter  upon  the  same  allowance  of  roots  and 
hay,  with  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  best  cake 
per  day  for  each  lamb.  With  respect  to  the  off-going  ewes 
and  pur-lambs,  I  think  that  it  is  really  more  profitable  to  keep 
them  well  with  cake,  &c,  before  selling  them,  than  to  expend 
the  same  cake  in  fattening  sheep  for  the  butcher.  This  at 
least  has  been  my  expenence,  for  upon  a  farm  probably  from 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  I  have  found  that  the 
amount  of  corn  and  cake  necessary  in  winter — not  merely  to 
fatten  bat  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  without  which  no  sheep 
can  possibly  take  on  any  fat — far  exceeded  any  money  value 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  sheep  when  fattened  for  the 
butcher.  We  are  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  flock,  and  that  is  the  wool.  It  must  be  evident 
to  the  commonest  understanding  that  upon  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  this  *  wool  harvest,1  so  to  speak,  must  de- 
pend both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  produce  of  the 
wool  will  also  be  a  test  of  management.  A  Sadly  managed 
flock  never  yet  produced  a  good  yield  of  wool,  while  a  well- 
managed  flock  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults, both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fleece. 
An  experienced  woolstapler  at  once  will  detect  the  quality  of 
our  management  by  the  quality  of  our  wool,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  us  to  look  well  to  this  if  we  have  any  due  regard  to 
our  credit  or  our  pockets.  I  hope  that  the  patience  of  my 
hearers  has  not  been  exhausted  by  what  I  have  advanced.  If 
my  own  ideas  are  esteemed  worthy  of  any,  even  the  smallest, 
consideration,  it  will  be  a  great  gratification  to  me.  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  appear  crude,  I  must  crave  indulgence,  and 
hope  that  something  much  more  advantageous  to  the  general 
interest  will  be  drawn  forth  by  the  discussion  which  this  brief 
essay  is  mainly  intended  to  provoke." 

Mr.  W.  Budden  remarked  that  some  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  his  sheep  on  turnips  in  the  lamb- 
ing season,  he  was  very  unfortunate.  He  then  tried  a  different 
system  and  fed  his  ewes  on  grass  and  hay,  but  without  any 
advantageous  results ;  but  in  the  third  year,  although  the  same 
sysstem  was  continued,  his  luck  turned,  and  from  that  time  he 
had  scarcely  lost  any  sheep,  and  they  all  knew  he  had  been 
successful  in  taking  prizes  with  some  very  excellent  lambs. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  LUis's  recommendation  as  to  keeping  up 
the  condition  of  the  ewes  before  lambing ;  he  would  not  say 
they  should  be  kept  too  fat,  especially  in  warm  weather,  but  if 
in  moderately  good  condition  they  would  lamb  more  favourably, 
and  the  milk  would  be  better  for  the  lambs.  Considering  the 
high  prices  which  were  being  realised  for  wool,  it  became  them 
to  pay  great  attention  to  that  matter,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that  the  yield  from  his  flock  had  averaged  41b.  each.  Mr. 
Ellis  had  not  said  what  kind  of  sheep  he  had  bred  from,  and 
he  should  like  to  be  informed  on  that  point,  as  Mr.  Ellis  gene- 
rally obtained  somo  remarkably  fine  wool.  He  afterwards 
mentioned  that  he  had  cut  ll|lb.  of  wool  from  one  of  Mr. 
John  Fooks*  Cerne  rams  this  season. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Damen  thanked  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  excellent  paper, 
which  was  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  its  practical 
character ;  there  was  nothing  theoretical  about  it.  Everything 
he  had  said  to-night  he  haa  carried  out  in  practice,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  had  certainly  a  capital  lot  of  ewes.  The  only  point  on 
which  he  differed  from  him  was  in  respect  to  giving  mangold 
to  ewes  before  lambing ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  beneficial  for 
the  milk ;  but  the  case  was  different  when  he  spoke  of  giving 
them  oats,  which  was  a  milk-producing  article.  Formerly  he 
fed  his  ewes  on  mangold  and  found  a  deficiency  in  the  milk: 
but  afterwards  he  changed  the  feed  to  turnips  with  beneficial 
result.  He  thought  Mr.  Ellis's  observation  as  to  the  feeding 
on  rape  the  second  time  was  a  good  one,  for  he  had  known 
many  injurious  effects  arising  from  it.  If  farmers  kept  their 
sheep  according  to  Mr.  EUirs  method  they  would  grow  more 
wool  and  realise  greater  advantages  in  every  way. 


Mr.  R.  White  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  system  of 
keeping  the  ewes  too  well  just  before  lambing;  his  plan  wis 
to  keep  them  a  little  short  for  about  a  fortnight  previous,  ex- 
cept in  bad  weather.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
about  early  lambs,  and  felt  convinced  they  would  endure  the 
change  of  feed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  grass  became 
sour,  without  being  so  liable  to  disease,  better  than  later  and 
consequently  more  tender  lambs  would.  He  did  not 
admire  Shropshire  sheep,  except  for  fatting ;  but  they  were 
not  so  advantageous  for  selling  off  the  lambs  and  eves.  He 
considered  mangold  produced  poor  milk  ;  but  the  quality  might 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  oats.  If  ewes  were  kept  rather 
short  of  feed  a  fortnight  or  so  before  lambing,  they  were  not 
so  liable  to  inflammation.  Some  people  did  not  like  lambing 
in  a  yard :  but  generally  speaking  he  nad  found  that  method 
both  safe  and  advantageous.  There  was  no  rule  to  be  laid 
down,  as  far  as  he  could  see  ;  the  great  object  was  to  keep 
them  dry  and  healthy. 

Mr.  J.  Eeadeb,  observed  that  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  lambing 
in  the  yard  or  in  the  open  field.  If  they  preferred  the  close 
fold,  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  situation ;  and  if  they  had  a 
low,  damp  situation,  they  were  likely  to  lose  a  great  many  sheep. 
But  if  the  fold  was  on  a  high,  dry,  healthy  position,  they  were 
quite  as  safe  as  in  the  open  field.  Very  little  had  been  said  as 
to  the  sort  of  sheep  preferred  j  but  Mr.  White  had  said  he  did 
not  like  Shropshires.  Now  he  rather  differed  from  that 
opinion.  If  they  wanted  to  sell  out  pur-lambs  it  was  quite** 
well  to  adhere  to  the  Downs  j  but  if  th%y  intended  to  keep 
their  lambs,  they  would  find  there  was  considerably  more  proof 
in  the  Shropshires  than  in  the  Downs.  They  did  not  lose  any- 
thing in  the  old  ewes,  and  theywent  off  quite  as  readily ;  after 
these  he  liked  the  Improved  Hampshire*.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  they  could  get  a  better  back  and  ohest  if  they  seemed 
a  good  sort  of  Shropshires  than  in  any  other  sheep.  There 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  Shropshire  breed ;  but  if  he 
might  take  it  as  a  criterion  of  quality,  he  would  remind  them 
of  the  sheep  he  showed  at  Dorchester  last  Christmas  twite- 
months,  when  he  exhibited  some  two-tooth  sheep  agaiait 
some  of  the  six-tooth,  and  was  awarded  the  prize  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions.  He  saw  some  sheep  shown  at  Birmingham 
in  1866,  the  best  he  thought  he  ever  saw,  of  any  deecriptioo. 
There  was  one  class  of  sheep  which  were  very  much  puffed  up 
— he  would  not  say  whose — but  he  had  one  once,  and  if  they 
had  not  materially  improved  since,  he  would  not  have  them  it 
a  gift.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Shropshires  were  u 
proof  as  any,  and  yielded  quite  as  good  a  fleece. 

Mr.  LoNGMAJr,  after  thanking  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  valnsbk 
practical  essay,  observed  that  he  had  lived  near  him  many 
years,  and  knew  that  no  one  took  greater  pains  with  his  iheen 
and  few  would  show  a  better  flock.  This  was  proved  by  he 
being  able  to  sell  ewes  at  the  present  time  at  50s.  each,  with- 
out corn  or  cake ;  and  the  lot  of  ewes  he  had  just  going"?* 
were  as  fine  as  he  (Mr.  Longman)  had  ever  seen.  flr.  w* 
lived  in  a  high  locality,  although  the  land  was  good.  Be  (Mr- 
Longman)  had  been  very  unfortunate  for  many  years,  and  he 
thought  it  was  in  conseqbenoe  of  the  ewes  being  chilled  before 
lambing  and  inflammation  setting  in.  He  thought  a  sheltered 
dry  place  for  the  protection  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  by  night 
was  to  be  preferred,  allowing  them  to  run  out  by  day,  thus 
sheltering  the  Lambs  for  two  or  three  days  before  turning 
them  into  the  fold.  Since  he  had  adopted  that  plan  he  had 
saved  a  great  many  more  than  formerly.  He  had  been  usnr, 
some  sheep  which  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Reader,  and  they  were 
as  good  as  he  could  wish ;  they  were  a  mixture  from  a  Shrop- 
shire ram  and  Mr.  Reader**  ewes.  Last  year  he  had  a  «j» 
lot  of  lambs  and  very  healthy  indeed.  He  had  used  Mr. 
Saunders's  sheep  for  many  yearsjand  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
them.  But  he  was  especially  well  pleased  with  the  utUe 
Shropshire  blood  he  had  introduced  into  his  flock,  for  he 
thought  they  produced  more  with  less  keep  than  with  amae 
other  breeds.  . 

The  Prssidsxt  said':  After  the  very  able  statement  mads 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  practical  manner  in  which  he  had  set  the 
subject  before  the  Club,  they  had  great  cause  to  be  'wtMrt " 
him  for  coming  forward  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  thought  the  little  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  paper  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  exhaosuw 
style  in  which  it  had  been  treated.  It  was  a  auhiectofffw 
importance  to  farmers  generally,  when  they  all  depeaofd  w 
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much  upon  sheep.  la  the  first  place  there  was  no  doubt  they 
were,  as  a  class,  progressing  in  the  quality  of  the  sheep  pro- 
duced, and  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  that  thej  should  try 
experiments.  The  object  of  this  Club  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  together,  and  gain  experience  and  be- 
nefit from  the  practice  and  experiments  of  others,  and,  now  that 
the  price  of  mutton  was  so  good,  it  was  an  irapo riant  question 
to  the  fanner  whether  he  could  not  add  Sib.  or  4db.  a-quarter 
to  the  weight  of  his  sheep.  But  it  was  not  only  the  question 
of  mutton,  for  the  better  the  quality  of  their  sheep  the  more 
improved  quantity  and  quality  of  wool  would  result.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wool  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  improved  quality  and  treatment  of  sheep, 
and  those  high  prices  would  no  doubt  be  maintained  if  they 
continued  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  kept  up  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wool.  Therefore  these  facts  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  when  sheep  formed  so  large  an  element  in  the 
retains  of  the  fanner.  He  certainly  thought  they  were  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Ellis  for  bringing  the  subject  forward,  and  he 
hoped  he  was  satisfied  with  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
upon  it,  A  good  many  of  them  must  have  learnt  something 
to  their  advantage  by  what  they  had  heard  that  evening. 
Within  his  memory — which  was  not  a  very  long  time — there 
lad  been  many  improvements  in  the  breed  of  sheep.  He  did 
pot  speak  of  this  county,  because  he  was  comparatively  new  to 
it;  bat  he  said  generally  that  farming  and  the  cultivation  of 
sheep  were  now  much  higher  in  perfection  than  SO  years  ajro. 
That,  to  a  very  great  extent,  accounted  for  the  increased  value 
of  wool.  He  could  remember  the  time  when  lOd.  or  lid.  was 
thought  a  lair,  and  indeed  a  good  price.  He  thought  as  long 
as  they  could  keep  up  the  quality  and  improve  it  they  would 
keep  op  the  markets,  and  that  was  equally  important  as  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  animal.  Then  tnere  was  this  con- 
iideratum— they  obtained  a  better  kind  of  manure ;  and  he  could 
not  help  thinkiue  that  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  irtinciaf  feeding  stuff*  was  fully  compensated  for  by 


the  advantages  which  were  derived,  in  two  ways — by  the  extra 
quality  of  manure,  and  by  getting  the  lambs  much  earlier  than 
formerly.  Twenty  years  ago  people  were  satisfied  if  they  had 
lambs  when  the  grass  came  in  j  but  now  they  expected  their 
lambs  to  be  getting  up  pretty  strong  before  the  grass  came.  It 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  earlier  lambs  were  better,  and 
consequently  they  appeared  to  be  progressing  in  the  right  di- 
rection. No  theory,  20  years  ago,  could  have  persuaded  a 
man  that  to  get  lambs  in  an  ordinary  farm  at  Christmas  would 
pay ;  but  now,  with  the  artificial  feed  and  increased  science  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  it  was  found  that  great 
benefits  arise  from  having  lambs  in  earlier.  They  could  only 
arrive  at  such  conclusions  by  discussing  the  subject  at  such 
meetings  as  the  present,  and  that  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  this  Club.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deeply 
indebted  to  gentlemen  who  came  forward  to  give  them  the  be- 
nefits of  their  experience,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  admira- 
ble paper  he  had  laid  before  them  that  evening. 

Mr.  Ellis  briefly  replied,  and  said  for  some  years  he  had  been 
breeding  from  sheep  he  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Fooki  at 
Cerne,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  and  they  had 
turned  out  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  wool.  Mr.  Damen  had 
differed  with  him  as  to  giving  mangold  to  tbe  ewes.  He  did 
not  mean  they  should  be  entirely  fed  on  mangold ;  he  generally 
gave  them  a  cut  of  swedes  in  the  morning,  and  earned  out 
some  mangolds  for  them  in  the  after-part  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Header  had  spoken  of  Shropshire  sheep  •,  but  he  (Mr.  Mis) 
did  not  know  much  about  them ;  but,  if  he  was  an  anxious 
breeder  of  rams  in  Shropshire  and  wanted  to  sell  a  great  quan- 
tity, he  should  certaiuly  be  inclined  to  make  Mr.  Reader  a 
present  of  a  few,  especially  if  he  carried  them  as  he  had  done 
at  Dorchester.  He  thought  they  would  be  a  recommendation 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  goeat  object  they  all  should  have 
in  view  was  to  obtain  quality  as  well  as  sise  in  sheep. 


she:ep  as  a  means  of  impboving  worn-out  land. 


Our  observation  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  improvement 
of  worn-out  or  poor  lands  simply  by  feeding  sheep  on  them 
»  a  very  slow  process.  We  have  seen  large  sheep-walks 
which  had  been  under  such  management  for  many  years  (pro- 
wbly  over  30),  and  yet  the  improvement  must  have  been  very 
aipht,  if  we  might  judge  by  the  condition  of  the  land  at  the 
m  of  that  period.  And  if  we  reflect  a  little  we  will  see  that 
[his  is  just  the  result  wc  might  have  expected.  It  is  true  that 
«rje  amounts  of  vegetable  matter  are  produced  and  fed  off, 
m  much  of  this  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  a  condition  which 
« the  very  best  for'  promoting  its  fertility.  But  at  the  same 
une  large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  matters 
we  carried  off  in  the  shape  of  wool  and  mutton,  and  the  loss 
thus  occasioned  is  in  general  very  nearly  equal  to  the  gain 
Kerning  from  the  other  part  of  the  process.  This  loss  might 
be  met,  and,  in  a  measure,  counteracted  by  feeding  the  sheep 
'« the  ground  with  rich  food  so  as  to  return  to  the  soil  more 
(ku»  was  taken  away.  We  have  seen  this  done  with  appa- 
rently good  results,  and  Aid.  Mechi  relates  that  a  farmer  of 
taaqoaintance  manured  his  grass  land  by  sowing  a  portion 
of  it  every  day  broadcast  with  beans.  The  pigs  were  then 
tamed  in,  and  regularly  picked  up  every  bean,  at  the  same 
tine  manuring  the  land  so  sown.    Mr.  Mechi  states  that  this 

2.  l  per  than  the  <*un£ cart*  **ufc  we  liave  yefc  to  *eara  that 

he  has  adopted  it  in  his  own  practice,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
*g*rd  it  as  a  very  wasteful  process,  as  we  shall  see  towards 
Uwclos.'  of  this  article. 

We  have  known  sheep  to  be  used  in  three  different  ways 
tor  the  improvement  of  land.  The  first  and  rudest  plan  is 
«at  DUistted  in  some  portions  of  the  south  of  England,  where 
Uje  sheep  are  fed  during  the  day  upon  land  which  is  considered 
tiuWe  value,  and  at  night  are  folded  upon  the  fields  destined 
w  tbe  wheat  crop.  In  this  case  the  sneep  are  used  as  mere 
^are-curriers  or  dung-carts,  and  it  is  obviously  a  means  of 
roMttng  one  field  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  other. 

fne  second  method  is  that  which  prevails  so  largely  in 
^ouaud,  where  the  turnip  and  some  other  crops  are  fed  off 
™*  land  on  which  they  were  grown,  by  means  of  sheep.    This 


is  an  economical  and  efficient  process,  especially  when  the  tur- 
nips are  supplemented  by  oilcake  or  grain.  The  harvesting, 
carting,  feeding,  &c,  of  the  turnips,  and  the  re-carting  and 
spreading  of  the  manure,  is  a  heavy  item  if  the  turnips  are 
carried  to  the  barnyard,  and  there  fed  to  the  sheep,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  our  climate  does  not  allow  of  the 
same  practice — at  least  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  case  of 
feeding  high-priced  food,  however,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr. 
Mechi  s  friend,  the  loss  is  very  great.  Wo  lose  not  only  the 
labour  of  sowing  the  beans,  but  the  labour  of  the  pigs  in  col- 
lecting them,  and  this  is  equal  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
pork.  Moreover,  a  ton  of  beans  or  oilcake  is  more  valuable 
as  manure  when  fed  with  straw  or  roots,  and  composted  in  the 
barnyard,  than  when  fed  alone. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  while  it  ia  a  valuable  and  econo- 
mical process  to  feed  off  the  produce  of  the  land  by  means  of 
sheep,  it  will  not  pay  to  cart  out  muck  food  to  the  field  with  a 
view  to  consuming  it  on  the  ground.  The  only  case  in  which 
we  can  concede  this  to  be  allowable  is  where  a  small  quantity  of 
rioh  food  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  a  poorer  kind. 

The  third  system  is  where  sheep  are  fed  on  the  produce  of 
the  farm  in  the  barnyard  during  winter,  and  the  manure  pro- 
perly cared  for,  composted  and  spread  over  the  land  in  the 
spring.  It  is  well  known  that  this  system  has  been  largely 
adopted  by  the  well  known  wheat  grower,  John  Johnston  of 
Geneva,  who  has  generally  fattened  about  500  aheep  each 
winter,  and  thus  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  the  very  richest 
manure.  That  this  is  the  true  system  for  this  country,  on  land 
of  tolerable  quality,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  on  poor  and  worn- 
out  land  it  will  hardly  pay  as  a  first  step.  The  (Treat  means 
for  improving  such  Unas  m  reasonable  time  is  capital.  With- 
out this  it  is  up-hill  business  ;  and  if  the  former  have  abun- 
dance of  capital  he  will  not  adopt  the  rude  process  which  we 
are  about  to  indicate  as  the  best  available  method  for  reclaim- 
ing worn-oat  land  without  having  recourse  to  thorough  culture. 
It  is  a  system  which  we  have  seen  practised  substantially  as 
we  describe  it,  and  with  very  fair  results.  Aeatob, 

—America*  Country  Gentleman, 
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COLVIN'S   PATENT   HYDRAULIC   COW-MILKING   MACHINE. 


The  above  engraving  illustrates  the  cow-milking  ma- 
chine of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late.  The 
Vermont  Agricultural  Society  gave  the  machine  a  first 
premium,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  awarded  it  a  grand 
medal,  and  the  New  England  Society  a  diploma.  Water 
is  the  agent  used  to  work  the  milker,  which  operates  on 
Nature's  own  plan  of  suction,  applied  to  the  teats  of  the 
cow.  It  is  said  that  cows  seem  to  enjoy  the  process 
much  better  than  being  milked  by  hand,  as  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  the  imitation  to  the  sucking  of  the  calf 
is  nearly  complete.  We  take  the  following  description 
from  the  "  American  Artizan" : — 

"  Any  ordinary  churning  power  will  work  a  half-dozen 
milkers,  milking  as  many  cows  at  once ;  and  one  man 
can  attend  them.  One  person  can  attend  to  the  milking 
of  dairies  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  cows,  getting 
all  the  milk,  and  saving  it  from  dirt  or  waste.  At  the 
right  of  the  machine  is  seen  a  pulley,  to  which  motion  is 
communicated,  actuating  the  pumps  placed,  one  for  each 
cow,  upon  the  framework  which  supports  the  stanchions. 
By  means  of  a  horizontal  bar  several  of  these  pumps  may 
be  operated  in  unison,  and  a  volume  of  water  is  thus 
worked  back  and  forth  in  the  pipes  attached  to  the  pumps. 


At  the  other  end  of  this  pipe  is  the  milker,  which  is 
attached  to  the  cow's  teats,  and  is  supported  in  place  by 
the  pipe  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  pump.  The 
milker  consists  of  four  rubber  tubes,  which  inclose  and 
clasp  the  teats  of  the  cow,  and  are  connected  to  t  vessel 
made  by  attaching  two  iron  plates,  and  so  formed  that 
at  the  base  of  each  tube  which  incloses  the  teat  there  is 
a  globular-shaped  reservoir,  and  placed  between  the  plates 
and  dividing  the  reservoir  horizontally  is  a  rubber  dia- 
phragm, which  forms  an  elastic  partition.  All  the  space 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  pump  and  stanchion  is  filled 
with  water,  which  remains  there  constantly,  and  when 
the  pump  is  in  motion  this  body  of  water  oscillates  in  the 
tube,  causing  the  rubber  diaphragm  to  oscillate  corres- 
pondingly to  the  motion  of  the  pump ;  and  at  each  motion 
from  the  diaphragm  a  vacuum  is  produced  which  draws 
the  milk  from  the  udder  of  the  cow ;  and  this  milk,  br 
means  of  proper  valves,  is  discharged  into  a  pipe  and  con- 
ducted to  a  can  partly  sunk  in  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  may  be,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
is  impossible  to  waste  the  milk  or  get  dirt  iu  it.  *■* 
milkers  are  self-adjusting,  will  fit  any  cow,  large  or  small. 
milking  the  four  teats  of  the  cow  at  the  same  time,  and 
milking  the  three-teated  cows  as  well  as  any/1 
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Abortion  ocean  oftener  and  more  readily  in  the  cow  than  in 
my  other  animal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  classes  of 
occurences  on  a  farm.  A  cow  which  has  once  been  afflicted 
with  it  can  never  be  depended  on  for  farther  breeding,  bnt 
woeld  very  probably  miscarry  on  every  future  occasion  as  on 
the  first;  and  hence,  to  prevent  repeated  disappointments  and 
losses,  she  most  be  discarded  from  the  cowhouse,  and  fattened 
far  the  batcher.  The  loss  of  her  calf  also  occasions  a  blank  in 
the  number  of  live  stock  to  be  brought  up  during  the  season, 
and  obliges  the  farmer  to  procure  a  young  animal  by  purchase. 
Yet  any  farmer  who  happens  to  be  tried  with  the  occurrence 
most  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  various  causes  of  abortion, 
ud  mast  exercise  considerable  assiduity  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
prevent™  and  remedies,  in  order  to  his  probably  escaping  far 
vote  consequences  than  the  miscarriage  of  a  single  cow,  and 
tie  necessity  of  purchasing  a  single  calf. 

Abortion  sometimes  becomes  remarkably  frequent,  and  even 
appears  to  assume  an  epixootic  or  epidemic  character  in  par- 
Scalar  districts,  or  upon  particular  farms.  Chabcrt,  in  his 
"  Veteriaary  Instructions,"  relates  an  instance  of  a  farmer  at 
Toory,  who  unwittingly  introduced  an  abortive  habit  among 
his  raws  by  the  porcnase  of  a  strange  cow  at  a  fair— who 
witnessed  the  transmission  of  the  habit,  apparently  from  that 
one  animal,  to  all  his  breeding  cows,  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty  yean— who  could  discover  nothing  in  either  the  pre- 
vious condition  or  the  current  treatment  of  any  of  his  cows  to 
indicate  a  predisposition  to  the  habit — who  sold  off  cows  that 
bad  aborted,  purchased  seemingly  sound  cows  in  their  stead, 
rebuilt  his  cowhouse,  altered  the  whole  economy  of  his  live 
•tock,  repeatedly  changed  his  bull,  and  tried  every  other  ex- 
pedient he  could  think  of,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pest,  and  who 
was  baffled  at  every  step,  and  tortured  to  see  the  abortive  habit 
m  preTalent  and  powerful  as  ever ;  until  at  last  he  sold  his 
whole  herd,  and  introduced  an  entirely  different  set  of  animals, 
altogether  free  from  sympathy  with  any  individual  of  his 
knaer  set  of  cows.  Both  this  instance  and  many  other  in- 
•kaees  of  a  similar  character  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  some  contagious  or  infectious  virus  in  the 
cow's  abortion ;  but  when  more  carefully  considered,  they  show 
the  disorder  to  be  propagated  rather  by  the  sympathies  of  a 
delicate  smell,  by  the  keen  power  of  an  irritable  imagination, 
or  by  some  other  influence  of  an  equally-subtle  nature,  and 
•together  peculiar  to  the  cow.  "  A  more  common  cause  of 
■listing  than  any  others,"  says  Mr.  Skellett,  "  and  which  is 
peculiar  on  the  influence  of  this  animal,  is  a  disagreeable, 
nauseous  smell.  The  cow  is  remarked  to  possess  a  very  nice 
ud  delicate  sense  of  smelling,  to  that  degree  that  the  slinking 
of  one  cow  is  apt,  from  this  circumstance,  to  be  communicated 
to  s  great  number  of  the  same  herd  ;  it  has  been  often  known 
to  spread  like  an  infectious  disease,  and  great  losses  have  been 
saffered  by  cow-feeders  from  the  same?1  "  Some,"  says  Mr. 
Toast*,  "have  imagined  abortion  to  be  contagious.  It  is 
destructively  propagated  among  cows ;  but  this  is  probably  to 
be  explained  on  a  different  principle  than  that  of  contagion. 
h  has  been  stated  that  the  cow  is  an  animal  considerably 
imaginative,  and  highly  irritable  during  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy. In  abortion  the  foetus  is  often  putrid  before  it  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  placenta,  or  after-birth,  rarely  or  never 
Jjwsediately  follows  it,  but  becomes  decomposed,  and,  as  it 
drops  away  in  fragments,  emits  a  peculiar  and  most  noisome 
*ueu\  This  smell  seems  to  be  singularly  annoying  to  the 
other  cows ;  thev  sniff  at  it,  and  tlien  run  bellowing  about. 
Some  sympathetic  influence  is  produced  on  their  uterine 
organs,  and  in  a  few  days  a  greater  or  less  number  of  those 
that  had  pastured  together  likewise  abort."  These  views, 
though  not  demonstrable,  nor  even  tolerably  certain,  are  very 
fer  from  being  unphUosophical ;  and  as  they  possess  quite  as 
Bach  force  as  any  plausible  theory,  they  ought  to  induce  every 
fanner  and  cow-feeder  to  keep  the  cow-house  of  breeding- 
cows  is  a  clean,  sweet,  and  well-ventilated  condition — to 
Jttead  to  the  frequent  and  thorough  cleansing,  not  only  of  the 
feeding-troughs,  but  of  the  urine-gutters ;  to  protect  the  straw 
*  «ther  ntaterial  for  the  litter  of  the  sows  from  any  stain  of 


blood  or  putridity ;  to  cut  off  promptly  and  finally  all  vicinity 
of  an  aborted  cow  from  other  breeding  animals  of  the  cow- 
house; and  to  remove  and  inhume,  with  all  speed,  every 
vestige  of  the  uterine  discharge.  Such  practices,  however,  as 
the  fumigation  of  the  cow-house,  the  burning  of  feathers,  tar, 
and  sulphur,  and  the  smearing  of  the  parts  of  the  cow  with 
tar  or  fetid  oils,  as  means  of  destroying  smell  and  preventing 
contamination,  ought  either  to  be  wholly  avoided  or  very 
cautiously  observed ;  for  they  have  not  been  known,  in  even 
one  instance,  to  produce  a  decidedly  good  effect,  and  they  in 
all  cases  incur  a  hazard  of  creating  tlie  very  evil  which  thev 
are  intended  to  avert.  The  transmission  of  the  abortive  habit 
in  the  seemingly-epizootic  form  is  confessedly  an  obscure  sub- 
ject, possibly  yet  untraced  to  its  real  cause,  and  certainly  ill- 
combated  by  any  remedies  yet  devised;  and  hence  every 
intelligent  farmer  will  deal  with  it  according  to  the  best  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  keep  his  mind  open  to  any  explanation  of 
it  which  accident  or  observation  may  disclose. 

The  causes  of  the  abortion  of  the  cow  in  its  more  common 
forms  of  occurrence  are  better  known.  One  of  these  causes  is 
overfeeding.  Cows  when  in  an  extravagantly  high  condition  are 
in  continual  excitement,  and  constantly  liable  to  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  and  consequent  abortion.  M.  Cruzel  narrates 
that  three  cows  out  of  ten,  belonging  to  a  certain  farmer  who 
consulted  him,  aborted  in  the  first  year  of  their  breeding: ;  that 
two  of  these  three  aborted  also  in  the  second  year,  whilst  the 
third  produced  a  feeble  calf,  which  died  on  the  second  day ; 
that  a  fourth  of  the  ten  cows  aborted  in  the  third  year;  that, 
on  then  being  called  in  to  examine  and  prescribe,  he  observed 
all  the  cows  to  be  in  an  unnecessarily  high  condition,  and  drew 
blood  from  them  all,  and  ordered  a  material  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  their  food ;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  his  treatment, 
their  habit  of  abortion  was  completely  removed.  Another 
cause  is  the  feeding  of  cows  with  baa  hay.  Mr.  Lindsay  states 
that  no  fewer  than  ten  out  of  twenty- two  cows  of  a  respectable 
friend  of  his  who  kept  a  dairy  aborted  in  one  year ;  that  other 
animals  of  his  friend's  stock  contracted  diseases,  some  ratal,  and 
most  of  them  disastrous,  about  the  same  period ;  and  that 
both  the  abortions  and  the  other  diseases  were  clearly  traceable 
to  the  unavoidable  feeding  of  the  cattle  with  very  badly  saved 
or  very  badly  preserved  hay.  A  third  cause  is  the  autumn- 
grazing  of  the  cow  upon  fields  thinly  covered  with  hoar-frost. 
In  Switzerland,  abortion,  though  occurring  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  sets  in  with  virulence,  and  becomes  multiplied  ten- 
fold, at  the  period  when  hoar-frost  begins  to  appear  on  the 
fields.  This  cause  of  abortion,  however,  may  be  resolved  into 
the  more  general  one  of  feeding  cows  on  any  pasture  which  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  inflammatory  disorders.  Cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  exposed  to  serious  injury,  and  sometimes  incur  palsy 
of  the  rumen  or  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  from 
feeding  in  autumn  upon  fields  covered  with  hoar-frost ;  and 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  create  general  excitation  in  the 
bestial  system  is  likely,  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  cow,  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  womb.  A  fourth  cause  is  grazing 
upon  pastures  containing  acrid  plants,  or  upon  the  coarse,  rank 
herbage  of  low,  marshy,  and  woody  grounds.  This  cause 
operates  with  great  force  also  in  producing  the  diseases  called 
red-water.  A  fifth  cause  is  the  drinking  of  stagnant  water.  Mr. 
White  mentions  that  three  successive  tenants  of  a  farm  near 
Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  relinquished  possession  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  losses  of  cattle  by  abortion,  red-water,  and 
other  diseases;  that  a  fourth  tenant  suffered  similar  losses 
during  five  years,  but  eventually  observed  his  cattle-pond  to  con- 
sist of  stagnant  water,  impregnated  with  dung  and  urine, 
and  suspected  this  to  be  the  source  of  his  cattle's  disorders ; 
and  that  Jie  shut  up  his  pond,  procured  a  supply  of 
good  spring  water  by  digging  or  boring,  and  was  rewarded 
both  by  the  disappearance  of  all  disease  from  among  his  cows, 
and  by  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  manufactured  from  their  milk.  A  sixth  cause  is  the 
drinking  of  water  impregnated  with  iron.  A  writer  in  a  Ger- 
man periodical  states  that,  in  1822,  twelve  of  his  pregnant 
heifers,  whieh  drank  from  the  ponds  of  water  strongly  impreg* 
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nated  with  iron,  east  their  calves ;  that  in  1823  twelve  other 
pregnant  heifers  drank  from  the  same  ponds,  and  likewise 
cast  their  calves ;  and  that  in  1824  ten  cows  which  drank 
other  water  safely  calved,  while  one  cow  which  drank  of  the 
ferruginous  water  aborted.  A  seventh  cause  is  feeding  with 
hard  nnsucculent  food,  or  occasioning  cows  to  diink  large 
quantities  of  water.  Mr.  White  states  that  in  January,  1712, 
all  the  cows  of  a  farmer  near  Graudvilliers,  in  Picardy,  mis- 
carried ;  that  they  had  been  kept  upon  the  straw  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  rye,  and  had  been  obliged  to  drink  lane  quantities 
of  bad  water,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment  from 
the  straw ;  and  that  the  causes  of  their  miscarrying  appeared 
to  be  the  distension  produced  by  the  large  quantities  of  water 
which  they  drank,  and  the  injury  sustained  by  the  third 
stomach  in  expressing  the  fluid  parts'  of  the  masticated  mass. 
Mr.  White  also  states  that,  in  one  year,  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
eight  cows  in  a  dairy  at  Charentin  miscarried ;  that  during 
the  preceding  season,  which  had  been  unusually  dry,  the  cows 
had  oeen  pastured  in  a  muddy  place,  flooded  by  the  Seine,  and 
had  generally  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  muddy  water,  feeding, 
on  crow-foot,  rushes,  and  other  similar  vegetation ;  and  that 
some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  brought  from  Lower 
Normandy,  where  they  had  suffered  indigestion  from  feeding 
on  lucerne,  and  had  obtained  relief  by  the  operation  of 
pauncliing.  Mr.  White  likewise  mentions  that  in  1789  all  the 
cows  in  the  parish  of  Beaulieu,  near  Mantes,  miscarried ;  and 
states  that  all  the  land  of  that  parish  is  very  retentive  of  water, 
and  that  so  much  rain  fell  upon  it  in  1789  as  repeatedly  and 
for  long  periods  to  flood  all  the  pastures,  so  that  the  grass  be- 
came rank  and  sour.  An  eighth  cause  is  the  too  peat  weight 
or  some  other  unsuitable  property  of  the  bull.  The  use  of  a 
too  heavy  male  is  an  error  well  understood  among  the  breeders 
of  sheep,  and  everywhere  exploded  :  but  it  was  formerly  very 
common  among  the  breeders  of  black  cattle,  and  even  yet  is  oc- 
casionally practised.  Many  instances  might  be  named  of  the 
infliction  of  serious  damage  by  a  great  overgrown  bull,  and  an 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wedge  of  a  bull  which  caused  a 
whole  dairy  of  nearly  twenty  cows  to  abort  in  one  year,  which 
was  sold  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  caused  all  his  cows  also 
to  abort,  and  which,  on  being  re-purchased  bv  the  original 
owner,  and  again  put  to  the  trial,  caused  another  set  of  cows 
to  abort.  A  ninth  cause  is  a  cow's  being  afflicted  with  catarrh, 
or  having  a  tendency  to  consumption.  A  cow  long  subject  to 
catarrh  rarely  becomes  pregnant,  or,  if  she  does,  is  verv  likely 
to  cast  her  calf;  and  a  cow  which  has  become  actually  con- 
sumptive is  almost  certain  to  miscarry.  A  tenth  cause  is  a 
cow  s  being  subject  to  hoove,  or  flatulent  distension  of  the 
stomach,  or  her  being  so  placed  while  pregnant  as  to  incur 
hoove.  Any  considerable  distension  of  the  rumen  seems  to 
press  so  heavily  on  the  ibstus  as  to  injure  or  destroy  it ;  and 
even  an  inconsiderable  distension,  if  suddenly  produced  by 
change  from  poor  to  luxuriant  food,  often  occasions  abortion. 
Cows  which  have  been  half  starved  on  meagre  herbage  during 
winter,  and  have  been  incautiously  removed  to  a  rich  pasture  in 
the  spring,  are  in  much  hazard  of  miscarrying.  A  farmer 
whose  dairy  has  hitherto  been  free  from  the  mischiefs  of  abor- 
tion ought,  on  purchasing  every  new  cow,  to  ascertain  her 
previous  habit  of  feeding,  lest,  by  too  sudden  a  change,  she 
incur  hoove,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  miscarrying.  An  eleventh 
cause  is  a  costive  or  especially  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
bowels.  "  It  must  be  observed/1  says  Skellett,  "  that  though 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  free  state  of  the  bowels,  a  laxity  of 
them  will  often  produce  abortion.  Cows  fed  very  much  upon 
potatoes,  and  such  other  watery  food,  are  very  apt  to  slink, 
from  their  laxative  effects.  In  the  food  of  the  cow  at  this  time 
a  proper  medium  should  be  observed,  and  it  should  consist  of 
a  due  proportion  of  other  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  fodder, 
so  as  the  bowels  may  be  kept  regularly  open,  and  no  more." 
A  twelfth  cause  is  fright.  Various  instances  have  occnrred  of 
whole  herds  of  cows  having  cast  their  calves  in  consequence  of 
the  terror  of  an  extraordinary  thunderstorm:  and  more  than 
one  instance  may  have  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  almost  every 
farmer,  of  individual  cows  having  been  driven  to  abortion  by 
common  frights.  A  thirteenth  cause,  and  rather  frequent  one, 
is  connection  with  the  bull  after  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy. A  fourteenth  cause  is  injury  from  fatigue,  from  the 
blows  of  the  cow-herd  or  of  other  persons,  or  from  the  con- 
tacts of  other  eo ws  in  season,  or  of  unskilfully  castrated  oxen. 
A  fifteenth  cause  is  similar  to  one  of  those  assigned  for  the 
apparently  epizootic  character  wj^ich  abortion  occasionally 


presents— 4he  prevalence  of  any  bad  odour.  "Of  what 
nature  that  odour  is  which  gives  offence,"  says  Skellet,  "we 
cannot  altogether  be  certain ;  but  the  author  has  remarked 
that  its  effects  occur  at  one  season  more  than  at  another,  and 
particularly  when  the  weather  has  been  wet,  and  the  cows 
have  long  been  kept  at  grass.  From  this  fact,  it  will  appear 
that  the  smell  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  connected  with 
their  feeding  at  that  time.'*  Yet  though  so  many  causes  ot 
abortion  have  been  distinctly  ascertained,  and  may,  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  be  still  found  in  operation,  instances  of  ab- 
ortion occur  in  the  case  both  of  individual  cows  and  of  whole 
herds  for  which  no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
Leiptia  Agricultural  Qatelte  of  March  22, 1777,  states  that 
"  by  an  unheard-of  fatality,  the  abortion  of  cows  in  that  dis- 
trict was  almost  general,  and  that,  after  the  most  anxious 
research,  no  assignable  cause  for  it  could  be  discovered,  hot 
would  any  medicine  or  medical  treatment  arrest  the  plague." 
In  1784,  according  to  Chabert,  all  the  cows  and  mares  at 
Chalons,  from  cause  or  causes  quite  unknown,  aborted ;  and  ii 
1787,  all  the  cows  at  Bonrnonville,  though  they  had  been  ia 
the  cowhouse  during  the  whole  winter,  and  had  been  veil 
taken  care  of,  cast  their  calves. 

The  suitable  preventives  of  abortion,  in  the  ease  of  individual 
cows,  are  distinctly  suggested  by  the  causes  of  the  disorder, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail.  But  as  some  of  the 
causes  are  only  occasional,  and  some  can  exist  only  in  peculiar 
localities  or  under  unusual  circumstances,  and  some  are  liable 
to  become  obscurely  as  well  as  suddenly  into  operation,  each 
farmer  ought  to  determine  to  which  of  the  several  castes  his 
particular  farm  or  herd  is  most  likely  to  be  obnoxious,  and  to 
adopt  his  principal  preventives  against  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  most  likely  causes.  Yet  a  few  precautions  or  mode*  of 
protective  treatment  are  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  o> 
almost  every  farm ;  such  as  the  regular  feeding  of  the  con, 
the  use  of  only  good  food  and  in  moderate  quantities,  the 
affording  of  free  access  to  good  water,  the  cleanliness  and  per- 
fect ventilation  of  the  cow-house,  the  avoiding  of  all  suadra 
exposure  to  considerable  increase  of  heat  or  cold,  the  checking 
of  all  tendency  to  plethora  or  undue  fulness  of  habit,  the  cau- 
tious but  steady  counteraction  of  any  tendency  toward  ernaea- 
tion,  the  adapting  of  particular  varieties  of  food  to  the  parti- 
cular taste  of  the  several  animals,  the  gentle  correction  of  asr 
tendency  toward  either  constipation  or  relaxation  of  the 
bowels,  the  prohibition  of  all  rough  usage  on  the  part  of  the 
cow-herd,  and  the  various  little  acts  of  consideration  and  kind- 
ness which  are  suggested  to  good  feeling  and  sound  jodgnat 
bv  a  knowledge  of  the  cow's  delicate  organism  and  compara- 
tively tender  susceptibilities.  Only  a  brutal-minded  cot- 
owner  will  pronounce  such  attentions  to  be  too  refined  for  i 
mere  animal ;  only  a  lazy  and  sluggardly  one  will  think  them 
too  troublesome  for  his  observance ;  and  only  one  of  narror 
knowledge,  ill-trained  principles,  and  wasteful  economy  will  «■ 

Sard  them  as  unnecessary  to  the  remunerative  working  of  the 
airy. 

The  abortion  of  the  cow  takes  place  at  various  starts  oi 
pregnancy,  from  the  half  of  the  usual  period  of  gestsbon  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth,  and  even  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
The  symptoms  of  its  approach  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
indications  of  approaching  parturition ;  but  as  they  are  oftener 
much  feebler  than  these,  and  are  usually  not  expected,  and 
sometimes  occur  only  under  the  observation  of  the  cow-hero 
or  other  parties  who  may  be  implicated  in  causing  them,  the? 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  proprietor 
till  they  have  become  greatly  aggravated  and  gone  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.  In  its  earlier  stages  the  cow  loses  appe- 
tite, ceases  rumination,  becomes  dull  and  oppressed,  suffers  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  staggers  a  little  in  her 
walk,  prolongs  the  period  of  reclining,  and  stands  a  compara- 
tively long  time  motionless  after  rising ;  and  in  its  later  stage 
she  loses  the  natural  roundness  ot  the  abdomen,  begins  to  ex- 
press pain  by  moaning,  exhibits  a  small,  wiry,  and  intermit- 
tent pulse,  shows  laboriousness  and  alight  convnlaiveness « 
breathing,  and  discharges  a  yellow  or  red,  glairy  fluid  from  the 
vagina.  The  last  of  these  symptoms  is  almost  alwsys  decisive. 
But  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when  the  abortion  is  eausea 
by  violence  or  extreme  fatigue,  tne  animal  evinces  such  seventy 
of  suffering  as  cannot  be  mistaken;  she  ceases  not  only  to 
ruminate,  but  to  eat,  paws  the  ground,  rests  her  kwontw 
manger  while  she  is  standing,  or  on  her  flank  while  she  a 
lying,  suffers  either  uterinejhsemorrhage  or  a  spasmodic  con- 
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tnctka  of  the  uterus,  and  endures  a  succession  of  very  violent 
throes  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

The  calf  or  foetus,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  expelled  dead 
w  putrid  \  and  in  other  cases  is  so  imperfect  and  feeble,  that 
it  reiy  rarely  lives.  When  an  occasional  case  does  occur  of 
the  expulsion  of  a  well-formed  living  foetus,  or  of  delivery  at 
a  ttMopaxatively  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  a  doubt  might 
probably  arise  as  to  whether  it  ia  properly  an  abortion  or  a 
parturition ;  for  so  considerable  a  variation  exists  in  the  actual 
period  of  healthy  gestation  among  cows  that  M.  Tessier  ob- 
served, in  1,131  instances,  a  minimum  of  340  days,  a  maximum 
of  321  days,  and  a  consequent  extreme  difference  of  no  less 
than  81  days.  The  effects  of  abortion  upon  the  cow,  even  in 
their  mildest  form,  hut  especially  in  bad  cases,  are  often  very 
senoBi.  When  the  foetus  has  been  several  days  dead,  and  the 
stems  experiences  considerable  spasmodic  action,  and  the  la- 
ter ia  difficult,  prolonged,  and  very  painful,  the  cow  is  much 
one  exhausted  than  in  natural  parturition  ;  she  acquires  little 
or  bo  appetite,  and  yields  no  milk ;  sho  appears  feeble,  wasted, 

ad  u  if  shrivelling  into  meagreness  of  oulk  ;   she  probably 

erairsdssome  internal  chrome  disorder,  or  the  elements  of 
ffluaaption,  and  she  either  drops  away  into  death,  or  recovers 
wrtk  iWness  and  difficulty.  Even  when  the  abortion  is  of 
isild  form,  and  entails  no  seemingly  disastrous  consequences, 
the  cot  loses  much  of  her  strength  and  character  as  a  breeder; 
sfo  will  almost  certainly  not  become  pregnant  on  the  next 
mason  of  being  in  season ;  she  may  acquire  a  kind  of  nym- 
phomania, and  become  a  nuisance  among  a  herd,  and,  as  al- 
ready stated,  when  she  does  again  become  pregnant,  she  is 
almost  certain  to  have  another  abortion.  Some  persons  assert, 
indeed,  that  the  enfeeblemeut  of  the  system  is  only  temporary; 
that  each  succeeding  abortion  occurs  at  a  later  and  later  period 
of  gestation ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
the  eow,  if  properly  treated,  will  overcome  her  habit  of  abor- 
tion, and  become  a  tolerably  safe  breeder.  But  no  farmer  who 
haa  a  doe  regard  for  his  own  interest  will  keep  an  unprofitable 
saimal  for  so  long  a  period  upon  his  premises  ;  nor,  for  the 
sake  of  remote  and  contingent  good,  will  he  incur  the  serious 
hazard  of  spreading  the  abortive  disorder  among  the  rest  of 
his  breeding  stock.  The  aborted  cow,  whenever  she  begins  to 
tower,  ought  to  be  fattened  and  sold ;  and  in  any  case  in 
*Meh  there  is  an  unconquerable  reluctance  to  part  with  her, 
we  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  kept  separate  from  her  com- 
panions for  at  least  two  months,  and  if  possible  for  ever. 

If  abortion  be  suspected,  and  the  earlier  symptoms  of  it 
oharred,  the  evil  may,  in  many  cases,  be  averted.  A  cow 
vhich  seems  to  be  menaced  with  it  ought  to  be  instantly  re- 
nted from  the  field  to  a  comfortable  shed  or  cow-house,  away 
fom  the  other  cattle.  If  the  fluid  she  discharges  be  only 
rUirj,  hat  not  offensively  smelled,  and  especially  if  any  motion 
"the  fetus  can  be  observed,  the  threatened  abortion  may 
pwblj  he  averted.  u  The  farmer,"  says  Mr.  Youatt, "  should 
taten  to  bleed  her,  and  that  copiously,  in  proportion  to  her 
J3*i  size,  and  condition,  and  the  state  of  excitation  in  which 
he  may  find  her ;  and  he  should  give  a  dose  of  physic  irame- 
&Wy  after  the  bleeding.  The  physic  beginning  to  operate, 
he  should  administer  half-a-drachm  of  opium  and  lialf-an- 
°u«  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  Unless  she  is  in  a  state  of 
Pjat  debility  he  should  avoid  above  all  things  '  the  comfort- 
able drink,'  whieh  tome  persons  bo  strangely  recommend,  and 


which  the  cow -leech  would  be  almost  sure  to  adminster.  He 
should  allow  nothing  but  gruel,  and  he  should  keep  his  patient 
as  quiet  as  he  can.  The  quantity  of  blood  proper  to  be 
drawn  from  a  cow  in  good  condition  may  probably  oe  five  or 
six  quarts ;  and  the  dose  of  physic  suitable  after  bleeding  may 
be  either  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  or  three  or  four  drachms 
of  powdered  aloes,  or  three  or  four  ounces  of  castor  oil,  ad- 
ministered in  a  quart  of  gruel.  But  should  the  animal  be  in 
very  poor  condition,  and  hei  bad  symptoms  have  been  induced 
by  exposure  to  cold,  bleeding  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  chief  reliance  placed  upon  gruel  and  an  opiate.  When  the 
symptoms,  earliest  observed  are  indicative  of  death  in  the 
foetus,  and  especially  when  the  fluid  discharged  by  the  cow  has 
a  decidedly  offensive  smell,  abortion  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
evitable, and  should  on  no  account  be  attempted  to  be  hindered, 
but  by  every  fair  and  possible  meaus  be  expedited.  The  cow, 
if  much  lever  exist,  ought  to  be  bled ;  she  may  even,  in  some 
cases,  receive  with  advantage  "  the  comfortable  drink,"  which 
cow-leeches  so  indiscriminately  administer ;  and  she  ought  in 
all  other  respects  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  par- 
turition. Tne  grand  difficulty  is  not  with  the  foetus,  but  with 
the  placenta  or  after-birth.  The  foetus,  instantly  on  being  ob- 
tained, ought  to  be  buried  deep  in  some  spot  which  no  cow  is 
likely  ever  to  frequent ;  and  the  placenta,  in  consequence  of 
being  in  an  unprepared  state  to  separate  from  the  womb,  and 
of  the  probability  of  its  being  so  long  retained  as  to  contract 
putridity  or  corruption,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  prompt  and 
sedulous  concern.  "A  dose  of  physic,"  says  Mr.  louatt, 
"  should  be  given  ;  the  ergot  of  rye  should  be  administered ; 
the  hand  should  be  introduced,  and  an  effort  made,  cautiously 
and  gently,  to  detach  the  placenta;  all  violence,  however, 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  for  considerable  and  fatal  haemor- 
rhage may  be  speedily  produced."  Yet,  whenever  the  placenta 
does  not  easily  yield  to  ordinary  appliances,  or  come  away  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  utmost  a  day,  the  fanner 
will  do  well  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Skcllet 
recommends,  as  a  means  of  bringing  off  the  placenta,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  cow,  when  fasting,  a  drink  containing  3  oz.  of 
juniper  berries,  2  oz.  of  bay  berries,  1  oz.  of  saltpetre,  1  oz.  of 
aniscseed,  t  oz.  of  gentian,  |  oz.  of  myrrh,  |  oz.  of  asafcetida, 
1  quart  of  mild  warm  ale,  and  1  quart  of  pennyroyal  tea,  and 
to  repeat  the  dose  daily  till  all  the  placenta  be  evacuated.  But 
such  compound  and  intricate  drugging  wants  the  simplicity  of 
the  best  veterinary  practice ;  and  at  all  events  ought  scarcely 
to  be  practised  or  imitated  by  the  farmer  in  indiscriminate 
cases,  or  without  competent  advice.  Youatt,  immediately  after 
the  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  him,  says : 
"  The  parts  of  the  cow  should  be  well  washed  with  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime ;  and  this  should  be  injected  up  the 
vagina,  and  also  given  internally.  Tn  the  meantime,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  the  cow-house 
should  be  well  washed  with  the  same  solution."  When  abor- 
tion has  once  occurred  on  a  form,  the  breeding  cows  ought  for 
a  year  or  two  to  be  watched  end  treated  with  unusual  care ; 
they  ought  to  be  sedulously  protected  from  the  various  causes 
by  which  abortion  is  induced ;  they  ought  to  be  well  fed,  yet 
not  suffered  to  become  fat ;  and  unless  they  happen  to  be  very 
lean  and  weak,  they  ought,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
months  of  every  occasion  of  pregnancy,  to  be  bled  and  mildly 
physicked.— -Rwro/  Cychpadta* 


COUNTY  FINANCIAL  BOARDS. 


The  question  of  Financial  Boards  is  making  way  with  the 
6nww.  The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
ttjfened  a  public  meeting  at  Plymouth  on  Monday  week,  in 
order  to  bring  the  question  before  the  farmers  drawn  thither 
V the  Fat  Cattle  Show.  Mr.  E.  Brydges  Willyams.  of  St. 
Uhuub,  presided,  and  avowed  himself  not  only  an  advocate 
wtb  establishment  of  Financial  Boards,  but  stated  likewise 
oat  he  had  long  been  so,  and  was  now  glad  to  find  tliat  many 
«  his  friends  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  movement  were 
jw  altogether  in  faronr  of  it.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by 
"■j meeting  that  it  considered  taxation  and  representation 
JJJJ**0 b*  coordinate,  and  that  the  present  administration  of 
^"wy  and  police  rates  was  opposed  to  that  principle.    Mr. 


Pratt,  who  proposed  this  resolution,  maintained  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  county-rate  waa  unconstitutional,  because 
it  waa  not  based  on  the  elective  principle.  An  agriculturist, 
whom  he  named,  had  had  his  rates  increased  fifty  pounds  a- 
year,  which  was  equal  to  the  subtraction  of  £1,000  from  his 
working  capital.  The  county-rate  was  jumbled  up  and  col- 
lected with  the  poor-rate,  so  that  "jobs  were  disguised ;"  the 
magistrates  lent  a  willing  ear  to  hungry  lawyers,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  magistrates  were  elected  into  the  county 
boards,  where  they  would  sit  and  administor  the  taxes  along 
with  a  certain  portion  of  representatives  of  the  yeomanry. 
Mr.  Bosevear  argued  that  county  boards  would  be  productive 
of  harmony.    Both  magistrates  and  yeomanry  would  unite  to- 
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gether,  and  even  if  the  result  was  not  more  economical,  it 
would  be  at  least  more  satisfactory,  as  they  would  at  least 
know  that  what  was  spent  they  had  voted  for.  Mr.  Sleeman 
cited  a  bit  of  magisterial  management  that  he  thought  would 
not  live  long  under  a  financial  boaid.  Every  prisoner  who 
died  in  Dartmoor  Prison  was  subjected  to  a  coroner's  inquest. 
There  is  a  coroner  at  Ashburton,  close  to  the  Moor,  and  there 
is  a  coroner  at  Torrington,  North  Devon — a  long  way  off. 
The  Torrington  coroner  was  preferred  to  the  neighbouring 
officer—which  certainly  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  worship- 
ful justices  had  to  pay  the  little  bill  for  the  business.  Lunacy 
and  Exminster  were  grounds  that  invited  financial  explorations. 
Bev.  Mr.  Eagles,  who  has  stirred  up  the  matter  in  Somerset, 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting ;  and  he  made  an  able 
speech.  He  said  that  the  principle  of  the  magistrates  levying 
and  applying  the  county-rate  was  not  unconstitutional,  because 
anciently  the  "  magistrates  were  elected  by  the  freeholders ;" 
but  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  Crown  usurped  the  power, 
and  representation  ceased.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  expendi- 
ture ofthe  county- rate,  or  county  cess  as  it  was  called,  was 
made  by  elective  bodies.  Mr.  James  Buller,  of  Hillside,  New- 
town Abbot,  delivered  a  short  but  stirring  speech,  in  which  he 
advocated  elective  bodies,  and  denounced  ex  officio  appoint- 
ments. There  appeared  to  be  something  so  debasing  in  this 
principle,  that  even  bishops  had  been  corrupted  by  it,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  ex-officio,  had  been  parties  to 
and  promoters  of  no  end  of  jobbery.  Mr.  Soltan,  who  is  an 
ex-officio,  but  has  always  proved  himself  a  staunch  advocate 
of  economy,  said  that  the  question  of  county  boards  was  of 


first  and  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest.  He  vu 
astonished  at  the  ratepayers  not  having  seen  this  before,  sod 
taken  united  action  on  it.  Only  recently  he  had  proposed  to 
the  magistrates  that  they  might  save  £1,800  a  jear  by  doing 
away  with  that  useless  body  of  Superintendents  of  Police. 
That  proposition  was  pooh-poohed,  but  it  would  not  hate  been 
had  he  been  backed  up  by  a  financial  board.  If  this  £1,800 
were  saved  they  would  be  able,  by  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
police,  to  have  a  much  more  effective  force,  with  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure. Would  any  town  community  submit  to  this  state 
of  thine*  P  Then  why  should  the  agricultural  body !  Let 
them  only  organise  themselves  in  a  Chamber  of  Agncnitnre, 
and  they  would  soon  save  the  subscription  it  would  coitthem. 
As  things  were  managed  now  at  Exeter,  magistrates  at  a  dis- 
tance were  discouraged  from  attending  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
They  found  that  magistrates  residing  near  the  city  came  as  a 
compact  body,  and  generally  carried  the  measures  they  were  b 
favour  of.  If  county  boards  were  in  operation,  Mr.  Soltan 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  they  would  select  intelligent  magis- 
trates, along  with  their  more  intelligent  neighbours,  as  mem- 
bers of  such  boards,  and  then  the  magistrates  would  feel  that 
they  were  responsible,  and  that  it  was  their  dutyto  go  to 
Exeter  and  see  that  things  were  properly  done.  What  with 
increase  of  wages,  and  steady  increase  of  local  burthens,  the 
rent-paying  farmers  will  have  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own, 
and  it  behoves  them  to  listen  to  men  like  Mr.  Soltan,  and  we 
every  fair  and  constitutional  means  to  keep  down  expenditure. 
— The  We*Um  Timet. 


THE    USE    OF    MANUBE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Staindrop  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bolam ,  of  Keverston,  read  the  following  paper : 

Before  treating  of  the  definite  question  of  manures,  I  think 
it  will  be  advisable  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  general  and 
special  objects  we  have  in  view  when  applying  manure  to  our 
land.  Plants  may  be  briefly  said  to  consist  of  water,  organic, 
and  inorganic  matter ;  the  organic  matter  is  that  which  is  dis- 
sipated by  the  action  of  fire,  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen  (and  which  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere; ;  whilst  the  inorganic  or  mineral  consti- 
tuents are  those  left  after  the  plant  has  been  burnt,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  contain  potash,  silica,  lime,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  peroxide  of  iron, 
&c.,  which,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  the 
plant  requires,  are  entirely  extracted  from  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently that  portion  of  the  plant-formation  we  have  chiefly  to 
consider  this  evening.  Now  comes  the  question — Whence 
does  the  soil  obtain  these  inorganic  substances  I  have  just 
enumerated  as  being  extracted  from  it  by  the  crops  P  All  soils 
may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  consist  principally  or  fragments  of 
rock  in  different  stages  of  pulverization,  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion indeed  being  reduced  to  such  a  fine  powder  as  to  be  solu- 
ble, or  available  as  food  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the 
plant,  through  the  medium  of  water.  The  atmospheric  influ- 
ences are  however  constantly  at  work,  slowly  converting  in- 
soluble particles  of  soil  to  a  soluble  condition,  and  supplying  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  more  the  land  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  weather,  by  means  of  drainage, 
ploughing,  &c.,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  does  its  restoration 
proceed ;  but  this  process  of  natural  restoration  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  continual  drafts  that  are  made  on  the  resources 
of  the  soil  by  our  crops,  and  it  is  therefore  only  by  returning 
in  the  farmyard  manure  a  part  of  what  has  been  extracted,  and 
by  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  that  we  can  hope  to  sus- 
tain or  increase  its  fertility.  We  cannot  have  a  more  striking 
instance  of  this  than  by  watching  the  operations  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  on  maiden  land.  In  manv  cases  the  enterpris- 
ing squatter  has  levelled  tracts  of  the  mighty  forests,  and  raised 
year  after  year  rich  crops  of  grain,  without  returning  anything 
to  the  soil,  thinking  that  long  before  that  fertile  land  could  be 
exhausted,  his  fortune  at  least  would  be  made.  But  already 
very  many  such  have  found  out  that  their  farms  became  im- 
poverished, and  incapable  of  growing  grain  without  the  aid  of 
manure,  long  before  their  purses  were  filled  j  and  they  had 


then  to  consider  the  best  means  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
that  fertility  they  had  so  wantonly  exhausted.  How  roach 
more  therefore  should  we  endeavour  to  restore  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  our  land,  which  we  all  know  to  have  been  ante 
cultivation  for  very  many  centuries,  and  in  many  cases,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  almost  as  shortsighted  a  manner  as  the  instance 
I  have  quoted.  Before  attempting  to  improve  oar  land,  we 
should  carefully  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  total  or 
partial  infertility,  that  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  the  most  effre- 
tual  economical  means  possible.  The  causes  of  infertility  ro 
soils  can  be  divided  into  three  classes — viz. :  1.  To  the  pre- 
sence of  some  noxious  substances,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  stag- 
nant water,  &c.,  or  to  the  superabundance  of  some  particular 
food-constituent  of  the  plant,  as  in  peaty  and  boggy  land,  where 
there  is  too  great  a  preponderance  of  vegetable  remains.  2nd. 
The  absence  of  the  food  necessary  for  vegetable  life,  as  in  thin 
and  shallow  soils,  or  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  inju- 
dicious cultivation.  3rd.  The  bad  mechanical  texture  of  the 
soil,  as  when  sandy  soils  are  too  loose  and  porous ;  or  when 
clay  soils  are  too  close,  heavy,  and  retentive,  although  con- 
taining abundantly  all  the  food  necessary  for  vegetation,  and 
which  only  require  mechanical  improvement  to  become  ei- 
ceedingly  fertile.  The  most  important  of  all  the  mechanical 
means  of  improving  land  is  by  drainage,  as  not  only  u  the 
presence  of  stagnant  water  a  source  of  infertility,  bat  it  also 
very  greatly  impedes  the  effects  of  manure.  But  I  will  not 
say  more  on  the  subject  of  drainage  fas  I  think  so  important 
a  question  should  have  the  undivided  attention  of  this  Club 
on  some  future  occasion),  than  to  say  that  manuring  wet  and 
undrained  land  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  Farmyard 
manure  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  natural,  important,  economi- 
cal, and,  when  properly  prepared,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
materials  we  can  rely  upon  for  sustaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  I  have  not  time  this  evening  to  dwell  upon  the  natural 
and  artificial  foods  for  cattle,  together  with  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  them,  that  tend  most  to  the  production  of  good 
manures ;  and  I  think  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  had 
more  attention  by  farmers  generally  than  the  actual  manu- 
facturing of  this  food  after  it  has  passed  through  the  animal 
into  the  best  form  of  manure,  and  it  is  therefore  to  the  latter 
point  that  I  will  chiefly  call  your  attention.  The  food  of  ani- 
mals is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  containing  the  non- 
nitrogenous  compounds  consumed  in  the  lungs  to  produce 
that  heat  which  animal  life  requires,  and  the  other  dinwoa 
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mating  of  the  nitrogenous  principle  of  plants  which  fur- 
sish  the  materials  requisite  for  the  formation  of  blood,  flesh, 
bone,  &c,  which  is  the  smallest  and  choicest  portion  of  all  the 
Tegetahla  mbstances  used  for  food.  These  two  compounds  are 
generally  called  the  M  heat-giving*  and  "  flesh-formm*"  prin- 
ciples of  food.  The  former  is  returned  through  the  lunge  in 
breath  to  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  earned  off  by  the  skin,  is  returned  to  the  earth 
ia  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements.  I  will  now  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  feet  which  I  think  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of-ouaelT,  that  the  urine  of  animals  is  decidedly  the  most 
Tilaible  of  their  excrements ;  and  yet  I  think  I  may  truly  say, 
is  s  general  role,  of  nothing  is  the  farmer  so  wasteful  and 
aides.  We  can  hardly  pass  a  manure-heap  without  seeing 
it*  liquid  essence  oozing  out  and  gradually  flowing  away,  or 
Baking  into  the  ground*  without  the  slightest  effort  being 
aide  to  save  such  deliberate  waste  j  and  in  Tery  many  in- 
itsaces  the  drains  from  fold-yards  either  discharge  their  va- 


&»  the  urine  escape  from  yards  and  manure-heaps,  where 
aeus  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  but  also  when  they  are  ex- 
port to  the  sir,  rain  gradually  soaks  through  the  manure, 
ihfncting  in  its  transit  as  much  of  the  soluble  portion 
u  it  can  hold  in  solution ;  and  this  soluble  portion,  it 
aust  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  very  part  most  important 
to  Testation.  The  urine  of  animals  contains  nearly  all 
the  ahrogen  originally  present  in  their  food,  and  the  value 
of  food  as  a  nourishing  material  is  chiefly  dependent 
apon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains.  It  u  also  upon 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  that  the  value  of  ma- 
nsre  depends,  as  on,  decaying  the  nitrogen  is  turned 
iatoamaa*ja,that  is  io  say,  into  one  of  the  most  important 
feediae;  materials  of  plants.  For  this  reason  the  urine  is  more 
TalaaMe  than  the  solid  excrement,  the  latter  containing  much 
has  nitrogen.  When  urine  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  its 
laid  condition,  spontaneous  decay  takes  place,  by  which  the 
nitrogen  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  volatile  ammonia,  and 
octpes  into  the  air ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  and  absorbed 
ky  the  litter,  no  such  loss  takes  place.  The  proportion  of  am- 
Boaia  present  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  or  cow  is  nearly  three 
tines  that  in  the  solid  excrement,  and  in  the  urine  of  the 
tap  nearly  twice  sas  much.  Nothing  varies  more  in 
nine  than  farm-yard  manure,  made  under  different  systems  of 
feeding  and  nianageineJit  and  by  animals  of  various  species, 
'get,  and  sexes.  Though  neither  the  solid  nor  liquid  excre- 
ment of  animals,  separately,  contains  all  the  constituents  requi- 
site for  the  food  of  plants ;  vet,  when  mixed  together,  and 
distributed  through  straw  ana  other  litter,  the  most  complete 
"d  only  perfect  manure  is  formed.  No  farm-yard  manure  is 
w  veil  made  and  valuable  as  that  produced  by  feeding  cattle  iu 
tats,  when  nothing  is  lost  bv  drainage,  and  all  is  well  mixed 
ad  compressed  bv  the  treading  of  the  animals.  Farm-yard 
aware,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, "  dung,"  cannot  be 
tpptied  to  the  crops  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  fresh  state, 
* » considerable  portion  of  the  food  constituents  of  plants  tliat 
it  coatains  only  become  soluble  on  decomposition,  and  it  ia  for 
this  reason  that  long  dang  has  not  such  an  immediate  effect  on 
iteration  as  short  dung,  as  a  great  part  of  the  former  only 
amines  available  as  food  after  it  has  decayed  in  the  land,  whilst 
is  the  latter  this  decay  or  fermentation  has  already  taken  place 
is  the  manure-heap.  It  is  the  compounds  of  the  urine  that 
fot  enter  into  that  putrefaction  which  gradually  takes  place 
knmgh  the  entire  heap,  but  it  is  only  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
tbe  interior  of  the  heap  that  combustion  is  rapid  enough  to 
•pirate  the  «""m»'*  in  a  volatile  state,  and  this  is  absorbed 
iad  retained  by  some  of  the  compounds  in  the  outer  and  cooler 
pvti  of  the  mass,  before  it  can  escape  (to  any  extent)  into  the 
£r  *nd  be  lost ;  and  therefore  when  the  heap  is  left  undisturbed 
™n*g  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  only  loss  it  sustains  is 
«j  the  fluid  portion  sinking;  to  the  bottom,  and  escaping  thence, 
|sd  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  rain  soaking  through,  as 
jbw«  described  above ;  and  for  this  reason  the  manure  heap 
"wld  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and  placed  on  a  water- 
r**(  bottom,  from  whie  hthe  liquid  can  only  escape  by  drainage 
ato  a  tank  made  for  the  purpose,  and  from  which  it  can  be 
ptnped  up  and  distributed  over  the  heap  from  time  to  time. 
JV only  circumstance  that  renders  it  unnecessary  to  have  the 
**?  udet  cover,  is  when  the  quantity  of  Utter  used  is  so  great 


as  to  prevent  fermentation  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture, 
which  the  rain  will  then  supply.  But  I  think  we  never  hear 
of  that  superabundance  of  straw  in  this  district,  and  may  there- 
fore take  it  as  a  rule  that  all  our  manure  should  be  covered  in 
when  heaped,  drained  as  above-mentioned,  and  left  unturned 
during  fermentation ;  as  it  is  only  by  opening  and  disturbing 
the  mass,  that  appreciable  loss  of  volatile  ammonia  takes 
place.  When  dung  cannot  be  thus  properly  manufactured, 
I  should  recommend  its  being  at  once  spread  on  to  the  land, 
andplonghed-in  at  the  first  opportunity ;  as,  when  spread  out 
on  the  land,  no  loss  of  ammonia  takes  place,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  fermentation ;  and  whatever  is  washed  through 
by  rain,  is  retained  in  the  soil  till  required,  and  the  more  bulky 
portion  will  decay  when  plouthed-in.  Indeed,  this  system  of 
spreading  long  dung  on  the  land  is  often  resorted  to  in  very 
stiff  clays ;  for,  when  ploughed-in,  additional  porosity  and 
looseness  are  given  to  the  soil.  Whenever  manure  is  applied 
to  the  land,  it  should  be  at  once  spread,  not  left  in  email 
heaps,  as  in  the  latter  case  not  only  does  partial  fermentation 
take  place,  with  consequent  loss  of  ammonia,  but  also  the 
amount  of  soluble  matter  washed  through  by  the  rain  cannot 
be  retained  by  the  surface-soil  on  which  it  rests,  and  con- 
sequently much  soaks  through  into  the  subsoil  and  is  lo  s 
Artificial— or,  in  other  words,  special-— manures  differ  from 
farmyard  or  general  manure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  land  some  particular  group  of  the 
food-constituents  of  the  crop  we  wish  to  raise,  that  are  absent 
or  not  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  soil,  and  of  which  con- 
stituents few  artificial  manures  contain  more  than  a  very  few ; 
whereas  well-made  dung  contains  every  food  constituent  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  therefore  most  important 
that  farmers  should  be  acquainted  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  chemical  nature  of  their  land,  with  the  food-constituents 
that  are  reouired  by  different  crops,  and  in  what  proportion, 
and  with  the  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  the  special 
manures  they  purpose  using.  As  the  number  of  artificial  ma- 
nures now  made  use  of  is  so  great,  and  our  time  this  evening 
so  limited.  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  certain  number  of  the  most  important  and  most  generally 
used  manures,  namely,  the  superphosphates,  bone  manures 
(which  come  under  the  head  of  phoaphatio  manures),  and 
those  known  as  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous,  namely,  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  soot.  Of  the  former  class,  bone  manures 
are  the  most  generally  known,  and  of  those  I  will  first  treat. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  bones  consist  of  mineral 
substances  (mainly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime),  whilst 
the  remainder  is  made  up  of  gelatine  and  fiat.  It  ia  princi- 
pally on  the  two  former  that  their  value  as  a  manure  depends  ; 
and  their  action  in  the  soil  is  greatly  retarded  by  the.  presence 
of  the  flatty  matter  which  by  its  presence  excludes  the  air  and 
moisture,  and  prevents  the  decay  of  the  gelatine  or  animal 
portion  of  the  bone,  for  which  reason  it  is  almost  useless  to 
apply  bones  in  a  fresh  condition.  It  is  therefore  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  manufacture  of  bone  manure  to  get  rid  of  the 
fat,  which  ia  done  by  boiling ;  by  which  means  the  oily  matter 
ia  extracted  from  the  bone,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  is  skimmed  off  and  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
boiled  bones  are  then  crushed  into  different  sizes,  and  sold  ss 
half  and  quarter-inch  bones  and  bonedust,  the  latterb  eing  de- 
cidedly the  beat  form  of  applying  bone  manure,  particularly 
when  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  crop  we  think  especially  re- 
quirea  it.  The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure 
is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to  a  soluble  state ;  and  by 
crushing  them  into  small  fragments,  a  greater  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  water  and  air,  causing  more  rapid 
decay,  and  consequently  conversion  of  the  phosphates  into  a 
soluble  condition,  and  of  the  animal  matter  into  ammonia.  The 
manner  of  applying  bones,  now  coming  into  moat  general  use, 
is  in  the  form  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  iu  which  condition 
all  the  effects  of  bonedust  are  produced  in  a  greater  degree. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  with  bones  that  have  been  moistened 
with  water  from  one-third  to  half  their  weight  of  aulnhuric 
acid,  when  heat  and  effeiresoence  take  place,  and  the 
bones  dissolve  into  a  creamy  fluid,  which  ia  allowed 
to  dryfortwo  or  three  daya;  itia  then  turned  with  a  spade,  and 
after  oryingfor  a  few  more  days,  forms  a  friable,  moist  gray 
powder.  The  great  advantage  this  superphosphate  of  lime 
has  over  bone  dust  is  that  it  contains  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  is  in  a  drier,  more 
uniform,  and  more  completely  pulverised  condition,  and  can 
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m&r*  be  Bmadrmnlaceoulr  applied  to  the  Uad.  Bat  the 
eatest  advantage  of  superphosphate  it  thai  it  can  be  mads  of 
ualor  neater  value  aa  a  maaare  from  other  combinations  of 


equal  org] 
phosphate 


therefore  be 
greateat 

r  greater 

ate  of  Haw  than  bones,  at  a  reduced  cost,  owiae;  to 
many  of  these  combinations  of  phosphate  of  line  being  of  no 
other  use.  The  principal  mineral  souces  from  which  super- 
phosphate is  now  made  are  Cambridge  coprolitea.  Sombrero, 
Spanish  and  German  phosphates,  with  others  of  lorn  yalne. 
Cambridge  eoprolites  are  found  in  layers  near  the  surface  of 
the  land,  inaereral  parts  of  that  and  adjacent  counties,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  fossil  excrements  of  antediln? ian  animals. 
Sombrero  phosphate  comes  from  the  West  Indie*,  where  the 
■apply  is  most  plentiful,  and  is  supposed  to  consist  of  fossil 
guano.  Superphosphate  should  be  carefully  pulverised,  and 
mixed  with  An*  ashes,  and  when  applied  to  root  crops  should 
be  within  reach  of  the  plant  in  its  early  state  of  vegetation, 
when  it  has  the  effect  ofhsstoning  its  growth,  and  enabling  it 
to  gain  supplies  of  nitrogen  from  the  etmospere,  and  often,  by 
producing  rapid  growth,  saying  it  from  destruction  by  the  fly : 
' .  per  acre  will  supply  sufhcient  phosphoric  acid  and 


2  or  3  cwt.  ^ 

idd  to  all  the  crops 
and  nitrogenous  manures.  Permian  guano  occupies  the  first 
position,  and  its  efficacy  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
fixed  ammonia  it  contains,  lib.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  yield- 
ing aa  much  ammonia  aa  241bs.  of  ▼ell-rotted  farmyard 
manure*  Guano  is  the  dung  of  sea-fowls  deposited  on  cer- 
tain tropical  islands,  where,  toe  rainfall  being  inconsiderable, 
it  is  accumulated  in  vast  quantities,  and  undergoes  a  varying 
amount  of  fermentation  and  decay,  and  after  spontaneous  dry- 
ing it  assumes  the  oondition  in  which  it  is  imported.  The 
guano  from  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  or  the  highest 
value,  owing  to  the  particularly  favourable  character  of  the 
climate.  Guano  is  unfortunately  liable  to  a  great  deal  of  adul- 
teration, and  sometimes  cargoes  are  much  damaged  on  the 
voyage  by  sea-water  and  other  means,  and  in  this  condition 
can  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  and  often  retailed  to  the  farmer 
as  genuine  guano.  Guano  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
ana  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  salt  or  dry 
earth,  to  ensure  a  more  even  distribution  over  the  land  than 
could  be  done  by  using  the  guano  alone,  also  preventing  any 
of  the  plants  being  burnt  by  lumps  of  euano.  Great  aavan- 
taew  ana  a  savins;  of  expense  may  be  gained  by  mixing  guano 
with  superphosphate,  as  although  guano  is  the  moat  valuable, 
and  in  efleat  the  oheapest  nitrogenous  manure,  it  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  a?  ailable  phosphates  in  proportion  to  the  nitro- 
Ei  present,  and  therefore  its  practical  effect  will  be  increased 
ending  soluble  phosphate  in  the  form  of  superphosphate,  in 
>  following  proportions  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
be  had  at  little  more  than  half  the  price 


superphosphates  can 
of  guano); 

Par  wheat,  on  start 


strong  soil,  |  guano  to 

light    *    f 


|  superphosphate, 
I       do- 


Do.  light    do.  * 

Boot  crops         ...        { 

the  latter  also  forming  a  valuable  barley  and  grass  manure. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  principally  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat, 
of  which  it  considerably  increases  the  yield ;  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  phosphates,  it  is  not  in  the  end  so  good  a  top-dress- 
ing as  guano  ana  other  manures  containing  phosphates,  which 
important  food-oonstituent  has  to  be  furnisned  by  the  soil  when 
nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  consequently  leaving  toe  land  after  a 
crop  in  a  worse  oondition  than  after  guano.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  considered  more  of  a  stimulant  to  enable  crops  to  assimilate 
what  the  soil  can  supply  than  a  substantial  addition  of  plant 
food.  Not  more  than  1  or  1}  cwt.  should  be  used  per  acre, 
when  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its  equal  distribution  in  the 
land ;  and  to  this  subject  the  remarks  I  made  on  preparing 
guano  apply  with  equal  force.  Of  tlie  leu  costly  ammoniacal 
manures,  soot  is  found  in  practice  to  be  a  very  useful  top- 
dressing,  particularly  for  wheat.  Coal  contains  nitrogen  in 
organic  combinations,  which  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  am* 
ntonia  on  the  coal  being  burnt ;  and  the  ammonia  is  fixed  and 
retained  in  the  soot  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  also  given  off 
by  burning  ooal.  Soot  also  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
aids  to  its  fertilising  effect.  In  nrocurins;  artificial  manures 
the  greatest  caution  should  he  used  in  selecting  a  genuine  article, 
aa  one  and  all  are  open  to  a  great  amount  of  adulteration ;  the 
best  plan  being  to  deal  with  manufacturers  of  well-known  re- 
spectability who  will  guarantee  their  manures  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain composition,  which  can  be  tested  by  analysis.  I  have  not 
mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  fertilisers  we  possem— 


._,_    _Uhardrycon»»unim  the  head ofsnawr«,ttd 
wilLI  hope,  form  the  subject  far  dissuasion  on  aaother  er ewnr . 
Mr.  Bill  said  farmyard-manure  did  not  eontainsll  thees- 
ments  wanted,  therefore  other  manures  should  he  added.  He 
did  not  agree  with  all  that  waa  said  about  boass  j  theyaWd 
use  half-inch  bones  on  gravelly  eofle  (leaned  sooner),  bat  would 
dissolve  them  on  clay  sods;  because  turnips  mewloaaerwuh 
dissolved  boiies  than  with  superphosphate.    He  thought  much 
might  be  added  to  the  manure  heap  by  eollertingrosd^atpiBii, 
taking  down  hedge-banks,  tc.;  bat  did  not  much  ssprsuot 
mixing  lime  therewith.     Thought  lime  better  employed  by 
itself;  and  the  composts  were  not  allowed  to  rsmsia  kng 
enough  in  the  heap  ere  being  need. 
Mr.  Holbobji  tnought  manure  should  be  covered,  and  the 
rnidoutofthetenkputupontheheanonallocmsi^ 
L"     J.   BoBiaeo*  concurred  about  the  value  of  hand 
.    It  paid  to  lay  on ;  but  the  yards  must  ill  be 
spouted,  aa  it  would  not  do  otherwise.     It  answered  well  oa 
grsasThe  himself  had  improved  some  to  the  extent  of  to.  to 
i  s.  per  acre. 

MrT  J.  Jacxsok  thought  liquid  manure  paid  to  out  on  land. 
He  knew  a  field  that  never  had  anything;  else,  audit  bad  tot 
much  improved.  The  liquid  was  carried,  out  inpsiU;  and, of 
course,  it  was  only  a  small  field. 

Mr.  Surrow  disagreed  about  fermenting  maaare)  better 
put  on  raw.  and  plough-in  in  a  rough  state.  Nothing  v» 
added  by  fermentation,  hut  part  lost  through  evaporation; 
but  when  ploughed-in  there  was  no  loss.  Did  not  upon  of 
bones  in  a  raw  state;  they  were  better  when  dissoked.  Boli- 
vian guano  waa  in  a  finer  state  than  dissolved  bonea,  atd 
therefore  sooner  came  to  profit,  aa  the  insoluble  part  in  tin 


guano 


waa  sooner  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  up  than  that  in  tU 


Mr.  Hawdoh  thought  if  the  buildings  were  spouted,  the 
liquid  would  be  absorbed  by  the  straw.  He  considered  that 
manure  should  he  put  into  a  hesp.es  it  got  better  amalgamated 
therein  by  turning.  He  would  put  raw  manure  on  gra«l- 
not  clay— land,  as  on  the  latter  it  would  not  disaobe,  and  the 
turnips  would  not  braird  so  weU.  For  portable  mannm  be 
considered  bones  the  best— on  light  land,  undissolved;  and 
the  harder  boiled  the  better.  The  bonea  from  South  Ainane*, 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  he  considered  better  than 
the  raw  ones,  aa  the  oil  and  flesh  were  good  for  nothing,  la 
his  opinion  superphosphates  were  not  so  good  as  they  were, 
and  could  not  he  depended  on;  but  he  blamed  the  nanaUc- 
turera  for  that.    He  would  recommend  guano  for  day*,  *» 


Mr.  W.  T.  Scauth  said:  Farm-Yard  manure  wu  of  the 
greatest  consequence  j  but  some  snonld  not  be  called  neb. 
When  made  from  cattle  eating  oilcake,  then  itwatwortby 
of  the  name;  but  that  made  in  open  yards  was  little  Wj* 
than  straw.  The  liquid  should  be  preserved.  HewonkUf 
decomposed  manure  on  the  land,  if  gravelly.  The  cheuictl 
effect  of  heat  caused  the  insoluble  to  be  soluble,  therefore  better 
fermented  than  raw.  He  tried  an  experiment  after  Protean 
Voelcker's  lectures.  He  laid  manure  (made  uader  cow)  on 
the  land,  and  ploughed  it  in.  He  also  used  the  nana  descrip- 
tion of  manure,  but  did  not  plough  it  in.  In  January  he  b» 
it  carefully  spread,  and  when  the  turnips  were  palled,  gn«  the 
greatest  credit  to  thai  which  waa  not  ploughed  in.  1*V» 
manure,  when  applied  with  judgment,  save  wonderful  reaolta. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Mechfs  process,  which  gave  brilliant  crop*. 
His  manure  was  nearly  all  turned  into  a  liquid  state,  aai 
flushed  on  to  his  land.  Mr.  Morton  had  obtained,  by  the  a* 
of  liquid  manure,  on  poor  sandy  land,  he  believed,  00  to  W 
tons  per  acre  green  kail.  He  would  collect  ail  the  vegetal 
matter  he  could,  to  increase  the  manure ;  but  liked  swung 
lime  with  it.  Guano  was  a  good  dressing  for  green  eW 
nothing  better.  Bones  were  excellent,  but  they  should  be 
boiled  togetrid  of  the  fiat  and  oil.  On  clays  in  Cheshire, 
hones,  as  a  top-dressing,  both  for  inunediate  profit  and  wf 
lasting,  had  answered  wonderfully  well.  Soot  was  a  good land 
cheap  manure  for  dressing  green  crops,  as  ha  hinueli  had  es- 
perienoed. 

Mr.  Graham  had  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  with  geodeftet," 
oats  and  erase,  but  would  not  apply  it  to  barley,  aad  tonst* 
any  good  on  wheat.  Used  one-third  guano  to  tvo-Uurds 
superphosphate  for  turnips.  He  had  a  friend  in  the  roan  wwj 
had  always  spoken  very  highly  of  soot  for  grass.  Alware  deal 
with  good  manajseturers  e}  artificial  manures. 
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The  Csawuk,  Mi,T.  f.  Seawtfe,  thought  an  impervious 
bottom  should  be  made  to  place  the  manure  on.  Baw  bona*, 
ia  Cheshire,  had  acted  ia  a  wonderful  manner  for  80  years, 

ted  to  the  surface ;  but  they  should  be  well  crushed, 
r.  Bonn,  in  reply,  said :  Although  the  bottom  for  placing 
a  manure  heap  should  be  impervious,  the  liquid  should  be 
curies  from  it  to  a  tank,  and  then  pamped  into  it  again.  As  to 
the  application  of  raw  bones  in  Cheshire,  he  thought  twenty 
yam  a  long  time  before  they  eame  fully  into  use,  as  it  was 
ting  period  to  pay  interest  for  them.    Mr.  Sell  had  used 


bones  on  a  field  which,  at  3*  M.  par  bushel,  would,  at  lft 
bnahcla  per  acre,  be  40s.  Now  he  thought  that  expense  of 
superphosphate,  applied  at  twice,  would  brine;  in  a  better  re- 
turn. Farm-yard  manure  was  the  stuff,  ana  add  what  they 
liked  to  increase  it  Bolivian  guano,  he  fancied,  could  not 
contain  so  much  insoluble  matter  as  superphosphate.  On 
gravelly  soils  the  manure  was  sooner  washed  away.  Short 
dung  eoold  be  more  evenly  applied  than  long.  Urine  was  best 
used  by  mixing  it  with  the  manure,  bat  he  was  sorry  to  say 
much  of  it  was  wasted, 


LANDLOBD    AND    TENANT    IN    SCOTLAND. 


As  following  discussion  on  this  subject  took  place  at  the 
saaual  dinner  of  the  Logic  and  Lecropt  Farmers'  Club  :— 

Mr.  Peat,  Manor,  said :  Looking  at  the  subject  for  discus- 
son  in  the  light  that  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil  should 
jo  mutually  hand-tn-hand  for  the  developing  of  its  resources 
to  toe  utmost,  the  question  becomes  one  of  great  interest  and 
atent,  not  only  to  those  who  are  more  immediately  ooncerned 
with  the  results,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  At  all  times  the 
attrition  of  the  soil  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
»i  no  time  in  history  have  calls  been  so  urgently  pressed  as  at 
present  for  getting  it  to  produce  the  amplest  harvests.  The 
demands  of  the  population  for  a  number  of  years  back  have 
overtaken  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  more  recently 
for  some  years  it  has  in  general  been  found  that  the  corn  pro- 
duce is  barely  remunerative  to  the  grower.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  highly  proper  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  order  to  see  that  the  soil  they  respectively  own  and 
«eapy  a  producing  the  best  possible  results,  and  also  to  point 
oaf,  with  a  view  to  removal,  whatever  impediments  may  oe  in 
tbe  raj  of  increasing  the  desired  returns.  Liberality,  frank- 
nts,  and  goodwill,  to  which  may  be  added  the  high  moral 
oaiims  of  "Live  and  let  live,*  "Bear  and  forbear,"  are 
acknowledged  to  sum  up  the  relationship  that  should  subsist 
between  the  owner  and  occupier ;  but  as  either  party  can  merit 
tbese  titles  only  by  the  performance  of  the  important  and 
especial  duties  devolving  upon  them,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unsuitable  or  inopportune  to  take  a  practical  view  of  their 
reipectiTe  positions.  The  one  class  of  duties  may  be  termed 
the  permanent  improvements  of  the  property,  which  includes 
the  various  buildings  necessary  for  the  farm,  fencing,  and 
(mining  the  lands.  These  form  the  primary  operations,  and 
tre  indispensable  to  profitable  farming.  The  other  class  may 
«  aid  to  begin  where  those  leave  off,  and  include  stocking 
«s  farm,  seeding  and  manuring  it,  and  cultivation.  The  first- 
nentioned  duties  it  seems  proper  the  proprietor  should  be  at 
«e  expense  o£  When  constructed  and  completed  they  become 
writable  property,  which  cannot  be  removed,  and  are  applicable 
°^y  to  the  ground  on  which  the  work  ia  performed.  Their 
permanency  of  duration,  too,  when  properly  constructed, 
extend*  over  two  or  three  nineteen  yearr  leases,  and  it  ought 
to  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  tenant  to  erect  the  houses  and 
Jtber  enduring  improvements,  and  the  proprietor  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  tack  charge  him  additional  rent  for  his  own 
erection.  It  enables  the  tenant,  also,  with  the  same  capital  to 
piie  a  greater  produce,  and  consequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  performing  these 
hating  improvements  which  so  readily  suggest  themselves  to  us 
¥  fj1*  *oty»  a  not  ^considerable  portion  falls  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  occupying  tenant.  On  occasion  of  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  he  has,  in  general  at  least,  to  perform  the  car- 
rages—a  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  task  for  an  im- 
proving tenant  at  the  beginning  of  a  lease.  In  draining,  it 
ii  seldom  done  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor :  in  a  good 
jMfly  instances  he  stands  about  one-hair  of  the  expense ;  but 
these  operations  are  chiefly  performed  by  the  proprietor  sup- 
plying the  pipes  only,  the  tenant  paying  an  annual  interest 
thereon  during  all  the  years  of  his  occupancy,  besides  the 
ttttag,  carting,  and  everything  else  connected  therewith 
tang  &t  his  own  cost;  and  not  unfrequently  he  is  saddled 
*rta  the  whole  expense.  The  cost  of  erecting  fences  is  gene- 
n{v  apportioned  about  the  same  way ;  the  consequence  of  all 
*tuca  is,  these  operations  are  too  often  done  on  a  temporary 
***  or  in  a  superficial  manner,  just  sufficient  to  last  the 


season,  not  resulting  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  property 
at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  very  often,  by  swallowing 
up  part  of  the  tenant's  capital,  meant  to  have  been  applied  in 
raising  crops,  prevent  him  from  tanning  the  land  to  advantage 
during  its  currency.  The  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  stocking  and  cultivating  as  before  men- 
tioned. Although  we  cannot  believe  he  is  so  remiss  as  the 
landlord,  he  not  unfrequently  comes  far  short  in  his  perform- 
ances. There  are  soma,  whose  conduct  is  reprehensible,  who, 
to  get  in.  offer  too  much  rent,  and  theh  throw  themselves  on 
the  indulgence  and  leniency  of  their  landlords,  instead  of  their 
own  self-reliance.  This,  in  the  long  run,  proves  injurious  to 
both  parties,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  leads  to  the  poorest 
results.  A  tenant  should  offer  no  more  rent  than  he  considers 
he  will  be  able,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm,  to  pay,  and 
rather  use  his  exertions  in  enriching  the  soil  for  producing 
heavier  and  more  valuable  crops,  in  improving  the  breed  and 
increasing  the  value  of  his  stock,  supplying  himself  with  the 
most  approved  implements  and  machinery  for  economising 
the  expense  and  abridging  the  time  for  preparing  the  soil  and 
for  reaping  its  harvests,  and  by  all  the  other  means  or  ap- 
pliances in  his  power  for  making  the  most  of  anything.  At 
the  same  time,  as  farming  in  general  is  found  to  be  a  more  in- 
teresting than  lucrative  occupation,  having  a  variable  climate 
and  many  other  adverse  things  to  contend  with,  it  is  certainly 
for  the  happiness  of  the  tenant  that  he  be  under  a  iudicious 
and  liberal  landlord.  .  It  appears  to  be  a  great  drawback  for 
advancing  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  peculiarity  about 
Scotch  landlords  especially,  in  leaving  their  property  too  much 
to  take  care  of  itself,  who  disregard  developing  sufficiently  its 
resources ;  and  yet,  for  the  small  return  it  yields,  they  loudly 
and  with  truth  complain.  In  the  rise  and  progress  of  every 
commercial  business  that  has  attained  eminence,  the  greatest 
amount  of  capital  has  been  employed,  and  the  utmost  diligence 
continually  exercised,  for  producing  the  beneficial  results.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule;  and  before  it 
can  be  said  that  land  has  attained  the  maximum  state  of  fertility, 
landlords  require  not  only  to  employ  more  capital,  bnt  they 
must  be  more  in  earnest  along  with  the  tenant,  otherwise  the 
accomplishment  of  these  desirable  results  will  in  most  cases  be 
very  imperfectly  attained.  It  is  sincerely  expected  that  the 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  law  of  hypothec  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
interest  landlords  more  in  the  selection  of  their  tenantry,  and 
in  giving  a  preference  to  those  who  offer  a  fair  rent,  and  have 
education,  energy,  and  capital,  for  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  various  departments  to  the  greatest  advantage  j  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  a  higher  and  more  advantageous  state 
of  farming,  and  more  business  intercourse  with  and  good-will 
towards  each  other.  That  increased  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  properly  applied,  would  prove  a  good  investment,  and 
the  facilities  thereby  afforded  to  the  tenant  for  acting  his  part 
to  better  advantage  would  likewise  prove  fairly  remunerative, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  it  being  those  estates  on  which  least 
is  done  which  give  the  smallest  returns,  and  the  worst  farming 
that  leads  quickest  to  poverty.  In  referring  to  the  many  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  lease,  this  feature  of  the  question 
stands  much  in  want  of  reform.  It  is  evident  from  the  amount 
of  writing  about  these  restrictions  and  reservations,  and  the 
number  of  lawsuits  arising  therefrom,  that  general  dissatisfac- 
tion exists  regarding  them.  This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  feet  that  almost  the 
same  forms  and  clauses  they  contained  70  years  ago  and  more 
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are  embodied  in  them  still,  and  if  the  plan  or  system  of  (arming 
laid  down  at  that  remote  period  be  donated  from  the  same 
fines  and  penalties  are  incurred.     The  conditions  of  tease  may 
be  considered  as  a  private  agreement  between  the  two  parties, 
which  may  be  drawn  ont  as  they  consider  best.    This  to  some 
extent  is  the  case ;  but  their  form  has  got  such  a  hold  by  their 
use  and  wont  clauses  that,  so  long  as  there  is  more  demand  for 
farms  than  farmers,  they  appear  to  fall  under  the  category  of 
those  things  that  require  to  be  publicly  discussed  before  a 
remedy  can  be  sot.    It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  these  clauses 
are  allowed  to  he  dormant,  and  the  lines  following  their  non- 
observance  seldom  heard  of;  nevertheless  their  insertion  gives 
the  owner  a  sort  of  power  and  patronage  over  the  occupier  he 
has  no  right  to  possess,  and  permits  him  to  better  his  calling 
in  a  great  measure  only  by  sufferance.    This  ought  not  to  be. 
Leases  ought,    like   other  commercial  transactions,  to  im- 
pose no  unnecessary  restrictions,  but  rather  should  be  framed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  tenant  to  make  the  most  of 
his  bargain  consistent  with  the  land  not  being  left  in  a  de- 
teriorated state  at  the  end  of  the  lease.     This  the  proprietor 
can  sufficiently  guard  himself  against  by  prescribing  the  course 
of  cropping  for  the  three  last  years  only.    More  liberty  does 
not  increase  the  risk  of  miming  ill,  of  which  the  clauses  in 
leases  at  present  seem  so  much  to  guard  against,  there  being 
no  inducement  to  do  so,  simply  because  it  does  not  pay.    Self- 
interest  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  high  or  liberal  farming  alike 
for  landlord  and  tenant.    Our   leases  generally  extend   to 
nineteen  years — which  is  considered  a  very  judicious  clause, 
in  affording  time  for  making  improvements  on  the  land,  and 
for  reaping  the  benefit  of  them,  and  likewise  for  introducing 
the  sort  of  stock  best  suited  for  the  place,  and  opportunity  for 
realizing  the  results  of  the  selections  made.    The  clauses  most 
objectionable  are  those  specifying  in  detail  the  kind  of  crops 
to  be  grown  in  each  year  during  the  lease,  the  amount  of  seed 
that  must  be  sown  per  acre,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure 
to  be  applied,  the  portion  of  the  produce  allowed  to  be  sold  off 
the  farm,  and  the  portion  to  be  kept  and  consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  the  penalties  following  thereon,  when  deviating 
or  altering  from  the  prescribed  course.     All  this  is  most 
vexatious  to  the  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
were  redressed.    There  are  besides  a  number  of  minor  feudal 
clauses  conferring  small  perquisites  on  the  landlords,  in  them- 
selves of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  often  irksome  for  the  tenant 
to  perform,  that  should  be  done  away  with.    In  regard  to  the 
cropping  clauses,  it  is  next  to  impossible  sometimes,  as  when 
we  nave  an  adverse  spring  to  contend  with,  to  get  sown  to  any 
advantage  the  particular  crop  ordered.    On  the  heavy  clay  soils, 
there  have  been  repeated  failures  of  crops  for  some  seasons 
back  for  want  of  a  good  seed-time.     It  is,  besides,  surely  an 
unwise  if  not  unjust  proceeding  to  be  bound  to  grow  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  crop  year  after  year,  whether  it  is  selling  at  a 
premium  or  discount  in  the  market.    As  tenants  ought  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  these  details,  so  I  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  more  in  producing  whatever 
kind  of  crop  they  find  pays  best.    The  clause  precluding  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  produce  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  and  often 
hurtful.    Take  straw,  for  instance,  one  of  the  prohibited 
articles,  the  market  price  of  which  at  present  is  8d.  per  stone 
(of  221bs.)f  while  its  value,  to  be  converted  into  manure  on  the 
farm,  is  found  both  chemically  and  practically  barely  worth  3d. 
per  stone— thus  causing,  after  deducting  2d.  per  .stone  for  car- 
rying it  to  the  market,  and  the  carriage  of  dung  brought  back, 
a  loss  of  100  per  cent,  on  that  item  alone.    The  common  fault 
found  with  the  manure  made  in  the  clay  lands  in  this  quarter 
is  its  poor  quality.    The  great  bulk  put  on  the  land  does  not 
sufficiently  tell  on  the  crops  following,  because  its  composition 
is  made  up  too  much  of  rotten  straw,  and  too  little  of  rich 
animal  manure.    Were  farmers  in  the  districts  where  the  land 
is  about  all  under  crops,  and  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  grow 
great  breadths  of  turnips,  allowed  to  sell  more  of  their  surplus 
straw,  and  buy  with  the  proceeds  dung  and  cake,  the  advantages 
would  be  great.    £30  worth  of  the  straw  converted  into 
manure  on  the  farm  would,  by  being  sold  in  the  market, 
realize  £30  worth  of  superior  dung  in  return,  and  £30  worth 
of  cake  for  cattle  beside.    It  may  be  said  there  are  some 
who  would  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  and  exhaust 
the   soil   by   putting  the   £60    in  their    pocket,   but    I 
think   this   would   be   a   penny   wise  and   pound   foolish 
course  to  practise,  and  only  exceptional  persons  would  do  it. 
There  is  another  thing  that  farmers  are  getting  a  greater  an- 


tipathy to  every  year,  namely,  the  came-laws,  and  making 
them,  as  it  is  called,  the  preservers  of  the  game.  So  long  ss 
proprietors  kept  a  fair  quantity  of  game  on  the  land  for  sport 
in  the  season,  comparatively  few  complaints  were  made;  but 
of  late  years,  on  many  estates,  the  quantity  has  been  greatly 
increased— not,  it  is  currently  said,  for  sport,  but  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  bringing  additional  revenue  out  of  the 
lands.  To  such  an  extent  tenants  consider  they  hare  bees 
aggrieved  by  the  proprietors  breaking  faith  with  this  clause, 
and  their  crops  damaged  from  what  they  formerly  were,  thst 
they  demand  now,  not  concessions  of  these  laws  only,  bat  the 
entire  abolishing  of  the  statute,  as  the  only  hope  of  remedying 
the  evil.  As  nobody  can  preserve  same,  or  keep  rookeries, 
without  doing  injury  and  hurt  to  their  neighbour,  I  think 
these  things  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  nuisance,  and  put 
down  by  law  accordingly.  Our  leases,  besides  telling  us  what 
to  do,  also  point  out  what  is  to  be  avoided.  Nothing,  accord- 
ing to  them,  seems  half  so  bad  for  the  land  as  the  growing  of 
two  white  crops  in  succession.  This,  by  practical  men,  is  now 
considered  not  to  be  against  the  rules  of  good  husbsndry,  and 
is  occasionally  practised  by  the  best  farmers,  in  the  best-farmed 
districts.  It  is  found  to  be  almost  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
growth  of  clover.  Shallow  ploughing,  and  letting  the  land  in- 
crease with  weeds,  seems  a  worse  evil,  not  only  for  the  praent, 
but  also  for  the  prospective  value  of  the  land.  I  therefore 
think — as  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  force  a  bad  farmer  to 
become  a  good  cultivator,  and  our  stereotyped  clauses  gire  no 
scope  for  a  college  education,  and  as  the  future  value  of  the 
soil  mainly  depends  on  the  kind  of  management  practised  by 
the  occupier— instead  of  encompassing  a  farmer's  path  with  so 
many  burdens  and  disadvantages  to  which  no  other  class  of 
capitalists  are  subjected,  it  would  be  better  for  proprietors  to 
obtain  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  tenantry,  and  each  faith- 
fully to  perform  to  the  other  their  respective  parts  of  the 
premises.  By  doing  so  their  mutual  self-interest  might  not 
only  be  promoted,  nut  our  national  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  M'Laren,  Spittal,  said:  The  connection  existing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  at  first  sight  would  appear.  The  tune  has  passed 
away  when  the  landlord  looked  upon  his  tenantry  as  common 
serfs  or  retainers,  over  whom  he  exercised  supreme  power, 
even  amounting  to  life  and  death.  In  our  day  the  connexion 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  looked  at  as  a  co- 
partnery—the  landlord  giving  the  land  (or  the  raw  material 
so  to  speak),  and  expending  the  necessary  sunk  capital  as  bis 
part ;  and  the  tenant,  his  partner  in  the  business  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  soil,  brings  skiff,  industry,  enterprise,  and 
funds,  as  his.  Looking  at  the  relation  of  these  parties  is 
this  light,  we  would  expect  to  find  them  treating  each  other 
in  a  spirit  of  friendship,  and  not,  as  we  too  often  see,  the  land- 
lord on  the  one  hand  tying  down  the  tenant  by  restriction* 
and  conditions,  which  never  made  a  bad  tenant  a  good  one, 
but  has  often  soured  and  disappointed  a  good  tenant,  and 
fettered  him  in  his  operations — nay,  even  casting  him  aside 
altogether,  or  compelling  him  to  treat  the  land  mgprdly,  and 
so  making  a  loss  to  himself  and  the  community.  Many  things 
might  be  brought  forward  to  show  where  the  tenant  u  de- 
frauded of  his  fair  and  equitable  share  of  this  co-partnery.  1 
only  cite  one,  and  that  is  over-preserving  of  game.  It  a * 
well-ascertained  fact  that  every  full-grown  hare  ot  rabbit  eats 
and  destroys  from  ten  to  twenty  times  its  own  market-vato*  ot 
the  tenant's  crop.  I,  along  with  many  others,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  two  heavy  cartloads  of  these  vermin  emptied 
down  upon  the  Stirling  street  on  a  market-day,  some  three 
months  ago,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  they  had  all  come  off  one 
estate  in  the  county,  and  that  not  a  very  large  ous  either- 
Now,  suppose  these  loads  to  contain  a  thousand  bead,  ^nd 
take  an  average  of  Is.  each  as  their  price,  nets  to  the  landlord 
£60.  But  we  must  stop  here  to  inquire  what  they  cost  to* 
co-partner.  Taking  the  medium  between  ten  and  twenty-- 
namely,  fifteen  times— their  selling  price,  gives  the  nice  lime 
sum  of  £750  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  one  partner,  that ;  tje 
other  may  be  privileged  to  pocket  the  paltry  sum  of  *w. 
These  things  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Hmtobkson  (Craigarnhall) :  The  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  a  subject  which  haa  of  late  years  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  agricoltoral  pur- 
suits, and  has  been  a  theme  for  those  who  wrote  on  matters 
relating  to  agriculture.    Like  all  subjects  of  the  kind,  mw* 
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difference  of  opinion  Mens  to  exist.  That  it  is  not  altogether 
whit  it  should  be,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  in  this,  however,  all 
apparently  agree,  that  it  is  the  kindly  and  agreeable  feeling 
which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  parties— to  the  "  give 
and  take;"  to  the  "lite  and  let  lire"  principle— that  has 
placed  agriculture  in  the  advanced  state  we  now  see  it.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  that  on  estates  where  strife  and  discord 
ha?e  reigned  agriculture  is  far  behind.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  good  understanding  between 
the  parties  that  we  see  the  country  so  much  improved,  to  the 
peat  profit  of  proprietors,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at 
large,  from  the  great  quantity  of  extra  food  now  produced, 
especially  in  that  of  butcher  meat,  which  nowhere  can  be  had 
in  quality  and  quantity  like  that  produced  at  home.  Our 
artisans  of  the  present  day  are  now  enjoying  a  luxury  which 
the  highest  of  the  land  could  not  enjoy  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  article  of  wool  also,  a  kind  almost  unknown  sixty  years 
ago  is  now  sent  into  the  market  in  abundance,  the  manufacture 
of  which  now  adds  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  We 
we  that  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  turnip 
ato  field  culture  that  has  so  immensely  increased  the  supply  of 
m,  and  that  it  is  to  the  introduction  of  sheep  husbandry  on 
whle  farms,  consequent  on  the  culture  of  the  turnip,  that  we, 
m  indebted  for  such  a  supply  of  mutton  and  wool,  and  that 
of  the  best  kinds.  Turnips  being  looked  on  as  a  scourging 
crop  when  introduced  about  the  end  of  last  century,  landlords 
wd  some  doubts  about  allowing  their  introduction.  Tenants, 
however,  were  allowed  to  go  on  bit  by  bit,  more  through  the 
fandnetsof  the  landlord  than  any  right  they  had  to  do  so 
Jom  their  leases.  Very  few  leases  in  this  neighbourhood 
Wore  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  gave  a  right  to  the 
tenant  to  sow  a  full  breadth  of  turnip.  Had  leases  been 
ftnetj  followed,  agriculture  would  have  made  slow  progress 
indeed,  only  one  move  in  nineteen  years  at  the  beginning  of  a 

*u  We  find  the  teMnt»  where  he  w*»  bound  to  the 

old  onUnd-in-ueld  course  of  cropping,  with  his  oats  alter 
oats  os  his  out-field  until  they  would  stow  no  longer,  and  his 
•tj,  peas,  and  here  course  for  in-field,  doing  a  great  stroke 
of  banoess  in  the  turnip  line,  and  that  with  a  penalty  of  so 
much  an  acre  on  his  head  for  every  acre  of  turnips  grown, 
it  n  carious  to  observe  how  land  rose  in  value  about  the  end 
of  last  century,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  a  crop 
ncgatwely  forbid  by  the  landlords.  One  farm  with  which  I 
40  acquainted,  and  have  seen  leases  of  it  for  170  years  back, 
riwws  how  land  has  progressed  in  value.  Previous  to  1750 
thn  ism  was  let  at  a  Scots  money  rent  of  about  2s.  Id. 
sterling  an  acre ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  a  good  turnip  soil, 
and  dry ;  from  1750  to  1769  it  was  rented  at  about  3s.  5d. ; 
from  1?69  to  1788  it  was  about  8s.  4d.  (during  the  currency 
«  this  lease  turnip  culture  was  introduced) ;"  and  when  it  ex- 
pired, 15s.  an  acre  was  the  rent  up  to  1804,  when  it  rose  to 
*»S  at  which  it  has  been  about  ever  since.  Sheep  husbandry 
•wns  to  have  been  in  no  better  favour  with  proprietors  than 
t«e  tomip  crop,  for  we  find  that  sheep  were  one  of  the  things 
then  excluded ;  and  one  execentric  old  gentleman,  in  a  lease 
*tted  1780,  although  allowing  a  small  breadth  of  turnip, 
}**P.  gwts,  swine,  asses,  and  Harry  Mushet  were  strictly 
"tod.  This  Harry  was  a  degenerate  branch  of  a  respect- 
able family,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  calling,  had  betaken 
■insdf  to  horse-coping  and  dealing  in  asses:  hence]  the 
oose  of  his  exclusion.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  a 
g°°a  way  into  the  present  century  before  that  tenants 
u  general  had  full  power  to  crop  with  turnip ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time  farmers  of  heavy  day  soils  are 
living  turnip  on  what  they  are  strictly  bounu  to  have  in 
™«yw.  We  see,  also,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  leniency  of  the 
landlord  that  draining  was  introduced,  and  that  the  tenant 
vent  illegally  beyond  his  depth  in  doing  so.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
u^ing  sod  turnip  culture  that  we  must  attribute  the  great 
•*•  that  haa  attended  agriculture.  The  one  without  the 
other,  in  many  cases,  would  be  useless ;  and  it  is  to  the  two 
combined  that  so  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  brought 
*to  a  state  of  cultivation —so  many  more  thousands  of 
qaarters  of  grain  raised,  and  so  many  more  thousands  of  sheep 
«d  cattle  kept,  than  what  was  before.  What  may  be  called  the 
«pl  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant— this  dry,  hard, 
"Wter-of-fact  sort  of  thing,  called  a  lease  or  tack— this  con- 
na*ing.hnk,  or,  to  use  a  more  modern  phraseology,  the 
«»pig-chain  which  unites  the  parties— this  complicated  and 
1«ncite  piece  of  workmanship,  having  a  screw  to  work  the 


tenant  up  to  performance,  and  a  screw  to  fix  him  down  to  limit- 
ations, and  an  Archimodian  screw  to  separate  the  parties  at  the 
end  of  the  journey— this  wonderful  document  seems  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  by  patriarchs  in  agriculture, 
but  lengthened  and  absurdified  by  the  past  and  present  genera- 
tions. Lawyers  tell  us  that  many  of  these  leases  are  the  moat 
interminable  and  incongruous  piece  of  nonsense  that  disgraces 
our  language — so  one-sided,  so  lengthened  and  prolix,  so  am- 
biguous and  abstruse,  so  vague  and  evasive,  that  they  marvel 
that  men  csn  be  found  insane  enough  to  put  their  names  to 
them.  How  then  should  restrictions  in  leases,  that  have^  been 
a  drag  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  so  long,  be  still  continued, 
and  worse  clauses  be  still  added,  consented  to,  and  singed  P  We 
are  told  that  such  documents  would  pass  with  no  other  class 
but  mrmers.  This  well  bears  out  what  has  often  been  said, 
that  all  the  ability  goes  to  other  professions  and  to  cities,  and 
leave  only  those  of  minor  qualifications  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
That  farmers  display  a  great  want  of  forethought  and  knowledge 
of  business  in  putting  their  names  to  such  leases,  no  one  can 
deny.  That  tenure  of  land,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  lease, 
is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  most  men  will  allow ;  which  of 
the  parties  is  most  to  blame  is  not  easily  found  out ;  that  it 
presses  with  most  force  on  the  tenant  is  quite  apparent.  The 
demand  for  land— the  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply- 
may  have  induced  many  to  go  into  agreements  fraught  with  the 
worst  results.  As  long  as  landlords  get  men  willing  to  subscribe 
such  contracts,  so  long  will  they  continue  adding  clause  to 
clause.  The  land  of  the  country  is  much  monopolised  by  the 
nobility,  through  the  working  of  the  law  of  entail,  and  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  why  leases  nave  got  so  much  into  that  dic- 
tative  and  domineering  cast.  Twelve  noblemen  hold  half  the 
land  of  Scotland,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
union  that  may  suit  themselves,  besides  having  the  power  to 
sit  and  legislate  for  the  good  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Cbbjstis,  {of  Cottanhaugh,  said :  After  so  much  has 
been  said,  and  so  well  said,  scarcely  anvthing  remains  to  be 
added.  We  have  already  heard  to-night  that  no  lease,  however 
stringent,  can  make  a  bad  farmer  a  good  one.  Some  of  the 
leases,  and  quotations  from  others,  that  I  have  seen,  are  more 
fitted  to  make  a  jjood  farmer  a  bad  one,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  a 
tenant  of  good  intentions  from  carrying  these  into  effect. 
Many  of  their  clauses  are  so  indefinite  as  not  to  be  intelligible ; 
others  unsuitable  to  modern  agriculture ;  many  of  them  de- 
spotic ;  and  some  of  them  so  antiquated  that  the  originals  of 
them  seem  likely  to  have  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Noah's 
Ark.  They  are  often  so  one-sided  that  the  only  use  they  are 
for  is  to  bind  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  vassals  to  their 
lords — to  feed  their  vermin  during  their  currency,  and  when 
the  winding-up  comes  on,  nothing  over. 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,— The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Norwich  on  Dec.  30, 
Col.  Fitrroy  in  the  chair.  The  abstract  of  accounts,  read  by 
the  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Cross),  showed  that  the  total  receipts  of 
1867— includintr  £350  brought  forward  from  1868— had  been 
£1.811,  of  which  £617  was  derived  from  annual  subscriptions 
ana  £511  from  receipts  at  the  gates  on  the  days  of  the  Faken- 
ham  exhibition.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  had  been  £1,609, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £304  in  hand.  The  payments  in  cash 
premiums  for  stock  at  the  show  were  £704.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Mr.  Tyssen  Amhurst,  of  Didling- 
ton  Hall,  was  requested  to  act  aa  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  All  the  retiring  members  of  the  committee  were 
re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  E.  Beck,  who 
had  not  attended  any  meeting  during  the  year.  There 
were  two  other  members  to  be  appointed  on  the  committee  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Etheridge  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  deceased.  The 
three  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E. 
Bunting,  the  Rev.  Randall  Burroughs,  and  Mr.  I.  Event*. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey  was  re-elected  honorary  director,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cross  secretary.  Mr.  T.  Brown  proposed  that  the  society 
should  hold  its  exhibition  for  1868  at  iJownham  Market,  where 
he  said  every  accommodation  would  be  afforded.  In  the  course 
of  a  lengthened  discussion  it  appeared  that  the  members  of  the 
society  would  probably  have  to  dine  in  a  marquee,  as  the  Corn 
Exchange  at  Downham  would  not  hold  more  than  100 
persons,  while  the  Fakenliam  dinner  was  attended  by  more  than 
200.  It  was  remarked  amid  some  laughter  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  marquee  scheme  failing,  the  members  of  the  society  might 
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perhaps  go  to  the  workhouse  and  dine  there.  Mr.  L  Everitt 
said  this  would  be  very  bad  taste,  and  would  bring  all  the 
radical  papers  about  the  society.  Mr.  Overman  said  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  pleasant  to  dine  in  a  marquee  daring  a 
thunderstorm,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  society  should  jro 
to  Diss.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  no  invitation  from  Diss 
had  been  received.    Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  next 


exhibition  should  be  held  at  Downham,  on  the  Ttaisiij  m\ 
Friday  of  the  third  week  in  June.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.S. 
Bead,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Mr.  J.  Ewitt,  Mr.  T. 
Chambers,  and  Mr.  T.  Brown  were  appointed  s  committee  to 
report  upon  the  accommodation,  facilities,  and  encoarsjeneiit 
which  Downham  was  likely  to  afbrd  in  connection  with  the 
meeting. 


AGBICULTUEAL    LABOUBERS. 


At  the  East  Penwith  Agricultural  Exchange,  a  paper 
on  "  The  defects  in  the  position,  efficiency,  and  character  of 
Agricultural  Labourers,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Vivian, 
jun.,  of  Reskadinnick  Farm,  who,  after  a  few  prefatory 
remarks,  said :  "  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  a 
discussion  having  a  practical  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  rather  than  to  give  an  elaborate  treatise,  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  importance  of  the  matter 
made  choice  of  on  the  present  occasion,  together  with  some 
of  the  means  from  which  an  improvement  may  be  anticipated, 
will,  I  presume,  need  little  recommendation  from  me.  Whilst 
a  great  and  universally  acknowledged  change  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  farmers  who  have  become 
many  of  them,  men  of  large  capital  and  possessed  of  far 
superior  stock  and  agricultural  machinery  to  those  owned  by 
their  predecessors,  and  who  travel,  and  lay  out  large  sums  of 
money  to  obtain  still  further  improvements,  and  who  are  able 
to  jrjve  their  sods  an  education  to  fit  them  to  mix  in  general 
socictv ;  and  whilst  tens  of  thousands  are  annually  spent  to 
stimulate  improvement  in  the  breed  of  stock,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  more  efficient  implements  of  husbandry,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  better  the 
moral  and  material  welure  of  the  labourer,  without  whose 
industry  our  large  farms,  well  bred  stock,  and  costly  im- 
plements, would  be  of  small  avail.  It  is  no  light  con- 
sideration for  the  owner  of  extensive  landed  property 
especially,  but  also  for  the  tenant  and  practical  farmer, 
whether  or  not  the  labourer  is  treated  justly  and  fairly  in 
point  of  remuneration  for  work,  and  whether  much  that 
might,  without  surmounting  any  extraordinary  difficulty,  be 
done  for  his  comfort  and  moral  welfare,  is  accomplished  or 
attempted.  We  will  proceed  to  inquire  if  sufficient  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  class,  as  a  rule,  to  remain  in  their 
present  employment.  Twelve  shillings  a  week  and  a  cottage 
with  two  or  three  rooms  scantily  furnished,  and  too  often  a 
prospect  of  finishing  his  days  in  the  workhouse,  are  the 
nusbandman'a  reward,  and  little  distinction  is  made  for 
superior  skill,  integrity,  or  length  of  services.  Is  this  state 
of  things  a  just  one  P  Or  will  anyone  say  there  is  no  call 
for  improvement  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that,  unless  an  important  change  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  employers,  or  by  the  determination  of  the  men 
themselves,  farm  labourers  will  not  only  become  less  in 
numbers,  but  also  inferior  in  intelligence  and  usefulness.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  I  would  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  a 
better  class  of  cottages,  built  in  convenient  situations  both 
for  the  farmer  and  the  employe".  Without  entering  into 
minute  particulars  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  those  cottages 
should  contain,  for  men  with  families,  not  less  than  three 
sleeping  rooms,  and  that  they  should  have  attached  to  them 
a  suitable  garden,  the  cultivation  of  which  should  be  required, 
and  necessary  time  allowed  for  it.  The  outlay  in  cot!  ages  is 
a  landowner's  matter,  but  the  tenant  can  well  afford  to  pay 
interest  on  the  amount,  for  not  only  would  he  have  jus 
labourers  living  on  his  farm  much  to  his  own  and  their  con- 
venience, but  he  would  be  able  to  offer  them  houses  fit  fot 
decent  families  to  live  in  :  and  as  the  rent  would  be  a  part  of 
the  wages,  which  he  would  have  in  his  own  hands,  he  would 
be  secure  from  loss,  and  he  would  have  his  men  always  cloee 
at  hand  instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  mile  or  two 

away.  In  the  second  place  there  is  room  for  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  payment  for  labour.  There  is  at  present  too 
much  adherence  to  a  fixed  scale  of  wages.  I  would  suggest 
a  distinction  between  the  skilled  workman  and  the  mere 
drudge.  A  good  ploughman,  for  instance,  well  acquainted 
with,  and  careful  in  the  use  of  his  horses  and  gear,  or  a 
competent  man  to  sow,  drill,  or  take  charge  of  the  machinery, 
'  should  be  entitled  to  extra  pay.    A  workman  of  several  years' 


standing  and  of  tried  honesty  and  efficiency  in  an  pmet: 
place,  should  also  be  carefully  rewarded;  and  I  do  not  tank 
that  any  person  farming  on  a  large  scale  should  bs  vitaoiti 
foreman,  who  might  be  relied  on  to  take  charge  dona*  tk 
master's  absence,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  taking  an  active  inter*  »   \ 
rehis  master's  |>rQeperity.Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.F.,  in  sa  sadn* 
recently  delivered  to  agricultural  labourers,  said,  ,4A.nu» 
arms  may  not  be  so  stronjr  and  active  at  sixty  as  they  iwb 
thirty  years  of  age ;  but  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  kw* 
ledge  of  all  farm  work  (especially  in  the  value  of  piece  work), 
by  noticing  the  want*  and  habits  of  stock,  by  being  sole, » 
instruct  young  hands,  and  direct  them  at  work,  to  ssy  *"*< 
of  what  trustworthiness  and  general  good  conduct  are  nut  to 
secure  for  him,  I  say  a  man  of  sixty  years  can  in  many  np 
be  worth  more  to  a  former  than  the  strongest,  most  active, 
and  most  willing  of  his  younger  labourers."    Piece  von 
carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  is  most  desirable  for  enpiow 
and  employed,  and  is  a  good  way  of  getting  through  work  to 
be  done  in  a  limited  time,  and  by  a  limited  number  of  has* 
I  have  found  in  hoeing  roots  that  great  despatch  can  be  fl* 
by  setting  women  to  cut  them  out  at  proper  distances,  n* 
little  girls  to  single  by  hand ;  and  the  latter  being  better  *te 
to  stoop  and  quicker  with  their  fingers  acecmnush  the  von 
in  considerably  less  time,  and  more  perfectly,  than  the  vow* 
could  possibly  have  done  in  the  time,  with  or  without  hoc* 
This  method  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as  the  women  inl 
girls  get  better  wages,  and  I  have  my  work  done  with  greater 
despatch,  and  am  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  s  bid  » 
overlook  and  superintend.    The  turning  of  dressing,  digging 
of  potatoes,  planting  cabbages,  hacking  ditches,  sad  buj 
other  operations  might  be  most  advantageously  done  by  p«< 
work,  and  it  will  pay  a  master  better  to  be  cutting  oat  ta. 
superintending  such  employment  than  to  be  himself  takw 
part  in  this  manual  labour.    What  ideas  or  energy  will  a  *& 
be  possessed  of,  who  is  tied  to  work  from  six  in  ins  swan? 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  perhaps  hardly  as  oppor- 
tunity to  so  to  the  House  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  rt 
conscious  that  working  from  morning  till  night,  whether* 
accomplishes  much  or  Utile,  and  prove  faithful  or  lufauafe- 
to  his  duty,  his  rate  of  nay  will  be  the  sameP    Whn<» 
that  farm  labourers,  as  a  class,  are  more  ignorant  than  others: 
I  believe  it  is  owing  to  drudgery  that  knows  no  **?"*** 
and  no  change  but  the  workhouse  or  the  grave !    This  oatfj 
not  to  be,  and  the  evil  lies  mostly  with  the  employer.  * 
kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  under  him,  a  w* 
arrangement  for  bis  liberty  on  the  Bay  of  Best,  and  «****' 
ally  on  other  days,  by  giving  him  more  contract  work,  ast  «J 
caring  for  the  education  of  his  children  at  the  Sunday  im 
day  schools— this  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  will  sMt 
him  a  better  servant  and  a  more  useful  man  to  sonety. 
Without  such  steps  we  shall  soon  find  the  best  of  oar  urn 
leaving  for  more  congenial  employment,  while  we  shall  hi« 
to  depend  on  the  cast-off  population  of  neighbouring  sgn- 
cultural  districts,  and  the  dregs  of  our  own  people.   lew1 
it  may  be  asked  why  I  have  placed  the  improvement  of  U* 
cottage  before  the  improvement  of  the  man  P    In  the  w* 
place,  if  a  man  is  installed  in  a  decent  and  eemfortaw 
dwelling,  and  you  insist  on  his  keeping  it  dean  and  baftf! 
bis  garden  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  it  will  be  oae 
great  step  towards  improving  the  man  himself,  sad  be  vju 
strive  hard  to  merit  such  a  home,  rather  than  return  tow 
former  hovel.     Another  reason  is  that  should  the  Isbsst 
supply    fail,   the    landowner,    and  not   the    tenant,   wuj 
eventually    suffer   most    Therefore,  the  landowner  shea* 
initiate  the  reform  by  providing  hie  estate  "*****£ 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  bis  property,  and  would  be  a* 
I  first  step  towards  the  increased  welfare  of  the  working  man. 
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THE    AGBIOULTUBAL    PBOGMSS   OF   SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 


The  Statistical  Begister  of  South  Australia  for  I860  affords 
much  interesting    information   regarding  the  progress  and 
reanrees  of  that  thriving  colony.    Although  ehiefly  known  to 
as  ai  great  producers  of  breadstuff's,  our  neighbours  are  by  no 
menu  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture.      Last  year  their 
exports  of  wool  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  sterling ;  their 
mineral  products,  copper,  lead,  and  silver-lead,  to  £824,000 ; 
while  their  exports  of  grain  and  flour  only  reached  £646,401. 
The  year,  however,  having  been  one  of  remarkably  short  crops, 
cat  searesly  be  regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  agricidtural  interest.     During  the  two  previous 
yean  the  exports  of  grain  and  breadstuffs  averaged  more  than 
doable  that  amount,  being  £1,464,693  and  £1,228,480  respec- 
tively.   The  census  statistics  of  1866  not  having  yet  been  pub- 
lished, we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  we  find 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  739,714  acres,  being 
4j  acres  for  each  inhabitant ;    while  experience  shows  that 
om  acre  per  head  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  abundance 
of  food  lor  a  population.    Three-fourths  of  their  agricultural 
data  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  busily  engaged  in  exhausting 
their  own  soil  in  order  to  supply  foreigners  with  food  j  and  the 
whole  class  to  be  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  quantity  of 
corn  produced  by  their  fields,  as  on  the  price  which  foreigners 
will  pay  font.    Of  course  wheat  is  the  great  staple  of  agricul- 
taral  prodace.    Of  the  739,714  acres  cultivated,  467,628  acres 
were  safer  wheat ;  180,501  acres  under  allow,  so  as  to  allow 
wheat  to  hs  grown  naxt  year,  and  111,339  acres  yielded  hay,  a 
gnat  proportion  of  which  was  probably  consumed  by  horses 
and  bollocks  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  transport  of  wheat. 
Although  the  South  Australian  farmers  have  on  the  average 
mech  smaller  crops  than  those  of  Victoria,  and  although  the 
price  per  bushel  has  been  necessarily  lower  there  than  here, 
the  area  pot  under  wheat  cultivation  has  steadily  increased  year 
ty  year,  in  spite  of  both  low  prices  and  short  crops,  which  hare 
operated  ss  a  serious  cheek  on  the  operations  of  the  Victorian 
fcnser.   The  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  promote  wheat 
ealtare  by  K  liberal  land  legislation"  could  scarcely  be  more 
rtrihiagiy  exemplified  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  agricultural 
tiatiatics  of  the  two  colonies  since  1861.    During  the  years 
1661-2,  196,922  acres  were  cropped  with  wheat  in  Victoria  j 
ta,  in  spite  of  the   Dufly  Land  Bill  of  1862,  which  was  to 
fettle  so  many  thousands  on  the  lands,  and  to  convert  Victoria 
i*to  a  great  wheat-exporting  colony,  wheat  culture  steadily 
decreased  during  the  next  three  years,  till  it  fell  to  126,040 
urea.   Then,  aa  if  out  of  spite,  during  the  two  succeeding 
years,  when  Mr.  Duffy's  Act  was  practically  defunct,  and  with- 
out say  but  the  most  trifling  assistance  from  Mr.  Grant's  free 
"lectors,  the  area  pat  under  wheat  rose  to  226,862  acres ;  and 
^  Produce,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  has 
yielded  a  surplus  for  export.    In  South  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  every  acre  was  sold  by  auction,  the  increasing  pro- 
faction  of  breadstuff*  remained  unchecked,  either  by  the  low 
prices  during  the  years  1862-63,  or  by  the  great  failure  in  the 
crop  of  1866,  the  acreage  under  wheat  rising  from  810,000 
acres  in  1863,  to  467,000  in  1867.    Many  individuals  in  both 
Victoria  and  New  Sooth  Wales  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse 
the  Adelaide  formers  of  wilfully  under-estimating  their  crops 
u  the  returns  sent  in  to  Gorernment,  in  order  to  get  artificially 
hirh  prices  for  their  wheat.    This  was  particularly  the  case 
a  1866,  when  the  failure  in  the  crop  was  said  to  he  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  it  was  afterwards  put  forward,  aa  a  matter  of 
rogntelation,  that  the  South  Australian  farmers  had  over- 
reached themselves ;  that  they  had  overstood  the  market,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  the  great  bulk  of  their  crops  at  lower 
prion  ia  consequence.    On  referring  to  the  exports  of  bread- 
■tafsfor  the  year,  however,  we  find  strong  evidence  that  both 
•actions  were  equally  unfounded.    In  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pons  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  crop,  in 
lose,  than  in  any  previous  year.    If  the  crop  had  been  really 
pater  than  the  estimate,  the  quantity  available  for  export 
voald  have  been  greater  instead  of  less.     Then,  with  respect 
»  the  price  the  tanners  have  sold  at,  we  find  that  the  wheat 
aporteiis  valued  at  the  rate  of  6s.  6d.  a  bushel,  while  the 


average  for  the  year  is  only  6s.  2d.  If  the  farmers  had  over- 
stood  the  market,  the  wheat,  which  is  doubtless  valued  at  the 
price  current  at  time  of  export,  would  have  been  represented 
By  a  much  lower  price  in  the  exports  than  the  average  market 
price  of  the  year.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  small 
extent  in  each  of  the  four  previous  years.  In  the  exports  of 
1864,  indeed,  the  disparity  is  so  great,  not  only  between  the 
export  value  of  wheat  and  the  average  price  of  the  year,  hut 
also  between  the  relative  values  of  wheat  and  flour  exported 
simultaneously,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  clerical 
error  exists  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported.  If,  instead  of 
196,346  quarters  we  read  175,346,  the  price,  instead  of  7».  2d. 
becomes  8s.  per  bushel,  which  is  quite  in  narmony  with  the 
price  at  which  the  flout  is  valued,  namely  £20  4s.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  therefore,  we  take  the  pnoe  of  wheat  from  the 
flour  exports,  but  we  do  not  presume  otherwise  to  depart  from 
the  figures  of  the  Government  statist.  The  exports  of  flour 
are  reduced  to  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  46  bushels  to  the  ton. 

Wmjlt  Cultivation  nr  South  Australia.. 

1862.  1868.  1864. 

Acres 810,636    ...       820,160    ...       335,758 

Yield  per  acre  ....   11  bush.    ...       12 bush.    ...      14  bush. 

Crop  (bushels)  ...8.410,766  ...  8,841,824  ...  4,601,019 
Exports 2,299,140    ...    2,710,762    ...    8,444,846 

Home  oonsum.  ...1,111,616    ...    1,122,062    ..,    1,247,074 

Export  price 4s.  8d.    ...        4s.  8d.    ...        8s.  Od. 

Average  of  year...     4s.  8d.    ...        4s.l0d.    ...        8s.  6d. 

1866.  1866.  1667. 

Acres 890,836    ...       410,608    ...       467,628 

Yield  per  acre..,..,  11  buah.    ...  8.44  bush.    ...  14.20  bosh. 

Crop  (bushels)  ...4^52,049  ...  8,587,800  ...  6,561,461 
Exports  2,728,063    ...     1,746,368 

Homeeonsum.  ...1,520,886    ...    1,841,482 

Export  price  8s.  2d.    ...        6s.  6d. 

Average  of  year...    8s.  7d.    ...        6s.  2d. 

Taking  the  export  value  as  the  average  price  received  by  the 
former,  we  find  the  gross  return  for  cultivating  an  acre  of  wheat 
and  bringing  the  crop  to  market  to  have  fluctuated  from  year 
to  year  aa  follows ;— 1862,  £2  lis.  4d. ;  1863,  £2  16s. ;  1864, 
£5  12s. ;  1865,  £4  Os.  lOd. ;  1866,  £2  16s.  Od. ;  the  average 
for  the  five  years  being  £3  13s.  2d.  If  they  should  succeed 
in  getting  rid  of  their  whole  surplus  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  bushels  this  year  at  an  average  of  4s.  6d.  a  bushel,  the  far- 
mers' returns  would  be  £3  4e.  6d.  an  acre,  which,  although 
below  the  average,  is  much  above  the  minimum,  so  that  we 
may  expect  the  cultivation  to  go  on  increasing.  If  we  apply 
the  same  rule  to  Victoria,  and  assume  the  price  of  wheat  to  be 
sixpence  a  bushel  above  the  Adelaide  figure,  we  find  that  the 
Victorian  farmers'  returns  would  be  as  follows  :— 

Acres* 
196,902 
162,008 
149,392 
125,040 
178,628 
226,862 

It  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  while  South  Australian 
farmers  could  afford  to  grow  wheat  for  £2  lis.  per  acre,  the 
Victorian  farmers  could  not,  or  would  not  grow  it  at  £4 16s.  j 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  wheat-growing  paid  at  the 
rate  of  £6  10s.,  the  land  placed  under  this  crop  was  almost 
doubled  in  two  years ;  and  as  the  returns  for  the  present  year 
are  also  very  good,  it  it  probable  that  the  area  of  wheat  culti- 
vation would  pave  been  greatly  extended,  even  without  the  aid 
of  liberal  land  schemes  and  free  selectors.  But  our  legislators 
and  public  writers  cannot  think  of  applying  common-place  eco- 
nomical principles  to  the  land  anestaou.  Agriculture  being 
elevated  into  a  virtue  should  probably  be  its  own  reward ;  and 
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that  iti  votaries  should  be  influenced  by  sordid  considerations 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  is  set  down  to  the  machinations  of  squat- 
ters and  capitalists,  against  whom  a  very  heavy  bill  has  been 
already  run  up.  Even  in  Adelaide,  not  satisfied  with  their 
4,500,000  bushels  of  surplus,  many  are  so  eager  to  grow  more 
wheat,  that  they  want  trie  Government  to  offer  the  land  at 
reduced  prices  for  that  purpose.  We  must  say  we  think  the 
demand  peculiarly  ill-timed.  When  the  other  colonies  are 
burdened  with  a  forced  competition  in  agricultural  pursuits, 


there  is  little  chance  of  a  market  near  at  hand ;  and  when  rack 
favourable  accounts  are  received  of  the  harvest  in  England  and 
America,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  remunerative  market  in 
Europe.  We  think  that  the  section  of  the  Press  which  his 
lent  itself  to  this  agitation  would  better  consult  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  community  by  seeking  out  some  new  channels  for 
the  superfluous  capital  and  labour,  than  in  trying  to  bolster  up 
and  extend  by  fictitious  means  an  already  overgrown  and  meet 
precarious  monstry.— ItWftowrwtf  Eamomui. 


LIME;    ITS   USES  IN  AGRICULTURE   AND    MODES   OF   APPLICATION. 


Lime,  viewed  as  a  manorial  element,  in  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  mineral  substances  with  which 
the  agriculturists  of  the  present  day  are  acquainted. 
By  its  use,  oven  in  very  limited  quantities,  waste  land  in 
process  of  reclamation  is  quickly  brought  into  a  state 
which  renders  it  capable  of  bearing  profitable  crops ;  the 
coarse  vegetation  which  generally  covers  such  land,  and 
uselessly  occupies  the  soil,  being  speedily  decomposed, 
and  the  elements  of  fertility  thereby  imparted.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  waste  land  alone  that  the  application  of 
lime  is  valuable,  as  it  can  with  great  propriety  be  used 
upon  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  highly  bene- 
ficial results ;  in  net,  the  bulk  of  the  lime  used  in  agri- 
culture is  applied  to  land  long  in  cultivation  and  worked 
in  the  usual  rotation  common  to  each  district.  On  heavy 
clays,  adhesive  and  difficult  to  work,  lime  pays  for  its 
occasional  application  by  the  mere  mechanical  influence 
exercised  on  such  soils.  By  the  action  of  quicklime 
the  most  stubborn  soils  become  disentegrated,  and  conse- 
quently easy  to  work ;  the  saving  of  labour  alone  in  many 
cases  paying  for  the  first  cost  of  the  lime. 

In  liming  land  the  practice  of  farmers  has  greatly 
altered  of  late  years ;  as,  instead  of  a  heavy  dressing  at 
long  intervals,  which  formerly  was  prevalent,  smaller 
quantities  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  according 
to  the  rotation  followed,  is  the  most  popular  method  of 
applying  lime  at  the  present  day.  This  stands  to  reason, 
as,  apart  from  its  mechauical  action  (the  great  use  of  lime 
being  to  liberate  and  utilize  the  inert  organic  matters 
contained  in  the  soil,  and  so  enable  it  to  enter  into  new 
combinations),  too  heavy  a  dressing  exhausts  this  ingre- 
dient too  suddenly,  and,  instead  of  benefiting  the  land, 
such  an  application  materially  injures  it  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  light  land  will,  of  course,  sustain  much 
greater  injury  from  au  excessive  dose  of  lime  than  heavy 
clays  or  coarse  lands,  and  be  much  longer  in  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  an  over-dose.  Land  in  good  inanurial 
condition,  which  has  not  received  an  application  of  lime 
for  many  years,  is  greatly  benefited  thereby;  and  its 
effects  are  so  rapid  and  striking  that  many  farmers  have 
been  induced  to  continue  its  application  until  the  fertility 
of  their  soil  was  almost — nay,  in  fact,  completely — ex- 
hausted. A  farmer  who  uses  lime  in  considerable  quan- 
tities without  recruiting  the  exhausted  energies  of  his 
land  with  a  proportionate  supply  of  manure,  may  make  a 
decent  living  possibly  for  some  years ;  but  if  he  himself 
should  escape  the  consequences  of  such  scourging  hus- 
bandry, those  who  succeed  him  can  scarcely  hope  to  do 
so,  as  there  is  much  forcible  truth  in  the  old  couplet — 

"  He  who  limes  without  manure, 
Will  leave  his  farm  and  family  poor." 

One  special  recommendatory  feature  to  the  use  of  lime  in 
agriculture  is  its  portability — this  being  more  particularly 
the  case  when  the  situation  permits  of  its  being  drawn 
from  the  kiln  in  a  state  of  quicklime,  or,  more  familiarly, 
lime-shells.  It  can  be  carried  with  comparative  ease  to 
great  elevations,  where  the  conveyance   of   farm-yard 


manure  in  any  appreciable  quantity  would  be  simply  im- 
practicable ;  and,  under  its  sweetening  influence,  heats, 
moss,  and  bent-grass  soon  disappear,  and  become  as 
active  and  abundant  source  of  nourishment  to  the  culti- 
vated grasses  or  other  crops,  if  the  situation  permits  of 
their  cultivation.  On  reclaimed  moorland  powdery  lime 
acts  much  more  quickly  in  reducing  the  coarse  vegetable 
matters  to  a  state  by  which  the  after-crops  can  he  bene- 
fited, than  when  used  after  it  has  become  mild.  In  Scot- 
land we  have  seen  land  broken  up,  and,  by  the  application 
of  lime  alone,  grow  the  cultivated  grasses  in  extraordinary 
luxuriance,  where  previously  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
an  unbroken  waste  of  heather,  wonderfully  beautiful  cer- 
tainly in  autumn  when  in  full  flower,  but  practically  value- 
less, and  the  abode  of  the  mountain  hare,  roe-deer,  fox, 
and  other  animals.  This  particular  piece  of  mouotaii 
was  broken  up  in  1850,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  repeated 
ploughings  as  minutely  as  the  state  of  the  sofl  would 
admit,  then  left  rough  for  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  frosts  of  winter.  The  following  spring,  operations 
were  resumed  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit ;  and, 
after  another  ploughing  and  the  removal  of  atones  and 
other  encumbrances  to  successful  tillage,  lime  was  liberally 
applied  and  worked  in,  and  the  land  left  for  a  short  time 
to  rest,  previous  to  its  being  sown  with  grass  seeds.  This, 
owing  to  the  extent  of  the  numerous  operations  that  bad 
to  be  carried  out,  could  not  be  accomplished  until  June; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  the 
young  grasses  were  so  thick  and  luxuriant  that  a  large  flock 
of  half-bred  Leicester  sheep,  five  to  the  acre,  were  placed 
upon  it,  and  were  sustained  thereon  until  finished  for  the 
butcher.  This  is  probably  an  exceptional  case,  the  toil, 
although  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  almost  mountsin,  being 
deep,  and  naturally  fertile,  requiring  only  the  outlay  of 
a  few  pounds  per  acre  in  labour  and  lime  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive :  but,  notwithstanding,  much  land  that  is  still  un- 
reclaimed, or  only  partially  so,  is  capable  of  extraordinary 
improvement  by  a  judicious  yet  moderate  expenditure  of 
capital  in  lime  and  labour.  It  is  evident  that  without 
lime  much  of  the  reclaimed  land  on  elevated  situation! 
must  have  still  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  petting  bulky  materials  placed  upon  the 
land,  not  to  take  mto  consideration  the  inability  of  any 
kind  of  organic  manure  to  take  the  place  of  lime  m 
quickly  decomposing  and  rendering  active  the  useless 
vegetable  matters  which  originally  had  possession of  the 
surface.  To  be  sure,  in  the  absence  of  lime,  paring  *™ 
burning  is  a  very  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
roots  of  heath,  rushes,  and  other  obstructions  present  on 
land  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  when  worked  up,  portable 
manures  can  be  very  successfully  used  as  fertiliser! ;  by 
their  use  turnips  can  be  raised,  if  the  situation  admito  of 
their  cultivation,  and  being  eaten  off  with  sheep  thelinfl 
is  thus  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gratt-aeeds. 
Elevated  land,  however,  is  seldom  possessed  of  auci 
depth  of  soil  as  to  be  able  to  spare  any  of  it  for  the  pro- 
cess of  paring  and  burning,  which  is  at  best  an  exasnwre 
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operation,  and  should  never  be  attempted  unless  there  is 
sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  warrant  its  being  done  without 
permanently,  or  at  least  for  many  years,  injuring  the  soil 
by  destroying  its  resource*. 

The  carriage  of  lime  by  railway  has  of  late  years  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  on  the  enterprising  agriculturist,  as 
by  this  means  lime  for  mannrial  purposes  has  been  carried 
into  districts  where  previously  the  expense  of  carriage 
amounted  to  actual  prohibition.  By  rail  it  can  be  con- 
Tcjed  away  immediately  on  being  drawn  from  the  kiln, 
and  the  land  can  thus  have  the  application  of  quick-lime. 
When  a  farmer  can  only  avail  himself  of  water-carriage 
to  bring  lime  within  easy  carting  distance  of  his  farm,  he 
most  be  content  with  it  in  its  slacked  or  mild  state, 
which  puts  him  to  a  double  disadvantage,  as  the  applica- 
tion is  not  so  beneficial,  and  the  carting  from  the  increased 
bulk  is  doubly  laborious.  The  directors  of  most  railways 
ray  properly  give  every  facility  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  bulky  articles  as  lime  and  dung,  and  take  them  at 
tot  cheap  rates.  We  are  aware  of  lime-shells  being 
tamed  twenty-four  miles  at  about  tenpence  a  ton,  which 
ckige  is  a  very  marvel  of  cheapness  and  offers  great  en- 
ftiingement  to  the  farmers  in  the  districts  traversed  to 
d*  it,  which  they  do,  and  with  excellent  results,  as  must 
always  be  the  case  (save  with  certain  exceptions) 
when  applied  to  land,  which  from  its  distance  from 
limestone  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  over- 
done or  even  of  having  had  a  moderate  dressing. 

In  applying  lime  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty 
in  managing  successfully,  should  the  weather  break  and 
continue  obstinately  broken  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
after  becoming  soaked  the  land  cannot  be  carted  on  with- 
out injury,  and  the  lime  itself  is  extremely  apt  to  run  into 
mortar  and  so  be  rendered  useless.  That  the  land  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  application,  plenty  of  assistance 
ought  to  be  kept  at  it  until  completed,  the  lime  being 
worked  in  as  soon  aa  spread,  as  it  soon  loses  its  causticity 
*ben  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  influence.  On  farms 
the  soil  of  which  is  so  heavy  as  to  preclude  altogether,  or 
in  a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  turnips  and  other  green 
crops,  and  so  necessite  a  continuance  in  the  old  system  of 
penodieal  fallows,  that  period  of  the  rotation  at  which 
the  hare  fallow  occurs  is  obviously  the  best  for  the 
application  oft  une ;  avnd  during  the  summer  or  autumn, 
prcrious  to  the  wheat  seeding-time,  the  lime  may  be  ap- 
plied. If  applied  fresh  from  the  kUn,  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  to  permit  of  its  being  cooled  before  the  land 
js  seeded,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  seed  Jmay  be  lost 
t>?  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  lime.  On  light  land, 
worked  on  the  four,  five,  or  six  course  rotation,  the 
oonthi  of  September  and  October,  or  just  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  corn  to  the  stack-yard,  is  a  very 
coflTenient  season  to  lay  on  lime.  On  those  soils  on 
which  the  turnip  crop  is  improved  by  a  dressing  of  lime, 
it  should  be  put  on  immediately  after  the  fields  are  cleared 
°f  the  preceding  corn  crop.  No  period  of  the  year  affords 
*  better  opportunity  for  liming  than  this;  aa  there  is, 
fat,  a  long  day  admitting  of  a  full  day's  work  being 
done— a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  when  a  large 
staff  of  men  and  horses  is  employed ;  and,  second,  the 
"me  can  be  admirably  mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  usual 
"*use  of  autumn  culture,  which  the  fields  would  have 
Pjt  independently  of  the  lime  being  put  on  at  that  time. 
foe  grubber  is  probably  the  most  perfect  implement 
}t  the  command  of  the  farmer  for  thoroughly  incorporat- 
es lime  with  the  soil  j  and  it  is  also  at  the  same  time 
«*  safest,  as  by  the  action  of  the  grubber  the  powdery 
Pvtudes  of  the  lime  are  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  not 
boned  under  it,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  when  turned 

a  by  the  plough.  In  this  way  the  well-known  tendency 
«  hoe  to  sink  is  in  a  great  measure  counteracted ;  the  soil, 

**  through  it  the  toner  himself,  getting  the  full  benefit 


of  the  application.  In  grnbbing-in  lime  the  ordinary 
grubbing-shares  are  better  than  tie  broad  or  duck-footed, 
as  the  earth  can  be  worked  to  a  greater  depth  with  less 
labour  to  the  horses ;  and,  indeed,  the  operation  of  clean- 
ing the  stubbles  is  omte  as  well  performed  by  the  ordi- 
nary shares,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  when  passed  over 
the  field  laterally  and  longitudinally.  When  well  grubbed - 
in,  the  autumn  ploughing  may  then  with  all  safety  be 
performed,  as  deep  too  as  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  will 
permit,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  burying  the  lime  too 
deep  and  losing  thereby  most  of  its  good  effects.  Most  soils 
resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone  can  be  safely  treated 
with  lime  when  in  preparation  for  turnips  or  any  other 
green  crops,  providing  it  has  been  laid  on  and  incorporated 
with  the  soil  sufficiently  long  to  render  the  caustic  prin- 
ciple of  the  lime  innocuous.  On  heavy  soils  or  those  of  a 
boggy  nature  there  is  comparatively  little  danger,  as  the 
heat  is  much  sooner  absorbed ;  and  every  year  lime  may 
be  seen  put  on  such  soils  in  April  and  May,  worked  in 
immediately  with  plough,  harrow,  or  grubber,  and  the 
seed  thereafter  sown,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  in- 
jury. When  the  land  has  lain  in  grass  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  having  been  broken  up  for  the  preceding 
corn  crop,  and  consequently  contains  a  large  amount  of 
organic  remains— otherwise  decaying  vegetable  matter — 
the  application  of  lime  to  the  green  crop  is  productive  of 
the  happiest  results.  In  the  half-decayed  turf  it  has 
something  to  act  upon,  which  it  quickly  does,  rendering 
it  soluble  and  subservient  to  the  nourishment  and  rapid 
and  healthy  growth  of  the  young  plants.  In  such  a  case 
as  this  lime  takes  the  place  of  the  portable  manures,  and, 
when  the  ordinary  quantity  of  dung  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  it,  a  capital  crop  of  turnips  is  the  result.  In  any 
case  it  will  seldom  be  found  advantageous  to  use  caustic 
lime,  and  guano  or  any  of  the  dissolved  bone  manures  for 
the  same  crop,  as  the  lime,  particularly  if  recent,  will  be 
sure  to  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  action  of  the 
other  fertilizers,  rendering  their  application  useless  and 
the  money  spent  in  purchasing  them  a  -total  loss.  When 
a  farmer  has  a  field  such  as  has  now  been  supposed,  he  is 
often  tempted,  should  his  agreement  allow  him  or  his 
landlord  give  permission,  to  repeat  the  corn  crop,  which, 
although  it  may  make  a  good  many  pounds  per  acre  for  * 
that  particular  season,  is  mostly  in  the  end  injurious  to 
the  land  and  a  loss  to  the  farmer.  A  much  better  plan, 
and  one  quite  consistent  with  the  most  stringent  rules  of 
good  husbandry,  is  to  lime  on  the  severance  of  the  first 
corn  crop,  work  well  in,  and  the  following  season  drill 
and  put  in  turnips,  which  will,  all  other  contingencies 
being  favourable,  be  a  first-rate  crop ;  the  rich  mould 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  fibrous  mass  of 
half-decayed  turf  being  amply  sufficient  to  grow  a  full 
crop.  On  limestone  land,  however,  and  limestone  gravels, 
attempting  to  grow  turnips  in  this  way  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  almost  certain  to  result  in  total  failure ;  and 
we  would  on  no  account  have  it  supposed  that  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  lime  on  such  soils  for  the  growth  of 
green  crops,  either  in  the  mode  here  described  or  in  any 
other  way  whatever.  Experience  and  observation  both 
teach  that  on  those  soils  there  is  already  as  much  calca- 
reous matter  as  can  be  assimilated  by  the  turnip  plant, 
and  consequently  any  further  addition  to  the  supply  already 
possessed  oy  the  soil  can  only  act  as  poisons  do  in  the 
animal  system— either  by  destroying  vitality  altogether, 
or  injuring  it  so  seriously  as  to  render  the  plant  incapable 
of  maturing  a  healthy  and  consequently  profitable  crop. 

In  liming  land  previous  to  laying  it  down  to  grass,  if  it 
has  not  been /lone  for  the  green  crop,  the  proper  time  for 
doing  so,  and,  in  met,  the  only  time  in  which  it  can  be 
done,  is  obviously  the  winter  and  spring,  according  as  the 
green  crop  is  removed,  and  also  according  as  the  weather 
affords  favourable  opportunity*    If  there  is  much  to  be 
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done,  the  weather  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  no 
opportunity  lost,  as  poaching  the  land  at  this  late  period  of 
the  season  is  especially  injurious,  more  particularly  as  it 
has  no  chance  of  recovering  itself  from  the  effects  of  such 
injury  between  that  end  seed-time.  Frosty  weather,  of 
some  continuance,  affords  a  capital  opportunity  for  winter 
liming ;  the  hard  roads  materially  lessening  the  labour  on 
the  horses,  and  the  carts  passing  over  the  land  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  injuring  it. 

When  worked  in  the  ordinary  six-course  rotation, 
suitable  for  medium  land,  liming  at  this  part  of  the  course 
is  very  appropriate,  and  a  light  dressing  can  with  great 
propriety  and  excellent  results  be  given  at  its  periodical 
recurrence.  We  will  suppose  that  the  soil  has  been  treated 
as  it  ought  to  be,  while  in  preparation  for  the  green-crop, 
and  is  therefore  now  full  of  manure  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  The  lime  having  thus  something  to  act 
upon,  the  land  gets  the  full  benefit-  of  the  application, 
every  portion  of  the  manure  deposited  in  the  land  being 
brought  into  active  operation  through  the  agency  of  the 
lime,  and  none  of  it  being  permitted  to  remain  dormant 
or  useless.  When  the  field  that  has  been  limed  is  at 
length  laid  down  to  grass,  and  is  being  grazed,  the  good 
effects  of  the  lime  can  be  very  distinctly  seen :  the  grass 
is  of  a  rich  green  colour,  and  so  sweet  that  it  is  highly 
*  relished  by  stock  of  every  description.  A  very  simple 
proof  of  what  the  lime  does  can  be  had  by  leaving  a  small 
portion  of  a  field  undone ;  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  often  happens  without  being  intended,  through  the 
weather  breaking,  and  continuing  broken  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  finished 
in  time  for  the  getting  in  of  the  crop.  When  it  so 
happens  that  a  portion  of  a  field  is  thus  left,  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  that  the  limed  and  unlimed  portions 
show  as  distinct  as  if  a  line  was  run  throngh  the  field. 
Whilst  the  limed  part  remains  green  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  nipped  closely  by  both  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
unlimed  part  will,  unless  in  otherwise  excellent  condition 
or  naturally  prime  land  (which  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule),  be  white  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
never  attaining  the  intense  green  of  the  other,  and  never 
so  thoroughly  relished  by  the  stock.  About  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  one  will  be  as  even  and  smoothly  eaten  as  if 
the  scythe  or  mowing  machine  had  passed  over  it ;  and 
the  other,  the  unlimed  portion,  most  probably  full  of 
rough  tufty  patches,  which  will  not  be  freely  eaten  by  the 
stock  until  sweetened  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  Nor  does 
the  comparison  end  here ;  for,  when  again  broken  up,  the 
limed  part  will  be  clean  and  friable,  the  furrow  slice  falling 
over  into  its  proper  position  under  the  action  of  the 
plough,  without  an  effort  almost  on  the  part  of  the  plough- 
man, and  presenting  an  admirable  bed  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed.  The  unlimed  part  will  be  much  stronger,  not 
lying  over  nearly  so  well,  and,  consequently,  giving  the 
ploughman  considerably  more  trouble.  When  the  corn 
is  cut,  and  the  stubbles  come  to  be  cleaned,  this  side  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  roots 
of  couch-grass  and  similar  weeds  than  the  other.  Lime  is 
in  every  case  an  excellent  cleanser  of  the  soil,  destroying 
the  vitality  of  weeds,  and  every  kind  of  coarse  herbage ; 
this  trait  in  its  character  being  very  clearly  demonstrated 
by  buch  an  experiment  as  we  have  now  described. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  mode  of  applying  lime  to  the  land,  so  perceptible  for 
good  and  so  lasting  in  its  effects,  as  just  previous  to 
its  being  laid  down.  What  between  harrowing,  grub- 
bing, and  ploughing,  it  gets  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  its  tendency  to  sink  is 
in  a  great  measure  counteracted,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  nearer  to  Bced-time  it  can  be  applied,  the  greater 
benefit  does  the  crop  derive  from  it,  and  the  dressing  need 
not  be  so  large  as  when  given  previously.    Some  judgment 


must,  however,  be  exercised  when  laying  on  erotic  lime 
at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  spring,  a*,  if  not  veil 
mixed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seed  may  get  scorched, 
and  the  braird  will  be  consequently  patchy  and  wand. 
On  very  thin  soils,  such  a  contingency  is  almost  un- 
avoidable, and  it  is  better  to  lay  on  the  time  sufficiently 
early  so  as  to  obviate  all  danger  from  its  causticity. 

We  have  thus  described  the  leading  modes  of 
applying  lime  to  land  while  in  its  caustic  state,  sod  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  application;  but  there 
is  another  mode  of  utilizing  lime,  which  yet  remains  to  to 
noticed,  of  exceeding  value  to  the  agriculturist,  sod  one 
which,  if  skilful  and  intelligent,  he  is  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  to  the  utmost  of  his  power—vis.,  mixing 
lime  with  rich  earth,  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and 
every  kind  of  refuse  containing  organic  remains,  and 
thus  forming  what  are  known  as  composts. 

When  earth  and  lime  are  thus  mixed  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  chemical,  as  well  as  a  mechanical,  change  effected 
on  both  materials,  as  the  mixture  acts  as  a  manure  mm 
or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  earth 
used  for  the  compost. 

In  making  up  composts  it  is  worth  while  taking  notice 
of  two  things— first,  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  taking 
the  trouble  of  mixing  lime  with  exhausted  earth  from  let 
surface  of  a  field ;  and  second,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  mix  as  much  quick-lime  with  the  earth  « 
will  be  able  to  heat  the  whole  mass.  If  this  is  not  tie 
case,  a  portion  of  the  good  effects  of  the  mixture  will  be 
lost,  as  the  necessary  change  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
character  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  independent  of  this, 
if  the  compost  is  made  too  poor  in  lime,  the  quantity  the 
land  receives  per  acre  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  im- 
possible the  soil  can  receive  any  benefit  from  its  appli- 
cation, the  only  good  got  by  it  being  then  what  manorial 
property  might  be  contained  in  the  earth  of  which  the 
compost  was  composed.  Old  banks  of  good  earth, 
scourings  of  ponds  and  ditches,  road  scrapings,  and  por- 
tions of  headlands  occasionally  dug  out,  form  admirable 
sources  of  material  for  excellent  composts.  When  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  is  opened  to  the  necessity  and 
prudence  of  having  a  few  heaps  of  rich  compost  at  h» 
command,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  matter  he  mil 
scrape  together  in  the  course  of  each  year  eminentlr 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  which  might  easily  hare  Jaw 
neglected  for  years,  and  probably  never  have  been  nu« 
of  any  practical  utility.  , 

Chemists  tell  us  that  lime  enters  more  or  less  into  tM 
composition  of  the  cultivated  plants  j  and  it  appears  as 
if  there  was  no  way  it  could  be  applied,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  get  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it, «  V 
placing  it  within  their  reach  in  the  shape  of  compost. 

No  one  would  advocate  the  using  of  composts  alone  for 
say  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  green  crop  to  the  exclnsioa 
of  manure,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  j^a 
as  has  been  already  noticed  in  using  lime  byikelf  on  law 
full  of  decaying  or  inert  vegetable  matter;  but  in  con- 
junction with  farmyard  manure  tney  can  be  used  wnx 
excellent  effect,  and  heavy  crops  grown  with  s  compjn; 
tively  light  dressing  of  dung,  when  the  compost  used  » 
of  good  quality.  The  ordinary  mode  of  laying  on  coin- 
post,  in  preparation  for  green  crops,  is  the  best  thatconw 
be  devised  for  both  utility  and  economy.  It  fa  nsuaUJ 
laid  on  and  well  worked-in  during  the  spring,  when  we 
land  is  being  prepared  for  the  season's  crop,  the  vsnow 
operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  grubbing  keeping 
it  near  the  surface,  and  mixing  it  so  intimately  with  m 
soil  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  tw 
plants  as  food  whenever  the  roots  are  sufficiently  eroKea 
to  permit  of  their  doing  so.  Used  in  this  way,  eompw 
forms  an  admirable  aid  to  farmyard  manure  »  f™*1!* 
potatoes,  and  assists  greatly  in  bringing  the  sotl  into  ids 
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fri*bk>  open  state  to  conducive  to  the  raeeeatM  culti- 
vation of  this  crop.  Lime  applied  to  the  potato  crop  has 
been  considered  by  tome  to  be  a  kind  of  antidote  or  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease ;  but  that  it  has  such  effect  it 
extremely  doubtful,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  potato 
fields  that  were  treated  with  lime,  both  caustic  and  in 
compost,  rery  much  affected  by  the  disease. 

Of  late  years  the  potato  disease  has  been  very  erratic, 
entire  districts  having  been  passed  over  without  much  in- 
jury; while  others,  with  as  much  apparent  reason  for 
exemption,  have  suffered  so  much  as  scarcely  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  digging.  This  we  attribute  more.to  atmos- 
pheric causes  than  to  anything  connected  with  the  treat- 
meat  or  culture  of  the  land.  Every  cultivator  must 
therefore  take  chance  for  the  results,  it  being  scarcely 
possible  for  anyone  to  ward-off  disease ;  and  we  therefore 
look  upon  lime  or  lime-composts  as  being  a  good  thing  to 
ase  in  preparation  for  potatoes,  without  attributing  to 
them  any  curative  or  preventive  property  whatsoever. 

For  turnips  and  mangolds  lime-composts  are  also  highly 
heseicisl, .  good  crops  being  grown  with  a  comparatively 
%at  dressing  of  dung,  when  the  compost  is  of  good 
twlity  and  applied  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

As  an  inexpensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  telling  im- 
provement en  grass  lands,  composts  of  lime  and  earth 
Btsnd  conspicuous ;  and  the  good  effect  of  their  application 
is  easily  recognized,  being  both  immediate  and  permanent. 
As  an  easier  mode  of  applying  lime,  many  farmers  lay 
oat  the  shells  in  small  heaps  on  the  grass,  just  as  they 
come  from  the  kiln,  spreading  evenly  over  the  surface 
when  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Lime  thus 
placed  opon  pastures  certainly  has  a  revivifying  effect 
upon  the  grasses  of  which  they  are  composed,  killing  moss 
■ad  other  useless  plants  which  frequently  threaten  to  take 
possession  of  the  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
valuable  herbage,  and  the  application  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  cheap  one.  The  effect  of  this  dressing,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  lasting  as  when  the  same  amount  of  lime 
i»  applied  in  compost ;  nor  is  the  improvement  so  appa- 
rent During  the  past  season  we  have  seen  hay  to  the 
▼eight  of  at  least  two  tons  per  acre  cut  from  a  field, 
which  we  never  before  saw  meadowed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  would  not  have  paid  for  the  trouble  had 
b?  been  attempted  to  be  taken  off  it ;  and  the  after-grass 
ame  thick,  strong,  and  as  green  as  a  leek  immediately  on 
the  bay  being  cleared  off.  This  improvement  was  effected 
toidy  through  the  agency  of  a  liberal  dressing  of  time- 
compost,  which  was  laid  on  daring  the  spring,  just  pre- 
rioas  to  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season.  The 
wmpost  consisted  of  the  sediment  that  was  taken  out  of 
•  Urge  pond  for  several  seasons,  mixed  with  as  much 
quicklime  as  imparted  a  heat  to  the  entire  mass.  This 
tediment  was  a  manure  of  itself,  and,  even  without  mixing 
*ith  lime,  would  have  shown  excellent  results  as  a  top- 
dressing  ;  but,  combined  with  the  lime,  it  probably  formed 
one  of  the  best  dressings  that  could  he  placed  on  pas- 
ture kad. 

Having  that  noticed  the  leading  uses  of  lime  in  agri- 
ttriture,  the  crops  which  it  especially  benefits,  and  the 
periods  of  the  year  and  of  the  rotation  most  suitable  for 
its  being  put  on,  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the 
speediest  and  most  economical  mode  of  placing  it  on  the 
and,  and  preparing  it  for  being  worked  in,  so  that  the 
*>*i  thall  receive  all  the  benefit  it  can  possibly  derive  from 
its  application.  Many  men  draw  their  supply  of  lime, 
**!  place  it  on  the  headlands  until  it  is  skied,  objecting 
to  pot  it  on  the  land  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  drawn 
fom  the  kiln,  lest  while  in  the  act  of  slaking  such  an 
amount  of  heat  should  be  evolved  as  to  injure  the  laud  by 
burning.  Again,  others  draw  it,  and  place  it  in  the  same 
*&T,for  the  purpose  of  having  it  at  hand  slaked  and  ready 
to  lay  on  in  spring,  just  previous  to  seed-time,  so  that  it 


shall  become  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  very 
operations  which  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
The  intention  of  applying  the  lime  at  this  particular 
season  is,  by  having  it  dose  to  the  surface,  to  obviate  the 
tendency  of  the  lime  to  sink,  and  so  have  it  brought  as 
much  as  possible  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants — 
an  idea  excellent  in  theory,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily  in  practice  by  this  method,  as  we 
shall  presently  show.  By  laying  lime  on  the  headlands 
there  is  a  second  lifting  necessarily  involved,  which  of 
course  costs  something,  and  probably  takes  up  the  time  of 
the  horses  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  their  services  are 
urgently  required  elsewhere.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
most  serious  objection  to  laying  lime  in  large  heaps  to 
slake  gradually ;  there  is  another,  and  one  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  character  and  properties  of  the  lime 
itself — viz.,  the  liability  to  injury  from  excessive  rain, 
which  often  runs  it  into  such  a  state  of  mortar  that  a  fresh 
supply  must  be  drawn  and  mixed  with  it  before  the 
slightest  attempt  can  be  made  to  spread  it  on  the  land. 
One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more  intensely  an- 
noying than  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  at  a  busy 
time,  besides  losing  all  the  effect  of  an  application  of 
caustic  lime,  and  hardly  even  having  what  could  be  called 
a  dressing  of  mUd  lime  instead.  Now  we  wish  to  show 
that  the  lime-shells  can  be  placed  on  the  land  as  drawn 
from  the  kiln  without  the  slightest  danger  of  burning  the 
soil  during  the  process  of  slaking,  and  also  by  drawing  it 
on  at  once  in  this  way;  the  benefit  the  land  receives 
from  the  application  of  lime  will  be  practically  greater 
than  is  the  case  generally  when  the  shells  are  laid  in 
heaps  by  the  headland  to  await  the  time  when  it  can  be 
carted  on  and  mixed  with  the  soil  during  the  spring  opera- 
tions. We  say  this,  however,  with  all  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  the 
mode  of  slaking  on  the  headlands ;  and  many  successful 
ones  we  know  who  follow  it,  and  who  utterly  condemn, 
and  that  in  no  measured  terms  sometimes,  those  who  do 
otherwise  as  pence-saving  and  pounds-spending  agricul- 
turist*. We  think,  however,  that  .those  who  lay  out  at 
once  in  small  heaps  have  the  best  of  it,  and  proceed  there- 
fore to  detail  the  practice  and  best  mode  of  doing  so  with 
economy  and  despatch.  To  ensure  regularity  and  even- 
ness in  spreading,  and  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  no 
'portion  of  the  field  shall  get  more  than  another,  it  is  well 
worth  while  sending  a  man  with  a  horse  and  small  seeding- 
nlough  to  mark  the  field  into  squares,  previous  to  the  time 
being  brought ;  he  will  mark  from  10  to  15  acres  a  day, 
according  to  the  distance  considered  most  suitable ;  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  it  regularly  laid  on,  and  that 
without  the  slightest  trouble,  will  more  than  doubly  com- 
pensate for  the  time  occupied  in  marking  it  off.  After 
repeated  trials,  we  find  25  feet  to  be  a  very  convenient 
distance  for  laying  down,  as  the  men  in  spreading  have 
no  difficulty  in  throwing  it  out  12}  feet,  and  scarcely  re- 
quire to  shift  their  position  to  do  so.  The  number  of  heaps 
required  for  a  statute  acre  at  this  distance  is  70,  and  the 
quantity  to  be  given  per  acre,  whether  more  or  less,  can 
be  easily  apportioned  by  making  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  heaps  of  each  load,  as  the  shells  are  being  placed  on 
the  land.  Supposing  the  quantity  intended  to  be  given 
per  statute  acre  to  be  four-and-a-half  tons — which  is  a 
very  fair  dressing  on  light  friable  soils — the  number  of 
loads  required  will  be  six,  of  15  cwt.  each.  Each  load 
thrown  out  on  the  land  in  twelve  tittle  heaps  gives  seventy- 
two,  which  brings  the  weight  of  shells  per  acre  just  as 
near  the  required  quantity  as  there  is  any  occasion  for,  a 
cwt.  more  or  less  making  no  difference,  and  exercising  no 
perceptible  effect  on  such  a  large  area  as  4,840  square 
yards.  If  a  larger  dressing  is  intended,  the  number  of 
falls  to  each  load  can.  of  course,  be  lessened;  and  if 
smaller,  correspondingly  increased;  the  quantity  laid  on 
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being  thus  simply  managed,  without  any  interference  with 
the  original  marking.  When  placed  npon  the  land,  the 
shells  should  at  once  be  trimmed  nicely  together,  and  the 
heaps  balanced  or  equalized  by  taking  a  few  stones  from 
those  heaps  that  appear  to  be  rather  large,  and  placing 
them  on  those  that  are  small,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity 
in  spreading,  as  in  the  hurry  of  drawing  them  from  the 
carts  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  have  the  fails  equal.  This 
being  done  satisfactorily,  the  lime  can  at  once  be  mixed 
with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  damp  earth,  and  a  sprinkling 
thrown  over  the  top  of  the  heaps,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
lime,  and  no  more.  To  ensure  immediate  slaking,  care 
must  be  taken,  not  only  to  cover,  but  mix  the  lime  with 
the  earth ;  otherwise  about  a  week  will  elapse  before  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  the  way  of  spreading.  When  well 
mixed,  in  an  honr,  or  even  less  if  the  soil  is  very  damp,  a 
strong  heat  will  be  evolved,  and  every  heap  will  commence 
steaming  like  miniature  kilns.  In  a,  few  hours  the  steam 
ceases,  and  on  inspection  the  shells  will  be  found  to  have 
burst,  and  in  a  great  measure  crumbled  down  into  fine 
powder.  The  heaps,  which  will  by  this  time  be  three  times 
their  original  size,  may  now  be  stirred  up  with  the  shovel, 
the  covering  of  earth  and  the  lime  being  well  mixed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  completely  dissolve  the  pieces  which  had 
not  previously  been  thoroughly  reduced.  In  four  or  five 
hours  the  lime  will  be  fit  to  spread,  and  thus  it  can  with 


all  ease  be  slaked,  spread,  and  worked  in,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  being  drawn  from  the  kiln.  By  ^tend- 
ing to  it,  with  sufficient  hands  to  do  it  thus  quickly,  the 
lime  is  not  permitted  to  lie  long  enough  to  burn  the  soil, 
there  is  almost  no  danger  from  injury  by  the  weather,  u 
there  is  only  one  day's  drawing  a-head  of  the  plough  at 
grubber  which  is  working  it  in,  and  the  soil  gets  the  fall 
advantage  of  a  dressing  of  lime  in  a  really  caustic  state- 
a  difficult  matter  to  be  obtained  and  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical under  any  other  mode  of  management  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  lime  when  applied  to  land  freshly 
broken  up,  or  in  good  manorial  condition,  it  is  by  no 
means  expensive,  unless  the  district  is  very  inconveniently 
situated  for  carriage  by  water  or  rail,  or  even  by  the 
ordinary  cart.  Taking  the  average  price  of  a  ton  of  lime 
and  cost  of  carriage  to  be  10s.,  a  dressing  of  five  tons  to 
the  statute  acre  can  be  given  for  about  £3,  leaving  sn 
ample  margin  for  mixing  and  spreading.  If  applied » 
frequently  as  every  six  years,  four  tons  would  be  quite 
enough  on  light  land,  whilst  heavy  clay  soils  would  take 
six,  and  suffer  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  ray 
much  benefited  by  the  application.  He  who  does  bis 
utmost  to  treat  his  land  well,  by  cleaning  properly,  ma- 
nuring liberally,  and  liming  judiciously,  not  only  deserves 
success,  but  mostly  attains  to  it,  good  treatment  of  the 
land  being  the  surest  road  to  material  prosperity.    J.  S. 


THE    WASTE    LAND    OF    IRELAND. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Athy  Farmers*  Club,  Mr. 
William  Davidson  read  the  following  paper  : 

A  large  tract  of  thia  country  is  in  a  wnste  state,  being  ren- 
dered so  by  a  variety  of  causes :  but,  to  shorten  this  paper,  I 
will  divide  them  into  three  different  classes — first,  the  wet 
clay  lands ;  second,  the  bog  and  moory  lands ;  and  third,  the 
hill  lands.  The  first  class,  or  wet  lands,  comprise  a  large  ex- 
tent of  what  lies  waste ;  bnt  much  that  comes  under  it  is 
not  altogether  useless,  for  it  is  let  at  low  rents  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  during  a  favourable  season  may  pay  well.  It  is 
a  sad  state  of  matters  that  half  of  the  country  is  allowed  to  be 
in  a  half-waste  state,  when  money  is  offered  to  reclaim  it,  and 
make  it  pay  well  for  the  outlay.  These  lands  are  generally 
water-logged  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  pro- 
duce a  coarse  herbage,  only  eaten  by  stock  when  they  can  get 
nothing  else.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  dry  piece  of  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  tract  of  this  description,  the  stock  will 
have  it  picked  to  the  earth,  showing  how  much  they  prefer  it 
to  the  other  rough  grasses.  The  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  such  lands  is  thorough  drainage.  For  this  pur- 
pose Government  offers  money  on  very  reasonable  terms  to 
proprietors,  or  to  a  tenant  who  holds  under  a  long  lease — I 
believe  forty  years — and  charges  the  money  on  the  property 
improved,  letting  it  run  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  at 
the  rate  of  six-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  twenty-one  years,  which 
pays  up  capital  and  interest ;  and  I  believe  the  Government 
will  even  mve  money  for  five  per  cent,  over  thirty-five  years. 
When  such  a  great  advantage  is  offered,  it  should  be  more  ge- 
nerally accepted,  and  the  country  turned  into  a  fertile  plain, 
instead  of  a  bleak,  cold  waste.  Drainage,  I  believe,  was  first 
invented  by  the  Romans ;  but  I  think  it  was  never  properly 
understood  till  Smith  of  Deanston  explained  its  benefits.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  the  advantages  of  drainage  to 
the  soil,  such  as  the  admitting  of  air  and  increasing  its  depth, 
&c.,  as  they  are  now  pretty  well  understood,  and  are  ably  de- 
scribed by  scientific  writers.  In  this  paper  I  will  only  notice 
the  practical  part  of  the  work.  There  is  still  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  thorough  drainage,  some  ad- 
hering to  the  old,  dose,  shallow  drainage,  while  others  prefer 
the  deep  drains.  I  believe  either  system  may  be  useful,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil  j  but  in  ninety  per  cent,  of 
soils  the  system  of  deep  drainage  will  be  found  the  most  per- 
fect. If  a  porous,  sandy  soil  is  tapped  within  two-and-a-half 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  three-feet  drain  will  draw  well ;  but 


on  most  of  the  soils  I  have  had  to  drain  I  have  found  a  four- 
feet  drain  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  greater  depth  of  dry  soil, ,aai 
land  subsides  so  much  when  drained  that  a  three-feet  draui 
becomes  only  a  two-and-a-half-feet  one  the  second  year,  which 
I  think  is  too  shallow.  The  first  consideration  in  laving  rat 
a  field  for  drainage  is  to  find  ont  the  best  fall  and  outlet,  then, 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  subsoil,  discover  its  capability 
for  drawing  the  water,  and  then  regulate  the  distance  hemes 
the  drains  accordingly.  When  the  drains  are  four  feet  deep, 
on  most  soils  thirty  feet  will  be  found  a  suitable  distance  to 
leave  between  each  drain.  Economy  of  labour  and  oooej 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  way  some  fields  are  laid  out  with  a  view  to  siviaf«- 
pense ;  and,  although  thorough  drainage  might  have  been 
performed,  the  same  could  have  been  done  at  less  cost  by  J 
skilful  and  practical  manager.  Very  often  £1  per  acre  co«M 
be  saved  by  a  little  thought  when  planning  the  drains,  fres 
some  engineers  abide  too  closely  by  a  formerly-laid-ont  pUfi ; 
for  many  things  will  be  observed  after  the  work  is  coinineneed, 
that  was  not  before  visible.  The  parallel  drains  ehonld  m 
with  the  hill,  unless  the  fall  is  very  rapid ;  and  these  shoaW 
not  be  run  too  lona  without  intersecting  them  by  sola 
There  is  no  saving  whatever  by  neglecting  this,  as  a 
drain  is  never  safe ;  and  when  the  outlet  cannot  have  a 
run  from  it  at  the  full  depth,  the  outlet  may  be  begun  at 
feet,  and  the  fell  gained  as  the  drain  aoes  back ;  for  it » >J£ 
safe  to  have  a  slow  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  If  n* 
soil  is  of  a  supping  nature— as  most  wet  soils  are— the  drain 
should  be  all  sunk  three  feet  deep  first,  and  all  inatenaU 
laid  ready  to  fill  it  in  as  fast  as  it  is  sunk  to  the  reqwrM 
depth.  When  there  is  a  good  fell  in  the  field,  the  upper  W 
of  all  the  drains  should  be  filled  in  before  the  loirer  half  and 
sub-main  are  sunk  the  last  foot.  By  conunenctog,  »  toe 
middle  of  the  drab,  the  water  will,  in  a  few  yards,  rue  over 
the  three  feet,  and  the  upper  half  can  be  filled  in  before  tw 
sub-main  and  lower  half  of  the  parallel  drains  are  sunk;  ana 
thus  they  can  also  be  quickly  done.  Many  fields  cost  donwe 
what  they  should,  by  slipping  and  extra  cleaning  out  again- 
I  have  often  seen  drains  opened,  and  left  in  that  way  for  sow 
time,  which  made  them  harder  to  be  opened  the  second  unw 
than  at  first.  The  work  is  never  well  done  when  mwj 
slipping  is  allowed,  as  the  sides  of  the  drains  are  all  Mtm 
in.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tiles  or  stones  should  be  alwjj 
laid  from  the  top  downwards ;  but  in  some  cases  I  have  n» 
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to  SSL  the  drain  as  it  waa  sjednally  opened.    If  carefully  done 


ia  this  wit,  it  makes  a  better  job  than  allowing  the  drain  to 
ilip, aad  then  having  it  cleaned  out  a|ain: 


and  when  this  i 


dose,  the  man  putting  in  the  material  should  make  up  his 
drain  t  few  perches  at  once,  and  insert  a  stop-water  made  of 
wood,  with  small  holes  pierced  in  it,  to  let  off  the  clean  water, 
tad  keep  back  any  mud.  But  this  system  should  only  he 
tried  whea  indispensable.  Drainage  should  always  be  done 
by  tail-work ;  and  the  men  should  be  shown  how  to  perform 
ilia  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  make  a  level  bottom.  Some 
ire  particular  about  binding  the  men  to  open  the  drain  a  cer- 
tain width  at  the  top.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary  j  for  the 
ben  way  is  to  leave  it  to  themselves,  and  they  will  soon  find 
it  to  be  for  their  own  advantage  to  open  wide,  so  as  to  leave 
then  working  room,  which  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  owner 
u  it  trenches  more  land.  They  should  also  be  made  to  open 
then  as  narrow  as  possible  at  the  bottom,  to  suit  the  size  of 
tile  laid  down ;  but  when  boulders  are  found  in  the  last  foot, 
itttinponble  to  make  very  neat  work,  from  the  sledging; 
nd  often  good  men  are  epoUed  hj  inexperienced  masters  ex- 
pettier  impossibilities.  There  is  also  a  diversity  of  opinion 
u  to  the  best  material  to  All  a  drain  with.  I  believe,  when 
*aa  can  be  had,  and  the  ground  is  firm  enough  to  cart 
tai<m,they  should  be  used ;  but  much  of  the  land  is  so  soft 
Ait  the  carting  of  stones  over  it  is  a  difficult  and  expensive 
pwew,  while  tiles,  well  laid,  are  as  safe  and  durable,  where 
then  11  loaad  bottom.  Mv  favourite  drain  is  a  small,  round, 
ucUOe  in  the  bottom,  and  six  inches  of  stones  above  it ;  but 
a  vtU-maae  ooe-and-a -half-inch  tile,  properly  collared,  is  a 
thj  permanent  job ;  and  when  the  drain  has  a  sound  bottom, 
the  tUe  will  do  without  a  collar.  Tiles  should  be  laid  by  a 
tile-layer  from  the  bank,  as  the  work  is  seldom  well  done 
when  the  nun  itnnds  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  because  his 
feet  make  too  much  mod.  The  drain  must  be  carefully 
scooped  before  the  tiles  are  laid  down ;  and  one  man  can  scoop 
the  drain  and  pat  the  sod  on  the  tile  as  fast  as  another  could 
hj  then.  The  man  who  lavs  the  tiles  should  be  well  paid, 
to  nuke  his  take  an  interest  in  the  work.  When  stones  are 
used,  they  should  be  broken  to  a  certain  size.  I  think  they 
ueoften  broken  needlessly  small.  A.  few  small  ones  are  re- 
quited far  the  bottom ;  but  larger  ones  may  be  put  on  the 
top.  There  should  newer  be  less  than  ten  inches  of  stones 
ptiia;  hoi  I  prefer  a  foot.  A  gauge  should  bo  used  for 
Jfltiar,  them  in,  which  is  nude  of  boards  the  shape  of  the 
faia,  aad  about  six  feet  long,  and  two  moveable  cross-sticks 
]<>re«t  on  the  bank,  which  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  let  the 
bottom  of  the  box  go  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
*tea.  The  stones  are  then  thrown  into  this  till  they  reach 
At  lover  edges  j  and  then  you  have  the  proper  depth  of 
*>**,  the  aides  of  the  gauge  keeping  them  clean.  The  sub- 
saaiihoold  have  a  three  or  four-inch  tile,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  and  the  fall,  as  a  good  fall  makes  an  inch- 
pipe  ran  at  much  as  a  two-inch  with  little  fall.  Some  stones 
■add  also  be  put  over  the  tiles  in  the  sub-mains  *,  and  at  the 
>Kingi  with  the  small  drains  plenty  of  them  should  be  used, 
»  as  to  guard  againat  stoppage.  The  cost  of  drainage  per 
*(*  varies  much,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The 
oat  of  the  materials  and  the  snpplv  of  labour,  at  Blandsfort 
(the  fourth  part  waa  moor-land,  full  of  limestone  boulders, 
*"**  gave  a  great  deal  of  sledging,  in  some  parts  making  it 
acre  expensive),was--the  men  generally  got  8d.  per  Irish  perch 
for  opening,  and  Id.  for  filling.  Men  should  always  be  allowed 
pod  wages  for  draining,  as  it  is  severe  work,  and  should  work 
'*  nngi  of  three  each,  one  being  appointed  as  their  leader. 
An  overseer  should  not  have  too  many  men  under  him ;  for  I 
wand  that  about  twenty  gangs  of  three  each  were  as  many  as 
1  eoold  manage.  When  I  had  more,  some  of  them  were  not 
Properly  attended  to.  At  one  time  there  was  a  (treat  deal  of 
«d  work  done  under  Government  inspection,  which  has  been 
l»e  means  of  making  many  gentlemen  think  that  drainage  is 
?*raca  lost  money ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  either  the 
x*ea'»  County  or  County  Kildare,  because  there  we  have  a 
*aj  akilml  and  practical  inspector,  who  will  both  see  the 
""J  vdl  performed,  and  is  also  able  to  give  directions  how 
Jaaate  it  done  so— in  met,  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
;*  iapravement  of  waste-lands.  The  drainage  and  levelling 
«  taeheaof  the  Blandsfort  land  cost  about  £6  per  Irish 
**,  oa  the  average ;  liming,  £3  per  acre.  The  first  plough- 
*%**  severe,  and  had  to  be  done  with  four  horses  in  the 
P*gh,  on  account  of  the  roots  of  the  rushes,  and  cost  about 


80s.  per  acre ;  the  harrowing  and  sorting  with  spades,  10s. 
per  acre  more.  Grass-seeds  aad  rape  were  then  sown.  These 
were  home-grown,  and  did  not  cost  much— about  £1  per  acre 
— as  they  were  sown  very  thick,  making  in  all  about  £12  per 
acre  for  the  thorough  reclamation.  A*  this  grass  was  a  fair 
average  crop,  and  very  good  for  sheep,  which  before  would 
die  rather  than  eat  it  in  that  state,  I  allowed  it  to  lie  two 
years,  when  the  old  sod— of  rushes,  flaggers,  and  other  aquatic 
plants — was  converted  into  vegetable  mould,  forming  a  very 
rich  soil,  and  ready  for  any  crop.  On  most  of  the  fields,  the 
first  crop  of  oats  would  pay  toe  entire  expense  of  drainage, 
lime,  and  reclamation,  had.  it  been  sold  as  it  grew.  Besides, 
the  next  crops  of  turnips  and  cabbage  were  always  splendid ; 
and  the  land  is  four  times  the  value  it  was  before.  Many 
people  think  such  an  outlay  is  ruinous  rather  than  anything 
else  to  land,  as  they  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  money  is 
more  than  it  is  worth;  and  some  would-be  improvers  still 
hold  bv  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  such  land,  which 
is  really  destructive,  as  all  vegetable  matter  is  destroyed.  By 
my  system  the  expense  of  burning  is  saved,  and  the  rushes 
converted  into  a  manure-heap  ;  and  the  land  pays  its  way  as 
the  process  goes  along.  The  first  seeding  of  grass  would  be- 
oome  excellent  pasture-land,  if  left  so ;  but  I  prefer  putting  it 
through  a  rotation  of  cropping  before  being  laid  down.  Such 
land,  however,  is  generally  too  soft  for  growing  turnips  con- 
stantly on ;  and  my  system  with  it  is  to  renew  the  grass  every 
five  years,  ny  taking  a  crop  of  vetches ;  to  feed  these  off  by 
sheep ;  then  to  take  a  crop  of  rape  and  grass-seeds,  the  rape 
a)so  fed  off  by  sheep.  Both  these  crops  are  fed  off  during 
summer  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  dry  tillage-land  in  the  coun- 
try, without  using  the  heavy  lands  for  turnip-growing ;  and, 
no  matter  how  well  drained  these  lands  are,  they  will  be  soft 
during  wet  weather,  and  require  skilful  management.  I  will 
now  treat  upon  the  improvement  of  the  second  class  of  waste- 
land, as  the  bog.  Tnere  are  a  great  manv  bogs  that  are 
not  capable  of  improvement — at  least,  they  would  not 
pay  for  the  enormous  capital  required  to  do  so  ;  but 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  moory  bog-land 
throughout  the  country  that  would  make  valuable 
land ;  and  the  improvement  of  such  lands  is  by  no 
means  such  an  expensive  undertaking  as  would  seem 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  Many  of  these  swamps  are 
covered  over  with  deep  holes,  out  of  which  fuel  was  cut.  A 
large  cut  or  river  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  large  flow  of 
water,  and  a  few  cuts  should  be  run  through  the  bog  to  take 
off  the  bulk  of  the  surface  water.  In  this  way  it  should 
stand  a  season,  to  consolidate  a  little,  when  it  should  be 
thoroughly  drained.  The  best  system  of  drainage  for  such 
land  is  what  is  called  sod  drains — the  drain  is  sunk  at  two 
feet  wide,  down  to  three  feet ;  a  spit  of  one  foot  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  centre,  leaving  a  shoulder  of  six  inches  on  each 
side ;  a  sod  is  then  placed  across  this,  some  turf  mould  thrown 
in,  and  all  trampled  firm.  If  a  sod  is  not  convenient,  dried 
turf  wiU  do  for  the  covering,  or  if  heather  grows  on  the  bog  a 
scraw  of  it  makes  an  excellent  sod  for  the  purpose ;  but  what- 
ever material  goes  on,  it  should  be  well  trampled  down. 
Drains  made  in  this  way  last  a  long  time,  and  are  cheap,  as 
the  sinking  is  easy.  The  drains  are  generally  opened  and 
finished  in  again  for  6d.  the  Irish  perch.  The  bog  holes 
should  be  filled  up  with  heather,  furze,  clipping  of  hedges,  or 
any  kind  of  brushwood.  The  drainage  of  such  lands  is  not 
the  most  expensive  part  of  their  improvement ;  if  there  is 
gravel,  marl,  or  clay  near  the  surface,  it  should  be  trenched 
up  through  the  bog :  if  not,  clay  must  be  carted  on  to  it,  to 
give  it  a  solidity  to  withstand  droughts.  Bullocks  are  better 
than  horses  for  walking  in  hoe  land ;  cross  roads  through  it 
can  be  made  of  heather  or  furze.  When  such  lands  have 
been  clayed  they  become  very  valuable,  giving  large  crops  of 
mangels,  cabbages,  and  Italian  rye-grass ;  but  corn  should1  not 
be  grown,  as  it  generally  lodges  and  rots.  Turnips  are  also 
uncertain.  Bape  is  an  excellent  crop  to  grow  on  bog  land. 
The  third  class  of  waste,  or  the  hill  lands,  should  be  improved 
by  cutting  open  drains  across  the  hill  sides  about  18  inches 
deep,  and  the  surface  water  carried  quickly  away,  and  where 
the  plough  could  go  it  should  be  broken  up,  limed,  and  a  crop 
of  rape  taken,  eaten  off  by  sheep,  and  sown  down  again  with 
good  grasses.  When  travelling]  on  the  railway  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Kelso  I  was  astonished  to  see  what  steep  hill  sides 
the  Scotch  farmers  have  improved  in  this  way.  When  horses 
cannot  go  on  it,  the  surface  heather  and  rough  grass  should 
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be  bunted,  and  fine  pat  on,  when  the  sweeter  herbage  and 
young  heather  would  spring  up  and  be  valuable  feeding,  and 
many  she*p  and  cattle  could  be  bred  and  fed  where  it  is  now 
waste.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  the  country  waste  from 
useless  fences  and  banks.  These  are  easily  removed,  and  the 
ground  they  occupy  would  soon  pay  for  the  expense  of  re- 
moving them.  Ground  hedges  do  not  thrive  so  well  here  as 
they  do  in  England,  aad  when  ground  quicks  are  put  down 
they  should  always  have  a  gripe  opened  and  the  clay  backed 
up  to  them  for  a  few  years,  and  when  they  get  strong  this 
could  be  levelled  in  again ;  but  no  young  hedge  will  do  well 
unless  kept  clean  and  trimmed  regularly.  When  stones  are 
plentiful,  good  stone  walls  are  the  best  fence,  and  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  The  improvement  of  the  waste  lands  in  the 
country  is  almost  at  a  stand-still  from  want  of  energy  and 
perseverance  of  both  landlords  and  tenants ;  the  first  should, 
in  most  cases,  do  the  work,  charging  the  farm  with  the 
interest  for  doing  so,  and  the  tenant  should  be  willing  to  get 
it  done,  and  not  let  any  selfishness  interfere  with  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  the  landlord.  The  strong  feeling 
amongst  tenants  against  doing  anything  that  will  eventually 
advantage  the  landlord  is  much  against  the  improvement  of 
waste  lands.  When  a  tenant  has  been  well  paid  for  what  he 
does  he  should  not  grudge  the  landlord  a  share  of  the  im- 
provement—say at  the  end  of  a  good,  long  lease.  And 
although  the  government  offer  of  money  is  a  liberal  one,  yet 
they  might  have  done  more  to  create  a  stimulus  for  improve- 
ment amongst  the  farmers  of  the  country;  and  for  this 
purpose  improvement  (arms  under  the  management  of  the 
board  of  Works  should  be  started  throughout  the  country. 
There  might  be  two  of  these  farms  in.  each  county— one  on  a 
large  scale,  say  600  acres,  and  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  say  100 
acres ;  these  forma  to  be  placed  on  the  waste  lands  of  the 
county,  and  a  substantial  farm-house  and  offices  built  on  each, 
suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  a  tenant  holding  such  a 
farm,  and  a  practical  manager  set  to  work,  with  orders  to  put 
it  in  thorough  order  within  six  years,  and  young  men  should 
be  taken  to  learn  farming  in  each  of  these  establishments. 
These  young  men  should  db  made  work  for  their  board,  and 
be  taught  to  do  all  the  operations  on  the  farm  with  their  own 
hands — the  only  way  to  teach  them  their  business  thoroughly  j 
and  they  should  be  made  work  as  workmen  should  do,  and  not 
allowed  to  learn  bad  habits  by  spending  a  pound  in  doing  what 
five  shillings  ought  to  do.  The  stock  put  upon  such  a  farm  at 
the  first  should  Tie  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  suited 
to  the  land  in  its  natural  state,  and  then  improve  them  by 
careful  crossing,  as  the  feeding  improved  ;  then  at  the  end  of 
six  years  let  the  form  to  a  tenant,  and  the  extra  rent  received 
for  it  would  clear  off  the  capital  expended  in  a  few  years, 
and  the  sale  of  the  stock,  improved  as  they  should  be,  every 
six  years,  would  clear  off  much  of  the  outlay ;  and  by  the 
system  young  men  would  be  taught  how  to  improve  land  and 
stock  in  a  profitable  manner,  and  the  system  would  be  brought 
home  to  all  farmers,  by  moving  the  farms  every  six  years,  and 
from  their  self-supporting  system  would  stimulate  tenants  to 
improvement.  For,  after  all,  talk  is  only  talk,  but  facts  are 
foots ;  and  they  should  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  paying, 
as  all  institutions  of  the  kind  should  be.  For  the  idea  of 
teaching  young  men  how  to  ruin  themselves,  or  those  who 
may  employ  them,  is  actually  absurd,  and  for  behind  the 
present  time,  and  would  not  be  permitted  with  any  other 
business,  How  often  have  we  seen  young  men  fgo  to  learn 
farming  at  some  school-form,  or  to  some  large  farm  in 
England  or  Scotland,  where  everything  was  in  perfect  order, 
and,  after  spending  a  year  or  two,  have  started  for  themselves, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  swamped,  or  nearly  so  P  And  what 
was  the  reason  of  this  P  Just  because  they  thought  that,  by 
force  of  money,  they  could  get  such  perfection  in  a  year  or 
two,  forgetting  that  it  could  be,  and  was,  only  brought  to  such 
a  state  by  years  of  toil  and  perseverance.  Had  they  seen  the 
improvements  carried  out  they  would  have  had  different  and 
better  ideas  of  it :  and  if  such  forms  as  I  have  described  had 
been  started  SO  years  ago,  how  much  land  would  now  have 
been  improved  by  them,  and  the  young  men  taught  on  them ! 
But  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  the  past,  bnt  try  to  improve 
the  future,  and  I  hope  the  club  will  no  found  advocating  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  stock  of  the  country,  by 
every  means  in  its  power. 

Mr.  An&b&son  t  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  should  take  up  some  of  those  bad  farms  P 


Mr.  JUvTOSOir :  They  might  de  wens. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  C.  Doeaw  :  You  are  s 
if  we  had  a  forty  years1  lease  we  might  do  what  yen  stateia 
your  paper.  Doubtless,  if  that  were  general  thwsgiwsl- 
Ireland,  which  at  present  is  not  the  case,  the  snggistwai 


thrown  out  in  your  paper  might  be  acted  on  to  a  greet  extest. 
Mr.  Davidson  :   My  observations  pnitieularlv  apply  to  the 
waste  land  of  Ireland.    In  my  opimou,  there  an  fcwan. 


prietors  of  waste  land  in  this  country  who  would  not  cheer- 
fully  give  a  long  lease  to  a  tenant  undertaking  to  m  at 
the  improvements  I  have  endeavoured,  somewhat  imperueuy 
it  may  be,  to  sketch  out 

Mr.  Butler:  Well,  I  must  say  that  they  would  be  rntf 
fools  indeed,  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Andxkso*  :  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  kird  can 
that  a  man  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  settEnp  to" 
to  reclaim  and  improve  a  quantity  of  wests  land,  is  Mr. 
Davidson  describes,  without'posseesing  the  ordinary  sdnsUit 
of  having  some  portion  of  it  good  as  well  as  other  parts  lad. 
I  need  hardly  say,  from  every-day  experience,  that,  earn*™ 
with  forms  in  Ireland,  there  is  what  is  called  a  tail.  «  p 
generally  the  case  in  this  country,  as  I  remarked  before,  thrti 
man  has  some  portion  of  his  form  good  and  other  parts  la-. 
and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  much  easier  for  a  tenant  to  * 
about  improving  the  tail,  rather  than  undertaking  the  wsp<* 
nihility,  labour,  and  trouble  of  reclaiming  an  entire  fans,  b 
the  former  case,  one  would  assist  the  other.  Mr.  Davktoo.  i 
his  paper,  confines  himself  principally  to  the  waste  hi** 
Ireland,  and  he  proposes  to  set  a  fellow  down  on  a  poor  *p^ 
without  giving  him  the  benefit  of  a  good  bit  of  land.  «'~ 
that  is  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for  an  enterprising sd 
industrious  farmer,  nor  is  it  one  that  would  be  caicoliw  u 
engage  his  earnest  support  and  sympathies  in  effeetia*  tf* 
improvement.  In  my  opinion,  what  we  want  here  it  »* 
stimulus  to  improve  the  tails  which  are  generally  attached'? 
the  farms  of  this  country  ;  for,  after  all,  we  haw  not  got  w  • 
large  tracts  of  waste  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  Fev  of  v* 
would  like  to  be  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  swan™  or  H 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  improvements,  which,  »•*»« 
successful  we  might  be  in  carrying  out,  might  not  be  jaw. 
end  of  a  profitable  character.  For  my  own  part,  I  con.**  * 
would  be  afraid  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  think  maaj  r&* 
would  like  to  run  the  risk  of  engaging  in  such  a  haun** 
undertaking.  If  we  could  fall  in  and  improve  the  touj- 
our forms,  while  in  the  meantime  we  were  endeavoimw  (•; 
cultivate  the  other  portions  of  the  land  in  a  profttibl?  W 
beneficial  manner,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  moth  aw* 
preferable.  That  is  what  we  want  in  Ireland,  ratker  »*' 
embarking  in  an  enterprise  fraught  with  so  much  risk  ssi 

Mr.  Davidson :  That  argument  holds  good  with  refrrf?-c 
to  what  I  said  about  the  several  matters  to  which  jon  *"• 
adverted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baoot:  Do  you  know  anything  about  t- 
moor  at  Lusk,  where  certain  improvements  have  been  csrwo 
out  under  the  government  P 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  <"•£ 
reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Anderson,  I  hare  oaj 
to  say  that  those  waste  lands  could  be  got  cheap,  sod  stirs 
got  cheap  they  could  be  improved  with  advantage  and  pWJ 
to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  There  was  a  ease  in  Scotland  some  tini 
ago,  in  which  the  improvement  of  waste  land  was  ondertues 
and  carried  out  in  a  most  successful  manner.  It  WMI10IJ* 
menced  by  the  late  Lord  Kennies,  and  the  result  was  all  tw 
could  be  desired.  He  had  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  soiw 
on  which  was  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Underneath  thrj 
was  a  good  soil,  and  he  gave  a  lease  to  all  owners  lor 
years,  at  a  nominal  rent.  He  laid  out  his  farms  in  lines,  i* 
at  the  present  day  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bog  has  w« 
cleared  away.  The  bog  or  surface  was  floated  into  the  n* 
Forth.  Well,  now  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  at  presw 
it  is  worth  three  guineas  the  Scotch  acre ;  and  it  is  adapi 
for  growing  all  kinds  of  crops.  In  this  country  there  »  » 
waste  land  that  I  am  aware  of,  which  is  covered  with  soil  c 
clay  of  that  nature.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Andersoa.  \ 
ieferenee  to  what  he  has  said  about  the  tails  to  large  la**  J 
this  oountry,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  improving  « 
bottoms  attached  to  the  farms.  That  process,  I  msy  it**. 
am  carrying  on  on  my  own  land  at  present.    When  I » 
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fommM  of  it,  there  were  about  fifty  statute  acres  in  017 
bottom  i  hut  daring  the  kit  five  yews  f  have  cot  half  of  that 
oder-cropi  and  the  other  half  it  in  process  of  being  drained, 
lariat  dowa  rape  and  grasses,  in  order  to  stem  the  tough  sod. 
All  toe  crops  which  I  have  grown  upon  the  land  hare  been 
rewkaUy  nee.  I  hare  grown  turnips,  mangels,  and  cabbages 
vita  great  taoeaat  on  it.  Indeed,  I  nave  had  at  much  as  60 
toss  of  cabbage  to  the  acre  off  it,  and  the  only  thing  I  nsed 
wis  the  ordinary  farm-yard  dnng  and  a  little  artificial  manure 
nixed  with  it.  I  may  mention  also  the  result  of  a  like  pro- 
cm  on  a  farm  with  which  I  was  connected,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Is  Tooche,  of  Harristown.  The  farm  I  speak  of  consisted 
of  about  140  Irish  acres.  Part  of  it  was  valued  at  5s.  an 
■ere  when  I  commenced  work  on  it.  Well,  there  were 
11,800  expended  on  it  in  draining  and  trenching,  and  much  of 
it  had  to  be  dag  with  the  spade.  So  great  has  been  the  im- 
provement that  was  effected  in  the  land,  that  it  was  let  at  22s. 
ut  acre,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  man  who  now  occupies  it 
an  u  interest  in  the  am,  I  heard  that  he  was  offered  MOO 
or  1500  s  few  yean  ago  for  his  interest  in  it.  On  that  farm 
the  draini  were  made  40  feet  apart  and  four  feet  deep,  and 
aid  with  tiles  closed  iato  each  other.  They  are  fonr  feet 
fep;  sad  from  that  state  of  facts,  the  upshot  is  that  there  is 
a  asefa  as  22s.  am  acre  from  a  solvent  tenant  for  those 
140  sens.  Now,  that  is  a  ease  in  point  to  prove  how  the  soils 
of  tin  eoaatry  could  be  improved  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  We  have  also  an  example  of  that  at 
Batti in,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  200  Irish  acres.  In 
liit'eese  the  laud  has  been  brought  into  a  fair  state,  and  into 
1  paying  condition,  with  a  good,  steady  butt  On  it.  I  have  no 
mm  that  there  are  many  persons  here  who  have  seen  it, 

Mr.  Bmn*.  Is  that  Sir  Charles  Coote's  place? 

llr  AsDiisow :  Yes. 

Mr.  Butlek  :  Was  it  done  by  himself  P 

Mr.  As&iasox :  It  was.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
is  ttjiajr  that  it  is  a  paying  thing.  . 

The  Chairman  :  The  great  impediment  to  drainage  is  the 
vant  of  s  fell  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  To  do  so,  they  must  clean  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Butlzk  .  The  land  about  me  cannot  be  drained,  for 
that  ntj  resson. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  I  heard  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Barrow  is  likelv  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  Shannon 
hu  been.  I  think  they  are  going  to  apply  for  a  Bill  to  enable 
then  to  take  the  whole  work  into  their  own  hands.  I  under- 
paid that  they  will  throw  the  Drainage  Board  over  altoge- 
ther, sad  go  in  for  a  new  Bill.  With  regard  to  what  has 
feflen  from  Mr.  Anderson,  as  to  improving  the  tail  end  of  a 
km,  I  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  borrowing 
Boaey  from  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  If  yon  have 
the  tail  end  of  a  farm  on  any  part  of  your  property,  and  you 
om  sp  and  ask  them  for  an  advance  to  improve  it,  they  will 
**  gife  it,  unless  yon  carry  out  the  system.  Now,  I  hold 
wm  glebe  land,  and  could  borrow  money,  but  I  cannot  drain 
it  without  the  consent  of  my  neighbour.  It  is  necessary  to 
ret  the  consent  of  the  next  proprietor  to  join  you  in  carrying 


it  out.    Besides  that|  they  will  not  give  yon  it  under  a  certain 
amount* 

Mr  Anderson  1  I  believe  that  £100  is  the  lowest  sum  they 
will  give  yon.  You  must  be  under  an  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  drainage  is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  How  can  yon  do  it  P  You  cannot 
get  the  fall. 

Mr.  Andibson  1  No  doubt  that  is  a  serious  obstacle.  I  was 
going  to  mention  that  there  are  two  obstacles  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  matters  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  and  those  are  the 
want  of  a  long  lease,  and  the  absence  of  farm  buildings.  If 
the  proprietors  would  give  their  tenants  suitable  farm  build- 
ings, and  leases  for  99  years,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland  would  be  very  soon  considerably  improved. 
These  are  the  two  great  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Baoot :  And  not  only  that,  but  you  want 
arterial  drainage. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  I  think  arterial  drainage  is  not  so  serious 
a  matter  as  the  other  two  points  I  have  mentioned.  In  my 
opinion,  a  man  should  not  begin  to  improve  another  person's 
property  without  he  has  first  got  a  lease  for  99  years. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  I  believe  he  only  requires  a  thirty 
years'  lease  to  get  a  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Andebson  ;  He  must  have  a  forty  years'  lease  to  get  a 
loan  from  them.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  we  should  not  pass 
some  resolution  to-day  in  reference  to  our  discussion  on  this 
important  subject.  In  similar  meetings  in  England  a  motion 
is  usually  passed  as  to  what  are  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  club  on  the  question  before  them.  If  we  would  pass  a  re- 
solution to-day  as  to  the  necessity  of  farm  buildings,  and  giving 
a  long  lease,  I  think  it  would  serve  a  purpose :  our  doing  so 
would  be  to  arrive  at  something  definite. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  By  your  present  rule  you  cannot 
pass  a  resolution  without  haviug  first  given  proper  notice  of 
your  intention  to  do  so.  The  reason  of  that  is  obvious.  Six 
members  of  the  club  might  meet  together,  if  that  could  be 
done,  and  pledge  the  entire  150  members  to  their  idea ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  member  gives  his  individual  opinion,  and 
he  has  the  advantage  of  having  it  ventilated  through  the 
public  press. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  In  a  case  like  this,  if  the  voice  of  the 
club  went  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  definite  resolution,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  certain  effect. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  I  think  the  members  of  the  dub 
will  say  that  we  do  want  better  farm  buildings,  and  some  en- 
couragement for  undertaking  the  improvement  of  waste  land. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  a  perfect  bar  to  that  without  the 
two  things  you  allude  to. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  Well,  then,  I  will  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Davidson  for  his  able  paper,  which  contains  many 
useful  hints  and  remarks,  that  I  hope  will  be  turned  to  some 
good  account. 

Mr.  Bobertson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  from 
the  chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE   EDUCATION   OF   CHILDBEN   EMPLOYED   IN   AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Farmers'  Club, 
$r  Michael  £.  flickes  Beach,  M.P.,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  H  The  Education  of  Children  employed  in  Agriculture." 
Tbe  Bev.  James  Eraser,  assistant-commissioner  under  the 
lwj*l  Comnussion  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
u  spieolture,  who  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  making  inquiries 
*  Gkmcesterahire,  attended  the  meeting,  and  there  were  pre- 
•eat  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  district.  Sir 
Jwhael  Beach  divided  his  subject  as  follows :  1.  To  consider 
**ere  the  great  want  of  education  exists,  whether  in  large 
to*ss  or  in  the  country.  2.  Whether  the  present  regulations 
*uer  which  the  Government  grant  is  made  are  such  as 
oifthle  the  scholars  to  profit  as  much  as  possible.  3.  Whe- 
ther some  improvements  cannot  be  made  which  shall  in- 
**  »  regular  and  longer  attendance  of  the  children,  and 


whether  the  instruction  now  given  is  snch  as  it  might 
be.  After  giving  some  interesting  statistics,  he  said  that  the 
agricultural  population  was  certainly  not  as  badly  educated  as 
the  town,  and  that  he  thought  the  Government  grant  was 
given  at  present  too  much  to  the  towns.  He  threw  out  seve- 
ral suggestions  as  remedies,  one  of  which  was  that  every  child 
under  thirteen  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  so  many 
hours  in  the  year,  so  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
winter  months,  and  concluded  a  very  interesting  address  by 
saving  he  was  sure  that  farmers  would  find  an  educated 
labourer  worth  more  wages  than  one  that  had  received  no 
education.  The  rev.  James  Xraser  said  he  should,  for  his 
part,  be  contented  if  children  could  stay  at  school  until  they  were 
able  to  read  intelligently  and  with  facility,  which  he  thought 
the  majority  could  not  do  when  they  left,    He  also  gave  the 
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results  of  Mi  experience  resulting  from  the  many  inquiries  that 
he  had  made,  and  stated  that  the  average  amount  of  wages  in 
Gloucestershire  was  only  10s,  per  week.  After  an  animated 
discussion,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 
"  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  State  aid  afforded 
to  education  is  not,  under  the  present  condition  of  snch  aid, 
fairly  distributed  between  the  schools  of  the  town  districts  and 
of  agricultural  districts,  end  that  the  advancement  of  education 
in  rural  districts  is  thereby  retarded.    2.  That  this  meeting, 


while  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  extent  of  education  in  the  agri. 
cultural  districts  compares  favourably  with  that  in  town  districts, 
is  still  of  opinion  that  much  remains  to  bo  done  to  render  the 
system  of  education  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  soar 
efficient,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  attendance  at  school 
of  young  children,  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  injecting  tint 
children  should  not  generally  be  employed  in  form-labour  wider 
the  age  of  ten  years,  but  that  the  naif-time  system  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  farm-labour" 


AGRICULTUBAL     CHBONICLE. 

[TBAWSLA.T1D  ISOK  TH1  FrWCH   OP   THE  "  JOUBHAX  D'AGBICTJLTVRI  PbATIQTJS."] 


A  survey  of  the  position  of  agriculture— The  most  salient  fea- 
tures of  rural  progress— Economic  progress  the  emancipator 
of  production  and  commerce — The  new  spirit  of  the  rural 
districts — Progressive  application  of  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal sciences— The  law  of  restitution  to  the  soil— Supple- 
mentary manures — Manure  (dung)    indicates    the  union 
between  the  production  of  plants  and  that  of  animals  (cattle) 
—Improving  and  improved  culture — Plants  assimilated  to 
chemical  products — Dreams  of  the  future — Utility  of  various 
speculations— Zootechnical   progress — Bread  and   meat — 
Influence  of  the  abattoir — Aniisal  speculations  in  France  and 
England— Progress  of  agricultural  mechanics — Success  to 
steam — Objections — The  morcellement  (subdivision)  of  the 
land  and  the  introduction  of  steam  ploughing — They  inter- 
fere with  our  freedom  of  immobility — Foreign  competition — 
Pretended  gratuitous  force  of  cattle — Many  chorda  in  the 
arc— The  French  Hippie  Society  and  its  annual  meeting. 
As  we  are  led  to  understand  it>  our  work  as  chroniclers  is 
not  limited  alone  to  the  expositions  of  hebdomidal  facts,  more 
or  less  important,  which  constitute  the  agricultural  movement 
of  our  time.    We  seek,  also,  to  recur  again  from  time  to  time 
to  the  principal  iacts,  the  aggregate  of  which  appear  to  us  of  a 
nature  to  characterise  the  general  position  of  rural  economy. 
Taken  singly,  many  of  the  facts  would  leave  no  memorial  after 
them,  no  instruction.    It  is  in  grouping  them,  and  putting  in 
relief  their  points  of  contact,  that  we  come  to  give  them  a 
significance,  which,  sooner  or  later,  calls  them  to  make  an 
epoch  in  science  or  industry.    Such  is  the  career  of  improve- 
ments in  all  the  branches  of  human  activity.    There  are  cha- 
racteristic periods  in  which  the  people,  if  drawn,  as  they  may 
be,  into  the  movement,  find  the  need  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tances traversed,  and  of  agitating  the  questions  raised  by  the 
new  circumstances.    We  are  now  at  one  of  those  moments. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  the  questions  in  the  order  of  the 
day,  which  will  form  our  chronicle. 

The  more  we  closely  follow  our  agricultural  movement  the 
better  we  perceive  it  employing  itself  on  four  principal  branches 
of  studies.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us  point  out  the  immense 
economic  progress,  which,  regulated  by  the  idea  of  emancipa- 
tion of  production  and  commerce,  tends  to  erect  Agriculture 
into  Manufacture,  working  for  the  exchange  of  its  products ;  a 
manufacture  seeking  to  tree  itself  from  the  administrative 
tutelage,  to  be  at  liberty  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Thus,  by 
the  force  of  things,  is  created  in  our  rural  districts  a  class  of 
earnest  producers  instead  of  one  of  needy  petitioners.  Thus 
daily  disappear  that  abnormal  cultivation  which  the  spirit  of 
administrative  regulations  had  sanctioned,  to  oppose  the  law  of 
climates.    Thus  was  substituted  more  and  more  the  fertile 

J  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  and  cultural  specialisations, 
or  the  anti-economic  principle  of  agriculture  supporting  itself 
for  want  of  roads  and  markets,  by  producing  all  and  consuming 
all  noon  the  spot.  This  progress  is  full  of  promise ;  it  will 
substitute  free  agriculture  in  the  place  of  protected  agriculture ; 
it  will  develop  the  resources  of  competition,  cause  the  antago- 
nism of  cities  and  country  to  cease,  and  increase  the  number 
of  men  who  know  how  to  exercise  their  rights  not  less  than 
their  duties.  Let  us,  then,  invigorate  the  economic  progress 
that  has  become  impotence,  solitude,  silence  in  the  rural 
districts ;  let  us  develop  that  progress ;  and  French  unity,  at 
present  weakened  by  the  backward  state  of  the  most  numerous 
of  our  population,  will  soon  assume  proportions  which  beyond 
anything  else  will  be  our  strength  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


I  In  another  order  of  facts,  the  agricultural  movement  is 
•  characterised  by  the  progress  of  the  chemical  sad  physiesl 
1  sciences  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  The  lavs  of 
vegetation  have  been  carefully  studied ;  we  know  the  sub- 
stances that  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  from  this 
knowledge  we  have  deduced  the  general  law  of  theresutatkna 
which  agriculture  is  bound  to  make  to  the  soil  in  order  to 
obtain  the  largest  amount  of  crops.  The  science  of  manure 
has  made  a  considerable  advance.  It  has  demonstrated  the 
powerlessness  of  agriculture,  which  considered  farm-wi 
manure  as  a  complete  compost  proper  for  all  soils  and  all 
plants.  It  lias  proclaimed  this  truth — that  improving  culture 
is  not  always  and  everywhere  that  hy  cattle-dung  alone; 
it  asks  not  of  the  manure  from  whence  it  cooes,  but 
where  it  goes,  what  it  costs,  what  time  it  requires  in  transfora- 
ing  itself  into  crops ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  that  culture  which 
the  soil  completes  with  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphates « 
lime,  alkalis,  carbonaceous  and  azotous  matters;  for  it  is  by 
all  these  matters,  rendered  assimilable  at  the  most  useful 
moment,  that  agricultural  plants  yield  their  largest  gross 
products.  Agriculture  owes  many  of  its  greatest  advances  to 
these  teachings  of  science:  and  if  it  is  true  that  by  a 
harmonious  law,  which  establishes  the  happy  union  of  the 
productiveness  of  plants  and  that  of  cattle,  tne  dung  remains  a* 
a  feature  of  union  oetween  these  two  elements  of  agricultwr 
now  the  most  generally  esteemed,  it  is  not  less  evident  that 
we  have  learned  to  create  for  ourselves  new  resources  by  the 
employment  of  manures  auxiliary  to  the  dung.  To  these 
auxiliary  manures  improving  agriculture  is  indebted  for  a 
powerful  means  of  devoting  the  first  manure  on  the  poor  sous; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  improved  agriculture— that  which 
marks  the  smmmhm  of  intensive  culture — owes  to  it  a  not  lea 
powerful  meana  of  increasing  the  useful  effect  of  its  manures, 
however  rich  they  may  otherwise  be.  It  is  said  that  aj Jay 
will  come  when  agricultural  chemistry  will  make  plants  of  all 
kinds — a  day  in  which  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  manu- 
facturing plants  will  be  able  to  free  itself  from  the  necessary 
evil  inflicted  by  cattle,  and  when,  by  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  specialties  of  cultivation,  there  will  be  forma  excluswd? 
for  wheat  and  others  exclusively  for  forage  plants.  To  pot  w 
circulation  such  predictions  is  perhaps  to  deny  the  realities  of 
the  future.  But  as  to  the  present,  and  in  order  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  palpable  objects,  it  ought  to  be  the  con- 
viction of  all  the  agriculturists  of  progress  that,  even  with  tne 
most  useful  mineral  and  manufactured  manures,  agriculture 
may,  by  supporting  itself  principally  upon  farm  manure, 
profitably,  resolve  the  problem  of  the  abundance,  variety,  anu 
safety  of  its  productions.  There  are  so  many  vicissitudek 
both  atmospheric  and  commercial,  acting:  upon  agricultural 
products,  so  much  utility  in  setting  off  again  in  msny  seasons, 
the  labour  and  the  crops,  that  all  leads  to  the  belief  that  agnciu- 


ture  wiU,  for  a  very  long  time,  still  depend  upon  the  combined 
production  of  plants  and  cattle. 

Zootechnic  progress  deserves  also  very  special  notice.  It  w* 
not  enough  that  bread  was  the  base  of  the  alimentation  of  tw 
most  civilized  people ;  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  require* 
the  substantial  support  of  butcher's  meat.  This  want  oi 
meat  has  even  become  of  so  much  importance  thst  the  oxen 
and  sheep  of  the  ancient  economic  regime  has  had  to  w 
regulated  so  as  to  produce  more  meat  in  a  giten  time. 
Pressed  more  than  others  by  their  numerous  iwputofacm,  more 
influenced  than  others  also  by  the  herbivorous  aptitude  of  taev 
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soil  and  elimate,  the  Eolith  have  advanced  beyond  other 
people  in  the  transformation  of  their  cattle-preparing  for  the 
slaorhier-house ;  and  Boon  France  ranst  follow  in  the  same 
track,  without,  however,  carrying  to  the  same  extent  the 
precoritj  and  special  conformation  of  her  oxen  and  sheep— the 
producers  of  meat,  leather,  milk,  and  wooL  In  these  respects, 
oca  of  the  two  nations  has  necessarily  acted  for  the  best  in 
in  own  interests  j  and  if  England,  powerfully  favoured  by 
her  soil,  climate,  and  economic  position,  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  bread  by  meat,  France,  more  varied  in  her  productions, 
nost  content  herself  with  adopting  the  English  system,  in  her 
districts  of  abondance  of  forage,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
submit  to  a  different  animal  speculation  on  account  of  the 
numerous  mediums  in  which  her  agricultural  manufactures  are 
wadocted.  It  is  indisputable  that  our  management  of  cattle 
L«  miking  great  progress,  and  that  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  agricultare  feeds  the  greatest  number  of  animals  are 
tbote  when  they  obtain  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain. 

The  contingent  brought  to  the  work  of  progress  by  agricul- 
tnral  mechanics  is,  beyond  dispute,  one  of  the  great  means  of 
iction,  by  which  the  aspect  of  our  rural  economy  has  been 
cWged.  Aratory  implements,  thrashing  machines,  har- 
'tttag,  dressing,  and  mowing  machines  comprise  together  a 
vortJM  apparatus,  the  employment  of  which  are  now  fully 
^noed  with  us.  The  steam  engine  has  been  introduced 
&poB  the  farm ;  and  we  see  this  machine,  which  after  remaining 
a  bog  time  confined  exclusively  to  the  interior  service  of  rural 
aiur»— that  is  to  say,  the  thrashing,  the  treatment  of  straw, 
forage,  roots,  sad  grain — advance  towards  the  ploughed  lands 
ud  the  ordinary  roads.  There  are  locomotive  steam  engines 
which  profess  to  resolve  the  problem  of  transporting  goods 
cheaply.  There  are  others  which,  with  the  same  end  in  view 
of  lowering  prices,  endeavour,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
certain  stannous,  to  substitute  their  work  for  that  of  horses. 
What  is  the  feature  of  this  new  power — steam  applied  to  the 
caltiTan'on  of  the  soil  P 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  unfavourable  predictions  respecting 
it,  steam  ploughing  is  incompatible  with  the  divided  state  of 
the  rural  property  in  France.  It  must  be  left  to  the  country 
°f  luge  estates,  to  the  Landes  and  Steppes,  to  England, 
Kotos,  Hungary,  and  America.  This  is  not  all.  Steam 
rcltore,  they  ssy,  will  always  be  more  expensive  than  animal 
allure,  since,  in  a  well-understood  rural  economy,  animals 
«  vork  gratuitously,  if  not  with  profit.  In  this  point  of 
**»,  consequently,  stesun  cultivation  would  come,  according 
toiUadTersaries,  most  inopportunely.  We  begin,  they  say, 
^7  employing  numerous  cattle ;  and  we  are  able  to  produce 
waonieally  butchers'  meat  by  animals  serving  two  purposes, 
fcady,  reaching  the  slaughter-house  only  after  having  drawn 
tot  ph»gh.  Why  do  we  offer  the  hand  to  the  steam  engine  P 
%  allow  a  competition  amongst  agricultural  teams  P  Why 
rrface  oar  oxen  to  the  condition  of  cattle  for  the  alaughter- 
wue?  Why  condemn  them  to  repose,  when  working  will 
a&l  a  finer  quality  to  their  muscular  system  P 
.  Swh,  if  we  have  omitted  anything,  are  the  principal  ob- 
;"ctioDs  urged  at  this  time  against  the  introduction  of  steam 
whinnon. 

With  respect  to  the  obstacle  of  territorial  subdivision,  it  is 
widest  that  iunnitesinial  agriculture  is  out  of  the  question  in 
*e  matter  of  steam  culture,  for  it  is  all  that  it  can  do  to  use 
toe  common  plough.  Let  us  pass  it  over,  and  take  the  mass 
"-that  is,  the  large  and  the  medium  cultivations— with  their 
■ftan  of  entanglement  of  land  to  a  neater  or  leas  extent. 
"  it  that  steam  culture  cannot  be  introduced  there  by  contract, 
*  is  done  in  the  case  of  thrashing  by  the  same  means  P  Are 
ww  none  now  of  those  who  undertake  that  work,  trans- 
pwunf.  their  locomotive  machines  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
wk  »  spite  of  their  numerous  staff  of  workers,  can  only 

'  J  their  machines  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  P 


jplojt 

"fluid  not  these  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  machine 
*hich  lk«  idle  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  bo  ready  some 
by  to  apply  it  to  the  plough  P 

ror  ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  profession  of  ploughing 
-y  contract  will  be  soon  adopted,  and  m  this  our  expectation 
a  wpported  upon  a  very  decided  project,  of  which  we  have 
"•erred  information.  Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
jjjw  real  obstacle  in  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  we  even 
"**»  that  steam  cultivation,  however  little  it  may  yield  to 
*t*in  improvements,  will  in  its  torn  become  itself  an  obstacle 
w  »e  too-great  dismemberment  of  rural  property.    Whilst 


agricultare  has  had  only  the  plough  and  the  spade,  it  has  been 
possible  to  carry  the  division  of  the  soil  to  the  last  point  at 
which  culture  by  the  plough  and  spade  was  more  or  less  re- 
munerative. But  the  daw  in  which  the  working  of  the  toil 
can  be  economically  performed  by  very  powerful  machines — 
that  day  these  machines  will  have  a  voice  in  the  chapter  of 
the  question  of  territorial  subdivision.  Evidently  then,  but 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  they  will  alter  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium between  the  large,  the  medium,  and  the  small  farm- 
ing ;  for  the  more  we  shall  advance  towards  the  generalisation 
of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  mere  will  agri- 
culture become  organised  to  produce  cheaply.  The  small 
hand-culture  is  not  the  last  effort  of  a  civilisation  which  em- 
braces a  numerous  non-agricultural  population ;  and  if  the 
culture  by  animal  power  has  shown  a  very  great  progress  in 
this  respect,  we  must  not  think  that  steam  cultivation  will  not 
also  bear  its  part  in  solving  the  problem  of  cheap  agricultural 
production. 

But  we  go  further.  We  say  that  we  must  despair  of  the 
agricultural  future  of  our  richest  countries  of  the  present  day, 
if  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  constitutes  an  absolute  obstacle 
to  tl\e  adoption  of  large  machines.  Let  us  be  upon  our 
guard.  Between  the  countries  the  most  advanced  in  wealth 
of  all  kinds,  and  those  possessing  virgin  soils ;  between  the 
countries  with  territories  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  owner 
and  the  tenantry,  and  those  of  the  lowest  value ;  between 
countries  with  numerous  populations,  of  large  incomes,  and 
large  taxes,  and  those  with  small  populations,  small  incomes, 
and  small  taxes,  there  is  no  longer  any  distance.  Let  us  sup- 
pose therefore  that,  by  the  harvesting  machine  and  the  steam 
plough,  speculation  is  energetically  set  to  work  upon  these 
latter  countries— what  competition  would  then  be  more  for- 
midable than  that  of  the  past  P  that  of  importations  upon  our 
old  market! 

In  met,  we  are  not  free.  Machinery  will  rule,  sooner  or 
later,  the  agricultural  situation,  as  it  has  for  a  long  time  go- 
verned that  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  wise  to  study  the  subject. 
They  talk  of  the  gratuitous  power  of  cattle,  and  they  quote 
on  that  subject  speculations,  in  which  animals  employed  in 
labour,  with  a  purchase  price  of  400  francs  (£16),  for 
example,  have  been  resold  the  following  year  at  600  francs 
(£20).  There  is  therefore  in  that  case  a  plus-value  of  100 
francs,  which  it  is  just  to  reckon  against  the  expenses  of  the 
team.  But  does  it  follow  that  such  animals,  even  including 
their  dung,  work  gratuitously?  We  dare  not  countenance 
such  an  illusion  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  very  difficult  that  in 
speculations  founded  upon  the  increase  in  value,  corresponding 
with  the  increase  of  age  or  strength  or  weight  of  an  animal, 
the  week's  work  of  a  horse  or  a  working  ox  should  return  at 
least  from  two  to  three  francs.  On  the  whole,  every  amount 
of  animal  power  must  include  expenses  of  conductor,  interest 
of  money,  risks,  food,  harness,  medicine,  &o. ;  and  as  to  the 
principal  element  of  expense,  they  estimate  the  corn,  roots, 
and  forage  at  a  price  at  which  the  chaiges  of  cultivation  are 
balanced  without  either  loss  or  profit. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  working  cattle  increase  in  value 
at  the  same  time  they  labour.  Well  purchased  and  well  re- 
sold, such  are  the  extreme  terms  of  this  speculation,  in  which 
many  agriculturists  excel  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  we  be- 
lieve that,  taking  everything  into  the  account,  they  do  not 
thus  obtain  gratuitoui  power.  It  is  all  very  fine,  on  these 
conditions,  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.  In  a  word,  it  is  with  this  speculation  as  with  all  others : 
it  is  only  lucrative  because  it  is  not  general — because  it  con- 
ciliates many  interests,  as  the  breeders  who  rear  them,  the 
farmers  who  train  them,  the  graziers  or  purchasers  who  seek 
for  aged  animals.  Here  again  we  must  not  generalize,  and  it 
remains  as  a  final  truth,  that  the  more  strings  agriculture  has 
to  its  bow,  the  more  it  will  have  the  means  to  extract  the  best 
possible  share  from  each  of  the  numerous  situations  in  which 
it  operates.  Steam-power  is  one  more  auxiliary.  Honour  to 
the  pioneers  who,  at  their  own  risks  and  peril,  seek  to  facilitate 
the  first  steps  of  the  new-comer. 

The  French  Hippie  Society  is  not  wasting  its  time.  It  will 
from  this  period  have  its  annual  exhibition  in  Paris,  for  a 
decree  of  23rd  November,  1867,  issued  by  Marshal  Vaillant, 
Ministre  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Fine  Arts,  orders  : 

"  Art.  1.— The  French  Hippie  Society  is  authorised  to  es- 
tablish annually  at  Paris,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Exhibition  in  the 
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Champs  Eh/seee,  a  show  of  horses  of  Freiich  breed,  which  shall 
close  an  the  15th  April,  inclusive. 

"  AH  8.— The  present  authorization  is  given  for  five  yens, 
to  commence  an  the  1st  January,  1868.** 

Thes^mirewof  howe-flftih  set  ua  a  good  example^).  They 
associate  and  assume  a  position  on  the  question  of  meetings 
due  to  private  examples.  In  this  respect  we  cannot  too  highly 
approve  their  work,  hot  we  must  agree  that  the  horse  is,  for 


those  who  are  disposed  to  make  experiment,  s  tatter  pout  of 
union  than  the  other  domestic  urinals.  Method,  aperies, 
fashion  play  a  principal  part  in  hippie  situs,  fir  fan 
blaming  this  torn  of  mind  in  mm  •/**#  ewW,  ws  sntataii 
hopes  that  it  will  reach  the  last  limits  of  English  babfe ;  for  in 
England,  from  the  man  of  horse  to  the  man  of  oxen  andihtep 
the  distance  is  not  great,  Courage,  then  1  and  good  mm 
to  the  Hippie  Society. 


THE  WILLOW,  THE  OSIEB,  AND  THE  SALLOW. 


The  cultivation  of  these  plants  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  other  shrubs  and  trees,  and  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  an  unmanageable 
swamp  to  crop  I  would  advise  them  to  consider  the  wil- 
low tree  and  see  how  well  it  grows  in  such  places,  and 
comparing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  osier- 
bed  with  that  of  an  acre  of  oats  or  barley,  let  him  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  Tint  of  all,  let  tenants  cast  away 
all  ideas  about  planting  trees  for  the  landlord,  for  assuredly 
he  who  plants  willows  plants  only  for  himself,  as  the  crop 
is  annually  reaped  like  corn ;  and  secondly,  I  must  name 
the  important  fact,  that  no  plants  will  have  to  be  nur- 
chased,  for  the  willow-tree  grows  freely  from  cuttings, 
therefore  a  bundle  of  tall,  strong,  unpeeled  rods,  purchased 
at  the  basket-makers,  to  begin  with,  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  seed-corn  for  a  willow  plantation,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  the  "  top  and  lop"  will  be  sufficient  stock  to  plant 
half  a  parish  with  willow  belts.  A  little  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer's  leading  man  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
the  sets  properly ;  they  will  do  to  be  cut  like  potatoes, 
with  not  less  than  one  eye  to  each  set,  and  when  planted 
this  eye  must  be  left  above  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the 
rod  or  shoot  to  be  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  got,  and  if  each  set  were  inserted  in  mud  or 
day,  or  had  a  lump  of  soft  day  as  large  as  an  egg,  put  to 
its  root  end  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  it  against  dry 
weather.  Thirdly,  I  may  state  that  as  it  is  an  idiom  of 
our  language  to  grow  "like  a  willow,"  no  one  need 
fear  trying  ais  hand  with  this  homdy  piece  of  arboricul- 
ture. 

But  what  is  the  large  farmer,  the  small  farmer,  or  even 
the  cottier  to  do  with  the  willow  when  he  has  got  it  ? 
If  you  were  to  take  the  willow  rods  away  from  the 
thatcher  in  some  parts  of  England,  he  would  be  a  ruined 
man,  for  where  he  cannot  get  hazd  rods  he  binds  on  his 
thatch  with  willow  wands. 

The  basket-maker  is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the 
produce  of  this  tree  for  his  raw  material,  and  the  cooper 
uses  them  largely  for  hoops.  When  the  wayfaring  man 
has  left  Bristol  for  Exeter  by  rail,  he  will  see  in  the  levd 
meadows  beautiful  samples  of  small  trees  with  stiff  trunks 
and  slender  branches  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  winter  the 
branches  disappear,  and  at  that  time  the  stumps  appear 
like  tall  milestones,  as  if  they  marked  some  boundary 
line ;  these  are  willow  pollards,  yielding  a  crop  of  rods 
either  every  year  or  every  second  year,  just  as  the  farmer 
is  inclined  to  grow  large  rods  or  small  ones  for  thatching 
or  other  purposes ;  these  pollards  are  generally  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  stagnant  water-courses,  and  the  use  of 
the  tall  stem  or  trunk  is  to  keep  the  cattle  from  browsing 
the  young  shoots,  and  where  pollards  have  to  be  grown 
in  places  exposed  to  cattle  it  is  necessary  to  plant  trunehions 
or  thick  branches  of  willow,  about  6  feet  long. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is,  to  call  attention  to 
the  willow  as  a  plant  admirably  adapted  for  ahdter,  especi- 
ally from  the  sea-breezes,  and  as  our  Island  have  neces- 
sarily a  large  sea-board,  which  I  may  say  in  many  instances 
is  swept  bare  and  rendered  barren  by  winds  and  storms, 


I  cannot  do  better  than  show  how  we  may  oppose  a  cheap 
and  efficient  barrier  to  the  blast  There  are  only  i  very 
few  plants  indeed  that  will  live  in  the  teeth  of  a  sea-wiad, 
and  anything  tall  and  stiff  would  be  uprooted  by  its  on 
leverage;  but  see  here  how  admirably  the  willow  come 
in,  for  it  bends  to  the  blast,  and  long  before  the  vista 
has  got  to  its  depth  the  willow  has  cast  its  foliage,  u  if  c 
had  shortened  sail  anticipating  the  coming  blast.  Those 
who  have  the  happiness  to  live  inland  can  form  very  in- 
adequate ideas  of  the  life  led  on  the  exposed  seaboard,  ui 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  first  felt  the  force  a* 
the  wind  in  Devon,  when  the  breeze  was  off  the  site, 
after  I  had  been  living  in  one  of  the  midland  oonntiei. 
and  taking  this  measure  of  the  stormy  wind  as  felt  in  one  o? 
the  mildest  counties  in  England  as  a  fair  sample  of  tie 
rest,  I  need  not  refer  to  the  extremes  such  as  the  widcj  | 
on  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  that  on  the  wet 
coast  of  Ireland,  where,  if  wind-mills  were  wanted  tiry 
might  be  made  engines  of  no  small  power.  There  u  * 
peculiarity  in  the  look  of  a  certain  class  of  plants  tbt 
are  bangers  on,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  abort 
the  ends  of  the  earth  line,  as  if  they  were  the  tonga  of 
its  mantle:  such  plants  have  a  "sea  air"  show  than, 
and  seem  slightly  'anted  with  the  sea-green  colour  of  their 
watery  neighbour. 

The  greyish  hue  of  certain  willows  is  quite  in  Uniity* 
but  still  practical  men  have  proved  long  ago  that  thegftf 
willows  are  not  the  best  to  withstand  the  immediate 
effects  of  sea-air  and  sea-spray,  for  during  strew  of  fa- 
ther I  have  found  my  lips  salted  with  see-vaponr,  and 
therefore  plrjits  selected  for  aueh  situations  matt  be  w» 
to  cope— occasionally  at  least — with  a  slight  dose  of  «a- 
water  wi'.h  impunity.  We  therefore  gladly  torn  ovt: 
another  page  of  Nature's  book,  and  see  a  whole  host* 
plants  irhich  spend  about  half  their  time  in  the  air  and  the 
other  half  in  water,  clinging  to  the  fate  of  a  wbuut** 
rock  /or  a  place,  but  certainly  not  for  food :  these  are  the 
Du!<e  and  other  aeaweeda  living  in  sea-air  and  fed  by  *»• 
water,  and  we  naturally  inquire,  why  they  are  not  p«* 
like  other  herbs  and  trees,  but  are  all  of  a  blackish-red 
colour  i  but  instead  of  wrangling  unprofitably  about  tw 
little  matter,  let  us  just  borrow  the  idea  as  it  stands,  and 
see  the  value  of  such  advice,  for  as  the  seaweeds  are i  very 
low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  organisation  their  simple  foro* 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  really  modelled  to  wit  tw 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  we  find  them  pjacwi 
and  hence  we  turn  to  the  blacldsh-red-colouied  wtUovi 
commonly  called  sallows,  and  they  have  been  found  ty 
experience  to  stand  the  sea-breeze  better  than  any  oiw 
plant  having  the  same  tree4ike  character.  I  »m  no1 
writing  a  history  of  willows,  for  that  would  fill  a  laip 
volume,  but  yet  1  may  remark  that  botanists  have  sUU 
that  trees  frequently  take  the  form  of  their  leave* ;  afid « 
ao,  by  this  simple  mark  a  person  totally  unsqaaiaU* 
with  the  extensive  genus  of  willows,  seeing  ths  wag, 
narrow,  graceful  leaf  of  some  willow,  would  be  able  t 
know  pretty  nearly  what  the  character  of  the  tree  wow 
be ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  the  round  leaf  0] 
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willow  growing  out  of  some  ditch-bank,  he  would  recog- 
nise the  weedy,  worthless  character  of  the  species — a 
stunted  scrub  with  many  short  branches  and  brittle  wood. 
As  for  sallows  or  dulse-coloured  willows,  they  cannot 
readily  be  mistaken  for  any  other  kind,  and  in  planting 
them  for  belts  or  hedges,  or,  as  planters  call  it,  for  nurses 
near  the  sea,  they  should  be  put  in  unreasonably  thick, 
and  not  by  any  rule  that  could  apply  to  the  planting  of 
other  trees,  for  in  their  peculiar  situation  there  is  little  to 
be  feared  for  the  want  of  air  or  the  "  drawing"  up  for 
want  of  ventilation.  A  landward  belt  of  grey  willows 
inside  the  belt  of  sallows  might  be  added  some  time  after 
the  sallows  had  got  established  and  were  able  to  nurse 
their  fair  sisters.  The  golden  willow  grows  to  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  cul- 
tivation; there  is  one  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  some  20  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  of  great  beauty. 
In  winter  and  early  spring  this  truly  British  tree  has  a 
fiae  straw-coloured  hne,  whilst  other  trees  are  clad  in 
toto  grey,  and  a  belt  or  hedge  of  such  trees  reared  at 
little  or  no  expense  could  not  be  surpassed  in  real  beauty 
bj  any  hardy  ligneous  plant  we  possess  for  at  least  five 
months  in  the  dullest  part  of  the  year.  I  need  not  waste 
s  line  to  say  how  willows  may  be  grown  inland  for  shelter 


or  in  wet  places  as  osier  beds  for  profit,  as  it  would  be  only 
a  repetition  of  the  same  tale  to  state  how  willows  with 
grey  bark,  willows  with  yellow  bark,  or  willows  (or  sal- 
Iowb)  with  black  bark  may  be  cultivated,  for  they  are  all 
so  easily  propagated  by  eyes,  twigs,  or  truncheons  without 
roots.  1  may  mention  that  some  willows  grow  naturally 
in  sand,  and  may  be  seen  disputing  the  situation  with  the 
bent-grass  on  the  sea-beach ;  others  grow  on  the  bleak 
tops  of  the  Scottish  hills,  and  one  tiny  willow  creeps  close 
to  the  line  where  vegetable  life  dies  out  from  sheer  cold. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
fond  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  willow,  and 
will  greedily  devour  them  if  left  unprotected ;  and  I  have 
been  told  by  an  unquestionable  authority  that  he  had  seen 
the  young  twigs  of  the  willow,  in  an  unripened  state  with 
the  leaves  on,  cut  and  dried  for  fodder  in  Switzerland, 
and  as  I  am  addressing  agriculturists  who  have  already 
tasted  the  sweets  of  the  gorse  plant  as  fodder,  I  thought 
I  might  hint  at  the  willow  being  a  much  more  manageable 
plant  than  his  prickly  brother.  I  have  wilfully  avoided 
touching  upon  tne  weeping- willow,  as  it  is  rather  delicate, 
and,  although  exceedingly  ornamental,  is  not  an  economical 
species,  and  belongs  to  gardening  rather  than  farming. 

JUbx.  Forsttb. 


FOOT-BOT    IN    SHEER 


Thefolawring,  which  is  the  concluding  letter  of  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  treats  fully  of  the  pro- 
cess of  care  for  foot-rot ;  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  dress 
those  that  I  left  just  removed  for  lameness  from  the  flocks  of 
a  healthy  ran.  I  do  this  as  a  preventive :  therefore,  remove 
the  soil  or  other  obstructions  from  the  claw,  get  the  feet  per- 
fectly freed  from  dirt,  and  apply  tar  to  the  out.  One  or  two 
dressings  with  this  simple  but  efficacious  application  will  soon 
restore  the  feet,  provided  the  feet  be  daily  cleansed  before  the 
tar  is  used,  and  the  sheep  have  but  a  limited  apace  to  travel 
for  food.  A  very  serviceable  plan  for  the  latter  purpose  I 
Hare  found  to  be  fancdng-in  a  small  space  as  a  reserve  at  each 
station  for  lame  sheep  that  do  not  require  to  be  more  than 
Ibu  simply  dressed.  This  has  its  advantages  over  the  plan  of 
letting  them  feed  round  the  place,  under  the  eye  of  a 
"ttppoaed"  watchman,  who  as  soon  as  possible  (gets  rid  of 
the  trouble  of  tending  them  by  allowing  them  to  mix  with  the 
to*  at  it  draws  home ;  or  they  wander  away,  to  be  probably 
ta.  I  sow  come  to  the  u  quarantine"  lot — these  should,  if 
***tsary,  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  that  are  but 
s%htly  affected;  next,  those  that  are  suffering  from  the 
teats  of  long  standing.  With  the  first  class  the  symptoms 
will  be  confined  to  the  foot,  but  with  the  others  it  will  have 
Moped  itself  above  the  foot,  and  round  the  first  joint.  To 
wgia  with  the  first  class,  I  will  suppose  them  in  a  pen,  their 
feet  soffieientiy  soft  to  be  easily  pared:  the  operator  with  a 
warp  knife  removes  all  outgrowths  of  the  claw,  and  by  a  free 
bet  judicious  me  of  his  instrument  gets  at  the  seat  of  the 
fathering.  I  here  advocate  bleeding.  Having  trimmed  the 
foot  and  made  it  ready  to  receive  the  dressing,  he  passes  it  out 
utto  a  lane  which  has,  through  its  whole  length,  a  trough 
containing  this  dressing,  of  the  component  parts  of  which 
there  is,  as  with  the  mode  of  application,  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  I  offer  mine,  and  in  doing  so  speak  from  a  know- 
Jwge  of  its  efficacy,  yet  not  presuming  to  question  the  equal 
™eacy,  to  others,  of  their  treatment.  The  waah  I  should 
apply  would  be  a  strong  tan-water,  or  "  tannin,"  extracted 
from  the  bark  either  of  the  black-wattle  or  myall-tree,  the 
ttroager  the  better,  and  to  each  gallon  of  this  extract  add  one 
h*U-nound  of  sulphur.  In  this  mixture  each  sheep  should 
'land  aot  less  than  fifteen  minutes  j  to  do  so  and  not  delay 
»e  work,  the  lane  with  the  trough  should  be  divided  in  the 
Buddie,  and  the  passage  of  the  sheep  through  worked  similar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  wash-pool ;  or,  say,  the  first  ten  sheep 
are  dressed,  and  in  rotation  are  placed  in  the  lane ;  pass  them 
00  to  the  upper  division,  to  remain  until  their  space  is 
rqured  for  the  next  ten,  when  they  are  let  into  a  small  yard 


thickly  covered  with  lime  i  in  this  they  are  kept  for  one  hour 
after  the  time  the  last  sheep  is  mixed  with  them. 

If  there  should  be  more  sheep  to  handle  than  can  be  done 
in  one  day  those  dressed  the  first  can  remain  upon  the  grass 
until  the  second  lot  are  let  out,  when  they  are  passed  through 
the  trough  and  lime  as  before  ;  this  process  to  be  observed  daily 
for  a  week ;  give  them  a  few  days  to  show  the  effects,  re- 
examining them:  if  necessary,  continue  the  same  line  of 
treatment,  and,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  the  disease  from 
these  sheep  will  be  removed. 

The  most  difficult  lot  yet  remain  to  be  operated  upon*  I 
will  suppose  them  as  having  been  subject  to  the  knife  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  former,  and  now  stand  in  the  trough  of 
"  dressing ;"  but  this  is  very  different  frum  the  first — here  we 
have  a  mixture  of  strong  vinegar,  to  every  three  gallons  of 
which  has  been  added  ane  pound  of  blue  vitriol,  dissolved  and 
intimately  mixed.  A  friend  has  mentioned  verdigris  instead 
of  vitriol,  as  being  more  powerful ;  but  I  never  used  it.  In 
this  the  sheep  should  stand  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
pass  on  to  the  lime-yard.  A  prudent  act  is  to  place  rock-salt 
upon  a  frame,  say  eighteen  inches  high,  in  this  yard;  the 
sheep  will  be  engaged  by  it,  and  it  will  tend  to  keep  them 
from  lying  down. 

This  process  to  be  daily  used  for  the  first  ten  days,  when 
longer  intervals  may  occur,  until  such  time  as  they  are  fit  to 
be  subject  to  a  milder  treatment,  then  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted with  the  "  tannin"  and  lime. 

Should  there  be  any  cases  that  will  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment we  can  try  an  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved 
in  kerosene  oil,  put  on  with  a  brush  (instead  of  the  wash), 
still  putting  them  on  the  lime ;  if  one  or  two  dressings  effect 
no  good  the  case  may  be  pronounced  incurable,  then  bleed  in, 
thejugvlar,  and  save  the  skin. 

I  would  remark  that  a  more  speedy  effect  of  any  medicine 
is  arrived  at  if  we  take  warm,  dry  weather  for  its  application 
— the  absence  of  all  dews  from  the  grass  where  the  sheep 
must  necessarily  feed  is  a  great  desideratum  j  yet  generally 
speaking,  either  during  or  immediately  after  rain  is  the  time 
selected,  simply  because  the  claw  is  now  soft  and  easily  out ; 
but  the  mud  and  wet  to  the  foot  after  dressing  militate  against 
its  effects.  The  system  of  softening  the  feet  by  artificial 
means  during  the  previous  night  is  well  known ;  any  novice 
can  obtain  the  information  by  asking  or  by  observation. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  these  remarks  and  suggestions  with 
all  sincerity  and  with  a  desire  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  only  ask  those  who  would  feel 
disposed  to  decry  my  treatment,  to  first  try  it  before  doing  so. 
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THE    SMITHFIELD     CATTLE    SHOW, 


BT  THE  OLD  NORFOLK  FARXKK. 


"  Now  to  our  muttons'* — I  um  the  plnral  as  most  proper 
to  the  occasion — says  the  city  gourmand,  having  left  off 
very  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  bovine  species,  in  my 
former  letter.  I  forgot,  however,  to  mention  the  Eland 
amongst  the  oxen,  to  which  race  of  animals  I  suppose  it 
is  somewhat  allied.    The  fact  is,  the  gentleman  was  so 

Sopular  that  he  was  constantly  attended  by  a  levee  so 
ense  that  aU  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him  were  in 
vain,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Show  without 
knowing  by  personal  inspection  even  the  colour  of  his 
coat.  I  am  led,  however,  to  conclude,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  him,  that,  barring  the  novelty  of  his  appear- 
ance, there  was  nothing  in  him  to  induce  a  farmer  or 
grazier  to  undertake  introducing  him  into  the  cattle-yards 
of  England  as  a  source  of  profit.  So  much,  therefore, 
for  what  I  did  not  see. 

The  Southdown  sheep — my  special  favourites — shone 
quite  as  conspicuously  as  ever  in  the  Show,  and,  I  am 
certain,  by  what  I  observed,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  ladies  who  possessed  any  taste.  Their  delicate  coats 
may  have  been  somewhat  trimmed  for  the  occasion — for  I 
have  heard  of  such  things — but  it  is  no  small  merit  in 
them  that  they  are  capable  of  bearing  the  operation  of  the 
hair-dresser  without  suffering  in  their  personal  appearance. 
A  "  beauty  without  paint"  is  far  superior  to  a  made-up 
woman,  and  a  handsome  sheep  needs  no  trimming  to  set 
it  off.  I  should  always  suspect  that  it  is  done  to  hide 
defects  in  the  symmetry,  and  were  I  one  of  the  judges  I 
should  never  consent  to  give  a  prize  to  sheep  that  had 
undergone  the  operation.  Our  famous  exhibitors,  Lord 
Walsingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Rigden,  Sir 
W.  Throckmorton,  and  others  have  nobly  sustained  their 
former  reputation  as  Southdown  breeders  and  graziers,  for 
finer  sheep  were  never  exhibited  than  those  sent  this  year. 
I  have  a  tolerably  fair  eye  for  a  perfect  animal  of  any 

ries,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  did  not  attend  the 
r  as  a  critic,  but  rather  to  admire  the  general  excel- 
lence and  deprecate  the  occasional  want  of  it,  in  the 
animals  on  view.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  noble 
exhibitors  should  obtain  prizes.  They  have  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  leisure  to  employ  competent 
attendance,  and  to  give  their  time  to  the  subject.  The 
great  merit  attached  to  them  is  that  they  do  thus  enter, 
upon  so  useful  and  so  national  an  undertaking,  and  that 
they  do  not  consider  it  beneath  them — as  is  the  case  with 
the  French  new  aristocracy — thus  to  lead  the  efforts  of 
the  agriculturists  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
our  domestic  animals.  It  is  this  mingling  of  our  aristo- 
cracy with  the  agricultural  body  of  the  kingdom  that  has 
raised  the  character  of  the  profession  of  husbandry  to  a 
high  pitch,  and  encouraged  the  union  of  science  with  its 
practice.  But  this  is  a  digression.  The  Hampshire 
Downs  are  the  South  Downs  on  a  larger  scale,  and  so  are 
the  Shropshire.  Neither  of  these  were  in  great  force, 
nor  was  there  any  general  excellence  in  either  class  to 
claim  notice.  The  Oxford  Downs,  on  the  contrary,  were 
all,  almost  without  exception,  good,  except  that  some  of 
them  were  too  fat  for  ordinary  stomachs.  The  mountain 
sheep,  as  usual,  looked  greatly  astonished  at  their  position, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  company 
to  stare  them  out  of  countenance.  They  certainly  were 
not  in  their  element,  and  no  doubt  longed  for  a  taste  of 
the  sweet  grass  upon  their  native  hills,  instead  of  the  dry 


hay  they  were  compelled  to  eat.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
(to  me)  familiar  name  of  Overman  again  as  an  exhibitor, 
although  his  relative  at  Weasenham  has  disposed  of  his 
entire  flock  of  Downs.  I  remember  seeing  his  grand- 
father's sheep  at  Holkham  Sheep  Show  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  and  his  successors  have  kept  up  the  practice 
ever  since.  No  wonder  at  the  superiority  they  display  in 
the  art  of  breeding  and  fatting  of  animals  of  all  kinds! 

The  long-woolled  breeds  were  not  all  so  folly  repre- 
sented as  usual,  the  Cotswolds  especially ;  bnt,  generally 
speaking,  the  quality  of  most  of  them  was  good.  The 
Leicesters,  of  course,  both  full  and  half-bred,  were  most 
in  force,  and  appeared  to  me  to  display  great  excellence. 
The  tables  are  remarkably  turned  with  the  long  and  short- 
wools  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Formerly,  the  short- 
wool  was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  long;  bnt  now, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  fashion,  improvements  in 
manufacturing,  and  above  all,  the  immense  quantity 
of  fine  wool  now  sent  from  Australia,  that  kind 
now  bears  only  about  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  long- 
wool.  Such  is  life  in  sheep-breeding  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  On  the  whole,  the  show  of  sheep  was 
good,  and  fully  sustained  the  character  of  the  institution, 
which  has  a  just  title  to  be  styled  a  national  one.  What- 
ever advances  have  been  made  in  France  or  other  conn- 
tries  in  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions,  they  bat 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  British  farmers,  as  these  must 
date  the  celebrity  of  their  system  of  agriculture  to  the 
practical  encouragement  held  out  to  them  by  that  really 
patriotic  sovereign  Old  Farmer  Qeorge>  under  whose 
auspices  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established,  which 
was  the  parent  of  all  those  now  in  existence. 

"  Plase  the  pigs,"  as  Poddy  says,  we  must  take  them  neit. 
And  first,  I  think  there  were  fewer  of  them  than  usual; 
but  those  exhibited  were  marvels  of  precocity  and  fatness. 
I  never  look  at  this  part  of  the  Show  without  imagining 
what  a  strength  of  stomach  it  must  require  to  feel  a  relish 
for  such  food.  The  small  breeds,  like  those  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty,  were  much  the  most  attractive;  and 
such  also  were  those  of  Mr.  Coate.  The  older  classes 
were  masses  of  fat ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  gluttons 
can  manage  to  accumulate  so  much  fat  in  so  few  months. 
Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  J.  Treadwcll's  pen  of  pigs  under 
twelve  months  old ;  I  could  scarcely  guess  at  their  weight, 
but  certainly  both  they  and  their  keepers  had  made  good 
use  of  those  ten  or  eleven  months  to  lay  on  such  loads  of 
meat.  From  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  show  of  pigs, 
it  was  not  near  so  good  nor  so  large  as  usual,  but  there 
was  always  a  very  large  attendance  of  visitors,  especially 
of  females,  who  always  crowd  that  department  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Horses  are  not  amongst  the  animals  admitted  to  the 
Show ;  but  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Mark  La** 
Express  of  last  week,  on  which,  although  another  digres- 
sion, I  wish  to  make  some  observations.  It  refers  to  a  feast 
npon  horseflesh  that  went  off  last  week  at  an  hotel  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  This  being  supposed  to  be  the  first 
time  at  which  the  use  of  horseflesh  was  adopted  as  an  ac- 
knowledged article  of  food  in  England,  it  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  those  who  have  considered,  or  may  hereafter 
consider,  the  subject,  to  learn  that  eighty  or  more  years 
ago  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind  was  made  on  the 
following  occasion.    The  father  of  the  celebrated  W»uiani 
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Godwin,  who  was  then  a  Dissenting  Minister  at  Gaestwick 
in  West  Norfolk,  had  a  three-year-old  colt,  which  by  some 
accident  broke  his  leg  in  so  serious  a  manner  that  he  was 
instantly  put  ont  of  pain  by  haying  his  throat  cut.  Mrs. 
Godwin,  who  was  a  strong-minded  and  very  superior 
woman,  and  above  prejudices,  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  quality  of  horse-flesh  as  food.  She 
accordingly  employed  a  regular  butcher  to  flay  and  dress 
the  carcase  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  would  done  an 
ox.  She  then  sent  joints  of  it  to  various  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  my  father,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
hearers.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  the  re- 
sult personally,  but  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father 
speak  of  the  meat  as  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  bullock, 
and  that  the  experiment  was  a  complete  success.  So  far 
for  the  rationale  of  horse-flesh  as  human  food ;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  never  be- 
come a  common  article  of  food  in  England,  on  many  ac- 
counts. In  the  first  place  horses  are  too  dear,  if  young 
ore  are  selected,  so  that  the  beef  could  not  be  sold  at  a 
profit  under  the  price  of  ox  beef.  And  to  fatten  old 
kwes  for  the  purpose  would  be  distasteful  to  most  per- 
sons except  the  very  lowest,  who,  in  fact,  are  treated  with 
that  kind  of  food  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  inferior 
eating-houses  of  the  metropolis,  who  purchase  all  the 


rounds  and  other  best  joints  of  the  knackers,  and  convert 
these  into  soup,  &c.,  at  2d.  per  quart.  But  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  general  use  of  horse-flesh  amongst  the 
middle-class  of  this  country  is,  the  feeling  of  kindness 
and  affection  that  most  owners  of  horses  entertain  towards 
the  animals  that  have  carried  them  safely  for  years  perhaps, 
or  at  any  rate  are  valued  for  their  useful  qualities.  I 
have  shown  that  young  horses  are  out  of  the  question  as 
beef,  and  their  useful  properties  increase  for  the  first  ten 
years.  After  this,  if  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  owners,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  tacit  kind  of  relationship,  as  much  as  there  is  be- 
tween man  and  the  dog.  I  know  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
man who  coolly  rode  his  twenty -year-old  horse  up  to 
town  and  then  killed  and  ate  him,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
him.  Certainly  he  possesses  no  troublesome  sentimen- 
tality, and  I  confess  I  like  the  practice  better  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  who  had  a  paddock  allotted  to  his 
aged  horses,  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  dignified  retirement 
for  life.  This  was  humanity,  the  other  special  economy, 
more  honourable  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

London,  December  80. 
[The  "  humanity"  of  suffering  a  worn-out  horse  to  die  of 

old  age  in  a  paddock  has  been  seriously  questioned. — 

Edito*.] 


PAEMING    CUSTOMS    AND    COVENANTS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Captain  De  Win- 
too  presided,  and  called  upon 

Mr.  Cumzmt  Cadlb,  wbo,  in  introducing  the  subject  of 
"  fanning  Customs  and  Covenants,*'  said  that  he  and  Mr.  H. 
Bibb  had  obtained  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  for 
an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  some  time  ago  he  re- 
hired the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  the  editor  of  the 
Society's  Journal : 

"Paston  House,  Cambridge,  Sept.  14, 1867- 
"DiAR  Sins, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  willing 
to  act  on  my  suggestion  for  perfecting  the  reports  contained 
io  jour  prize  essay  on  the  customs  and  covenants  of  the  se- 
»eral  counties,  by  seeking  for  further  information  from  the 
bat  local  authorities.  The  work,  if  you  can  accomplish  it, 
viU  be  highly  valuable  and  interesting  to  all  connected  with 
V$colture  in  its  practical  or  its  legal  bearings.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  writer  to  have  full  knowledge  of  all  such  de- 
tails. I  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  gentleman  who  will  second 
your  efforts :  I  may  venture  to  say  as  much  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society .  We  will  take  care  that  communications 
ut  approved  by  their  authors  before  they  are  printed,  and 
that  they  are  duly  acknowledged.  "  Tours  truly, 

"P.  H.  Fre&e. 
u  Messrs.  Cadle  and  Bubb,  Gloucester." 

In  consequence  of  that  communication,  he  had  sent  the  follow- 
ing to  the  various  chambers  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the 
seaetary  of  that  chamber : 

"  Land  Agency  Office,  Gloucester,  and  (by  appointment) 
at  London, 

"  Office,  11,  Salisbury-square,  fleet-street,  E.C., 
Sept.,  1867. 
"Sir, — Having  been  awarded  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  the 
Farming  Customs  and  Covenants  or  England  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  further  wish  to  have  the  subject 
Bade  as  complete  as  possible  before  being  published  in  their 
Journal,  we  shall  feel  particularly  obliged  if  you  will  lay  those 
relating  to  your  county  before  the  committee  of  your  chamber, 
to  revise  the  same,  and  ask  them  to  make  any  addition  or  al- 
teration they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the 
ase,  there  are  different  sets  of  customs  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  county,  a  mention  of  each  will  be  esteemed  a  favour ; 


and  your  having  given  us  the  information  and  revision  will  be 
duly  acknowledged.    And  remain,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servants, 

"  Cadlb  and  Bubb. 

"  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Gloucester." 
This  letter  was  read  at  the  last  meeting ;  and  he  was  requested 
to  bring  the  subject  of  it  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  paper 
at  the  present  meeting.  Mr.  Cadle  then  read  the  following 
passage  in  his  essay,  as  to  the  customs  of  Gloucestershire,  pre- 
mising that  the  information  chiefly  came  from  Mr.  Villar : 

"  The  takings  in  this  county  are  chiefly,  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  at  Lady-day,  and,  in  the  Yale,  at  Michaelmas ;  but  in 
those  parts  of  the  county  which  border  Hereford  and  Mon- 
mouth they  are  sometimes  at  Candlemas.  With  a  Lady-day 
taking,  the  incoming  tenant  takes  to  all  the  hay  and  etraw  at 
a  consuming  price,  and  pays  for  all  acts  of  husbandry  done  to 
the  root-crops,  with  the  fell  amount  expended  in  artificial  ma- 
nure during  the  last  year,  and  for  all  winter  ploughing*,  ma- 
nurings,  young  clover,  &c.  When  bones  are  used,  an  allow- 
ance of  three  years  is  made.  With  a  Michaelmas  tenancy, 
the  incoming  tenant  takes  to  all  the  hay  and  straw  at  a  con- 
suming price,  and  pays  for  acts  of  husbandry  and  for  manure 
used  on  the  root-crop.  The  outgoing  tenant  has  the 
use  of  the  barns,  &c.,  to  thrash  and  market  his  corn,  make  his 
cider  and  perry,  and  for  other  work.  The  Candlemas  takings 
are  the  same  as  in  Herefordshire.  Most  of  the  Cotswold 
farms  are  let  on  lease ;  but  the  forms  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  county  are  more  generally  held  as  yearly  tenancies.  The 
landlord  usually  makes  the  repairs  to  the  homestead,  the  te- 
nant doing  the  hauling,  and  finding  straw  for  thatch.  The 
tenant  also  maintains  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  repairs 
the  gates,  fences,  &c." 

Mr.  Cadle  went  on  to  say  that  the  three  points  on  which  he 
sought  information  were :  Whether  compensation  for  artificial 
manures,  which  were  of  recent  introduction,  could  be  claimed 
as  a  custom,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  P  whether,  in  a 
Michaelmas  taking,  in  the  Vale,  the  incoming  tenant  must 
take  all  the  hay  and  straw,  if  the  outgoing  tenant  did  not  con- 
sume them  P  and  whether  the  outgoing  tenant  must  pick  and 
remove  the  apples  and  pears,  or  most  leave  them  for  the  in- 
comer. 

Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Hainb,  as  valuers  (Mr.  Long  for  thirty 
yeais),  said  it  was  the  custom  of  the  county  that  compensation 
should  be  given  for  all  artificial  manures  nought  and  used  for 
the  last  root-crop,  or  for  any  green  crop,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
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subsequent  crops.  Mr.  Haine  remarked  that  there  were  ex- 
ceptions, as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  applied  a  lot  of  bones 
on  strong  clay,  and  from  which  the  incoming  tenant  could  not 
reap  much  benefit. 

The  Chairman  :  Suppose  I  am  an  outgoing  tenant,  and  on 
my  ten  acres  of  swedes  I  have  put  three  cwt.  of  guano  to  the 
acre,  how  much  of  the  guano  would  you  pay  me  tor  f 

Mr.  Long:  The  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  O.  Whttcokbi,  being  appealed  to,  said  ho  presumed 
that  any  dispute  about  an  agricultural  custom  would  be  settled 
by  a  jury  of  influential  farmers.  There  was  no  law  as  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Pkidat  said  compensation  was  always  allowed  j  and 
Mr.  T.  Cable  agreed  that  that  was  so  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twentv.  No  alteration  was  made  on  this  point  in  Mr.  Cadle' s 
remarks. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  Mr.  Writcombe  said  the 
incomer  must  take  to  the  hay  and  straw ;  and  Mr.  Haine  re- 
marked that  in  most  cases  in  which  he  had  valued,  everything 
was  taken  to  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  Clement  Cable  put  this  ease  t  Suppose  stock  was 
▼err  dear  in  the  autumn,  the  outgoing  tenant  might  say, 
"  Shall  I  consume  it  or  not  P  Well,  as  stock  is  dear,  I  think 
m  leave  it  to  him.**  At  Lady-day  the  valuers  come,  and 
value  it  at  the  price  of  that  season  of  the  year.  Therefore  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 

Mr.  T.  Cadle  :  If  it  is  a  Michaelmas  taking,  the  landlord  is 
obliged  to  take  it  all :  if  a  Lady-day  taking,  the  tenant  con- 
sumes it  all.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  landlord  doesn*t 
take  to  anything  at  Lady-day :  the  tenant  has  till  the  12th  of 
May  to  consume  it. 

Mr.  Haine  incidentally  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  had 
to  value,  and  in  which  two  tenants  on  the  farm  at  the  same 
time  had  agreed  to  divide  the  house  and  premises ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Cable  told  of  an  instance  in  his  neighbourhood  (Westbury), 
in  which  a  tenant  giving  up  his  form  at  Lady-day,  1866,  re- 
mained on  it  till  May,  1867. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  the  Vale,  In  a  Lady-day  taking,  the 
tenant  would  not  be  compelled  to  take  to  the  hay  and  straw. 

As  to  the  next  point — "  At  a  Michaelmas  taking,  whom 
does  the  fruit  belong  to?0— Mr.  C.  Cable  said  he  had  had 
much  discussion. 


Several  members  now  said  "It  belongs  to  the  outgoing 
tenant;**  and  general  conversation  ensued. 

Mr.  C.  Cable  said  undoubtedly  the  fairest  plan  was  to 
appoint  a  valuer ;  but  often  an  awkward  incomer  thus  took 
advantage  of  a  yielding  outgoer. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  outgoer  must  remove  the  fruit  before 
Michaelmas,  or  the  incomer  claims  it. 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  had  been  the  custom ;  but  the  matter 
was  generally  arranged  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Whitoombb  said  the  outgoer  might  take  or  leave  the 
fruit,  as  he  thought  proper;  but  Mr.  T.  Cadle  answered: 
What  we  have  agreed  to  has  been  the  custom  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  there  is  no  larger  fruit-growing  locality  in 
the  kingdom. 

With  reference  to  another  point,  it  was  agreed  that  cuitom 
obliges  the  landlord  to  provide  the  rough  material  for  gates, 
fences,  and  stiles. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  proper  thing  was,  that  the 
fences  should  be  put  right,  and  then  that  the  tenant  should 
keep  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Morris  :  That* s  a  matter  of  agreement 

Mr.  C.  Cable  referred  to  the  importance  of  agreement!  u 
a  point  more  than  any  other  requiring  discussion,  laying  that 
in  eight  out  of  ten  cases  the  landlords  said, "  We  don't  unt 
anything  but  what's  fair  ;**  and  the  question  was  left  in  the 
farmers*  own  hands. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheeler,  announced  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Jenkinsou,  iu  which  the 
hon.  baronet,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  being  prevented  by 
the  bad  weather  from  attending,  said :  "  I  should  like  to  hate 
been  at  your  discussion  this  morning,  as  it  is  a  most  interest- 
ing subject,  and  one  on  which  much  can  be  said.  I  like  the 
clauses— at  least  most  of  them— in  Messrs.  Cadle  and  Bubb's 
agreement*  which  you  sent  me,  verj  much.  Their  remarks 
are  most  sensible  and  practical.  I  think  the  old  yearly  agree- 
ments, where  they  have  existed  a  long  time,  should  not  be 
meddled  with.  I  have  tenants  at  Hawkesbury  who  hare,  from 
father  to  son  and  nephew,  &c.,  occupied  the  same  farm  wr 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  with  only  the  old  yearly 
agreements;  and  where  such  ties  exist— «s  sacred,  in  mj 
opinion,  as  a  freehold— no  new  terms  should  disturb  then. 


A    LANDLORD    ON    AGRICULTURAL    POLITICS. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  North  Biding  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Fsversham,  said :  The  question  of  the 
malt-tax  had  been  talked  about.  When  free  trade  in  corn 
was  carried  in  this  country  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Feel,  that 
statesman,  we  knew  perfectly  well,  expressed  himself  that  he 
considered  the  malt-tax  inadmissible,  after  the  opening  of  our 
ports  to  the  foreign  corn  competition.  The  late  Sir  J.  Graham 
expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  also,  he  might  say,  the  late 
Mr.  Cobden.  One  and  all  expressed  it  as  their  firm  conviction 
that,  after  having  exposed  British  fanners  to  the  competition 
of  the  whole  world  in  his  own  market,  to  keep  the  tax  upon 
an  article  of  British  produce  was  unjust  in  principle.  He 
did  not  stop  now  to  ask  the  question  whether  it  was  time,  or 
was  not,  for  moving  in  the  measure.  He  was  talking  of  the 
principle ;  and  he  said  that  only  one  effort,  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  that  had  elapsed  since  free  trade  was  carried,  had 
been  made  to  make  them  free  of  the  malt-tax.  That  effort 
was  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  1852  proposed  to  reduce  the  malt- 
tax  by  one-half;  and  how  was  it  received  by  Parliament P 
That  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority— he  believed 
nearly  ninety — and  certainly  it  was  not  encouraging  to  Minis- 
ters to  deal  with  the  question.  This  proved  to  him  that  some 
mode  of  bringing  to  bear  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  agri- 
culturists in  this  country  was  necessary,  in  order  that  some- 
thing like  justice  should  be  done.  He  rejoiced  that  upon  this 
question  of  the  malt-tax  a  committee  of  inquiry  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  session  of  Parliament ;  and  he  believed 
their  worthy  Mend  Mr.  Cayley  took  some  part  in  bringing 
forward  evidence  on  the  subject.  There  was  another  question 
which,  he  believed,  needed  some  consideration  on  the  part  of 


agriculturists,  and  that  was  the  cattle-plague.  It  nai  mow 
than  a  hundred  years  since  that  disease  visited  these  show* 
prior  to  the  recent  attack.  At  that  time  it  was  stamoea  oo 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time;  but  it  broke  out  again,  »J 
continued  to  devastate  the  herds  of  the  country  for  esvew 
years.  We  were  now  fortunate  in  having  overcome  the  r**» 
calamity.  It  had  been  stamped  out ;  and  he  thought  it  n»> 
very  important  subject  for  chambers  of  agriculture  to  wsw 
as  to  which  was  the  best  mode  by  which  we  could  rapuw 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle ;  for  we  knew  that  the  diiew» 
had  been  imported  into  this  country  by  foreign  »me-  * 
must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  nil  of  them  to  know  vw 
her  Majesty's  present  Government  had  given  notice  of »  w* 
sure  to  provide  for  the  slaughter  of  foreign  &t  cattle  at  vm 
port  of  debarkation,  and  to  place  in  quarantine  store  came- 
He  hoped  these  measures  would  receive  due  attentoon^ 
would  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  that  they  would  become 
law ;  for  he  was  sure  most  stringent  regulations  were: necw- 
sary  in  order  to  regulate  the  importation  of  cattle.  we  "*■ 
mediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  chamber  of  qP*»T 
waa  the  Highway  Act.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  *» 
the  course  he  did  with  reference  to  that  Act;  and  *ma 
matter  of  regret  to  him,  and  probablv  to  most  of  a** 
that  that  act  had  been  adopted  in  the  North  Biding  *J»J 
quarter  sessions ;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  bound  to  say,  m£*L 
to  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  supported  tnatactj » 
he  believed  they  did  so  from  a  conscientious  Condon** 
what  they  were  doing  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  **» * 
He  could  not  but  believe  they  knew  the  ^K***"?  ui 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  against  themeaeure,  »^ 
he  did  not  think  any  gentlemen  would  have  taken  the  cow* 
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tsey  did  unless  they  felt  what  they  ware  doing  wan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  law  having  been  adopted,  how- 
ever, it  vat  Batter  for  congratulation  that  the  ratepayers  each 
and  til  had  come  forward,  each  in  his  respective  parish,  to  elect 
the  waywardens  and  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  law.  They 
aid  shown  that  respect  lor  kw  and  for  authority  which,  he 
tasted,  woald  ever  be  the  character  of  that  district,  and  he 


thought  it  was  highly  creditable  to  them  when  they -- 

bered  how  they  were  opposed  to  it  Any  feelings  of  irritation 
which  might  hare  been  raised  on  the  question  he  trusted  would 
be  allayed,  and  that  hereafter  they  would  work  together  to 
show  how  efficiently  and  economically  the  act  could  be  carried 
oat  He  rejoiced,  as  president  of  the  association,  in  looking 
down  the  list  of  members  of  the  chamber,  to  find  the  names  of 
assy  landlords  upon  it  as  well  as  tenant-formers.  He  had 
alwava  been  taught,  and  he  still  believed,  that  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  were  more  or  less  identical.  Nothing,  he 
trotted,  would  occur  to  prevent  them  from  meeting  together  in 
the  discission  of  those  amendments  and  improvements  of  law 
vhieh  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest.  De- 
pend upon  it,  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  this  country  were 
mjthing  to  occur  which  should  separate  or  divide  the  agricul- 
tou*  interest.  He  knew  there  were  some  questions  npon 
riieh  difference  of  opinion  would  exist.  They  oould  not 
alnra  expect  to  agree ;  but,  if  there  were  such  qurstions  he 
bided  they  would  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
settled,  if  possible,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  There  were 
wen!  subjects  which  chambers  of  agriculture  might  make 
their  province.  Do  not  let  them  always  take  subjects  of  a 
political  bearing.  If  they  did  that  they  would  descend  into  a 
political  debating  society,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate. There  were  two  branches  of  subjects  npon  which 
chamber*  of  agriculture  could  occupy  their  time  very  properly 
-the  purely  agricultural  and  partially  political.  The  agricul- 
tural subject!  of  course  related  to  everything  connected  with 
the  cultivation,  of  the  soil,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  and 
til  questions  relating  to  the  husbandry  of  this  country.  There 
some  questions  of  this  kind  had  been  discussed  by  former's 
dabs,  which  were  very  important  to  the  agricultural  community. 
&me  questions,  also  partly  political,  were  of  great  importance. 
For  instance  the  question  of  taxes,  to  which  he  had  referred, 
which  subject  not  only  involved  general  taxation,  but  local 
taxation.  Borne  thought  that  property  bore  more  than  its  fair 
«Hare  of  local  taxation,  and  thought  that  personal  property 
should  bear  its  share  for  local  taxation.  There  had  been  a  bill 
Wore  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  valuation  of  property. 
Then  there  was  the  great  question  of  education,  not  only  as 
regarded  the  labouring  classes,  but  as  regarded  the  middle 


It  was,  he  thought,  a  very  important  question  for  the 
agricultural  body  to  consider  the  education  of  their  sons,  be- 
cause in  these  days  we  knew  that  agriculture  was  not  the  thing 
it  was  at  one  time.  It  partook  more  of  a  scientific  turn.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
to  agricultural  districts.  The  question  of  statute  hiring  also 
would  come  op,  a  matter  which,  he  thought,  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  have  an  improve- 
ment made  in  respect  to  it,  and  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  morality  ox  the  humbler  classes.  He  had  sketched 
some  of  those  questions  which,  he  thought,  might  very  fairly 
be  discussed,  and  he  advised  them  to  take  them  up  along  with 
any  others  that  might  suggest  themselves,  in  a  cairn  and  tem- 
perate manner,  and  let  them  endeavour  one  and  all  to  unite 
together  to  promote,  as  one  great  and  important  object,  the 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  in  the 
time  to  which  we  had  arrived  they  would  find — he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  amongst  the  body  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
address—that  there  were  such  persons  in  this  country  who 
would,  perhaps,  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
farmers  of  England,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  tempt  them 
away  from  the  allegiance  to  those  constitutional  principles  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  attached.  He  knew  there  were 
such  persons  who  would  like  if  possible  to  throw  the  apple  of 
discord  amongst  them.  But  he  did  not  believe  the  agricul- 
tural community,  or  any  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  would 
be  caught  by  such  a  bait  as  that.  He  believed  they  would 
stand  by  the  landlords,  and  that  the  landlords  would  stand  by 
them.  Sure  he  was,  that  if,  unfortunately,  they  dared  to  follow 
in  the  lead  in  the  direction  pointed  out  they  might,  it  was  true, 
destroy  the  constitution  of  England,  they  might  at  all  events 
change  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  England ; 
they  might  bring  about  a  groat  change  in  the  fundamental  lawB 
of  the  country ;  out  he  believed  the  result  would  be,  instead  of 
having  to  loot  across  the  country  and  sec  the  prosperity  which 
existed  in  the  homestead  and  amongst  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  the  country,  we  should  have  to  look  out  to  find  our 
parallel  across  the  water,  in  Prance,  where  were  a  miserable 
pauper  proprietary  and  an  impoverished  tenantry.  He  asked 
them  to  discuss  these  questions  with  sound  constitutional 
opinion,  and  in  doing  so  they  should  be  prepared  to  triumph 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  in  all  those  amendments  or 
improvements  which  they  might  consider,  something  for  the 
general  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  community  with  which 
they  were  connected. 


SEPARATE  MABKET  FOB,  THE  SALE  AND  SLAUGHTER  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 


At  the  meeting  o(  the  North-Biding  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ta,  Mr.  Ellmbi,  of  Whitwell,  moved,  "  That  the  Chamber 
July  adopts  and  endorses  the  resolation  passed  by  the  Central 
Clamber  of  Agriculture--1  That  this  Chamber  regards  with 
satisfaction  the  Bill  introduced  by  Government  for  establishing 
Ji Kmrate  market  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle : 
tat  it  is  considered  essential  that  the  Bill  should  include  all 
foreign  theep  and  pigs,  and  that  the  same  regulations  should 
auk  to  all  other  ports  of  landing.' M 

Mr.  J.  liiTGaxra  seconded  the  proposition.  They  should 
opt  allow  themselves  to  be  invaded  by  foreign  cattle,  because 
disease  was  introduced,  and  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  was  caused,  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
uk  statistics  brought  forward  last  week  at  York  were  really 
wusg,  and  he  considered  it  quite  proper  that  the  subject 
•hold  be  considered,  and  that  the  motion  should  be  passed 
tadauee).  ^  *^ 

Tee  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kilbt,  of  York,  referring  to  taxation  on  account  of 
««*  plague,  said  the  compensation  should  be  met  out  of  the 
Jj^hdated  Fund.  It  was  very  unfair  that  some  counties 
**ud  be  so  heavily  charged,  whilst  others  were  not  taxed  to 
£*  m  extent  He  moved  a  That  in  the  event  of  any  infec- 
Uoa  being  spread  in  the  home  stock  by  the  importation  of 
fcaned  foreign  stock,  full  compensation  shall  be  allowed,  and 


that  the  same  shall  be  allowed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  not  out  of  any  county  or  local  rate.*' 

Mr.  Verity,  of  Southwoods,  Think,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Milbak K,  M.P.,  said  he  himself  had  gone  to  Sir  George 
Grey,and  asked  him  about  that  very  question,  naving  had  several 
letters  from  farmers  in  the  North-Aiding  of  Yorkshire  on  the 
subject.  Sir  George  Grey  told  him  it  was  an  impossibility. 
He  also  went  to  Lord  Bobert  Montagu,  who  was  a  very  great 
friend  of  his,  and  he  had  asked  him  upon  the  question,  more 
as  a  friend  than  as  anything  else.  He  told  him  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  made  up  their  mind  to  the  point  that  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  that  they  could  pay  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.    Those  who  expected  such  a  result  would  be  very  much 

Mr.  Lett  said  the  agriculturists  had  been  chanred  with  the 
stigma  of  being  stupid  people,  and  not  being  able  to  see  fur- 
ther than  their  noses ;  but,  now  that  they  were  amalgamating 
together  into  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  it  might  be  hoped  that 
this  feeling  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  J. H.  Leqabd,  of  Appleton,  said  this  question  might 
be  deferred,  as  it  would  go  xorth  to  the  world— were  the  pro- 
position adopted— that  farmers  in  such  an  infantile  association 
were  somewhat  selfish.  They  all  remembered  the  outcy  when 
it  was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  give  compensation.    He  pro- 
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posed  that  the  question  be  referred  to  the  Council,  and  that  it 
afterwards  be  discussed  at  a  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Hajltas,  of  Sinnington  Grange,  concurred  in  this 
view. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Bisborough,  moved  an  amendment,  "That, 
as  they  were  now  mercifully  exempt  from  disease  to  any  extent, 
and  as  Government  was  giving  its  attention  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  disease  from  foreign  ports,  the  Chamber  pledges 
itself  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  the  action 
they  are  taking." 

Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Amotherby,  seconded  the  amendment; 
which  was  ultimately  carried. 

COCXTT  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Ciiairmuj  submitted  a  communication  from  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  in  which  he  expressed  regret  at  his  absence  from  the 
meeting,  more  especially  as  he  might  have  ascertained  whether 
the  principle  of  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  this  session  into  Par- 
liament,  for  the  purposes  of  local  representation  in  all  matters 
of  local  taxation,  would  be  likely  to  obtain  the  influential  sup- 
port of  the  association. 

Mr.  J.  Metcalfe  moved  "That  the  Chamber,  deeming  it 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  taxation  should 
exist  without  representation,  considers  that  the  present  mode 
of  conducting  the  expenditure  of  the  county  and  police-rates 
is  opposed  to  that  just  and  equitable  role  which  prevails  in  all 


other  eases  where  public  money  is  provided,  either  by  taxation 
or  by  rates." 

Mr.  Hoffeb,  of  Suffield,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Catlet  said  this  proposal  might  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  Chamber,  but  it  might  not  agree  with  the  experienamf 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  introduction  of  the  Highway 
Act  in  the  North-Riding  might  have  promoted  a  desire  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure.  ,     , 

Mr.  £.  Smith  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  tint 
the  Highway  Act  influenced  the  Chamber  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  a  motion.  It  originated  more  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  an  organised  body,  where  opinions  could  be  venti- 
lated and  given  effect  to. 

Mr.  Metcalfe's  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions on  the  same  subject  were  afterwards  referred  to  the 
Cauncil,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  considered 
shortly  before  the  local  chambers :  tt  That,  with  the  ?iew  of 
correcting  an  anomaly,  this  Chamber  considers  that  connty 
financial  boards  ought  to  be  established,  which  should  potss 
a  controlling  power  over  the  expenditure  of  all  raonejs  nim 
for  county  purposes,  and  that  snch  financial  boards  should  be 
composed  of  elected  members  only.1' 

••  That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  such  boards  might 

be  composed  of  two  or  three  members  from  each  branch  poor- 

I  law  union,  and  pledges  itself  to  give  its  support  to  any  meanre 

which  iiav  be  introduced  into  Parliament  embodying  these 

'  principles. 


THE    LONDON    BUTTER    TRADE. 


The  following  communications  were  read  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  at  Fermanagh. .-» 

West  Town,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  November. 
Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  beg  to  give  you  my 
system  of  butter-making  and  dairy  management,  which  if  you 
think  at  all  worthy  of  notice  or  useful  to  your  countrymen, 
pray  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  Nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  Irish  dairy  farmers  take  their 
proper  stand  in  this  market,  as  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
demand  for  fine  butter.  As  regards  the  superiority  of  Nor- 
mandy butter  over  Irish,  it  must  oe  from  different  management, 
as  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  for  butter-making]  is  superior  to 
France,  England,  or  indeed  the  wide  world.  Ireland  has  been, 
for  years,  trying  a  mixed  husbandry — working  hard,  exhaust- 
ing her  lands,  and  year  by  year  falling  behind  the  great  grain 
regions  of  Europe  and  America,  neglecting  a  mine  of  wealth 
at  her  feet— grass. 

Every  crop,  except  grass,  has  a  thousand  enemies  to  contend 
with — insects  innumerable,  frost,  rains,  droughts,  and  blights 
— while  grass  being  a  natural  product  of  the  soil,  scarcely 
ever  fails.  It  seems  to  me  only  common  sense  to  adopt  the 
kind  of  fanning  which  nature  and  climate  plainly  indicate, 
and  which  your  country  is,  above  all  others,  specially  adapted 
to.  Though  cotton  is  said  to  be  king,  it  is  a  mistake — grass 
is  emperor,  and  cannot  be  dethroned;  so  sow  all  the  good 
kinds  of  grass  you  can  procure,  and  wait  the  result.  Mother 
Earth  will  select  from  toe  seeds  thus  cast  on  her  bosom  the 
kinds  she  will  grow,  and  indicate,  ;  unmistakably,  by  their 
growth  and  vigour,  those  best  suited  to  the  soil.  Irish  farmers 
may  rely  on  it,  that  dairy  farming  is  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  their 
farming,  but,  in  its  prosecution,  the  highest  ability  will  be  de- 
manded. For  this  reason,  it  becomes  them  to  be  men  of  in- 
telligence, having  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  nature. 
Irishmen  have  received  heavy  blows  from  foreigners,  but  in 
truth,  I  must  say,  not  undeserved ;  but  I  now  see  them  emerg- 
ing into  light,  and  by  their  well-directed  efforts  must  place  this 
branch  of  farming  on  an  eminence,  from  which  other  conn- 
tries  may  draw  lessons,  and  Ireland  wealth.  Irishmen  must 
not  for  ever  be  looking  to  the  past,  but  face  the  future  like 
men,  and  by  persistent  efforts  expend  the  means  andemploy  their 
talents,  taking  advantage  of  their  glorious  country  and  her 
resources,  with  good  English  markets,  increase  her  wealth,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  and  crying  "  Justice  to  Ireland."  I  am 
but  a  tenant  farmer,  have  no  lease,  caring  little  of  knowing  what 
my  forefathers  suffered  300  years  ago. 

The  idea  of  making  good  butter  among  the  stenches  of  a 


farm-yard  rising  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  odour 
from  pig-sties,  horses,  cattle,  and  turf-smoke,  ■ay," "J*" 
tained  by  some,  but  it  is  one  of  those  rare  pieces  of  skill  vtutf 
we  have  yet  to  accomplish ;  but  you  may  take  it  for  g™w  K 
never  has  been  done,  nor  never  will,  for  good  butter  to  be  m» 
in  any  dairy  surrounded  by  filth,and  where  noattention  jspajuo 
cleanliness.  Next  to  having  good  cows  (mine  are  all  Alder- 
neys)  and  good  keep,  is  the  importance  of  having  ;onr  nuk- 
ing well  and  properly  done.  Cows  should  be  put  in  a  secare 
place  to  milk— in  a  barn  expressly  prepared  for  thea,vM 
good  ventilation  for  warm  weather,  and  awar from  offac* 
smells,  such  as  manure,  and  pig-sties,  &c  My  barn  dram 
into  a  tank  underneath.  There  should  be  as  much  owiW 
as  possible  in  the  hours  of  inilkinfr^-dividing  the  two  paw 
of  time,  between  morning  and  evening,  and  evening  and  Bon- 
ing, as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  It  is  important  that  cow 
should  be  treated  kindly,  not  only  when  milking,  bnt«w 
other  times;  if  you  wish  to  get  the  W  flow  of  nuU,  great  pw 
should  be  taken  to  clean  the  udder  before  milking.  TeemUM* 
should  always  wash  their  hands  between  the  milking  of  e*» 
cow,  which  will  prevent  the  cows  from  having  sore  teats:  i« 
this  purpose  it  u  advisable  that  a  pail  of  cold  water  -is** 
always  be  at  hand.  It  is  much  the  practice,  especiaUy  «* 
young  milkers,  after  drawing  part  of  the  milk,  to  stop  to  ■» 
or  tell  a  story  before  finishing.  This  is  a  bsd  practice.  J 
get  the  best  results,  the  milk  should  be  rapidly  drawn  ai  q«« 
as  possible,  until  the  udder  is  thoroughly  clesn.  A  deuwc 
hand  will  get  more  milk  than  one  who  is  always  ont  of  aw* 
and  whom  nothing  pleases,  and  give  more  to  a  genUe  ■ 
than  a  crusty  old  bachelor.  Milk  the  cows  in  rotation,  oejinnu* 
and  ending  with  the  same  cow.  I  use  tin  pans,  ^"VT 
milk  to  stand  not  longer  than  thirty-six  lioarm,  *>««"?  ™^ 
ming  off  the  cream.  Care  must  be  taken  to  «^t™JjL 
perfectly  clean,  then  scald  and  place  in  the  open  sir  to  iweew 
until  wanted.  My  dairy  is  fitted  with  hot-water  WftVJ 
are  in  use  from  October  to  April,  or  thereaboats.  n»  » 
form  heat  night  and  day  is  80  to  64  degrees  tempertM*. 
wash  the  dairy  throughout  once  a  day,  sweeping  off  ne  *jT 
that  it  may  dry  as  soon  possible.  ™  ^chei  in  the  W 
for  the  pans  to  stand  upon  are  iron  rods  placed  twoiew aw 
the  hot  water-pipes.  The  milk  should  be  ^**T*» 
pail  into  the  pans  through  a  fine  wire-sieve;  b*j"J2aL 


doing,  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  (say  half  a  ~ 
not  more)  should  be  put  into  every  pan-each  pan  noiw 
gallons  of  milk.  „  .       jj 

I  have  Tinkled  churn.  It  can  be  had  of  aDsuei. 
churniug-say  from  lOOlbs.  to  M01bs.-two ^men  «* 
quired,  and  the  butter  should  always  come  withm  taree-q«» 
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ten  of  an  hour,  and,  when  come,  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn  most  be  taken  out,  to  allow  the  nutter-milk  to  ion 
off;  then  replace  the  pins,  take  off  the  bung,  and  poor  in 
about  the  same  quantity  of  clean  cold  water  as  there  was  of 
batter-milk ;  replace  the  bong  and  churn  about  two  minutes 
and  the  batter  will  be  thoroughly  washed;  draw  the  plug  and 
let  the  butter  drain.  When  the  butter  is  taken  out,  about 
Slbs.  or  lOlbs.  at  a  time  should  be  put  on  the  butter-board, 
*nd  salt  very  slightly  (if  for  immediate  use),  then  thoroughly  dry 
with  cloths  before  packing.  Wooden  knives  are  preferable  to 
the  hands  in  making  np  butter.  My  batter  keeps  perfectly 
sweet  ten  days.  I  churn  twice  in  the  week,  making  400  to 
5'jQlbs.,  and  have  made  a  contract  with  a  London  house  at  Is. 
Sd.  per  lb.  for  eight  months,  and  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  four  months, 
delivered  at  Hassock-gate  Station. 

The  bat  dairy  women  will  not  make  good  butter,  unless 
the  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  displayed  in  preparing 
and  feeding  the  cows.  In  the  spring  and  summer  months  I 
tether  my  Alderneys,  placing  pans  of  water,  where  their  noses 
meet,  at  the  half-circle,  as  in  Jersey  and  Normandy.  In  the 
winter  I  stall  them  (with  pans  of  water  between  each  cow) 
giving  them  a  turn  on  the  grass  on  fine  days.  In  the  winter 
season  never  feed  with  one  sort  of  roots  only  at  a  meal,  but 
let  the  cosrs  have  a  variety — say  a  few  cabbages,  a  few  swedes, 
aangold  wurzel,  and  red  carrots,  with  bran,  oilcake,  and  the 
best  meadow  hay.  The  cabbages  and  roots  must  be  carefully 
prepared,  all  dead  leaves  or  rotten  parts  must  be  trimmed — 
the  crowns  of  the  swedes  and  mangold  must  be  cut  off.  I 
always  feed  with  the  roots  whole,  as  the  cows  are  not  so  liable 
to  choke  as  they  would  be  with  roots  cut  to  pieces.  If  the 
root  crop  should  fail,  feed  with  grains,  bran,  Dean-meal,  and 
eikake,  which  is  more  expensive,  but  decidedly  the  best  food 
that  can  be  given,  causing  the  cows  to  yield  the  richest  milk, 
sad  coue^ieatly  the  finest  butter.  My  butter  is  nearly  the 
same  quality  all  the  Tear  round.  When  the  cows  are  in  the 
stalls  they  require  to  be  kept  warm  (as  they  will  produce  more 
milk  than  when  left  cold),  airy,  and  very  clean.  The  less 
quantity  of  straw  they  have  to  fie  on  the  cleaner  their  udders 
will  be  kept.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  butter  than  an 
Alderney  cow  will  produce,  I  find  that  with  fifty  or  sixty  cows 
in  fall  milk  in  the  summer  time,  they  would  average  about 
Slbs,  to  lOlbs.  per  cow  per  week ;  and  yet  were  I  to  select 
two  or  three  of  average  quality,  pasture  them  by  themselves, 
isd  keep  their  milk  in  separate  pans,  the  produce  would  be 
lilbs.  or  131bs.  per  week  each  cow.  I  account  for  this,  by 
cows  always  doing  better  in  two's  and  three's  than  in  large 
herds,  and  also  that  the  mixture  of  the  different  cows'  milk 
will  not  produce  so  much  cream  or  butter  as  if  kept  and 
churned  separately. 

Yours  very  truly,  Henry  Bull. 

Thomas  R.  Downes,  Esq. 
.This  system  appears  to  be  a  close  copy  in  many  respects — 
snch  as  tethering,  the  breed  of  cattle  used,  keeping  the  dairy 
sweet,  and  so  forth — of  that  carried  out  on  a  much  larger 
scale  by  Mr.  Dumbrell,  also  near  Hurstpierpoint,  and  of 
which  an  account  was  given  some  years  since  at  the  Far- 
mers' Club.— Editor,  M.L.E.] 

London,  254,  Tooley-street>  November. 

My  Lord,— It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  so  distinguised  an 
Irishman  as  your  lordship  taking  an  interest  in  such  an  im- 
portant article  of  our  trade  as  batter. 

Ireland  in  the  memory  of  men  living  (nearly)  supplied  Lon- 
don, and  what  are  called  the  Home  Counties,  with  salt  butter, 
which  she  has  lost.  In  compliance  with  your  lordship's  re- 
Ttf*t,  I  wait  on  yon  with  the  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
swers to  your  other  queries. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Limerick  farmers'  Club  a  paper  was 
rod  on  this  subject  by  William  Fryce  Maunsell,  Esq.,  in 
which  he  says,  amongst  other  things, "  I  need  only  mention  tbe 
condition  of  Ireland,  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  compared 
with  any  other  country,  which  renders  it  by  nature  the  first, 
jad  in  fact  the  only  real  natural  producing  butter  country. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Emerald  IsleP  Why  the 
&laod  of  grass ;  and  grass  means  butter.  Butter  in  almost 
every  other  country  is  an  artificial  product.  I  have  travelled 
w«  the  neater  part  of  the  world,  and  srrass  as  grass  only  exists 
in  Ireland.''  No  doubt,  in  the  main,  all  correct,  but  how  little 
to  the  credit  of  Irish  dairy  farmers,  under  such  favourable 
cirenmstances,  that  they  should  allow  French  and  Germans  to 


beat  them  out  of  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  getting  the 
highestjprice  for  fine  butter,  and  Ireland  the  lowest  I  To  show 
that  butter  can  be  produced  in  countries  not  possessing  any 
of  the  advantages  of  Ireland,  I  take  an  extract  from  a  paper 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  J.  Chalmers  Morton,  Esq.,  on 
Dec.  13, 1865,  "  On  London  Milk."  He  says :  "  Starting  with 
a  very  strong  impression,  London  milk  is  almost  invariably 
diluted  and  adulterated.  I  am  bound  to  say — though  my  pre- 
judices were  those  of  a  countryman,  viz.,  that  cows  are 
healthier  and  better,  and  yield  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
milk  in  fields — that  London  cow-houses  are  a  nuisance  to  be 
abated.  From  my  whole  inquiry  I  am  bound  to  say  I  now  believe 
that  the  milk  produced  in  London  cow-houses  is  better  than 
what  is  delivered  at  the  railway  stations  from  the  country,  and 
that  London  is  better  fed  with  milk  than  the  average  of  country 
villages.  These  conclusions  will  startle,  and  perhaps  disgust 
some,  who  may  have  come  here  expecting  a  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  London  milk.  They  are  the  conclusions  simply 
of  an  agriculturist,  anxious  that  the  best  food  should  be  pro- 
duced and  offered  to  the  consumer.  I  have  no  doubt  a  Lon- 
don cow,  fed  and  cared  for  as  in  London,  abundance  of  food,  good 
water,  brewers'  grains,  warm  cow-houses — the  high  premium 
on  keeping  cows  in  good  condition  and  the  best  market  in  the 
world—all  these  secure  the  best  feeding  being  adopted.  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  milk  yielded  oy  a  London 
cow  is  better  than  that  which  the  same  cow  would  produce 
under  ordinary  Gloucestershire  or  Cheshire  management  I 
admit  that  generally  it  is  watered  by  the  retailer ;  as  to  the 
other  popular  prejudices — the  idea  for  instance,  that  chalk  is 
added :  the  outrageous  idea  that  '  brains'  and  other  filthy 
animal  jellies  are  added — may  be  dismissed  as  utter  fictions. 
In  the  discussion  following,  Dr.  Whitmore  said:  "  London  milk, 
as  a.  rule,  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  cream,  more  caseine 
or  cheesy  matter,  and  more  sugar  than  country  milks."  Dr. 
Voelcker  said :  "  There  was  one  remark  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Morton  which  he  could  thoroughly  endorse,  viz.,  that  London 
milk  when  unadulterated  was  better  than  country  milk,  and 
especially  richer  in  butter.  He  ascribed  this  to  the  fact  that 
London  cowkeepers  fed  their  animals  with  better  food,  espe- 
cially rich  in  fatty  matters." 

I  give  you  these  extracts  to  show  under  what  unfavourable 
circumstances  good  butter  can  be  made,  and  that  Irish  dairy 
farmers  must  not  depend  on  their  Emerald  Isle  alone  to  pro- 
duce fine  butter.  Why  has  Ireland  lost  the  London  market, 
and  that  nnder  all  the  favourable  circumstances  named  by  Mr. 
Maunsell,  and  stands  lowest  in  our  price  currents  P  There  is 
no  prejudice  against  Irish  butter,  as  Irish,  or  against  butter  of 
any  country,  and  though  the  contrary  idea  is  very  popular  in 
Ireland,  as  also  that  Englishmen  do  not  know  what  good  but- 
ter is,  and  Mr.  MaunselFs  illustration  of  the  Irish  lady,  mar- 
ried in  England,  who  states,  her  friends  there  never  tasted 
good  butter  till  she  gave  them  some  from  Limerick,  is  ab- 
surd, and  onlv  misleads,  as  the  finest  butter  in  the  world  is 
made  in  England.  He  is  also  misinformed  in  saying  French 
butter  is  very  inferior;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  much 
better  than  Normandy,  which  your  Countess  admitted  on 
her  visit  to  this  market — giving  it  the  second  place. 

Returning  to  the  query :  Why  has  Ireland  lost  the  London, 
Australian,  South  American,  and  West  India  matketsP  truth 
compels  me  to  say,  From  fraud,  over-salting,  over-holding,  and 
badly  made  unsightly  packages.  True,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  stated  in  the  paper  he  read  on  this  subject,  apologising  for 
the  packages  "  Surely  John  Bull  does  not  eat  the  packages  1" 
still,  if  helikes  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  if  French,  Dutch, 
and  Americans  find  it  their  interest  to  humour  this  prejudice, 
Irishmen  should  do  the  same. 

The  great  complaint  against  Irish  butter  is  the  enormous 
quantity  of  salt  in  it,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it,  but  a 
cruel  fraud  on  the  cunsumer.  A  known  quantity  of  salt  is  suffi- 
cient to  cure  it,  and  every  grain  over  that  is  injurious  to  the 
butter. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  used  is  of  great  importance :  it  should 
be  made  by  slow  evaporation  and  perfectly  crystallised,  dry, 
and  pounded  fine. 

The  Dutch  use...  Slbs.  to  51bs.  to    561bs.  of  butter. 
The  Normandy  ...  Slbs.  to  51bs.  to  lOOlbs.        „ 

Dorsets  Slbs.  to  4Jbs.  to    601bs.        „ 

Americans  one  pound  and  two  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty-two 
pounds  of  butter,  a  small  teaapoonrul  of  pulverised  saltpetre, 
and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  lump  sugar  (pounded). 
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When  packed  in  firkins,  none  but  those  made  of  white  oak 
should  be  used.  The  firkins  to  be  neatly  made  airtight ;  be- 
fore used  to  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  after  that  in  hot  water,and 
then  again  in  cold  water.  After  being  filled  with  butter,  should 
be  headed  np  tight  (and  not,  as  in  Ireland,  sent  to  market  with- 
out the  head,  or  loosely  put  on),  and  strong  brine  poured  in 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  intervening  spaces ;  a  piece  of 
calico  should  be  put  between  the  butter  and  the  head,  and, 
if  from  a  first-rate  maker,  he  should  hare  his  name  and  ad- 
dress printed  on  the  calico,  or  haYc  it  branded  on  the  side  of 
the  firkin ;  all  the  best  Dorset,  American,  and  Kiel  dairy  far- 
mers do  this,  the  export  merchant  putting  his  name  on  the 
head.  This  is  important  to  good  makers,  as  it  is  an  indicta- 
ble offence  to  pirate  marks  or  brands. 

The  tares  of  the  casks  are  also  an  unceasing  source  of  an- 
noyance between  buyers  and  sellers.  Casks  that  are  described 
14Jbs.  are  found  on  weighing  to  be  often  171b*.  I  have  seen 
pickled  second  Corks  SOlbs.  snort  of  the  weight  invoiced.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  cask  are  so  badly  made  they  will 
not  keep  the  dirt  or  air  out,  the  butter  gets  sidey,  requiring  to 
be  scraped  at  a  loss  to  the  retailer ;  and  as  many  of  the  conn- 
try  retailers  are  also  drapers,  neatness  of  packages  is  a  great 
consideration  with  them — which  foreigners  well  understand — 
Americans  sometimes  sending  their  butter  in  casks  sewed  up 
in  canvass  to  keep  them  clean. 

A  great  portion  of  Irish  butter  is  saturated  with  peat  smoke, 
and  flavour  of  pig-sty,  or  stables,  or  worse. 

In  reference  to  Irish  dairy  farmers  sending  their  butter 
mildly  salted  to  this  market,  though  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
it  Would  paj  them  best  to  be  do  so,  still  I  see  many  objections 
and  difficulties  not  to  be  easily  overcome,  and  would  often  lead 
to  loss,  particularly  to  the  small  farmers.  So  many  interests  are 
involved  in  the  present  system :  farmers  as  well  as  merchants 
being  speculators — the  merchants  seeing  if  all  butter  was  cured 
mild,  the  dairy  farmer  must  from  necessity  send  his  butter 
direct  to  the  London  agent.  I  am  sure  the  large  dairy  farmer 
would  find  the  mild  cure  was  the  proper  system  for  him ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  London 
market  I  give  the  monthly  quotations  for  first-class  butter  sold 
in  this  market  wholesale  to  the  trade.  Of  course  the  retailer 
charges  a  profit  to  the  consumers  on  these  prices. 
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Inferior  butter  fluctuates  much  more. 
Friesmnd,  though  generally  very  good,  sometimes  comes  un- 
accountably ftshy,  and  must  be  sold  at  any  price. 


In  Normandy  merchants  or  their  buyers  Hike  Irtshpsj- 
jobbers)  attend  the  rural  markets  daily,  where  the  farmers  one 
and  all  bring  their  butter  in  lumps.  This  is  taken  home  to 
buyers,  assorted  according  to  quality,  packed  in  crocks  or  kegs, 
with  a  little  salt ;  though  the  colour  is  very  good,  oar  corres- 
pondent assures  us  no  colouring  matter  is  used,  except  with 
the  butter  from  poor  lands,  which  is  shipped  as  a  low  quality. 
All  is  forwarded  twice  a-week.  The  popular  idea  that  any 
butter  coming  to  this  market  is  adulterated  with  inct,  lard,  or 
any  other  grease,  is  as  untrue  as  that  milk  is  adulterated  with 
animals'  brains  and  chalk.  There  is  a  batter  imported  from 
Holland  and  Antwerp  called  botch,  which  is  adulterated,  but 
only  with  water  and  salt,  and  is  sold  as  such,  and  at  a  corres- 
ponding price ;  when  old  butter  is  cheap  it  is  mixed  with  it 
and  milk. 

Our  consumption  of  butter  is  enormous,  principal!?  from 
France,  sarin  1865,  353,116  ewts.,  Holland  345,026,  other 
countries  338,652,  Ireland,  1866,  41,766 ;  besides  English 
fresh,  Dorset  and  Devon  salts. 

In  1834,  imports  from  France  were  2  cwt.,  now  853,115 
cwts.— and  this  at  the  expense  of  Ireland. 

If  Irish  formers  will  speculate  and  keep  their  butter  for » 
market,  nothing  equal  to  a  crock :  it  requires  no  calico,  ik 
the  butter  will  not  get  sidey  j  and  if  put  in  a  cool  place  rX 
keep  the  whole  season  if  properly  made,  packed  and  salted. 
Messrs.  William  Powell  and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  have  deaigned  i 
crock  to  contain  about  661bs.  of  butter,  with  a  lid  and  aopk 
contrivance  to  fasten  it.  If  the  lid  is  covered  with  plaster  rf 
Paris,  or  cement,  it  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  butter  rl 
keep  for  months  without  injury.  This  crock  meets  all  tar 
requirements  of  the  Irish  former.  All  the  best  Nonnulf 
comes  in  crocks. 

On  looking  over  the  various  instructions  giren  for  subc: 
butter,  as  essentially  necessary  to  produce  a  good  article,  I  lw 
the  first  and  foremost  always  is  cleanliness,  good  pare  milk,  i 
dairy  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  an  even  temperature,  win 
just  enough  of  ventilation  to  secure  a  pure  atmosphere,  and « 
a  cold  spring  of  water  can  be  had,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  nice 
of  the  dairy,  for  dry  air  is  injurious  to  cream.  The  dairy 
should  be  a  perfect  model  of  neatness  and  deanliness;  stone 
floor,  with  all  the  joints  cemented,  so  that  no  slop  or  decom- 
posed milk  can  have  entrance,  and  be  situated  in  a  cool  air/ 
Slace,  every  part  well  ventilated  and  out  of  the  reach  of  *~ 
isagreeable  smells  or  foetid  odours,  as  nothing  is  so  ssiaflnV 
to  external  influences  and  conditions  of  changes  as  cream  or 
butter,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  great  cleanliness,  for  notomj 
does  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  milk  after  it  is  draro 
from  the  cow  have  an  influence  upon  it,  but  the  food  and  tw 
drink  of  the  animal,  and  even  the  very  air  she  breathes  duns? 
the  time  the  milk  is  being  elaborated  and  secreted,  has  «» 
influence  for  good  or  evil  on  the  flavour  of  the  butter ;  it  «• 
take  up  the  odour  of  a  foul  stable,  pig-stye,  or  turf  smew, 
hence,  let  absolute  immaculate  cleanliness  be  the  watchword 
and  rallying  cry,  until  Irish  butter  stands  foremost  is  the  pr.ee 
currents  of  England  and  her  colonies. 

I  assure  you  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  Irish  butter  take# 
proper  position  in  our  markets. 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  R.  Downbs,  Provision  Broker. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Erne, 

Crom  Castle,  Co.  Fermanagh.  , 

P.S.— The  flate)  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  was'inisinfonnfr. 
in  stating  all  the  foreign  imported  is  fresh,  and  that  sieaia 
communication  now  placed  Ireland  is  an  unfavourable  position. 
The  reverse  is  the  met,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  little  frow 
Ostend,  all  foreign  is  salt.  Butter  can  be  delivered  trom 
Dublin  in  sixteen  hours,  Watorford  twenty-fonr  hours,  tor* 
thirty-six  hours ;  while  it  takes  from  the  nearest  foreign  markf  h 
Holland,  forty-six  hours,  Normandy  sixty  hours.  Kiel  eeytiitv 
two  hours,  America  fourteen  days.  It  is  very  humiliatiag  to 
the  Irish  agents,  to  see  foreigners  beat  them  in  their  qwb 
markets.  A  contract  was  made  this  week  for  fresh  batter  a. 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.  for  eight  months,  and  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  fcar 
months.  In  my  time,  Irish  bacon  was  the  worst  m  uu* 
market,  and  sold  at  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb.:  now  it  is  the  best,  awl 
sells  at  7d.  to  8d.  ner  lb.  All  honour  to  the  English  carer* 
who  settled  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Denny  and  Richardson,  •  w 
so  spiritedlyfollowed  with  further  improvements,  beating  tw 
celebrated  Wiltshire  out  of  this  market-no  reason  wty  "* 
Irish  dairy  farmer*  should  not «  go  and  do  likewise"  in  butter. 
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London,  866,  Tooley-atreet,  Dec.  6th. 
Dear  Sir,— Agreeable  to  jour  request,  I  wait  on  yon  with  the 
mode  of  making  batter  in  Holstein,  in  hopes  it  may  be  useful 
to  jour  countrymen.     Though  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
foreign  provision  trade,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
set  Ireland  successfully  competing  with  the  foreign  markets ; 
bat  your  countrymen  may  take  my  word  they  cannot  do  so, 
.Yen  with  all  their  great  advantages  of  climate  and  facilities  to 
get  their  batter  to  this  market,  without  great  ears  and  atten- 
tion.  With  her  unrivalled  resources,  however,  it  can  only  be 
the  ranlt  of  her  own  sons  if  ahe  does  not  in  time  assume  the 
Int  rank  in  the  competition  :— 

In  the  large  dairy  farms  in  Holstein — having  in  many  eases 
100  to  300  cows,  sometimes  mora — the  greatest  attention  is 
bestowed  anon  everything  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
better ;  for  instance,  feed  and  care  of  the  cows,  the  mana- 
fetare  of  the  butter,  and   the   arrangement   of  the  dairy 
buildings.    The  result  is  a  very  high  average  prioe  obtained 
for  their  produce,  when  commands  the  preference,  especially 
in  the  northern  markets  of  England. 
The  make  is  divided  into  winter,  or  fodder  make,  new  milk ; 
gna,  or  summer  make :  stubble,  or  autumn  make. 

footer  begins  when  the  cows  come  in  from  the  fields  at  the 
eri  of  October,  and  is  neither  large  in  quantity  nor  superior 
iapality.asthe  cows  yield  but  little,  and  purely  old  milk. 
This  wrt  is  not  fitted  for  keeping,  and  usually  sent  to  market 
promptly. 

New  milk,  of  course,  begins  according  to  the  time  of  calving, 
usually  some  time  at  the  end  of  February,  and  early  in  March. 
The  quality  of  this  make  is  very  fine,  sweet,  and  fresh,  snd  in 
Much,  April,  and  May,  usually   meets  a  bare  market,  and 
realises  high  prises.    Being  fodder-made,  however,  it  is  not 
calculated  for  keeping  beyond  a  few  weeks. 

Grass  butter  begins  when  the  cows  are  turned  into  the  fields, 
about  the  _______  to  the  end  of  May  (spring  being  late  in  that 

climate],  and  lasts  till  the  month  of  August.  This  is  a  fine, 
rich,  -relLkeeping  batter,  though  it  sometimes  suffers  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  This  make  is  usually  shipped  in  the 
late  autumn,  unless  the  markets  are  sooner  favourable. 

Stubble  butter  is  so  called,  from  the  cows  being  put  after 
harvest  on  the  after-meadows,  corn  stubbles,  &c,  where  they 
»?  kept  till  housed  for  the  winter  about  November  1st.  This 
art  is  usually  of  very  superior  quality — mild,  rich,  but  yet 
capable  of  being  kept  for  some  months  without  much  injury. 
Shipment  is  made  about  the  last  months  of  the  year. 
The  great  charscteristics  of  Kiel  or  Holstein  butter,  as  com- 
ped  with  Irish,  are — clear,  solid,  waxy  texture,  freedom  from 
wtter-milk,  richness  of  quality,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  mild- 
Kaof  cure.  It  is  rarely  coarse  in  salt  or  texture ;  the  defects 
to  which  it  is  most  liable  being  bad  flavour,  as  some  farmers 
*i&  occasionally  overbold  until  it  becomes  rank  and  strong,  or 
tallowy. 

As  to  the  feed:  In  summer  and  autumn,  while  the  cows  are 
wt  iu  the  meadows  and  stubbles,  they  are  sometimes  tethered, 
jgao means  as  a  rule,  and  they  remain  out  night  and  day. 
"km  once  taken  in-doors,  they  remain  under  cover  entirely, 
l*  a  warm,  well-ventilated  space,  and  are  fed  something  after 
ta  following  order :  About  five  a.m.  they  have  about  as  much 
*a*ow  or  clover  hay  shaken  down  before  them  by  degrees 
» they  will  consume  in  about  two  hours ;  they  are  then  sup- 
P"*d  with  water ;  chaff  cut  from  oat  or  barley  straw  mixed 
J**  4  to  5  lbs.  (sometimes  even  more)  of  bruised  oats  or 
brity  U  now  given  to  the  cows  (moistened  in  their  troughs} ; 
at  one  o'clock  the  second  feeding  takes  place  similar  to  the 
Hand  between  the  two  some  hay  or  straw  to  pick  at  as  they 
<*<»»,  while  chewing  the  cud ;  for  the  evening  and  night 
they  mast  pat  np  with  plain  straw.  About  %  os.  of  salt  per 
^wgiveadaily to  relish  the  food, and  help  digestion.  Oats 
w  considered  to  increase  the  quantity,  barley  the  richness,  of 
theailk :  equal  parts  from  each  form  the  mixture.  Oil-cake 
}  jam  more  milk,  but  affects  the  flavour  of  the  butter  unmvour- 
%,  as  also  do  turnips,  mangolds,  swedes,  potatoes,  and  all 
"*»  but  red  carrots,  and  therefore  the  latter  only  are  given 
««>ws  when  in-mllk.  It  is  very  important  that  the  cows 
*wW  lea te  the  stall— when  spring  comes— in  good  condition, 
"*  thus  continue  a  mil  yield  of  milkwhem  they  first  get  out 

.  Mm-ricTusi-  or  Butter,— The  milk,  as  it  is  brought 
watte  dairy, is  stimined  into  the  pans  through  a  fine  hair 
**)  taking  ears  that  any  splash  of  spilt  milk  is  at  oaoe 


wiped  up,  lest  it  should  taint  the  air  in  evaporation,  and  sour  the 
settings.  To  secure  a  pure  flavoured  and  well-keeping  butter, 
the  utmost  cleanliness  in  all  utensils,  and  a  pure  air  in  the 
dairy,  are  of  course  essential,  but  after  that  much  will  depend 
upon  skimming  the  cream  just  at  the  proper  moment.  This 
must  always  take  place  before  the  milk  can  become  sour,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  cream,  an  even  temper- 
ature in  the  dairy  is  of  the  greatest  help.  Pure  air  does  not 
mean  a  strong  draught,  as  the  surface  of  the  milk  must  not  be 
ruffled.  What  the  proper  moment  for  skimming  is  depends  on 
the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  generally.  In 
Holstein  the  rule  is — in  the  neat  of  summer  (temperature  65 
to  80  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  the  milk-room)  skim  after  the  milk  has 
stood  for  from  83  to  86  hours :  in  spring  and  autumn  (at  48 
to  50  deg.)  about  46  hours ;  and  in  winter  (43  to  45  deg.) 
about  60  hours.  This  should  get  the  whole  of  the  cream ;  but 
if  at  any  time  earlier  the  milk  begins  to  sour,  it  is  skimmed  at 
onoe.  The  cream,  as  it  is  removed,  is  strained  into  the  cream 
tabs,  and  kept  occasionally  stirred.  It  remains  there  until  it 
has  sufficiently  thickened,  and  has  acquired  a  pleasant  acid 
taste. 

It  is  as  well  to  repeat  that  choice  keepable  butter  can  only 
result  when  the  milk  has  kept  perfectly  sweet ;  as  the  souring 
developes  curd.  The  cream,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  an 
acid  taste  before  churning,  which  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  the  sourness  just  mentioned,  which  is  altogether 
different,  and  arises  from  trie  whey,  from  thunder  or  dose  at- 
mosphere, sometimes  from  standing  too  long,  from  damp  or 
badly  cleansed  utensils,  or  from  general  want  of  care  and 
cleanliness. 

In  summer  the  cream  generally  stands  about  twelve  hours 
before  churning;  in  winter,  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
room  may  require  cooling  in  summer  and  warming  in  winter ; 
but  with  pure  air  free  from  bad  smells,  smoke,  or  such  like,  as 
the  cream  easily  takes  up  the  flavour.  Potatoes,  roots,  herbs, 
or  anything  of  the  sort  should  never  be  stored  in  the  same 
place.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  considered  best  for 
churning  is  about  57  to  60  deg.,  though  that  varies  somewhat 
with  circumstances.  The  churn  is  rinsed  out,  before  putting 
in  the  cream,  in  summer,  with  fresh  cold  water ;  in  winter, 
warm  water  is  used,  as  a  certain  moderate  range  of  temper- 
ature much  facilitates  the  coming  of  the  butter,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pailful  of  iced  water  in  warm  weather,  and  warm 
water  in  winter,  into  the  churn,  is  sometimes  made  for  this 
purpose  during  the  churning.  When  the  butter  comes  it  is 
taken  out,  and  the  whey  pressed  out  to  some  extent,  put  into 
trays  and  carried  away  to  the  butter  cellar.  Here  it  is  plaoed 
in  a  long  trough,  slightly  on  the  incline,  with  a  few  holes  at 
the  lower  end  to  carry  off  the  moisture.  This  trough  is  first 
rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  then  with  cold  to  pievent  adhesion, 
and  the  dairy-maid  washes  her  hands  in  the  same  order.  She 
now  breaks  off  with  her  hands  a  lump  of  some  5  lbs.  or  6  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  presses  it  against  the  side  of  the  trough  with 
both  hands  opened ;  rolls  it  up  and  presses  it  out  again  till  all 
the  butter-milk  is  got  rid  off.  It  may  require  the  operation 
forty  or  fifty  times  before  this  is  thoroughly  effected.  Piece  by 
piece  the  butter  is  treated  in  this  manner  until  the  whole 
churning  has  been  manipulated  and  placed  on  one  side ;  then 
wipe  out  the  trough  again  with  a  cloth  and  hot  water,  rinsing 
off  with  cold,  ready  for  salting  and  colouring. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  colour  is  added  in  the 
winter  months,  for  which  purpose  annatto  is  used,  prepared 
previously  by  melting  down  in  a  small  quantity  of  butter.* 

In  salting,  fine,  dry,  clean  salt,  free  from  mineral  taints,  only 
is  used,  which  must  have  been  stored  away  from  all  possible 
contamination  by  dirt  or  bad  odours.  At  the  rate  of  about 
8|  lbs.  per  cwt.  it  is  first  strewed  over  the  surface  of  lumps  of 
butter  about  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  each,  and  then  distributed 
through  the  mass  with  the  hand,  fingers  extended  but  kept 
dose  together.  At  this  stage  it  is  not  kneaded  in,  but  when 
fairly  spread  the  butter  is  again  worked  up  in  5  lb.  or  6  lb. 
lumps,  as  at  the  earlier  stage.  It  then  left  for  twelve  hours 
or  longer,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  to  AH  a  cask. 

Then  for  the  third  and  last  working  add  1  lb.  more  salt  per 
cwt.  Spread  fairly  through,  and  work  up  the  butter  till  all 
the  liquids  not  belonging  to  it  are  finally  expelled.  A  cask 
should  be  filled  at  one  packing  to  get  a  perfectly  even  colour 

______  fluid-iD-natio,  muoh  used  in  (mis  country,  la 

and  sold  toy  NicJaaLls,  of  <_0Uppen___MB_, 
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and  quality,  and  should  be  firmly  and  closely  packed,  so  that 
all  sides  are  filled.  The  system  of  washing  the  butter  itself  in 
cold  water  is  never  followed  in  Holstein,  as  it  is  found  to  im- 
pair the  delicacy  of  the  flavour. 

The  casks  are  made  of  young  red  beech,  felled  in  December, 
when  the  timber  has  least  sap,  and  seasoned  in  the  open  air 
before  it  is  stored  to  dry  perfectly,  previous  to  use.  The 
copper  is  required  to  furnish  packages  water-tight,  and  that 
when  closed  will  be  nearly  air-tight.  Before  use,  fill  the  cask 
for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  with  strong  brine,  in  which 
is  a  dash  of  saltpetre,  then  wash  with  hot  water,  rinse  with 
cold,  and  rub  dry  with  salt. 

These  precautions  will  largely  prevent  sidey,  mouldy,  or 
tallowy  butter,  even  when  kept  some  time,  provided  the  casks 
have  all  along  been  kept  dry  and  clean. 

from  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  to  gather  that  the  pro- 
minent points  in  the  Uolstein  treatment  are  extreme  cleanli- 
ness ana  regulated  temperatures.  These  can  only  be  obtained 
by  suitable  arrangements  of  buildings  and  free  space.  Hence 
their  dairies  are  models  of  order ;  and  on  a  large  estate  the 
buildings  devoted  to  butter  (almost  always  detached)  are  the 
first  consideration,  to  which  the  other  farm-buildings  take  the 
second  place. 

The  rooms  for  setting  the  milk,  making  and  storing  the 
butter,  depend  much  for  their  success  on  position  and  suita- 
bility. The  building  usually  runs  from  south  to  north,  with 
trees  planted  conveniently  as  a  shade  from  the  hot  sun. 

The  milk-room  has  brick  or  stone  walls,  often  double,  the 
free  space  between  tending  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.  It  is  usually  sunk  from  three  to  five  feet  be- 
low the  outer  surface,  with  a  height  of  from  sixteen  to  twentv- 
five  feet,  to  give  free  vent  to  all  exhalations  from  the  milk. 
This  is  further  provided  for  by  roof-ventilation,  through 
shafts,  and  by  windows  four  feet  wide,  five  feet  high,  five  to 
six  feet  above  the  flotr.  Shutters  and  louvres  are  also  cus- 
tomary. The  floor  is  laid  with  tiles  or  flags,  set  in  cement, 
sloping  slightly  to  the  gutter  on  each  side ;  so  that  the  water 


used  in  flushing  runs  of,  leaving  it  easy  to  dry  and  wipe  up 
all  moisture.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  sour  the  milk  in 
summer,  and  thereby  lessen  the  quantity  of  sweet  cream,  u 
dampness.  The  pans  should  have  room  to  stand  free,  and  not 
be  placed  one  upon  the  other.  The  size  of  the  mflk-ttwa 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  cows  kept.  In  adairr 
of  140  cows,  the  measurements  werej  for  the  milk-room,  50 
feet  long,  S5  feet  wide,  20  feet  high  from  roof  to  floor,  which 
was  sunk  five  feet  lower  than  the  outer  surface.  The  other 
rooms  were  in  proportion,  with  ample  space  for  air  sad  yeati- 
lation.  All  store-rooms  are  separate ;  and  the  dairy  bnilfog 
is  always  for  removed  from  the  cowhouses,  pigsties,  drag- 
heaps,  or  anything  whatever  that  is  offensive  and  can  tains 
the  air.  With  regard  to  the  utensils  mostly  used,  there  is  so- 
thing  of  such  marked  difference  as  to  call  for  special  note*, 
except  that  the  oldfashioned  round  pans,  whether  of  wood  or 
ware,  are  largely  going  out  of  use.  The  ©reference  is  m 
given  to  pans  of  cast-iron,  enamelled  white  inside,  abost  ex 
Feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  tk 
cream  rises  more  quickly  and  in  larger  quantity. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  system  in  force  in  most  of  tie 
best  Holstein  butter  dairies  is  not  intended  necessarily  u  giv- 
ing a  model  plan  which  is  practicable  everywhere.  The  cir- 
cumstances that  the  farms  in  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Scelisl, 
and  Mecklenburg  are  very  extensive,  that  the  number  of  em 
kept  in  one  hand  is  also  large,  that  the  buildings  and  arna^ 
ments  involve  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  form  conditiass 
not  always  present  in  Ireland. 

By  the  close  comparison  of  different  methods,  however,  as 
doubt,  valuable  hints  may  be  gained,  tending  to  the  genen! 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  that  important  artjde. 
butter.  As  Irish  farmers  and  merchants  will  hold  their  buttf, 
I  think  the  Kiel  plan  best  suited  to  Ireland. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  E.  Webb. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downes, 

Secretary  of  the  Provision  Trrde. 


LINSEED,    LINSEED    CAKE,    AND     OIL    TRADES. 
ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  opening  month  of  a  new  year  again  affords  us  the  plea- 
sure of  furnishing  you  with  a  retrospect  of  the  past  twelve 
mouths,  which  we  hope  do  not  diminish  in  interest  by  repeti- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  numerous  complaints  as  to  busi- 
nesd  generally,  our  trade  has  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
result  of  the  year's  operations ;  and  although  at  the  moment 
prospect*  are  not  very  encouraging,  we  yet  expect  the  end  of 
this  season  will  show  a  satisfactory  result ;  whilst  as  regards 
the  future,  the  reports  as  to  supply  are  very  favourable,  and 
thel  ong-hoped-for  lower  range  of  prices  will  be  current,  we 
trust,  during  the  season  1868-1869. 

Linseed  has  been  unusually  steady  since  our  last  annual 
was  issued,  and  the  course  of  prices  has  assimilated  very  closely 
to  that  of  1866.  67s.,  cost,  freight,  insurance,  and  sound  bags, 
was  the  value  of  Calcutta  on  the  first  of  last  January,  and 
stocks  being  very  light  it  improved  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  An  increased  supply  caused  a  decline  of  2s.  to  3s. 

Sr  quarter  during  February,  but  the  decline  was  recovered  in 
arch,  and  again  lost  in  April,  when  66s.  was  current  value, 
from  which  it  scarcely  varied  until  the  end  of  June.  The  great 
scarcity  of  spot  seed  caused  a  reaction  to  68s.  in  July,  and  from 
Mien  until  now  that  has  been  the  actual  value ;  with  an  occa- 
sional fluctuation  of  6d.  to  Is.,  the  tendency  generally  being 
upwards  rather  than  otherwise.  To-day  the  price  is  68s.,  and 
stocks  in  warehouse  nil,  and  at  mills,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
short.  Prices  for  seed  on  the  way  and  for  shipment  were 
quoted  from  3s.  to  6s.  lower  than  for  ready  seed,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  but  that  excessive  difference  has 
lately  disappeared,  and  they  are  now  more  nearly  on  a  par, 
owing  to  the  relatively  larger  quantities  on  the  way.  In  Black 
Sea  seed  a  considerable  trade  has  been  done  at  about  relative 
fluctuations  in  price  to  Calcutta,  but  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating quantities  on  the  way  continues  to  increase,  by  reason 
of  the  large  supplies  now  sent  forward  by  steamers,  so  that 
there  is  less  opportunity  than  formerly  for  speculative  opera- 


tions, and  they  are  consequently  becoming  more  and  more  or* 
cumscribed.  60s.  6d.  was  January's  value,  followed  by  i  de- 
cline of  5s.  the  next  month,  and  a  recovery  of  4s.  in  March,  a 
which  time  the  cargoes  were  delayed  by  continued  easterly 
winds ;  a  decline  to  61s.  occurred  on  the  arrival  of  the  skp*. 
and  there  was  afterwards  little  variation  until  June,  *ka 
64s.  was  again  paid,  and  from  then  until  now  Is.  to  2s.  p* 
quarter  has  been  the  extreme  fluctuation,  the  tendency,  k  *& 
Calcutta,  being  always  to  a  recovery  of  any  temporary  depres- 
sion. Very  little  of  this  quality  offers  on  sale  to-day,  &nd  6b. 
is  nominal  value.  The  lowest  quotation  for  seed  for  shipa*- 
was  59s.  6d.  (in  June),  and  the  highest  67s.  6d.,  which  pne 
was  markedin October,  when,  for  the  first  time  for  many  moatk, 
forward  seed  was  not  purchasable  except  at  an  advance  of  laJJ 
Is.  6d.  per  quarter  upon  the  spot  value.  The  demand  for  *» 
has  remained  throughout  the  year  somewhat  in  excess  of  'k 
supply  j  and  so  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continues,  big* 
rates  must  naturally  be  expected.  Qualities  of  all  sorts  continue 
satisfactory,  and  the  "Association^  has  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  fruit  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  its  formation,**1 
the  persevering  efforts  to  bring'about  the  result  which  «-S 
and  is,  its  primary  object.  For  next  season  large  supplies** 
everywhere  reported,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  about  W1  > 
quarters  have  already  been  contracted  for,  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer shipment,  at  from  62s.  to  60s.  per  quarter,  secerning  to 
periods  of  delivery. 

Monthly  range  of  prices  of  Calcutta  seed  on  "Aw**? 
terms,"  cost,  freight,  insurance,  and  sound  bags:  lw> 
January,  67s.  to  68s.  6d. ;  February,  66s.  6d.  to  65*.  M. : 
March,  66s.  to  69s. ;  April,  66s.;  May,  66s.;  June,  66«.K. 
to  68s. ;  July,  68s.  to  68s.  6d.;  August,  68s.  6d.  to  6.* 
6d. ;  September,  67s.  6d. ;  October,  68s.  to  69s.  fid. ;  No««- 
her,  68s. ;  Decmbcr,  69s.  to  67s.  6d.  T . 

The  stock  of  seed  in  public  warehouse  here  snd  at  Lifer- 
pool  is  so  insignificant  as  to  render  it  not  worth  taking  u»w 
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icoorat;  but  it  Hall  there  ere  80,500  quarters  in  addition  to 
crashers'  stocks,  which  are  roughly  estimated  at  17,500  quar- 
tos. Afloat  we  hare  a  moderate  quantity,  say  about  265,000 
quarters,  consisting  of  170,000  quarters  East  Indies,  75,000 
lurtm  Black  Set,  and  about  20,000  quarters  Danubian,  Me- 
[iternuiesB,  Baltic,  and  sundries.  Below  are  annexed  the 
iwpertiw  annual  official  returns  of  the  aggregate  imports  into 


f 


United  Kingdom:       Qrs, 

MM   1,180,179  1862 

1357  1,051.118  1863 

1853  1,017,844  1864 

1859  1,270,911  1865 

ISfiO  1,880,623  1866 

1861  1,160,970 


1,088,472 
1,104,578 
1,484,973 
1,435,414 
1,168,736 


,      .  1867wiUbeabontl,100,000 

At  Liverpool  sod  Loudon  the  import  has  been  about  the 
sue  as  last  year,  whilst  into  Hull  it  has  been  60,000  quarters 
short.  The  imports  of  the  working  season,  namely,  July  to 
June  of  1867-1868,  will  probably  be,  in  round  numbers, 
W0OQ  quarters.  London  has  imported  260,000  quartera, 
muting  of  136,700  quartera  from  East  Indies,  102,650 
paten  from  the  Black  Sea,  8,180  quarters  from  the 
raic,  5,500  quarters  from  Archangel,  and  remainder 
fan  Mediterranean  and  sundry  other  porta.  The  re- 
y*  »  very  little  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  amounts  to 
?*a  30,000  quarters.  The  aggregate  import  into  the  United 
uariom  is  made  up  of  about  276,000  quarters  from  Calcutta 
w  Bombay,  330,000  quarters  from  Petersburg,  31,000  quar- 
to from  Archangel,  52,000  from  Riga  (including  19,000 
jartm  towing  seed),  55,000  quarters  Memel,  Konigaberg, 
Dutac,  Pfllia,  and  other  lower  Baltic  norts,  317,000  quarters 
&om  the  Black  Sea,  and  remainder  Mediterranean  and  snn- 
">«.  The  Black  Sea  cargoes  coming  to  direct  ports  and  calling 
at  Jalmoath  for  orders  consisted  of  about  383,000  quarters, 
which  were  discharged  ns  foUowa:  Hull,  104,050  quarters; 
ioadoB,  10*550  quarters ;  Grimsby,  34,700  quartera ;  Glou- 
ustn  10,450  quarters ;  Lowestoft,  8,760  quartera ;  Southamp. 
ton,  8,800 quartan;  Ipswich,  8,200  quartera;  Briatol,  7,850 
ojarters;  Boston,  7,800  quartera;  Liverpool,  6,600;  Dover, 
5,lo0  quarter, ;  Eocheater,  4,850  quartera;  Berwick,  3,500 
qwten;  Aberdeen,  2,600  quartera;  and  Yarmouth,  2,150 
jfjrten.  48,460quaitera  went  to  Holland,  17,550  quartera  to 
oapom  and  other  continental  ports,  and  in  addition  to  which 
«oat  60,000  quarters  went  from  sundry  Black  Sea  ports  direct 
»  Aatverp.  The  direct  exports  from  the  north  of  Russia 
fare  jBdoded  78,000  quarters  from  Petersburg,  80,000  quar- 
^  from  Archangel,  44,000  quarters  from  Riga,  and  about 
JWW  qoaitere  from  Memel,  Konigsberg,  &c.,  and  also  some 
oi,«J0  quarters  of  sowing  aeed  from  Riga. 

Lkszzd  Oil  has  attracted  less  than  ordinary  attention 
«nng  1867,  and  the  fluctuations  have  been  slight  and  gradual. 
"Ueptiog  in  June,  when  an  urgent  want  of  ready  oil  for  the 
luted  States  set  in,  we  have  never  had  animated  markets, 
ju  ve  are  lorry  to  see  a  further  decreasing  general  export 
,™»fl\  sa  shown  by  the  trade  reiurna  for  the  year.  We  be- 
j»w  this,  however,  has  been  counterbalanced  by  an  increased 
^me  consumption ;  for,  with  a  total  undiminished  make, 
*<*b  in  first  hands  are  even  less  than  those  held  at 
ue  beginning  of  last  year.  £37  was  the  opening 
pnce,  and  it  was  maintained  with  an  occasional 
*np  of  20i.  per  ton  until  the  summer,  when  the  cause  above 
Jiioaed  to  improved  the  price  to  £40 ;  it  afterwards  declined 
"39  and  farther  to  £37  in  September,  but  the  small  make 
*  we  two  or  three  previous  months  caused  a  reaction  to  £39 
«  October,  after  which  it  gradually  dwindled  to  £34  10a.  last 
wmth,  and  it  ia  not  very  brisk  to-day  thereat.  We  annex  our 
£*tanarv  tabular  statement  of  monthly 

nicu  of  LmauD  Oil.— 1867:  January,  £37  to  £36 
}<>•;  February,  £36  to  £35  10a.;  March,  £35  10a.  to  £37 
l*.;  April,  £36;  May,  £36  to £38 ;  June, £39  to  £39 15a. ; 
M?.  139  to  £39  10s.;  August,  £39  5a.  to  £37  16a.;  Sep- 
tenber,  £37  to  £37  10a. ;  October,  £30  to  £38 ;  November, 
»<10s.to£3410e.;  December,  £34  15a.  to  £34 10a. 

The  exportation  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  short  as 
ounndwith  1866.  It  amounts  to  about  20,000  tons  in 
Wj Wiinst  25,000  in  1866,  37,000  in  1865, 28,000 in  1864* 
^Vl8o3,  26,000  in  1862. 


Lj58iB)  Cakes.— The  consumption  of  home-made  has 
^|i  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  last  year,  and  the  high 
F**«all other  feeding  stuffs  has  caused  a  good  trade  in 
u*",  whilst  the  valoe  of  best  town-made  has  not  varied 


much :  £12  was  about  the  quotation  in  January  and  February, 
£11  10a.  to  £12  in  March,  £11 10a.  in  April  and  May,  £11 
5a.  in  June,  £11 10a.  during  July  up  to  October,  when  £12 
again  became  the  nearest  pnce,  and  it  has  continued  at  same 
figure  ever  since. 

Of  foreign  the  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, will  be  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1866, 
viz.,  120,000  tons.  The  quotations  were  £11  to  £11  10s.  for 
American  bags,  and  £11 10s.  to  £12  for  barrels  in  January, 
5s.  less  was  accepted  in  February,  and  a  further  5s.  in  March 
and  April,  and  this  waa  about  the  loweat  point  of  the  year. 
During  the  anmmer  months  an  improvement  occurred,  and  by 
August  we  reached  the  opening  prices  of  the  year,  since  when 
the  valnes  have  been  about  £11  5s.  for  best  baga,  and  €11  10s. 
to  £11  16a.  for  barrels. 

RA.FX8EED  has  again  been  in  very  large  supply  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  thie,  combined  with  large  stocks  of  oil  held 
on  the  Continent,  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  very  low 
all  the  year.  In  January  Calcutta  aeed,  on  the  spot,  waa 
quoted  52a.  6d.  to  62s. ;  61s.  to  49s.  in  February,  51s.  in 
March,  50s.  to  48s.  in  April,  47s.  to  48s.  6d.  in  May,  in  June 
50s.,  in  July  50s.  up  to  64s.,  in  August  53s.,  in  September  54s. 
to  55s.,  .same  in  October,  53a.  to  52a.  in  November  and  De- 
cember.' To-day's  value  ia  52s.  Bombay  Ouzerat,  59s.; 
Poppy,  68s. ;  Niger,  51a. ;  Gingelly,  63s.  to  65s. 

BjlTE  Oil  in  January  opened  at  £39  to  £39  10s.  for  Eng- 
lish brown,  but  the  make  being  large,  the  value  declined 
month  by  month  until  the  end  of  May,  when  £35  5a.  waa 
touched.  Aften  then,  being  influenced  speculatively,  a  rally 
took  place,  and  it  recovered  all  the  fall  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  when  £39  10s.  to  £40  waa  paid  ;  aince  that  time,  with 
a  few  fluctuations,  it  baa  receded  to  £36  to  £35  10a.,  and  to- 
day the  exact  quotation  is  £35. 

Baps  Cakes  have  been  in  large  demand,  especially  the  last 
four  or  five  months,  and  assisted  by  a  Continental  inquiry,  the 
value  has  been  enhanced  nearly  £1  per  ton.  The  quotation 
of  Cakes  from  East  India  aeed  in  January  waa  £4  10s.,  Feb- 
ruary to  March  £4  10s.  to  £4  5s.,  £4  to  £4  5s.  until  July. 
In  August  £4  10s.  waa  the  value ;  September,  £4  15s. ;  Octo- 
ber, £5 ;  November,  £5  5s.  to  £5  16s. ;  and  December,  £5 
6a.  to  £5  10a. 

Cotton  Seed.— The  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  has 
amounted  to  93,000  tone,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1866.  The 
market  opened  in  January  very  firm,  at  £9  15s.  for  new  spot 
seed,  and  the  scarcity  of  old  and  absence  of  arrivals  of  the  new 
crop  advanced  the  value  to  £10,  at  which  it  continued  until 
towards  the  end  of  February,  when  free  arrivals  dropped  the 
price  to  £9.  During  March  a  further  decline  took  place,  and 
£8  7a.  6d.  to  £8  5s.  accepted ;  but  in  April  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  year  were  touched,  very  free  supplies  having  caused  sellers 
to  accept  £7  13a.  9d. ;  and  an  impression  gaining  ground  that 
quantity  would  run  short  induced  crushers  to  purchase  freely, 
and  the  value  then  increased  month  by  month,  say  from  £8 
up  to  £8  17a.  6d.  in  May,  £9  to  £9  5a.  in  June  and  July,  £9 
15a.  in  August,  £10  in  September,  £10  10s.  in  October,  and 
aame  figure  in  November,  whilst  new  aeed  by  steamer  realized 
£11.  Early  in  December  the  price  waa  £10  7a.  6d.,  but  it  de- 
clined to  £9  2a.  5d.  by  end  of  that  month ;  and  November, 
and  December  shipments  have  lately  been  at  £9  and  £8  158. 

It  ia  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  aa  to  the  supplies  of 
18G8,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will  be  below 
those  of  1867. 

Cotton  Oil  was  marked  £32  in  January  laat,  and  gradually 
declined  to  £27  10s.  in  April,  afterwards  improved  month  by 
month  until  October,  when  £34  10s.  waa  paid  for  crude  oil ; 
the  value  has  since  receded  to  £31,  which  is  to-day's  nominal 
quotation. 

Cotton  Cases  were  in  active  demand  at  £6  10s.  up  to 
March,  and  after  that  they  declined  to  £5  5s.  to  £5  15s. 
during  the  summer.  Since  then  the  value  has  improved  to  £6 
10s.  up  to  £7s,  and  to-day's  price  for  best  Cakes  ia  £6  10a. 

Tallow.— The  course  of  this  article  haa  been  very  steady 
throughout  the  year.  The  value  of  F.Y.C.  on  the  spot  in 
January  was  44s.  6d.  to  44e.,  in  February  and  March  43a.  9d. 
to  42s.  6d.,  in  April  44s.  3d.  to  44s.  Gd.,  in  May,  44a.  to  43s. 
3d.,  in  June  43a.  6d.  to  44s.  6d.,  in  July  and  August  44s.  6d. 
to  46a.,  in  September  44a.  to  43a.  6d.,  in  October  45a.,  in  No- 
vember 43a.  6d.  to  42a.  9d.f  and  in  December  about  43s., 
which  is  to-day's  quotation. 

London,  Jan.  1, 1868.  Edwards,  Eastt,  &  Co. 
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THE    LIVERPOOL    WOOL    TRADE. 
ANNUAL    REPORT. 


Li  the  general  and  unprecedented  depression  of  tannest 
which,  with  hardly  any  intermission,  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  past  twelve  month*,  the  wool  trade  naa 
shared  to  a  material  extent,  none  of  the  hopeful  anticipation! 
that  were  pretty  freely  indulged  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  having  been  fulfilled.  Although  the  import*,  and 
more  especially  the  exports,  of  wool,  as  well  as  of  woollen 
manufactures,  show  some  increase  of  business  over  that  of  the 
year  1866,  the  home  trade,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  pros- 
perity to  this  country,  has  been  in  the  most  languid  state 
known  for  a  very  long  time  past.  The  high  prions  of  provi- 
sions, attendant  on  a  deficient  harvest,  has  no  doubt  been  the 
principal  cause  of  this  stagnation — enhanced  claims  upon  the 
working-classes  for  the  necessaries  of  life  having  naturally 
very  much  curtailed  their  means  of  procuring  clothing  and 
comparative  luxuries — a  dronmstanee  which  naa  again  re- 
acted upon  at  least  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, who,  owing  to  partial  or  "short  time"  employment, 
have  had  their  earnings  still  farther  diminished.  However, 
without  referring  to  whatever  political  or  other  causes  there 
may  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  such  protracted  dul- 
ness,  we  will  hope  that  symptoms  of  returning  activity  and 
general  improvement  will  manifest  themselves  ere  long. 

The  tendency  of  prices  of  the  raw  material  has  been  down- 
wards throughout  the  year,  and  their  range  at  the  present 
time  is  lower  than  for  many  years  past.  The  greatest  cau- 
tion has  characterised  the  transactions  of  both  consumers  and 
dealers,  and  scarcely  at  any  time  during  the  year  ha? e  they 
extended  their  purchases  beyond  the  supply  of  actual  require- 
ments. 

Taking  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  as  a  basis  for  our 
remarks,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  wool,  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  30th  November,  are  in  the  aggregate  about 
4  millions  of  pounds  in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  period  of 
1866.  The  increase,  however,  is  considerably  larger  if  Aus- 
tralian and  Cape  wools  alone  are  taken,  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced to  some  extent  by  a  falling  off  in  East  Indian,  and 
wools  from  European  ports. 

The  exports  have  also  been  very  much  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year,  especially  as  regards  Colonial  wools,  of  which 
to  Belgium  alone  nearly  8}  million  pounds,  and  to  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  about  11  million  pounds  more 
than  in  1866  have  been  sent.  In  foreign  there  is  also  an  in- 
crease of  about  Sh  millions,  whilst  the  only  decrease  is  in  do- 
mestic wools  to  France,  which  has  taken  2  million  pounds  less 
this  year.  The  total  exports  of  wool,  however,  exhibit  an  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  22  million  pounds  over  the  preceding 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool  left  for  home  con- 
sumption it  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  subjoined  returns, 
that  deducting  the  increase  of  4  Bullions  in  the  imports  from 
that  of  22  millions  in  the  exports,  there  are  18  millions  of 
pounds  less  this  year  than  in  1866 ;  and  assuming  that  the 
yield  of  the  domestic  clip  (estimated  at  152  millions  of  pounds, 
according  to  a  late  report  incidentally  furnished  to  the  M  Rivers 
Commission,"  whilst  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  has 
undergone  no  essential  alteration,  this  would,  in  some  mea- 
sure, account  for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
demand  we  have  experienced  now  for  nearly  eighteen  months, 
stocks,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  accumulated 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  might  be  supposed. 

The  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen 
yarns  and  manufactures  is  not  important,  the  corresponding 
figures  being  £24,050,642,  for  the  eleven  months  of  1867, 
against  £24,106,867,  for  those  of  1866  ;  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  both  yarns  and  goods  during  the  past  year  have 
more  or  less  depreciated  in  value,  the  quantities  exported  must 
consequently  amount  to  considerably  more  than  in  the  previous 
one,  and  thus  proves  a  steady  progress  in  the  export  trade  of 
this  important  branch  of  industry. 

Australasian  as  well  as  Caps  or  Good  Hops  Wools 
have  arrived  in  greatly  increased  quantities,  and  have,  as  usual, 
been  brought  forward  in  London  at  the  quarterly  nubile 
sales  (including  withdrawals  of  former  sales),  vis, :  547,119 


bales,  including  180,968  bales  Gapes.  About  940,000  Inks, 
it  is  computed,  have  been  taken  for  export,  chiefly  to  Fnro 
and  Belgium.  Prices  have  ruled  lower  at  each  mocesding 
series,  but  the  decline  has  been  most  severely  felt  on  all  fatty 
and  inferior  descriptions,  the  reduction  on  weU-maaiMd  ind 
superior  shipments  being  proportionately  less, as willbe seta 
by  comparing  this  year's  quotations  with  those  of  lait  yen  it 
the  same  period.  The  quantity  of  superior  and  carefullT- 
managed  flocks  has  been  comparatively  small,  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  leaving  still  much 
to  be  desired. 

Spanish  ahd  Portugal.— From  Spain  we  have  reeeiwi 
as  in  former  years,  only  greasy  and  buck  wools,  the  demud 
for  which  has  not  been  very  active.  In  Spanish  frontier  t  fair 
amount  of  business  has  been  done  at  reduced  priest,  bet  the 
imports  have  been  much  less  than  in  former  yean,  and  this 
also  applies  to  Oporto  wools.  The  decline  in  price  of  Oporto 
fleece,  whieh  is  always  greatly  affected  by  the  value  of  Engld 
wools,  has  been  rather  considerable,  though  not  quite  to  ts» 
same  extent  as  that  of  the  Utter;  whilst  the  lower  grate  of 
Oporto  have  suffered  comparatively  little,  owing  in  tone  no- 
sure  to  the  greatly  decreased  supplies. 

The  imports  of  Rivra  Plats  Wools  are  somewsatlnithii 
in  1866,  but  equal  to  those  ofthe  three  preceding  yew;  u> 
bulk  of  this  class,  however,  has  again  gone  direct  to  Asnmp, 
Pine  washed  as  well  as  greasy  Biver  Plate  are  gaining  feiwj 
more  and  more  with  our  home  manufacturers ;  the  deem 
for  them  has  been  very  fair  throughout  the  year,  and  pri» 
have  ranged  pretty  mueh  on  the  same  level  as  at  Antwerp,  t* 
redaction  in  value  being  much  leas  than  in  Santiago,  Cordon, 
and  similar  kinds,  on  which  the  decline  is  very  cooiidenw. 
although  not  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  domestic  wools,  ty 
whioh  they  are  always  greatly  influenced  both  ai  to  denmJ 
and  price. 

Alpaca  amb  Pirtjviak.— The  arrivals  of  the  former  have 
been  rather  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  principal  nH 
were  made  in  June  last ;  at  other  times  the  demand  has  ben 
languid,  and  prices  have  suffered  a  great  reduction  irace it-? 
day  twelvemonth,  when  our  highest  quotation  was  3s.  irU 
whilst  sales  made  quite  recently  have  been  at  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 
Sheep*s  wool  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  hat  armed 
in  increased  quantities ;  and  as  transactions  have  (with  (me  or 
two  exceptions)  been  limited,  stocks  have  increased  to  a  ex- 
siderable  extent,  while  prices  have  suffered  a  seriosi  decline. 
Lima  and  Chili  have  been  in  fair  request,  and  the  redaction  n 
value  is  less  marked.  . , 

East  Ihdia  ahd  Pram  an.— We  have  to  report  smtten* 
falling  off  in  the  arrivals,  if  compared  with  former  year* ,  <* 
with  last  year  in  particular.  The  quarterly  sales  by  pw£ 
auction  have  taken  place  here  at  the  following  dates,  wheat* 
imports  along  with  parcels  withdrawn  from  former  sales  w* 
offered,  vis. :  From  29th  January  to  8th  February,  24,*-' 
bales ;  from  39th  April  to  4th  May,  13,880  bales;  from*™ 
July  to  3rd  Augnst,  15,408  bales ;  from  29th  October  to  w 
of  November,  16,88*  bales;  in  all,  08,893  bales  j  whW  » 
1860  the  total  quantity  amounted  to  79,414  balm.  The* 
woola  have  participated  in  the  general  decline ;  and  aHhwp 
there  have  been  some  fluctuations  according  to  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  one  or  the  other  class  at  the  different  sentf® 
aales,  prices  on  the  whole  are  now  lower  than  they  hive  be* 
for  some  time,  white  carding  wools  especially,  ai  they,  l£* 
many  other  foreign  descriptions,  have  suffered  from. "" i  de- 
pression that  has  prevailed  in  English  wools.  Persian  aw* 
been  chiefly  of  the  Bastard  kind,  esceedingly  little  true-bred 
wool  having  come  forward  during  the  past  year ;  but  eves  th* 
former  has  been  of  rather  low  character,  ana  our  quotations*" 
consequently  lower  than  they  otherwise  might  hsve  !***• 
The  Quantity  of  unwashed  Bast  India  has  this  year  been  »«« 
less  than  in  the  previous  one.  The  fresh  arrivals  for  «r 
January  series  amount  at  present  to  only  0,671  bales. 

Russia.— .Donskoi  wools  having,  during  the  greater  part  oi 
the  past  year,  been  sold  for  export  to  the  United  Btstes,  is  i* 
dition  to  direst  shipments  to  thai  market,  much  km  of  it  J» 
been  offered  to  our  home  trade,  and  prices  have  roled  ***« 
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tkan  they  otherwise  would  haft  done,  until  recently,  when,  at 
the  puhhe  sales  in  London,  a  largo  quantity  was  disposed  of  at 
a  serious  dentine  from  late  qpototiona, 

Egyptian  in  othxk  Meditiruaniiw  Wools  have 
seared  in  the  general  redaction  of  value.  The  imports  have 
been  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  former  jean,  and  the  de- 
nied pretty  equal  to  the  supply. 

Baebaut.— The  balk  of  thia  description  baa  chiefly  gone  to 
Loudon,  onaoeovnt  of  greater  facilities  for  direct  shipments  to 
that  pott  The  demand  has  been  dull  and  sluggish  throughout 
the  year,  and  prices  have  Buffered  accordingly. 

Iceland.-— The  imports  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
last  jear.  The  stock  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1806  having 
kept  the  trade  well  supplied  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  clip, 
sad  the  demand  being  anything  but  animated,  consumers  had 
bo  inducement  to  enter  into  contracts  "  for  arrival"  aa  in  former 
yean ;  and  when  the  fresh  imports  came  in,  they  fully  shared 
in  the  decline  of  other  kinds  of  similar  character. 

Mohatu  has  fallen  materially  in  price.  This  article  has  at 
no  period  during  the  last  twelve  months  commanded  much  at- 
tention; and  although  the  imports  Have  been  less  than  in 


1866,  stocks  here  amount  at  present  to  about  4,600  bags, 
whilst  its  value  has  gradually  receded  from  3s.  9d.  thia  time 
last  year  to  8s.  fid.  per  lb,  at  which  price  we  quote  H  nomi- 
nally to-day. 

Domestic  Wools.— In  our  report  at  the  close  of  the  pre* 
viousyearwe  had  to  announce  a  considerable  decline  from 
former  rates,  and,  instead  of  the  anticipated  improvement, 
prices  have  continued  to  give  way  still  more,  until,  at  dip 
time,  they  had  receded  about  15  per  cent.  A  further  gradual 
mil  of  another  16  per  cent,  has  taken  place  since  then,  and  we 
find  that  prices  now  range  lower  than  they  have  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1856. 

8HMP8WH3.— The  imports  from  the  Biver  Hate  district 
amount  this  year  to  8,783  bales.  They  have  been  in  fair  re- 
quest and  fully  maintained  their  value  in  proportion  to  that  of 
wool,  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  steady  and  increasing 
demand  from  our  home  manufacturers  for  River  Plate  skin 
wools,  which  can  now  be  prepared  almost  entirely  free  from 
burrs.  R.iW.  Ronald  &  Sons. 

IAivrpool,  Dec.  31. 


LIYEBPOOL    ANNUAL    WOOL    BEPOBT. 


The  year  just  brought  to  a  close  has  been  one  of  general 
depression  and  disaster  throughout  the  commercial  world,  in 
which  the  wool  trade  has  shared  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
extent,  and  we  have  again  to  report  a  still  greater  reduction  in 
prices  of  the  raw  material  generally  than  at  the  close  of  1866  ; 
the  tendency  of  prices  was  downward  from  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  has  continued  throughout,  and  the  present 
oootanoas  are  now  lower  than  have  been  for  ten  years  past ; 
this  met,  combined  with  the  low  range  of  the  money  market, 
which  has  ruled  from  3£  down  to  2  per  cent,  (the  present  bank 
rate),  would  naturally  have  induced  the  expectation  of  an  in- 
creased and  mutable  business;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hone  trade,  which  is  the  principal  indicator  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  has  been  languid  and  unprofitable  throughout  the 
war  to  a  greater  degree  than  for  many  years  pasl ,  and  this  has 
been  increased  by  the  high,  indeed  almost  prohibitory,  duties 
on  manufactures  and  the  raw  material  imposed  by  the  present 
American  tariff ;  the  transactions  of  the  past  year  have  conse- 
quently been  characterised  by  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part 
of  both  dealers  and  manufacturers,  and  confined  to  the  actual 
and  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  the  year  closes 
with  but  little  prospect  of  any  immediate  improvement. 

Imports  abd  Exports. — Referring  to  the  Board-of-Trade 
returns,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  wool  for  the  first  eleven 
months  ending  31st  November  last  show  an  increase  of  about 
4  millions  of  pounds  (chiefly  on  Australian  and  Cape  wools)  j 
bat  the  exports  have  also  been  to  a  much  lareer  extent,  espe- 
oafly  referring  to  our  colonial  wools,  which  into  Belgium 
»lone  Amount  to  about  8  millions,  and  to  France  and  other 
countries  about  11  millions.  Foreign  wools  also  show  an  in- 
crease of  3  millions,  the  only  decrease  being  on  domestic  wools, 
amounting  to  about  2  millions,  making  an  aggregate  increase 
of  about  80  millions  of  pounds  over  the  exports  of  1866,  so 
that  the  amount  left  for  home  consumption  has  not  been  ex- 
cessive, which  will  account  for  a  smaller  accumulation  of 
stocks  generally  than  might  have  been  naturally  expected ;  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  yarns  and  manufactured  goods  is  not 
large— m,050,64fi  against  £24,106,867  in  1866— but  taking 
into  account  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  raw  material,  the 
actual  Quantity  will  show  a  considerable  increase,  and  speaks 
&vonnikry  for  this  one  and  very  important  branch  of  our 
trade. 

Australian  and  Oapk  of  Good  Hops.— The  quantity 
brought  forward  at  the  several  quarterly  sales  in  London 
amount  to  the  unprecedented  quantity  of  547,120  bales,  and 
but  for  the  active  Continental  demand,  aa  noted  above,  the  re- 
•oHs  must  have  proved  even  more  unprofitable  for  importers ; 
for  it  is  estimated  that  of  this  quantity  as  much  as  240,000 
bales  have  been  taken,  chiefly  for  France  and  Belgium ,  the 
asks  opened  with  a  downward  tendency,  which  has  continued 
without  intermission  throughout  the  year,  and  now  shows  a 
redaction  of  10  to  16  per  cent,  on  Australian,  and  15  to  20  per 


cent,  on  Capes,  aa  in  quality  and  condition,  as  compared  with 
the  closing  prices  of  1866,  the  greatest  fall  being  noticeably 
on  low  and  ill-conditioned  flocks,  which  have  unfortunately 
been  in  excess  of  previous  years. 

Spanish  and  Portugal. — Of  fine  washed  wools,  such  aa 
Leonesa,  Segovia,  ftc,  we  have  had  no  arrivals  for  many 
years  past ;  the  greasy  white  and  black  Spanish  wools  have 
been  but  little  inquired  for  and  very  unsaleable,  except  at  very 
low  rates ;  for  frontier  and  Alentijo  washed  there  has  been  a 
fair  demand,  but  imports  have  been  small,  and  prices  quite  on 
a  par  with  other  clothing  wools.  In  Oporto  fleece,  however, 
the  decline  is  much  more  marked,  as  coming  into  competition 
with  English  combing  wools ;  but  in  Lambs  and  Qotts  the  fall 
is  less  marked. 

Peruvian  Simp's  Wool  and  Alpaca. — There  has  been 
a  fair  demand  for  the  better  sorts  of  Areouipa  washed  fleece  ; 
but  ns  holders  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the 
continued  reducing  rates  which  hare  ruled  throughout  the 
year,  the  consequence  has  been  that  stocks  have  gradually  in- 
creased to  an  undue  extent,  and  some  forced  sales  lately  made 
have  established  a  reduction  of  4d,  to  5d.  per  lb.  on  these  de- 
scriptions, as  compared  with  prices  ruling  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  Lima  and  Chili  wools,  particularly  the  finer 
qualities,  have  been  in  hotter  demand,  and  the  fall  in  these 
sorts  is  not  so  large.  In  Alpaca  there  has  been  a  fair  average 
consumption,  but  both  demand  and  prices  have  been  irregular, 
and  the  last  sales  show  a  serious  reduction  in  value,  good  first 
quality  realizing  only  2s.  to  2s.  Id.,  fair  average  Is.  10£d.,  and 
inferior  qualities  in  proportion ;  whereas  at  this  penod  last 
year  good  assortments  wero  worth  8s.  3d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.— For  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  these  wools,  both  washed  and  in  grease,  there  has  been 
a  fair  demand,  and  prices  of  these  sorts  have  not  shown  the 
extreme  depreciation  j  the  bulk  of  these  wools,  however,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  has  gone  direct  to  France 
and  Belgium,  where  prices  have  ruled  more  in  favour  of  im- 
porters. Cordova,  Santiago,  &c,  have  been  in  fair  demand 
but  prices  of  these  sorts  have  of  late  been  equally  affected  by 
the  general  depression. 

East  India  and  Persian.— The  chief  feature  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  falling  off  of  the  imports,  this  year  the  arrivals 
being  only  46,116  bales  against  79,732  bales  in  1866;  there 
has  been  a  fair  demand  for  these  wools  during  the  past  year, 
but  they  have  participated  to  about  an  average  extent  in  the 
general  depreciation ;  the  greatest  fall,  however,  haa  been  in 
the  long  fine  carding  wools,  which  had  been  run  up  to  an  undue 
extent,  by  their  competition  with  bright-haired  English  wools, 
and  with  them  have  consequently  suffered  the  greater  depre- 
ciation. The  quantity  of  good  true-bred  Persian  wool  ar- 
rived this  year  has  been  unusually  small,  the  imports  chiefly 
consisting  of  low  bastard  wools,  which  proved  very  unsaleable 
even  at  the  great  reduction  quoted,  but  the  fine  true-bred  sorts 
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would  now  be  ray  saleable  at  proportionately  much  better 
prices. 

Egyptian,  Turkey,  Smyrna,  and  other  Levant  and 
Mediterranean  Wools  have  been  heavy  of  sale  throughout 
the  year,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  them.  The  supply  has  been  moderate,  but  more 
than  equal  to  the  demand,  and  they  participate  in  the  general 
reduction.  , 

Russian.— We  have  had  but  a  small  supply  of  Donskoi 
fleece  and  lamb  throughout  the  year,  direct  shipments  having 
been  made  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  United  States  and  to 
our  own  manufacturers;  the  chief  demand  has  been  for 
America,  and  the  closing  prices,  as  realized  at  the  public  sales 
in  London  last  month,  show  a  decline  of  about  30  per  cent,  on 
the  closing  prices  of  the  previous  year. 

Kooadore,  Barbary,  &c,  with  the  exception  of  the  lair 
quality,  have  been  very  heavy  of  sale  during  the  past  twelve 
months ;  stocks  have  been  unusually  small,  the  bulk  of  these 
wools  having  gone  to  London  this  season,  where  they  continue 
very  heavy  of  sale,  even  at  the  greatly  reduced  quotations. 


Domestic— The  clip  of  all  domestic  week  wis  feryheafy 
in  the  last  year,  stimulated  by  the  late  extravagantly  high 
prices  and  the  result  of  the  cattle-plague ;  but  with  few  excep- 
tions, during  the  past  twelve  months  the  demand  has  been 
sluggish  and  unsatisfactory,  with  prices  gradually  receding 
week  after  week,  until  at  the  present  moment  our  quotation* 
show  a  lower  range,  particularly  for  combing  wools,  than  has 
existed  for  the  past  ten  years ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  continues  very  doll  and  on- 
satisfactory,  and  the  operations  of  spinners,  manutactoror^ui 
dealers  are  still  confined  to  their  immediate  and  most  pressing 
requirements,  without  any  apparent  prospect  of  speedy  amelio- 
ration :  we  trust,  however,  that  as  the  new  year  progresses  re 
may  experience  some  revival  of  confidence,  and  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  year  we  may  be  enabled  to  lav  before 
our  friends  a  more  satisfactory  report  than  the  pretest  nrt 
unfavourable  resume*  of  the  past  year  of  1866. 

Hakce,  Son,  a  Co. 

January,  1868. 


MANURES,    &c. 
LIVEEPOOL    PRICES    CUEEENT. 

ANNUAL     EXPORT. 


Liverpool,  Dec.  31. — Bonks  have  not  as  heretofore  fluc- 
tuated much  the  whole  year,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
prices  there  is  not  a  difference  of  over  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  The 
imports  from  South  America  have  fallen  off,  while  those  from 
other  parts  have  increased ;  the  former  owing  to  the  limited 
import  here  of  hides,  with  which  the  bones  come  principally 
as  dunnage  ;  the  latter  owing'to  the  low  prices  obtainable  at 
outports ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  should  have  had  extreme 
prices.  Our  charcoal  makers  have  been  sparingly  supplied 
with  their  qualities  out  of  the  arrivals,  and  these  descriptions 
have  scarcely  varied  6s.  per  ton.  The  lowest  prices  touched 
was  in  June  and  July,  when  common  grinders  were  sold  at  £4 
17s.  6d.  to  £5  per  ton.  Our  market  closes  at  prices  exactly 
similar  to  those  current  when  the  year  commenced,  viz.,  com- 
mon at  £5  10s.,  legs  at  £5  10s. ;  for  steamed  up  to  £6  per  ton 
for  burners,  and  shanks  £6  7s.  6d.  to  £6  10s.  per  ton.  The 
stock  does  not  reach  200  tons.  Horn  piths  are  now  used  for 
glue  and  size  making,  and  have  this  past  year  brought  pre- 
viously unheard  of  prices,  £7  2s.  6d.  to  £7  5s.  per  ton  having 
been  paid  in  July.  This,  however,  caused  outports  to  send  all 
their  supplies  this  way,  and  prices  gradually  receded,  and  may 
be  to-day  quoted  at  £5  10s  per  ton.  Imports  about  7,000 
tons,  against  7,400  tons  in  1866. 

Bone  Ash. — The  arrivals  having  nearly  always  kept  our 
market  supplied  from  ships'  side,  and  sellers  being  more  anxious 
to  realise  than  to  hold,  prices  have  not  varied  much.  We 
commenced  the  year  with  £4  5s. ;  in  February  sales  were  made 
at  £4  Is.  3d.,  in  April  £4  5s.  was  again  touched,  since  then 
up  to  the  present  month  (except  in  August  when  there  was 
nothing  landing,  and  sales  were  made  at  £4  10s.),  there  has 
not  been  much  alteration ;  within  the  past  week  £4  has  been 
accepted,  but  to-day  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  under  £4  2s. 
6d.  per  ton.  For  outports,  owing  to  large  arrivals  from  Bio 
Grande,  prices  have  not  fluctuated  more  than  5s.  per  ton  (ex- 
cept when  there  has  been  a  restriction  of  ports).  The  lowest 
prices  during  the  year  were  £4  2s.  6d.  on  70  per  cent,  for  ash 
and  £5  per  ton  for  bones,  and  the  highest  £4  10s.  on  70  per 
cent,  for  ash  and  £5  10s.  for  bones,  the  last-named  however 
for  Eio  Grande  or  for  very  small  cargoes.  The  large  arrivals 
from  Eio  Grande  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  low  price  of 
hides  here,  shippers  being  most  anxious  to  send  the  article  of 
produce  that  would  lose  the  least  money.  Although  prices  are 
so  low,  the  imports  from  the  lliver  Plate  have  not  all  lost 
money  (in  many  instances  ships  were  obtained  there  as  low  as 
17s.  od.  oer  ton),  as  captains  in  many  cases  rather  than  accept 
current  freights  loaded  on  ship's  account,  and  after  realising 
here  have  gone  back  again. 

Cacinkd  Bonis  and  Pottery  Bone  Ash.— Nothing  of 
moment  having  been  imported  during  the  fall  of  1866,  we 


commenced  the  present  year  with  almost  no  stock,  and  thefo: 
cargo  of  the  former  that  offered  was  eagerly  taken  at  £o  pc 
ton,  and  two  cargoes  of  the  latter  realised  £5  17s.  6d.  per  w: 
it  was  soon  however  found  that  there  were  more  carguf*  e, 
the  way  and  shipping  than  the  trade  could  do  with,  and  sou 
therefore  gradually  gave  way  until  calcined  bones  were  sow  *f 
£5  5s.,  and  ash  as  low  as  £5  per  ton.  The  market  has  now, 
however,  recovered  a  little,  and  £5  10s.  could  be  obtained  lor 
calciued,  to-day,  and  there  are  no  sellers  of  ash  under  &>  •*• 
Imports  here  of  bone  ash,  calcined  bones,  and  pottery  «sti 
exceed  10,000  tons,  and  the  stock  of  bone  ash  in  first  nan* 
is  about  1,200  tons. 

Animal  Charcoal  has  not  sold  so  well  this  year,  and  tu 
parties  who  contract  with  the  sugar  refiners  have  large  state 
and  to  realise  must,  we  fear,  submit  to  a  loss ;  to-day  it  can  hi 
purchased  at  £4  5s.  on  70  per  cent. 

Crust  Phosphate  or  Lime.— The  Estramadura  lias  t**0 
mported  here,  and  at  outports  in  small  quantities ;  the  com- 
pany working  the  mines  tried  to  establish  a  scale  of  price*, » 
be  ruled  by  the  percentage  of  phosphates,  at  which  ho««: 
they  could  not  sell,  and  indeed  it  has  been  hard  to  find  bwr> 
atlOd.per  unit  for  70  per  cent.,  at  which  there  is  a  paw 
now  offering  here.  Sombrero,  and  Kooria  Mooria-nt") 
the  whole  quantity  imported  of  these  descriptions  eoes  at  otu 
into  consumption  without  being  offered  on  the  market.  u»* 
dian  is  again  a  failure,  and  little  or  none  coming ;  the  j* 
parcel  imported  here  can  be  bought  at  lOd.  per  unit,  and  w 
sellers  represent  it  as  containing  97  per  cent.  . ,  . 

Sulphate  op  Ammonia.— The  low  price  of  this  articie »: 
the  past  few  years  has  forced  most  manufacturers  to  use  Uhij 
liquor  for  other  products ;  this,  coupled  with  the  decrease 
Continental  supply,  has  caused  prices  to  advance  folly  k.P* 
ton  during  the  year,  and  this  advance  has  beau  gradual  an* 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  country  buyers  generally  coming 
to  make  contracts  for  forward  delivery.  To-day  dark  i<  saw 
to  buy  at  £12  10s.  per  ton,  and  £13  per  ton  is  readily  ota* 
able  for  white.  . , 

Nitrate  op  Soda.— Prices  during  1867  have  not  *anrf 
much,  and  although  holders  have  at  times  (when  there  J* 
not  been  any  but  in  warehouse)  tried  to  get  prices i  up,  "0 
have  only  succeeded  in  part,  and  the  range  has  been  from  u* 
in  January  to  lis.  3d.  in  March,  down  to  10a.  in  June !  up  * 
lis.  in  November ;  and  now  the  market  price  is  10s.  M.  jw 
cwt.  In  November  it  was  thought  we  should  have  high  an* 
during  the  coming  spring ;  but  the  heavy  arrivals  tin*  mow* 
over  5,500  tons,  have  caused  the  operators  to  think  diffcrenuj , 
the  alkali  trade  too  being  so  bad,  will  materially  decrease  w 
consumption,  and  we  fully  expect  on  the  publication  of  to-a  . 
stock  we  shall  find  nothing  less  than  what  was  held  list  >?*> 
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although  on  the  30th  November  it  stood  at  8,750  tons,  against 
13,10 J  tons  same  time  last  year.  The  cargoes  imported  this 
rear  are  in  many  instances  of  vcrv  inferior  quality,  and  it  is 
nut  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  fina  cargoes  with  10  per  cent. 
refraction ;  indeed,  few  are  found  under  5  per  cent,  except  it 
be  refined.    Imports,  27,000  tons. 

Gcufo.— There  has  not  been  anything  of  importance  doue 
is  thij  article.  Maiden  Island  has  gone  into  other  hands,  and 
a  very  fine  cargo  is  now  landing  here  testing  75  per  cent. 
phosphates,  and  £5  15s.  nett  cash  in  bulk  is  the  selling  price 
for  quantities ;  imports  1,530  tons.  Upper  Peruvian  gradually 
attaneed  from  £6  5s.  (at  which  it  stood  for  nearly  six  months 
tithont  demand)  up  to  £6  12s.  6d.,  at  which  there  is  little  or 
none  left,  and  the  imports  being  only  two  cargoes  of  3,394 
tow,  the  transactions  have  not  been  large.  Peruvian  there 
is  no  change  in,  and  the  imports  are  14.,415  tons. 

BBiifSTOHB  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  stood  at  £6 
17s.  6d.  for  best  seconds,  and  £6  10s.  per  ton  for  best  thirds. 
Tbe  market  remained  steady  up  to  April,  when  sales  were  made 
at  a  decline  of  10s.  per  ton,  after  which  there  was  a  continued 
adTaaa>  until  our  market  at  the  end  of  last  month  was  cleared 
of  best  seconds,  and  £7  was  the  price  for  thirds.  Our  stock 
*  only  about  100  tons,  and  imports  10,015. 

Feeding  Cake. — There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  all 
tbongh  the  year,  owing  principally  to  the  short  supply  of 
Indian  corn;  as  however  this  market  is  always  ruled  by  dealers, 
it  ii  almost  impossible  to  get  at  true  transactions.  From  Janu- 
ary to  April  prices  declined,  after  which  the  market  waa  steady 


until  November,  when  prices  suddenly  advanced,  and  have  re- 
mained without  any  great  change  since ;  prices  closing  at  10s. 
per  ton  above  those  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
Linseed,  and  20s.  per  ton  for  decorticated  Cotton  Seed. 

PRICKS  CURRENT  DECEMBER  31. 

Bones,  common  grinding,  £5  10s.  to  £5  12s.  Gd.  per  ton ; 
legs,  £5  10s.  to  £C  2s.  Gd. ,  shanks,  £6  ids.  to  £6  lus.  Bone 
ash,  ordinary,  for  manufacturing,  £4  2s.  Gd.  to  £4  10s.  per 
ton  on  70  per  cent. ,  calcined,  for  pottery  ware,  £5  5s.  to  JLG. 
Animal  Charcoal,  spent,  £4  5s.  to  £4  10s.  per  ton  on  70  per 
cent.  Brimstone,  best  thirds,  £7  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
10s.  Gd.  to  lis.  per  cwt.  Muriate  of  Potash,  £8  5s.  per  ton 
ou  80  per  cent.  Borate  of  Lime,  17s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia,  as  in  quality,  £12  10s.  to  £14  per  tou. 
Gypsum,  ground,  free  on  board  at  Bristol  Channel,  15s. ;  ditto, 
on  spot,  25s.  to  30s.  per  ton.  Salt,  common,  10s.  8d.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakes,  English,  £11  10s.  to  £12  per  ton ;  American, 
in  bags,  thin  oblong,  £11  to  £11  5s.  Cotton  Seed  Cakes,  un- 
decorticated,  £G  10s.  to  £0  15s.  per  ton  ;  ditto,  decorticated 
American,  £9  to  £9  5s.  Rape  Cakes,  English,  £6  to  £G  10s. 
per  ton.  Guano,  Peruvian,  £12  7s.  Gd.  to  £13  5s.  per  ton ; 
ditto,  ditto,  damaged  and  discoloured,  £10  to  £11 ;  ditto  Upper 
Peruvian,  £G  12s.  Gd.  to  £6  15s.;  ditto,  Maiden  Island,  £3 
10s.  to  £6 ;  ditto,  Ichaboe,  £9.  Acid,  Sulphuric  Brown,  148 
to  150  degrees,  without  Carboys,  £4  to  £4  5s.  per  ton  j  ditto, 
Muriatic,  ditto,  10s.  to  20s.  per  ton. 

Tovill  Brothers. 


TRADE    OF    THE    POET    OF    HULL. 
ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    THE    YEAR    1867. 


Huu,  Jan.  3. — Notwithstanding  the  continued  depression 
in  trade  generally,  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  confidence, 
'lie  result  of  social  as  well  as  commercial  and  political  circura- 
ftsces,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  record  that  the  busi- 
ness of  this  port  presents  no  feature  of  material  decrease— 
the  tonnage  entering  the  port  being  1867. 

Tons. 
Total  tonnage  upon  which  dock  dues  have  been 


i; 


Jmaber  of  vessels  reported  inwards  upon  foreign 

,    tojages 3,220 

Total  tonnage  of  ditto    , 954,329 

Of  the  last  mention  there  were  British  660,086 

Ditto                          Foreign 294,243 

Ban  vessels  frequenting  the  port  in  the  foreign 
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Tuuaige  of  ditto    77,061 

Wubit.— The  wheat  trade  of  1867  has  been  in  many  re- 
>'i*cti  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  also 
ggc  of  the  few  profitable  epochs  in  this  branch  of  commerce  ; 
ibe  tthanrtion  of  stocks  of  old  wheat  alluded  to  in  our  last 
jMnal  report,  the  deficient  quality  of  the  crops  of  1865  and 
IS68  is  Poland  and  Northern  Germany,  and  the  almost  con- 
'tov&  exportation  of  wheat  hence  to  France  and  Belgium,  as 
*«  ai  the  certainly  unexpected  shipments  of  several  cargoes 
tf  Californian  wheat  to  New  York,  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
pouties  on  the  Continent  arising  out  of  the  Luxembourg  ques- 
tion, and  the  ascertained  deficient  yield  of  our  own  crop 
(mioosly  estimated  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  below  the  everage 
o.  seasons),  all  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  wheat  in  this 
epaetrv  and  to  cause  at  times  a  certain  amount  of  activity  in 
lie  trade ;  such  a  general  clearance  of  stocks  has  not  been  ex- 
fenced  since  the  importation  of  wheat  became  of  such  vast 
*od  vital  importance  to  the  population  of  this  country ;  we 
"tu&btedto  those  distant  countries  California,  Chili,  and 
Australia  for  such  large  supplies  and  unsurpassed  quality,  that 
°w  prices  have  not  risen  to  a  pitch  the  most  sanguine  farmer 
w  ardent «  free-trader"  ever  contemplated  possible,  with  all  the 
»«itnes  of  the  world  ready  to  sell  us  their  surplus,  and  the 
«ak  of  England  rate  of  discount  at  2  per  cent.  The 
»Ul  import  ot  Wheat  and  Flour  into  the  United  Kingdom 


during  the  past  year  waa  9,000,000  qrs.  with  an  average  price 
of  English  Wheat  of  64a.  per  qr.,  against  6,712,268  qrs.  and 
49s.  lid.  in  1866;  5,800,000  qrs.  and  41s.  10d.  in  1865  ; 
7,065,145  qrs.  and  40s.  2d.  in  1864 ;  6,601,142  qrs.  and  44s. 
9d.  in  1863 ;  and  10,762,928  qrs.  and  55s.  5d.  in  1862.  The 
arrivals  into  Hull  during  the  last  year  were  433,287  qrs.,  the 
largest  on  record,  except  1862,  when  the  arrivals  amounted  to 
445,300  qrs. ;  of  this  the  Baltic  sent  us  onlv  about  one-third, 
whereas  in  former  years  probably  two-thirds  of  our  imports 
were  from  the  Prussian  porta.  The  hulk  of  our  supply  during 
1867  has  been  from  Odessa,  the  Danube  and  Egypt — Cali- 
fornia, Chilian,  and  Australia  having  also  contributed  some 
guantity.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  such  a 
igh  range  of  prices  on  our  market,  the  Lower  Baltic  ports 
have  not  been  able  to  spare  us  over  our  usual  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  although  they  have  sold  somSquantity  to  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  yet  the  total  exports  do  not  reach  those  of 
former  yeaTs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  stocks  in  warehouse 
have  dwindled  down  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  we  have  received 
all  that  could  be  spared ;  the  prospects  for  assistance  thence 
during  the  New  Year  we  consider  are  even  less  favourable  than 
they  were  last  year,  as  the  new  crop  is  undoubtedly  a  poor  one 
in  Poland  and  not  an  average  one  iu  Germany ;  the  rye  crop — 
the  staple  food  of  the  populations  of  Northern  Europe— is  ad- 
mitted to  be  almost  a  failure,  so  much  so  that  a  famine  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  provinces,  and  a  re- 
ference to  the  unprecedented  falling  off  of  the  import  of  barley 
into  this  port  will  tend  further  to  confirm  this  failure,  as  our 
usual  supply  of  this  cereal  from  Denmark,  &c..  has  been  diverted 
thither  to  feed  the  starving  populations  of  those  countries. 
We  had  on  the  1st  January,  1867,  a  stock  of  60,000  qrs.  wheat 
against  120,000  qrs.  in  1866,  and  we  begin  the  new  year  with 
62,000  qrs.,  of  which  barely  the  half  consists  of  Baltic  qualities, 
and  the  remainder  Odessa,  Danubian.  and  Egyptian,  thus 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  year's  large  import  has  gone 
into  consumption.  During  the  winter  months  the  Baltic  sup- 
plies must  necessarily  be  small,  and  we  must  therefore  look  to 
other  .countries  for  our  supplies;  a  full  average  quantity  of 
wheat,  for  this  season  of  the  year,  is  on  passage  from  Southern 
Europe,  Egypt,  America,  and  Australia,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  inroads  made  into 
our  own  crop  already,  and  the  small  stocks  in  our  granaries, 
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we  shall  have  no  lack  of  trade.  In  the  absence  of  reliable 
official  returns,  we  are  unable  to  state  the  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  to  France  and  Belgium  during  the  year  past,  but  it 
has  not  been  insignificant,  and  should  onr  prices  not  advance 
materially,  the  demand  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
longer — these  plain  facts  tend  to  show  that  we  shall  require 
fully  as  large  an  import  during  the  present  as  the  past  year : 
whether  we  shall  get  our  supplies  on  lower  or  higher  terms  is 
not  for  us  to  attempt  to  predict.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Australia,  i'gypt,  and  Hungary,  have  reaped  good  crops; 
IVance  ani  England— the  two  great  consuming  countries- 
have  not  average  crops,  and  are  competitors  for  the  surplus 
of  other  nations.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  year 
have  been  considerable,  the  best  red  \orkshire  wheat  being 
worth  60s.  at  the  beginning,  and  71s.  at  the  close  of  the  year : 
the  highest  point  reached  was  on  the  29th  October,  76s.  per 
qr.  of  5041bs.  for  bcs»t  farmers'  red,  and  83s.  to  80s.  for  the 
finest  Danzig  white,  at  which  time  stocks  had  become  unpre- 
cedentedly  low,  not  only  in  our  port,  but  all  over  the  kingdom ; 
the  deficient  yield  of  the  uew  crop  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
iVance,  became  known,  and  these  circumstances,  together  with 
a  general  apprehension  of  war  between  France  and  Prussia, 
caused  an  advance  in  prices  of  12s.  per  qr,  in  six  weeks — since 
then  red  wheat  declined  ua.,  and  white  only  Is.  per  or.  The 
demand  during  the  past  fourteen  days  revived  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  the  trade  sunk  during  November,  and  as  the  mil- 
lers and  the  public  have  been  working  from  "  hand  to  mouth" 
for  two  months  and  are  low  in  stock,  a  healthy  business  may 
be  expected  to  ensue.  We  quote  English  red  09s.  to  71s.  per 
5041bs.,  extra  Danzig  white  82s.  to  Sos.,  high  mixed  and  Aus- 
tralian 70s.  to  79s.,  red  Baltic  CSs.  to  71s.,  Polish  Odessa  70s. 
to  72s ,  Danubian  and  St.  Petersburg  C2s.  to  66s.,  Egyptian 
57s.  to  58s.,  prepared  60s.  per  4S0lbs. 

Barley. — The  large  imports  and  high  prices  with  which 
last  year  closed,  were  continued  in  the  present ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  March  supplies,  which  on  the  aggregate  are  con- 
siderably below  those  of  last  year,  began  to  fall  off,  whilst 
about  the  middle  of  February  prices  had  begun  to  decline,  and 
they  coutinued  so  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  malting  season. 
Later  on  the  scarcity  of  feeding  corn  caused  a  slight  reaction, 
but  any  great  improvement  towards  the  close  of  the  year  has 
been  prevented  by  the  good  result  of  the  new  home-crop. 
The  crops  in  the  other  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe  hav 
on  the  whole  not  been  abundant,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  home-consumption  of  the  respective 
producing  countries,  or  have  been  diverted  into  other  channels 
(a  notable  quantity  has  for  instance  been  sent  to  relieve  the 
famine-stricken  countries  in  the  North  of  Sweden),  and  as 
next  to  no  arrivals  have  reached  us  during  several  months, 
excepting  a  few  cargoes  from  the  Black  Sea,  small  quantities 
of  Saalc,  and  within  the  last  few  days  three  or  four  cargoes 
from  Denmark,  the  piincipal  consumption,  especially  for 
malting,  has  hitherto  .had  to  be  supplied  by  our  own  crop. 
We  close  this  year,  as  compared  with  last,  with  prices  a  couple 
of  shillings  per  qr.  lower  for  malting,  but  4s.  to  5s.  higher 
for  grinding,  viz.,  fine  English  malting  44s.  to  47s.,  stout 
Danish  42s.  to  43s.,  and  stout  grinding  40s.  to  41s.  per44Slbs. 
Our  stocks  arc  only  4,000  qrs.  against  35,000  qr*.  last  year. 

Oats. — The  arrivals  from  abroad  have  about  kept  pace  with 
last  year's,  thus  exceeding  by  far  those  of  many  preceding 
ones.  Prices  gradually  gave  way  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
but  as  supplies  diminished  they  again  crept  up,  and  are  now 
about  2s!  higher  than  at  the  entry  upon  the  present  year ; 
viz.,  27s.  to  20s.  per  3361bs.  for  good  new  English,  and  29s. 
to  30a.  for  kiln-dried  Swedish  and  Danish.  Our  stocks  arc 
small,  being  only  5,000  qrs.  against  18,000  qrs.  last  year. 

Pfas. — Of  this  pulse  our  import  is  only  one-half  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  our  present  stocks  almost  nil. 
Owinjr.  to  the  great  scarcity  of  the  article,  prices  advanced 
materially  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  have  again  receded 
a  little ;  they  are.  however,  yet  about  6s.  above  the  currencies 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  viz.,  17s.  to  48s.  per  5041bs.  for  white 
feeding. 

Beans. — Wc  have  a  trifle  larger  supplies  this  year  thnn 
last— a  good  proportion  is  from  Egypt,  which  country  has 
again  begun  to  export  largely  of  this  article.  Prices  declined 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  then  again  slowly  advanced, 
aud  arc  now  about  2s.  per  qr.  higher  than  at  the  end  of  last 
year ;  viz.,  46?.  to  4Ss.  per  5041bs.  for  good  middle-sized. 
Stocks  are  5,000  qrs.  against  10,000  qrs.  in  1866. 


Agricultural  Seidb.— Ai  anticipated  in  our  last  jarV 
report,  the  crops  of  red  and  white  cloverseedw  18G6p™d 
to  have  been  quite  below  an  average,  and  thus  proven 
pretty  firmly  maintained  all  through  the  sowing  season.  ^ 
especially  of  fine  quality,  having  taken  a  higher  rsagethit 
for  several  years  previously,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  'M 
stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  small,  and  composed  mwUj  <f 
low  and  inferior  quality,  consequently  there  were  \err  ftf 
transactions  for  holding  over  during  the  summer,  asd  the  * 
quirements  of  the  coming  season  will  have  to  be  mpd 
mainly  from  the  new  crops  of  1967 ;  andasrespccUicdco^ 
seed,  judging  from  the  samples  that  have  appeared,  ana  tk  im- 
ports that  have  been  received  from  the  various  pmucaf » 
tricts,  the  new  crop  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  Mi  I 
quality  and  yield.  Prices  liave  not  varied  much  since  the  iri 
samples  first  came  forward.  Tlie  new  crop  of  white  cart 
seed,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  poor  in  quality,  scarcely  im '  J 
having  yet  appeared,  and  the  small  cotchels  that  do  con*  hi 
ward  command  extreme  prices  on  account  of  their  scbkuj.   * 

Lisseed.— The  import  during  the  past  year  has  buen-M 
of  the  large  quantity  received  in  I860,  but  weatiUjBan>a 
our  position  as  the  largest  importers  of  linseed  in  the  ui 
Kingdom.  "ra" 

Our  direct  import  has  been W^ 

London  and  Liverpool *!!\  , 

Stock,  December  1860 WJ 

Total  supply «j$ 

Deduct  present  stock    Vb»'A         , 

Showing  actual  consumption  55''*«!       ' 

Agaiust  ditto  in  1866    5,-,&^       | 

The  expectations  held  out  at  the  close  of  last  year  of  y| 
supply  of  seed  from  Northern  Russia,  and  also  from  '**| 
have  not  been  fully  realised.  It  is  true  that  the  crop  n* 
North  of  Russia  was  a  large  oue,  the  export  from  »««**•' 
being  403,025  qrs.,  against  378,009  qrs.  in  I860,  buta*» 
larger  quantity  than  usual  of  this  supply  found  its iwv  w  u 
Continent— our  import  from  Petersburg  being  W-*  v  } 
against  290,746  qrs.  in  the  previous  year.  The  same  I*  •• 
diverted  supply  operated  also  m  reference  to  India,  thjA»r 
cans  having  been  the  largest  buyers  in  that  market,  ine. 
commenced  with  large  stocks  in  warehouse  and  a  quiet  m-u 
—Black  Sea  held  at  67s.,  and  Petersburg  at  60s.  W^ 
first  five  months  the  market  continued  without  MB**-; 
crushers  buying  only  for  the  supply  of  immediate  want£  ^ 
prices  slowly  but  continuously  drooping  up  to  the  a««  ■ 
—Black  Sea  beiug  then  worth  62s.,  and  Petersburg  »«•  , 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  Baltic  being  unotfa»)  «j 
last  spring,  the  middle  of  June  found  ns  with  adeiiciet'  ■ 
port,  as  compared  with  1866,  of  02,Ooj  qrs., a  couip1*- 
hnustion  of  stocks  in  first  hands,  and  a  small  nul«  «** ; 
that  all  arrivals  during  June  and  July  went  into  coosoki  « 
ex-ship,  giving  a  firm  tone  to  the  market  with  an  sd\s»  • 
2s.  in  prices,  which  was  maintained  until  the  middle  ol  A^ 
when  large  arrivals  produced  their  natural  result,  price*  -  ^  ^ 
ally  receding  to  62s.  for  Black  Sea,  and  60s.  for  finest  1 1^ 
burg,  remaining  about  stationary  until  October,  wheu a  f  ] 
advance  in  values  commenced,  which,  with  slight  »act";w* 
has  been  sustained,  the  year  closing  at  65s.  Blflrt  *** 
63s.  Petersburg.  The  stock  in  all  hands  is  smaller  thane 
being  estimated  at  96,000  qrs.,  against  120,000  qitv bfc  ?■ 
The  quantity  afloat  from  India  and  Black  Sea  to  the  lb. 
Kingdom  and  Continent  is  estimated  at  60,000  qrs.  m  *» 
of  December  last.  The  import  into  Grimsby  was  46,<M  h 
into  Gainsbro*  4,306  qrs.  .   , 

Linseed  Oil.— During  this  year  the  Actuation*  is 
value  of  this  article  have  not  been  so  great  as  have  fccci^ 
perienced  in  late  years.  In  January  the  quotations  *aa  • 
9d.,  receding  to  35s.  in  February,  the  lowest  point  rwc* 
until  November.  During  the  summer  months  39*.  w.  ? 
the  highest  value  touched.  We  have  had  falling  markets  1 
ing  the  last  two  months.  The  present  value  is  34s.  wl.  ' 
export  this  year  has  been  less  than  for  several  years  pa*,  * 
only  7,625  tons,  against  9,404  tons  in  1866.  The  qoaa- 
forwarded  to  London  was  4,050  tons,  against  6,i-W  wn 
I860.  . 

Linseed  Cakes.— This  article  has  ranged  during  the  y 
at  very  high  prices  owing  to  a  deficient  supply  of  linked,  2 
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&  bad  demand  for  oil  daring  the  autumn  and  cake-consuming 
months.  Pure  cakes  have  now  reached  £12  10s.,  at  which 
price  there  is  a  fair  consumption  now  going  on,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  itimulated  by  the  advancing?  grain  markets. 

Rafxseed  ajtd  Rubber. — The  import  of  this  year  is 
rather  under  that  of  1866,  which  was  much  beyond  that  of 
former  years,  being  respectively  110,627,  and  122,264  qrs. 
The  stock  on  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  being  con- 
siderable, German  seed  offered  at  68s.,  Black  Sea  34s.  per  qr., 
at  which  rates  a  slow  demand  gradually  reduced  stocks,  until 
the  sppearance  of  offers  of  the  new  crop  (which  at  tliis  stage 
promised  well)  at  62s.  free  on  board  for  German  Rubsen.  The 
weather  being  unfavourable,  prices  advanced  at  the  shipping 
ports  to  65s.,  which  interfered  with  business.  A  few  trans- 
actions took  place  at  64a.  Gd.,  but  the  uncertainty  as  regards 
the  harvest  limited  business.  The  first  arrival  took  place 
beginning  of  August,  the  quality  and  condition  being  a  fair 
average.  Prices  advanced  to  60s.  to  67s.  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance for  September  shipment,  and  a  further  rise  of  Is.  to 
2*.  took  place  beginning  of  October,  reaching  60s.  for  Rubsen, 
aith  a  limited  business.  Prices  receded  towards  the  close  of 
tW  year  to  66s.,  and  in  one  instance  less  was  accepted  ex-ship. 
A  few  cargoes  of  Black  Sea  seed  made  their  appearance  during 
u*  vear,  and  sold  at  from  34s.  to  37s.  for  Odessa  seed,  Danub- 
m  bringing  68s.  to  60s.  delivered.  We  close  the  year  with 
little  or  nothing  doing,  and  with  a  stock  of  about  20,000  qrs. 
in  all  hands. 

B.ar  Oil.  — With  a  large  stocks  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  commence  the  year  with,  a  limited  consumption  in 
our  manufacturing  districts,  combined  with  the  more  extended 
use  of  petroleum  as  a  substitute  for  rape  oil,  prices,  which 
ranged  at  about  £38  naked  for  brown  oil,  fell  from  £2  to  £3 
during  the  spring  months.  A  slight  rally  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  from  speculative  action,  advancing  the  value 
on  to  the  spot  to  £38,  and  for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  to  £39  6s.,  naked,  was  paid.  During  September  and 
October  prices  remained  steady,  but  fell  towards  the  close  of 
the  rear  to  £36  for  brown  naked,  and  £39  for  refined  in 
casks. 

R\?i  Casks. — Opening  the  year  at  £6  16s.,  for  green  and 
iJlOs.  for  brown  some  degree  of  firmness  prevailed  in  onr 
market,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  tho  value  declined, 
uil  best  green  could  not  be  quoted  above  £5  per  ton.  To- 
Tuds  the  close  prices  rallied  considerably,  and  we  had  buyers 
ia  October  at  £6  6s.  with  a  steady  demand,  and  at  which  rate 
*c  close  the  year. 

Cottonseed.— The  import  this  year  is  23,107  tons,  against 
31,380  tons  in  1866 ;  42,034  tons  in  1865  ;  and  18,901  tons 
is  1S64,  the  first  vear  of  regular  import  of  this  useful  seed,  the 
whole  of  which,  with  trifling  exceptions,  is  the  produce  of  Egypt. 
llii  season  opened  with  short  stocks,  and  witn  the  value  at  £10 
5*.  per  ton,  at  which  the  small  arrivals  of  the  new  crop  were 
»td;  more  liberal  imports  reduced  the  price  to  £9,  and  by  the 
Hpaaing  of  April  to  £7  15s.,  which  was  the  lowest  point 
reaehed  during  the  year ;  by  the  end  of  May  £6  10s.  was 
paid,  and  in  July  £9  7s.  6d.  to  £9  10s.  for  seed,  advancing  in 
Assart  to  £9  15s.,  and  by  the  end  of  September  to  £10  in  all 
rations,  the  rates  for  December  shipment  of  the  new  crop 
Wing  £9  7s.  fid.  delivered.  A  further  advance  for  seed  on  the 
spot  took  place  in  October,  when  £10  10s.  was  naid  on  the 
»ptf,  £10  fa.  6d.  for  November  shipment  per  sailing  vessel, 
ud  £11  2s.  6d.  per  steamer,  the  highest  price  during  the 
jmr.  The  trade  ruled  dull  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
"Hers  of  new  seed  of  the  crop  of  1867  at  £10  delivered  here, 
**1  for  the  first  three  months  of  1868  at  £9  10s.  Stocks 
fcsost  nil. 

Cottonseed  Oil.— The  year  commenced  with  crude, 
Baked,  at  28s.  per  cwt.,  and  refined  in  casks  at  36s.  These 
pnees  ruled  for  both  present  and  forward  delivery,  up  to  the 
*■*  of  April,  when  a  livelier  demand  occurred,  and  prices 
Anally  advanced  up  to  June,  when  30s.  was  paid  for  crude 
**1 36s.  6d.  refined.  A  further  advance  of  2s.  took  place  in 
l^gost,  which  continued  till  October,  the  value  of  crude  being 
7*  i  refined  40s.  Prices  gradually  receded  thereafter,  and  we 
c-iAc  the  year  with  crude  at  29s.  and  refined  37s.  on  the  spot. 

Cottonseed  Cakes. —  Great  scarcity  at  the  close 
r,i  the  previous  year,  advanced  prices,  £7  5s.  being  the 
yrtoe  from  new  seed,  and  £6  17s.  6d.  from  old,  at  which  rates, 
•taring  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  the  market  was  almost 
<*wd.   By  the  beginning  of  March,  anticipating  arrivals  of 


seed,  crushers  reduced  the  price  20s.,  at  which  rate  a  large 
demand  ensued  for  earlv  delivery.  A  further  reduction  to  £5 
took  place  in  April  with  similar  effect,  which  was  the  lowest 
quotation  reached.  By  tho  end  of  May  prices  had  advanced 
10s.  to  15s.  per  ton,  which  continued  with  a  rather  slow  sale 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  when  a  speculative  demand  raised  the 
value  to  £6  to  £6  6s.  per  ton.  These  rates  ruled  up  to 
October,  when  from  scarcity  crushers  demanded  £6  15s.  to 
£7,  a  price  which  once  more  during  the  year  interfered  with 
consumption,  causing  a  reduction  in  November  to  £6  12s.  6d. 
on  the  spot,  and  £6  10s.  first  four  months  of  1808.  We  close 
the  year  at  these  rates  with  a  good  demand  and  limited  stocks. 

Olive  Oil.— The  import  for  1807  has  been  5,S70  tons 
against  6,945  in  1866,  7,555  in  1866,  6,195  in  1864v  and 
6,177  in  1863.  Prices  have  ruled  high  and  irregular  through- 
out the  year  owing  partly  to  political  events,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  short  and  partial  crops  in  Italy, 
the  first  three  months  from  £40  to  £46,  the  next  six  months 
an  advance  took  place  and  prices  ruled  from  £66  to  £69,  and 
in  October  £71  was  paid  for  GalHpoli,  which  was  very  scarce, 
although  less  wns  taken  for  some  which  was  not  equtl  to  the 
usual  quality  of  Gallipoli.  Regarding  future  supplies,  the 
crops  are  reported  failures  in  many  places,  and  it 
is  supposed  prices  will  rule  high,  in  which  case 
less  supplies  may  come  to  hand.  Stocks  are  about 
328  tons. 

Flax.— The  import  in  1867  was  10,336  tons,  against  10,306 
tons  in  1866.  The  trade  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  satis- 
factory one  for  the  importer,  the  continued  depression  in  the 
linen  trade,  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  anamolous 
position  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  hns  rendered  business 
difficult  for  both  merchants  and  consumers.  Tho  prospect  for 
the  coming  year  is  considerably  brighter,  prices  abroad  having 

fiven  way  to  a  moderate  level.  The  market  opened  weak  in 
anuary,  £58  being  the  price  of  Riga  F.  P.  K.,  and  remaining 
at  this  figure  until  July,  when  an  advance  of  £3  per  ton  was 
obtained,  which  advance  was  lost  in  October  F.  P.  K.  being 
then  held  at  £67  per  ton.  During  the  Inst  three  months  of 
the  year  prices  have  continued  to  give  way,  and  wo  close  the 
year  with  F.  P.  K.  at  £53  per  ton. 

Hemp. — The  difficulties  attending  the  transit  of  goods  from 
the  interior  of  Russia  during  the  past  season  have  considerably 
reduced  the  expected  quantity  of  this  article  from  thence.  The 
total  import  into  Hull  for  1867  has  been  8,262  tons,  viz., 
5,016  tons  from  St.  Petersbnrgh,  2,972  tons  from  Riga,  and 
274  tons  from  the  lower  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  import  for 
1866  amounted  to  5,075  tons.  As  we  anticipated  in  our  last 
report,  the  light  stocks  then  held  were  the  means  of  keeping 
un  prices,  and  owing  to  actual  scarcity  before  the  first  arrivals 
oi  the  new  season,  a  considerable  advance  took  place.  Unex- 
pected delay  in  the  delivery  of  new  goods  at  Petersbnrgh  and 
Riga  further  enhanced  the  values  in  this  country,  and  in 
August  clean  was  £40  to  £41.  The  prospect  of  the  export 
from  Russia  shewing  a  probable  short  supply  of  8,000  to  9,000 
tons  confirmed  this  advance  for  a  time.  The  continued  de- 
pression of  trade,  and  the  ascertained  deficiency  being  reduced  to 
about  5,000  tons,  however,  checked  a  further  rise,  and  resulted 
in  bringing  the  price  of  clean  down  to  £38  ;  the  present  value 
is  £38  10s.  Riga  qualities  are  comparatively  scarce  at  £43 
for  Rhine.  A  parcel  or  two  of  the  latter  kind  recently  re- 
ceived from  Konigsberg,  of  mixed  quality,  have  realized  £41. 
We  shall,  doubtless,  have  very  firm  markets,  with  some  advance 
in  prices,  between  this  and  next  June,  even  with  the  present 
limited  demand. 

Cattle  Bones. — Import  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
being  13,929  tons,  against  13,750  tons  in  1866.  The  price 
varied  little  during  the  spring,  advancing  from  £5  7s.  6d.  to  £5 
15s.  at  the  close  of  the  season.  A  rather  slow  trade  followed, 
and  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  year  £5  6s.  to  £5 10s.  was  about 
the  vnlue.  Stocks  are  almost  nil,  our  import  during  the  last  few 
months  being  very  trifling. 

Guano.— -The  arrivals  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  15,103  tons,  against  9,200  tons  and  19,222 
tons  in  1867.  This  important  branch  of  our  trade  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 

Tar.— The  import  this  year  from  all  sources  amounts  to 
27,623  barrels,  viz.,  from  Finland  and  Swedish  ports  23,464, 
and  from  Archangel  4,159  barrels.  Prices  in  our  market  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ruled  low,  any  advance  being  kept 
in  check  by  the  ruinously  low  prices  accepted  by  holders  of  old 
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stock  in  London  left  over  from  the  large  import*  there  daring 
the  American  war — those  old  stocks  being  well  nigh  worked 
off  by  the  mouths  of  August  and  September  (now  totally),  a 
slight  reaction  took  place,  the  prospect  of  short  supplies  also 
eaused  prices  to  advance  steadily  at  least  3s.  per  barrel  from 
the  lowest  point.  The  market  is  firm  for  both  Stockholm  and 
Archangel,  their  nearest  value  being  16s.  to  16s.  Gd.  per  bar- 
rel.   Present  stock  ill  all  hands  about  8,300  barrels. 

Turpentine  Spirits. — In  spite  of  large  arrivals  of  Ame- 
rican to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  at  very  low  prices,  our 
market  continues  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  French.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  latter  was  worth  37s.:  later  on  such 
abundant  supplies  from  America  caused  the  price  to  recede  to 
28s.,  at  which  it  has  ruled  with  slight  variations  for  some 
months,  and  the  year  closes  with  28a.  to  28s.  Cd.  as  its  nearest 
value.  No  direct  imports  of  American  spirits  or  crude  tur- 
pentine of  any  moment  have  taken  place.  The  import  of 
spirits  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  is  4413  tons. 

KosiN. — Our  market  is  still  well  supplied  with  French 
direct  from  Bordeaux,  the  import  thence  during  the  year  being 
about  1,290  tons.  In  addition,  the  first  cargo  direct  from 
America  since  the  war,  arrived  ex  "  Wilmington,"  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  consisted  of  3,020  barrels  or  aboat  450  tons. 
The  demand  being  large  for  common  qualities,  they  still 
maintain  n  good  price,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  paler 
kinds.  French  Brai  Noir  is  worth  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  Brai  Clair 
8s.  3d.  to  8s.  9d.,  finest  pale  for  soapcrs'  use  10s.  to  12s. :  the 
value  of  American  is  about  the  same. 

The  Timber  trade  was  very  languid  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months*  and  prices  were  depressed ;  but  it  became 
more  active  as  the  autumu  approached,  and  prices  for  some  de. 
scriptions  of  goods  were  more  firm.  The  quantity  imported  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
stocks  remaining  on  hand  are  estimated  to  be  considerably  less 
than  at  the  close  of  the  year  1866. 

Coals. — The  export  trade  this  year  is  only  156,924  tons, 
against  168,764  tons  in  1866  and  190,734  tons  in  1865.  There 
has  not  been  such  a  sluggish  demand  for  the  best  South  York- 
shire steam  coal  for  many  years  as  in  1867  :  as  a  proof,  the 
freights  from  the  pits  throughout  the  year  have  averaged  £1 
to  £1  5s.  per  keel,  of  say  68  tons,  less  than  1866  that  is  by 
vessels  on  the  market  for  sale,  which  has  been  keenly  felt  by 


the  watermen.  The  supply  has  always  exceeded  the  demand. 
On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  our  export*,  the 
great  complaint  is  the  interference  of  onr  local  government 
One  firm  alone  used  to  export  25,000  tons  of  South  Yorkshire 
steam  coal,  but  now  do  not  ship  2,000  tons  from  this  port,  bat 
take  up  shipping  in  other  ports  for  the  same  coal.  The  best 
hsrd  steam  coal  trade  is  consequently  driven  away  from  this 
port,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  consist  of  domestic  or  soil 
coal  from  the  West-Biding  district.  This  state  of  things  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  back  freights  from  Hull  are  now  very 
difficult  indeed  to  be  got,  and  ships  have  to  leave  in  ballast. 
In  the  other  ports  on  the  H umber  the  exports  are  increasing 
where  no  local  prejudice  or  annoyance  is  brought  to  hear. 

Shippi no. —Freights  for  sailing  vessels  have  been  generally 
most  unremunerative  during  the  past  year.  From  Quebec 
business  opened  at  80s.,  and  frcm  Miramachi,  St.  John's,  fcc, 
at  70s.  Even  at  these  miserable  rates  very  little  was  done,  and 
the  trade  was  without  animation  thoughout  the  year,  from 
the  Baltic  the  rates  were  considerably  under  those  of  last  rea- 
son. Gene  into  West  Hartlepool  opened  at  40s.  deals,  He- 
mosand  and  Hull  46s.,  West  Hartlepool  42s.  6d.,  HndikswaU 
and  Hull  45s.  From  Cronstadt  to  Hull  41s.  was  first  paid; 
after  which  business  was  done  at  40s.,  and  closed  at  4os.  To 
West  Hartlepool  36s.  and  37s.  0d.  Prom  Wyburg  40s.  to 
42s.  6d.,  West  Hartlepool  45s.,  and  Hull  445s.  3d.  Riga  to 
Hull  opened  at  52s.  6d.,  West  Hartlepool  45s.  and  basbess 
was  afterwards  done  at  48s.,  recovering  to  50s.  Christiania  to 
West  Hartlepool  26s.  3d.  Gothenburg  to  Hull  28s.  Froja 
Archangel  to  Hull  4«.  4£d.  was  paid  for  linseed  Pernan,  35s. 
(lax.  Biga  to  cast  coast  2s.  9d.  oats.  For  steam  tonnage  also  Utf 
demand  has  been  flat  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  uc 
business  was  first  done  from  Cronstadt  tor  Hull,  linseed  it  & 
6d.  per  qr.,  afterwards  touching  Is.  9d.,  and  then  recovery 
slowly  to  4«.  6d.,  5s.,  and  for  two  or  three  of  the  late' 
steamers  something  more  than  the  last  named  rate.  Fromth? 
Baltic  grain  ports  business  has  been  very  dull,  opening  at  ». 
wheat  for  steamer  to  Danzig,  and  there  has  frequently  been » 
scarcity  of  cargo  even  at  such  low  rates  as  were  current 
From  Alexandria  to  Hull,  direct,  steamers  have  lately  been  fixed 
at  7s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  qr.  wheat ;  also  from  Marseilles  to  Hud 
at  26s.  3d.  per  ton  oil-cake. 

UnUtJa*.*.  P.Birci. 


GARB'S    ANNUAL     HARVEST     REPORT. 


ROSTOCK,  Dec.  21st,  1867.— As  customary  at  this 
period  of  the  year  1  beg  to  wait  upon  you  with  my  Annual 
Harvest  Report,  and  trust  that  the  same  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  use  in  contributing  to  the  general  stock  of 
information  regarding  the  earth's  produce  this  year,  there- 
by possibly  enabling  you  to  better  form  an  opinion  upon 
the  probable  supplies  of  food  until  next  harvest ;  the  con- 
tents form  a  summary  of  information  received  through 
numerous  kind  and  valued  correspondents  upon  which  my 
humble  opinion  as  to  the  fast,  present,  and  probable 
future  state  of  the  trade  has  been  grounded.  For  the 
information  of  those  of  my  friends,  with  whom  I  may  not 
happen  to  be  in  weekly  correspondence,  I  beg  to  remind 
them  they  will  find  every  Wednesday  or  Thursday  a  true 
statement  of  our  market  in,  and  written  expressly  by  me 
for  "  Mr.  George  Dornbusch's  Floating  Cargoes  List" 
(South  Sea  House,  Threadneedle-street,  London),  and 
which  paper  I  beg  most  conscientiously  to  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  as  yet 
subscribed  to  it,  as  a  better  concocted  nor  more  scrupu- 
lously conducted  paper  does  not  exist,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wanting  in  the  counting-house  of  any  person  connected 
with  the  grain,  seed,  and  pulse  trade. 

Regarding  the  Past. — I  have  great  satisfaction  of 
referring  to  my  Annual  Report  of  the  31st  Deecmber, 
last  year,  and  to  my  weekly  market  statements  contained 
in  "  Mr.  Dornbusch's  Daily  List."  The  opinions  I  there 
ventured  to  express  have  been  most  singularly  realized, 


and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  those  who  did  me  tkj 
honour  of  following  my  advice  and  trusted  their  interest 
to  my  care  have  done  well,  and  should  I  be  as  fortnnaU 
with  my  present,  I  shall  deem  myself  amply  repaid  for 
the  great  trouble  and  expense  entailed  in  procuring  my 
information,  &c. 

As  to  the  Present. — The  year  is  fast  drawing  to i 
close,  and  at  this  period  millers,  bakers,  dealers,  and  mer- 
chants seldom  like  to  increase  their  stock  to  any  extent, 
whilst  farmers,   owing  to   their  having  to  meet  their 
Christmas  bills,  bring  larger  qnantities  of  their  proou* 
to  market,  and  although  from  the  high  prices  now  rang- 
ing, 60  to  70  per  cent,  less  produce  need  only  to  be  sow 
to  raise  the  requisite  sum,   yet  they  seem  satisfied  wi 
the  present  rates,  and  many  of  them  have  been  so  anxious 
realize,  that  they  have  cleared  out  their  stock  of  wheat- 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Eastern  counties ;  tab, 
and  the  foreign  arrivals  being  in  excess  of  present  re- 
quirements, the  trade  is  somewhat  dormant,  and  so  ion? 
as  consumption  can  satisfy  itself,  and  is  not  uitenc 
with  by  speculators,  there  is  at  any  time  seldom  or  ew 
any  very  great  chance  of  a  rise ;  besides  this,  high  pn  j 
dictate  economy,   and  acts  against  an  advance,  »'' 
deficient  crops  and  exhaustion  of  stocks  keep  pneesstea, 
this  is  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  buyers  maintain^ 
their  passive  and  very  prudent  attitude,  taking  on 
their  immediate  wants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sen 
show  no  anxiety  to  sell,  preferring  to  land,  and  abide  ia 
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lime  rather  than  reduce  their  price.  As  the  present  ex- 
traordinary, though  not  by  any  means  uncalled-for,  high 
prices  were  attained  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  last 
year,  the  necessary  effect  has  been  considerably  greater 
in  stimulating  the  export  from  the  grain-producing  coun- 
tries, and  this  accounts,  and  justly  so,  for  the  high  and 
advancing  rates  of  freight  and  scarcity  of  tonnage :  there 
is  at  present  a  very  considerable  fleet  of  large-sized  ships 
oo  the  way  from  Australia,  California,  and  Chili,  and 
some  of  them  overdue,  and  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  laden  with  wheat,  are  460 
a^iiast  about  300  this  time  last  year ;  of  the  latter  some 
SO  were  cargoes  of  spring  corn,  whilst  those  at  present  en 
route  are  principally  wheat.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  uo  doubt,  also  a  chief  reason  that  buyers  are  "lying  on 
tkir  oars/'  trusting  to  the  old  adage,  "  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before ;"  besides  this,  buyers  having, as 
already  stated,  got  so  accustomed  to  avoiding  "  opera- 
tions" beyond  their  immediate  wants,  arc  now  very  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  from  this  old  and  hitherto  successful 
uode  of  dealing,  and  thus  it  may  easily  happen  that  they 
aaj  be  caught "  napping,"  and  prices  may  rise  when  least 
eij&cted ;  therefore,  perhaps  those  who  have  not  secured 
wteir  winter  stock  of  the  raw  material  will  do  well  not  to 
delay  too  long,  bearing  in  mind  that  though  there  may  be 
io  all  about  one-and-a-half  million  quarters  under  way, 
this  will  form,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers,  the 
balk  of  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat,  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  next  year— say,  till  April,  and  that  they 
will  be  spread  over  the  next  two  to  three  months. 

As  to  the  Probable  Future. — What  I  have  stated 
abote,  applies  more  or  less  thereto.  Great  Britain  will 
require  foreign  assistance,  to  the  extent  of  8fr  and 
France  2£  million  quarters ;  Hollaud,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers, 
and  Italy  more  or  less;  we  will  put  down  the 
wants  of  said  countries  at  1}  millionat  the  outside, 
this  makes  a  total  of  12}  million  quarters  wheat  and 
dour.  The  above  estimation  is  based  on  the  consumption 
of  the  different  importing  and  exporting  countries,  at  the 
prices  ruling  at  home  and  abroad  in  average  seasons, 
whereas  I  am  sure  at  present  rates  the  con- 
sumption in  the  consuming  countries  is  very  much 
lea;  ergo,  less  will  be  required,  and  in  the  export- 
in s  countries  also  less,  and  thus  the  more  will  be  exported , 
sid  this  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  as  the  present  high 
rates  have  existed  previous  to,  and  directly  after  the  new 
•n>l«  coming  into  use,  consequently  economy  of  con- 
sumption commenced  at  once,  and  not  (as  it  often  happens) 
tHi  the  new  crops  have  half  gone  into  consumption  at 
fower  rates.  I  will,  however,  not  take  into  consideration 
sli  this,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  the  importing  coun- 
tries will  require  what  I  have  above  stated — namely,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  8|,  Prance  2fc,  and  the  other  "  small 
fry"  1| — total  12 J  million  quarters  wheat  and  flour,  and 
'hat  the  exporting  countries  will  not  be  able  to  spare  more 
than  stated — namely,  Germany  two  millions,  Denmark 
1 30,000,  Russia  three  millions,  the  Danubian  Princi- 
jwaties  and  Hungary  four  millions,  Egypt  200,000, 
-Wh  American,  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  Chili, 
«i  million  quarters — total  15,350,000,  or,  say  in  round 
ambers,  fifteen  million  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour;  ergo% 
there  is  no  fear  of  starvation  from  this  up  to  the  next 
karvest,  for  which  a  good  foundation  has  already  been  laid 
by  one  of  the  finest  seed  times  in  the  consuming  countries 
•u  record ;  and  besides  this,  an  extra  breadth  of  land  lias 
taasown  with  wheat,  so  that  the  said  countries  arc  in  a 
Vttcr  position  to  meet  a  deficient  harvest  next  year  than 
fHe\  were  last  campaign,  as  there  is  hopes  of  having  a 
Urxi  stock  on  hand  at  harvest  time  1868;  for  even  should 
^e  jield  per  acre  be  less,  the  extra  breadth  sown  will 
&:t:5!rte  .this   evil,  provided    always  that  the  plants 


get  well  through  the  winter,  so  that  no  land  is 
ploughed  up,  and  further,  that  the  yield  per  acre  be  not 
too  poor.  Low  (say  avarage)  prices  are,  however,  not  to 
be  expected  till  the  world  at  large  has  had  two  or  three 
successive  good  harvests,  and  the  consuming  countries  a 
considerable  stock  in  store  to  meet  emergencies  at  harvest 
time.  Taking  the  above  preliminary  remarks  into  consi- 
deration, my  humble  opinion  as  to  the  probable  future  range 
of  prices  from  now  till  next  harvest  is  chiefly  as  follows : 
As  the  French  grain  markets,  like  the  French  diplomacy 
(I  regret  to  say),  now  a-days  either  directly  or  indirectly 
plays  "  first  fiddle"  in  the  United  Kingom,  and  as  the 
French,  this  year  at  least,  undoubtedly  are  the  greatest 
rivals  of  the  British  for  the  surplus  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  information,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  benefit  of  my 
numerous  and  respected  correspondents  in  France,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the  probable 
range  of  prices  in  that  country  and  their  direct  and  in- 
direct influence  on  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  French  imported  last  campaign  about  5  million  heto- 
litres ;  this  year  the  crops  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  last, 
but  as  there  were  no  old  stocks  at  harvest  time,  it 
makes  it  probable  that  an  importation  of  eight  million 
hectolitres,  say  about  2fr  million  quarters  wheat  and  flour 
will  be  required.  As  yet  the  French  have  consumed  but 
moderately  of  their  home  produce ;  the  agriculturists  did 
not  supply  the  markets  so  liberally  as  their  colleagues  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore  the  trade  imported 
the  more,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
consequent  earlier  harvest,  the  French  were  enabled  to 
forestall  the  British  in  the  exporting  countries,  and  I 
fancy  they  have  got  three-fourths  of  what  they  require, 
and  by  spring,  if  the  importations  continue  so  liberal  into 
Marseilles  as  they  have  been,  it  is  very  probable  that 
France  will  export  to  Great  Britain  her  surplus  in  the 
shape  of  flour,  which  will  tell  doubly  on  the  British 
milling  trade,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  1,000  sacks 
of  flour  do  more  harm  by  depressing  the  market  than 
2,000  quarters  of  wheat.  It  however  happens  that, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  surtax  on  foreign  wheat 
imported  into  France  in  foreign  ships,  less  flour  may  be 
exported,  as  millers  will  be  deprived  of  the  drawback 
which  they  obtain  from  the  Government,  and  which  en- 
ables them  to  defray  the  freight  to  England  ;  be  this  aa 
it  may,  the  moment  the  French  millers  have  collected 
somewhat  of  flour  which  they  cannot  readily  sell,  a  re- 
action most  probably  will  follow.  A  great  deal  also  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  this  winter  and  next  spring ;  if 
the  latter  sets  in  early,  then  roots,  vegetable,  and  other 
surrogates  will  more  or  less  very  speedily  replace  bread- 
stuffs  ;  then  1  think  a  reaction  will  take  place,  if  not  earlier, 
and  that  the  English  will  thcu  follow  in  the  wake,  for  so 
soon  as  the  British  see  themselves  alone  in  the  market 
they  will  get  timid  and  flag.  So  much  for  the  probable 
extent  and  continuance  of  the  French  demand  and  rival- 
ship  in  the  grain  trade.  As  to  the  probable  range  of 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  have  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  enforce  increased 
ecouomy  by  stopping  wilful  waste  and  economising  con- 
sumption, and  to  attract  importations  from  wherever  grain 
can  be  found.  But  aa  nature  (winter)  has  closed  the  porta 
of  those  countries  from  whence  the  chief  supplies  are  to 
be  got,  and  as  the  stocks  are  very  low  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  being  an  established  fact  that  during  the 
winter  months  consumption  is  greatest,  I  see  no  chance 
of  prices  receding,  at  least  not  to  any  extent,  or  for  any 
length  of  time ;  if  a  momentary  decline  takes  place,  it 
will  be  on  the  arrival  of  the  expected  fleet,  but  1  fancy 
this  has  already  been  discounted,  and  I  have  often  found 
that  the  fear  of  what  "  may"  happen  is  more  than  the 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fancy  we  shall  not  sec 
prices  go  much  higher,  and  that  the  supplies  daily  drop- 
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ping  in,  together  with  those  from  the  British  farmers,  will 
suffice  to  carry  the  trade  through  the  winter.  Of  course 
much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  winter  and 
the  state  of  the  growing  crops.  An  open  winter  would 
lessen  consumption  and  allow  supplies  from  the  Baltic  to 
continue :  whereas  a  severe,  and  above  all  a  protracted 
winter  would  postpone  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  good  seed-time  in  spring,  and  an 
early  harvest  in  summer.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  rice 
crops  are  very  satisfactory,  and  that  in  Ireland,  where 
potatoes  form  the  staple  article  of  food,  this  esculent  is 
good,  as  also  are  the  oats  and  barley  crops  in  general,  for 
these  cereals  arc  greatly  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  no  doubt  also  in  England,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
wheat,  &c,  My  Berlin  friends  write  me  that  barley  and 
oatmeal  are  being  freely  mixed  with  rye  and  wheaten  flour 
for  bread.  I  repeat,  tne  farmers  have  the  rein  and  whip 
in  hand  till  spring,  bnt  as  they  are  satisfied  I  cannot 
blame  them  for  being  so,  and  taking  advantage  of  present 
rates.  I  think  the  trade  is  in  a  healthy  sound  state,  and 
likely  to  continue  so  up  to  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in 
June,  when  much  will  depend  in  the  first  place  how  the 
plants  have  got  through  the  winter,  and  the  spring  seed 
sown,  and  then  in  June  will  come  the  critical  period 
'•  blooming  time,"  and  last  though  not  least  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  harvest  time.  So  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain that  genuine  red  and  good-conditioned  useful  Baltic 
wheats,  owing  to  their  excessive  scarcity,  will  feteh  a  com- 
paratively higher  value,  it  being  now  ascertained  that  the 
American  and  a  vast  deal  of  other  kinds  of  wheat  don't 
work  well,  and  that  the  bakers  are  now  complaining  as  to 
the  poor  properties  of  the  flour  made  from  such  wheat, 
and  that  of  late  the  millers,  particularly  the  Scotch 
millers,  have  become  somewhat  more  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  securing  in  time  some  good  wheats,  particularly 
tome  Mecklenburg,  and  other  Lower  Baltic  wheats,  up6n 
which  they  can  rely  being  genuine,  that  is  not  mixed  with 
Hungarian  and  other  hard  and  buff-coloured  qualities.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  were  I  a  miller,  dealer,  or  specu- 
lator, I  would  avail  myself  of  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  my  winter  stock — would  during  the  win- 
ter or  in  March,  secure  what  I  comfortably  might  require 
till  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  then  see  how  matters 
stand  in  point  of  probable  supplies,  stocks,  and  how  the 
young  plants  look,  should  the  crops  promise  badly,  par- 
ticularly iu  point  of  quality ;  then  I  would  see  to  get  in  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  supplied  with  old  wheat 
to  meet  emergencies,  or  in  case  of  the  quality  of  the 
coming  crop  being  damp,  and  requiring  a  large  admixture 
of  old,  the  sooner  you  get  the  pick  of  the  market  the 
better.  England  may  not  be  always  so  fortunate  in  hous- 
ing her  crops  in  such  good  condition  as  this  year,  for 
which  the  farmers  and  trade  in  general  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  as  a  wet  and  deficient  harvest  would  have  been 
a  national  calamity.  Should  prospects  be  good  in  June 
and  July,  I  won't  be  surprised  to  see  prices  of  Black  Sea, 
Hungarian,  American  wheats  down  8s.  to  10s.  per  qr. 
below  their  present  value;  whereas  the  finer  qualities,  such 
as  unadulterated  Baltic  red  and  white,  will  always  find 
buyers  at  considerably  better  rates  than  the  qualities 
above  alluded  to  for  mixing  purposes. 

Thomas  Cars. 

England.— Not  so  much  wheat  planted  last  fall  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  a  good  deal  was  left  till  spring, 
and  spring  wheat  is  always  a  precarious  article ;  and  m  the 
north  of  England  a  great  deal  of  land  was  laid  down  under 
pastures  and  green  crops.  What  wheat  was  sown,  got  into  the 
ground  pretty  well.  The  weather  was  very  changeable  during 
December  and  January,  from  severe  frost  to  warmth,  which 
did  harm  to  the  plant.  The  weather  was  rather  unfavourable 
for  spring  sowing,  the  oats  and  early  sown  barley  were  got  in 
well,  but  rain  came  and  continued,  and  a  good  deal  of  barley 


was  got  in  rather  badly  and  late  (March  was  one  of  the  most 
inclement  months  experienced  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
many  years  past,  remarkable  for  its  protracted  winterly  charac- 
ter ;  its  predecessor  (February)  was  a  wet  month) ;  hence  this 
crop  varies  accordingly ;  a  wet  and  inclement  March  it  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  deficient  wheat  crop.  Wheat  got  through 
last  winter  very  well ;  the  early  sown  looked  favourable  np  to 
the  middle  of  March,  the  winter  being  particularly  severe;  the 
cold  checked  the  too  rapid  development,  clearing  the  fields  of 
slugs,  wireworm,  and  other  vermin,  which  had  done  mtch 
mischief  ere  then,  at  the  same  time  the  copious  fall  of  snow 
protecting  and  nourishing  the  plant ;  eight  days  later,  how* 
ever,  tho  weather  changed  for  the  worse ;  frost  and  rain,  sharp 
winds  prevailing,  doing  harm  by  nipping  the  wheat,  which  test 
its  healthy  colour,  and  making  all  heavy  soils  quite  aunt  for 
working  satisfactorily,  some  districts  being  actually  under 
water.  Early  in  April  the  weather  changed  most  favourably, 
and  farmers  got  ahead  with  their  still  backward  work.  A 
large  area  of  land,  intended  for  spring  wheat,  beans,  and  peas, 
was  applied  to  barley  and  oats ;  about  this  time(  early  in  April), 
the  wheat  plant  recovered  somewhat  from  its  sickly  appear- 
ancc.  The  blooming  time  was,  in  its  early  stage,  generaJlY 
speaking,  fine,  though  in  some  districts  it  was  marred  by  sera* 
night  frosts  towards  the  end  and  just  as  the  ear  began  to  fiJ, 
therefore  the  "Betting"  was  defective.  At  the  end  of  iw 
and  beginning  of  July  scorching  hot  weather  set  in,  accom- 
panied with  tremendous  thunderstorms  and  deluges  of  run, 
wliich  were  general  throughout  the  country,  and  the  stav 
being  weak  at  the  root  (or  as  Mr.  Mechi  would  call "  root- 
rotting"),  from  the  wet  March,  &e.,  and  the  small  amount  of 
sunshine  later  on,  a  great  deal  of  the  crop  of  all  kinds  waj 
laid :  this  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  deficiency** 
the  yield,  and  of  the  mildewed,  and  blighted,  and  shn™** 
character  of  some  of  the  grain,  so  that  many  fields  which 
promised  40  bushels  to  the  acre  only  yield  28,  and  in  some io- 
stances  as  little  as  20.  Hardly  has  ever  been  remembered 
such  a  fine  time  for  securing  the  crops  in  England.  In  many 
places  they  were  got  in  with  scarcely  a  shower :  this  was  the 
more  important,  as  much  of  the  crops  being  laid,  raw  woaM 
have  been  most  destructive  to  them.  The  harvest  was  later 
by  two  or  three  weeks.  The  wheat  crop  is  generally  defiaeat 
in  quantity,  farmers  being  much  disappointed  in  ti"***"^11 
out,  except  upon  some  of  the  light  lands,  which  wifl  bear 
almost  any  quantity  of  rain,  and  there  the  yield  is  above  m 
average.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  the  exact  amount  « 
deficiency  on  the  whole,  and  opinions  naturally  vary  f^™ 1U 
to  20  per  cent.  It  is  in  a  summer  like  the  last  that  the  differ- 
ence between  weU-drained  and  well-armed  land,  and  land  W 
is  not  well  drained  and  farmed,  is  most  apparent.  ine  m 
spring  was,  as  already  stated,  particularly  cold,  wet,  and  pro- 
tracted, consequently  there  was  generally  plenty  of  straw,  m 
this  led  the  farmers  at  first  to  fancy  they  had  a  good  cropa 
wheat ;  further,  the  wet  spring  favoured  the  *rowth  of  wen 
on  heavy  land,  such  on  some  farms  getting  the  better  ot  tnc 
wheat.  Wheat  is  generally  good  in  colour  hut  deficient  n 
strength;  thus  in  most  districts  the  millers  are  w*^"; 
buy  foreign  wheat  to  mix  with  it,  whereas  in  the  other  sj 
tricts  millers  (particularly  in  London)  say  it  grinds  w en. 
The  weight  is  rather  light,  say  on  an  average  about  GWW-w 
Cllbs.  per  bushel.  The  condition  of  all  kinds  of  gram  is  WJ 
rate.  Barley  various  in  quality  (some  fine  and  «omc.?J. 
coloured,  and  more  or  less  coarse),  and  about  an  average  >'1_j 
but  if  the  weight  of  the  grain  is  taken  into  account,  tins  en? 
will  be  found  deficient,  so  as  to  bring  the  actual  l**"*?^ 
siderably  below  an  average;  there  is  an  awrtCffnIfcred 
straw,  and  above  an  average  breadth  was  sown,  but  it  sun 
from  drought  in  June.  Oats,  large  breadth  was  sown  rw. l 
are  thin  and  light  in  quality,  but  a  full  average  yieW.  *** 
in  some  places  a  nulure  from  black  fly  at  time  of  &**£ 
in  other  pi-—  -  "n^A  *-""  l>nf  «•*«-••"*  mwakuur.  unocr  •» 
average  in 
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many  years,  there  was  so  much  moisture  in  "Ely  ™  ^ 
weather  for  securing  it.  Turnips  good  crop.  .  JW'™5ie- 
crop  as  to  quantity,  though  there  arc  complaints  maomcp 
and  also  of  their  being  attacked  more  or  less  by  disease,  i 
ticularly  in  the  Yorkshire  and  London  districts.  ,  .-j,-!, 
ScOTLAjiD.— There  was  about  the  usual  avemgeund^^ 
barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans.  Autumn  wheat  was  n  ^ 
into  the  soil  under  better  auspices,  hut  the  summer  ww 
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and  wet,  sad  the  yield  per  acre  20  to  30  per  cent,  short  of  an 
average  crop ;  the  weather  being  wet  at  blooming  time  canted 
much  rust,  the  ears  looked  well,  bnt  on  being  robbed  out,  are 
found  to  be  filled,  and  a  great  number  of  light  shrirelled  pickles 
appear.  The  straw  is  bulky  enough  in  the  stack-yards,  but 
the  yield  of  flour  and  meal  is  not  in  accordance  thereto. 
Qaality  and  condition  fair  average,  weight  about  621bs.  per 
basset  From  the  middle  of  April,  the  weather  throughout 
the  season  up  to  harvest  was  nngenial  for  all  cereals :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sunshine  on  the  ere  of  harvest,  and  the  unpre- 
eedrotedly  quick  manner  in  which  the  cutting  and  housing:  of 
the  crops  were  conducted,  wheat  would  have  been  a  decided 
fiulure.  Beans,  peas,  barley,  and  oats  got  well  in.  Potatoes 
plinted  under  rather  unfavourable  circumstances,  are  small  in 
ntt,  sad  about  one-third  of  an  average,  and  more  than  one- 
ftwtrth  of  them  diseased.  Barley  about  20  per  cent.,  beans. 
peas,  oats  about  12  oer  cent  below  an  average,  condition  and 
•nudity  air ;  the  barley  being  dry,  generally  malts  satisfactorily. 
Turnips,  mangolds  poor  crops,  Swedes  somewhat  better.  Hay 
beat  erop  of  the  season,  and  considerably  above  average  in 
entity,  and  about  an  average  in  quality. 

Ireland. — Less  land  sown  with  wheat  and  oats,  represent- 
a*  a  reduced  production  of  2  to  800,000  qrs.  of  each.  Sow- 
ing wheat  was  interrupted  last  autumn  by  broken  weather. 
la  spring,  weather  somewhat  more  favourable.  Autumn-sown 
nt  through  the  winter  tolerably  well.  Early  blooming  time 
bTowable,  towards  the  close  unfavourable.  The  weather  at 
hanest-txme  unfavourable.  Wheat  under  average  quantity 
oviog  to  the  devastating  rains  and  winds  in  July  and  August. 
Qaihty,  weight  varies  greatly,  condition  pretty  good.  Hay 
large  crop  and  well  secured.  Potatoes  worst  crop  we  have  had 
for  many  years ;  they  were  late  planted,  and  were  attacked  by 
Wight  at  an  early  stage,  which  stopped  the  growth,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  quantity  available  for  human  food  is  at  least 
oae-third  short  of  last  jrear.  Oats  full  an  average  yield  per 
acre,  and  in  quality.  Barley  larger  breadth  sown,  owing  to 
less  flax,  wheats  and  oats ;  yield  therefore  full  average.  Aye 
about  sn  average. 

Fiance.— Usual  breadth  sown  last  autumn  with  wheat 
aader  favourable  circumstances.  Got  well  through  the  winter. 
Spring  was  unfavourable,  owing  to  the  wet.  ungenial  weather 
in  March,  which  interrupted  the  sowing,  indeed  in  many  cases 
^upended  it  altogether.  Oats,  in  particular,  were  sown  under 
*wy  unfavourable  auspices;  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  plant 
began  to  assume  a  yellow  sickly  tinge,  weeds  sprung  up,  and 
%lun  thinned  the  plant  in  many  districts.  April  was  an  un- 
ruled month,  but  on  the  whole  not  very  unfavourable  for  the 
moving  crops,  particularly  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  the  plants  regained  their  healthy  green  appearance,  and  no 
prions  complaints  were  put  forth ;  but  May  was  an  inclenieut 
Ro&th,  except  in  the  early  part  thereof,  the  incessant  rain,  to- 
other with  day  and  particularly  night  frosts,  did  great  injury, 
rvtif  ularty  to  the  rye  crop,  causing  rust  in  the  blades  and 
"  ryot  rotting ;"  fortunately  it  cleared  up  when  the  wheat  was 
jetting  into  ear,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Bloom- 
*&f  time  went  off  satisfactorily,  with  few  exceptions  ;  some  de- 
triments suffered  from  torrents  of  rain,  which  laid  and  broke 
fa  haulm.  In  the  major  part  of  the  departments  of  the  Empire 
'be  crops  were  housed  in  good  condition ;  the  fine  weather  in 
August  did  them  good  in  point  of  quality  and  condition,  greatly 
retrieving  the  harm  done  by  the  rain  and  strong  winds,  and 
cold  atmosphere  in  Jnne  and  July.  The  harvest  has  been  a 
•x*  and  protracted  one,  and  the  yield  docs  not  come  up  to  the 
Holkiness  of  the  straw  in  the  stack  yards.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
*ans,  about  an  ordinary  average  in  quantity  aud  colour; 
wenge  weight  of  wheat  GOIbs.,  barley  51  to  521bs.per  impe- 
ril bushel.  Bye,  three-fourths  of  an  average.  Oats,  very 
!*or  yield,  say  half  an  average.  Hay  and  potatoes,  large  crop, 
of  good  quality.  Potatoes  are  being  sold  to  England.  Tur- 
nips not  grown  in  quantity. 

Holland.  —  In  the  autumn,  1866,  a  somewhat  larger 
btadth  of  land  was  sown  with  grain,  owing  to  a  great  quantity 
<rf  land,  hitherto  laid  down  in  meadows,  being  nloughed-up  and 
put  under  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  disease.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  a  large  breadth  of  land,  planted  last  fall 
*ith  rapeseed,  particularly  in  Groningen  and  rriesland,  having 
t«*n  ploughed  over  and  renown  with  barley  and  oats,  there  has 
uren  more  of  these  cereals  sown  than  usual.  Seed-time,  last 
>ai4Jsa,  was  very  unfavourable,  owing  to  continued  rain ;  and 
spring-sowing  did  not  go  off  very  much  better.    The  wet  pro- 


tracted autumn  gave  cause  for  many  complaints ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  plants  got  pretty  well  through  the  winter,  and  re- 
covered to  a  great 'extent ;  the  blooming  time,  however,  became 
very  unfavourable,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  very  defi- 


cient yield  in  wheat,  rye,  ana  rape-seed:  wheat  being  onlv 
two-thirds,  rye  one-half,  oats  aud  oarlcy  a  full  average  yield. 
Quality  and  colour  in  general  tolerably  good,  but  light  in 


weight.  Buck- wheat,  potatoes,  and  hay  very  good  crops,  being 
much  better  than  last  year. 

Belgium. — Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  have  vielded  badly  in 
quantity  and  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  frost  which  took 
place  in  MAy  and  June,  and  the  wet  abnormal  summer.  The 
usual  breadth  of  land  was  sown  last  fall  and  this  spring  with 
the  above  cereals.  Weight  of  wheat,  CO  lbs.  to  02fc  lbs.  Rye, 
56  lbs.  to  58  lbs.  Barley,  light ;  viz.,  48  lbs.  to  49}  lbs.  Oats, 
good  yield  in  every  respect,  weight,  37  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel. 
Potatoes,  a  middling  crop.  Hay,  abundant  crop.  Beans,  peas, 
and  turnips  are  not  mucn  grown. 

Switzerland.— Deficient  crops,  and  larger  quantities  as 
usual  are  being  imported  and  contracted  for  from  Germany 
particularly  from  the  Austrian  provinces,  per  rail. 

Germany. — About  the  usual  breadth  of  land  sown  with 
(rrain,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  The  crops  in  general  suffered,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  from  abnormal  weather— namely,  a 
protracted  changeable  winter,  a  late  and  wet  spriug,  night 
frosts  in  May,  cold  and  continuing  heavy  rains  in 
Juno  and  July,  causing  in  many  districts  disastrous 
innndations ;  also  mildew  and  rust  is  more  or  less 
prevalent.  Austria.  —  Excellent  harvest,  particularly  of 
wheat ;  maize  has,  however,  turned  out  a  short  crop.  BonE- 
mia  and  Moravia. — Crops  full  average;  fine  quality  and 
weight.  Galicia. — Excessive  rain  in  July  did  a  vast  of  harm 
to  the  crops,  spoiling  a  very  large  portion  thereof;  thus  the 
yield  is  very  much  below  an  average,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
sections  great  deficiency  exists,  so  that  this  province  of  Austria 
is  the  only  one  that  will  have  little  or  nothing  for  exportation 
this  year.  Bavarian  crops  not  come  fully  up  to  expectation. 
The  autumn-sown  stood  well  in  soring,  but  the  month  of  May 
being  cold  did  harm  to  the  early  blooming.  In  the  Ffalz  and 
Lower  Bavaria  wheat  yielded  better ;  tares,  beans,  and  peas 
yield  well:  barley  good ;  rye  tolerably  good.  Saxony.— Crops 
very  satisfactory.  Berlin  Districts  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
Tilsit  and  Memel  Districts.— Crops  suffered  much  in  Au- 
gust from  rain  and  wind.  Rye  is  very  jpoor  and  shrivelled, 
weight  being  only  53  to  54  lbs.  Wheat  is  somewhat  fuller 
and  better  in  corn  than  rye ;  barley  and  oats  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory ;  peas  middling.  Sonigsberg  Districts.— -Seeds  put 
into  the  soil  in  autumn  18C6,  and  spring  1867,  under  favour- 
able auspices,  and  a  full  breadth  sown.  The  plants  looked 
well  in  spring,  having  got  well  through  the  winter,  but  suf- 
fered from  frost  later  on,  and  also  from  unfavourable  weather 
during  the  blooming  and  harvest-time.  Wheat  not  half  an 
average,  and  throughout  unsatisfactory,  much  being  not  fit  for 
flour.  Rust  and  smut  are  prevalent  to  a  great  extent ;  weight 
581bs.,  but  many  parcels  only  weighing  52  to  53  lbs.  Ilye 
about  half  an  average  yield ;  quality  and  colour  variable ; 
weight  54  to  55  lbs.,  but  many  parcels  weighing  51  to  52  lbs. 
Barley  and  oats  nearly  an  average  yield;  quality  variable. 
Peas  middling ;  farmers  were  often  obliged  to  cut  them  green, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  sowing  of  rye.  Potatoes 
unsatisfactory.  Hay  yield  very  moderate,  the  harvest  having  . 
been  spoiled,  and  in  the  lower  districts  washed  away,  owing  to 
the  heavy  and  incessant  rains.  Danzig  Districts.— In 
many  parts  autumn  seed  was  well  put  into  the  ground,  in 
others  (and  those  were  the  greater  number)  it  was  but  badly 
effected,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  ;  indeed  in  some  parts  it 
could  not  be  done  at  all.  The  first-sown  autumn  seed  ap- 
peared well  above  ground,  but  the  later  sown  suffered  from 
dearth  at  first,  and  this  got  worse  through  the  winter.  Spring 
sowing  went  off  somewhat  better,  though  late,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted winter,  and  rain.  The  usual  breadth  of  land  was  sown 
with  spring  corn.  Frost  in  May,  particularly  at  night,  did  great 
harm,  and  then  again  the  wet  weather  at  blooming  time  and  har- 
vest time ;  and  many  of  the  landowners  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  thrash  their  wheat.  There  are  districts  in  the  inte- 
rior from  whence  few  complaints  are  heard  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  others,  for  instance  East  Prussia,  where  all 
but  a  total  failure  has  taken  place.  Wheat  two-thirds  of  an 
average  yield,  variable  quality,  finest  weighing  63  to  64  lbs.', 
but  some  large  quantity,  very  light  poor  quality,  weighing 
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531bs. ;  but  the  chief  crop  consists  of  middle  quality,  weighing 
58  to  60  lbs.    Rye  (very  poor  yield)    suffered  during  the 
blooming ;  weight  allbs.    Barley  and  oats  somewhat  below  an 
average.    Peas    about  an  average.      Potatoes   half  a  crop, 
quality  good.    Hay  jiclded  deficient,  but  quality  leaves  very 
much  to  be  wished  for.    The  low  situated  districts  lost  their 
hay  from  floods,  others  had  to  leave  it  to  rot,  or  it  lay,  as  they 
could  not  get  it  carried  for  similar  reasons.    Posen  and  Pro- 
vince, Poland  Districts. — Both    in    Upper  and  Lower 
Poland  crops  of  wheat  very  unsatisfactory  in  quantity,  and 
quality  various,  the  Polish  wheat  having  partly  small  pickles ; 
at  the  same  time  there  are  some  fine  heavy  white  wheats.  Rye 
also  bad,  but  still  much  better  than  wheat,  particularly  the  early- 
sown.    Barley  yield  tolerably  good,  though  it  suffered  from 
hail.    Oats  and  buckwheat  middling.    Peas  a  full  average ; 
good  quality.    In  Posen  crops  turned  out  better  on  the  whole. 
Silesiaw  Districts. — Usual  breadth  sown.    Autumn  seed- 
ing  favourable,  but  the  dearth  prevented  it  from  germinating. 
Spring  sowing  late,  and  got  slowly  through.    Blooming  time 
suffered  from  cold  weather  to  a  moderate  extent.    Yield  on 
light  soils  good,  and  moderate  on  heavy.    The  yield  of  cereals 
in  general  85  to  05  per  cent,  of  an  average;  the  quality,  co- 
lour, condition,  weight,  &c,  are  on  the  whole  better  than  usual. 
Hay  full  average ;  clover  and  cloverseed  very  abundant.    Tur- 
nips moderate,  and  potatoes  25  per  cent,  below  an  average, 
taking  quantity  and   quality  into  consideration.    Stettin 
Districts. — Usual  breadth  of  land  sown  with  cereals.    Au- 
tumn, 1867,  unfavourable,  also  spring  this  year  not  good ;  low 
situated  fields  were  later :  this  will  to  a  certain  extent  account 
for  the  lightness  of  weight  and  bad  colour.  On  the  high  situated 
fields  the  plant  got  well  through  the  winter,  but  on  the  lowiy- 
Bituated  soils  they  suffered  from  wet.  Blooming  time  the  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  barley,  stood  apparently  luxuriant,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  were  very  satisfactory,  though 
apparently  the  rye  must  have  suffered  previously  from  frost, 
and  then  the  rain  which  set  in  during  the  blooming  must  have 
been  damaging  to  it.    A  deal  of  rust  and  mildew  is  prevalent, 
and  light  corn  is  the  cousequence  in  rye.    Wheat  is  not  so 
much  affected  as  rye.    Uckermark  and  Oderbruck  wheat  is  not 
so  fine,  and  heavy  as  usual.    For  reasons  stated  the  crops  have 
not  by  far  come  up  to  expectation,  and  considerably  below  last 
year's — say  wheat  15  per  cent,  below  average,  variable  in  qua- 
lity, but  generally  good ;  condition  middling,  generally  good ; 
weight  60  to  63  lbs.    Rye  25  per  cent,  below  average;  indif- 
ferent   quality    and    condition,    middling    colour,    weight 
571bs.      Barley     moderate    average,    indifferent    and    va- 
rious   in    quality    and     condition,     weight     50     to     52 
lbs.    Oats  full  average,  good  quality  and  condition,  weight 
361bs.    Peas  10 to  20  percent,  above  average,  good  quality, 
condition,  and  colour.    Potatoes  25  to  30  per  cent,  below 
average  yield,  quality  variable,  generally  good.    Hay  moderate 
average ;  first  cutting  nearly  lost,  but  the  second  turned  out  a 
satisfactory  and  bulky  crop.    Vor   Pom_erania  (An clam, 
Wolgast,  Griepswald,  Demhin,  Stralsund,  and  Bajltii) 
Districts. — Usual  breadth  sown  with  wheat,  rye  and  barley, 
but  more  of  oata  and  tares.    Last  anturan  sowing  was  com- 
pleted under  tolerably  favourable  auspices;  this  spring,  on 
good  dry  well-drained  soil,  sowing  was  pretty  well  managed ; 
but  in  the  low  situated,  heavy  soils,  the  sowing  was  very  un- 
favourable.   Owing  to  the  protracted  winter,  late  ana  wet 
spring,  sowing  was  extraordinarily  late  on  this  account ;  the 
grain  was  late  in  ripening,  and  developed  itself  slowly,  owing 
to  the  continued  cold  atmosphere.    Autumn  sowing  got  well 
through  the  protracted  winter  until  March,  but  suffered  from  a 
late  and  wet  spring,  besides  the  night-frosts  in  May ;  and  the 
continued  rain  in  June  and  July  were  disastrous  to  the  crop, 
causing  mildew  and  rust,  particularly  in  the  Stralsund  district. 
Many  estate-holders  will  not  have  enough  for  home  use,  and 
rye,  as  well  as  barley,  has  been  and  is  still  (particularly  the 
former)  being  imported.     It  was  fortunate  that  during  the  har- 
vesting the  weather  was  dry,  and  this  accounts  for  the  con- 
dition of  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  few  exceptions,  being  good. 
Wheat  two  thirds  of  an  average,  various  (for  reasons  above- 
stated)   in  quality  and  colour ;  average  weight  60  to  61  lbs, 
Rye  one-third  to  one-half  of  an  average ;  poor  quality ;  weight 
5*  to  55  lbs.    Barley  two-thirds  of  an  average  yield;  quality 
and  colour  various ;  weight  50  to  51  lbs.    Oats  good  average 
yield;  good  quality  and  colour:  weight  36  to  37 lbs.,  except 
in  the  Stralsund  district,  where  the  yield  is  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  short  of  an  average,  and  middling  quality.    The  same 


may  be  said  of  peas.  Potatoes  considerably  under  average 
yield  ;  quality  tolerably  good.  Hay  and  clover  first  cut  sativ 
factorily,  second  cut  not  so ;  quality  only  middling.  Ros- 
tock and  Wismar  (Mecklenburg  Schwerin)  Districts. 
— ibout  the  usual  average  sown  with  wheat,  rye,  and  barky, 
but  less  of  peas,  potatoes,  mangolds,  and  turnips,  but  moreot 
hay  and  oats.  Last  autumn  and  this  spring  tolerably  pood 
seedtime,  and  the  autumn-sown  got  well  through  the  protracted 
winter  and  spring.  The  frost  at  nights  in  May  impeded  the 
growth,  the  plants  being  thin  and  backward,  particularly  so  in 
the  Rostock  district.  In  the  Wismar  sections  the  young 
plants  stood  up  to  blooming  time  good ;  later  on  the  crops  suf- 
fered iu  both  districts  from  the  cold,  stormy  weather,  and  some 
thirty-six  different  estates  in  the  Rostock  section  suffered  se- 
verely from  hailstorms.  The  weather  being  fine  at  lianest 
time,  condition,  colour,  and  weight  are  very  good.  Wheat 
three-fourths  of  a  good  average  yield;  quality  various,  some 
thin  meagre  pickles,  owing  to  mildew  and  smut ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  quality  may  be  called  good  useful ;  weight  61  to 
62  lbs.  Rye  three-fourths  of  an  average  yield,  quality  various; 
weight  55  lbs.  Barley  seven-eighths  of  an  average,  quality 
various ;  weight  57  to  58  lbs.  Oats  full  average,  quality 
middling ;  weight  36  to  38  lbs.  Peas  considerably  below  an 
average  yield  ;  moderate  quality,  very  much  worm-eaten  and 
small.  Potatoes  three-fourths  of  an  average  yield;  quality 
middling.  Hay  in  quantity  a  bulky  crop,  but  a  large  portion 
is  entirely  spoiled,  and  an  equally  large  portion  extensively 
damaged.  Turnips  and  mangolds  20  to  30  per  cent,  under 
average.  Beans,  few  grown  in  Mecklenburg.  IUpe  and 
Rubsen  dissatisfactory,  particularly  in  quality.  Lubkck  and 
Lauenbcrg  Districts  :  Rye  was  well  housed,  but  yield  very 
middling,  and  many  fields  only  yielded  one-third  of  an  average. 
Wheat  and  oats  somewhat  better.  Potatoes  nearly  kail 
diseased.  Hay,  good  yield,  but  quality  bad  owing  to  the  wet 
weather.  Hamburgh  and  the  Elbe  Districts  :  As  far 
south  as  Saxony  usual  breadths  sown  with  cereals,  yvheat 
earned  in  good  condition,  but  the  pickles  are  much  shrivelled 
from  blight  and  mildew,  and  fine  plump  sorts  arc  scarce. 
Yield  very  disappointing  in  quality,  and  15  to  20  per  cent. 
below  an  average  in  quantity,  otherwise  sound  and  usefal ; 
weight  60  to  6 libs.  Barley  good  average,  and  chiefly  con- 
sists of  fine  mellow  colour  and  malts  well,  particularly  «ia. 
grown  in  the  Saal  districts.  North  of  the  Elbe,  quality  worse 
and  much  discoloured,  although  sound ;  weight  51  to  5311*. 
Beans,  quantity  about  an  average,  but  quality  poor,  and  sene- 
rally  will  not  be  fit  for  shipping  without  being  kiln-4n«- 
Peas  and  tares  veiy  moderate  crop,  but  quality  good.  HjJ 
is  very  poor  crop,  much  worse  than  wheat.  Potatoes  small 
crop,  but  sound.  Hay  large,  quality  and  condition  good.  Q& 
full  average,  quality  good,  weight  39  to  401bs.  Mak*s: 
Wheat,  very  bad  crop,  more  of  poor  than  fine  quality 
and  little  is  brought  to  market.  Rye  is  a  poor  produce,  ligM 
weight  and  poor  quality.  Oats  and  hay  good.  Holskw 
and  Sciileswig  Districts  :  Usual  breadth  sown.  Hre  f» 
wheat  got  in  well  last  fall,  but  the  summer  corn  was  very  W 
sown  this  spring,  and,  in  many  places,  under  most  UD<*T<K 
able  auspiees.  Up  to  March  the  autumn-sown  grain  lowed 
well,  but  in  April,  and  especially  in  May,  rye  suffered  severely, 
and,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  cause  of  the  poor  yield.  ** 
bloomed  in  general  good,  but  wheat  bloomed  during  ungenisi 
cold  weather,  and  the  frequent  rains  later  on  caused  nnny 
complaints  as  to  the  plant  bein$  "root-rotten.''  Wheat  S3  per 
cent,  of  an  average,  quality  various,  weight  61  to  62Ibs.on  w 
average.  Rye  small  yield,  say  70  per  cent,  of  an  average, 
quality  meagre  and  light;  5*  to  661bs.  Barley,  good  crop. 
quality  various,  some  thin  and  others  plump ;  condition  no 
satisfactory  everywhere,  owing  to  the  rain,  which  al*°  *ffecl. 
the  colour ;  weight  52  to  53  lbs.  Oats,  satisfactory  crop  in 
quantity  and  quality ;  colour  bad ;  weight  38  to  40  lbs.  &w> 
only  grown  for  home  use :  the  same  may  be  said  of  tannp . 
Potatoes  very  small  crop,  but  tolerably  free  from  disease;  i  «*> 
those  which  were  housed  before  the  rain  set  in  are  sausiactory. 
those  secured  later  were  housed  in  damp  condition,  nj 
abundant,  clover  also  a  bulky  crop;  but  »  Ae,a  wa£ ^JS 
during  the  wet,  consequently  in  bad  condition.  ^ 
Districts:  Weather  abnormal  since  the  middle  ot  last yc»> 
wet  being  prevalent,  frostless  winter  and  cold  w**"^ 
harvest  this  year  in  this  district  is  also  abnormal,  u 
breadth  sown  in  autumn  1866,  seed  time  tolerably  $*>*>  , 
the  plants  suffered  so  much  from  the  heavy  rain  in  winter,  •«■ 
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inundations  in  spring  on  heavy  and  low  situated  soil,  that 
Marly  all  the  rapeseed  and  a  deal  of  wheat  and  rye  had  to  he 
ploughed  up  in  the  spring,  namely,  in  the  Upper  Weser,  in 
the  Hilde&heim  and  Brunswick  districts,  which  latter  suffered 
also  from  rust  and  smut;  and  the  soil  so  ploughed  up, 
was  resown  mostly  with  oats,  consequently  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  this  cereal  was  sown.  The  unploughcd-up  sown 
autumn  corn  grew  ahead  in  spring  most  luxuriantly ;  hut  the 
sharp  night  frosts  in  May  did  harm  to  the  rye.  Blooming 
time  went  off  in  a  normal  state,  and  the  prospects  for  the  crops 
were  mostly,  close  upon  harvest,  very  much  praised,  so  much 
so  that,  on  thrashing,  the  actual  yield  turned  out  considerably 
behind  expectation.  The  rye  crop  in  the  whole  district  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  and  the  whole  provinces  of 
Hanover  were  dissatisfactory,  being  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
an  average  yield ;  quality  mostly  poor  and  light  in  weight ;  the 
imonnt  of  straw  is  satisfactory.  Wheat  promised,  close  up  to 
the  harvest,  an  abundant  crop  and  fair  quality,  but  it  suffered 
so  much  from  mildew  and  rust  that  the  result  has  turned  out 
sot  much  better  than  the  rye;  quality  various.  Barley, a 
moderate  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Oats  :  The  Upper 
Weser,  Hildesheim,  and  Brunswick  districts  are  enormous 
yield,  of  fine  quality  and  heavy  weight ;  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  on  the  coast  the  crop  is  iu  quantity  and 
quality  unsatisfactory,  hut  abundant  in  straw.  Peas  tolerably 
good,  but  few  are  grown  in  this  district.  Beans,  good  yield, 
fot  condition  damp.  Potatoes  on  the  coast  in  consequence  of 
vet  are  a  failure,  but  on  the  sandy  districts  the  yield  is  good ; 
the  (same  may  be  said  of  turnips  and  hay.  Emden  and  Leer 
(Hasoykr)  Districts;  Usual  breadth  sown  in  autumn 
1866  trader  pretty  favourable  conditions.  The  autumn  seed 
not  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  although  in  some  few 
parts  it  suffered  from  inundations.  During  the  blooming  time 
the  josat  plants,  with  the  exception  of  oats  and  beans,  stood 
thin  on  the  ground,  having  been  too  sparingly  sown.  Wheat, 
three  qaarters  of  an  average,  poor  quality,  the  pickles  being 
imperfect;  colour  greyish  ;  weight  55  to  58  lbs.  Rye,  half  a 
crop,  inferior  quality  ;  weight  55  to  57  lbs.  Oats,  full  average, 
good  colour,  light  weight,  32  to  33  lbs.  Beaus  (much  straw 
and  few  pods),  about  half  a  crop,  weight  55  to  63  lbs.,  good 
quality.  Rapeseed,  one-eighth  of  a  crop,  quality  good. 
Rniai  Districts  :  Yield  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  heavy 
rain ;  wheat  more  or  less  infected  with  smut  and  rust,  which 
has  lessened  the  yield  and  deteriorated  the  Quality,  except  rye, 
which  is  somewhat  better  than  expected.  Potatoes,  full  crop, 
but  the  late  kinds  show  symptoms  of  disease.  Oats,  good 
crop. 

Denmark. — Usual  breadth  of  land  sown.  Seed  time  in 
autumn  1866,  and  spring  1867,  pretty  good.  The  plants 
offered  somewhat  in  winter  from  the  inclement  weather. 
Blooming  time  also  not  favourable,  nor  was  the  weather  np  to 
harvesting,  when  it  however  changed  for  the  better,  and  the 
crops  were  at  last  pretty  well  housed.  Wheat,  large  yield  of 
straw,  but  15  to  30  per  cent,  short  of  an  average  in  corn  *, 
quality  not  fine,  being  greatly  mixed  with  shrivelled  pickles ; 
weight  60  to  61  lbs.  Barley  rather  dark  in  colour,  in  compa- 
nion to  average  seasons ;  weight  53  to  5 1  lbs. ;  yield  about  an 
average,  quality  variable.  Bye,  worse  crop  than  wheat  in 
"cry  respect.  Oats,  good  yield  and  quality;  40  to  41  lbs. 
1*08,  tares,  and  beans,  small  crop.  Potatoes,  very  poor  crop. 
Tornips  also,  though  somewhat  better  than  potatoes.  Hay, 
bulky  crop,  but  very  poor  quality,  owing  to  the  frequent  and 
copious  rains. 

Norway.— -Crops  very  unsatisfactory,  the  early  frost  and 
aow  played  sad  havoc  with  them.  Wheat,  a  failure  j  rye 
oats,  and  potatoes  next  to  it.  Barley  is  the  best  crop,  being, 
in  point  of  quantity  tolerably  satisfactory,  but  quality  very 
middling. 

Swedes. — In  consequence  of  the  incessant  rainy  weather 
and  protracted  winter  in  the  northern  sections,  nothing  but  rye 
could  be  sown  last  fall,  and  in  spring  a  good  deal  of  this  had  to 
k  ploughed  no  and  resown  with  summer  corn ;  aud  what  rye 
remained  unploughed  up  thrived  badly,  owing  to  the  cold 
•ioterlike  weather.  The  central  and  southern  sections  have 
fared  best,  the  crops  being  not  very  much  short  of  a  moderate 
ttwage. 

Hi' ssi*. — Rather  more  than  the  usual  breadth  of  land  sown 
*ith  cereals  and  the  seed  got  well  in  last  autumn,  but  not  so 
^titfactory  this  spring,  it  being  too  dry,  and  continued  so  wet 
luto  July,  when  heavy  rains  set  in,  doing  great  harm  to  the 


quality,  and  thus  reducing  the  quantity.  Early  blooming 
time  went  off  tolerably  good ;  but  then  excessive  heat  set  in 
and  continued  doing  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  Odessa, 
Cherron,  and  Astrachan  Governments ;  the  latter  suffered  se- 
verely from  locusts.  Wheat  very  short  yield ;  quality,  weight 
(particularly  the  Ghirka),  colour,  and  condition  good.  Hay 
crop  totally  lost.  Potatoes  and  turnips  good,  but  dear.  Rye 
crop  decidedly  very  deficient.  Barley  small  yield,  and  gene- 
rally light  in  weight.  Oat  crop  very  middling.  In  the  Taurida 
Government  the  crops  are  better  than  in  any  other  in  Russia, 
not  having  suffered  ho  much  from  drought.  In  Bessarabia  the 
plants  suffered  severely  from  drought,  and  crops  poor,  very 
deficient  indeed.  In  the  Surator  Government,  from  whence 
the  bulk  of  the  Saxonska  wheat  is  produced,  the  heavy  rains 
did  much  mischief  by  laying  the  wheat.  Azof  districts,  par- 
ticularly Taganrog,  the  usual  breadth  of  land  sown  with  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas,  and  got  satisfactorily  into 
the  soil.  Up  to  the  month  ot  May  the  growing  crops  pro- 
mised to  be  mmch  worse  than  same  time  1866,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  rain ;  but  after  then  rain  fell  copiously  ;  blooming 
time  went  off  well,  and  the  result  is  that  the  present  vield 
far  exceeds  that  of  1866 ;  quality  satisfactory,  particularly 
the  soft  kind  of  wheat  (Ghirka),  excellent  quality, 
weight  61  lbs.;  condition  also  excellent,  hard  wheat 
63  lbs.,  colour  of  those  kinds  not  satisfactory,  beautiful  colour 
being  scarce.  Hay  poor  crop,  but  potatoes  and  turnips  arc 
good,  although  few  were  planted.  Stocks  very  light ;  supplies 
itave  diminished  greatly  and  will  soon  cease  altogether,  and 
they  will  only  increase  early  next  year ;  in  the  interior  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  exists.  Russian  Poland,  particularly  the 
Governments  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  suffered  much  from 
floods,  and  thus  the  crops  are  very  unfavourable  ;  indeed,  in 
some  districts  scarcely  the  corn  sown  has  been  reaped ;  also  hay 
and  othercattle  food  have  throughout  not  yielded  well,  and  what 
little  here  and  there  has  been  reaped  is  of  inferior  quality.  In 
the  Kiew  districts,  crops  not  much  better  than  those  of  Podolia 
Volhynia.  North  Russia  had  a  disastrous,  protracted  harvest, 
a  deal  of  potatoes,  peas,  and  summer  corn  being  still  in  the 
field  end  of  October  ;  frost  and  rain  did  irreparable  damage, 
particularly  in  those  districts  north  of  St.  Petersburg,  so  that 
that  district  has  to  supply  not  only  Holland,  Belgium,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Holstein,  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  Denmark, 
Norway,  (Sweden,  and  Finland,  but  also  Pernau,  Libau,  and 
even,  more  or  less,  Riga  and  Archangel,  which  two  latter  ports 
(particularly  the  last-named")  usually  export  to  some  extent. 
In  Courland  the  rye  crop  is  better  than  in  Lithuaen,  where  it 
was  sown  late ;  summer  corn  and  hay  are  tolerably  good.  In 
Finland,  in  one-half  of  the  country,  the  crops  may  suffice  till 
early  in  the  summer ;  in  the  other  half,  next  to  nothing  grown ; 
the  early  and  severe  frosts  in  August  nipped  the  potatoes,  peas, 
and  beans,  and  also  summer  corn.  The  crops  for  the  last  ten 
years,  having  been  all  but  nil,  have  impoverished  the  country, 
and  the  requisite  credit  or  means  to  buy  food  difficult  to  be 
got. 

Turkey,  Moldavia,  Wallaciiia,  and  Hungary  Dis- 
tricts.— Turkey. — The  crops  are  very  bad,  except  in  those 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Danube,  indeed  so  much  so  that  the 
Government  has  prohibited  tho  export  of  grain  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Albania  via-  Scutari,  from  the  28th  November.  Mol- 
davia and  Wallaciiia. — The  last  year's  autumn-sown  seed 
in  Moldavia,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Wallachia,  perished 
nearly  altogether,  as  the  winter,  though  not  very  cold,  was  al- 
most throughout  snowless ;  the  warm  weather  caused  the  seed 
to  germinate  quickly,  and  the  perishing  cold  atmosphere  which 
immediately  followed  destroyed  the  germs  for  want  of  snow  to 

C'  id  them.  During  two  successive  years  the  harvest  has 
bad — say  in  18o5  and  1866.  During  this  spring  a  very 
large  breadth  was  sown,  considerably  more  than  the  usual 
breadth  (land  enough  exists  everywhere,  but  not  cultivated 
owing  to  the  want  of  hands).  The  soil  planted  in  autumn  1866, 
and  ploughed  up  again,  was  resown,  and  nearly  throughout, 
with  wheat  and  maize  ;  but  rye,  also  barley,  less  than  usual 
and  that  almost  exclusively  in  Wallachia  Minor,  where,  as  in 
the  whole  of  Wallachia,  much  rapeseed  was  sown,  which  seed 
only  used  to  grow  "  wildly  M  amongst  the  barley,  and  for  this 
reason  formerly  more  barley  was  sown  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rapeseed,  the  price  of  which  being  proportionately  high.  A 
severe  drought  set  in  after  blooming  time,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  hitherto  good  prospects  for  a  good  harvest,  the  plants 
having  till  after  blooming  time  promised  well.    It  rained  only 
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in  Wallachia  Minor,  the  com -chamber,  and  most  productive 
parts  in  the  Dannbian  Principalities ;  later  on  it  rained,  how- 
ever, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giurjrovo  and  in  the  higher  situ- 
ated parts  of  Moldavia.  In  the  vicinity  of  Galats,  also  near 
Talcschow,  and  nearly  in  the  greater  part  of  Moldavia, the  rain 
came  too  late,  and  the  wheat  crop  yielded  badly  in  point  of 
quantity  and  Quality,  and  the  maize  crop  middling  (the  latter 
is  brought  only  to  market  in  the  month  of  May),  whereas  the 
wheat  and  maize  crop  in  Minor  and  Upper  Wallachia  is  an  ex- 
tremely abundant  one,  and  quality  excellent ;  also  the  rape- 
seed  sown  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  abundant  vield.  live 
and  barley  less  grown,  but  quality  excellent.  None  of  this 
wheat  weighs  less  than  GOlbs.,  indeed  most  of  it  weighing  08  to 
04  lbs.  per  bushel ;  in  fact  all  kinds  of  grain  are  jjood- 
conditioncd,  heavy,  and  of  fine  colour.  The  harvest  is  so 
abundant,  that,  should  a  failure  take  place  next  year,  it  will  not 
matter  much,  it  being  this  season  nearly  impossible  to  get 
through  the  quantity  grown,  in  spite  of  the  many  thrashing- 
machines  lately  introduced.  It  is  a  great  drawback  that  just 
this  season  sufficient  means  of  transport  are  wanting,  as  at  the 
various  shipping  places  along  the  Upper  Danube  the  grain  is 
heaped  up  on  the  shore,  in  the  open  air,  for  want  of  warehouses 
to  put  it  into,  and  for  want  of  vessels  to  ship  it.  Kajiks  of 
about  1,400  quarters  make  a  freight  of  750,800  Turkish  lire 
from  Turn-Sewerin  and  Turn-Magurell  to  Galatz,  which  is 
more  than  the  average  freight  from  Galatz  to  Great  Britain. 
A  "  remarqueur,"  which  takes  up  five  empty  barges  to  Galatz, 
leaves  in  six  to  seven  days  for  050  Turkish  lire.  Uay  not 
abundant ;  this  article  is  not  particularly  cultivated,  but  left 
mostly  to  nature  to  produce  it  in  the  uncultivated  valleys. 
Turnips  only  red  quality  are  cultivated,  and  those  only  in  gar- 
dens, the  cultivation  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians 
and  Luovanians — a  sect  of  Russian  emigrants.  Potatoes  are 
also  only  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  not  being  much 
consumed  as  food  by  the  people.  Beans  (otherwise  an  article 
of  export  to  a  limited  extent)  is  this  year  a  failure.  Hungary 
has  had,  in  point  of  quantity,  with  tne  exception  of  maize,  an 
extraordinarily  bountiful  harvest,  particularly  of  wheat,  but  va- 
rious in  quality,  and  some  samples  contain  a  good  deal  of  smut, 
owing  to  the  rain  during  harvest ;  good  in  the  Banat  and 
Stuklweissenburg,  and  part  of  the  Theis  districts ;  whereas  the 
Upper  Theis  districts,  and  the  Basika,  the  weight  is  four  to 
five  pounds  lighter.  In  other  districts  the  weight  is  inferior 
again,  and  lighter  by  two  pounds,  so  that  on  the  average  60|lbs. 
per  bushel;  colour  various,  mostly  gprey  and  duff-looking. 
There  is  some  fine  bright  grain,  but  it  is  also  hard.  Rye  is 
good  in  both  quantity  and  quality ;  weight  57  to  58  lbs.  Oats 
an  average,  but  light;  weight  33  to  34 lbs.  Maize  a  de- 
ficient crop ;  suffered  from  dearth.  Barley  good  yield,  and 
contains  more  malting  qualities  than  last  year. 

Spain  and  Mediterranean  Districts.  —  Spain  : 
Wheat  the  best  crop  of  the  season,  and  even  it  is  deficient 
about  25  per  cent. ;  quality  fine ;  barley  poor  crop.  In  the 
Castilles  harvest  also  deficient,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  other  provinces.  The  crops  in  general  suffered  from 
dearth  and  excessive  heat  early  in  summer.  Portugal  :  The 
crops  are  even  worse  than  in  Spain ;  the  Southern  districts 
suffered  most.  Italy:  In  Tuscany  yield  is  generally  much 
short  of  an  average.  Lombardy  and  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Italy  scarcely  moderate  average.  In  the  Island  Sardinia  the 
yield  at  Cagliari  is  deficient,  having  suffered  from  a  heavy 
swarm  of  locusts  in  the  middle  of  June ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
island  the  crops  arc  said  to  be  tolerably  good.  In  Sicily 
crops  are  unfavourable,  owing  to  the  protracted  dearth  in  early 
summer.  Algiers  Districts  :  Crops  suffered  severely  from 
locusts,  but  more  so  from  dearth  and  excessive  heat ;  they  may 
be  called  a  failure,  and  it  will  require  large  assistance  to  bring 
the  population  through.  Barley,  the  chief  article  of  consump- 
tion, will  have  to  be  imported  to  a  considerable  extent;  many 
say  to  the  extent  of  one-and-a-half  million  quarters. 

Egypt. — Crops  have  turned  out  pretty  satisfactory. 

America. — The  breadth  of  land  sown  with  grain  is  about 
10  to  15  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  namely,  in  the  most 
of  the  States  fully  as  much  winter  and  considerably  more  of 
spring  wheat,  but  not  under  the  best  auspices,  the  weather 
being  unfavourable  Inst  fall  and  this  spring.  Some  of  the 
sections  suffered  from  midge,  but  there  have  been  few  or  no 
complaints  as  to  injury  from  "  chinch  bug,"  and  from  rust  only 
i  n  some  few  sections.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  full 
average  acreage  sown,  particularly  of  the  latter.    The  heavy 


rain  in  May  and  June,  followed  by  intense  and  protracted  heal, 
did  harm,  particularly  the  maize  crop  suffered  from  the 
drought;  it  dwarfed  the  plant  and  prevented  heading.  Again 
the  badish  weather  at  harvest  time  in  some  districts  injured 
the  crops,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  housed  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  the  quality  is  also  pretty  good;  the  weight  ii  here  and 
there  light,  owing:  to  shrivelled  pickles.  On  thrashing  it 
is  found  that  the  yield  per  acre  does  not  altogether  tarn  oat  so 
favourable  as  was  at  one  time  expected,  though  against  last 
year  the  yield  is  30  to  35  per  cent,  larger  on  the  average.  In 
the  Southern  States  the  yield  is  larger  than  for  several  yean 
past,  but  still  not  sufficient  for  home  use,  although  the  inhab- 
itants since  the  peace  are  gradually  getting  the  land  again  into 
cultivation  and  sown  with  wheat.  The  yield  of  rye  4  per 
cent,  more,  barley  4  per  cent,  less,  and  oats  3  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year,  although  oats  suffered  severely  in  some  sections 
from  ungeuial  weather.  Buckwheat  good  crop.  Potatoes  in 
the  potato-growing  districts  considerably  less  than  last  year, 
having  suffered  from  disease.  Maize  with  few  exceptions  a 
good  yield.  Canada  :  Winter  wheat  secured,  on  the  whole, 
in  fine  condition,  and  the  spring  wheat  crop,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  grown  of  late  years,  similarly  so.  Maize,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  satisfactory  crops.  Quality  and  condition  of  the 
crops  fine,  and  earlier  by  two  weeks,  this  applies  to  Upper  as 
well  as  Lower  Canada.  Australia  :  Crops  fully  as  good  as 
last  year's  in  every  respect,  and  indeed  in  most  cases  consider* 
ably  better.  Calitornia  and  Oregan  about  equal  to  ihc 
abundant  yield  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  quality  good,  bra? 
clean  and  plump,  weight  fully  601bs.  of  wheat;  barley  and 
oats,  particularly  barley,  are  deficient.  Maize  having  been 
more  largely  planted,  is'  fully  better  than  last  year.  Cnni: 
Crops  satisfactory  and  equally  as  large  and  good  as  last  year. 
The  same  is  reported  from  Australia. 

SEED-TIME. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— Owing  to  the  high  prices 
very  large  breadth  sown,  and  under  extraordinary  favourable 
auspices,  and  the  young  plants  are  looking  healthy.  The 
same  applies  to  Prance.  Holland. — The  usual  breadth 
sown  with  wheat,  rye,  and  winter-barley  under  favourable 
auspices.  Should  the  rapeseed  plant  get  well  through  the 
winter,  there  will  be  less  than  usual  of  spring  corn  sown; 
however,  it  mostly  happens  that  more  or  less  perished  seed  is 
ploughed-up  during  the  spring,  and  resown  with  grain ;  the 
same  remark  more  or  less  applies  to  Belgium.  As  to 
Germany,  the  Konigsbnrg  districts,  not  near  usual  breadih 
sown,  and  not  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  promises 
unsatisfactory.  Dantzig  districts,  first  sown  got  well  into  the 
ground,  but  has  since  suffered  from  rain  j  the  latest  sown  is 
somewhat  better,  but  progresses  slowly.  Stettin  districts 
considerably  better :  in  Silesia  for  instance,  excellent.  Id 
Vor-Pomerania  seed-time  late,  owing  to  protracted  harvest  and 
wet ;  and  put  into  the  grouud  not  under  good  auspices. 
Mecklendurg.— Better,  though  late,  and  not  altogether 
under  very  favourable  auspices.  Bremen  good.  Hanoyekia- 
—Poor  seed-time,  owing  to  the  rainy  weather,  and  a  good  deal 
of  land  not  sown  ;  what  did  get  put  iuto  tbe  ground  sfanu* 
tolerably  well,  rapeseed  excepted,  which  stands  middling. 
Holstein  and  Schleswig;  Late  and  unfavourable  seed-time. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.— Not  good.  Russia.— 
On  the  whole  tolerably  satisfactory.  Danubian  Peeki- 
palities. — Excellent:  not  too  much  nor  too  little  rain  lias 
fallen.  Such  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  soil  that  a  few 
days*  dry  weather,  with  dry  winds,  makes  the  soil  quite  as  firm 
as  a  stone,  and  the  crust  to  burst ;  on  the  other  hand,  fonr  or 
five  days'  rain  makes  the  soil  and  roads  bottomless,  and  no 
plough  can  work  on  the  fields.  Large  breadth  of  land  sown 
with  wheat.  America.— Prospects  for  the  comine  crops  not 
good.  Autumn-sown  wheat  in  the  west  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from  extreme  dearth,  retarding  the  growth,  and  m 
some  of  the  States  the  bug  and  worm  have  destroyed  the  plant 
completely,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  large  area  of  the 
country  has  suffered  in  this  way.  This  is  truly  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  should  it  prove  to  be  wide  spread,  it  will  prove  a 
great  national  calamity  ^  but  we  trust  we  shall  not  have  a 
failure  in  the  winter  seed.  In  California  and  Onega  wry 
large  breadth  sown,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  the  comin? 
crops,  which  so  far  look  well,  will  yield  twenty  million  biuneh, 
and  60  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  and  a  proportionate 
increase  in  barley. 
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PRICES. 


Daxtzic,  21st  Dcccmber.~Sharp  frost,  with  snow  at 
interval*.  Navigation  closed.  Supplies  light,  demand  slick, 
ewept  for  fine  wheats,  which  fully  maintain  their  value ;  whilst 
middling  and  ordinary  sorts  could  only  be  quitted  at  a  reduc- 
tion. Rye  somewhat  lower.  Barley:  Small  supply.  Peas 
steady.  Wheat,  fine621bs.,  high  mixed  74*..  to  70s.;  COlbs. 
fiur  quality  71s.  6d.  to  7«s.  6d. ;  mixed  59*lbs.  to  COlbs.,  68s. 
to  68s.  (5d.  per  4061bs.  Large  barley,  38s.  per  *4Slbs.  Bye, 
48*.  to  50».  per  4801bs.    Peas,  45s.  to  46s.  per  5201bs. 

STtrri^,  21st  December.  —  Supplies  have  decreased 
snttmlly.  The  Islaud  navigation  is  now  closed,  and  the 
pa&tgc  to  sea  is  interrupted ;  indeed  the  season  may  be  said 
to  be  at  an  end.  The  trade  is  steady,  and  some  enquiries  per 
spring  from  east  coast  of  Great  Britain ;  I  myself  have  bought 
for  British  and  foreign  account  a  few  cargoes  of  611bs.  to  C2ibs. 
Marts, at  and  at  pan  67s.  to  68s.  per  50ilbs.  for  April,  1868. 
1  note  to-day  wheat  OUbs.  to  621bs.,  Uckermark  68s., 
Stettin  05s.  6d.  to  66s.,  good  Hungarian  62s.  6d.  to  63s.  6d.  • 
501bs.  Odcrbruck  barley,  38s. ;  52lbs.  to  531bs.  dressed 
Moravian  and  Silesian  40s.  to  41s.  per  4*81bs.  Peas: 
Feeders  and  boilers  4Cs.  to  48s. ;  581bs.  rye  49s.  per  4801bs. ; 
oats,  351bs.  to  361bs.,  25s.  to  25s.  6d.  per  3201bs.  f.  o.  b. 
April,  1863. 

Axclvm,  Wolgast,  Greitswald,  Diyiiix,  and  Stral- 
U.M),  21st  December.  —  Stocks  are  light  and  supplies 
moderate.  A  good  trade  has  of  late  been  done,  chiefly  by- 
steamer  and  sailing  vessel  to  Scotland  and  London ;  also  some 
«ks  bare  been  made,  per  spring,  for  British,  Belgian,  and 
Hamburgh  account,  a  few  thousand  quarters  of  which  were 
bought  through  m?  medium,  per  April  shipment.  Quotations 
to-day  are,  for  6 libs,  red  wheat,  78s.  to  78s.  6d.  per  5041bs. ; 

ollbs.  to  52lbs.  barley,  3Ss.  per  4481bs. ;  371bs.  to  381bs.  oats, 
27».  per  3201bsn  f.  o.  b.  first  open  water  in  spring. 

Bosroci,  December  23.— We  have  had  genuine  wintry 
weather,  {rest,  snow,  hail,  and  rain  alternately.     I  may  here 


remind  my  friends  tliat  though  the  river  from  the  town  to  near 
Warremunde,  the  mouth  of  our  river,  may  be  frozen  over,  we 
can  ship  overland  in  waggons  ;  consequently  so  long  as  the 
Sound  or  rather  the  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore  Roads  keep 
open  we  can  ship ;  consequently  our  port  is  the  latest  closed  in 
winter,  and  the  first  open  in  spring,  which  is  often  of  great 
value  to  parties  who  may  wish  to  have  their  shipments  off  ere 
the  gross  of  those  from  the  Upper  Baltic,  &c.,  arrives.  Sup- 
plies are  moderate  for  the  time  of  the  year ;  what  comes  to 
town  is  chiefly  from  dealers  in  the  interior.  I  seldom  knew 
stocks  so  light ;  what  has  come  and  comes  to  town,  has  been 
sent  off  either  direct  or  indirect  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  &c. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  at  present  5,000  qrs.  sold  and  unsold 
wheat  in  the  place :  some  6,000  qrs.  were  bought  through  my 
medium  for  Scotland  chiefly,  and  of  other  grain  not  more  than 
is  required  for  home  use.  I  note  for  immediate  shipment 
61  to  62ibs.  wheat,  75s.  per  5041bs.  firth  and  to  London  and 
other  places  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  freight-paying. 
Ships  scarce,  and  freight  3s.  to  the  firth  or  coal  port  j  3s.  3d. 
east  coast  of  Scotland  j  3s.  6d.  east  coast  England ;  3s.  Od. 
London ;  4e.  3d.  west  coast  England  and  east  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  demand  for  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  London  and 
Scotland,  as  also  for  Holland,  continues ;  but  few  sellers,  for 
want  of  stocks,  supplies,  and  ships. 

WismaR,  December  23.— Prices  are  about  the  same  as  ours ; 
quality  and  condition  of  the  grain  similar  to  ours.  Perhaps 
purchaseable  6d.  or  la.  per  qr.  below  Rostock  quotations. 

Hamburg,  December  21.— Trade  slow,  and  prices  have 
slightly  given  way.  A  moderate  business  done  of  late  in  the 
common  run  for  French  and  Spanish  account,  also  to  Holland. 
Present  quotations :  Lower  Elbe  601bs.  wheat,  67«. ;  Marks 
Saale,  60  to  611bs.,  68s.  6d. ;  Hungarian,  61  to  631bs.,  64e.  to 
64e.  6d. ;  Bohemian,  60  to  611bs.,  68s.  to  68s.  6d.  Contract 
wheat,  per  December,  63s.  to  64«. ;  April  and  May,  63s.  to 
63s.  6d.  free  on  board  per  4801bs.  Barley,  per  December,  46a. 
to  47s.  free  on  board  per  ±481bs.  Lower  Elbe  oats,  26s.  to 
26s.  6d.  per  3201bs.,  the  French  being  buyers  at  said  rates. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  society,  a 
letter  from  M.  Cretin-Borne,  dated  39,  Devon-street,  Eglinton- 
*wt,  Glasgow,  in  regard  to  a  new  system  of  draining  by 
irons  of  a  siphon,  was  submitted,  along  with  remarks  on  the 
»me  by  Professor  Macquorn  Rankine,  consulting  engineer  to 
the  «onety.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  M.  Borne, 
aid  to  send  him  a  copy  of  Professor  Rankinc's  report,  which 
»Hwb  that  drainage  Dy  means  of  siphon-pipes  has  already  been 
pst  in  practice  in  this  country  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  with 
perfect  success.  Both  communications  were  directed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  following  communication,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  by 
Ur.  J.  J.  Pratt*  Consol-General,  South  African  Republic,  was 
loathe  table: 

M  Consulate,  Sooth  African  Republic, 

60,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C., 

London,  16th  December,  1867. 

"Sir, — From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  your  locality,  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you,  not 
with  the  view  of  promoting  emigration  so  much  as  opening  a 
Mediom  through  which  information  mar  be  disseminated  rela- 
tive to  the  South  African  Hepublic,  which  up  to  lately  has 
hem  very  little  known,  but  is  daily  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion, few  countries  offering  equal  advantages  in  pasturage, 
vater,  or  general  fertility  of  soil  for  sheep-farming,  cattle- 
breeding,  or  general  agriculture— the  pursuits  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  25,000  white  inhabitants.  All  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  admit  that  no  country  enjoys  a  more 
healthy  climate,  rendered  cool  by  its  altitude,  and  in  every  way 
veil  suited  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans. 

"Coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  products  are 
fowa  ia  suitable  localities ;  while  on  the  higher  lying  lands, 
««ilar  to  'New  Scotland'  and  *  Industrie,'  the  finest  wheat, 


cereals,  and  fruit  thrive ;  indeed,  farming  common  to  Kugland 
is  most  successfully  carried  on. 

«  Land  at  present  being  very  cheap,  will  of  itself  be  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to 
construct  either  a  clieap  line  of  railway,  tramway,  or  road^ 
suitable  for  traction  engines,  from  the  capital  to  the  new  settle- 
ments, and  such  other  main  roads,  that  Will  reduce  the  dis- 
tance and  decrease  the  cost  of  transport  of  produce. 

"  With  Buch  increased  facilities,  the  South  African  Republic, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Transvaal*  is  destined  to  become  the 
storehouse  of  South  Africa,  supplying  the  neighbouring  States 
with  grain  and  other  cereals  at  present  imported  from  foreign 
markets. 

"  As  Consul-Gcneral  for  the  country*  I  have  received  com- 
missions from  residents  to  find  suitable  purchasers  for  nine 
farms,  of  6,000  acres  each,  severally  suited  for  shecn-runs, 
cattle,  coffee,  and  general  farming ;  diagrams  of  which  I  am 
expecting.  As  there  may  be  from  time  to  time  further  com- 
missions, it  is  my  desire  to  appoint  some  party  in  connexion 
with  each  club  as  agent  on  commission,  to  whom  I  could  for- 
ward diagrams  of  farms  for  sale  with  general  information,  and 
thus  privately  be  the  means  of,  I  trust,  pointing  out  a  country, 
the  great  natural  advantages  of  which,  both  in  a  mineral  and 
agricultural  sense,  is  destined,  as  it  becomes  more  known,  to 
attract  equal  attention  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

"I  am  expecting  the  finance  minister  by  this  or  next 
month's  mail,  and  shall  be  happy  to  forward  information  for 
the  use  of  your  club,  or  those  who  may  have  sons  or  friends 
who  contemplate  leaving  England. 

"  Any  suggestion  you  may  make  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  receiving. — 1  am,  sir,  yours 
very  truly,  "J.J.Pkaii." 
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AGEICULTURAL     EDUCATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  Frimlingham  Farmers'  Club  was  held  on 
Monday,  Jan.  6,  in  the  Crown  Hotel,  when  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, "  Agricultural  Education,"  was  introduced  by  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  F.  S.  Corra3CE.  The  attendance  of  the  members 
was  large,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  weather. 

The  President  said  Agricultural  Education  was  a  subject 
which  had  been  discussed  by  the  members  of  that  club  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  it  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Crowfoot  in  a  most  excellent  lecture ;  but  there  would  be  a 
distinction  between  that  lecture  and  the  one  he  was  about  to 
give,  inasmuch  as  he  proposed  to  touch  rather  upon  the  broader 
features  of  some  distinctive  systems  of  education  than  attempt 
to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  matter  or  thing  taught.  lie  put 
it  to  the  clergy  whether  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  laity 
should  come  forward  and  speak  on  this  subject.  His  reasons 
were  the  great  importance  that  this  subject,  now  more  espe- 
cially, possessed.  Up  to  the  present  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  at  least,  a  comparative  indifference  to  it ; 
but  within  the  last  two  or  three  vears  there  had  been  a  stir 
upon  it  in  all  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  there  were  many 
accusations  against  the  system  of  education  now  prevailing ; 
in  the  middle  class  they  heard  great  grumbling  at  the  com- 
mercial and  grammar  schools ;  and  the  lower  classes  also  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  those  blessings  which  had  been 
so  generally  diffused  among  other  classes.  As  a  proof  of  the 
discontent  among  the  higher  classes  he  could  do  no  better  than 

2 note  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  a  double  first-class  man  at 
kford,  lately  made  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Corranoe  then  read 
several  extracts  from  Mr.  Lowe* s  speech  condemnatory  of  the 
system  which  has  prevailed  of  making  "  classical "  studies  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  the  only  branches  of  education,  im- 
parted at  our  public  schools  and  universities.  These  were 
not  new  views,  and  he  quoted  them  to  show  that  there  was  a 
movement  in  tliis  respect  in  the  upper  classes.  As  to  the 
middle  classes,  they  knew  what  had  taken  place  in  this  county 
not  long  ago ;  the  Framlingham  College  was  a  proof  that  the 
movement  extended  to  the  middle  classes.  The  lower  classes 
asked  in.  no  uncertain  tones  to  be  educated.  They  could  not 
be  postponed.  The  question  was  most  urgent.  He  could 
show  that  it  was  very  much  to  their  advantage  as  employers  of 
labour  that  the  lower  classes  should  be  educated.  He  then 
quoted  from  Combe  to  show  the  uselessness  for  work  of  a  man 
totally  uneducated.  They  heard  from  the  manufacturing  dis- 
"tricts  that  they  could  not  compete  with  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  because  they  had  to  deal  with  an  unedueated  class, 
and  he  thought  that  it  might  be  accepted  that,  as  employers  of 
labour,  they  were  all  concerned  in  tne  question  of  education. 
This  necessity  for  education  extended  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
for  the  agricultural  labourer  must  no  longer  be  considered  as 
a  mere  boor,  but  he  was  a  skilled  labourer.  Therefore,  as  em- 
ployers of  labour,  they  were  interested.  Socially  they  were 
not  less  so ;  for  to  those  who  had  studied  the  phases  of  modern 
society  thus  much  was  observable,  that  the  education,  the  in- 
telligence, and  refinement  of  the  higher  classes  made  them  ad- 
verse to  anything  like  the  employment  of  force.  Supposing, 
in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  laws  were  relaxed  (and  the 
legislation  as  to  master  and  servant  was  a  proof  that  this  would 
be  the  case),  and  that  the  persons  of  one  class  were  left  com- 
paratively ignorant  whilst  the  other  became  more  enlightened 
and  refined,  what  would  occur  ?  These  laws  would  not  meet 
their  savage  state.  They  were  amenable  to  notliing  but  force, 
whilst  the  upper  class  appealed  to  nothing  but  reason.  An 
iguorant  man  saw  law  only  in  proportion  to  its  force.  The 
only  choice  left  was  what  sort  of  education  should  be  given, 
and  what  means  should  be  employed  to  impart  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  different  systems  that  prevailed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  those  of  one  or  two  other 
countries,  commencing  with  the  educational  system  of  the  Irish 
national  church.  In  1832  the  British  Government  instituted 
a  commission  for  aiding  the  national  education,  the  result 
being  a  system  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
purely  secular,  because  all  religious  instruction  was  eliminated, 
except  that  which  all  sects,  including  the  Roman  Catholics! 


approved.  That  was  the  Irish  system  so  much  belauded  by 
the  secular  school,  and  it  was  time  to  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 
From  1833  to  IS  41  the  number  of  schools  increased  from  7S11 
to  3,426,  and  the  pupils  from  107,000  to  464,000— a  fact  which 
was  claimed  by  the  secularists  as  a  triumphant  success.  If 
they  went  further,  however,  they  would  find  that  that  success 
was  limited ;  for  in  1851  the  number  was  less,  it  being  4(50,000. 
In  1861  they  found  it  still  less— 395,000.  This  seemed  by  bo 
means  a  satisfactory  proof  that  this  was  a  system  which  should 
be  adopted  throughout.  They  might,  indeed,  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  failure,  because  there  were  many  considerations  to 
be  looked  at  in  Ireland — such  as  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  great  decrease  of  the  population. 
They  might  be  told  that  the  per-ceutage  of  non-educated 
people  was  less  now  than  it  was  in  1841 ;  but  he  was  pre- 
pared for  that  objection,  because  there  had  been  an  enormous 
emigration,  chiefly  from  the  non-educated  classes,  which  would 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  statistical  propor- 
tion of  those  who  were  educated  to  those  who  were  not.  As 
to  the  system  itself,  it  was  adopted  to  meet  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  education  ia  say 
other  way,  and  certainly  by  this  means  a  very  large  number  of 
grossly  ignorant  people  had  been  raised  to  a  comparatirc  en- 
joyment of  education ;  but  what  had  been  the  results?  Tbfrc 
were  those  well  acquainted  with  the  social  state  of  Ireland  who 
told  them  that  by  this  purely  secular  education  we  had  not 
gained.  Education  had  not,  as  they  had  seen,  proportionately 
advanced ;  and  the  classes  who  were  educated  were  not  better 
citizens,  but  had  simply  become  more  dangerous.  He  next  de- 
scribed the  Scotch  system  of  national  education,  tracing  it  from 
1560-61,  when  repeated  applications  were  made  hy  the  Re- 
formed Church  for  the  restitution  of  Church  property  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education.  He  alluded  to 
acts  passed  in  1567,  1568,  1592  ;  aud  said  in  1816  the  Privy 
Council  directed  that  in  every  parish  where  convenient  a  school 
should  be  established  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  This  was  not  fully  carried  out  till  1696, 
when  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  school  and  a  school- 
master appointed  in  every  parish  not  already  provided,  and  that 
it  should  be  conducted  by  the  advice  of  the  heritors  (meaning 
the  landlords  and  the  ministers).  The  tenants  were  to  pay 
half  the  rate  if  the  landlords  could  recover  it.  Schools  were 
established  in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  This  was  a  national 
system  upon  the  broad  basis  of  an  established  church ;  it  was 
undenominational,  simply  because  there  were  no  denomina- 
tions ;  and  even  when,  as  was  natural,  these  sprang  np,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  affected ;  but  the  school  depended  more  on  tlte 
success  of  the  teacher  than  the  denomination  of  the  school. 
The  parents  might  differ  in  religious  belief  from  those  who 
conducted  the  school,  but  they  sent  their  children.  The  edu- 
cation was  compulsory  upon  all  parishes ;  it  was  established 
on  the  principle  of  a  rate,  it  was  subject  to  the  minister,  the 
heritors,  and  the  presbvtery  upon  certain  points,  but  was  it 
applicable  to  England  P  Before  answering  that  question  be 
described  the  English  system.  In  England,  both  from  the 
superior  wealth  of  the  community  and  the  more  ample  endow- 
ment of  the  Established  Church,  the  voluntary  principle  had— 
if  it  had  not  completely  kept  up  with  increasing  wants— suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  the  ground  sufficiently  to  pre?ent  the  real 
necessity  for  State  interference  or  local  taxation.  The  clergy 
of  all  denominations  were  the  active  power ;  and  from  their 
social  position,  as  well  as  their  means,  those  of  the  Established 
Church  had  covered  the  country  with  schools.  He  then  stated 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1833,  showing  that  State  aid  was 
divided  into  building  grants,  capitation  grants,  and  (prior  to 
1861)  grants  for  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  &c  The  re- 
cipients of  the  grants  were  schools  connected  with  some 
religious  body.  In  1866  the  Church  of  England  received 
£350,000,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  £68,000,  the  Wes- 
leyan  schools  £28,000,  the  Roman  Catholic  £26,000,  and  the 
Parochial  Union  schools  £120.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
Wcsleyans  alone  had  shown  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
grant  made  to  them,  the  increase  in  their  instance  bemg 
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£2,076.  He  then  stated  the  conditions  under  which  the  grants 
were  made,  and  then  summed  up  the  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  saying  the 
Irish  was  principally  secular,  the  Scotch  was  that  the  schools 
were  supported  by  rates,  and  the  English  was  almost  purely 
voluntary,  aided  by  the  state.  Next  he  noticed  the  aguments 
of  secularists  against  religious  education.  They  were  told  that 
education  into  which  the  religious  element  was  introduced  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  pointed  to  Prussia 
asd  America,  in  which  the  [numerical  ratio  of  the  instructed 
population  was  greater  than  in  England.  They  asserted  that 
in  England,  just  where  the  need  was  greatest,  no  State  aid 
vasgifcn;  that  parishes  where  a  certain  sum  could  not  be 
nisd  voluntarily  got  no  grant ;  and  no  doubt  these  were 
shortcomings  of  the  system.  But  what  was  the  system  the 
secularists  wished  to  introduce  P  They  must  take  care  that 
they  had  not  to  choose  between  two  evils,  instead  of  between 
an  evil  and  a  good  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  said  that  the  cupidity 
o' parents  was  so  great  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  it 
!>t  the  means  now  at  their  disposal,  and  thev  advocated  com- 
pulsion, and  said  to  the  clergy,  "  You  arc  hard  pressed,  you 
lack  funds ;  why  don't  you  just  set  aside  this  little  item  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  the  whole  case  can  be  met.  If  you  do 
away  with  this  religious  instruction  you  can  have  a  rate." 
Sow  he  (the  president)  contended  that  there  was  no  taxation 
more  grossly  unjust  than  a  rate,  inasmuch  as  only  upon  a  small 
Meant  of  the  national  wealth  was  it  placed — only  upon 
1*6,000,000  out  of  £550,000,000.  That  was  a  vital  objection  to 
i  rate  were  there  no  others,  but  there  were.  The  rate  would 
be  levied  upon  all  denominations  alike,  and  secular  education 
was  therefore  a  necessity,  and  they  could  have  nothing  else. 
He  might  be  told  that  the  rate  was  levied  in  Scotland,  and  yet 
there  were  bo  denominational  difficulties ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  tlria  country  the  great  difficulty  would  be  the 
iectarian  feeling  which  prevailed,  and  in  which  it  differed  from 
Scotland.  Then  in  Scotland  the  parochial  schools  were  governed 
by  the  heritors  and  tlie  ministers,  and  it  would  not  be  acceptable 
jure  for  the  landowners  and  clergy  enormously  to  predominate 
ia  the  council  whicta  ruled  the  schools.  Scotland  could  not  to 
quoted,  and  this  principle  of  rating  he,  without  hesitation,  re- 
jected (applause).  Next  was  the  question  ,of  compulsory 
attendance;  and,  as  to  this,  America  was  constantly  quoted. 
There  they  had  truancy  haws,  and  in  1868,  in  Boston,  the 
number  of  cases  of  truancy  investigated  was  4,230,  the  number 
of  absences  from  school  for  truancy  was  6,038.  The  number 
of  complaints  against  habitual  truants  was  88 ;  number  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  80 ;  to  one  year's  imprison- 
neat,  26 ;  to  six  years',  13 ;  to  three  years',  1 ;  and  in  proba- 
tion, 38.  These  •'  criminals"  were  taken  to  the  house  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  With  such  laws  they  would 
opct  a  proportionate  effect,  but  he  quoted  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Frsser,  one  of  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who 
tad  visited  America,  that  even  in  Massachusetts  the  attendance 
*t  sthool  was  not  superior  to  Scotland,  lie  stated  the  ratio 
?f  attendance  at  schools  to  be  the  following : — In  America,  1 
ia  5 ;  in  Prussia,  I  in  6*25  ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  6*5 ;  in  Hol- 
land, 1  in  811 ;  in  France,  I  in  9 ;  and  in  England  and  Wales, 
1  in  77.  This  did  not  show  any  very  extraordinary  result 
•hen  they  considered  that  what  had  been  attained  in  England 
tad  been  arrived  at  entirely  by  a  voluntary  principle.  Next, 
he  considered  the  tiling  to  be  taught,  and  he  quoted  at  length 
from  Combe,  whose  view  was  that  doctrinal  religion  should  not 
<*  taught,  but  that  if  Nature  and  her  laws  were  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  young,  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
morality,  were  instilled  and  gradually  recognized  as  an  inevi- 


cousequence.    In  fact  Combe  trusted  by  a  secular  edu- 
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cation,  by  raising  the  minds  of  young  persons'  to  inquire  into 
natural  laws,  to  instil  religion,  lie  (the  President)  asked 
whether  such  an  education  as  would  be  likely  to  produce  such 
iwults  could  possibly  he  given  to  a  child  P  The  time  (up  to 
the  age  of  10  or  II)  was  so  small  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  He  then  again  alluded  to  the  educational  system  of 
j|w  United  States,  where,  he  said,  the  theory  was  that  the  re- 
j'rious  instruction  not  given  in  the  day-school  could  be  given 
u>  the  Sunday-school ;  but  he  contended  this  had  entirely 
uued,  and  made  copious  quotations  in  support  of  his  conten- 
{*••  He  also  quoted  from  Cousin,  the  great  eclectic  phi- 
*«>pher,wbo  was  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  eclecti- 
™m ;  nxna  Guizot  and  from  Von  Altenstein  (minister  of  pub- 
lic attraction  in  Prussia  from  1816  to  1840),  who  had  ex- 


pressed opinions  virtually  against  purely  secular  education. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  principle  on  which  religious  instruction 
rested.  It  rested  first  upon  the  acceptation  of  a  God  to  be 
worshipped.  They  first  accepted  that  as  a  personal  fact,  and 
upon  that  basis  all  their  thoughts,  devotion,  and  religious 
principles  were  founded,  and  this  personal  idea  they  found  es- 
pecially in  dealing  with  the  young.  In  the  infancy  of  all  na- 
tions, as  in  the  infancy  of  individuals,  anthropomorphic  ten- 
dencies would  prevail — that  was,  men  would  worship  such  a 
deity  as  they  were  themselves,  but  of  a  higher  nature.  The 
very  first  prayer  that  children  were  taught  addressed  God  as  a 
Father  and  a  Friend.  And  was  this  to  give  place  to  philoso- 
phic abstraction  P  He  could  not  consider  that  any  such  prin- 
ciple generally  applied  would  have  the  slightest  vestige  of  suc- 
cess (Hear,  hear).  Then,  again,  the  voluntary  system  rested 
on  voluntary  effort  and  zeal,  whilst  the  secular  system  rested  on 
compulsion  and  a  rate.  Under  the  compulsory  system  there 
was  no  personal  object  to  the  teacher,  except,  possibly  to  qua- 
lify his  pupils  so  as  to  get  a  grant,  or  in  the  case  of  wme  pupil 
of  unusual  ability  to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  some  college  dis- 
tinction. But  with  the  teacher  of  religious  class,  of  whatever 
denomination,  it  was  very  different — he  went  into  it  as  the 
grandest  work  of  his  life.  He  did  not  think,  then,  there 
should  be  a  semblance  of  hesitation  in  the  choice  between 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  But  what  were  the  present 
requirements — how  were  they  to  be  met?  He  admitted  that 
the  voluntary  system  did  not  quite  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  conditions  now  imposed  before  a  grant  was  given. 
It  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  popnlation  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  not  to  the  wealth  of  the  parish  (Hear,  hear).  The 
inspection  should  be  undenominational.  The  examination  of 
schools  by  inspectors  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  schools 
belonged  was  very  expensive,  and  did  not  produce  an  adequate 
result.  What  the  State  had  to  do  with  was,  not  religious  in- 
struction— the  Government  grants  were  for  secular  education, 
but  thev  must  not  eliminate  the  religious  element.  He  thought 
they  might  go  so  far  on  the  rating  principle  as  to  have  an  or- 
phanage for  a  county,  and  a  school  supported  by  a  county  rate. 
He  should  like  to  see  one  of  those  great  union-houses  converted 
into  such  a  use,  instead  of  the  very  useless  purpose  to  which 
it  was  now  put.  It  was  amid  great  difficulty  that  they  took 
their  choice.  In  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  compro- 
mise must  enter.  They  must .  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
were  the  vital  points.  He  would  say  one  word  to  dissenters— 
they  were  equally  interested  with  churchmen  in  this  matter. 
They  might  possibly  think — he  had  seen  signs  that  some  of 
them  had  lately  thought — that  they  might,  to  attain  this  great 
end  of  education,  relax  somewhat  in  certain  respects.  He 
had  seen  it  with  regret,  and  he  would  beg  them,  before  they 
were  prepared  to  make  this  great  sacrifice,  and  advocate  secular 
instruction  as  the  only  mode  in  which  general  education  could 
be  given  to  this  nation,  to  count  the  cost.  The  cost  might 
even  amount  to  the  loss  of  that  respect  in  which,  from  the  con- 
sistency of  their  opinions,  they  had  been  held ;  the  loss  of  that 
regard  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  felt  towards 
one  another ;  it  might  be  the  loss  of  that  Christian  charity 
which  now  exists  between  the  sects.  Now  this  was  no  light 
matter  to  decide.  Let  him  also  urge  them  for  another  reason, 
which  was  this — between  them  and  the  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  very  little  in  common.  Between  the 
portico  and  the  chapel  there  was  a  perfect  gulf;  there  was  no 
common  feeling  between  them,  ana  he  did  not  say  he  did  not 
honour  the  chapel  in  that  respect.  Bid  they  suppose  the  cold 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  modern  philosophy  would  recognize  the 
principle  of  sect  ?  It  abominated  it  from  its  heart.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  nineteenth  century  would  join  with  the  dis- 
senters, but  for  what  P  To  destroy  the  church  first,  and  then 
to  destroy  the  dissenters  (Hear,  hear).  Let  them  be  perfectly 
aware  of  this—  he  had  himself  walked  in  the  portico,  and  he 
knew  the  feeling  of  those  scientific  men  and  tne  conversation 
among  themselves.  He  need  say  no  more  than  this — "  Count 
the  cost,  know  the  line  you  propose  to  take,  and  then  do  it  if 
you  like"  (applause).  In  conclusion,  he  said  be  had  foreseen 
what  was  coming,  and  had  taken  his  choice,  and  they  must  re- 
member it  was  only  a  choice  which  now  remained  to  them  ;  it 
was  imminent,  and  was  advancing  every  day  upon  them,  and 
they  must  form  their  opinions  now.  There  were  many  re- 
quirements in  the  present  system  which  must  be  met.  On  many 
sides  it  would  be  attacked,  and  it  must  show  itself  capable  of 
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embracing  a  much  wider  field,  and  satisfying  a  much  lamer 
want,  and  he  bade  them  look  to  it.  With  these  observations  he 
left  the  matter  in  their  hands  for  discussion  (applause). 

Mr.  Taylor  (Framlingham)  asked  for  au  explanation  of  the 
statement  of  the  President  as  to  thesvstem  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  for  he  believed  the  Truancy  laws  were  in  ex- 
istence only  in  Massachusetts.  He  knew  they  were  State  laws, 
and  not  the  enactment  of  Congress,  and  he  believed  they  were 
in  operation  only  in  Massachusetts. 

The  President  :  They  have  broken  down  completely. 

Mr.  P.  Head  (Framlingham)  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Professor  Fawcett,  describing  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing man  as  very  sad,  his  wages  were  small,  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  the  parent  was  unable  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  his  children  ;  consequently,  in  spite  of 
vast  educational  grants,  the  agricultural  labourer  could  not 
afford  to  keep  his  children  at  school.  He  (Mr.  Read)  pretty 
well  kuewthat  the  statements  of  Mr.  Fawcett  were  facts,  an  J 
that  notwithstanding  educational  grants,  the  labouring  man 
could  not  afford  to  send  his  child  to  school ;  and  how  Mere  they 
to  get  over  that  P  But  admitting  that  they  did  get  over  it,  the 
fanners  did  not  care  much  about  the  education  of  the.  labourer 
(Oh,  oh !)  The  farmers  said  they  had  but  a  small  opinion  of 
education,  and  he  did  not  think  they  liked  to  see  a  labouring 
man  much  educated  (Oh,  and  laughter).  If  they  did  the 
children  would  be  better  educated.  If  they  appreciated  a 
well-educated  labouring  mau,  they  would  take  steps  to  have 
him  properly  educated.  As  a  tradesman  he  (Mr.  Read)  had 
some  little  interest  in  this  state  of  the  case.  It  was  bad  be- 
cause it  was  debasing  to  the  labourer,  unprofitable  to  the  far- 
mer, and  very  pernicious  to  the  tradesman  that  the  labouring 
man  was  not  a  better  article  than  he  was. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Johnson  (Stratford  St.  Andrew)  said  he  was 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Inst  speaker,  for  it  had  long  been 
his  opinion  that  every  agricultural  labourer  might  and  ought  to 
be  independent.  Every  agricultural  labourer,  if  he  set  about 
it,  might  marry  with  a  cottage  of  his  own,  or  the  equivalent  in 
wealth ;  and,  if  he  married  at  the  proper  time,  and  if  he  did  not 
get  into  debt  or  give  way  to  smoking,  and  so  on,  might  have 
sufficient  money  by-and-bye  not  only  to  educate  even'  child  he 
might  have,  but  to  live  in  a  state  of  competence  and  comfort 
for  the  whole  of  his  life.  If  a  young  man,  when  he  was  18  or 
so,  earned  the  same  wages  as  his  father,  he  might  very  easily- 
lay  by  several  shillings  a- week,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
or  ten  years  this  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  He 
knew  a  young  man  who  had  saved  £40.  He  suggested  that 
the  children  at  school  should  be  encouraged  to  lay  by,  and 
said  no  labourer  in  England,  certainly  none  in  Suffolk,  need 
ever  complain  that  he  had  not  the  funds  to  send  his  children  to 
school,  lie  alluded  to  the  Government  system  of  education  in 
Prussia,  where  he  was,  he  said,  amused  to  find  the  police  in- 
quired into  the  educational  statistics  of  every  family,  the  gen- 
tleman's as  well  as  the  labourer's.  Fancy  a  policeman  going 
to  him  to  ask  if  his  children  were  properly  educated !  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  part  of  Prussia  where  manufactories  had 
started  up  rapidly,  so  that  the  schools  were  inadequate  to  the 
population,  and,  education  being  compulsory,  the  school  was 
crammed  with  one  set  of  children  in  the  morning  and  another 
in  the  afternoon.  We  in  England  were  so  fond  of  liberty  that 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  could  agree  to  a  boy  being 
imprisoned  for  playing  truant.  If,  however,  the  Legislature 
should  see  fit  to  bring  about  some  law  by  which  the  children 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school,  he  should  rejoice  in  it. 
He  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Bill  at 
some  length,  and  afterwards  said  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
had  was  with  that  curious  mixture  of  the  cart-horse  and  the 
monkey,  who  was  apt  to  stand  about  at  the  corners,  who  uevcr 
had  learnt  anything,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  never 
would  learn  anything.  Supposing  a  child  were  kept  at 
school  till  he  was  ten,  he  was  apt,  when  he  left,  to  forget  all 
he  knew,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  therefore  spoke  in  favour  of 
night-schools.  He  further  urged  the  desirability  of  Govern- 
ment granting  assistance  in  small  rural  parishes,  which  were 
unable  to  raise  the  amount  by  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
was  now  required  before  they  could  obtain  a  graut.  As  to  the 
religious  question,  he  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that 
purely  secular  education  could  never  be  accepted.  As  someone 
had  said,  the  education  of  children  in  secular  things  without 
religion  would  make  a  nation  of  devils;  the  effect  of 
secular   education   in    Ireland   had   been    that  there   were 


many  Fenians ;  but  in  the  North,  where  the  religious  element 
was  combined  with  it,  the  people  were  loyal.  He  advocated 
the  principle  adopted  at  the  Framlingham  College,  where 
there  was  a  recognised  religions  basis,  but  every  boy  whose 
parents  desired  it  was  ezemnt  from  religions  instruction. 

Rev.  T.  Cooper  (Unitarian)  said  he  did  not  doubt  that  all 
agreed  that  education  was  extremely  imperfect  unless  it  in- 
cluded the  religious  element.  It  was  his  decided  opinion  thai 
without  religion  no  education  could  be  perfect.  Suppose  they 
had  a  national  system,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  they  would 
let  the  clergy  into  the  schools  to  conduct  the  religioui  part  of 
the  education,  or  what  means  would  they  adopt  to  give  th* 
scholars  religious  instruction  P 

The  CnAifiMAX  said  Mr.  Cooper  was  putting  a  hypothetical 
case,  to  answer  which  he  must  p  re-suppose  the  existence  of  a 
national  system. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  Sir  James  Graham  failed,  recollect. 

Rev.  J.  11.  Crowtoot  (Wangford)  agreed  with  most  that 
the  President  had  said,  though  not  with  all.  As  to  the  na- 
tional system,  he  believed  it  would  be  such  a  perfect  revolution 
that  he*  should  at  once  withdraw  from  giving  any  support  to 
any  school  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  at  once  establish 
a  school  in  connection  with  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mi- 
nister. He  believed  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  would  do  the 
same,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  modify 
the  present  system  and  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  as  they 
arose  than  to  introduce  such  a  revolution  as  that.  They  went 
on  the  principle  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  let 
Christ's  words  shall  not  pass  away,  and  therefore  it  was  mo* 
important  that  Christ's  words  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind* 
of  the  children  (Hear,  hear).  Englishmen  objected  to  com- 
pulsion, but  he  believed  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  extend 
the  system  begun  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  nos 
partly  introduced  into  the  agricultural  districts,  and  encou- 
rage parents  to  seud  their  children  to  school  at  least  till  they 
were  12  years  old,  and  encourage  employers  to  employ  only 
such  children  as  had  been  to  school.  After  sneakins  general!; 
of  the  value  of  education,  Mr.  Crowfoot  admitted  the  force  o: 
the  assertion  that  parents  could  not  well  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  education  camo  at.the  time  when  the 
parents  were  poorest,  and  to  a  man  who  had  to  keep  a  family 
on  12s.  a  week  a  penny  or  twopence  a  week  was  a  serioas 
consideration,  and  hence  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  tilf 
the  child  from  school  and  send  him  into  the  ficlas  as  soon  a*  W 
could  cam  anything.  The  difficulty  was  chiefly  with  the  boys, 
who  at  eight  began  to  be  irregular,  and  at  ten  were  often  taken 
away  altogether.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  the  boy  went  to  a 
night-school  to  endeavour  to  get  back  what  he  had  lost  At 
fifteen  he  thought  himself  too  much  of  a  man  for  the  night- 
school,  and  probably  kucw  no  more  than  he  did  at  ten.  He 
(Mr.  Crowfoot)  wished  to  see  some  modification  of  the  present 
system  introduced.  If  they  could  keep  the  boys  till  twelve,  for 
say,  two  hours  a-day,  they  would  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
keep  accounts,  as  far  as  there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  lw 
suggested  that  employers  should  not  take  children  unless  they 
had  been  to  school,  and  he  would  have  three  school  times  in 
the  day — one  from  aeven  to  nine  in  the  morning,  one  from 
ten  till  twelve,  and  the  third  from  two  till  half-past  four,  and 
it  should  be  required  that  every  child  under  twelve,  enplow 
in  agricultural  work,  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  in 
one  of  these  periods  (Hear,  hear).  They  would  find  very 
generally  that  the  younger  children  would  be  sent  from  seven 
to  nine,  and  two  to  half-past  four,  and  those  who  did  work 
from  ten  till  twelve,  and  that  would  give  them  quite  education 
enough  if  they  went  until  they  were  twelve  years  old.  Ih(j 
half-time  principle,  he  believed,  quite  impracticable.  He  rw 
several  objections  to  night-schools— when  the  boy  went  to 
them  he  was  tired  after  his  day's  work;  they  could  only  w 
open  in  winter;  they  depended  on  volunteer  teachers, wW 
were  apt  to  be  dilettanti  in  their  work,  and  go  just  when  they 
liked.  In  the  last  place  the  lads  were  apt  to  be  led  into  m 
habits,  and  to  frequenting  public-houses,  if  they  went  out  oi 
their  homes  at  nignt. 

Mr.  J.  Larnxr  said  he  had  come  rather  to  learn  than ;to 
speak,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  coutd  say  that  h«  m»J 
was  fully  made  up  upon  the  subject.  His  present  °PulJJm.,?a 
not  that  he  entertained  a  year  ago,  and  therefore  he -hadJi»- 
tened  with  interest  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  tor- 
ranee.  With  some  he  sympathised  most  thoroughly ;  « 
some  the  sentiment  he  felt  was  not  exactly  sympathy,  out  on 
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the  whole  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Corrance  for  ga- 
thfriu*  all  this  information  together.    It  seemed  to  liim  that 
t!.«e  were  three  questions  before  them,  one  as  to  the  subject 
ijdf— mast  the  children  be  educated?    Tliat  question  Lad 
ken  satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr.  Corrance,  who  had  proved 
by  reference  to  public  sentiment  that  the  children  must  be 
educated,  that  there  must  be  a  greater  effort,  a  wider  basis 
Efe*.  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  rising  po- 
pulation.   He  was  glad  to  know  that  this  conviction  was  pre- 
uiiingin  the  agricultural  districts  as  well  as  the  manufactur- 
esand  commercial.    The  next  question  was  the  means  by 
tiiich  the  education  was  to  be  imparted,  and  he  heartily  sym- 
pathised with  the  reference  Mr.  Corrance  had  made  to  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  education  voluntary.    No  one  had  more 
empathy  for  voluntary  effort,  or  hated  the  very  name  of  cora- 
puUioa  more,  than  he  (Mr.  Lamer),  and  he  had  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Corrance.    IIo  felt 
tta)  were  in  this  matter  touching  sometliing  which  strongly 
nstnilleda  hedgehog,  and  had  a  great  many  priekles  about  it 
—a  thing  that  must  be  dealt  with  very  carefully,  and  he  con- 
fer his  convictions  were  at  present  hardly  settled.    If  he 
hJ  Ven  asked  three  or  four  years  ago  he  should  have  pro- 
i.idwd  decidedly  against  anything  in  the  shape  of  conipul- 
>«a;  but  having  read  other  statements  from  America  than 
ta*of  Mr.  JFraser  which  Mr.  Corrance  had  quoted,  he  might 
5<  excused  if  he  said  there  were  two  sides  to  the  American 
qiesiion  (Hear,  hear).    He  had  lately  read  the  letters  of  Mr. 
-Wauji  Hall  from  America  and  the  lecture  delivered  after  his 
return,  and  he  confessed  his  feeline  as  to  the  compulsory  sys- 
ka  had  been  considerably  modified,  and  he  had  at  all  events 
cvse  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can edacaMon  to  that  of  the  Chairman.    He  echoed  the  state- 
coi  of  Mr,  Crowfoot,  that  they  might  have,  at  lea&t,  as  much 
expulsion  as  existed  in  the  manufacturing  districts.    When 
tte  measure   affecting  factories  was  introduced,  some  cvi- 
d»e&  wui  taken,  and  an  objection  then  existed  to  it.    That  ob- 
jec'.ion  was  now  quite  withdrawn,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
til  a  manufacturer  who  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
saosat  of  compulsion  brought  to  bear  had  been  beneficial. 
There  had  hitherto  been  too  much  pottering  and  bother  about 
rods  and  denominationalism  and  so  on  in  tne  matter,  and  they 
W  wglected  the  great  claims  the  children  had  on  them.  The 
p&tm  was  how  far  they  could  use  compulsion,  and  he  now 
s&r  to  tbe  third  question,  how  far  the  religious  clement  could 
I*  atrodaced.    All  would  sympathise  with  the  idea  that  the 
sEeubi  element  must  be  present,  but  there  arose  the  weighty 
F'thMr.  Cooper  had  put — supposing  they  should  have  a 
m^diTstem  of  education  (and  he  held  it  a  fair  hypothesis 
tfrfstJ,  and  supposing  in  that  system  the  religious  element 
&&  k  incorporated,  who  was  to  be  the  judge,  the  teacher, 
'b  taj  to  sustain  the  character  of  religious  instructor  ?  How 
U  rjs  religious  instruction  to  be  embodied  iu  it  P    He  felt  it 
Eaj*.  not  be  left  out,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  they  must 
»*p  oat  everything  denominational  and  sectarian,  and  thus 
ikf?  was  a  difficulty  ho  hardly  saw  his  way  to  get  over  (ap- 
,  "jfcsA   The  question  was  hedged  about  by  difficulties,  and 
>  at  liad  already  said  he  came  to  learn,  and  he  must  confess 
l-  neif  still  a  learner  (applause). 
lin.C.  ILChevalmeu  could  not  conceive  any  education 


deserving  the  name,  which  was  a  mere  secular  education,  and 
that  was  the  feeling  both  among  the  clergy  and  those  who 
differed  from  them.  He  expressed  his  hone  that  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Crowfoot  might  prove  feasible.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  that  in  agricultural  districts  children  should  be 
kept  at  school  till  tbey  were  twelve.  Thcv  had  to  work  for  their 
livelihood,  and  if  they  were  to  be  good  labourers  they  must 
begin  early.  A  child  who  was  learning  to  drive  a  tumbril  was 
undergoing  a  system  of  education ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  other  things  to  be  learnt  (applause). 

Mr.  G.  Goodwin  believed  in  the  necessity  for  religious 
education.  They  would  consider  it  necessary  m  the  case  of 
their  own  children,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  in  the  lower 
classes.  The  parents  were  not  able  to  impart  religious  in- 
struction to  their  children,  and  expected  them  to  receive  it  at 
school.  If  a  man  went  himself  to  some  plaec  of  worship  he 
usually  left  his  children  to  wander  about,  and  they  should  be 
induced  by  what  they  learnt  at  school  to  go  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship also.  It  was  formerly  (he  custom  of  the  Club  to  ciprcss  its 
opinion  upon  the  subjects  they  discussed,  and  he  proposed 
"  That  no  system  of  education  can  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory which  does  not  fully  recognise  and  provide  for  religious 
teaching." 

Mr.  G.  Jeaffreson  asked  if  Mr.  Goodwyn  would  go  a  little 
further,  and  say  what  form  that  religious  instruction  should 
take  ?  They  were  agreed  that  secular  education  was  a  great 
advantage,  and  then  they  encountered  the  great  difficulty  of* 
religious  instruction.  They  were  also  agreed  that  there  must 
be  religious  instruction  in  some  way  or  another ;  no  human 
being  was  ever  born  who  did  not  want  something  to  help  him 
to  dcvelope  his  religions  feeling  in  the  same  way  that  he 
wanted  help  in  the  development  of  every  other  element  of  Ids 
composition,  and  the  question  was,  how  were  they  to  developc 
the  religious  element  which  was  in  all,  but  differed  in  every  - 
one? 

Rev.  T.  CoorEit  said  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, by  which  books  for  secular  education  were  provided,  and 
should  there  be  auy  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school  the  religious 
instruction  was  intrusted  to  the  priest,  in  other  cases  the  reli- 
gious instruction  was  carried  out  by  the  parent.  He  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  if  his  children  went  to  these  schools  their  reli- 
gious instruction  would  be  left  to  him  or  his  minister.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Suffolk  established  the  Framling- 
ham  College,  and  wisely  provided  that  the  religions  instruction 
should  be  omitted  if  the  parents  wished  it,  and  the  boys  did  not 
attend  the  chapel.  In  99  cases  out  of  a  100  they  did  attend 
the  religious  instruction  of  Mr.  Daymond,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  boys  who  went  to  his  (Sir.  Cooper's)  chapel.  He 
really  thought  the  clergy  would  find,  if  they  had  a  little  more 
confidence  in  mankind,  they  would  get  on  much  better  than  at 
present. 

The  President  briefly  replied,  alluding  to  the  points  made 
by  the  various  speakers.  He  with  Mr.  Larner  could  not  sec 
how,  with  a  national  system  of  education,  they  could  give 
religious  instruction,  and  therefore  he  abjured  the  national  sys- 
tem, and  advocated  the  modification  of  the  present  system, 

Mr.  Goodwyx's  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  with  two 
dissentients,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  and  Mr.  P.  Read. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  closed  the  proceedings. 


STOCK-FEEDING    AND     MEAT-MAKING. 


Sin,— The  public  mind  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  excited 
a  loot  the  price  of  meat ;  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  produce 
it  *.  abundantly  and  cheaply  as  we  can,  consistently  with  our 
latereits  as  fanners.  How  to  do  this  and  to  turn  to  the  best 
Xt-onat  our  consumable  produce,  as  well  as  to  preserve  unin- 
/~rrd  the  manure  resulting  from  its  consumption,  is  the  object  j 
i'f  t!u*  paper.  In  agriculture,  as  in  other  arts,  it  is  well  to  free  | 
c-  r  minds  from  the  bias  of  old  customs  and  prejudices,  and  to  i 
*«4h  them  well  against  the  improvements  that  science  points 
c,  and  that  the  change  of  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  steam-power  almost  necessitates.  The  man 
«'to  develop  his  animal  in  the  shortest  time,  at  the  least  cost, 
yhagood  sanitary  condition,  roust  be  in  that  respect  the 
Wifeimer.  In  arriving  at  a  successful  conclusion  I  have 
*n  guided  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  have  derived 
Jiurh  Miluable  support  from  a  study  of  the  late  Mr,  Horsfall's 


papers  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  (vols.  xvtt. 
and  xviii.).  We  think  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  good  method, 
seeing  tliat  our  18  and  SO  months  old  beasts  have  been  pur- 
chased by  butchers  as  Christmas  beef,  and  our  sheep  are  dead- 
ripe  at  12  months.  It  is  very  easy  to  fatten  old,  full-grown 
animals,  but  young  animals  are  like  boys,  seldom  naturally 
fat ;  it  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  vary  and  intermix  their 
food,  and  to  prevent  over-cxcrcisc.  Building  up  a  young, 
growing  animal  is,  in  some  respects,  like  building  a  house  or 

Sowing  a  plant ;  unless  all  the  reauired  materials  or  ingre- 
ents  are  present  in  fit  condition,  due  proportions,  and  suffi- 
cient quantities,  the  house  cannot  be  properly  built.  The 
absence  of  a  single  element  may  render  unavailable  all  the  rest. 
In  vain  have  we  bricks,  slates,  lime,  sand,  boards,  nails,  and 
labour ;  they  may  be  all  useless  without  water  or  any  other 
one  of  those  substances.     The  food  that  makes  fat  will  not 
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make  bone  or  lean,  and  bo  on  with  other  parte  of  the  animal. 
A  full-grown  animal,  with  its  bone  and  lean  already  made, 
should  be  differently  fed  from  a  young,  growing  animal.  For 
want  of  knowledge  on  this  matter  some  fanners  waste  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  food,  by  failing  to  get  a  proper  return  for  it 
in  meat  or  milk.  In  the  following  it  will  ue  seen  that  I  give 
bran  to  make  bone,  malt  coombs  to  produce  lean  or  musele,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  food.  The  con di mental  food  I  find 
important ;  in  the  crushed  and  boiled  linseed  we  get  rich  and 
soil  fat ;  bean-meal  gives  firmness.  Warm  food  in  cold 
weather  is  profitable ;  the  animals  should  also  be  kept  in  a 
warm  but  well-ventilated  place,  the  floors  paved  and  cemented. 
Full  bellies,  distended  sides,  with  a  comfortable,  contented 
attitude,  give  evidence  of  good  management.  An  active, 
fidgettmg,  discontented,  and  expectant  attitude,  with  inquiring 
look  and  complaining  voice,  indicate  neglect  or  mis-manage- 
ment by  the  stock-feeder.  If  animals  feel  cold  they  will  use 
too  much  exercise  to  be  profitable.  Animals  should  always 
have  access  to  water,  especially  when  much  dry  food  is  used, 
and  rock-salt  should  lie  always  in  the  feeding-troughs.  When 
animals  are  brought  to  us  in  store  condition,  we  feed  them 
sparingly  at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality.  When  reared  at  home  and  well-fed  from  their  birth, 
no  such  precaution  is  necessary.  Animals  that  cost  us  £10 
generally  turn  over  or  double  their  value  in  about  four  months. 

Food  Consumed  by  each  Bullock  Weekly,  asd  its  Cost. 

Cost. 

linseed  cake  and  cotton  or  rape  cake        lb.       s.   d. 

mixed  ...  ...  ...         28        2    4 

Bean-meal      ...  ...  ...        42        3    6 

Hav  in  chaff  ...  ...  ...        28        10 

Malt  coombs  ...  ...  ...  6        0    4 

Bran  ...  ...  ...  6        0    4 

Linseed  (as  soup)  ...  ...  3^      0    7 

Condimcntal  food  ...  ...  3£       0    7 

Per  week  ...  8    8 

Hoots  30lbs.  per  day  ;   ?*traw  chaff  ad  libitum — about 
2  bushels  per  day. 
No  charge  made  for  the  roots,  straw,  or  attendance.    All  the 
rest  charged  at  market  prices. 

Weekly  Consumption  op  Food  per  100  Lambs  that 
will  be  Sold  Fat  in  February,  1868. 

Weekly  cost. 

lb.        £    s.  d. 

Grass  hay  (in  chaff)  ...        110        0    4    2 

Bran       ...  ...  ...        112        0    6    0 

Black  oats  (ground  to  meal)...        154        0  16    0 
Malt  coombs  ...  ...  77        0    4    4 

Linseed  cake  ...  ...        258        16    0 

Beans  (ground  into  meal)     ...        112        0  10    0 

£3    6    6 
Or  7£d.  each  per  week. 

They  are  now  on  white  turnips,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
The  white  turnips  are  after  peas,  picked  for  the  London 
market.  The  conditions  may  be  described  as  follows;  1.  The 
cattle  to  be  placed  in  covered  and  enclosed  sheds  on  paved 
floors,  or  on  sparred  floors.  2.  The  ventilation  to  be  perfect 
and  well  above  the  animals.  3.  The  straw  or  litter  to  be 
supplied  very  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities,  so  that  no 
fermentation  can  take  place.  In  cool  weather  the  bedding 
may  accumulate  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  is 
then  quite  fit  for  the  land.  4.  One  hundred  superficial  feet  of 
space  is  ample  for  each  bullock  of  two  years  old,  when  fat ; 
and,  if  accustomed  to  each  other,  English  Shorthorns  may  be 
loose.  5.  A  closed  shed  to  hold  twenty  may  be  built  of  brick 
and  slate  in  the  most  substantial  manner  for  £120  to  £130 ; 
the  floor  paved  and  cemented  ;  the  bricked  walls  eight  feet 
high.  6.  A  supply  of  water  always  available.  7.  Food  to  be 
varied  in  kind,  comminuted,  intermixed,  and  administered  in  a 
moist  and  warm  condition.  8.  The  proportion  of  roots  to  be 
comparatively  small— say  one-fifth  iu  bulk ;  the  quantity  of 
straw-chaff  to  be  large,  and  hay-chaff  in  proportion  of  one  to 
five  of  the  straw.  9.  Scouring  or  laxity  of  bowel  is  a  sure 
sign  of  unprofitable  progression,  as  it  would  be  in  human 
beings.  Said  one  of  my  men  to  me  to-day,  "  Half  the  farmers' 
cattle  '  scour,*  and  in  consequence  put  on  flesh  very  slowly ; 


and  so  should  we  under  the  like  circumstances."   A  large 
practical  farmer  who  has  recently  seen  our  system  of  feeding 
writes  thus  to  his  friend :  "  1  look  upon  Mr.  Mcchi's  system  as 
an  agricultural  manufactory  quite  right  in  principle,  and  miut 
sooner  or  later  be  adopted."    The  best  evidence  of  the  ween* 
of  this  mode  of  feeding  is  the  condition  of  the  excretion's 
indicating  neither  constipation   nor  relaxation—so  different 
from  the  purgative  condition  arising  from  an  entire  root  diet. 
Frequently  we  hear  of  the  loss  of  a  fine  ox,  caused  by  an  over- 
supply  of  unmixed   bean-meal,   or  hard,  dark,  unsoftencd 
cotton-cake.    The  various  kinds  of  food  give  each  a  different 
condition  of  meat.    Bean-meal  prevents  laxity  of  bowel,  anil 
gives  solidity  to  the  meat ;  but  it  must  Iks  used  iu  moderation, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  food.    Linseed  is  laxative,  and 
gives  soft,  rich  fat.    In  pig-feeding,  two-thirds  barley-meal  and 
one-third  pea-meal  answer  well,  especially  when  aided  by 
skimmcd-milk.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  we  build 
up  our  young  animals  amply  and  rapidly  fit  for  the  market. 
Tne  variety  and  amplitude  of  the  food  causes  this  effect,  aided 
by  shelter,  warmth,  and  tranquillity.    Such  effects  cannot  Ic 
produced  by  the  too-ordinary  mode  of  relying  on  only  two  or 
three  sorts  of  food.    Hay  alone,  or  turnips  alone  are  a  gmt 
economical  mistake.    I  could  never  satisfy  myself  or  the 
butcher  uutil  1  added  linseed  and  eondimental  food  to  the 
other  ingredients .   remember  that  1  am  speaking  of  young 
growing  animals.    Let  us  now  consider  the  very  important 
part  of  the  question,  1  mean  the .  quality  of  this  meat,  for 
on  that  mainly    depends   your    getting   top  prices  aad  a 
steady  demand.     The  meat,  although  so  young,  is  rich  in 
flavour,  mellow,  tender,  and  juicy,  well  mottled  with  fit, 
neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard;   and  this  character,  or  rather 
quality,  extends  to  the  forepart  of  the  bullock,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  butcher's  difficulty.    The  bone  is  small,  and  the  jointi 
well  adapted  to  small  families,  where  the  number  of  domestics 
is  limited.    The  appearance  of  the  meat,  too,  is  satisfactory  m 
it  hangs  in  the  butcher's  shop ;  nor  does  it  require  to  huff 
three  or  four  weeks,  like  great  coarse  dark  four-year-old  beef, 
to  "  break  down"  the  tough  fibre.  It  is  true  some"  old  stagers 
prefer  a  higher  flavour  and   darker   colour;    but  there  is  a 
majority  of  "  young  stagers"  who  like  this  young,  juicy,  tenda 
meat,  and  so  it  sells  well,  which  is  the  main  agricultural  object. 
Butchers  are  aware  (although  the  public  may  not  know)  that 
the  mode  of  feeding  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  quality  of 
meat.  Beans  and  peas  make  it  hard,  linseed  makes  it  soft,so  doa 
barley ;  turnips  give  an  unpleasant  flavour.  It  is  only  by  admix- 
ture and  balancing  or  adjusting  variety  and  properties  in  food 
that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained— the  happy  medium 
in  fact.    The  same  remark  applies  in  degree  to  mutton  and 
pork.    I  have  heard  butchers  say  that  mutton  fed  on  turnrps 
only  at  a  particular  season  absolutely  smells  of  turnips  when 
cooking,  much  as  milk  and  butter  taste  of  them  when  too  freely 
administered.    Before  we  determine  upon  the  mode  of  feeding, 
we  must  especially  consider  what  has  oeen  the  previous  treat- 
ment and  condition  of  the  animal.     If  ill-fed  or  half-staged, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  store  animals,  the  change  to  good 
food    must    be    very    gradual,    or  dangerous  results  mil 
follow.    Animals  in  well-fleshed  condition  may  be  treated  more 
liberally.    Time  is  very  desirable  with  young  animals  that  an* 
still  in  a  growing  condition.  ThoBe  who  admire  our  heavy  corn 
crops,  and  express  surprise  at  their  ample  development  on  such 
naturally  poor  soil,  should  consider  that  they  are  due,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  our  rich  and  ample  stock-feeding,  as  well  as  to  drain- 
age and  clean  and  deep  cultivation.    The  large  quantities  c* 
corn,  cake,  &c.,  consumed,  repair  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
exportation  of  corn  from  the  farm.     Our  object  in  high  ana 
varied  feeding  is  not  only  to  develop  and  mature  early  jne 
young  growing  animal,  but  especially  to  enrich  the  soil,  so  that 
it  may  produce  very  large  cereal  and  other  crops.  By  so  much 
supplementary  food  we  can  maintain  an  unusually  Urge  quan- 
tity of  live  stock  ;  we  also  get  a  much  better  price  for  car 
straw  by  consuming  so   much  of  it.    The  animals  are  ako 
maintained  in  better  health.    On  poor  arable  lands  especially, 
the  farmer's  profit  depends  greatly  on  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  his  live  stock ;  at  all  events  that  is  my  case ;  and,  a< 
my  farming  does  pay,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  communicate  to  bit 
brother-agriculturists  the  practice  that  is  with  me  success"1'- 
On  such  soils  we  keep  much   stock  well  fed,  to  make  rich 
manure,  with  the  view  to  produce  great  or  maximum  crops ;  for 
without  an  abundance  of  this  the  farm  would  not  pay.  Look- 
ing at  the  condition  of  the  many  millions  of  acres  of  gTa?s 
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lad  in  this  kingdom,  and  observing  the  appearance  and  rate  |  margin  for  increasing  profitably  the  food  of  the  British  people. 
of  progress  of  the  animals  feeding  or  existing  upon  them,  we  I  Let  ub  hope  that  with  the  overflow  of  capital  and  increasing 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  either  to  want  of  I  agricultural  intelligence,  the  days  of  poor  grass  lands  will  be 
espial  or  want  of  inclination  and  bebief,  there  is  an  immense  ■  numbered.  Years,  &c.,  J.  J.  Mscw. 


A    HOUSE    OP    FARMERS. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Vale  of  Avon  Farmers' 
Club,  Lord  Malmesbury  termed  the  House  of 
tards  "a  House  of  Farmers;"  for,  as  he  went 
on  to  say,  "there  was  probably  no  other  body  of 
men  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  Agriculture  and 
with  its  principles  and  improvements.  "  There 
should  be  sorely  matter  for  congratulation  in  such  an 
announcement,  for  the  more  the  leading  land- 
owners of  the  country  know  of  the  actual  business  of 
laming,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  appreciate  and  en- 
courage the  exertions  of  their  tenantry,  ft  may  be 
doubtful  as  to  with  what  degree  of  admiration  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third  was  styled  "the  Jurmer 
King,"  but  on  the  first  blush  of  it  there  is 
certainly  something  satisfactory  in  hearing  that  so 
comparatively  passive  a  body  in  the  State  has 
engaged  itself  so  actively  in  so  commendable 
a  pursuit  as  that  of  agriculture.  The  countenance  of  the 
birds  is  no  mere  patronage,  discharged  as  one  of  the 
many  duties  of  a  position  and  forgotten  forthwith,  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  "  perfectly  acquainted  with  its 
principles  and  improvements."  Lord  Malmesbury,  how- 
ever, went  still  further  in  justifying  the  additional  tide 
he  had  bestowed  upon  his  fellows,  and  said,  although  "it 
was  not  necessary  to  mention  names,  they  would  find  at 
every  agricultural  meeting  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  gaining  first  prizes,  putting  themselves  at  the  head 
of  agricultural  societies,"  and  so  on.  It  would  seem  that 
his  Lordship  did  not  know  when  to  stop,  as  his 
going  into  detail  has  not  been  everywhere  so 
well  received.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that  the 
lards  gain  too  many  first  prizes,  and  in  this  way  are 
br  too  fond  of  putting  themselves  at  the  heads  of  agri- 
cultural societies.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  as  speaking 
for  the  farmer,  declares  "  that  the  ordinary  tenant-farmer, 
with  his  moderate  capital,  has  no  chance  against  gentle- 
awn  who  can  spend  whatever  they  choose  in  the  pur- 
chasing, breeding,  and  fattening  of  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  prizes  at  these  exhibitions.  The  farmers  say 
tbst  when  a  wealthy  landlord  wins  a  high  prize  he  ought 
to  decline  the  honour,  and  pass  on  the  cup  or  the  purse 
to  the  tenant-farmer  who  comes  next  to  him  in  the  list  of 
competitors.  Agricultural  meetings  are  arranged  for  the 
ftteial  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  animals,  and 
although  the  rearing  of  fiuicy  stock  is  no  doubt  important 
ia  its  way,  still  it  is  so  pleasant  an  amusement  to  men  of 
means  that  they  might  well  forego  the  prizes  and  allow 
them  to  pass  to  those  who  have  to  live  by  farming  as  a 
Business."  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  that  we  have  seldom 
heard  fanner*  talk  after  this  fashion ;  although  it  is  only 
hir  to  say  that  the  Gazette  applies  its  criticism 
more  especially  to  provincial  Shows,  where,  no  ques- 
tion, the  presence  of  any  superior  stock  or  even  of  an 
individual  animal  from  a  famous  herd  or  flock  might 
do  much  to  spoil  sport.  But  the  more  renowned 
exhibitors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  enter  at  these  local 
^henngs;  or  if  they  do,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
practice  of  handing  back  the  premiums,  or  offering  them 
for  further  competition  on  another  occasion.  An  instance 
i*  ri?en  by  our  contemporary  in  the  recent  Tredegar  show, 
"here  Iiord  Tredegar  himself,  his  son,  and  his  brother 
cttried  off  a  number  of  the  prizes.    But  were  we  pressed 


to  name  any  particular  breed  of  stock  for  which  Lord 
Tredegar  and  his  family  are  celebrated,  we  doubt  if  we 
could  go  for  anything  beyond  horses,  and  here  his  lord- 
ship and  his  relatives  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  success- 
ful for  beasts  and  pigs.  We  do  not  remember  that 
Lord  Tredegar  ever  even  exhibited  a  bull  or  a  boar 
at  a  national  meeting,  so  that  there  was  all 
reason  for  his  trying  his  strength  about  home. 
Moreover,  the  last  Tredegar  show,  like  too  many  such 
displays  of  late,  was  most  probably  not  a  large  nor  a  good 
one ;  so  that  had  Lord  Tredegar  and  his  relatives  with- 
drawn their  stock,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
show  at  all. 

Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  question,  nothing  would 
promise  to  work  so  badly  as  barring  out  the  lords  and 
confining  the  competition  to  the  tenants  j  as  we  are,  indeed, 
quite  sure  that  the  farmers  themselves  would  be  the  last 
to  propose  such  a  condition.  The  whole  eclat  of  the  thing 
would  be  gone,  when  it  was  once  understood  that  "the  fancy 
atock  "  was  shut  out.  And  farmers,  be  it  remembered,  can 
hold  their  own  against  their  landlords,  from  very  hum- 
ble beginnings  Jonas  Webb  went  on  until  he  had  beaten 
the  world :  the  rivalry  between  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Mr.  Rigden,  a  tenant-farmer  in  his  own  county, 
was  a  standing  joke  between  the  two,  as  this  or  that  flock 
was  first ;  and  the  Booths  and  the  Douglas,  with  the 
most  costly  of  all  "fancy  stock,"  have  known  no  supe- 
riors amongst  those  with  longer  purses  and  higher  plaes. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  define  "an  ordinary  tenant 
farmer"  in  these  times ;  but,  as  times  go,  there 
are  many  tenant-farmers,  like  many  noble  lords, 
who  do  not  care  about  competing  at  country-side 
societies,  but  keep  back  for  the  grand  days  when  they  know 
that  they  shall  meet  the  best  of  the  breeds,  and  even  then 
with  a  fair  chance  of  winning  something. 

Fancy  atock,  again,  "  is  no  donbt  important  in  ita  way," 
or,  in  other  words,  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  improved 
breeds.  Fancy  stock  means  the  pedigree  bull,  the  care- 
fully cultivated  Southdown,  the  quick  fattening  pig,  and 
the  well-bred  horse.  Lady  Holmesdale  has  fancy  stock 
when  she  rears  the  finest  and  heaviest  Dorkings,  just  as 
Lord  Walamgham  has  the  best  rams,  or  Colonel  Towneley 
the  most  famous  bulls.  Admitted,  that  the  ordinary  ten- 
ant farmer  could  not  afford  to  give  a  hundred  guineas  for 
a  sheep  or  a  thousand  for  a  Shorthorn.  Bnt  what  then  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  his  landlord  doing  so  P  It  has  been 
said — and  said,  we  believe,  truly  enough — that  the  influ- 
ence of  a  good  bull  has  been  seen  in  a  district  for  years 
and  years  afterwards ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so  it  will  be.  If 
the  ordinary  farmer  has  his  wits  about  him  he  may  benefit 
by  these  high-priced  animals  without  going  himself  to  so 
large  an  outlay,  and  eventually,  as  has  happened  before  now, 
beat  his  own  landlord,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  weapons. 
Or,  at  any  rate,  he  may  vastly  improve  the  character  of 
his  own  herds  and  flocks  through  opportunities  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  but  for  the  great  man's  tastes  in  this  way. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  deny  the  excitement  and 
gratification  experienced  in  competing  for  and  winning 
"  Royal "  premiums,  aa  very  likely  noble  lords  would  not 
go  to  the  expenses  they  do  but  for  such  incentives.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  however,  is  right  enough  in  what  he  says ; 
for  one  Lord  Leicester  or  Lord  Spencer  of  forty  years 
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since,  we  fcave  now  hundreds  of  their  fellows  following 
in  their  footsteps,  while  nothing  wonld  be  more  unwhole- 
some then  any  attempt  to  drive  them  from  such  pursuits. 
The  moment  we  talk  of  excluding  them,  so  certainly  we  do 
so.  On  the  contrary,  let  our  agricultural  shows,  of  any 
calibre  be,  like  our  Derby  and  St.  Leger,  open  to  the 
world,  and  the  prizes  to  anything  that  can  win  them. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  just 
done  well  in  removing  the  restriction  as  to  animals  which 
have  taken  a  first  prize  in  a  class  ever  competing  in  that 
class  again.  They  may  henceforth  hold  their  own  as  long 
as  they  can,  and  we  shall  be  thus  enabled  to  judge  more 
certainly  of  our  progress.  It  is  not  always  that  landlord 
and  tenant  can  meet  together  with  advantage ;  but  they 
have  always  done  so  on  the  show.ground,  as  they  always 
will,  so  long  as  a  Rigden  can  compete  with  a  Duke  of 
Richmond,  a  Druoe  with  a  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or  a 
Davy  even  against  a  Royal  herd. 


VALES     OP    AVON    AND    BTOUR 
FARMERS'    OLTJB. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this  society  took  place 
at  Newlyn's  Hotel,  when  the  prises  for  root  crops  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :— 

A  silver  service,  value  £5,  given  by  Admiral  Walcott,  M.P., 
for  the  best  crop  of  roots  grown  by  a  member  whose  holding 
does  not  consist  of  less  than  100  acres  of  arable  land,  the  root 
crop  to  bo  one-sucth  pert,  Mr.  T.  Law,  of  Kingston,  SO  tons 
10  ewt. 

A  silver  salver,  value  #5,  given  by  Admiral  Walcott,  M.P., 
for  the  best  five  acres  of  mangold  wursels,  Mr,  C.  Reeks, 
Christchuroh,  28  tons  7  cwt.  1  qr.  161bs. 

A  silver  sugar  basin,  value  £5,  given  by  Col.  lane.  M.F., 
for  the  best  10  acres  of  swedes,  Mr.  T.  Law,  Kingston,  20  tons 
6cwt.2Ubs. 

£2  for  the  best  five  acres  of  swedes,  Mr.  T,  Whicher, 
Holdenhurst,  SI  tons  8  cwtt.  S  qrs.  121bs. 

£8  for  second  ditto,  Mr.  H.  Whicher,  Bopley,  SO  tons  IS 
cwt.  1  qr.  Mbs. 

£2  for  the  best  two  acres  of  mangold  wursels,  Mr.  6.  Reeks, 
Christchurch,  SO  tons  12  cwt.  1  or.  Mlbs. 

£2  for  the  best  5  acres  of  turnips,  any  variety,  not  swedes, 
Mr.  T.  Law,  Kingston,  19  tons  12  cwt.  1  qr.  Hlbs. 

£2  for  second  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Scare,  Muscliffe,  13  tons  5  cwt. 
2qrs.  24lbs. 

£2  for  the  best  crop  of  roots,  grown  after  a  green  crop,  fed 
off  after  the  1st  of  Msy,  Mr.  C.  Reeks,  Christchurch,  SI  tons. 

A  silver  cup,  vslue  £5,  given  by  the  Agricultural  Manure 
Company,  for  the  best  8  acres  of  swedes,  grown  by  their  ma- 
nure, Mr.  T  .Whicher,  Holdenhurst,  SI  tons  S  cwt.  8  qrs.  lSlbs. 

A  cake  basket,  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharp,  for  the  best  8 
acres  of  swedes,  grown  by  Prentice's  manure,  Mr.  T.  Whicher, 
SO  tons  18  cwt.  8  qrs.  12lbs. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun.,  Mr.  W,  Whicher, 
and  Mr.  W.  Newman. 


THE    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
8vbjscti  toe  Discussion  ut  1868. 

February  8.— The  Sale  and  Transit  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Stock.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  Honingham- 
Thorpe,  Norwich. 

March  8.— Would  not  the  make  of  English  Cheese  be  gene- 
rally improved  by  the  introduction  of  Cheese  Factories  P  Mr. 
George  Jackson,  Tatfanhell  Hall,  Chester. 

April  6.— Would  Compulsory  Education  promote  the  In- 
terests of  Agriculture?  Mr.  John  JJ.  Spearing,  Benham 
Irtdae,  Reading, 

May  4.— The  Justice  of  Funded  and  other  Property,  now 
Exempt,  contributing  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  poor.  Sir 
0. 8.  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  Eastwood  Park,  Berkeley. 

November  2.— The  Undeveloped  Power  of  British  Agricul- 
ture.   Mr.J.3.MceW,T!ptreeHalltXelvedon. 
^J*"*^**  7.— The  Influence  of  Railways  upon  Agriculture. 
Mr,  4.  K.  Fowler,  The  ?»he*dej  Farm,  i^hSmT 


WINFRITH  FARMERS'  OLTJB. 

The  following  are  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  judges,  Mass, 
J.  Keynes  and  J.  Rawlins,  of  Spetisburr,  at  the  sm| 
dinner. 

General  root  crops :  First,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ssundeis,  of  Watsi 
oombe ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Budden,  Coombs  Keynes,  Lolwortk  j 
third,  Mr.  O.  Ellis,  Burngate  Perm,  Lulworth.  I 

Best  ten  acres  of  swedes:  Pint,  the  Earl  of  EUca,  Encomia 
House ;  second,  Mr.  C  Besant.    __ 

Best  lire  acres  of  swedes :  Mr.  W.  C.  Laey,  BeitwillHoan 
Wareham. 

Best  ten  acres  of  turnips  i  Mr.  R.  White,  Barton  Fart 
Wool.  „  ,, 

Best  Are  acres  of  turnips  i  Messrs.  T.  and  ft.  BauliQ 
Winfrith. 

Best  ten  acres  of  mangolds  Mr.  W.Meei,  Monastery  ftra 
East  Lulworth. 

Best  five  aores  of  mangold  j  Mr,  T,  &.  Sstmden,  Water- 
combe.  _ 

Best  one  acre  of  mangold;  Mr.  W.  C,  Lscey.BaW 
House,  Wareham. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION.  —  SEPTEOTi 
AVERAGES. 

Sis,— As  many  of  your  readers  may  feel  data  » 
know  the  result  of  the  corn  averages  for  the  kt en  jm 
to  Christinas,  1867,  published  in  the  London  Gauttt  » 
this  day,  vis. !~ Wheat,  6s.  8*d. ;  barley,  4s.  aid.;  <* 
2s.  10id.  per  imperial  bushel— ae  successor  to  the  m 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Willich,  I  beg  to  state,  for  their  infom* 
tion,  that  the  £100  of  tithe  rent-charge  for  the  yen  1 W 
will  amount  to  £100  18s.  8d.,  or  about  £2  per  cert,  wie 
than  last  year. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  worth  of  £iN 
of  tithe  rent^charge  for  each  of  the  following  yesn  :- 

i>    L  I 

08  1114 

97  1  « 

98  19  I 
100  13  * 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


£      s.  d. 

1861  ...       119    8    4f 

1862  ...       109  18    6 

1863  ...      107    5    2 

1864  ...      103    8  10} 
The  general  average  value  of  £100  tithe  rent-chirp 

for  the  whole  period  of  82  years  since  the  paasingoftai 

Tithe  Commutation  Act  is  found  to  be  £100  16s.  \\i 

I  remain,  sir.  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charms  M'Cabe,  Secret*?. 
University  life  Assurance  Society,  24,  SuM-itM 
Fall-mall,  Jan.  7* 


FHOFESSOB  GAMGEE  ON  THE  SHBBrV-Ai  fe 
meeting  of  the  Hnngerford  Farmers'  dub  Mr.  Wwt««u 
read  a  paper  on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  the  labttu*  J 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  short  discussion  that  follow* 
is  embodied  in  the  following  proposal  i  Mr.  Westvwtli  m 
Professor  Gamgee  had  agreed  to  commence  the  ioquiri 
soon  as  they  had  collected  £50.  He  was  prepared  to  uf 
great  sacrifice  to  procure  that  knowledge  oi  the  caow  of  \W 
diseases  of  sheep  which  he  was  as  yet  unacquainted  wm 
The  Professor  could  benefit  the  fanners  if  they  would  help  uj 
He  proposed  that,  at  first  monthly  reports  should  W 
and  at  the  next  meeting  ofthe  committee  he  (Mr.  Wsntsora 
would  move  that  such  report  be  circulated  among  the»s 
soribers  to  the  fund.  They  could  not  object  to  seotobsuj 
sovereign  a-year,  as  that  was  only  equal  to  the  lose  of  s  cojw 
of  animals.  The  Professor  would  undertake  that  three  «fl 
in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  wmj.  The  fl** 
masters  might,  of  course,  decline  to  act  on  the  Profowoj  •  &\ 
vice  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  The  inquiry  could  he  eo»W 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  composed  ofthe  wmaurr 
of  the  Newbury  Farmers*  Club,  and  other  gentlemen^ ti 


might  desire  to  act  with  them.   Any  amount 


would  ber 


o«Ted  by  the  committee  for  the  fund,  8omstb»gottto* 
kind  ww  proposed  some  to«  siwe  it  a  jnwtiag  oi  the  ^ 
bury  dub, 
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At  the  dinner  of  the  Wadebridge  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  N. 
Kendall,  M.P.,in  the  chair,  there  wm  a  very  large  attendance, 
m  hnadred  and  fifty  sitting  down,  while  many  more  were 
wommodated  elsewhere.    In  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  Richard  Pollard  said  he  ihonld  take  that  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  county  ex- 
penditure. And  first,  he  most  say  that  he  could  not  see  the 
ix  of  straininz  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel ;  and  he 
roddcounsel  them  not  to  be  decoyed  away  from  really  oppressive 
filings,  to  things  of  minor  note,  but  let  them  earnestly  give  ex- 
pression to  their  feeling,  openly  and  fearlessly,  with  respect  to 
tJiese  burdens,  which  bore  upon  them  and  the  clergy  so  op- 
pressively. Notwithstanding  what  his  friend,  Mr.  Hart  Key, 
Lad  said  abont  the  clergy,  that  body  was  taxed  more  heavily 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community ;  and  while  referring  to 
rhit  matter,  he  would  venture  to  make  an  assertion,  which  was 
that  the  clergy  of  Cornwall  paid  more  taxes  than  all  the  mer- 
chants, miners,  ship-brokers,  doctors,  and  other  professional 
Ken  in  the  county.  Was  that  fair,  he  would  ask  ?  When  the 
principle  of  ratine  was  first  applied,  the  landed  interest  was  the 
rest  interest  of  the  country.  Liverpool  was  then  a  mere 
c?hing  village ;  but  since  that  time  merchants  had  become 
aerehant  prince*.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion still  fell  on  the  clergy,  the  yeomen,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
errantry,  while  the  other  wealthy  classes  were  allowed  to  escape 
without  contributing  anything  like  a  fair  share  towards  the 
pobbe  imposts.  He  would  ask  them  to  suppose  the  case  of 
two  rosnjr  men,  each  of  whom  had  been  left  a  thousand 
pounds.  One  of  them  sinks  his  £1,000  in  stocking  and  cul- 
tivating a  farm,  and  the  other  In  shipping.  The  latter  sends 
kii  ships  to  sea ;  he  engages  the  best  men  he  can  find  in  the 
port— the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country — and  for  years, 
perhaps,  He  had  the  benefit  of  these  able  seamen.  At  length 
one  of  these  men  accidentally  falls  overboard  and  is  drowned. 
Wast  happens  thenP  Why  the  first  thing  after  the  body  is 
frond  is  that  it  is  visited  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  blue,  and 
as  ssys  there  must  be  an  inquest.  The  coroner  is  accordingly 
iiu&moned,  and  the  inquest  duly  held.  But  who  paid  the 
coroner  and  supported  the  gentleman  in  blue?  The  ship- 
owner P  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  clergyman,  the 
J»<nan,  and  the  tenant-farmer.  What  followed  next  P  The 
poor  drowned  sailor  has  left  a  wife  and  family,  and  these  have 
to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates.  Did  the  ship-owner  do  this  P 
>o.  As  he  had  escaped  paying  one  penny  towards  the  coroner 
aa  the  police-constable,  so  he  was  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tnbote  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  children. 
Hf  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  demand  that  such  a  state  of 
ttisjpi  should  no  longer  be  jpermitted,  and  that  there  should  be 
)  revision  of  taxation,  so  that  all  kinds  of  property  should  be 
**&  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the  public  ourdens.  Another 
anr«  to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  because  he  considered  it 
?o  b>  very  unfair,  was  the  exemption  from  rating  of  all  woods 
md  plantations.  This  was  one  of  the  matters  that  ought  to 
«e*ge  their  attention.  No  doubt,  woods  and  plantations 
ewe  originally  exempted  from  taxation  centuries  ago,  with 
*be  tipw  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  timber  for  our  navy ; 
^t  that  necessity  no  longer  existed ;  and  he  considered  that 
sow  it  was  only  fsir  that  woods  and  plantations  should  be 
J*S«d.  He  must  also  say  that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
ftwholders  should  not  likewise  be  rated.  Were  not  the 
ftirt  force  established  as  much  for  the  protection  of 
tWfcoIders  and  capitalists,  and  the  services  of  coroners  to  be 
alorded  them  as  much,  as  those  who  had  to  bear  the  burden 
of  maintaining  them  P  If  that  was  wt  and  no  one  would  ven- 
•3t»  to  question  it,  it  was  only  jnst  that  those  who  participated 
.» the  benefit  should  bear  a  Our  share  of  the  expense.    The 


toaght  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  the  general  system  of 
sting  should  he  fixed  on  a  different  basis  to  what  it  was  when 
w  ratine;  principle  was  first  applied.  They  found  that 
Serena  three  hundred  million*  of  property  paid  to  the  income* 


tax,  only  one  hundred  millions  paid  local  rates ;  and  if  they 
could  get  the  rating  fixed  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  clergy, 
yeomen,  and  tenant-farmers  would  be  considerably  relieved. 
Aa  agriculturists  had  no  peculiar  privileges,  they  ought  to 
bear  no  peculiar  burdens.  There  was  something  more  looming 
in  the  distance.  There  was  a  disposition  to  throw  the  cost  of 
the  turnpikes  upon  the  rates,  but  these  roads  were  made  for 
imperial  purposes,  and  tbey  should  be  paid  for  accordingly, 
ana  not  by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  E.  Olver  had  been  sorry  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
chairman  had  been  treated  that  day,  and  he  must  say,  as  a 
member  of  the  club,  it  was  hardly  like  Wadebridge  men. 
The  great  complaint  had  been  the  increase  of  the  salary. 
He  had  been  present  at  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
thought  that  the  magistrates  who  voted  with  Mr.  Kendall 
were  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was ;  for  he,  as  chairmen 
of  the  gaol-committee,  was  in  some  sort  in  duty  bound  to 
bring  the  motion  forward.  He  could  not  understand  how  the 
governor's  duty  had  been  increased  by  the  shutting  up  of  the 
small  gaols,  as  all  serious  cases  were  sent  before  the  amalgama- 
tion to  the  assizes  for  trial.  He  also  thought  that  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  hundred  pound  increase,  that  it  was  to 
be  final,  was  a  very  weak  one.  He  thought  that  some  defer- 
ence ought  to  have  been  paid  by  the  magistrates  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ratepayers,  though  he  was  aware  that  the 
latter  had  now  no  power.  The  result  had  shown  them  that  it 
was  no  use  appealing  to  the  magistrates  again,  and  they  felt 
that  they  had  been  made  to  look  very  small.  The  magistrates 
were  not  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and  notwith- 
standing any  agitation  that  might  be  got  up  on  any  matter, 
they  acted  just  as  they  thought  proper.  He  must  say  that  to 
him  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  magistrates  had  voted  for 
the  increase  to  Captain  Cclvil],  lust  to  show  how  little  they 
cared  for  those  "pettifogging''  farmers  and  busy  meddling 
guardians.  He  thought  the  only  remedy  to  wh;ch  they  could 
look  was  the  establishment  of  county  financial  boards,  which 
he  believed  would  follow  the  Reform  Bill.  He  did  not  believe 
they  would  now  have  the  burden  of  the  county  police  if  these 
boards  had  been  established. 

Mr.  Trsoaskis  thought  that  it  was  high  time  that  they 
should  be  up  and  doing  as  a  connty  in  their  present  condition, 
and  there  was  no  better  argument  to  be  found  in  favour  of 
fluancial  boards  than  the  manner  in  which  the  increase  of 
Captain  ColvilTs  salary  had  been  effected,  sgainst  what  he 
might  call  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  county.  Three  gentle- 
men had  most  ably  and  clearly  pointed  out  that  legally, 
morally,  and  equitably,  Captain  Colvill  had  no  right  to  an  in- 
crease of  a  hundred  pounds  (applause).  The  present  manner 
of  spending  the  county  money  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stephens  pointed  out  as  an  injustice  that  the  late 
governor  was  superannuated  on  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was 
perfectly  healthy  and  strong,  able  to  take  little  pt-tty  salaries, 
whilst  they  were  paying  a  full  salary  to  another  governor. 
He  foiled  to  see  any  justice  in  that  to  the  poor  hard-working 
ratepayer. 

Mr.  Wesley  Grose  thought  the  maintenance  of  the  turn- 
pikes should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  parishes,  but  upon  dis- 
tricts or  the  county  rates.  He  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  game  preserves.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  game- 
laws,  but  believed  that  whenever  an  estate  was  stocked, 
whether  with  game  or  cattle,  it  should  be  rated  up  to  its  full 
value. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  all  that  Mr.  Pollard  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  rates  and  local  taxation.  If 
they  felt  they  were  unjustly  treated  they  were  quite  right  in 
endeavouring  to  set  relief.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  save  one  farthing  by  county  financial  boards,  but  he 
knew  that  to  make  them  happy  and  contented  they  were  most 
desirable.  The  last  thing  he  aid  before  he  left  Parliament  was 
to  go  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  say  that  nothing 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  united  yeomanry  and  tenantry 
than  having  financial  boards.  That  gentleman's  answer  was 
that  in  the  end  the  rates  came  out  of  the  landlords'  pockets 
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He  (Mr.  Kendall)  replied  that  that  was  all  very  well  if  a 
tenant  could  calculate  beforehand  what  the  rates  would  be : 
he  could  then  offer  his  rent  accordingly ;  but  when  unexpected 
taxes  were  put  on  after  the  agreements  were  made,  it  was 
quite  a  different  thin£.  There  was  the  police-rate  for  instance. 
He  must,  however,  give  them  one  bit  of  ad? ice :  Church-rates 
might  have  been  taken  away  many  years  ago  if  they  would 
have  been  content  with  a  moderate  measure— a  measure  that 
did  not  give  the  Dissenter  power  to  interfere  where  he  paid  no 
rate.  So  here  they  should  not  ask  too  much.  He  did  not 
think  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  an  act 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  county  financial  boards  if  they 
did  not  strive  for  mastery.  If  they  went  in  for  a  bill  for 
mastery,  he  did  not  think  they  could  get  it.    (A  Voice :  *  The 


day  is  past  now— the  magistrates  must  be  elected !")  Well, 
titer  were  powerful,  but  let  them  not  mistake  their  povw.  All 
he  tad  at  heart  was  the  interest  of  the  county.  Mr.  Kendall 
then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  question  of  Captain  Colvi&'s 
salary  at  some  length. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  seme  time  in  a  noisy 
spirit,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  being  evidently  very  ifong 
against  the  increase  of  the  governor's  salary,  and  in  &Tonr  « 
financial  boards ;  and  at  times  the  demonstrations  were  very 
strong,  Mr.  Kendall  coming  in  for  not  a  little  hissing,  and  the 
other  speakers  for  enthusiastic  cheers,  according  to  the  snti-j 
ments  expressed.  The  meeting  did  not  conclude  till  some  time 
after  the  reporters  wtre  compelled  to  leave  to  return  home.— 
The  Wat  Briton, 


A    BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Randall  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  that  a  petition  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  said :  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
general  working  of  these  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
would  cherish  the  hope,  nay,  rather  the  belief,  that  the  par- 
ticular motion  which  I  am  about  to  bring  under  your  notice 
will  meet  with  the  concurrence,  not  only  of  our  own  Chamber, 
but  also  of  the  other  Chambers,  which  are,  or  may  be,  at 
work  in  this  country.  It  will  be  allowed  at  once  to  be  of 
special  and  paramount  importance  that  our  early  appeals  to 
the  legislature  should  carry  with  them  convincing  proofs  of 
that  harmonious  action  which  characterises  the  proceedings 
of  men  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  aiming  at  that  which 
is  only  fair  and  reasonable  in  itself,  and  who  therefore  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  test  the  strength  of  a  right  thing. 
Most  desirable,  then,  is  it  to  take  heed  that  in  our  first  at- 
tempts to  make  an  impression  on  Parliament  we  should  be 
careful  to  deal  with  matters  not  only  grave  and  weighty  in 
themselves,  but  such  also  as  we  feel  assured  will  command  the 
sanction  and  aid  of  all  those  who  are  seeking,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  Chambers,  to  establish  that  legitimate 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  birthright  of  the  agricultural  cause.  And  I  cannot  but 
think  that  one  of  these  measures  presents  itself  in  the  adoption 
of  a  petition,  compliance  with  which  would  give  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  kingdom  at  once  a  distinct  and  positive  looting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Looking  at  the  stake  vested  in 
agriculture  and  its  adjuncts,  a  stake  represented  by  hundreds 
of  millions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  have  a  case  grave  and 
weighty,  a  case  which  our  agricultural  friends  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere  may  take  up  with  unanimity ;  a  case  which,  backed 
up  by  its  own  merits  and  by  the  sturdy  resolution  of  men  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  banding  themselves  together  for 
visionary  purposes,  must  make  its  way  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  those  whose  acknowledged  business  it  is  to  look  after 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Trade  has  its  depart- 
ment in  the  Government— its  minister.  Be  it  so,  the  thing 
is  right,  and  linked  as  it  is  by  the  closest  possible  ties  to  agri- 
culture, will  not  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  lift  up  its  voice 
and  say,  Let  it  be  so,  the  thing  is  right,  let  Agriculture  have 
its  board  and  its  minister.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  we 
forward  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

^Mr^?Pw^?D,,H|S,Bd  to  second  the  proposition.  He 
thought  Mr.  Randall's  motion  was  a  very  good  one  indeed. 
As  far  as  he  had  heard  from  persons  in  the  country,  since  no- 
tice of  the  motion  had  been  given,  they  were  all  of  one  mind. 
They  all  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country  (Hear, 
hear).  They  all  knew  that  at  the  time  of  thecattle  plague  a 
great  deal  of  imperfect  information  was  received,  and  acted 
upon,  for  want  of  the  proper  means  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  he  thought  this  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  supply  the  deficiency  and  be  beneficial  to  agriculture 
generally  (cheers).  He  therefore  begged  to  second  Mr.  Ban- 
dell  s  motion. 

Mr.  Stakhops,  M.P.,  suggested  that  the  petition  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  suocessftOif  its  object  were  to  obtain  a  sub- 


ordinate department  under  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  witkj 
agricultural  matters.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, to  be  presided  over  by  a  new  minister,  would  be  *: 
tended  with  such  great  expense  that  it  was  very  improlaw 
Parliament  would  agree  to  it 

Lord  Monson  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem  ber  who  ad 
just  sat  down.  He  was  quite  sure  from  his  experience  in  Par- 
liament that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  create  a  new  Board  with  all  the  officers  attached,  bm 
he  felt  with  Mr.  Randall  that  there  should  be  some  officer  to 
preside  over  agricultural  matters. 

Mr.  Randall  observed  that  perhaps  the  best  plan  voai 
be  for  him  to  read  the  petition  he  had  prepared,  and  then  ri 
would  be  open  for  correction. 

Mr.  Randall  then  read  the  petition. 

Mr.  Stanhope  said  they  could  not  disguise  the  importow 
of  railways,  but  there  was  no  minister  for  railways.  IwJ 
were  presided  over  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  all  they  waniei 
for  Agriculture  was  that  there  should  be  a  special  departorot 
either  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  under  tbe  Come* 
presided  over  by  an  officer  responsible  to  the  Gorenuwss 
whom  they  could  always  apply  to  for  the  purpose  ofagn- 
culture. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  had  no  faith  in  Government  Il- 
lation, especially  for  agiicultu.e.  It  was  all  very  well  fa 
persons  out  of  office  to  lay  traps  and  lead  them  to  snppo* 
that  if  they  were  in  power  they  would  do  great  things,  w 
when  they  had  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  offiee-w 
bitters  as  well  as  the  sweets — it  was  astonishing  whst  a  ctana 
came  over  their  minds,  perfectly  astonishing.  Bat  he wosh 
go  further,  and  say  he  did  not  expect  special  legislation 
agriculture ;  he  did  not  want  it.  He  thought  if  ftrlisaffl 
would  let  them  alone,  that  would  be  the  most  beneficial  to  w 
agriculturists.  But  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that,  J 
they  were  unlikely  to  get  any  special  legislation  for  the  bea?*| 
of  agriculture,  they  should  submit  to  any  special  burdrsj 
They  were  weighted  enough  already  ;  they  had  all  the  wort 
to  compete  with,  and  if  any  special  board  of  agriculture  woai 
prevent  any  additional  burdens  being  imposed,  he  said  by  au 
means  let  them  have  such  a  board.  J 

Mr,  Randall  said  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  by  iw 
Chairman  justified  him  in  proceeding  with  the  motion-  Hj 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  arepresentati^ 
in  the  Government — a  minister  of  Agriculture.  I 

Lord  Monson  understood  Mr.  Randall  to  mean  that  therj 
should  be  some  particular  official  in  the  Government  to*H 
they  could  apply  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  (Hear,  wai 
from  Mr.  Randall).  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  officer  not  being  a  Minister.  I 

Mr.  Mabtin  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  Jw 
Randall  to  bring  his  proposition  before' the  Central  Chant* 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman  ;  We  are  perfectly  competent  to  entertai 
it  here. 

Mr.  Mabtin:  Certainly,  but  I  should  like  to  haw  M 
opinion  of  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  Randall  said  be  bad  altered  his  petition,  which  m 
read  as  foflows; 
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"To  the  Honourable  the  bouse  of  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled." 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  showeth,  That 
hario?  regard  on  the  one  hand  to  the  vital  importance  of 
ttricnlture  to  the  community,  and  on  the  other  to  the  amount 
ai  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  within  the  kingdom,  tout 
oraorialisU  respectfully  submit  that  the  cause  of  agriculture 
is  in  ererj  respect  worthy  of  the  countenance  and  general  sup- 
port of  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  and  particularly  of 
direct  representation  in  a  Government  department.  lour 
■anoriahsU  would  therefore  humbly  and  earnestly  impress 
spoa  jour  honourable  House  the  propriety  and  justice  of  estab- 
lishing a  special  department  for  agriculture  under  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  be  presided  over  by  an  officer  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

"Your  memorialists,  while  influenced  by  the  consideration 
tint  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  have  at  least  an  equal 
daim  to  the  recognition  of  your  honourable  House,  are  con- 
nom  that  in  this  their  petition  they  are  only  asking  for  an 
eneaaon  of  the  principle  already  acknowledged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Trade." 

Mr.  Stanhopb  asked  whether  that  was  a  petition  to  the 
Howe  of  Commons? 

Mr.  KiiroiLL  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Staxhops  said  he  would  suggest  that  there  should  also 
fc  a  petition  to  the  same  effect  to  Government,  He  should 
be  Terr  happy  to  present  it,  and  he  thonght  there  would  then 
te  a  greater  ukelinood  of  some  result  from  it.  The  petition 
seised  so  sensible  and  practical  that  he  should  like  to  assist 
them. 

The  Ciuiuux  said  he  would  put  the  motion,  for  the  peti- 


tion seemed  now  to  be  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  have  great 
weight  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hzanley  thought  they  should  have  some  machinery 
connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  so  that  they  could 
get  petitions  signed  in  every  parish  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Andrews  (secretary)  suggested  that  the  proper  way 
would  be  to  send  petitions  to  every  member  of  the  Council, 
with  a  request  to  get  them  signed  as  numerously  as  possible. 
The  members  of  the  Council  were  selected  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  and  if  every  one  who  had  got  a  petition  signed 
would  send  it  to  him,  he  would  cut  off  the  heads,  and  paste  all 
the  sheets  together,  and  forward  one  large  petition. 

Mr.  Martin  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  number 
of  petitions  than  one  large  one. 

Mr.  Kirxham  suggested  that  what  was  required  was  com- 
bination. This  petition  should  emanate  from  the  Central 
Chamber  in  London.  If  Lincolnshire  sent  Mr.  Randall's  peti- 
tion, Leicestershire  one  for  something  else,  and  Derbyshire  for 
another  measure,  they  would  have  no  weight  whatever  (Hear). 

Mr.  Randall  contended  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Chambers  should  in  a  great  measure  guide  the  Central 
Chamber.  If  they  passed  a  petition  of  this  sort  the  next  thing 
should  be  to  send  copies  of  it  Jo  other  chambers,  and  let  them 
send  petitions  also  to  the  Central  Chamber.  They  were  not 
always  to  wait  for  the  Central  Chamber :  let  them  think  for 
themselves. 

Lord  Monson  doubted  the  advisability  of  hawkins  petitions. 
He  thought  a  petition  came  with  a  greater  force  when  passed 
at  a  large  meeting,  held  on  a  particular  day,  and  signed  oy  the 
chairman. 


THE    WINTER    MANAGEMENT    OF    FOLDYABD    MANURE. 


The  management  and  application  of  farmyard  manure 
a  one  of  the  most  important  business  transactions  of  the 
km  in  the  winter  season.  Every  intelligent  farmer  is 
wnou  to  convert  the  straw  produce  of  his  farm  into 
valuable  manure.  To  do  this  properly  requires  correct 
/*%m«it  and  a  liberal  expenditure.  Rotted  straw  is  not 
nfeable.  It  is  simply  decayed  vegetation,  and  if  so  ap- 
jfied  to  the  soil  the  return  will  be  very  meagre ;  but  if  it 

*  judiciously  dealt  out  for  the  consumption  and  lavage 
oi  farm  stock,  along  frith  a  liberal  allowance  of  highly 
atoooos  (bods,  it  becomes  a  manure  of  great  value.  I 
■W  therefore  first  treat  of  the  best  modes  of  making 
^  liable  manure. 

V*  foldy*rds. — These  yards  should  be  provided  with 
<w*aueat  and  suitable  shelters  or  hovels,  and  be  en- 
'fcjei  by  walls  or  fences,  capable  of  resisting  the  winds 
pc  weather.  The  hovels  and  other  buildings  surround- 
*?  these  yards  should  all  be  spouted,  as  too  much  rain 
¥*  manure  in  course  of  making  takes  off  by  subsequent 
t^pontion  much  of  the  axnmoniacal  properties  most  re- 
fute to  be  retained.  The  bottom  of  the  yards  should 
*»  sound  subsoil ;  so  that  the  liquid  manure  does  not 
Jfcn  away.  If  the  subsoil  is  porous,  it  is  desirable  to 
j*j  *  quantity  of  soil  into  the  yards  to  form  the  founda- 
™*  iipon  which  to  make  the  manure,  and  to  be  let  out 
Jto  it.  Convenient  moveable  cribs  should  be  provided. 
taed  eribs  or  mangers  are  dangerous  as  cattle  cribs. 
>u*  square  moveable  crib  will  suffice  for  three  or  four 
*ttfe.  Well  supplied  water-troughs  must  be  provided. 
•*<ffle  of  our  domestic  animals  are  so  well  adapted  for 
**&%  manure  as  cattle;  and,  in  stocking  the  yards, 
**»  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  cattle  compared 
*tt  the  area  of  the  yard.  For  fatting  cattle,  small  yards, 
*a  a  limited  number  of  cattle  therein,  is  desirable.  For 
ww  cattle,  the  size  of  the  yards  is  almost  immaterial, 
**1  the  number  of  animals  may  be  proportionately  in- 
J^jsed.   Young  cattle  ought  at  all  times  during  winter 

*  k  housed.    The  hone-yards  should  be  rather  small,  and 


well  sheltered.  Fixed  mangers  may,  without  much  danger, 
be  adopted  for  the  horse-yards.  For  the  most  part  farm- 
horses  are  best  in  stable,  or  under  hovels,  the  manure 
being  daily  taken  out ;  but  this  is  impracticable  on  many 
farms ;  consequently,  their  yards  should  be  made  as  suit- 
able as  possible  for  them.  Young  horses  and  foals  are 
usually  wintered  in  foldyards ;  and,  as,  their  food  is  good, 
they  make  good  manure.  Some  consideration  is  necessary 
relative  to  the  strawy  foundations  of  these  yards.  My 
own  practice  is  to  lead  into  them,  in  the  late  autumn,  the 
ditch-roadings  of  the  farm,  the  trimmings  from  stack 
thatchings,  and  any  rubbish  and  litter  to  be  found,  and 
occasionally  the  pickings  from  the  land  in  autumn-culture. 
These  deposits,  s.  *.,  of  bean-haulm,  potato-tops,  ditch 
readings,  and  root-pickings,  form  a  good  foundation,  upon 
which  to  commence  the  straw-feeding  and  lairage  of  the 
various  kinds  of  farm  stack.  In  some  districts  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  stock  foldyards  with  sheep ;  and  much  capital 
manure  a  flock  of  sheep  will  make.  My  own  experience, 
from  repeated  trials,  is  that  sheep  require  plenty  of 
room,  abundance  of  lairage,  great  variety  of  food,  fre- 
quent feedings,  and  occasional  airings  in  the  fields. 

The  straw  produce  of  the  majority  of  forms  is,  as  a 
whole,  of  similar  quality.  Upon  some  farms  it  will  con- 
sist of  wheat,  oat,  bean,  and  pea  straw  or  haulm ;  upon 
others,  wheat  and  barley  straw ;  upon  others,  wheat  and 
bean  chiefly.  For  our  purpose,  this  is  comparatively  im- 
material. We  only  wish  to  show  that  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  should  be  consumed  by  the  farm  stock,  in- 
dependently of  the  grass  and  clover-hay  commonly  grown 
upon  every  farm.  It  has  now  become  the  universal 
practice  to  mow  or  cut-up  from  the  very  bottom  all  our 
corn  and  pulse  crops.  This  is  of  immense  advantage  in 
making  larger  quantities  of  farm-yard  manure,  inasmuch 
as  the  stubble  formerly  left  in  the  field  to  die  and  decay 
is  brought  into  the  yard  as  mown  corn,  to  be  stacked  and 
thatched  safely  down,  and  then  used  in  its  best  strawy 
state  for  fodder  and  litter,  none  being  dissipated  in  the  air. 
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In  dealing  out  ftr&w  for  the  tervice  of  the  arm-stock 
much  care  should  be  observed.  Animals  thrive  beet  under 
a  change  or  regimen  of  food  i  henoo  it  is  very  desirable  to 
supply  them  with  straw  in  variety,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  kept  to  any  one  sort  too  long,  ss  bean  or  pea  haulm 
for  instance,  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to  cattle ; 
but  when  given  along  with  white  straw,  it  makes  a  salu- 
tary change  ;  besides,  this  intermixture  in  the  fold-yard 
it  advantageous.  The  older  the  cattle,  the  richer  the  food, 
the  better  the  manure.  These  are  truisms ;  therefore  the 
best  course,  to  make  the  best  manure,  is  to  provide  for  the 
fold-yard  fatting  cattle  to  be  supplied  with  very  liberal 
rations  of  roots  and  cake  or  corn,  with  straw  ad  libitum ;  but 
not  too  profusely.  The  better  every  other  animal  in  the 
vards  are  kept,  the  better  the  manure.  The  littering  for 
lairage  should  be  regular,  and  according  to  requirement — 
no  more. 

Many  farmers  object  to  pigs  in  a  fold-yard,  under  the  im- 
pression that  by  frequently  turning  over  the  strawy  ma- 
nure in  search  of  grain,  corn,  Ao.,  they  liberate  mueh  of 
the  ammoniacal  properties  imbibed  by  the  straw.  This 
may  be  so,  but  they  by  this  turning  also  promote  fermen- 
tation, which  is  desirable.  In  some  districts  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  mix  extraneous  "  matters"  or  substances  with 


the  strawy  manure  in  the  fold-yard;  shell-fish,  i.  «., 
mussels,  seaweed*  common  earthy  loam,  ashes,  street 
sweepings,  ditch  cleansing*,  and  readings,  salt,  pest,  fen, 
weeds,  indeed  almost  anything  and  everything  that  will 
add  to  the  bulk  without  injuring  the  quality.  aiba, 
loam,  and  peat  are  highly  useful  to  concentrate  and  fii  tic 
ammonia.  Salt  is  very  efficacious  ina  dry  season.  The  ma- 
nure accruing  from  the  stables  and  piggeries  is  always  of  j 
a  hotter  and  more  acrid  character  than  common  fold-yard 
dung,  and  should,  if  readily  practicable,  be  mixed  with  it 
in  the  yard.  It  is  one  of  die  most  common  operation! 
in  farm  practice  to  lead  out  manure  from  the  fold-ysri, 
not  only  to  form  a  compost  heap,  but  solely  to  make  a  | 
manure-heap  for  convenience  upon  a  part  of  the  farm 
where  it  is  to  be  used  the  following  season.  It  may  be 
right  in  aid  of  a  compost  heap,  but  it  is  sbsolnte  watte  to 
decompose  it  in  a  heap,  far  better  for  it  to  remain  mom 
compact  mass  in  the  fold-yard  till  near  the  time  it  is 
likely  to  be  required,  when  it  should  be  turned  orer  tad 
used  in  its  highest  state  of  fermentation,  sod  covered 
over  by  the  plough  as  soon  as  deposited.  The  maanre 
from  the  stables  and  piggeries  does  not  require  turning, 
it  is  generally  in  a  state  of  high  fermentation  if  in  uj 
bulk,  and  may  be  used  at  any  time. 


THE     FRENCH     EXHIBITION. 
AWARD    OF    PRIZES     - 

TO     THE 

L.  EXHIBITORS   OF   AGRICULTURAL   AND   HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
[Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Momttur,  of  the  6th  Jan.,  1868.] 
The  distribution  took  place  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tnileries 


in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  Report  had  been 
read,  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — 

"  QsxrraiMiff,— The  success  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
has  made  it  a  difficult  task  for  my  Government  to  reward  all 
the  meritorious  exhibitors,  who  are  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sifted.  We  have  been  compelled  to  make  a  selection  aaaoagst 
the  beat— en  operation  always  delicate  and  unsatisfactory. 
On  this  occasion  I  have  wished  to  distribute  the  awards  granted 
by  the  Jury,  and  to  give  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  those  persons  who  have  most  excelled  in  agriculture 
as  in  manual  labour ;  and  amongst  the  delegates  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  those  who  have  the  most  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

•*  I  hope  that  these  encouragements  will  bear  their  fruits— 
that  agriculture  and  manufactures  will  continue  their  ascendant 
progress— that  those  who  labour  to  fertilise  the  earth  and  to 
tranaform  ita  materials  will  aee  that  it  is  their  task  to  improve 
themselves,  and  that  France,  enriched  by  their  efforts,  will 
continue  to  take  her  position  in  the  paths  ol  progress  and 
civilization."1 

After  these  words,  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamation, 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  State,  Vice-president  of  the 
Imperial  Commission,  proclaimed  in  the  following  order  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors  who  had  obtained  grand  prises,  medals 
of  gold  with  ohjecta  of  art,  and  medals  of  gold  only  »— 

GROUP  8— AGRICULTURE. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  WITH  OBJECT  Of  ART  of  the  value 

of  10,000  francs. 

Fkjjkck.— M.  Deerombccqoe,  of  Lens,  farmer. 
GRAND  PRIZE. 

E M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria :  Encouragement  to  Agri- 
culture* 

Russia..— HJtf.  the  Emperor  of  Russia:  Improvement  in 
the  breed  of  horses  (a  portion  of  the  Grand  Prize  awarded  on 
the  1st  of  July). 

Pnawci.— H.M.  the  Emperor  of  the  French :  Encourage- 
meat  to  Agriculture,  and  improvement  of  the  Merino  breed. 

Messrs.  Charles  Henri  Sohattenmann,  of  Bouxwiller,  farmer. 
Fievtft,  of  Masny,  farmer.  Bignon,  sen.,of ThenmUsulbr  agri- 
cultural improvement*;  rearing  the  CharoDaise  breed. 


Ukitid  Srans.— Mr.  C.  H.  Mac  Connick,  of  Chicago,  * 
reaping  machine.  ., 

Great  Barrjinf.— Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Suns,  «W 
agricultural  machines.  James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bed- 
ford, agricultural  machines.  Clements  R.  Markhao,  of  Loado*. 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  Quinquina  into  British  Iadn* 

Italy.— Prince  Alexander  Twkeua,  of  Aieszaao,  asnap 
ofthelAkeFueino. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  WITH  WORKS  OF  ABT. 

f kancb.— Messrs.  Hary,  of  Onw-le-Teiwr,  ****£ 
Champonnois,  of  Paris,  apparatus  of  aaricaltural  diiwww. 
Count  de  Kerguky,  Camay,  farmer.  CeleethwGewiwJ 
thrashing  machines  and  locomotives.  J.  Piaet  the  TJJn^J 
of  Abilly,  thrashing  machines  and  horse  training.  <*.* 
Meizmoron  de  Dombasla  and  Nod,  of  Nancy,  for  aratoiy  * 
plementa.  Peltier,  jun., Paris,  agricultural  machine iand .a- 
plementa.  Eugene  Tiaserand,  of  Paria,  formatioBofaKTi^ 
tural  domains.  Chevandier  de  Tald^ome,  ofGrer.gin^ 
turiat  and  agriculturist.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of. jj*'0*} 
tkm  of  a  special  market  for  flax  manumetares.  JWarifle, ,  n 
Brettevilte-euT-Odon,  stattione  for  the  yoke  sad  Asa* 
Maries^  of  BlamTi)le,staUi<UMan^  ""' 


her,  of  Paris,  a  new  system  fl*ff^e^«w</ of  sheen* 


Tn- 
usr,  oi  runs,  a  new  system  fprr^amatrcy  w  ■— v-rr  , 
coant  Paul  Benoait-d'Azy,  of  Samt^enin-eTAsy,  hwediag  * 
animals  of  the  butchery.  Lacour,  of  St.  Fargeaa,  breeding  « 
animals  of  the  butchery.  Lachanne,of  Sernages,  epsftewa 
of  selection  to  the  Morvan  breed.  Her  Highness  the  Pm*» 
Baciocchi,  of  Korn-er-Hougt,  rearing  of  the  Means  aniuyx 
breeds.  Ferdinand  Suif,  of  the  PaviKceL  simbcatioB  of»^ 
tion  in  the  Charellaise  breed.  Francois  tschon,  of  Wj 
and  Beauiieu,  spphcattoa  of  selection  to  the  Jan  b«* 
Teiaserene  dcBert,  of  the  Chateau  de  Bert,  anphcatwa  at  a> 
lection  to  the  limousine  breed.  SsmtAviU>uvujiiaau,ofw 
MaraU,  application  of  selection  to  the  Ow*"*"*  W 
Hilaire  Gemot,  of  Villaroche,  rearing  the  1W*** 
Pluchet,  of  Tranpes,  DiaMey  rferino  Sheep  (racela  WW 
De  Bchague.  of  Dampierre,  the  Southdown  bmed.  «■»  | 
Cotton,  tf  Chatallon^ur-Seine,  MSerinoa  ^iSf^mL- 
tenot-Beau,  of  Nesle,  Merinos  not  trmuned\  ftftert,  of  w*j 
ville,  Merinos  trimmed.    Cngnee>ofI*»MBn>t^*«ni,w 
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Vmto  to atxs.— Mr.  Waiter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
i  wtobg  Machine. 

Oust  Bimiw —Messrs.  Oarretl  and  Softs,  Leistoa,  agri- 
esits/alaxMMnee.    ftatitb and Soot, Fsacenhell, em drills, 
GOLD  MEDALS. 
B.M.  the  gaiewof  of  BnaahL 
Jn*M<  too  JBuspeioi  of  Morocco. 
HJi  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
HJt  the  Dey  of  Tunis. 

fniyci.— Messrs.  Valleraad,  Damey,  Delanaye-TaiHeur, 
Theophile  Gautreau,  the  Society  of  United  Cellars  of  Roque- 
fort, Haussmann,  T.  J.  M.  Bertrand,  sen.  (for  scales),  Silger, 
Samain,  Mabille  Brothers,  Morean-Chaumier,  Foseflier,  ftignon 
sen.,  de  Saint-Romaa,  de  Lapparent,  Blanchan1  and  Chateau, 
Carillon,  Baron  de  Foorment,  Jacques  Turpaud,  E.  Mansoy 
a&i  Co.,  Daasouville-Guyot,  Helion  de  la  Romagere,  de  Be- 
bgse,  Count  do  Kergorky,  Foulhiade,  Filet,  Charles  Dnrand, 
iaa,  Armaod  Funtous,  Louis  Deelercq.  de  Montgermont,  the 
aaronis  eTHavrtneonii  General  de  SoUiers,  Quittard,  Labitte 
Brothers,  Vavasseur,  Nouette-Detcrme,  Germain-Garnot,  Rou- 
bier-Cbaassenot,  Aehille  Maltre,  Noblet,  Lemoine,  Vuanaxt- 
Owhn,  the  Widow  Guertn-Maneeau,  Rabier,  Conteau,  Louis 
G™a,  the  Widow  Fan!  Malingle,  Maisouhaute,  Stanislas 
Mart,  Paqaet,  Felix  JDurand*  Charles  Siurier,  ttadame  llde- 
fcaie  Roosset,  Giot  sen.,  de  la  Besge,  Androgicr,  Napoleon 
Dora,  J.  B.  Dufotir,  Camffle  Personnat,  Battandier,  Charles, 
CtaiHet  sad  Sarah  Fehx,  Samuel  Chautrsn,  Carbonnier,  Gofl- 
las.  Lb  Grix,  Monmer,  Angoste  Dameril. 

acstwa.— Doctor  Arenstein. 

BiwrcM.— M.  Billefroid. 

PoypiriCAL  States.— Mr.  Henry  Bermonf. 

Ghat  Bamis.— Messrs.  Marshall, Softs,  and  Co.;  fccks- 
ley,  Sins,  ad  Co. ;  James  Jameson,  James  Cooper. 

Osikd  Ductft  on  Basin.— Doctor  Ban. 

IiAW.-Messrs.  the  Chevalier  Michel  del  Frino,  Const 
Aunstt  de  Gori-Panailini. 

Xoewat^-M.  Resell. 

Holuxd.— The  A«icttlraral  Sodefy  of  Holland,  Messrs. 
tHaa4ar!lG.deScnere. 

P»rssiA^-Mcesnr.  Werner,  de  Chlapowskj,  Count  de  Msel- 

fioCTtixuL— Messrs.  Prince  Alexander  Moronsy  Sworech* 

teaao,  Prince  Barhon  StiTbey. 

Rr$3iA. — Messrs.  Vibranowski,  Prince  Roman  Damien 
Sagonchko,  Botkine,  Koumetsoff. 

StriMiaLum.— M.  Schumacher. 

GROUP  9.— HORTICTJLTtRB. 
GRAND  PM2E.  WTTH  OBJECT  OF  ART. 

Bikjttjm.— J.  J.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  tor  the  introduction 
cfoew  and  hothouse  plants* 

GRAND  PRIZES. 

FaAjrca.— Messrs.  Yilmerin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  for 
troaaiental  plants  in  the  open  ground.  The  Marsh  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
Piris,  leguminous  plants.    A.  Chantin,  Paris,  hothouse  plants. 

GnsAT  BftlTADr.—Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son,  London,  in- 
troduction of  new  ornamental  and  coniferous  plants. 
GOLD  MEDALS,  WITH  OBJECTS  OF  ART. 

Famca.— Messrs.  BL  Jamain,  Paris,  roses.  Margottin,  of 
Boorg-la-fieine,  roses.  Croux  and  Sons,  Aulnay-les-Sceaux, 
rites  and  fruits.  Jamin  and  Dnrand,  Boura-la-Reine,  trees 
*ad  fruit.  J.  Marcon,  of  Lamothe-Mon travel  and  Saint-Emi- 
lion,  rine  culture.  Cochet,  of  Suisnes,  conifers,  roses,  orna- 
mental trees,  and  fruit  trees.  Deseine,  of  Bougival,  conifers, 
font  and  ornamental  trees.  Oudin,  sen.,  of  Lisieux,  conifers, 
fruit  and  ensneatal  trees,  Thibant  and  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux, 
hothouse  plants*  Goibert,  Paris,  orchids.  Count  de  Nadail- 
lae,  Paris,  orchids. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Fxasc«.— Messrs.  P.  M.  Dormois,  Bernard,  A.  Dnfoy, 
Gsnthier-Duboe,  Lierval,  Loise-Chauviere,  Souchet,  Van- 
Acquer,  Horticultural  Society  of  Clermont  (Oise),  Oremont 
Brothers,  RemonL  L.  F.  Gontier,  D.  Chevalier,  Constant 
Ceanneux,  Rose  Charmeux,  L.  Cirjean,  Crapotte,  Alexis  Le- 
pers, L.  Lberault,  Rollct,  Viscount  de  Saint-Trivier,  Forest, 
Sea,  Fr.  Gda,  E.  Charter  the  younger,  G.  Loidemann, 
ftendorft 

BRUHTJM^-Madame  Legrclle  d'Hanu;  Messrs.  A.  Yen- 
chaffelt,  Guftare  Wallis. 


HoLLA7?o.-^-Messrs.  C.  H.  fcrelage  and  Son. 

Swidbn .— HortienltnrsJ  Soeiety  of  Stockholm. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  State  afterwards  called  for- 
ward those  persons  nominated  or  promoted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  who  recerrea  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  (see  the  subsequent  decrees.) 

His  Majesty,  on  (pitting  the  Field  Marshals'  flail,  addressed 
the  exhibitors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  in  terms  of  con- 
gratulation. ■ 

Bv  decrees  of  the  29th  December,  1867,  issued  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Minister  of  State,  the  Minister  of  Agricumire, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  the  House  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Im- 
perial Commission  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  have  been  pro- 
moted or  nominated  in  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

To  the  Rank  oi  Omicer. 
Messrs.  Decrombecque.  agriculturist,  cf  Lens  (Pas-de-Calais)  ; 

Knrght  of  the  7th  Nov.,  1849. 
Boitel  (Louis- Anwdee),  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture; 

Knight  of  the  5th  Ana.,  1867. 
Hardy,  sen.,  author  of  estimable  works  on  arboriculture ; 


Knight  since  1813. 
Dupont  (Paul),  Press  Editor,  Paris ;  Knight  from  14th  Aug., 
1859. 

TO  THE  RA3HC  07  KlHOHT. 

Messrs.  Gilbert,  sen.,  agriculturist,  of  Wideville  (Seine-et- 
Oise). 

Gerard  fCelestin),  mechanical  constructor,  Viergon  (Cher). 

Damey  (Alexis),  mechanical  constructor,  Dole  (Jura). 

Garnet,  agriculturist,  Genonilly  (Seine-et-Marne). 

Charlier  (Pierre),  veterinary  surgeon,  Pans. 

Frillieux  (Edonard),  Secretary  of  the  Jury — Group  8. 

Jourdier  (Auguste),  Member  of  International  Jury. 

Chantin  (AntoineV,  horticulturist,  Paris. 

Jamain  (Eugene- Hippolyte),  harticultunst,  Paris. 

Hortoles,  Member  of  the  International  JurV. 

Hire  (C.  F.),  constructor  of  engines,  Logelbach  (Haut-Rhin). 

Benoist-Champy  (Gabriel),  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Experiments  of  Salvage  and  Navigation  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition. 

Monduit  (Honore-Louis),  manager  of  lead  works  of  art,  Paris. 

Alexandre  (Felix-Victor),  delegate  to  the  working  dockmakers. 

Mollet,  president  of  the  operatives'  delegations. 

Barhier  (Leon),  delegate  for  the  operative  tinmen. 
By  a  decree  dated  4th  February  proximo  (1868),  issued  on 

the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  State,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  the 

House  of  theEmperor  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Vice-Presidents 

of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  following  persons  have 

been  promoted  or  nominated  in  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 

Legion  of  Honour  :— 

To  tub  Rajnt  or  Coxmandzr. 

The  Count  Henri  Zichy,  Privy  Councillor,  agriculturist,  and 
exhibitor  (Austria). 

To  thi  Ran*  or  Ofmcbr. 

M.  Ronnberg,  Chief  of  Division  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Organiser  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition 
of  Belgium,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (Belgian^. 

M.  de  Kopteff,  present  Councillor  of  State,  Russian  Delegate 
for  the  Stud  (Russia). 

M.  Mcerder  (Jean),  present  Councillor  of  State,  Secretary  of 
the  Coonckof  the  Stud  (Russia). 

To  ths  Ramx  or  Knight. 

M.  Morren,  Professor  at  the  University  of  liege,  Member  of 
the  Jury  (Belgium). 

M.  Wittmarck,  Member  of  the  International  Jury  of  Agricul- 
ture (Prussia}. 

M.  Meyer,  architect  and  landscape  painter  (PrusaHrt. 

M.  Aureliano,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Bucha- 
rest, Member  of  the  Jury  (Ronmania). 

Mr.  Mac  Cormick,  of  Chicago,  inventor  of  a  reaping  machine, 
exhibitor  (United  States  of  America). 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Hooaick  Falls  (State  of  New  York),  constructor 
of  agricultural  machines,  exhibiter  (U.  States  of  America,  y 

A  frill  report,  tranaiatsd  front  the  M&mhm,  appears 
of  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural departments  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.    In  nice 
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keeping  with  the  whole  basinets,  the  telegram  first 
announcing  the  chief  premiums  bestowed  was  curiously 
incorrect  or  incomplete.  Thus,  amongst  the  English 
makers  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and 
Sims  appeared  as  the  only  recipient  of  a  grand  prize; 
whereas  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard  and  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  also  received  grand  prizes,  and  the  daily  papers 
of  the  following  morning  were  of  course  under  correction. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  the  trials  or  non-trials  were 
conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  English  were 


edged  out  of  any  share  in  the  proceedings,  we  are  inclined 
to  attach  little  or  no  importance  whatever  to  the  awards 
arrived  at ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  that  this  great  bangle 
from  beginning  to  end  is  to  be  employed  as  another  argu- 
ment against  the  prize  system !  The  main  arguments,  as 
we  take  it,  should  be  against  any  more  such  International 
Exhibitions,  or  the  folly  of  entrusting  the  care  of  an  in- 
terest like  Agriculture  to  people  who  know  nothing  about 
it.  Whatever  became  of  them,  or  whatever  were  the 
English  commissioners  for  this  section  called  upon  to  do? 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE, 


The  stubble  lands  intended  for  fallow  crops  are 
all  ploughed  in  the  winter  furrow  by  the  beginning 
of  or  early  in  this  month,  and  also  the  grass  leys 
for  oats.  These  lands  are  much  benefited  by  early 
ploughing,  to  be  alternately  contracted  and  ex- 
panded by  the  atmospheric  actions  of  frosts  and 
thaws,  wet  and  cold,  to  produce  an  alluvial 
pulverization  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
want  of  which  no  future  cultivation  is  able  to 
compensate. 

The  fine  weather  of  this  month  will  commence 
the  labours  of  the  year  in  sowing  the  first  crops  in 
the  early  climates  of  the  southern  latitude.  Sow 
spring  wheat  on  the  strong  turnip  soils  from  which 
the  crop  has  been  removed,  and  on  any  clay 
fallows  deferred  from  autumn.  Sow  early  peas 
and  beans,  rye  and  spring  vetches,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  early  use  of  that  most  invaluable  plant, 
and  for  green  food  sown  on  leys  or  stubbles.  Sow 
the  seeds  of  cabbages  on  any  corner  of  outer  gar- 
den ground,  rich  in  heart,  for  plants  to  be  set  in 
the  nelds  in  May  or  June. 

Remove  all  turnips  from  the  fields  without 
delay.  If  frosts  prevail,  carry  dung  from  the 
yards  to  the  heaps  in  the  fields,  with  earths,  stones, 
aad  fuel,  as  may  be  required.  Continue  the  thrash- 
ing of  grains,  as  the  straw  is  wanted,  and  sell  and 
deliver  the  corns.  Feed  all  animals,  as  has  been 
directed— -work-horses  with  hay,  oats,  and  beans, 
with  one  evening  meal  of  steamed  meat;  milch 
cows  with  hay  and  beet- root,  partly  steamed,  with 
cabbages  when  grown  on  the  farm :  juicy  food  is 
required  to  secrete  milk.  Suckle  extra-early  calves 
for  veal,  and  also  for  weaning,  to  produce  some 
choice  animals.  Fattening  pigs  are  fed  with 
steamed  potatoes,  with  meals  of  barley,  oats,  and 
beans,  and  raw  grains  in  the  last  stage  of  fattening, 
to  render  the  flesh  firm  and  white.  Poultry  are 
served  with  the  steamed  food  of  potatoes,  mashed 
with  meals,  or  with  light  grains.  The  animals  are 
carnivorous  in  a  certain  degree,  and  the  formation 
of  eggs  is  much  promoted  by  flesh,  minced  and 
seasoned  in  mixture  with  the  meals  and  potatoes. 
The  lengthening  days  of  the  season  demand  a 
larger  supply  of  food,  and  an  increased  attention 
to  their  wants. 


The  hardy  varieties  of  turnips  in  store  will  now 
come  into  use  for  the  cattle,  as  the  green  globes 
and  the  rounds  of  sorts.  Oilcake  may  now  be 
given  to  the  fattening  oxen,  to  finish  the  process  of 
making  beef,  which  it  much  hastens,  and  also  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  dung.  Break  or  bruiss 
the  cake,  and  place  it  in  troughs  for  all  animals. 
Oats  and  salt  are  beneficially  used  with  it. 

The  store  sheep  are  run  upon  leys,  and  hare 
turnips  with  chaffs  of  bay  ana  straw,  some  little 
cake  and  salt,  along  with  oats.  The  critical  season 
now  commences  for  keeping  animals  in  an  advanc- 
ing condition  without  any  retrogression,  a  point  of 
much  value  and  attention.  The  ewes  and  Iambi 
demand  the  utmost  care  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
their  situation,  an  ample  supply  of  juicy  food  in 
swedes,  cabbage,  and  beet-root,  relieved  with  dry 
meat  in  chaffs  and  oats  occasionally.  Feed  and 
shelter  the  mother,  and  she  will  feed  the  young. 

Lay  dung  on  grass  lands,  when  dry.  Bosh 
harrow  and  roll,  and  pick  off  by  hand  all  rubbiib. 
Spread  molehills  and  tufts  of  dung,  and  put  gates 
and  fences  in  order.    Flood  watered  meadows. 

Dig  hop  grounds,  open  the  hills,  and  apply 
strong  manures,  as  the  best  rotten  farm-yard  dung, 
rags,  composts  of  lime  and  salt,  brines,  and  soy 
oleaginous  substances.  Dress  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  cut  off  the  shoots  for  sets  in  a  bed  to 
rear  them  into  use  for  being  planted. 

During  the  whole  montb,  fell  timber  and  cot 
underwoods ;  plash  hedges,  and  raise  new  ones, 
during  moist  weather,  for  planting;  and  during 
that  season  only,  plant  all  kinds  of  useful  forest 
trees,  as  oak,  ash,  elms,  and  larch.  Set  osiers  in 
beds,  and  in  various  low  damp  grounds.  Lay  the 
beds  dry  by  open  dividing  drains,  and  dry  the 
ground  one  year  before  planting.  Open  ditch 
plantations  of  trees,  and  fence  the  inclosures 
against  trespass  by  grazing  animals. 

Never  cease  to  collect  manures  of  every  kind, 
and  in  every  shape  or  form.  Earthy  matters, 
mixed  with  decaying  vegetable  substances,  will 
never  in  any  case  disappoint  the  farmer;  a  com- 
post heap  for  the  reception  of  all  such  articles  is 
a  most  indispensable  requisite  on  every  farm,  w 
it  large  or  small  in  extent. 


CALENDAR 

Kitchen  Gardbn. 
The  first  month  of  spring  introduces  the  labours 
of  the  year,  and  commences  the  sowing  of  crops 


OP    GARDENING. 

on  the  early  warm  lands  of  southern  climates.  The 
weather  may  be  fitful  in  changes  of  cold  and  wen 
but  the  fine  intervals  will  generally  allow  the  in- 
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sertion  of  the  early  crops,  with  the  operations  of 
the  spade  and  the  fork  in  making  other  provisions. 
Showers  of  hail  or  snow  are  soon  stopped  in  effect 
by  the  powers  of  the  returning  bud.  On  lands 
duly  prepared  in  autumn,  as  has  been  directed,  sow 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  and  beet- 
root :  all  these  crops  in  single  rows,  only  the  onion 
may  be  in  broadcast,  and  dunged  with  night-soil, 
or  other  minute  excrements.  The  other  plants 
are  better  provided  with  rich  lands  by  the  former 
crops  than  with  fresh  dung  to  themselves— beet 
excepted.  The  autumal  manuring  is  ever  to  be 
preferred,  both  for  effect  in  the  soil  and  further- 
ing in  the  spring. 

Asparagus  plots  should  be  particularly  attended 
to.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  enormous 
m  of  this  vegetable,  as  is  so  often  heard  and  read 
of.  Giro  the  plants  the  advantages  of  adequate 
means,  and  the  farmer's  garden  may  vie  with  any 
market  in  the  kingdom.  To  make  a  proper  bed,  a 
degree  of  preparation  must  be  adopted,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  following  description :  This  is  a  crop 
that  onght  to  yield  an  abundant  supply  during 
twenty  years ;  therefore,  as  much  is  expected  from 
it,  the  foundation  should  be  in  proportion  strong 
and  generous.  Not  fewer  than  four  double  row 
beds  should  be  provided  for ;  and  as  the  rows  of 
plants  most  be  12  inches  asunder,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  an  equal  space  on  each  outer  side  of  the  rows, 
the  beds  will  be  three  yards  wide.  Besides  the 
bed*  there  must  be  an  alley  between  them,  and 
one  at  both  remote  ends ;  thus  the  entire  space 
required  will  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  the 
length  of  the  rows  being  arbitrary. 

The  whole  of  this  ground  is  to  be  digged  out 
tench  by  trench,  three  feet  deep,  and  good  drain- 
age secured.  If  the  mould  be  naturally  rich  and 
nutritious  it  may  be  all  employed.  A  bad  subsoil 
must  be  removed,  and  its  volume  restored  by  sound 
turfy  loam  introduced :  with  the  earth  a  third 
part,  bulk  for  bulk,  of  the  best  farm-yard  dung 
should  be  completely  incorporated.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  to  add  a  bushel  of  bone-dust  or  guano, 
which  comprises  much  of  that  substance,  with 
woe  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  perhaps 
chalk.  The  materials  being  duly  blended  and 
deposited,  the  beds  will  be  found  to  stand  high 
afore  the  ground  level,  and  they  may  be  left  to 
settle  till  Lady-day. 

A  similar  preparation  would  be  desirable  for 
Ma-kale,  artichokes,  and  rhubarb — all  of  these 
would  remain  richly  fertile  during  several  years. 

Sow  twice,  or  oftener,  spring  spinach,  lettuce, 
ubds,  radish,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  carrots, 
onions,  leeks,  and  some  early  cabbage. 

Parsley  •  Sow  a  full  crop,  either  in  beds  or  in 
edgings :  it  lasts  two  years  well ;  but  a  new  sowing 
Mftht  always  to  be  made  annually.  Among  the 
best  fancy  plants  that  are  yet  raised  in  good 
gardens  there  may  be  named  salsafy,  borage, 
lorage,  burnet,  coriander,  and  chervil  —all  are 
wwn  late  in  the  month ;  also  the  sweet  herbs 
thyme,  hyssop,  marjoram,  and  savory. 

Prepare  good  loamy  soil  for  garlic  and  shallots. 
Fruit  Department. 

Gooseberries  and  currants :  Proceed  forthwith 
*ith  the  pruning,  for  the  buds  will  be  breaking. 


Retain  a  good  supply  of  the  best-placod  young 
wood  of  the  former,  spurring  but  little.  Currants 
require  rigid  spurring  to  produce  the  fruits  in 
closer  clusters.  Retain  about  six  canes  to  each 
raspberry  buah ;  cut  these  back  to  the  bud  just 
under  the  part  where  the  cane  takes  a  bend ;  then 
collect,  ana  tie  them  neatly  at  the  summits.  Mulch 
over  the  grounds  about  the  plants ;  but  need  not 
be  dug,  although  the  wandering  suckers  may  be 
removed. 

After  this  necessary  work,  prune  the  wall  fruit 
trees,  as  has  been  directed,  and  finish  with  pears 
and  apple  espaliers,  and  ail  the  spur-bearing  fruit 
trees. 

Strawberries:  Beds  and  borders  may  now  be 
planted.  Deep  new  ground  is  essential,  and  the 
best  kinds  are  the  "  Keen's"  for  an  early,  prolific 
crop ;  the  Queen's"  for  mediums ;  and  the  delicious 
"  Elton's*'  for  the  latest  supply. 

Flower  Garden. 

Sow  annual  seeds  of  the  best  sorts  in  pots  or 
pans  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Rich,  light, 
loam  leaf-mould,  or  very  old  cow-dung,  forms  a 
good  compost :  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  frame  will 
be  useful.  The  common  hardier  sorts  are  raised 
under  a  glass  in  the  same  way :  such  are — con- 
volvulus, lupines,  sweet  peas  (the  last  best  raised 
in  rows  in  autumn),  navel  wort,  and  Venus'  looking- 
glass,  dwarf  lychnis,  candy-tuft, &c.  In  the  open 
ground  worms,  snails,  and  slugs  too  frequently 
destroy  the  plants  as  they  emerge. 

In  the  end  of  the  month,  if  dry  weather,  a  dress- 
ing of  old  cow-dung  and  leaf  soil  may  be  pointed 
in,  over  all  the  flower  beds,  or  more  effectually  by 
renewing  the  beds  a  foot  deep  with  light  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  heath  mould,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the 
virgin  earth  of  that  kind  when  good  in  quality. 

Hot  beds  of  dung  and  leaves,  or  of  leaves  only, 
collected  from  woods,  or  from  the  rakings  of  parks, 
will  contain  much  withered  grass,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  raising  cucumbers  and  melons,  or  any 
forcing  purposes,  and  for  obtaining  early  asparagus 
and  potatoes.  No  time  or  material  is  thus  uselessly 
wasted,  even  upon  the  busiest  farm,  inasmuch  as 
two  objects  are  attained :  first,  the  preparation  of 
much  manure;  and,  second,  the  early  production  of 
excellent  vegetables  and  fruit,  not  to  be  procured 
by  any  other  means. 


DEATH    OF    MR.    JOHN    GREY, 

OF    DILSTON. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  this  well-known  and 
much-respected  agriculturist,  at  Lipwood  House,  Northum- 
berland, on  Wednesday,  January  22nd,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-two.  The  following  particulars  of  his  career  are  taken 
from  the  Newcastle  Journal :  Mr.  Grey  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  George  Grey,  of  West  Ord,  near  Berwick,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Burn,  of  Berwick.  He  was  born  in 
1785,  and  married  in  1814*  Hannah  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Annett,  of  Alnwick.  The  family  is  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor  with  the  present  Earl  Grey,  of 
Howick.  In  early  life  Mr.  Grey  farmed  in  North 
Northumberland,  where  his  example,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Culleys,  Smiths,  Scotts,  and  other  high-class 
farmers,  created  an  entirely  new  system  of  agriculture- 
Fully  imbued  with  the  idea  that  great  improvements  might 
still  be  made  in  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Grey  availed  himself 
of  every  practical  means  to  attain  the  end  he  aimed  at.    No 
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whereby  economy  in  pursuing  farming  opera- 
tisM  could  be  cSscted,  bat  nek  with  bit  warm  approval  end 
adaptation*  When  the  Coinmistioners  of  Greenwich  Hoepital 
decided  to  remodel  their  system  of  management,  many  years 
ago,  the  large  and  important  estates  of  the  deluded  and  unfor- 
tunate Earl  of  Derweutwater,  whose  rent-roll  forms  so  im- 
portant an  item  in  the  revenue  of  that  admirable  national 
charity,  the  Government  of  the  day  selected  Mr.  Grey  as  the 
chief  land  agent  of  the  estates  for  Northumberland.  The 
late  Earl  Gray,  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  we  believe,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Mr.  Grey  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  appointment;  and  probably  so  far 
as  the  practical  development  of  the  resources  of  the  estate 
is  concerned,  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Grey  took  up  his  abode  in  the  halls  of 
Dilston  a  new  mansion  was  erected  immediately  adjoining  the 
baronial  halls  of  its  once  noble  occupant*  Mr.  Grey  was  not 
long  in  commencing  his  system  of  improvements.  Having 
carefully  and  thoroughly  inspected  all  the  farms  on  the  estate, 
several  of  which  are  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  connty, 
and  many  in  Bambnrgshire  and  the  north,  he  at  once  inaugu- 
rated a  completely  new  system  of  agriculture,  the  persistent 
continuation  of  which  has  rendered  all  the  farms  to  be  looked 
upon  almost  as  models  of  farming.  While  seeking  to  improve 
the  income,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  requirements  of  the 
tenants,  but  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  seeking  10  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  hinds  and  labourers  engaged  in  farm- 
ing pursuits.  The  comfortable  farmhouse,  the  ample  and 
commodious  farm  offices  and  buildings,  and  the  neat  and  ad- 
mirable cottages  on  all  the  farms,  bespeak  the  care  and 
anxiety  Mr.  Grey  evinced  towards  all  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  estates  under  his  management  Mr.  Grey 
with  that  keen  perception  for  which  he  was  noted,  at  once 


perceived  thendvantages  to  be  derived  from  tssooatums,  let 
about  and  was  instrumental  in  originating  the  Tyneode  agri- 
cultural  Society,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  hat  main- 
tained a  reputation  second  to  none  far  the  most  excellent 
display  of  stock,  farm  produce,  and  implements,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  bold  its  head  as  one  of  the  best  local  societies  eitant. 
In  addition  to  the  agricultural  society,  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Grey's  exertion*,  the  Hexham  farmers'  Club  was  called  into 
existence.  Possessed  of  a  robust  constitution,  estreat  sad 
vigorous  frame,  Mr.  Grey  was  capable  of  undergoing  great  fa- 
tigue but  the  neat  monetary  panic,  in  1857,  when  the  ttorthsm- 
berland  and  Durham  District  Bank  closed  its  doors,  was,  to  ose 
a  common  expression, "the  first  nail  in  his  coffin."  Being  a 
large  shareholder  in  that  unfortunate  concern,  and  having  im- 
plicit faith  in  its  inanaeement,  he  felt  the  catastrophe  mod 
keenly,  not  so  much  on  his  own  account,  but  from  the  oircam- 
stance  that  his  name  and  position  might  have  induced  others 
to  invest  their  money  and  savings  in  it.  He,  however,  honour- 
ably fulfilled  all  his  engagements,  but  always  looked  back  with 
regret  upon  the  connection  he  had  with  the  disastrous  under- 
taking, finding  the  infirmities  of  old  age  stealing  upon  him, 
a  few  veers  ago  Mr.  Grey  relinquished  hie  appointment,  end 
setired  to  Iiowood  House,  near  Haydon  Bridge,  to  enjoy,  in 
retirement  and  quiet,  his  remaining  days.  He  wss  succeeded 
in  the  agency  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates  by  hu  son, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  who  for  many  years  was  the  agent  of  the  Irish 
estates  of  the  fieri  of  Derby.  We  need  only  add  to  this,  that 
Mr.  Grey  waea  capital  judge  of  stock,  and  the  author  of  t 
very  excellent  prise  essay  en  the  farming  of  Northumberland, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society.  He  was  present,  and  spoke  at  the  last  memorable 
meeting  of  the  Hexham  farmers'  Club  in  the  weekpreriooito 
his  death. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  GOSSIP. 


Our  gossip  ie  once  more  of  a  very  miscellaneous  and  ram- 
bling character.  The  Corps  LSgutatifhu  voted  a  new  law  on 
the  army,  by  which  the  strength  of  its  establishment  is  some- 
what increased.  This  law  is  not  altogether  popular  in  the 
French  country  districts,  the  burdens  of  which  are  rather 
heavy.  It  seems  difficult  to  exactly  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  numerous  army,  when  statesmen  are  pro- 
claiming an  era  of  universal  peace ;  indeed,  there  are  some 
who  consider  that  the  art  of  destroying  men,  which  occupies 
so  great  a  place  in  the  existence  of  modern  societies,  is  not  a 
whit  more  respectable  than  the  art  of  enabling  them  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  that  the  considerable  sums  expended  on  arma- 
ments would  be  more  usefully  employed  in  works  of  public 
utility.  Among  these  public  works  irrigation  canals  present 
a  very  urgent  character,  as  regards  the  districts  of  the  south 
of  France.  This  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  communication 
made  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Brdme  bv  the  Marquis 
de  £iniard,  Vice-President  of  this  association  ana  President  of 
the  agricultural  committee  of  Chabeinl.  The  Marquis 
examines  successively  the  different  modes  of  construction 
which  might  be  adopted— viz.,  first,  by  a  syndicate  of  the 
landed  proprietors  interested ;  secondly,  by  a  financial  com- 
pany ;  and,  thirdly,  by  a  combination  of  the  interested  departe- 
ments  or  communes  with  a  company.  All  these  three  systems 
would,  the  Marquis  considers,  meet  with  well-nigh  insuperable 
obstacles,  and  accordingly  he  falls  back  noon  the  aid  of  the 
State.  He  admits  that  the  intervention  or  the  State  in  agri- 
cultural affairs  has  its  inconveniences ;  nevertheless,  in  this 
particular  case,  he  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  it.  Accordingly,  he  proposes  that  the  State  should  make 
advances  of  tunas  and  construct  the  canal,  and  that  then  it 
should  establish  an  interest  and  redemption  account,  cal- 
culated so  as  to  enable  the  persons  using  the  canal  to 
become  proprietors  of  it  within  a  certain  period.  The  Man* 
(mis  argues  that  in  order  to-  provide  for  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise,  the  State  has  only  to  issue  Treasury  bonds,  on  the 
security  of  rents  levied  on  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  irrigated, 
and  which  might  be  collected  like  ordinary  taxes. — The  cattle 
plague  continues  to  prevail  in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Two 
oases  have  also  been  recently  noted  at  Kid,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  slaughter  in  consequence  nine  head  of  cattle.  The 


most  severe  surveillance  continues  to  be  exercised  in  Belgian 
and  elsewhere.— An  international  exhibition  of  mafias;  and 
mowing  machines  is  being  arranged  to  take  place  at  Berlin, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mare, 
Brandeburg,  and  Neiderlausitz.  The  programme  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  prepared.  The  machines  will  be  tested 
with  a  dynamometer,  and  they  will  work  in  an  order  to  be  de- 
cided by  lot  on  parcels  of  land  each  about  half-an-acre  in  ex- 
tent, it  being  stipulated  that  the  crops  on  these  pieces  of  land 
shall  be  cut  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  competitors  are  to  be 
allowed  to  make  trials  of  their  machines  beforehand,  on  land 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  machines  which  may  be  sold  uj 
Prussia  will  not  pay  customs  duty. — The  Caen  Society « 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  will  hold,  Feb.  14,  a  special  exhi- 
bition of  fat  stock  grazed  in  the  department  of  the  CalradM ; 
rat  fowls  will  also  not  be  altogether  overlooked.  A  gold  medal 
will  be  awarded  to  the  grazier  who  may  present  the  finest 
collection  of  animals  of  every  kind  and  of  every  breed.— The 
new  French  metropolitan  cattle  market  of  La  Vifiette  is  rudely 
competing  with  the  old  Poissy  market.  In  order  to  assnre 
regular  supplies  to  the  latter,  the  municipality  of  Poiny  naa 
instituted  prizes  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  may  have  pre- 
sented the  greatest  number  of  animals  for  sale  from  Jan.  1 
to  July  1, 1868.  Thus  three  prizes,  of  £130,  £80,  and  £W 
each,  will  be  offered  to  such  persons  as  may  bare 
brought  for  sale  within  the  period  indicated  the  greatest 
number  of  beasts,  provided  always  that  the  number 
is  not  leas  than  500,  400,  and  800.  Two  pru» 
of  £40  and  £30  will  be  ottered  to  such  persons  as  may  have 
brought  forward  the  greatest  number  of  sheep ;  and  finally  the 
prizes  of  £20  and  £12  will  be  given  to  those  showing  m 
most  calves.    The  municipal  administration  will  remit  the* 

{rises  to  those  entitled  to  them  in  the  course  of  July,  18J»'~T 
u  referring  last  week  to  the  Imperial  and  Central  Agricultural 
Society  of  Trance,  we  fell  into  an  error  which  it  is  well  to  rec- 
tify :  M,  Huzart  is  not  archives-secretary  of  the  society,  bat  i> 
its  treasurer.  Since  we  are  referring  to  the  Imperial  w 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Prance,  we  may  state  that  it 
has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  agnculturai  oommittees  in 
franc*  asking  them  to  indicate  the  aa^ionltermhi  whoffltftey 
may  deem  suitable  to  contend  for  certain  priies  which  it  pro- 
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pose*  to  award.  These  prizes  are  presented  for  the  following 
retalfe:  fink  substitution  of  an  alternate  cropping  for  the 
cropping*  with  biennial  or  triennial  fallows  whion  are  adopted 
in  tne  greater  part  of  France ;  secondly,  introduction  into  a 
locality  where  they  do  not  yet  exist  of  species  or  varieties  of 
wheat  more  productive  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  dis- 
trict; thirdly,  introduction  into  a  French  district  of  manures 
or  amendments  not  previously  in  use,  and  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  preparation,  conservation,  and  employment 
of  manures ;  fourthly,  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  kept. 
— M.  Thibterge,  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Arts  and 
Agriculture  in  the  Seine-et-Oise,  has  issued  a  programme  of 
the  competition*  opened  by  the  Society  for  1868.  The  pro- 
gramme comprises-— first,  the  multiplication  and  improvement 
of  the  cattle  species ;  secondly,  the  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  the  horse  species;  and  thirdly,  the  employment  of  the 
sewage  of  towns  (with  regard  to  this  latter  subject,  the  society 
will  award  in  1870  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £'20  for  the 
jadicious  employment  of  the  manures  of  towns ;  the  applies- 
tioa  of  the  manures  is  to  last  three  years,  dating  from  1867, 
and  mast  be  made  in  each  year  on  an  extent  of  at  least  20  acres). 
The  society  further  offers  a  sold  medal  of  the  value  of  £12  for 
the  best  analysis  of  the  laud  in  cultivation  in  the  departement 
of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  and  a  £old  medal  of  the  value  of  £12  for 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  useful  to  cross  the 
Merino  sheep  breed  with  the  Dishley  breed,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  precocious  animals,  better  formed,  and  calculated  to 
grass  more  rapidly,  or  whether  it  is  possible  by  judicious 
coastings  and  an  appropriate  feeding  to  obtain  as  well-formed 
sad  ai  precocious  animals.  Finally,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  £4  is  offered  by  the  society  for  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
cereals,  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them,  the  causes 
wtdeh  produce  them,  and  the  means  best  calculated  to  prevent 
sad  onbat  them.  The  mtmoirc*  prepared  on  these  interest- 
ing objects  are  to  be  addressed  before  April  1, 1868,  to  M. 
Thiferge.— The  deaths  are  announced  of  M.  Auguste  Picard, 


of  the  Agricultural  oocisty  of  the  Vaueluae, 
and  of  M.  Belin,  of  Charvieux,  laureat  of  the  prise  of  honour 
of  Isere  in  1864.— Great  misery  is  said  to  be  prevailing  just 
now  in  Algeria.  The  journals  of  the  colony  give  shocking 
details  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  whose  crops  were  de- 
stroyed in  1866  by  grasshoppers,  while  last  year  they  were  to 
some  extent  withered  by  extraordinary  droughts;  and  as  if 
two  years  of  scarcity  were  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  colonial 
cup  of  woe,  the  settlements  have  been  afflicted  with  the  cho- 
lera, and  also  with  an  earthquake.  The  Arab  population  have 
been  especially  reduced  by  these  horrors  to  a  condition  of 
heartrending  distress. — It  appears  that  the  imports  of  wheat 
into  France  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1867  amounted  to 
4,080,315  quintals,  while  the  exports  were  only  242,011  quin- 
tals. The  imports  of  wheat  flour  to  Nov.  80  were  1,276,034 
quintals,  while  the  exports  in  the  aame  period  were  118,203 
quintals.  The  imports  of  rye  to  Nov.  80  last  year  were  23,816 
quintals,  while  the  exports  to  the  same  date  were  630,880 
quintals.  The  imports  of  rye  flour  to  Nov.  30  were  1,895 
quintals,  while  the  exports  were  65,595  quintals.  The  im- 
ports of  maixe  in  the  first  eleven  mouths  of  last  year  were 
64,360  quintals,  while  the  exports  were  567,277  quintals. 
The  imports  of  Indian  corn  meal  to  Nov.  30  were  14,331 
quintals,  while  the  exports  were  3,166  quintals.  The 
imports  of  barley  to  Nov.  30  last  year  were  811,344  quin- 
tals, while  the  exports  were  553,087  quintals.  The  imports  of 
barley  meal  were  855  quintals,  while  the  exports  were  333 
quintals.  The  importation  of  all  the  grain  and  flour  enume- 
rated represented  a  value  of  £8,600,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  £2,080,000;  the  difference,  or  £6,520,000, 
represents  the  amount  of  money  which  has  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  from  France,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  food  difficul- 
ties against  which  the  Umpire  is  struggling.  This  amount, 
already  very  considerable,  is  likely  to  ue  further  increased 
before  we  witness  a  return  to  cheapness  in  the  matter  of 
cereals. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT    FOR 
JANUARY. 

Although  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  have 
ken  ou  an  extensive  scale  for  the  time  of  year,  and  although 
the  stocks  of  grain  and  flour  in  warehouse  have  increased,  the 
vaest  trade  has  been  tolerably  firm  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  quotations  have  advanced  Is.  to  fully  2s.  per  quarter. 
At  that  amount  of  improvement,  however,  only  a  moderate 
baoaess  haa  been  transacted.  The  English  wheats  have  made 
then-  appearance  in  very  middling  condition.    There  has  been 


a  iteady  feeling  in  the  trade  for  all  kinds  of  spring  corn  and 
flour,  si  very  mil  prices.  The  future  of  the  corn  trade  ia  re- 
garded with  much  anxiety,  as  there  are  still  2,500,000  qrs.  of 
wheat  on  passage  from  Australia,  America,  Chili,  and  ports 
eastward  of  Gibraltar.  This  large  supply  will  be  at  hand 
*iihin  two  months  from  this  time,  and  no  doubt  will  add  to 
the  unsold  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  suck  is  the 
deficiency  in  the  last  crop  of  English  wheat,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  whole  of  it  will  be  required  for  consumption.  Our 
ixtpression  is,  therefore,  that  current  prices  will  be  fully  sup- 
ported for  several  months. 

The  weather  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
ben  very  changeable.  The  young  wheats,  however,  are  look- 
ing lenuvknhly  well  upon  most  soils. 

The  eon  trade  on  the  continent  haa  continued  firm ;  but 
the  business  doing  in  wheat  for  spring  delivery  haa  been  rather 
nauted.    Barley  and  all  other  articles  have  sold  steadily,  at 


fat  year,  the  stinmentsfiroxn  the  States  to  the  United  Eine> 
toa  amounted  to  287,81*  barrels  of  flour,  88  of  xnea% 

fi^a*  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2^94,62*  of  Indian  Corn. 

Great  heaviness  has  prevailed  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
yew,  and  the  value  of  English  qualities  has  given  way  fully 
la,  per  A.    The  prospects  of  the  trade  are  veiy  discouraging ; 


indeed,  prices  have  not  yet  seen  their  lowest  range,  owing  to 
the  rapid  falling-off  in  the  shipments  of  woollen  cloth.  The 
supply  of  wool  arrived  for  the  February -March  sales  to  be  held 
in  London  is  28,327  bales,  viz. :  9,578  bales  Australian,  3,920 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  2,988  Victoria,  2,187  South 
Australian,  483  New  Zealand,  and  18,749  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  fully  expected  that  the  importations  of  wool  this  year  will 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  1867. 

About  average  quantities  of  foreign  hops  have  arrived,  and 
1  into  consumption.     The  hop  trade,  as  a  whole,  has 

very  quiet,  at  about  stationary  prices.    The  top  figure  in 

the  Borough  has  been  £10  10s.  per  cwt.  The  quantities  of 
English  hops  on  offer  have  alien  off. 

Both  hay  and  straw  have  moved  off  slowly  at  the  annexed 
quotations : — Meadow  hay,  £2  15s.  to  £4  5s. :  clover,  £3  10s. 
to  £5  5s. ;  and  straw,  £1  10s.  to  £1 10s.  per  load.  The  sup- 
plies of  hay  on  hand  m  the  leading;  counties  are  very  large,  and 
in  excellent  condition.  The  stocks  of  turnips,  beet,  &c.,  for 
cattle  food,  are  fully  equal  to  last  season. 

Good  sound  potatoes  have  been  scarce,  and  in  request,  at 
150s.  to  170a.  per  ton. 

In  Scotland  the  sale  for  wheat  Has  continued  steady,  and 
prices  have  had  an  upward  tendencv.  Barley  and  roost  other 
xinds  of  produce  have  been  in  fair  request  at  extreme  quota- 
tions. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  very  firm  for  good  and  fine 
wheats,  at  fully  previous  rates.  Spring  corn,  flour,  and  meal 
have  changed  hands  steadily  on  former  terms. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TBADE  DURING  THE 

PAST  MONTH. 

The  supplies  of  beasts  on  sale  in  the  leading  markets  during 
the  month  have  been  only  moderate.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
mand  for  all  breeds  has  been  in  a  sluggish  state.  The  highest 
quotation  in  the  Metropolitan  Market  has  not  exceeded  5s.  per 
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Slbs.,  against  5s.  lOd.  in  January,  1867.  Nearly  all  breeds 
have  made  their  appearance  in*folt  average  condition ;  conse- 
quently, quite  as  much  conanmable  food  has  been  disposed  of 
as  in  most  former  periods. 

Compared  with  last  year,  the  numbers  of  sheep  have  been 
on  the  increase ;  whilst  the  weight  of  the  stock  has  further 
improved .  The  mutton  trade  lias  been  i n  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  the  best  Downs  and  half-breds  have  changed  hands 
at  from  4s.  8d.  to  6s.  per  81bs. 

The  few  lambs  brought  forward  have  been  disposed  of  at 
from  35s.  to  37s.  per  head. 

The  supplies  of  calves  have  been  very  moderate.  Prices, 
consequently,  have  ruled  firm,  at  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  lOd.  per  81bs. 
for  the  best  qualities  of  veal. 

Ega  have  met  a  heavy  sale,  and  the  value  of  prime  porkers 
has  not  exceeded  4s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  shown  in  the  Metropolitan  Mar- 
ket have  been  as  follows : —  Head. 

Beasts        17,620 

Cows  140 

Sheep        86,220 

Calves        620 

Pigs  1,610 

Comparison  of  Supplies. 
Jan.  Beasts.        Cows.        Sheep.       Calves.       Pigs. 

1867   18,150  110  82,4C0  756        1,508 

1866    24,620  320  89,390        1,754        2,225 

1865    20,669  376  73,714        1,095        2,370 

1864   19,442         462  80,280        1,019        2,567 

1863    20,455  460  83,422        1,637        2,456 

1862   20,680         602        !  82,160  863        2,850 

1861   17,612  505  75,240  677        2,000 

1860   20,500  535  02,425        1,067        2,045 

1859   19,805  864  90,620  921        2,400 

1858   20,312  572  80,742        1,108        1,769 

1857   19,947  356  81,200        1,071        2,355 

1856    17,532         435        101,600  757        2,930 

1855    19,717  600        120,460  962        2,625 

1854  19,687  510  96,080  887        2,279 

The  imports  of  foreign  beasts  have  fallen  off  considerably, 
Those  of  other  descriptions  of  stock  have  been  tolerably  good. 
The  arrivals  into  London  have  been : — 


Beasts 
Sheap 
Calves 
Pigs 


llcad. 

.      2,515 

.     16,352 

672 

461 

,.,  20,000 


Total         

Imports  at  corresponding  periods  :— 

Totil  in  1867 2*,084 

1866 25,838 

1865 16,952 

1864 9,907 

1863 11,893 

1862 8,783 

1861 2,708 

„  1860 6,760 

1859 9,264 

1858 2,342 

1857 4,633 

"  1856 3,292 

„  1855 1,102 

I,  1854 7,919 

The  arrivals  from  our  own  districts,  as  well  as  from  Ireland 

and  Scotland,  thus  compare  with  the  two  previous  years:— 

Jan.,  Jan.,  Jan., 

From—  1868.  1867.  I860. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c.  ..  7,000  0,900  6,900 

Lincolnshire  800  1,600  5,290 

Other  parts  of  England.  4,580  6,000  3,100 

Scotland „ 1,804  1,292  2,850 

Ireland 700  258  800 

Comparison  oi  Prices. 
Jan.,  1867.        Jan.,  1866.         Jan.,  I860, 
s.  d.      s.   d.    s.    d.     s.   d.     8.   d.     s.  d. 
Beef  from...    4    2  to  5  10      3    4  to  5    2      36  to  56 

Mutton 50      66      44      08      4262 

Veal 44      60      40      68      4458 

Pork    38      48      40      54      3448 

Full  average  supplies  of  Scotch  and  country  meat  have  teea 
on  sale  in  Newzate  and  Leadenhall.  The  demand  has  roled 
heavy,  yet  very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  quotations. 
The  imports  of  foreign  meat  into  London  have  been  abont 
2,600  tons. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THB   PAST   MONTH. 


The  weather  of  the  past  month  was  very  winterly 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  then  came  a  very  decided 
thaw,  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  and  which, 
reaching  the  Baltic,  surprised  merchants  there,  and 
almost  broke  up  the  ice;  but  the  last  week  was 
rough,  very  wet,  and  stormy.  Numerous  ship- 
wrecks were  the  consequence,  and  many  lands 
were  flooded,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  serious 
consequences  to  the  young  wheat,  though  some 
reports  have  been  unfavourable.  Farmers  in  con- 
sequence of  these  changes  have  thrashed  to  great 
disadvantage,  and  some  samples  have  come  to 
market  so  damp  that,  without  the  help  of  foreign, 
they  could  not  have  been  sold.  The  first 
Monday  was  the  only  brisk  one  of  the  month, 
and  a  smart  advance  was  then  obtained,  but 
a  reaction  almost  immediately  followed,  leaving 
the  total  gain  nearly  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  on  the  finest 
English  qualities,  and  2s.  per  or.  on  foreign,  with 
much  less  buoyancy  in  sales.  The  inequalities  of 
the  season  make  it  very  doubtful  as  to  the  time 
when  the  frost  in  Northern  Europe  will  break  up, 
and  this  naturally  produces  indecision  on  the  part 
of  buyers.    The  old  impression  that  the  Baltic 


will  still  do  much  is  difficult  to  dislodge,  though 
advices  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  even  Russia, 
are  all  calculated  to  moderate  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  How  comes  it  that  so  much  Hun- 
garian wheat  has  found  its  way  to  the  interior  of 
Germany,  and  so  little  has  been  delivered  to 
English  contracts?  and  that  so  many  compromises 
have  been  made  here  with  foreign  shippers  ?  The 
fact  is,  it  has  paid  them  better  to  make  these  for- 
feitures on  British  account  and  sell  in  Germany. 
France  is  making  great  efforts  to  get  her  supplies 
by  rail,  and  will,  doubtless,  to  a  large  extent  succeed; 
but  we  shall  have  the  less,  and  be  obliged  to  wait 
for  Australian  and  American  shipments  "tort"6 
Mediterranean  supplies  have  got  in.  Poland  has 
not  gathered  hair  a  crop.  Eastern  Prussia  is  id 
a  state  of  famine,  both  as  respects  corn  and 
potatoes.  In  Northern  Germany  many  farmers 
are  already  sold  out,  and  we  hear  this  iB  the  case 
with  many  British  farmers.  And,  be  it  remembered, 
the  upward  movement  universally  observable  is  not 
the  result  of  speculation,  but  of  a  consumptive 
demand.  How,  therefore,  we  can  be  cheaper 
before  harvest,  except  occasionally,  we  cannot  see. 
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The  following  prices  were  recently  current  at  the 
places  named :  White  wheat  at  Paris  77s.,  red 
74s.;  red  at  Courtrai  (Belgium),  74s.;  at  Louvain, 
7U.;  at  Liege,  70s. ;  middling  red  at  Maestricht 
(Holland),  686. ;  Holstein  and  Saale  red  at 
Hambro',  72s. ;  at  Dantzic,  fine  white  and  high- 
mixed  are  wanted,  and  prices  relatively  above  ours, 
•ay 78s.  for  spring;  at  Cologne,  red  was  worth 
67s.  per  qr.;  at  Frankfort,  67s.  6d.;  Banat  wheat 
at  Pesth  (Hungary),  51s.  6d.;  soft  red  at  Algiers, 
66s.  6d. ;  Upper  Canada  wheat  at  Montreal,  1  dol. 
70  c.  per  bush.,  56s.  8d.  per  480lbs.;  No.  1  spring 
in  Milwaukie,  2  dol.  7  c.  per  bush.,  53s.  6d.  per 
480lb§.;  No.  2  ditto  in  Chicago,  2  dol.  2  c.  per 
bub.,  52s.  per  480lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark -Lane  commenced  on 
small  supplies  of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  fair.  There  was  a  very  limited  show 
of  samples  during  the  morning  in  the  Essex  and 
Kentish  stands.  This  circumstance,  connected 
with  a  large  advance  in  the  country,  raised  prices 
3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  In  foreign  also  a  fair  business 
was  transacted,  at  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  qr.  improve- 
ment, the  smallest  advance  being  in  hard  qualities. 
A  thaw,  however,  having  set  in,  the  market  closed 
with  much  less  excitement  than  at  the  commence- 
ment. Floating  cargoes  participated  in  the  rise  2s. 
to  3s.  per  qr.  The  country  markets  were  much 
excited  by  the  large  advance  of  London.  At  Hull 
farmers  scarcely  knew  how  to  ask  enough,  but 
millers  would  not  give  beyond  the  London  rates — 
3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  The  same  rise  was  established 
at  Ipsunch,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Market  Harbro', 
Bory  St.  Edmunds,  Wolverton,  Monmouth,  and 
several  other  towns;  but  as  the  week  advanced, 
there  was  less  inquiry,  and  not  so  much  money 
paid.  Still,  Saturday's  markets  generally  were 
only  up  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  Liverpool  declined 
3d.  to  4d„  per  cental  on  Friday. 

The  second  Monday  had  poor  English  supplies, 
but  the  foreign  were  rather  larger  than  on  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  thaw  having  lasted  for  a  week, 
its  damp  influence  was  seen  in  the  scanty  show  of 
samples  sent  up  from  Kent  and  Essex.  There  was 
some  reaction  in  the  trade,  and  samples  could  only 
be  placed  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
Holders  of  fine  foreign  would  not  give  way  in 
prices ;  but  some  sales  of  inferior  American  and 
Russian  were  made  at  Is.  per  qr.  less  money. 
Floating  cargoes  were  nominally  the  same.  The 
reaction  shown  at  Mark  Lane  soon  evinced  itself 
in  the  country,  though  farmers,  in  anticipation  of 
lower  rates,  brought  forward  only  scanty  supplies. 
The  unprofitableness  of  thrashing  in  damp  weather 
influenced  others ;  yet  at  places  where  any  quan- 
tity was  exhibited,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
London  decline  in  order  to  sell,  though  Boston, 
Birmingham,  and  Bristol  were  down  only  Is.,  and 
also  several  places  more.  Liverpool  was  lower  on 
Tuesday  3d.  to  9d.  per  cental,  but  on  Friday  re- 
covered: 2d.  to  3d.,  and  so  did  a  few  other  markets 
on  Saturday  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  qr. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  home-grown  wheat,  but  a  very  liberal  ar- 
rival from  abroad,  including  some  from  America 
and  Australia.  There  was  another  short  supply 
from  Essex  and  Kent  daring  the  morning,  and  the 


condition  was  worse  than  usual.  A  few  picked 
samples  went  off  at  rather  more  money,  but  the 
bulk  was  below  millers9  wants.  The  foreign  trade 
had  more  firmness,  and  in  some  cases  Is.  per  qr. 
more  money  was  paid,  but  the  advance  was  not 

general.  Floating  cargoes,  though  not  actively  in 
emand,  were  held  at  the  prices  of  the  previous 
week.  Many  markets  this  week  were  only  firm, 
and  a  few  tended  downwards ;  but  more  generally 
there  was  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  some 
advanced  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  as  Ipswich,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  Croydon,  and  Chichester,  Liverpool 
was  up  on  Tuesday  3d.  to  4d.  per  cental,  and  2d. 
more  on  Friday. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  very  small  sup- 

Sliea  both  English  and  foreign.  There  was  a  very 
mited  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the  morning 
on  the  Kentish  and  Essex  stands,  the  majority  of 
which  were  in  miserable  condition  in  consequence 
of  the  wet  weather.  The  few  fine  and  dry  lots 
that  appeared  were  taken  off  slowly  at  some  im- 
provement on  the  previous  Monday's  quotations  — 
say  about  Is.  per  qr.  The  best  foreign  also  sold 
at  a  similar  advance,  in  consequence  of  an  attend- 
ance of  small  country  millers;  but  low  qualities 
of  hard  wheat  were  no  dearer. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
in  English  Wheat  11,946  qrs.,  in  foreign  88,294 
qrs.,  against  20,473  qrs.  English,  84,815  qrs. 
foreign,  for  the  same  period  in  1867.  The  general 
averages  commenced  at  67s.  4d.,  and  closed  at 
7ls.  6d  ;  those  of  London  opened  at  68s.  3d.,  and 
ended  at  73s.  8d.  per  qr.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  18th  January 
were  3,221,034  cwts.  wheat,  322,192  cwts.  flour. 
The  London  exports  in  January  were  4,200  qrs. 

There  has  been  a  better  demand  for  flour  during 
the  month,  with  a  gain  on  country  sorts  of  about 
2s.  per  sack.  Wheat  having  become  scarce  in  the 
country,  it  has  forced  millers  to  purchase  foreign 
qualities  at  higher  rates  than  would  leave  a  profit, 
so  that  Norfolks  have  sold  freely  at  50s.,  and 
choice  marks  at  higher  rates.  Foreign  has  also 
gained  in  value  Is.  per  sack  and  about  6d.  perbrl., 
the  late  arrivals  all  losing  money  at  this  advance, 
though  rates  at  Paris  have  lately  been  declining, 
till  the  last  advices  showed  some  reaction ;  type 
Paris  being  worth  55s.  per  sack  in  that  city,  while 
our  highest  quotation  for  French  in  London  is  only 
58s.  It  was  expected  on  the  last  Monday  that  the 
top  price  would  be  raised,  but  those  who  regulate 
the  matter  finally  agreed  it  should  remain  at  64s. ; 
we,  however,  confidently  expect  an  advance.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  74,819 
sacks  English,  7,175  sacks  17,323  brls.  foreign, 
against  74,911  sacks  English,  6,906  sacks  11,876 
brls.  foreign,  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Barley  has  been  gradually  improving  in  value 
from  moderate  English  and  small  foreign  supplies, 
but  the  slackness  in  the  malt  trade  and  unprofit- 
ableness of  store-keeping  have  very  much  limited 
the  demand  for  all  sorts,  though  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  prices  giving  way  before  the  new  foreign 
supplies  arrive  in  spring.  The  advance  has 
heen  about  Is.  per  qr.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  12,338  qrs.  British, 
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5,375  qri.  foreign,  against  11,787  qn«  British, 
05,104  qrs.  foreign  in  1807. 

There  has  been  a  great  defalcation  in  the  foreign 
arrivals  of  oats  this  month,  with  scarcely  anything 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland;  white  English  qualities 
have  exceeded  those  of  last  year.  Though  the 
chief  and  almost  entire  supplies  of  foreign  hap- 
pened on  the  first  Monday,  this  was  the  only 
day  on  which  there  was  an  advance,  and  that  did 
not  exceed  6d.  per  qr.  Though  ever  since  these 
supplies  have  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  there 
has  been  no  decidedly  upward  movement,  yet  in 
the  last  Monday  retail  buyers  found  the  market 
rather  agaiwst  them.  Prices  on  the  Continent 
have  been  rising,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
we  shall  have  a  speedy  and  effectual  opening  of 
the  Baltic,  large  buyers,  who  have  been  holding  off 
in  the  expectation  of  doing  better,  may  be  disap- 
pointed. The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
hsxe  been  17,886  qr*.  English,  140  qrs.  Scotch, 
920  qrs.  Irish,  and  88,037  qrs.  foreign,  against 
14,694  qrs.  English,  313  qrs.  Scotch,  2,155  qrs. 
Irish,  and  147.287  qrs.  foreign  in  1867. 

The  arrivals  of  maize  have  been  moderate,  but 
the  high  prices  lately  realized  and  still  maintained 
have  limited  the  consumption,  and  made  sales 
very  slow.  With  but  moderate  supplies,  both  Eng- 
lish and  foreign,  beans  have  gradually  hardened 
in  value,  though  sales  have  not  been  free.  The 
stock  of  Egyptian  is  limited,  with  values  about  43s. 
per  qr.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  month 
were  3,713  qrs.  English  and  2,713  qrs.  foreign, 
against  4,048  qrs.  English  and  3,471  qrs.  foreign 
for  1867. 

Peas  have  rather  gained  than  otherwise  during 
the  month,  though  arrivals  of  white  from  America 
have  been  fair.  During  the  frost  boilers  were  wanted 
for  consumption  at  full  prices,  and  when  there 
were  Bymptoms  of  its  breaking,  there  was  a  re- 
newed demand  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  where 
the  people  have  suffered  great  privations,  and  more 
will  probably  be  shipped  there,  as  opportunity 
occurs,  making  it  likely  that  boilers  will  further 
advance;  they  are  now  worth  47s.  per  qr.  The 
imports  into  London  have  been  1,690  qrs.  English 
and  7,804  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,774  qrs.  English 
and  10,934  qrs.  foreign  in  1867. 

In  consequence  of  a  heavy  supply  of  linseed 
from  Calcutta  on  the  third  week,  prices  gave  way 
is.  per  qr.,  but  there  are  already  symptoms  of  an 
upward  movement,  stocks  being  next  to  nothing. 
Cakes  have  sold  freely  at  full  prices  all  through 
the  month.  More  samples  of  red  cloverseed  of 
home-growth  have  lately  been  exhibited,  though 
there  appears  but  a  small  portion  of  strong  purple 
seed  this  season,  which  has  been  held  at  90s.  per 
cwt.(  while  many  samples  are  scarcely  worth  half  as 
much,  and  fair  foreign  may  be  baa  on  moderate 
terms.  In  France  it  has  been  very  dull,  but 
begins  to  rise,  and  there  seems  some  probability  of 
an  advance  here.  Spring  tares  are  coming  into 
demand  at  from  48s.  to  54s. 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 
For  the  week  ended  January  18, 1808. 

Wheat 68,4781  qrs.     71s.    6d. 

Barley 71,2661    „        42s.    Id. 

Oata 8,710|   .»        «*•   7d, 


COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 

BABLBT. 

0AT8. 

Tears.    Qrs.       s.  d. 
18S4...  8t,*41   ...40  10 

Qrs.       a.  d. 
74.1711  .m  61  10 

Qrs.     i.  d* 

U^74|  ...IS  10 

law...  78,8144  ...88  10 

76,768} ...  28    6 

9,865  ...19  1 

186*\..  68,»3j  ...  40    7 

67,2061 ...  32  10 

9,406* ...  28  10 
9,176* ...»   4 
8,7101  ...86  7 

1867...  66.506}.. .69    1 

68,803*  ...  44    6 

1868...  63,478f  ...71    6 

71,266f  ...  42    1 

Fob  *n  lu«  Six 
Wnxsi 

Dee.    14,  1867 

Deo.    21,  1867 

Deo.    28,  1867 , 

Jan.      4,  1868 

Jan.    11,  1868 

Jan.    16,  1668 

Aggregate  of  the  above  ., 
The  same  week  in  1867.... 


AVERAGES 


Wheat. 
a.    d. 

Barle/. 
a.   d. 

67     8 

40     8 

66     9 

41     9 

67     4 

41     9 

67    10 

41     4 

69     6 

41     6 

71     e 

42     1 

68      4 

41     8 

62      8 

44     6 

Oats, 

i.  d. 

86  6 

M  4 

86  8 

2i  10 

88  i 

86  7 

86  4 

83  4 


BRITISH  8BBDB. 
MvsKtms,  per  bosh.,  brown  14s.  to  16s.  white  9s.  to  10*. 

OAYASY,perqr 68s.  79j. 

OLOYSBSHi>,red. 64s.  78l 

Ooaiurnzs,  per  cwt 20s.  21s. 

Tjlbm,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.    7a 

Tftsvou 20s.   tfc. 

Rneaus,  per  qr 18s.  Ha. 

Lxraan,  per  qr.,  sowing  70i.  to  72s.f  ornshing  68s.  60a, 

Lnrnan  Oasis,  per  ton £11  16s.  to  £18  6i. 

EU?asszz>,  per  or Ms.  60s. 

Rjlvb  Oaxb,  per  ton. £6  0s.  to  £6  10s. 


HOP  MARKET. 

Mid  and  East  Kent  £6  15  8  15  10  0 

Weald  of  Kent. r....    6    0  6  10 7  7 

Sussex    6    0  6    6  6  15 

Farnhams  8    0  8  15  10  0 

Bavarians  4  10    6  12  T  0 

Belgians 8  15  4    4  4  1b 

Yearlings  8 5  10  6    0 6  16 


POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWAKK  WATEBSIDB. 

Yorkshire Flukes 180a.  to  170i.  per  ton, 

Ditto  Regents 130s.  to  150s.  „ 

Ditto  Roots 110s.  to  130k  „ 

Kent  and  Essex  Regenta 140s.  to  160s.  M 

Lincolnshire  Regents 130s.  to  140s.  ,, 

Dunbar  and  Bast  LotHan  Regents...     130s.  to  150s.  „ 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  Regents 110s.  to  130s.  „ 

Ditto  Rocks. 110s.  to  l«0s.  „ 

Frenoh  and  Belgian  whites 90s.  to  100s.  » 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jan.  »7.— Having  nothing  here  to 
offer  bat  old  Batter  in  casks,  oar  sale  upon  it  is  very  alow. 

Dorset,  fine  110s.  to  112s.  per  cwt. 

Devon  06s.  to  100s.     „ 

Fresh  12s.  to  17s.  per  dot. 


POULTRY  MARKETS.— Tarkeys  5s.  to  18s.,  Gee*  h. 
to  7s.,  Docks  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  tame  Rabbits  Is.  3d.  to  8a. 
wild  ditto  Is.  to  Is  3d.,  Pigeons  8d.  to  Is.  eaoh ;  Surrey  Fowls 
8s.  to  10s.,  ditto  Chickens  6s.  to  7s.,  Barndoor  Jowls*  to 
7s.  per  couple.  English  Eggs  13s.  to  14e.,  French  lis.  to  l * 
per  100.  Fresh  Batter  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Bd.perlb.  Q***- 
Pheasants  4e.  to  Bs„  Partridges  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.,  Harts  86. 
to  4s.,  Woodcocks  3s.,  Wild  Duoks  2s.  3d.,  Widgeons  1>.  M. 
each.  


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS.  . 

CITY,  Mom** .  Jan.  27.— We  have  no  change  to  notice  w 
the  value  of  any  kind  of  English  Wool.  •  The  market,  how- 
ever,  is  heavy.    The  inquiry  for  export  is  very  limited,  wnu* 
the  supply  of  wool  on  oner  is  seasonably  large. 
Omuuure  Paxoas  ov  Bkglish  Wool. 

Fundi— Southdown  hoggets..... per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto $$ 

Kent  fleeces » 

Southdown  ewea  and  wethers  »• 
Leicester         ditto  n 

floats— Combing ...»••••   »» 

Clothing i«  __ 


s.  d.    ••  d. 

1   1  tol  1} 
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1   9 
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PLATE  V. 


KATPLAN;    a    Royal   Arabian. 


Katplan  is  one  of  the  four  Arabians  presented 
by  the  Saltan  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  commemoration  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
visit  to  this  country. 

Having  received  permission  to  inspect  these 
hones  on  the  part  of  The  Meld,  we  cannot  do 
better  then  reproduce  onr  description  of  them  here, 
beginning  with  Katplan,  the  handsomest  of  the 
four,  who  has  very  much  the  character  of  a  charger, 
for  which  purpose,  we  believe,  he  is  intended. 
From  his  size  and  power  he  gives  one  more  the 
idea  of  being  a  Barb  than  Arabian,  standing  fifteen 
hands  and  half -an -inch— that  is,  just  about  the 
came  height  as  the  Godolphin.  A  nice  light  grey 
in  colour,  he  has  a  good  kindly  countenance  with  a 
prominent  eye,  and  the  head  well-set  on  to  a  short, 
handsomely-crested  neck,  running  into  powerful 
fairly-laid  shoulders  and  high  withers.  He  has  a 
good  middle,  back,  and  loins,  with  strong  service- 
able thighs  and  quarters,  and  long  muscular  arms, 
being  very  short  from  hock  and  knee  to  the  ground, 
with  capital  pasterns  and  excellent  feet.  From  the 
glimpse  we  had  of  him  out,  when  we  met  him  at 
the  top  of  Pall-mall  some  weeks  since,  it  strnck  us 
that  Katplan  had  smart,  showy  action,  and  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  his  mission  to  carry  a  Prince 
upon  parade. 

Of  the  others  we  go  on  to  say  that  the  horse  in 
the  opposite  box— for  the  four  stand  all  in  a  clus- 
ter at  Marlborough  House— has  already  had  the 
honour  of  being  ridden  by  bis  Royal  Highness. 
In  fact,  the  Prince  was  on  his  back  just  previous 
to  the  accident  at  Newmarket,  when  one  of  the 
roval  servants  bad  changed  to  him.  This  is  Qouch, 
s  beautiful  deep  blood  bay,  standing  14.  2i  high, 
and  an  animal  with  quite  as  much,  or  more,  the 
look  of  an  English  thorough-bred  horse  than  of 
an  Arabian.  He  begins  with  a  good  head  and  neck, 
although  with  a  somewhat  small  eye  for  the  sort ; 
has  well-laid  shoulders,  slightly  loaded  at  the  point, 
with  a  good  middle,  quarters,  arms,  thighs,  and 
bocks ;  he  is  short  in  the  cannon,  but  smaller  than 
his  comrades  below  the  knee,  although  in  this  re- 
spect he  would  compare  to  advantage  with  some  of 
oor  own  breed* 


These  two  we  take  as  the  pick  of  the  lot,  and  no 
question  they  are  both  very  admirable  specimens 
of  the  Eastern  horse,  although  we  would  not  under- 
take to  say  of  what  particular  variety.  Of  the 
other  pair,  llderim,  another  grey,  standing  14  bands 
2)  inches  high,  has  loaded  shoulders,  with  long, 
narrow  mule-like  feet,  and  his  toes  terribly  turned 
out,  both  before  and  behind.  He  has,  however, 
good  limbs  and  great  flat  legs,  being  bigger  than 
any  of  the  others  below  the  knee,  and  this  may 
probably  be  the  reason  for  his  having  been  used  at 
the  stud,  although  we  should  infinitely  prefer  for 
such  purposes  either  of  the  two  horses  we  have 
already  noticed. 

Durwisch,  the  youngest  and  meanest-looking  of 
the  four,  is  also  a  grey,  standing  fourteen-two,  with 
more  perhaps  of  the  Arabian  proper  in  his  size  and 
general  appearance  than  any  of  them ;  still  he  does 
not  show  much  fashion,  his  head  being  set  on 
thick  and  throaty,  while  he  stands  very  "cowy"  in 
his  hocks ;  but  he  has  fair  shoulders  and  middle, 
with  a  good  back  and  capital  fore-legs.  In  fact, 
the  big  bone  and  the  clean  flat  leg  are  points  of 
special  excellence,  which,  coupled  with  a  certain 
power  and  substance,  would  go  to  argue  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  calibre  of  the  pure  Arabian. 

These  horses  are  all  remarkably  quiet  and 
manageable,  while  the  bits  they  were  brought  over 
in,  and  in  which  they  are  still  ridden  at  exercise, 
are  by  no  means  severe.  They  are  all  capital 
feeders,  having  been  first  put  upon  barley,  as  the 
only  fit  food  for  the  horses  of  the  Prophet ;  but 
they  have  since  taken  kindly  enough  to  hay  and 
corn,  and  will  leave  anything  for  the  sweet  Eng- 
lish meadow-hay,  which,  indeed,  the  bay  horse, 
Qouch,  will  never  leave  so  long  as  there  be  a  bite 
before  him. 

The  Sultan  extended  his  handsome  forget-me- 
nots  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  also  received 
four,  only  one  of  which  is  retained  by  his  Royal 
Highness.  This  is  an  old  white  horse  that  the 
Sultan  himself  was  wont  to  ride  as  a  charger, 
and  who  shows  signs  of  work,  getting  rather 
round  in  his  joints,  while  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
"Sultan's"  lineage,  although  he  is  particularly 
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ein  about  his  head.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
,  we  believe,  in  torn,  presented  another  of  hie 
Arabians  to  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse ;  and  her 
Royal  Highness,  as  an  accomplished  horsewoman, 
will  no  donbt  quite  appreciate  the  gift-horse.  A 
third  has  been  accepted  by  another  of  the  Prineesses 
of  the  blood,  and  the  fourth,  if  we  remember 
aright,  given  to  Lord  Newport.  A  black  was  sent 
over  specially  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  as  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  it  is  his  grace's  intention  to  put 
the  Arab  to  bis  pony  mares  on  the  Brecon  hills. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  also  favoured 
with  a  present  of  Arabians,  which  onr  artist,  Mr. 
Corbet,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  a  recent 
visit  to  France ;  but  for  really  good  looks  he  does 
not  consider  these  equal  to  the  horses  sent  over  to 
our  own  Prince. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  something  of  a 
romantic  notion  still  associated  with  his  uses, 
beauty,  and  worth,  the  Arab  horse  has  gone  clean 
ont  of  fashion  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  this  were  otherwise.  However  much  we 
may  owe  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Desert  steed  in 
the  establishment  of  our  own  unequalled  breed  of 
horses,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  can  reap  no  further 
advantage  from  any  return  to  the  original  strain. 
From  the  Arab,  Barb,  or  Turk  we  should  obtain 
neither  sise  nor  symmetry,  speed  nor  stoutness. 
What  with  his  loaded  shoulder,  his  short  quarters, 
his  thick  neck,  and  his  eow  hocks,  the  Arabian 
will  rarely  "  prove"  as  a  stand-still  horse;  while, 
when  set  going,  almost  all  the  public  trials  ever 

Eublisbed  have  been  yet  more  against  him.  We 
ave  ridden  an  Irish  mare  as  a  hack  in  Rotten-row 
that  subsequently  "lost"  a  champion  Arab  in  an 
eight  or  nine  mile  match  over  the  sands  of  Egypt. 
Such  examples  might  be  infinitely  multiplied;  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  conditions  of 
the  Goodwood  Cup  "pure  Barbs,  Turkish,  or 
Arabian  horses"  are  allowed  32lb.,  and  that  even 


then  they  have  never  been  known  to  live  either  the 
pace  or  the  distance;  nevertheless  enthnnasti 
will  occasionally  crop  up,  who,  looking  to  the 
number  of  weeds,  jades,  and  cripples  which  an 
annually  exposed  on  the  English  turf,  consider  it 
would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head 
for  something  imbued  with  more  heart  and  endur- 
ance. But  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  oar  re- 
formers overlook  the  fearful  ordeal  to  which  the 
race-horse  is  submitted.  He  is  backed,  tried,  and 
extended,  his  powers  exerted  to  their  utmost  before 
he  is  two  years'  old,  and  by  the  end  of  his  third 
year  or  second  season  he  has  done  doable  or  treble 
the  work  the  good  old  sort  ever  did  in  a  lifetime. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  he  gives  way,  or  if  his  cour- 
age or  his  limbs  fail  him  !  But  out  the  Arabian  to 
the  same  test,  and  where  would  he  be  ?  Or  nurse 
and  coddle  the  thorough-bred  until  his  growthand 
strength  be  fully  developed,  and  upon  every  possi- 
ble showing  would  he  rank  as  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  his  Eastern  ancestry.  He  would  carry  more 
weight,  and  go  at  a  greater  rate;  he  would  la* 
longer,  and  be  a  pleasanter  horse  to  ride,  as  veil 
as  a  more  valuable  one  to  breed  from.  Pot  in 
comparison  with  a  pedigree  from  The  Stud  M, 
the  first  cross  of  the  pure  Arab  or  Barb  is  abso- 
lutely valueless.  The  late  General  Angerstein  per- 
severed with  it  vet  farther,  but  for  racing  the  fint 
cross  or  the  double  cross  was  equally  a  failure; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  answered  for  other  par- 
poses.  An  Arabian  was  used  for  a  season  or  tvo 
upon  a  drive  of  Exmoor  pony-mares,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  almost  unsaleable,  though  we  are  qoite 
willing  to  admit  that  just  a  taste  of  Arabian  blood 
may  tell  in  "  a  perfect  hack."  There  is  a  eirtan 
neatness  of  frame,  and  a  prettiness  about  the  head, 
which  our  own  little  horses  do  not  often  posses*; 
as  the  Arab,  again,  can  bend  his  knee  and  show 
himself  off  very  stylishly— all  points  worth  look- 
ing to. 


PLATE    VI. 
PRIZE    PIGS. 

THB   PROPERTY  OF  MR.   MBLVILLB   OARTWRJGHT,  OP   MBLVILLB   HOUSB,  LADY  BANK,  FIFL 


I 


At  the  Smitbfield  Club  Show  in  December,  this 
pen  of  pigs  took  the  first  prise  of  £1 6  in  the  class 
of  "  pigs  of  any  breed  above  six  and  not  exceeding 
nine  months  old."  They  were  eight  months  and 
sixteen  days  old,  and  fed  on  meal  and  milk.  Mr. 
Kent,  of  Goodwood,  was  second  with  some  of  his 
Sussex,  and  Captain  Warren,  of  Worthing,  third 
with  a  Yorkshire  and  Essex  cross;  while  Lord 
Radnor's  pen  was  highly  commended,  and  Mr. 
Steam's  black  Snffolks  commended.  We  spoke 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  pigs  at  the  time 
as  "a  very  beautiful  pen,  specially  remarkable 
for  their  handsome  heads,  true  frames,  and  fine 
hair." 

Mr.  Melville  Cartwright  has  been  cultivating 
the  Improved  Middlesex  pig  for  the  last  sixteen 
years ;  but  he  never  exhibited  until  1857,  in  which 
year  he  took  a  first  prise  at  Birmingham,  where  he 
was  also  first  in  1903,  '64,  '66,  and  '67 ;  having, 


moreover,  twice  during  this  period  w**^*:' 
silver  cup  for  "the  best  pen  of  fat  pigs m tw 
Hall."  In  1865,  Mr.  Cartwright's  entry  was  n* 
admitted  to  the  Midland  Show,  in  consequence  w 
his  bailiff  having  failed  to  comply  in  some  pan* 
cularwith  the  Cattle  Plague  regulations,  but  a 
pigs  went  on  to  London,  where  they  ™re  aw*™* 
the  first  prise  and  silver  cup  as  best  of  all.  ip 
were,  however,  subsequently  disqualified  from  jw 
ages  having  been  calculated  by  the  usual  montr ii 
four  weeks  instead  of  the  calendar  month,  and  toe] 
were  consequently  not  old  enough,  for  the  das* 
which  they  were  entered.  This  wasverrnaw 
very  strict  law;  but  in  1866  and  1867  Mr* ' w » 
wright  again  took  first  prises  at  the  SmitM* 

These  pigs  show  a  deal  of  quality  with  g*» 
sise  i  have  plenty  of  nice  fine  hair,  and  sre  wonow 
fully  clever  about  their  beads  and  ooUarif 
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DAME    NATURE'S    LESSONS. 


BY     CUTHBEBT    W.    JOHNSOH,    F.K.9. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  study  bo  carefully  as  we  ought 
Nature's  hints ;  and  ret  almost  all  our  great  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  Lave  been  suggested  by  her.  But 
ties  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect  her  instructions :  we  are 
far  too  wont  to  content  ourselves  by  employing  mere 
rerbisge  when  we  are  trying  to  read  Dame  Nature's 
lesions.  And  this  we  often  call  very  complacently  "  an  ex- 
planation !"  It  may  not  be  without  value  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  if  we  dwell  a  little  upon  this  im- 
portant theme.  And  it  will  perchance  make  the  facts 
of  oar  case  more  dear,  if  we  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  many  such  hints  that  were  long  neglected  by  former 
generations  of  England's  farmers.  We  may  hence  be  led  to 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  there  may  be  many  other 
profitable  suggestions  to  be  derived  from  a  still  more  ex- 
tended study  of  the  Creator's  works.  And,  indeed,  we 
shall  aunredly  arrive  at  a  profitable  result,  if  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  all  our  knowledge  of  His 
mighty  arrangements  is  still  very  minute. 

I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  trace  a  few  of  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  days  which  were  in  vain  suggested  by 
Nature  to  our  forefathers.  And  in  doing  this T  will,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader,  examine 
the  enluFition  of  a  district  which  I  view  from  my  study- 
window— the  fine  Surrey  parish  of  Beddington. 

This  parish  consists  of  3,911  acres  of  land,  and  occu- 
pies the  sides  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  Wandle  flows.  Its  soils  are  various,  some 
resting  on  the  chalk  formation,  some  alluvial  soils :  others 
are  portions  of  the  plastic  and  the  London-basin  clays. 

^ow  it  happened  (very  conveniently  for  our  compara- 
tive examination)  that,  about  four  centuries  since,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  the  tithes  of  Beddington  valued 
b;  a  commissioner.  The  report  of  this  valuation  is,  I 
believe,  still  preserved  at  Winchester. 

Prom  a  copy  of  this  valuable  document  in  my  posses- 
sion I  will  extract  anch  portions  as  will  show  the  produce 
of  Beddington  in  the  year  1454.  I  will  contrast  this 
with  its  present  produce,  as  found  by  other  tithe-corn- 
uissioners,  and  will  then  glance  at  the  neglect  of  Nature's 
hints  by  the  poor  little  Beddington  farmers  of  bygone  days. 
We  may  here  remind  ourselves  that  they  were  times  of 
general  and  profound  ignorance.  Henry  VI.  was  upon 
the  throne :  Joan  of  Arc  had  recently  been  burnt  as  a 
sorceress. 

Before  we  examine  the  report  of  1454,  let  us  see  what 
u  the  present  amount  of  the  tithes  of  Beddington. 
These  were  a  few  years  since  settled  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioner at  the  sum,  for  commutation,  of  £1,215.  This 
valuation  was  aa  follows— a  statement  for  which  I  was 
indebted  to  the  late  excellent  rector  of  Beddington,  the 
ReT.  James  Hamilton : 

s,    d. 

1,163  qrs.  of  wheat,  at    7    0* 

2,046  qts.  of  barley,  at  3  11* 

2,946  qrs.  of  oats,  at  2    9 

The  deductions  made  from  the  tithes  wera  far  less,  in 
proportion,  than  those  of  1454,  being  £831  19s.  9d. 

Ut  us  now  contrast  this  with  the  following  more 
°uaate  account  of  the  value  and  the  deductions  made 
faa  the  titties  of  Beddington  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
ft  was  a  century  after  this  thai  our  Queens,  Mary  and 
Kittbeth,  were  wont  to  visit  tfce  Carews,  who  there  re- 


sided, and  owned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish.  Bed- 
dington Hall,  in  fact,  was  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
who  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Henry  VIII. 

The  report,  then,  of  1454  tells  us  that  the  tithes  of  the 
pariah  were  as  follows : 

£  s.  d. 

6  quarters  of  wheat,  at  5s.  ...            ..«•           ...  1  10  0 

60         „         barley,  at  3s 9    0  0 

20         „         oats,  at  Is.  8d 1  13  4 

Peas  and  tares         ...            ...            ...            ...  0    6  8 

80  lambs,  at  6d 0  15  0 

160  fleeces  of  wool,  at  2fcl 1  13  4 

Tithe  of  geese  and  pigs         ...           ...            ...  0    6  0 

Tithe  of  hemp        ...            ...  0    1  5 

Tithe  of  hay  0    10 

Tithe  of  cows  and  cahes        ...            ...            ...  0    2  0 

Tithe  of  apples  and  nuts        ...            ...            ...  0    2  6 

Tithe  of  the  mill 0  16  8 

Offerings 0  13  4 

Tithe  of  the  rabbits  and  doves  belonging  to  Sir 

Nicholas  Carew              0  IS  4 

Tithe  of  Sindo's  rabbits        ...            ...            ...  0    2  0 

Straw  and  chaff       ...            ...  0    1  4 

Glebe  lands  (now  are  about  50  acres)    ...            ...  1    0  0 

.On  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin 

Mary  and  for  the  purifying  of  other  women ...  0    5  0 


Total 


£24    2    9 


The  Commissioner  valued  the  whole  tithes  at  £84  8s. 
9d.,  a  sum  which,  even  considering  the  then  high  value  of 
money,  no  one  can  deem  too  high  an  income  for  the  then 
Rector  of  Beddington.    Bnt  there  was  nearly  half  this 
deducted  for  what  they  called  "reprisals."    These  were 
as  follows : 

£    s.  d. 
For  collecting  the  wool  and  the  lambs  ...  ...    0    1    0 

For  collecting  and  carrying  the  grain    ...  ...    1  16    8 

For  thrashing  the  said  wheat...  ...  ...    0    3    8 

t»ri«7 10  0 

oats 0    5  0 

„           „         peas  and  tares    ...            ...  0    0  6 

For  bread,  wine,  frankincense,  and  wax...           ...  0    3  4 

For  bell-ropes          ...            ...            ...            ...  0    1  8 

The  Archdeacon's  fees           ...            ...            ...  0    9  8 

Moiety  of  the  tithing            10  8 

Annual  repairs        ...            ...            ...            ...  1    0  0 

For  the  business  of  the  church             ...           ...  0    6  8 

The  Abbot  of  Bennondsey's pension     ...           ...  5    0  0 

Tosnndries             ...           ...           ...           ...  0    7  2 


Total 


£11  15  10 


The  Commissioner  made  the  reprisals  to  amount  to 
£11  15s.  lOd. ;  so  that,  deducting  this  from  his  state- 
ment  of  gross  receipts,  the  then  rector  only  received 
from  his  tithes  a  clear  income  of  twelve  pounds  six  shil- 
lings and  eleven  pence ! 

The  reader  will  remark  that  the  tithe  of  the  Bedding- 
ton rabbits  and  pigeons  was  then  more  considerable  in 
value  than  that  of  all  the  lambs  of  the  parish.  And  we 
may  judge  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  land  when 
we  find  that,  taking  the  tithe  of  the  wheat  to  represent 
one-tenth  of  the  produce,  then  sixty  quarters  of  wheat 
was  all  that  was  annually  produced  in  Beddington — a 
mere  fractional  part  only  of  what  is  now  grown  in  the 
the  parish. 

To  what,  then,  must  we  attribute  the  miserable  state 
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of  things  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  this  then  poverty- 
stricken  parish  but  the  want  of  knowledge  and  capital  of 
the  little  holders  of  those  days  ?  We  can  hardly  picture 
to  onrselvcs  the  kind  of  persons  who  then  tilled  tne  soil, 
bnt  the  few  slight  notices  afforded  by  the  earliest  writers  on 
English  forming  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  must  have 
been  of  a  kind  of  whom  a  modern  intelligent  ploughman 
would  have  been  heartily  ashamed.  And  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  improved  during  a  generation  or  two,  for 
about  seventy  years  after  the  Bishop's  Commissioner  had 
made  his  report,  Sir  Anthony  Frtzherbert  published  a 
work— the  first  ever  written  by  an  English  author  for 
the  use  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  Sir  Anthony 
fitzherbert,  whose  descendants  still  hold  the  estate  of 
Tissington  iu  Derbyshire,  printed  his  "  fioke  of  Hus- 
bandryc"  in  1523.  It  was  iu  this  vear  that  he  was 
made  a  Jndge  of  the  Court  of  King  a  Bench.  He  was 
held  to  be  "an  oracle  of  law  in  his  time."  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  most  undoubted  courage,  and  the 
most  uncompromising  integrity.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  dared  to  oppose  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  height 
of  his  power ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  at  a  period  when  all 
the  favoured  of  the  land  were  eagerly  scrambling  for  the 
spoils  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  solemnly  warned  his 
children  on  no  account  to  accept  of  any  of  the  sequestered 
spoils  of  the  abbeys.  His  descendants  have  often  been 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  in 
the  public  service  of  their  country.  The  family  were  en- 
nobled in  1801,  when  Alley  ne  Fitzherbert  was  created 
Lord  St.  Helen's.  We  find  in  the  "Boke  of  Husband- 
rye"  not  much  said  of  the  personal  duties  of  the  farmer 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  we  may  gather  from* 
Fitzherbert's  description  of  the  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife, 
what  sort  of  person  her  husband  was  likely  to  be.  The 
Judge  tells  us  that,  "  It  is  the  wife's  occupation  to  win- 
now all  manner  of  corn,  to  make  malt,  to  wash  and  to 
wring,  to  make  hay,  to  shear  corn,  and  in  time  of  need  to 
help  her  husband  to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart,  to 
drive  the  plough,  to  load  corn,  hay,  and  such  other ;  and 
to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sell  butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs, 
chickens,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geese,  and  all  manner  of  corn." 

They  evidently  then  lived  chiefly  upon  bacon,  for  good 
Bishop  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons  preached  before 
King  Edward  VI.,  when  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  observed,  "  They  must  have  swine  for  their  food, 
to  make  their  bacon  of;  their  bacon  is  their  venison,  it  is 
their  necessary  food  to  feed  on,  which  they  may  not  lack." 

Then,  again,  Fitzherbert,  in  his  chapter  entitled,  "To 
all  men  how  to  thrive,"  told  them  :  "  I  will  desire  the 
thrift-expecting  husbandman  to  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
according  to  the  old  saying  '  To  rise  early  makes  a  man 
holy,  healthy,  and  wealthy ;'  and  to  go  about  his  closes, 
pastures,  fields,  and  principally  about  by  the  hedges ;  and 
to  have  in  his  purse  a  pair  of  tables,  and  when  he  seeth 
anything  he  would  have  amended,  to  write  the  same  down 
in  his  tables."  The  learned  Judge,  however,  recollecting 
that  writing  was  a  rare  accomplishment  in  Tudor  days, 
adds,  "  And  if  the  thrift-coveting  person  cannot  write, 
then  let  him  nicke  the  defaultes  upon  a  sticke,  and  show 
themtohisbailly." 

The  cultivators  of  those  times  were  used  to  select  their 
ground  on  the  richer  soils,  at  the  bottom  of  valleys. 
The  lauds  near  to  streams  were  of  course  preferred. 
Most  of  the  old  manor-houses  clustered  there.  They 
needed  the  water  for  their  moats  and  their  fishponds. 
Here,  too,  the  flood-waters  fertilized  their  meads  by  the 
matters  they  deposited.  Nature  thus  did  the  work. 
But  still  her  hints  passed  unheeded.  We  find  hardly  a 
trace  of  a  water-meadow  of  that  age.  According  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Jonas  (Prize  Essay  on  "  Cambridgeshire,"  Jour. 
Roy.  Ag.  Soc.t  vol.  vii.,  p.  59),  the  first  water*mead 
formed  in  England  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 


century.  Tnis  was  by  an  Italian,  FaUavicino,  at  Bsbra* 
ham,  near  Bournebridge,  who  watered  about  300  acres  by 
constructing  dams  in  the  adjoining  river.  Liquid  manure 
was  then  never  employed  -,  the  drainage  of  their  yards 
was  received,  as  too  often  in  our  own  days,  by  the  yard- 
pond  or  an  adjacent  ditch.  Here  we  find  Fitzherbert 
giving  the  result  of  his  observations  ;  for  in  his  chapter 
19,  entitled  "  How  to  carry  out  Manure  or  Dunge,  and 
how  to  spread  the  same,"  he  observed :  "  Have  regard 
your  mannre  be  layd  upon  small  heapes,  neere  together, 
and  to  spreade  it  evenly,  and  to  leave  no  dunge  there  ai 
the  great  heape  stoode ;  for  there  the  moistnesse  of  the 
dunge  shall  make  the  grounde  ranke  enough.  And  let 
not  your  heapes  stande  too  long  ere  they  be  spreade,  for  if 
they  do  the  goodnesse  of  your  manure,  chiefly  if  it  take 
a  shower  of  nine,  will  run  into  the  grounde  where  the 
heape  stands,  and  the  rest  whene  it  is  spreade  will  little 
profit." 

We  may  smile  complacently  when  we  ore  thus  tracing 
the  neglect  of  Dame  Nature's  suggestions,  ty  the  farmers 
of  Tudor  days.  But  are  we  thoroughly  awake  in  the  dij  § 
of  Victoria?  Do  we  generally  collect  and  employ  the 
richest  portions  of  our  farm-yard  manure?  Ii  liquid 
manure  sufficiently  employed  ?  Is  that  soaking  away 
from  cesspools  or  flowing  from  onr  sewers  devoted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  Dame  Nature  intended  them— viz.,  the 
food  of  plants? 

As  in  the  days  when  Henry  VIII.  was  on  the  throne 
the  farmers  had  little  manure  for  their  arable  lands,  and 
what  they  had  was  wretchedly  poor,  so  they  had  to 
adopt  a  wretched  system  of  cultivation.  They  grew  corn 
on  their  uplanda  till  they  ceased  to  yield  a  remuneraliTC 
crop.  And  then  they  retted  it.  That  is,  they  either 
sowed  upon  it  gross  seeds,  collected  from  a  hay  loft,  or 
they  let  the  grasses  and  weeds  spring  up,  such  w  nature 
furnished.  To  this  practice  we  find  Rtzherbcrt  alluding, 
when  he  observed :  "  In  Cheshire  and  other  coetia 
they  use  for  manure  a  kind  of  hlewe  marble  like  earth, 
which  theye  calle  marie.  This  is  for  these  countries  an 
excellente  manure,  and  though  it  bee  exceedingly  change- 
able, yet  throughe  goode  neighbourhood  it  qnitteth  the 
coste ;  for  if  you  manure  your  groundes  once  in  seven  or 
twelve  yeares'it  is  sufficient,  and  looke  how  many  yon* 
he  beareth  the  come,  so  many  yeares  he  will  beare  grassc, 
and  that  plenty."  . 

When  they,  farmers  of  those  times,  "  rested"  the  land 
for  a  few  years,  by  allowing  only  grass  to  grow,  they 
found,  after  such  a  considerable  interval,  the  laud  wooW 
again  produce  remunerative  cereal  crops.  The  operation 
of  Natnre  by  which  this  result  was  produced  was  far 
above  their  comprehension.  They  noticed  that  when 
their  wearied  plough-horses  were  rested  they  were  again 
able  to  be  profitably  employed,  and  as  they  found  that  a 
similar  result  was  obtained  by  "  resting"  or  leaving  tarn 
exhausted  fields  to  Nature's  care,  they  called  both 
practices  by  the  same  name.  . 

It  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  had  some  notion  of  tne 
several  modes  which  Nature  employs  in  thus  renovating  > 
"rested"  worn-out  soil.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we 
learnt  that  some  of  the  grasses  and  some  of  our  cultivate* 
crops  almost  entirely  derive  their  purely  organic  matters 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  old  Roman  farmers  were  used 
to  cultivate  lupins,  and  plough  them  in  as  green  manure. 
Our  forefathers  did  the  same  with  buckwheat  and  rape , 
but  none  of  these  understood  why— by  this  process  tw 
soil  was  enriched.  Then  again,  it  was,  until  a  still  more 
recent  period,  believed  that  rain  and  snow  were  compost 
of  pure  water.  It  was  only  the  poets  who  dreamt  oi  v 
containing  nitre.  Modern  chemistry  has  shown,  Mwe«w, 
that  the  water  thus  showered  over  our  soils  contain 
minute  portions  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  aud  even  pn 
phoric  acid.    When,  then,  weemplov  the  manure  oi  v 
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farmyard,  the  ammonia  of  the  guano  of  Pern,  the  nitric 
acid  of  saltpetre  and  cubicpetre,  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
bones,  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  we  are  only 
treading  in  a  path  in  which  Nature  has  quietly  led  the 
way  since  the  creation  of  our  earth. 

The  firmer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  had 
made  sundry  small  observations  with  regard  to  the  virtues 
of  manures  of  this  kind ;  for  Fitxherbert,  when  speaking 
in  his  siiteenth  chapter  of  "Howe  to  make  barraine 
grounde  hryng  forth  good  come,"  he  thus  advised  his 
brother-farmers :  "  If  thou  wOt  be  assured  that  no  corne 
Uwu  stwest  shall  mile,  then  take  saltpetre  and  mingle  it 
with  thy  corne  and  sow  it,  and  thy  labour  shall  never  be 
{rostrate.  For  want  of  saltpetre,  take  the  blacke  dreggea 
of  oil,  and  wet  thy  seede  ere  thou  sow  it,  and  it  shall 
undoubtedly  spring  up.  If  thou  hast  none  of  these, 
then  take  pigeon's  dung,  and  mingle  it  with  thy  seed  in 
the  hopper,  and  sow  it :  though  it  be  not  so  good  as  the 
other,  yet  is  the  prof y table  virtue  wonderful." 

Even  Fitxherbert  had  evidently  a  strong  conviction  that 
more  knowledge  might  be  well  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ;  for  he  remarks  in  one  portion  of  his 
ray  curious  and  interesting  work:  "Therein  a  seede 
oiled 'Discretion.'  If  a  husbandman  have  of  that  seede 
and  mingle  it  with  his  corne,  they  will  growe  doubtless 
much  the  better." 

This  little  volume  of  the  learned  judge  was  published 
in  32mo.,  and  had  for  a  title, "  The  Boke  of  Hnsbandrye : 
rereje  profitable  and  necessarye  for  all  manner  of  per- 
sons. Ne*lye  corrected  and  amended  by  the  Auctor 
Fiuherbarde  by  the  divers  additions  put  thereunto." 
The  edition  I  have  consulted  has  also  on  its  title-page : 
"Imprynted  at  London  by  John  Walle,  dwelling  in 
Foster  Layn,  at  the  sign  of  the  Hart's  Heade."  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  is  rather  a  curious 
collection  and  strange  admixture  of  rural  life  descriptions, 
and  advice  for  the  prosperity  of  couutry  affairs,  than  a 
set  treatise  on  husbandry. 


From  such  a  retrospect  we  may  derive  considerable 
encouragement.  For  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  only  by  carefully  adopting  Natnre'a  suggestions  that 
we  can  profitably  increase  the  produce  of  our  farms,  the 
greater  becomes  our  inducement  to  study  her  movements. 
Now  we  are  all  aware  that  many  great  mysteries  attend 
her  footsteps ;  for  instance,  we  ever  and  anon'  meet  with 
crops  of  corn  far  exceeding  in  amount  anything  commonly 
produced.  The  cause  of  these  great  crops  is  at  present 
hidden  from  us ;  but  they  at  leaat  serve  to  prove  that  the 
land  is  capable  of  bearing  far  larger  crops  than  under  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  we  are  able  to  obtain  from  it. 
Then  again,  with  regard  to  fertilisers  there  are  many 
things  yet  to  be  learnt ;  for  instance,  the  salts  of  potash 
are  found  in  most  plants — it  is,  there  is  little  donbt,  a 
direct  food  of  all  our  cropa— and  yet  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  use  these  salts  so  as  to  produce  any  beneficial 
result  as  fertilisers.  And  then  with  regard  to  earthy 
dressings,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  m 
still  to  be  understood.  Even  in  the  use  of  the  poorest 
sands  we  meet  with  some  facts  that  promise  to  reward 
future  inquirers.  To  give  only  one  instance,  we  are  used 
in  Surrey  to  dress  our  grass  lands  with  road  sand,  this 
being  obtained  from  ways  made  and  repaired  with  flints. 
The  effect  of  this  sand  is  to  encourage  very  materially  the 
growth  of  the  finer  kinds  of  the  grasses.  And  the  use  of 
this  sand  is  neither  a  novel  practice,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
our  parish  of  Croydon ;  for  Fitxherbert,  in  his  chapter  on 
''  The  divers  kindes  of  manures,"  observed :  "  The  shovci- 
ings  of  roads  is  excellent,  especially  for  barlie." 

We  might  enlarge  upon  these  hints  of  Nature,  and 
every  reader  will  can  to  mind  other  mystic  phenomena ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  adduce  more  proofs  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  more  deeply  we  dive  into  the  great  Book  of 
Nature  the  more  profitable  the  reading  becomes  to  us, 
aud  more  and  more  must  we  be  impressed  with  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  abounding  benevolence  of  the  great 
Author  of  that  book. 


THE    APPLICATION    OF    FOLD-YARD    MANURE. 


BY  A   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


My  last  short  paper  was  principally  confined  to  the 
making  and  the  yard  management  of  farm-yard  manure. 
In  this  paper  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  manure  in  the  season  of  winter.  Before 
proceeding,  I  will,  however,  remark  that  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  true  value  and  economy  of  mrm-yard  manure  it  is 
tot  decided  opinion,  founded  upon  long  experience,  that  it 
wghtto  be  made  in  as  great  a  bulk  as  possible  on  every 
farm,  and  be  not  disturbed  by  turning  or  cartage  until  the 
time,  or  near  the  time,  when  it  may  be  required  for  farm 
service.  The  judgment  of  the  farmer  must  decide  this 
point.  Tf  from  one  cause  or  other  it  is  not  sufficiently 
fermented,  then  it  will  require  turning  and  judiciously 
""ring,  so  as  to  promote  a  satisfactory  partial  decomposi- 
tion, but  no  further.  It  is  this  undue  and  improvident 
decomposition  that  is  mainly  to  be  avoided.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  says  that  "an  immeasurable  quantity  of 
Stance  disposed  for  conversion  into  food  for  plants  is 
suffered  to  escape  in  the  form  of  drainings  and  vapour. 
itaiag  the  violent  fermentation  which  is  necessary  for 
"Jacing  farm-yard  manure  to  the  state  in  which  it  is 
j*Hed  '  short  muck,*  not  only  a  large  quantity  of  fluid, 
tat  likewise  gaseous  matter,  is  lost ;  so  much  so  that  the 
w*Z  is  reduced  one-half,  and  from  that  to  two-thirds  or 
***«>  in  weight."    That  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 


disengaged,  both  capable  of  becoming  nutriment  by  the 
attraction  of  moisture  in  the  soil ;  in  proof  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  Mr.  Coke,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  farmed  a  large  breadth  of  light  land,  has 
"entirely  given  up  the  system  of  applying  fermented 
dung.  .  .  That  his  cropa  have  been  as  good  as  ever 
they  were,  and  that  his  manure  goes  twice  aa  far." 
Having  said  this  much  with  the  view  of  preventing  mnch 
unbnsineas-like  waste  of  this  most  valuable  of  manures, 
I  reluctantly  recur  to  the  winter-application  of  it.  I 
say  reluctantly,  because  I  demur  to  its  most  profitable 
application  to  the  soil,  if  under  arable  culture,  in  any  way 
during  the  season  of  winter.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  auch  soils  are  not  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  a  woeful  waste  of  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  such  applications  are 
common,  almost  general,  and  under  the  present  order  of 
things  appears  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  business. 
Many  fold-yards  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
all  the  manure  of  the  form  in  them  withont  carting  some 
away — "  clearing  the  yards."  For  the  most  part  these 
clearings  are  taken  in  the  winter  to  some  convenient  spot 
to  form  a  manure-heap  or  a  compost-heap :  under  such 
circumstancea  this  course  is  commendable;  but  aa  Sir 
Humphrey  again  says,  "  The  destructive  fermentation  of 
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it  should  be  prevented  as  muck  as  possible.  For  this  end 
the  dung  should  be  kept  dry  and  unexposed  to  the  air, 
for  the  moisture  and  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  tend  to  excite  fermentation.  To  protect  a 
heap  from  rain  a  covering  of  compact  marl  or  of  a 
tenacious  clay  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  and  sides 
of  it."  In  this  way  much  waste  would  be  avoided,  and, 
according  to  general  testimony,  if  it  does  not  become  too 
decomposed  it  is  in  a  fine  state  for  application  for  a  turnip 
crop.  If,  however,  the  yard-clearing  is  taken  to  form  the 
compost-heap  it  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
employed  as  the  dominant  agent  to  convert  the  various 
matters  or  substances  brought  together  to  form  the  com- 
post into  a  valuable  manure.  For  this  purpose  it  should 
be  made  the  most  of.  The  bottom  of  the  compost-heap 
should  consist  of  a  thick  layer  of  earthy  mould  or  sods ; 
next  a  layer  of  manure— it  may  be  of  inferior  quality ; 
next  another  layer — rather  thin — of  sods  or  other  earthy 
matters,  i.e.,  road-scrapings,  ditch-roadings,  and  the  like ; 
upon  this  should  come  a  thick  layer  of  the  best  dung  from 
the*  yards ;  to  be  covered  with  another  layer  of  soil,  chalk, 
turf,  ashes,  soot,  or  similar  matters,  sufficiently  thick  to 
prevent  much  evaporation.  Of  course  if  other  putrescent 
or  other  powerful  manures  can  be  added,  the  compost  will 
be  all  the  richer,  i.e.,  guano,  night-soil,  salt,  shell-fish, 
seaweed,  urine,  yard-drainings,  &c. ;  the  whole  to  be 
turned  over  as  the  farmer's  best  judgment  dictates. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  or  point  to  the  best  application  of  fold-yard  dung 
to  the  soil  i*  the  winter  season,  the  soils  and  management 
are  so  varied.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefit 
to  grass-lands,  clover-leys,  seeds,  sainfoin,  lucerne,  and 
the  like  fodder-cropping,  by  a  top-dressing  of  farm-yard 
manure.  It  not  only  protects  the  young  grasses,  &c.,  but 
adds  greatly  to  their  productive  powers ;  besides,  the 
dressing  is  soon  appropriated  by  these  growing  crops,  as 
the  snows  and  rains  cause  the  ammonia  to  descend  in 
the  absence  of  heat  and.  drying  winds  at  this  season,  pro- 
viding the  manure  is  carefully  spread  and  brushed  in. 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  most  profitable  application 
of  farm-yard  manure  upon  the  majority  of  soils  is  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  heaviest  root  or  green  crops, 
i.  e.t  turnips,  swedes,  mangolds,  rape,  cabbages,  kohl-rabi, 
carrots,  potatoes,  &c.  A  good  green  crop  (turnip  hus- 
bandry) is  the  true  foundation  of  modern  agriculture.  It 
is  upon  this  ground  I  strongly  advocate  the  retention  of 
the  fold-yard  manure,  in  yard  or  bulk,  till  required  for 
their  crops.  But  it  may  bo  asked,  What  will  you  do  with 
tenacious  clays?  Well,  in  the  first  place  I  would  try  to 
ameliorate  them  by  subsoil  drainage  and  powerful  steam 


cultivation,  so  if  possible  to  adapt  them  to  turnip  fos- 
bandry,  and  which  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  will, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  attained.  This  dose,  my  coarse 
would  be  easy.  I  should  apply  the  manures  ia  the  spring 
and  summer,  to  secure  root  crops.  But  till  this  is  ac- 
compliahed,  the  partial  application  of  manure  in  the  win- 
ter must  be  continued  upon  aU  day  lands  and  strong 
loams.  I  should  recommend  a  strong  application  of  the 
manure  from  the  stables,  piggeries,  or  hone-yards,  in 
February,  upon  lands  intended  for  beans  or  peas,  to  be 
immediately  ploughed  in,  and  if  manure  is  plentiful  I 
would  suggest  a  dressing  for  the  young  clover  or  seeds. 
It  is  customary  in  many  clay  districts  to  manure  bare 
allows  for  wheat.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  superfluous. 
If  the  fallowing  is  deep  and  good  there  should  he  akn- 
dance  of  ammomacal  and  chemical  constituents,  both  disen- 
gaged from,  and  absorbed  by  the  soil  for  s  what 
crop.  Better  to  apply  the  manure  as  I  have  said, 
or  for  an  occasional  crop  of  barley  and  thin 
seeds.  Mind,  I  am  only  writing  of  the  winter  ap- 
plication of  manure.  Upon  all  light  soils  I  would 
reserve  the  manure  for  summer  service,  except  an  occa- 
sional dressing  when  needed  upon  the  thin  young  cloter  or 
seeds,  and  possibly  I  might,  in  an  extreme  case,  top-dres* 
a  thin  crop  of  wheat.  It  ia  remarkable  how  soon  muy 
of  these  top-dressings,  if  properly  applied,  become  food 
for  the  young  plants;  even  straw  is  useful  ia  this  respect. 
The  common  earth-worm  is  mainly  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing the  dressing  into  the  soil  at  this  season.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  I  demur,  as  I  hare  said,  to 
the  application  of  fold-yard  manure  to  the  soil  in  w 
winter  season.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  convenience  sod 
pleasing  practice  of  getting  the  farm-work  forward ;  but 
it  must  not  be  done  at  too  great  a  cost.  I  disapprove  of 
the  practice  of  carrying  out  and  laying  a  good  dressing  of 
rich  dung  upon  wheat  stubbles  prior  to  winter  ploughing. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  season  will  destroy  much  of  its 
constituents,  and  heavy  rains  drain  its  best  values  into 
the  subsoil,  nevermore  to  be  reached  by  plant  rootlets.  1 
wholly  object  to  the  application  of  dung  in  the  winter  to 
land  intended  for  the  next  summer's  seeding,  and  I  grew? 
demur  to  the  like  application  for  a  spring  crop,  sm  a 
potatoes,  mangolds,  or  early  cabbage.  Far  better  to 
apply  the  manure  as  the  planting  or  setting  proceeds. 
In  short,  I  can  only  see  it  right  to  apply  manure  in  the 
winter  season  to  grass  lands,  seeds,  young  clovers,  sainioifi, 
lucerne,  and  the  like ;  to  thin  wheats  in  extreme  casft 
and  in  the  latter  winter  months  to  land  intended  to 
pulse  crops,  early -sown  corn  crops,  or  early-planted  root- 
crops. 
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And  so  I  am  roused  from  my  literary  slumber  by  a 
round  shot  falling  right  at  my  feet  and  splashing  me 
with  splintered  fragments.  A  printed  enclosure  with  the 
Clitheroe  postmark !  I  regret  if  a  playful  remark  re- 
specting black  noses  and  Culshaw's  "  Oxford  studies"  has 
given  annoyance  to  a  gentleman  so  urbane  as  I  have  uni- 
formly found  Mr.  Eastwood.  Opportunely  enough,  how- 
ever, it  brings  one  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  it 
is  high  time  to  have  set  at  rest.  The  black  nose  upon  a 
pedigree  Shorthorn  is  an  unpardonable  blemish  at  pre- 
sent in  the  eyes  of  the  breeding  world.  That  it  should 
be  so,  thanks  to  the  Yankee,  who  objected  of  old  to  any 
but  the  "  raw  nose :"  else  what  harm  could  that  be  which 
is  simply  a  relic  of  ancestral  inheritance  from  the 
celebrated  Galloway  heifer  and  Chillingham  herd,  which 


were  used  so  freely  in  Collings*  alloy,  and  which  is  con- 
tinually re-appcaring  in  the  oldest  and  best  strains  (sow 
great  royal  prize-takers)  of  the  pedigree  stock,  as  every 
breeder  knows?    Names  I  will  not  give,  as  I  have  no 
wish  to  depreciate  any  gentleman's  herd.    I  will  only    • 
mark  that  Belvedere  had  the  defect  latent  in  his  conp* 
tion,  and  that  the  Chilton  cows  abounded  with  it.    " 
oldest  breeders  ia  private  converse  make  no  secret  or 
objectionable  nasal  tint's  cropping  up  occasionally  w 
most  unlikely  circumstances.      From  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  dip  of  strata,  Sir  R.  Mnrchison  ■»»*  » 
Ural  Mountains  predicted  the  finding  of  to  {■*■? 
gold  fields.    By  an  analogous  acquaintance  with  tw  o 
ments  that  underlie  the  famous  Thorndale  bulla,  »  * 
long  ago  predicted  by  a  celebrated  living  Shorthorn 
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thoritv  that  an  occasional  black  nose  most  crop  out  in  that 
stock."  I  was  not  myself  at  the  Havering  Park  Sale,  but 
lure  certainly  been  repeatedly  told  by  competent  authori- 
ties that  Baron  Oxford  had  undoubtedly  a  smutty  nose. 
Mr.  Eastwood  did  well  to  have  an  inquest  in  the  matter, 
and  we  will  devoutly  hope  that  the  shadowy  dim  spot 
which  is  allowed  to  disfigure  the  luminary  may  not  spread 
Dor  re-appear  in  his  progeny.    Bat  as  America  started 
the  fuss  by  objecting  to  "black  noses,"  let  it  now  make 
the  amende    honorable,     and    confess    itself  .hyper- 
critical in  the  first  instance.    The  emancipation  of  the 
Black  has  been  of  late  their  praiseworthy  mission.    As 
regards  Mr.  Eastwood's  herd,  be  they  tainted  all  in  tbis 
terrible  manner,  still  would  they  fetch  by  auction,    I  do 
cot  hesitate  to  say,  the  highest  average  that  has  been  ever 
obtained.    The  gentleman  who  founded  the  first  Towne- 
ley  herd,  and  who  never  meddles   with  stock   of  any 
sort  without  gilding  it,  will  not  suffer  from  what  really 
ia  only  a  vulgar  prejudice.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  not    be   better    if    we    could    eliminate    the 
dark    stain     from     our     herds  ;    but     seeing    how 
deeply  it   impregnates    them,    I    do    not  hesitate    to 
state  that  I  for  one  should  not  decline  to  breed  from  an 
animal  of  excellent  points  and  fine  quality,  if  his  family 
be  distinguished,  even  though  he  may  appear  to  have  car- 
ried printer's  ink  in  his  scent-bottle.      But  to  'settle 
the  matter  more  immediately  and  thoroughly :  Messrs. 
Eastwood  and  Culshaw — are  they  not,  in  the  Shorthorn 
world,  of  authority  to  set  fashion  even  equal  to  that  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  or  the  Parisian  stage  ?    "  Let  there 
be  golden  hair,"  and  there  was  golden  hair.     "  Let  the 
eyelids  be  tinted,"   and  the  eyelids  were  tinted.     Her 
.Majesty  had  only  to  ordain,  and  the  thing  was  done.    Let 
oar  leaders  be  as  resolute,  and  declare  that  at  least  the 
quadroon  tint  shall  not  condemn  a  bovine  beauty.    And 
as  we  are  upon  the  subject,  let  them  issue  an  edict  further 
that  the  white  colour  shall  be  equally  costly  with  the  led 
and  roan ;  for  have  they  not  proved,  in  the  course  of 
their  distinguished   victories,  that  the  white  heifer  is 
usually  pre-eminent  in  loveliness  of  shape,  in  grace,  in 
wealthiest  quality  ?     Again,  are  not  the  very  richest  roans 
uften  the  offspring  of  a  white  cow  ?    Such,  at  least,  has 
been  my  own  private  experience.     To  say  that  the  white 
are  more  delicate,  is  simply  not  tact,  as  anyone  who  likes 
may  prove  for  himself,  and  as  the  most  experienced 
breeders  and  feeders  readily  allow.    To  depreciate  the 
cream  hue  only  serves  the  purpose  of  a  few  far-sighted 
buyers.    That  Mr.  Eastwood  is  superior  to  this  prejudice 
is  proved  by  his  using  that  grand  white  bull  the  Hero. 
Speak  out,  then,  upon  these  points,  Messrs.  Eastwood  and 
Culshaw :  your  determination  will  be  law. 

Having  written  so  far  upon  the  subject  of  shorthorns, 
let  me  conclude  this  paper  therewith.  First,  I  would 
wow  that  my  first  experience  of  pedigree  shorthorns 
made  me  freely  condemn  them.  I  unhappily  got  hold  of 
&n  invalid  sort.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  any 
beginner  to  do  this.  The  store  of  sound  stylish  tribes 
is  now  so  great  that  anyone  possessing  judgment  and 
sufficient  funds  may  soon  stock  his  boxes  and  fields  with 
a  collection  of  animals  that  shall  be  a  source  of  unceasing 
pleasure  to  him,  as  of  undoubted  profit. 

Foremost  amidst  delight  is  the  gratification  arising  from 
chemical  studies  and  experiment.  The  breeding  of  short- 
horns affords  this  delight ;  for,  allowed  that  you  begin, 
*>  you  should,  with  cows  of  a  similar  type  and  exalted 
-I  had  nearly  written  "  fashionable,"  but  that  fashion 
most  alter  with  success— pedigree,  there  is  subsequently 
ao  little  to  be  done  by  judicious  crosses  and  selection  in 
ktping  up  of  the  form  you  approve ;  for  in  that  respect 
every  different  breeder  has  his  special  tastes. 

Just  for  amusement,  I  ran  over,  last  week,  to  see 
the  conglomerate   herd    belonging    to   the   late   Mr. 


Packe  sold.  Arriving  at  Loughborough  by  the 
first  morning  train,  it  was  very  hard  not  to 
•take  a  peep  at  the  Quorn,  whose  meet  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  host.  However,  duty 
carried  the  day;  and  so,  after  having  satisfied  the  claim  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I  trudged  three  miles  to  the 
farm,  wishing  heartily  that  I  had  brought  my  waterproof, 
heavy-metalled  farm-boots,  instead  of  a  gim-crack,  elastic- 
sided  pair,  that  looked  like  yawning  under  the  influence  of 
the  slush  of  a  damp  morning.  However,  arrived  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  and  before  anybody,  save  some  half- 
dozen  neighbouring  farmers,  I  had  ample  time  to  cast  my 
eye  around.  The  cows  looked  exceedingly  well,  in  good 
beefy  condition,  as  though  they  had  had  their  calf-meat 
kept  upon  them  rather  than  that  they  had  been  barley- 
mealed  for  the  sale.  They  were  a  lot  of  very  fine  cows, 
and,  beingso  numerous,  and  representing  so  many  breeders, 
afforded  a  good  study  for  the  tyro  who  could  have  an  able 
Mentor  to  point  out  the  characteristic  points  of  each. 

There  was  a  wealthy-looking  grand-framed  cow  of  the 
Marjoribank's  formation ;  there  were  the  elegant,  aristo- 
cratic-looking maidens  of  Sir  C.  Knightry's  moulding ;  a 
useful,  thick-fleshed,  big  matron,  bred  by  Jonas  Webb, 
whose  artistic  hand,  had  he  lived  only  a  few  years  longer, 
would  have  established  a  fiunous  kind  for  both  butcher  ■ 
and  dairy ;  there  were  a  few  specimens  from  that  keen 
judge,  Mr.  Wetherall,  with  the  true  ring  of  his  stylish  Silver 
Bell  sort ;  there  were  a  few  square-built  cows  of  the  much- 
belauded  Watcrwitch  tribe,  bearing  in  their  dewlap  the 
mark  of  old  Vanguard,  but  with  the  most  cantankerous 
horns  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Above  all,  however, 
were  the  lovely  massive  Towneley  Butterflies.  "Thems 
the  pick,"  I  heard  a  master-butcher  remark  to  his  fellow, 
as  with  a  dainty  movement  the  celebrated  White  Butterfly 
wound  her  way  amidst  the  herd  over  the  bedding  of  deep 
muck,  to  a  sweet  lock  of  hay  in  the  corner  of  the  manger, 
beside  a  heifer  that  had  recently  calved,  and  to  which  she 
whispered,  I  doubt  not,  in  her  own  considerate  gentle 
way,  a  few  words  of  matronly  counsel,  just  as  aMarchioness 
of  thirty  years  might  over  the  cup  of  tea  she  was  sipping 
by  way  of  company  to  the  young  lady  Maud,  whose  re- 
clining attitude  and  pale  features  were  significant  of  a  re- 
cent interesting  event. 

The  average,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  was  about  £87 
for  the  cows ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  "  if 
Strafford  had  been  there,"  there  would  have  been  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  prices  obtained.  "  That  Tatteraell 
of  Shorthorns,"  as  the  auctioneer  of  the  day  handsomely 
termed  him,  would  certainly  have  lifted  several  lots  con- 
siderably, if  only  by  recounting  the  story  of  their  blood. 
But  I  had  to  get  away  to  catch  the  train,  only  after  all  to 
find  every  bed  in  Birmingham  occupied,  owing  to  some 
neighbouring  races,  aud  the  coflee-room  crammed  with 
sundry  coteries  of  hoary  experta  and downy-Hppedwould- 
be  turfites,  who  were  undoubtedly  buying  their  experience. 
And,  so,  in  pleasant  company  of  tome  experienced 
Shorthorn  breeders,  I  took  the  night  train,  put  on  a 
double  suit  of  clothes,  and  lay  down  for  a  restless  journey 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  to  arrive  at  home teome 
hours  before  expected,  and  so  to  realise  fully  n  the  bttgh., 
glances  that  succeeded  first  surprise  the  truth  of  the  poet  s 
exquisite  lines : 


"  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home » 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come : 
'Tis  sweettobc  awakened  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  felling  waters :  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bass,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds,. 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earnest  worde." 

Vigil. 
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THE     TIPTREE     FARM     ACCOUNTS. 
THE   BALANCE   SHEET  OF  1867. 


Jakuahy  l.-VALUATION:— 

Live  stock 

Poultry      

Horses  and  donkey       

Tillages,  manure,  Ac 

Hay.  corn,  Ac.  (unsold) 
Implements        


PAID. 
1866. 


6827  IS  0 

20    0  0 

124    0  0 

472  10  9 

286    4  0 

436  11  6 


Fixod  steam  engine,  irrigation  pumps,  mill  stones,  and  threshing  ma- 
chine, valued  in  estate        

Corn  and  hay  for  live  stock,  produce  of  farm,  charged  at  market  prices. 

Corn,  cake,  malt  combs,  bran,  Ac.,  purchased  for  live  stock 

Grinding  corn  for  live  stock  by  our  own  engine,  at  the  usual  prices 
charged  to  others      

Sundries  for  Uve  stock 

Veterinary  

Medicals 

Live  stock  purchased 

Plough  horse  purchased        

Horse  food  purchased  from  farm    

Ditto  purchased  elsewhere    

Farm  labour,  including  engine  driver  and  working  bailiff 

Rent  of  chapel  land,  46  acres 

Tithes,  taxes,  poor,  highway,  church,  and  county  rates       

Reserve  for  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  of  machinery  and  implements 

Coals  for  steam  engine 

Tradesmen's  Bills :— Wheelwright,  blacksmith,  founder,  harness  maker, 
bricklayer,  carpenter,  painter,  basket  maker,  cooper       

Malt  and  hops  for  beer  for  labourers        

Seeds  and  plants  purchased 

Ditto  of  our  own  growth        

Purchased  manures      

Ditto  straw  

Miscellaneous  Petty  Expenses :— Mole  and  rat  catching,  mending  sacks, 
postage  stamps,  stationery  and  farm  account  books,  oil,  candles,  cart 
grease,  tallow,  packing  for  engine        

Thatching 

Thatching  stuff 

Corn  blowing  machine 

Sheep  troughs     

Hired  horse  work  

Ditto  threshing  work 

Grinding  corn  at  our  own  mill  for  our  farm  horses     


£2166  18    3 


301    2    0 
360    7    0 

25  16  10 
7  19    0 

1  12 

2  16 
281    0 

47  12 
114    0 

15  0 
386  16  11 

46    0    0 

83    4    5 

26  0    0 
61  10    0 


Decbkbes  31. —VALUATION:— 

Live  stock 

Poultry      

Horses  and  donkey       

Tillages,  manure,  Ac 

Corn  and  hay,  Ac.,  unsold 
Implements        


Corn  sold  for  money     

Corn  and  hay  sold  to  live  stock  as  per  contra 

Peas  (for  picking)  sold  

Home-grown  corn  used  as  seed  and  charged  per  contra       

Oats,  beans,  and  hay,  home-grown,  sold  to  our  horses,  and  charged  per 

contra 

Hay  sold 

Mangel  roots  and  seeds  sold 

Horse  work  on  hire      

Meat  sold 

Wool  sold 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 

Grinding  for  hire  

Grinding  for  own  stock  

Grinding  for  horses  as  per  contra 

Milk  and  butter 

Rent  of  cottages 

Dead  horse         

Horse  Bold  

Received  for  sundries 


Paid 

Balance  for  rent  of  128  acres  and  profit  on  farm  capital . 


67  8  0 
22  0  0 
33  1  4 
29  7  0 
110  17  10 
16    8    0 


8  1  10 
7  16  0 
12    0 


PAID. 
1866. 


£1144  10 
20  0 
164  0 
601  18 
262  18 
430    0 


£2503    6    4 


188  14    0 
418    3    7 


16    0    0 
4    4    0 


1  15    0 
186  15  11 
15  15    0 
106  16 
42    1 
353  12 
45    0 
84    2 
0 


TA1D. 
1887. 


£864  6  0 
90  0  0 
130  0  0 
189  7  8 
639  13  • 
425  11  0 


31    7  11 

41  8  11 
21  9  6 
28  16    9 

42  19  0 
78    0    0 

6    0    0 


6  10 
6  9 
1    0 

1  1 

2  10 


£4208  15    5 


RECEIVED. 

£1144  10  0 
20  0  0 
154  0  0 
601  18  4 
252  18    0 

.     430    0    0 


£2603  6    4 

601  6  10 

301  0    0 

44  0    0 

27  2    0 


114    0 

72  17 
39  17 

813  1 
19  10 
41  10 

73  15 
25  16 

11    5 
15  17 


£3565  17   6 


139  17  0 
437  16  ft 

16  15  0 

412   0 

463  10  6 

38  18  8 

139  17  0 

66  17  0 

452  18  6 

46   0  0 

83   0  10 

25   0  0 

34  H  1 

7412  9 
25  on 
62   9  1» 

35  4  3 
117  18  5 


3  15  0 
8  13  0 
15  0 


Sll  « 

8  14  e 

9  i  ft 


£4265  16  11 


RECEIVED. 

£864    6  0 

30  0  0 

130  0  0 

489  7  8 

636  12  6 

425  11  6 


£1707  2  9 
4208  15  6 


£498  7  4 


£2565  17  8 

478  19  9 

188  16  0 

2  0  0 

42  19  0 

105  16  0 

10  2  6 

91  10  3 

1123  7  11 

54  1  1 

43  15  0 
32  6  3 
16  4  0 

12  0  0 

15  17  0 

0  15  0 


£4784  8  5 
4266  16  11 


£628  11  6 


*  And  straw  in  1867, 


£4819   2  3 


RECEIVED. 

£1069  W  D 
28  0  0 
167  0  0 
812  10  « 
558   8  0 

425  11  9 


£1868   6  0 

1188  11  I 

139  17  0 

41   5  0 

35   4  3 

139  17  0 

130   1  «• 

1    3  0 

6  13  9 

873   0  - 

23   5  0 

49   5  5 

32   0  4 

16  15  0 

9   2  9 

12  10  0 

15  17  0 

%    9  0 

6   6  0 


£6677   8   1 
4849   2  3 

£728   5  10 
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PAID. 
1865. 


JmiBT  1.— To  valuation  of  bollocks,  sheep,  pigs,' and  poultry  now  in  hand 
Hay  and  corn  purchased  from  our  own  farm  at  market  prices 

Corn,  cake,  malt  combe,  bran,  Ac.,  purchased  elsewhere     

Grinding  corn  by  our  own  engine 

Veterinary  medicine  and  sundries 

Live  stock  purchased 


Balance 


Dicimbbb  31  :— 

Heat  sold . 

Wool  sold 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  milk  sold 

Valuation  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  poultry  in  hand  at  market  prices 


£847  12 

301    2 

969    7 

25  15 

12    7 

281    0 


£1837    3    6 
204    8    3 


£2011  11    9 


RECEIVED. 

£813    1    0 

19  10    0 

44  10    9 

1164  10    0 


£2041  11    9 


PAID. 
1806. 


£1164  10 

188  11 

418    3 

15    0 


185  15  11 


£1972    3    6 
111    8    6 


£2086  12    0 


RECEIVED. 

£1092  9  11 
64  1  1 
55  15  0 
884    6    0 


£2086  12    0 


PAID. 
1867. 


£884    6  10* 

139  17    0 

427  16    6 

16  15    0 

4    7    6 

465  10    6 


£1938  13    4 
114    5    3 


£2052  18    7 


RECEIVED. 

£873    9    2 

23    5    0 

61  16    5 

1094  18    0 


£2052  18    7 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  onr  seven  farm  horses  have  con-  | 
aimed  also  several  acres  of  green  crops. 

Hay  and  corn        £198  14    0 

Grinding  corn       9    2    6 

Chaff-cutting        10   0   0 


Shoeing,  repairing  harness 
Three  ho 


£217  16  6 

10    0  0 

.    110    0  0 

16  6 


While  onr  engine  of  6-horsc  power,  with  an  8-horse  Cornish 
boiler,  has  worked  177  days,  and  has  only  cost  £34  14s.  Id. 
for  food  (coals),  and  under  £3  for  straps  and  repairs.  The 
work  done  by  the  engine  in  177  days  could  not  have  been  done 
by  seven  horses  fn  3U0  days. 

E5GI2CE. 

Coals £34  14  1 

Driver:  177  days,  at  2s.  6d 22    2  6 

Repairs  to  driving  straps  and  engine, 

oil,  Ac 3    0  0 

£59  18    7 
Balance  in  favour  of  engine  £270  19s.  lid.,  besides  the  cost  of 
jneen  crops.    We  burn  dust  coal  or  screenings,  which  cost 
lOs.  6d.  per  ton  at  Haldon. 

I  am  often  told  by  my  farming  friends,  in  a  desponding  and 
deprecatory  tone,  "  Oh !  I  never  saved  a  shilling  by  farming ;" 
but  they  do  not  always  add,  "  I  have  fed,  housed,  clothed,  and 
educated  my  family  out  of  the  profits  of  the  farm."  How 
maoy  traders  and  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  doing  more 
than  this? 

Id  this  balance  sheet,  whatever  has  been  had  from  the  farm 
jus  been  paid  for  at  the  wholesale  market  price.  The  house 
is,  of  course,  rent  free,  which  should  be  taken  as  an  addition 
to  the  profit  of  1$  to  1|  ner  cent. 

The  annual  valuation  is  made,  not  at  cost  price,  but  at  the 
actual  market  value  for  the  time  being.    In  fact,  stock,  til- 
lages, &c,  are  all  valued  according  to  the  custom  of  the  county, 
as  though  a  new  tenant  was  coming  into  occupation. 
Average  price  of  Wheat  Profit  on  Tenant's  Capital 

per  qr.  Capital.  at  Tiptree  Farm 

1865    ...    40s.  2d.      ...    £2165      ...    £238  =  11  per  cent. 

1H66    ...     46s.  6d.       ...       2603      ...       268  =  10J        „ 

1*67    ...    61s.  7jd.     ...       2571       ...       463  =  18  „ 

Tsxaxt's  Capital  Account. 
1866. 
Db. 
Dee.  31.— Sundry  unpaid  accounts 

owing  by  the  farm 

Farm  Capital:—  Ca. 

Valuation  on  the  31st  December.. 
Cash  in  hand  or  at  banker's 
Outstanding     unp  id     account* 
owing  to  Ihefarm 


£2561  17    6 


1867. 


Ax 5 ual  Couasi  or  Caorrixa. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oata       

Beans     

Peas       

Red  clover       

White  clover 

Permanent  pasture 

Sewaged  Italian  rye-grass  ... 

Mangel  wnrzel  

Cabbage  

Winter  tares  for  feed 

Carrots 

Swedes 

Available  acres 

Cabbage  alter  tares,  second  crop, 
same  year    

White  turnips  and  rape  after  peas, 
second  cropt         

White  turnips  after  peas,  second 
crop    ...        ...        ...     — 

Swedes  after  tares,  second  crop  ...     — 

Swedes  after  white  clover  fed  off. . .     — 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Acres 
42 
12 

s» 

8 

m 

Acres 

a 

12 

It 

20) 

Acres 
66* 
11 

9 

12* 

Acres 
72| 
«i 
6 

P 

15 
71 

1*4 

m 

18* 
3 
6 

1* 
12 
10* 

1 
6 
1 

1** 
12 
9 

1 
4 

4 

160 

— 

l 

— 

160 

160 

leoft 

6 

3 

5 

6* 

8 

8 

6 

7 

— 

3 

— 

~7* 

Available  acres    

Fences,  ditches,  and  road       

Ditto  on  my  own  farm 

Buildings,  stackyard,  Ac 

Private  nouse,  garden,  and  shrubberies 

Total  (landlords'  measure)  ... 

Cour,  Ac.,  Suit  to  Mabxxt. 

White  wheat         

Red  wheat 

Bevett  Wheat        

Barley  

Peas 

Oats  (sold  to  horses  except)     

White  cloverseed 

Potatoes       


Green  Peas 

Sold  for  money      ...       

Corn  and  hay  sold  to  live  stock  and  farm 

horses        

Corn  used  as  seed 


...    160 

5 
...        7 

2 

3 

...    177 

1867. 
£586    5    9 


240 
130 
122 
66 
0 


24  15 
16  6 

0 
9 

£1186  11 
41  5 

2 

0 

1227  16 

279  14 
35  4 

2 

0 
3 

£2858    6    0  I 


£1542  14    5 


ArrOBTioirMKXT  ov  Kami  Capital. 


Livestock         

Horses     

Tillages,  Ac.      ..."       

Implements  and  machinery  . . 
Hay,  corn,  Ac.,  unsold 

Tenant's  capital  per  acre 


1866 

1867 

£6  0 

0 

I  £6  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

■  X    ° 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  5 

6 

£15  0 

0 

£16  15 

6 

Remarks  on  this  Balance  Sheet  of  1807. 
The  result  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  owing  to  the  crop  being  better  and  the  price  higher  than 
in  1800.    The  advantages  arising  from  draining,  deeper  cul- 
tivation, and  ample  manure  were  in  1807  particularly  striking- 

*  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  barley  I  have  scarcely  had  a 
pig  for  two  years.    I  have  thus  avoided  considerable  loss. 

t  Where  white  turnips  are  taken  after,  the  peas  are  re- 
moved directly  they  are  cut*  and  made  on  another  field.  This 
gives  more  time  for  turnips. 
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Labour  was  dearer  in  1867  than  in  1866,  so  were  horse-corn 
and  feeding-staffs.  The  farm  continues  to  gain  in  fertility. 
Sheep  were  valued  at  a  much  lower  price  than  last  year.  In 
186/,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn,  cake,  4c.,  the  lire  stock 
account  only  leaves  about  £4  per  acre,  to  pay  for  root  and 
green  crops  consumed.  The  depression  in  value  of  sheep  had 
also  something  to  do  with  it. 

In  1865  the  live  stock  left  about  £6  10s.  ner  acre  for  the 
root  and  green  crops  consumed,  after  paying  for  all  purchased 
food.  In  1866  they  only  paid  £5  per  acre,  because  corn,  cake, 
&c,  were  all  dearer  than  in  1865,  although  meat  was,  if  any- 
thing, rather  cheaper.  The  labour  attendant  on  stock  is 
charged  in  the  general  labour  account.  If  it  and  the  engine, 
coals,  Ac.,  were  charged  to  the  live-stock  account^  very  little 
would  be  left  for  the  green  and  root  crops ;  and  yet  I  consider 
it  is  this  great  consumption  of  purchased  food  and  consequent 
manure  that  makes  the  farm  pay ;  without  it,  it  would  not 

The  tillages  comprise  the  cultivation,  seeding,  and  manuring. 
Our  preparation  for  the  mangel  crop,  including  rent,&c,  costs 
about  £12  per  acre.  Beans  are  also  well  manured  j  so  are 
cabbages.  The  land  for  mangel  and  cabbage  is  always  deeply 
trench-ploughed  after  being  manured.  The  preparation  Tor 
mangel  is  always  before  Christinas.  Wheat  is  manured  for 
with  2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  some  salt  when  taken  after  beans, 
roots  drawn  off,  or  wheat.  Peas  are  taken  after  two  years 
Italian  rye-grass.  White  turnips  on  the  light  land  are  fed  off 
early,  and  followed  by  either  wheat  or  barley.  At  present  we 
see  no  mode  of  farming  this  land  likely  to  be  more  remunera- 
tive than  our  present  system.  Much  straw  is  used  as  food  cut 
into  fine  chaff  and  mixed  with  pulped  roots,  ground  corn,  rape, 
linseed  or  cotton-cake,  malt  combs,  and  bran.  Our  farm 
horses  have  all  their  food  prepared  and  comminuted.  They  are 
rarely  turned  out,  except  sometimes  at  night  during  harvest. 

The  practice  on  my  farm  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 


growth  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  products  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  making  of  meat.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  this  system ;  for  when  corn  is  at  a  low  average  price  I  seu 
it  to  my  live  stock,  and  thus  increase  my  store  of  manure,  sii 
pro  tanto,  prevent  over-stocking  the  corn  market.  I  hare  ob- 
served that  when  wheat  is  cheap  meat  is  dear,  and  vice  vertL 
In  1865,  when  Eevett  wheat  was  only  86s.  per  or.,  or  Is.  per 
stone  of  14lbs.,  I  ground  it  up  for  my  bullocks,  mixed  with 
other  substances.  In  1866,  with  the  same  wheat  selling  at 
55s.  per  or.,  I  sell  it  to  the  miller  or  factor,  because,  meat 
being  rather  cheaper  than  in  1865,  it  would  not  answer  at 
such  an  improved  price  to  consume  it.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  for  barley.  We  invariably  consume  all  our  beans 
and  oats — sell  them,  in  fact,  to  our  stock.  This  high  iratea 
of  farming  keeps  the  land  always  ready  for  a  good  breadth  of 
wheat  when  it  is  dear,  and  forces  maximum  crops  at  all  times. 
I  entirely  dissent  from  the  modern  theory  that  we  must  make 
meat  only,  and  depend  on  foreigners  for  our  wheat.  Oa  the 
contrary,  I  grow  more  wheat  and  make  more  meat  concur- 
rently. This  I  have  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  profitable 
practice. 

The  foregoing  live-stock  balance-sheets  confirm  in  a  remark- 
able degree  my  celebrated  live-stock  balance-sheet,  that  ereatej 
such  a  furore  in  1851  (see  p.  188  of  my  book).  They  pro«e 
that  if  you  charge  the  live-stock  account  with  the  cost  of  greea 
and  root  crops,  attendance,  labour,  interest  of  capital,  rent  for 
shelter,  in  addition  to  the  purchased  food  (as  was  all  done  a 
the  1851  balance-sheet),  the  live-stock  accounts  will  show  * 
considerable  loss.  In  the  present  balance-sheet  there  expenses 
are  charged  in  the  general  farm  account.  That  live-stork 
account  was  almost  as  favourable  as  my  recent  ones,  takag 
into  account  the  enormous  quantity  of  purchased  food.  Tbe 
wisdom  of  those  large  investments  in  purchased  food  is  con- 
firmed by  the  very  much  greater  consequent  yield  of  every  crop. 

February,  1868.  J.  J.  Mxcni. 


THE    SUPPLY    OF    ANIMAL    FOOD    TO    BBITAIN,    AND    THE    MEANS 
PROPOSED    FOR    INCREASING    IT. 

Mr.  W.  Lascelles  Scott,  F.A.S.L.,  F.BJS.S.A.,  read 
a  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  in  which  he 
said :  It  is  remarkable  that  even  Londoners,  who  consume  a 
larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  as  a  rule,  than  is  accorded 
to  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  do  not  get  the 
necessary  quantity,  or  anything  approaching  to  it ;  the  meat- 
deficiency,  for  the  metropolis  only,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
102,000,0001bs.  at  the  lowest  computation.  In  round  num- 
bers, I  consider  that  Great  Britain,  to  be  well  and  rationally 
fed,  requires  an  addition  to  her  meat  supplies  of  fully 
3,o44,330,0001bs.  annually.  What  amount  of  animal  food  is 
actually  available  is  a  somewhat  formidable  question,  and  one, 
too,  upon  which  opinions  differ  pretty  widely ;  however,  if  we 
make  a  rule  of  taking  the  lowest  rational  figures  for  our  re- 

2uirements,  and  the  highest  for  our  supplies,  our  general  de- 
uctions  thereform  must  certainly  be  under  the  truth.  In 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  my  future  work,  I  have  neces- 
sarily been  at  some  pains  to  acquire  information  of  the  ordin- 
ary food-produce  of  this  country,  and  I  cannot  help  observing 
that  there  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  obtain,  or  more  un- 
satisfactory when  you  have  got  them,  than  British  agricultural 
statistics.  Various  opinions  have  been  given  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  per  annum,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  "butchers'  meat"  yielded  by  each  variety;  some  of 
these  are  so  extravagant  as  to  be  without  the  pale  of  rational 
hypothesis  altogether.  Care,  inquiry,  and  comparison  of  actual 
results  have  led  me  to  believe  that,  taking  one  animal  with 
another,  the  annual  number  slaughtered  cannot  exceed  23  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  live  stock.  Cattle,  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  pigs,  I  consider,  yield  400  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  and  60  lbs.  each  of 
trimmed  meat,  and  therefore  that  only  1,281,468,000  lbs.  can 
be  available  for  consumption  in  the  British  Isles  during  the 
present  year,  or  less  than  2  ox.  of  meat  (including  bone  and 
fat)  per  head  of  the  population  per  diem.  There  are,  without 
doubt,  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  fair  estimation  of 


the  amount  of  animal  food  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country ;  but  if  we  take  London  as  bain$  certainly  found  is 
the  possession  of  a  larger  amount  of  animal  food  than  as; 
other  tenth  part  of  the  population,  and  yet  find  it  to  be  lameaN 
ably  deficient  in  its  meat-supplies,  it  is  not  too  much  to  n> 
that  the  entire  country  is  in  a  state  of  mitigated  starvatiot. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  public,  which,  doubtless,  has  nam 
representatives  here  to-night,  who  cannot  grasp  this  tact ;  they 
consider  it  would  be  simply  monstrous  if  it  did  exist ;  sad  % 
the  kindly  "wish  being  lather  to  the  thought,"  it  of  course  ess- 
not  be ;  figures,  which  but  few  people  sake  the  trouble  to  ee 
into,  can  be  so  easily  exaggerated.  Some  few  of  our  popubr 
writers,  too— I  could  point  to  several  instances  have  uncos- 
sciously  done  harm  by  impressing  the  popular  mind  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  food— «oa* 
of  it  brought  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth— confused 
by  neat  cities,  without,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  the  otter 
inefficiency  of  the  same  to  supply  the  real  requirements  of  oar 
"  teeming  millions."  In  the  consideration  of  supply  and  demand, 
prices  will  help  us  considerably,  and  we  may  derive  some  little 
instruction  from  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  meat  sets* 
years  ago  and  at  present.  I  do  not  mean  the  time  (1490)  whea 
"  3  shape"  could  be  bought  for  a  crown,  a  "  lambe"  for  ox- 
teen  pence,  and  "  6  pyggys"  might  be  obtained  at  the  very 
moderate  figure  of  two  shillings,  while  a  "  busheU  of  whete" 
cost  ten-pence  halfpenny.  But  say  we  begin  with  300  year* 
later.  In  1789-00,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  our  price* 
for  animal  food  were ; 

Beef 3*d.to3jd.perIb. 

Veal  'ia 

Mutton . 

Pork 

Butter  

Cheese  
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While,  at  the  same  period,  the  market  value  of  the  services  of 
that  favourite  Parliamentary  standard,  "the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourer," amounted  to  Is.  4}d.  per  diem.  I  need  not  dwell 
much  upon  later  prices ;  bat  to  bring  the  figures  down  to  our 
own  time,  I  will  insert  here  a  brief  note  of  the  London  mar- 
ket prices  of  last  winter,  and  those  of  seventeen  years  ago. 


Deserip- 

Prices  per 
Winter  of  18 

81b.. 
50-51. 

[Prices  per  81bs.  iMeanincin 
Winter  of  1866-87.       price. 

Mest. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean' 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Per 
81hs. 

Per 
cent. 

Beef  ... 

Mutton. 
Vesl   ... 
Pork  ... 

s.   <L 
%    6 
S    0 
2    8 
8    0 

a,    d. 
4    0 
4    4 
8    8 
3    8 

8.    d. 
3    S 
3    8 
8    2 
3    4 

s.    d. 
3    6 

3  10 

4  6 
3    2 

s.   d. 

5  2 

6  2 
5    6 
4    2 

s.    d. 

4  4 

5  0 
5    0 
3    8 

s.    d. 
1    1 
1    4 
1  10 
0    4 

33.3 
36.3 
57.9 
11.1 

By  which  we  see  that  beef  and  mutton  have  increased  in  price 
33.3  and  863  per  cent,  respectively,  in  about  the  sixth  of  a 
eeatory.    At  this  rate,  where  should  we  be  in  1968  P    I  was 
speaking  on  this  subject  to  a  friend,  not  long  ago,  when  he  re- 
narked,  <*  Wh  v  don't  the  people  eat  fish,  if  meat  is  so  dear  and 
so  scarce  ?    I  have  seen  more  fish  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to 
decay  for  manure,  within  a  few  days,  than  would  be  required 
to  keep  Southampton  in  animal  food  for  a  month."    And  this 
^Nervation  brines  us  to  another  subdivision  of  our  subject,  the 
supply  of  fish.    Here,  again,  the  same  melancholy  story  holds 
good— the  supply  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  demand ;  while,  in  ad- 
dition, we  sre  forced  to  the  humiliating  confession  that  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are  being  thrown  away  and  absolutely 
wuted  after  they  have  been  caught,  in  a  country  where  23,000 
people  die  annually/  from  insufficiency  of  food.    Moreover,  it  is 
not  oaly  that  fish,  as  a  rule,  is  dear  now,  as  compared  with 
former  times  (when  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  articles 
of  indenture  to  contain  a  clause  stipulating  that  the  apprentice 
was  not  to   have    salmon   for  dinner   more  than   two   or 
three  times  a   week)*   °nt   **   h*vo    &*  anomaly   con- 
stantly occurring    of  a   starving   population  in   one  part 
of  the  country,   simultaneously  with  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  many  tone  of  nutritious  food  in   another.    Prom 
personal  inquiries),   and   information  I  have  specially  col- 
fated,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
fisheries  might  be,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  developed,  in- 
creased .to  3, 2$,  and  61  times  their  present  degree  of  prodnc- 
jewels  respectively,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  Depos- 
able materially  to    decrease   the   number  of    able-bodied 
mapers  in  the  three  kingdoms.    Another  variety  of  animal 
"Ma—that  derived  from  the  feathered  tribe— calls  for  a  pass- 
ing notice  at  our  hands,  but  chiefly,  we  may  observe  how  small 
*  proportion  it  bears  in  comparison  with  meat  and  fish.    My 
tttimates  are  that  London  consumes  nearly  22,000,0001bs.  of 
poultry  (including  larks)  annually,  and  that  the  entire  king- 
ana  does  cot  account  for  more  than  26,500,0001bs. ;  except  as 
*"P»aatity,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  ignore  birds  almost  eom- 
pfctly  in  reckoning  up  the  nation's  food.    Something  like 
MOO  millions  of  eggs  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  quantity  will  steadily 
^create  for  some  time  to  come.    Reverting  for  a  moment  to 
uuaal  food  as  a  whole,  there  are  yet  two  points  upon  which  I 
hope  to  acquire  much  information  to-night  from  tne  practical 
authorities  present  in  this  room.  The  first  is,  of  the  insufficient 
^liessccorded  to  us,  and  credited  in  the  national  food  ac- 
ttnat,  how  much  is  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  before  it 
"aches  our  mouths  P    In  a  communication  1  had  the  honour 
of  making  to  this  society  in  1861, 1  stated  this  Quantity  in  the 
■metropolis  to  be  about  9.6  per  cent,  and  later  inquiries  have 
not  modified  this  opinion,  considering  bad   meat  (from  all 
aaf*0  as  waste,  whether  it  is  actually  destroyed  or  not; 
j*«Bg  the  entire  country,   however,  this  proportion   may 
be  lowered  to   7.36   per    cent.,    according  to   my  calcu- 
lous.    The   other    question   referred   to  just   now  is 
this— In  what   manner  is  a  country  affected  by  a  supply 
of  animal  food   totally   inadequate  to   its   requirements  P 
Now  comes  the  question — How  can  we  most  readily  increase 
me  supply  P    1st*  What  margin  is  there  for  the  development 
}  ov  own  beef  and  mutton  f  The  area  of  the  United  King- 
tasmountsto  77,394,4)33  acres,  which  is  made  up  in  this 


Country. 


Area  capable  of 
Cultivation.  Total  Area. 

Acres.  Acres. 

England 20,066,000    32,342,000 

Scotland 11,216,000    1«,7»,990 

Ireland 17,026,260    19,4*1,74* 

Wales   8,6*7,000    4,752,000 

Channel  Islands 6*9,090    1,119,157 


een  crops,  and  that  each  ton  of  turnips  raids  1410s.  or 
then  the  men  crops  would  produce  2,800,000,000  lbs. 

»t,  or  at  the  rate  of  90  lbs.  for  each  person,  being  three 
as  much  as  is  now  consumed.     This  would   leave 


Total 61,622,970    77,878,881 

Mr.  Joseph  Ember,  of  Waterford  (to  whom  I  beg  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  his  great  courtesy),  puts  the  case  thus, 
taking  61,000,000  of  acres  suitable  for  cultivation :  "  If  about 
one-half  of  the  area  were  farmed  on  the  four-course  system,  it 
would  give  annually  about  20,000,000  acres  of  grain,  10,000,000 
acres  of  green  crops,  and  10,000,000  acres  of  clover.  If  the 
portion  under  grain  produced  only  three-quarters  per  acre,  and 
that  one-sixth  were  deducted  for  seed,  it  would  leave  60,000,000 

2 carters  for  the  support  of  a  population  of  30,000,000.  We 
bould  thus  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  our  supply 
of  grain.  Then  as  to  meat.  If  each  acre  produced  20  tons 
of  green  croos,  and  that  each  ton  of  turnip*  JjfWs^MJbs.^of 
meat,  "      *  .-.-•■—_*--   «   ™.«™«™«._ 

ofi 
times 

10,000,000  acres  of  clover,  81,000,000  acres  of  arable  pasture 
land,  and  16,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  for  waring  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  producing  milk  and  butter.**  A  consummation 
devoutly  to  oe  wished  for ;  but,  during  the  next  few  gene- 
rations, it  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  where  the  capital  would 
come  from.  We  may,  it  is  true,  slowly  improve  our  meat  pro- 
duction ;  but,  simultaneously,  our  increasing  requirements  will 
grow  at  a  Quicker  pace.  Turning  to  our  neighbours  for 
assistance  will  do  but  little  good,  I  fear,  as  long  as  the  present 
system  of  transit  arrangements  and  packing  continues.  More- 
over, there  are  not  too  many  who  can  afford  to  send  us  meat 
at  aU  sufficiently  near  at  hand  to  do  so  at  a  moderate  cost. 
There  appear  to  be  more  symptoms  of  a  diminished  than  of 
an  increased  foreign  supply  for  the  future.  The  cattle  plague, 
and  the  necessary  restrictions  its  ravages  have  called  forth, 
have  doubtless  exercised  exceptional  influences,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  passing  away ;  but  if  Norway,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  have,  in  point  of  fact,  a  deficiency  of  meat,  rather 
than  a  surplus,  it  is  plain  that  any  we  may  obtain  can  only  be 
brought  here  by  the  superior  attraction  of  British  gold ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  cheap  meat  from 
those  countries  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  any  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food  here.  Italy 
is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  help  cither  herself  or  anyone  else 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France  may 
do  good  service,  if  on  our  part  we  turn  our  attention  to  transit 
and  market  arrangements,  ooth  of  which  require  strict  super- 
vision. In  the  first  place,  if  foreign  animals  are  to  be  im- 
ported at  all,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  provide  for  their  health 
and  comfort — on  which  the  nutritive  value  of  the  flesh  so  en- 
tirely depends— in  the  best  possible  manner,  which  is  certainly 
not  done  at  present.  I  could  multiply  instances  of  the  deaths 
and  diseases  among  live  stock,  produced  by  stormy  weather,  in 
combination  with  arrangements  which  can  only  be  likened  to 
the  "  horrors  of  the  middle  passage"  in  the  old  slave-trade 
period ;  but  as  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  make  statements  which  some 
people  might  think  exaggerated,  while  there  is  a  chance  of 
shifting  the  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody 
else,  I  refer  you  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead, 
M.P.,  delivered  at  the  Central  Farmers1  Club  not  long  ago. 
Another  drawback  upon  the  importation  of  animals  from 
abroad,  is  the  danger  of  importing  a  host  of  diseases  as  well, 
besides  making  the  cattle  plague  chronic  in  this  country.  For 
this  the  remedies  have  been  already  proposed,  and  may  be  de- 
fined thus:  A  thorough  system  of  inspection,  a  moderate 
quarantine,  and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  special  foreign 
cattle  markets  st  the  chief  ports  of  entry.  As  the  only  in- 
stance we  need  consider,  to  begin  with,  let  us  take  London. 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  main  features  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  that, 
except  where  petty  interests  would  endeavour  to  blindfold 
common  sense,  any  opposition  could  be  shown  to  the  reforms 
so  greatly  needed.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  proposed 
market,  various  suggestions  have  been  made ;  but,  although  I 
have  carefully  and  independently  considered,  upon  their  own 
merits,  all  that  have  been  laid  before  me,  I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  giving  the  preference  to  the  site  proponed  by  Mr.  James 
Odams,  consisting  of  fifteen  acres,  situated  on,  and  with  six 
hundred  feet  of  frontage  to,  the  Thames,  and  with  a  like 
frontage  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  however,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  importation  of  live  meat  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
will  never  increase  sufficiently  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  po- 
pulation, unless  we  go  further  off  to  obtain  it,  and  this  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  is  simply  impracticable.  The  difficulties, 
disadvantages,  and  expenses  attending  the  shipment  of  animals 
from  short  distances  only,  form  a  serious  tax  upon  the  result, 
and  any  extension  of  the  sea  voyage  could  only  increase  the 
catalogue  of  evils  we  have  previously  touched  upon.  A  ques- 
tion now  concentrates  into  one  sentence— how  is  meat,  or  any 
similar  product,  to  be  prevented  from  undergoing  that  curious 
change  we  call  putrefaction  P  According  to  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  could  possibly 
be  easier— in  fact,  that  there  are  several  hundred  ways  of  do- 
ing the  thing ;  but,  unluckily,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, patent  specifications  are  of  about  the  same  value  as 
their  waxen  seals,  a  very  moderate  percentage  of  them  being 
of  any  real  utility,  while  they  have  not  brought  us  any  meat 
worth  speaking  of  up  to  the  present  time.  It  would  take  an 
entire  session  of  this  Society  to  describe  at  length  the  various 
processes  for  the  preservation  of  food  which  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time;  but  there  are  several  which 
are,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  prove  of  very  great  utility. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  no  one  could  live  healthily  on 
creosoted  food,  while  the  ordinary  salting  process  robs  meat  of 
a  too  large  proportion  of  its  organic  and  mineral  constituents, 
and  renders  the  flesh  itself  ham  and  indigestible.  Numerous 
modifications  of  the  curing  processes  have  been  suggested,  and 
one  which  has  been  patented  several  times  over  offers  some  ad- 
vantages ;  it  consists  mainly  in  injecting  brine  into  the  veins 
nnd  arteries  of  animals  immediately  after  slaughtering  them, 
the  entire  capillary  system  being  thus  quickly  and  effectively 
permeated  with  salt,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  the  brine-tub 
process,  which  Dr.  Marcet  was  at  such  pains  to  utilize.  He 
found  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  albumen,  an  important 
substance  called  kreatine,  and  other  soluble  principles,  were 
always  left  behind  in  the  liquor  when  meat  was  salted,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  recover  them  by  a  process  called  dialysis.  The 
attempt  was  only  partially  successful,  but  it  led  to  a  valuable 
suggestion,  viz.,  that  meat,  previous  to  salting,  should  be  en- 
closed in  a  membrane  of  some  kind,  such  as  bladder  or 
parchment-paper.  By  this  simple  plan  much  nutritive  matter 
can  be  retained  in  the  meat,  which  is  cured  quite  as  effectually. 
In  drysalting,  various  herbs,  spices,  &c,  are  often  rubbed  in 
with  the  powdered  salt,  as  a  means  of  varying  the  flavour. 
Tropical  climates,  however,  test  the  powers  of  any  preserving 
process,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  salting  affords  but  little 
protection  against  the  oxidising  and  fermentive  powers  of  an 
Indian  sun.  In  many  parts  of  India,  and  in  some  of  the 
southern  states  of  America,  it  is  found  necessary  to  modify  the 
ordinary  salting  process,  which  is  there  conducted  in  thiswise : 
A  hole  is  dng  m  the  ground  about  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and 
carefully  lined  with  boards;  in  this  the  meat  and  salt  are 
closely  packed,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  boards  is  placed  after- 
wards, covered  with  earth  or  mud :  this  is  the  favourite  system 
in  South  Carolina,  where,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Clark,  meat 
is  often  kept  thus  for  many  weeks.  An  Italian  process  has 
been  brought  before  the  French  Academy  lately,  in  which  the 
preservative  composition  is  a  mixture  of  alum  and  gum-benzoin, 
l>oth  powdered,  in  which  the  meat  is  laid.  In  the  case  of  beef 
it  was  reported  to  answer,  but  the  mutton  was  but  imperfectly 
preserved.  Of  the  chemical  antiseptics,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  but  one  which  appears  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  preserving  meat  cheaply,  easily,  effectively,  and 
without  either  injuring  the  nutritive  qualities  or  imparting  an 
unpleasant  flavour:  I  allude  to  the  bisulphite  of  calcium, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  rendered,  the  bisulphite  of  lime. 
I  should  like  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  this  society, 
particularly  upon  the  following  points:  1,  Whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ministerial  department  for  the  cognisance  of  food  and  agri- 
culture, similar  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States ;  2,  What 
arrangements  for  the  separation  of  foreign  cattle  and  other 
animals  would  be  the  most  convenient  one;  and  3,  What  expe- 
riments, upon  a  practical  scale,  should  be  instituted,  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  applying  the  bisulphite  of 


calcium  process,  or  any  other,  to  the  importation  of  meat  from 
Australia,  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  in  a  sound  and 
wholesome  condition. 

Mr.  Ruduk  estimated  that  the  waste  which  occurred  m 
establishments  where  ten  persons  were  provided  for  wis  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  at  least  four  actional  people ;  and 
in  the  private  establishments  of  merchants  engaged  in  bwdnea 
in  London  two  or  three  dogs  were  often  kept  on  the  bones  sad 
remains  of  meat  sent  from  the  table,  which  would  tarnish 
nutritive  soup  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The  true  secret 
of  economy  in  this  respect  was  the  "  stock  pot,'*  which  vu  to 
be  found  in  every  French  house,  although  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Passing  to  the  sub- 
ject more  immediately  before  them,  the  author  of  the  paper 
nad  touched  upon  a  question  on  which  he  (Mr.  Rudkin)  bad 
personally  had  some  experience— that  was  the  supply  of  foreign 
meat  to  be  consumed  in  London.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  had  had  under  his  charge,  with 
others,  the  regulations  affecting  the  supply  of  foreign  cattle 
for  the  metropolitan  market.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  any 
attempt  to  place  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  into  this  country  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
price  of  meat,  and  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  establish  a 
foreign  cattle  market  separate  from  the  English  market  were,  ia 
his  judgment,  most  unwise ;  nothing  could  bring  cheap  meat 
but  free  and  open  competition.  If  they  had  foreign  cattle  in 
one  market  and  English  cattle  in  another,  thev  would  cease  to 
have  that  open  competition  which  existed  at  the  present  tine. 
If  they  looked  at  the  statistical  returns,  they  found  that  during 
a  certain  portion  of  the  year  there  was  a  large  supply  of  cattle 
from  abroad ;  and  during  another  portion  we  received  com- 
paratively few.  The  result  was,  that  at  the  Copenhagen 
Cattle-market  the  English  animals  had,  practically,  the 
monopoly  of  the  supply  during  a  part  of  the  year ;  and  at  this 
season  the  price  of  meat  was  invariably  high.  During  the 
autumn,  from  Midsummer-day  to  the  middle  of  Nofember, 
there  was  an  immense  influx  of  foreign  cattle,  which  had  a 
great  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  meat.  The  statistical 
returns  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  showed  that  this  was  so. 
The  consequence  of  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Orders  m 
Council  in  respect  of  the  late  cattle  plague  was  to  cause  a 
large  number  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered  in  Germany  tod 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  and  the  effect  of  that  on  the 
market  here  was  that  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  week  there 
was  an  immense  influx  of  this  poor  quality  of  beef  and  mutton, 
a  large  quantity  of  which  arrived  in  bad  condition,  and  had  to 
be  destroyed.  His  own  opinion  was  that  under  the  system  of 
unrestricted  competition  the  English  producer  would  pet  a 
better  average  price  for  his  meat  than  lie  did  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  would  be  better,  also,  for  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, because  it  opened  to  him  a  certain  market  for  his  prodncr. 
The  meat  would  not  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
aud  the  result  would  be  a  more  constant  and  better  supply  for 
the  consumer.  . 

Mr.  B.  Venables  hoped  this  subject  would  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  see  that  they  were  being  treated  in 
the  fairest  manner  on  the  important  question  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  foreign  cattle  brought  to  the  country.  One  point 
was  of  especial  importance,  viz.,  the  mode  of  transport  of  cattle 
from  abroad  to  this  country.  He  thought  the  Government 
should  interfere  to  have  vessels  so  constructed  as  to  mitigate  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  great  loss  of  animals  which  frequently  oc- 
curred on  the  passage ;  such  a  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  cattle 
would  be  a  great  public  benefit.  He  trusted  we  should  never 
return  again  to  the  days  of  protection.  If  we  had  had  protec- 
tion during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  was  convinced  the  pnee 
of  meat  would  have  been  tenpence  or  a  shilling  per  lb.  i'ie 
immense  importation  of  foreign  cattle  had  alone  tended  to  keep 
down  the  price ;  and  if  we  attempted  to  put  restrictions  of  any 
kind  upon  the  foreign  producer  he  would  send  bis  cattle  to  those 
countries  where  there  was  a  free  and  open  market  for  them. 
He  was  certain  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  conunttnjt{jL 
separate  market  for  foreign  cattle  was  established  in  snotnff 
district  of  London,  because  the  animals  would  be  sent  tnCTf.1?* 
the  purpose  of  being  slaughtered,  and  the  consequence aoow 
to  throw  the  trade  into  a  few  hands,  and  competition  wouM  w 
destroyed,  while  the  live  market  would  be  practically  mono- 
polistd  by  the  English  producer.  We  were  only  now reco- 
vering from  the  effects  of  a  serious  disaster  amongst  the  caw* 
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6f  this  country,  and  though  there  was  no  doubt  the  disease  was 
brought  from  abroad,  yet  they  found  it  prevailed  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  foreign  cattle  ever  approached,  and  that  re- 
mark especially  applied  to  the  establishment  of  Miss  Contts, 
▼here  they  might  suppose  every  possible  precaution  against  in- 
fection was  taken,  yet  the  disease  fonnd  its  way  there.  That 
visitation  he  trusted  had  now  ceased  in  the  country,  but  lie  ven- 
tured to  express  a  hope  that  a  greater  mischief  would  not  be  in- 
troduced by  placing  restrictions  upon  the  foreign  cattle  trade. 

Mr.  Payne  said :  There  was  at  the  present  time  on  foot  what 
h«  considered  a  dangerous  movement  for  a  new  and  separate 
market  for  foreign  cattle.  He  felt  persuaded  if  that  were  carried 
out  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  meat  dearer.  The  ques- 
tion was,  would  there  be,  in  the  proposed  new  market,  any  live 
market  at  all ;  would  it  not  be  convened  into  a  large  abattoir  P 
Only  a  few  large  dealers  would  then  buy  the  meat,  and  it  would 
aot  meet  the  wants  oi  the  butchers  who  only  killed  their  three 
or  four  bullocks  per  week,  because  all  the  animals  must  be 
slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  result  would  be  that  a  few  of  the 
large  carcase  dealers  would  purchase  at  their  own  price  and 
prevent  competition.  That  was  giving  an  advantage  to  the 
English  producers,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  general  community.  The  necessity  of  providing 
markets  for  the  people  was  another  question,  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  He  believed  they  could  not  do 
better  for  the  masses  of  the  people  than  to  give  them  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  coatermonger  system.  Let  the  costermonger 
hire  free  scope,  and  he  would  serve  the  people  at  the  lowest 
potable  prices;  but  if  they  placed  difficulties  and  restrictions 
in  his  way  his  prices  must  be  raised.  He  believed  if  new  mar- 
kets were  formed  they  would  be  failures. 

Mr.  Dixon  remarked  that  so  much  had  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  cattle,  that  he  thought 
the  question  as  to  how  the  home  supply  was  to  be  protected  from 
disease  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  rinderpest  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  was 
known  to  have  existed  in  Hungary  and  Russia  from  time  im- 
memorial. We  wanted  every  head  of  cattle  that  could  be 
brought  from  abroad ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  in 
a  state  so  as  not  to  bring  disease  among  our  own  home  stock. 
On  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  dead  meat  from  abroad,  he 
submitted  that  thousands  of  carcases  were  sent  from  Aber- 
deen to  London,  where  they  arrived  in  good  condition  for 
the  market;  there  were  equal  facilities  for  bringing  dead 
neat  from  the  continental  sources  of  supply,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  foreign  producers 
whether  they  sent  the  live  animals  or  the  carcases  to  this 
country,  so  long  as  they  obtained  fair  prices  for  their  produce. 
The  great  question  was  to  increase  the  supply  of  meat,  both 
home  and  foreign.  If  the  proposed  plan  of  slaughtering 
foreign  cattle  at  the  spot  where  the}'  were  disembarked  would 
prerent  the  risk  of  another  visitation  of  disease,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Englishman  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  it.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Hudkin  that  the  price  of  meat  was  lower 
during  the  season  of  the  largest  importations  of  foreign  cattle 
into  London.  Butchers  would  tell  them  that  the  cheapest 
time  for  meat  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  foreign 
meat  did  not  come  in,  because  they  then  got  a  larger  number 
of  English  animals,  who  carried  a  greater  weight  of  flesh. 
He  submitted  it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  they  could  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  disease  among  our  home-stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  importation 
of  foreign  supplies.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  as 
veil  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  had  almost  disappeared  in  this 
country,  and«he  had  no  doubt  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
foreign  cattle  had  greatly  tended  to  that  resnlt,  and  it  was  to 
be  remarked  that  the  price  of  meat  had  gone  down  since  those 
restrictions  had  been  imposed.  This  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  come  before  Government,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
«riy  argued  and  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  being  connected  with  Australia,  a  part  of 
the  world  where  they  had  a  surplus  of  cattle,  he  had  been 
much  interested  in  the  subject  brought  before  them  this  eve- 
ning, but  he  must  say  he  hardly  thought  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  solved  the  question  of  how  they  could  successfully 
hrmg  dead  meat  to  this  country  from  such  distances  as 
Australia  and  the  Biver  Plate.  The  importance  of  the  figures 
«id  before  them  could  not  be  over-rated,  for  if  the  average 
ftasamption  of  meat  in  this  country  was  only  3$lbs,  per  head 


per  week,  while  in  Australia  it  was  lOlbs.— (the  rations  served 
to  the  labouring  men  were  151bs.  per  head)— to  feed  the  people 
of  this  country  at  that  rate  would  consume  the  whole  stock  of 
Great  Britain  in  one  year.  That  fact  alone  showed  that  the 
people  here  were  not  sufficiently  fed,  and  he  might  say  he  had 
been  much  disappointed  with  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
labouring  population  here.  Contrasted  with  the  same  class  in 
Australia,  they  were  pigmies,  even  in  comparison  with  those 
who  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  that  country.  These  facts 
showed  the  necessity  for  introducing  Into  this  country  large 
supplies  of  food,  lie  begged  to  inquire,  with  reference  to  the 
specimens  of  meat  preserved  by  the  bisulphite  process,  whether 
the  experiment  had  been  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  warrant  the  application  of  it  to  meat  sent  from  Aus- 
tralia to  this  country,  and  he  ventured  to  submit  that  if  pre- 
served in  liquid,  whatever  the  process  might  be,  the  meat 
would  lose  its  flavour.  Anyone  tasting  the  meat  on  the  table 
would  find  it  was  without  flavour,  which  he  thought  arose 
from  its  beingr  preserved  in  some  fluid.  The  great  point  was 
to  know  whether  the  process  had  been  merely  applied  to  single 
joints,  or  whether  it  was  one  which  could  be  employed  for  a 
large  bulk  of  meat  packed  closely,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
carried  out  on  a  scale  that  would  make  it  commercially  remu- 
nerative. He  did  not  agree  with  the  author,  that  meat  from 
the  Plate  or  Australia  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  2|d. 
per  lb. ;  he  thought  the  price  was  likely  to  be  nearer  4d.  per 
lb.  He  would  oe  glad  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the 
author  of  the  paper  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  meat 
frozen  lost  its  flavour,  and  was  liable  to  rapid  decomposition 
when  thawed.  If  the  temperature  was  lowered  below  32°  the 
movement  of  the  particles  was  arrested,  no  fermentation  could 
go  on,  and  the  meat  remained  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
when  it  was  first  frozen.  This  was  shown  in  the  remains  of 
animals  discovered  in  Siberia.  It  appeared  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  enclosing  the  meat  in  vessels,  and  then  submitting 
it  to  the  action  of  cold.  If  that  were  done,  he  would 
guarantee  that  the  meat  would  remain  in  the  same  condition 
and  retain  its  flavour.  He  had  himself  tasted  meat  which  had 
been  for  twelve  months  without  being  in  contact  with  ice,  and 
it  was  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  fresh  cut  by  a  butcher.  He 
would  also  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Scott's  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  frozen  meat  deteriorated  more  quickly  on  being 
thawed  than  meat  which  had  not  been  frozen.  If  the  meat 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  moisture  while 
being  frozen,  this  might  occur.  It  was  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  some  means  should  be  devised  of 
sending  meat  from  Australia  in  good  condition  to  this  country. 
It  was  of  better  quality  than  most  English  meat,  for  the 
Australian  beef  and  mutton  were  of  richer  flavour  than  those 
of  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  since  he  had  been  here  he 
had  been  struck  with  the  insipid  character  of  the  meat,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Australia.  Meat  intended  for  exporta- 
tion should  not  be  over-driven  just  before  being  slaughtered. 
The  animals  taken  to  Sydney  had  to  be  driven  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  almost  without  food,  and  that  tended  to  set  np  a 
feverish  condition,  so  that  that  meat  would  not  be  proper  for 
exportation ;  but  in  the  districts  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand,  there  were  exhaustless  supplies  of  good  meat,  if 
only  they  could  discover  a  means  by  which  it  could  be  brought 
into  the  markets  here. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Morris,  with 
regard  to  the  bisulphite  of  lime  process,  said  the  joint  of  meat 
alluded  to  had  not  been  prepared  for  shipping  purposes,  but 
was  merely  produced  to  show  what  was  the  effect  of  dipping 
the  meat  into  the  liquid  for  only  a  short  time.  In  the  importa- 
tion of  meat  from  Australia  and  other  distant  countries,  the 
patentees  had  not  as  yet  had  much  experience,  but  they  hoped 
to  find  out  the  least  amount  of  treatment  which  would  effect 
the  object  tj»ey  had  in  view.  He  believed  if  carcases  of  meat 
were  to  be  sent  from  Australia  the  injection  process  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  the  current  of  thought  should  be 
directed  rather  to  tne  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  home 
production  than  to  bringing  meat  from  abroad.  He  had 
under  his  own  management  a  few  seres  of  land,  on  which  were 
formerly  kept  only  five  head  of  cattle ;  he  now  kept  nineteen ; 
and  if  that  same  increase  was  made  general,  we  should  be  in- 
dependent of  foreign  supplies  of  meat,  as  well  as,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  grain ;  inasmuch  as  the  more  cattle  there  were 
kept  the  more  manure  would  be  produced  for  the  increased 
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fertilization  of  the  land.  He  thought  it  wool*  be  very  much 
to  be  regretted  if  foreign  cattle  were  to  be  allowed  to  mix 
again  with  oar  own,  half  ruining  the  formers  of  the  country. 
Be  suggested  that  an  advantageous  outlet  for  the  locked-up 


CTHfitt? 
money 
to  farm 
country. 


of  the  country  would  be  eJWed  by  •ariaem  of 
to  former*  in  whom  they  had  conMenoe»to  enable  that 
i  better,  and  add  to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 


THE    CORN    AVERAGES. 


[We  publish  the  following  correspondence  at  the  request  of 
Mr.SewellBead.] 

ffomngham  Thorpe,  \7tk  Jan.,  1868. 

Sib, — I  ventured,  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  corn  average 
above  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  grain  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  Mr.  Hunt  has  requested  me  to  bring  these  points  under 
your  notice. 

The  first  is  an  evil  which  has  always  existed,  and  one  that 
perhaps  cannot  be  rectified  by  the  Board  ofTrade.  It'is  this,  that 
only  the  bed  of  the  corn  the  farmer  grows  finds  its  way  into  the 
averages,  as  all  the  inferior  grain  is  consumed  by  hun  on  the 
farm,  or  rold  to  a  neighbouring  grazier.  The  evil,  however, 
is  on  the  increase,  as,  the  more  highly  land  is  farmed,  the 
more  likely  the  corn  is  to  lodge  and  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  thin  grain ;  while  the  operations  of  the  Malt-tax,  in  wet  or 
very  abundant  seasons,  make  the  inferior  barleys  unsaleable 
except  for  feeding  purposes,  and  consequently  the  farmer  gives 
it  to  his  stock.  The  remedy,  you  will  say,  is  in  the  growers' 
hands—he  should  sell  all  his  corn,  and  so  all  would  be  re- 
turned in  the  average.  But  this  would  dearly  not  answer  his 
purpose.  But  would  there  be  any  great  objection  to  allowing 
every  former  to  make  a  return  once  in  the  year,  or  once  a 
month,  of  all  the  grain  he  consumes  on  his  form,  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  same  P 

The  next  point  I  would  refer  to  is  one  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin, and,  with  the  extension  of  railroads,  is  becoming  more 
common.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  returning  the  tame  lot  of 
corn  several  timet  over.  For  instance,  a  small  dealer  at  a 
little  market  buys  several  lots  of  corn ;  he  takes  these  samples 
to  the  county-town,  and  sells  them  there  to  a  larve  merchant ; 
this  merchant  attends  some  distant  market  ana  sells  them  a 
third  time  to  some  great  maltster  or  miller.  These  lots  of 
corn  appear  in  the  corn  returns  three  times,  in  the  second 
and  third  return  with  the  profits  of  the  two  merchants  and  the 
carriage  of  the  grain  added  to  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the 
former.  I  would  suggest  that  the  oorn  should  not  be  returned 
unless  it  was  bought  direct  from  the  grower,  and  consigned  by 
the  former  to  a  commission-agent  to  sell  for  him. 

The  last  point  I  would  notice  it  the  growing  custom  of 
selling  grain  by  weight.  The  weight  insisted  upon  for  wheat 
is  generally  6Slbs.  per  bushel,  while  the  natural  weight  of  the 
average  of  years  is  about  01|lbs.  Consequently  the  quarter 
of  eorn  which  is  returned  is  in  reality  eight  bushels  and  lSlbs. 


of  wheat,  which  we  may  call  three-quartos  of  a  peck. 
As  it  is  probable  a  comprehensive  measure  for  the  adjust- 
rill  soon  engagi 
■  will  probably 


ment  of  aU  our  weights  and  measures  will  soon  engage  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament,  this  little  matter  will  probably  be 
set  right. 


then 


You  are  well  aware  that  this  artificial  value  of  the  corn  re- 
turns is  no  sentimental  grievance,  but  seriously  affects  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  value  of  all  tithes  and  corn- 
rents  being  determined  by  these  averages. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obliged  and  faithful  servant,  Clare  Sewxll  Read. 

Right  Hon.  S.  Cave,  M.F.,  fee.,  ftc. 

11M  Feb.,  1868. 
Sib, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Cave  to  forward  to  you  the 
accompanying  Memorandum  on  Corn  Averages,  which  has 
been  prepared  as  a  reply  to  the  observations  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  17th  ultimo.  Mr.  Cave  is  sorry  that  he  has  not 
been  able  sooner  to  answer  your  letter,  but  the  delay  has  been 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business  in  the  Statistical 
Department.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  EvtneoN  Txkhxnt. 
C.  8eweU  Bead,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Memorandum. 
Mr.  Jewell  Bead  calls  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the 


"  gradual  increase  of  the  corn  averages  above  the  price  tee 
former  receives  for  his  grain  in  the  market"  ;  hot  it  is  sot 
stated  how  this  is  proved  to  be  the  case.  As  for  as  an  opinioa 
upon  the  question  can  be  formed  by  the  Cora  Departmnt, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  the  core  ave- 
rages  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  represent  the  average  Tslse 
actually  realised  for  corn  in  the  markets  from  which  retire 
are  obtained.  If  the  corn  averages  had  gradually  merekd 
and  had  remained  higher  than  Hie  actual  market  prices,  th? 
value  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  as  determined  by  the  avenge 
would  also  have  shown  a  gradual  increase.  This,  however,  u 
not  the  case  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  has  fallen  in  recent  years.  It  amounted  to  £  1 12  3s.  4ft 
in  1861,  and  to  £97  7s.  9*d.  in  1866,  having  decreased  is  eaefc 
year  of  that  peiiod.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  import*! 
foreign  com  as  computed  at  the  Custom  House,  with  the  cor- 
responding averages  for  British  corn,  also  affords  grousss  fcr 
believing  that  the  market  value  of  the  latter  is  not  overstate! 
As  regards  the  quality  of  the  oorn  usually  sold  by  the  turn- 
ers, and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the  averages,  Mr.  Reed  i« 
of  opinion  "  that  only  the  best  of  the  corn  the  farmers  giov 
finds  its  way  into  the  averages,  as  all  the  inferior  grain  is  con- 
sumed by  htm  on  the  form,  or  sold  to  a  neighbouring  grazier." 
But  judging  by  the  different  prices  at  which  wheat,  bark;, 
and  oats  are  respectively  reported  to  have  been  sold,  thw  i« 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  corn  sold  must  van 
considerably.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference  is  tts 
prices  of  wheat  and  barley  as  sold  in  the  Norwich  market  i: 
the  four  weeks  of  December  last: 


~  f  est.  •■- 

V«V-  (.Difference.. 

B»ri*  (SET..:: 

!•»•   (.Difference.. 


First 

Second1  Third 

week. 

week. !  week. 

i 

8. 

s. 

s. 

78 

73 

79 

69 

60 

60 

17 

IS 

19 

44 

44 

**    i 

32 

80 

to 

12 

14 

8 

Fowl*. 
v/eei. 


99 
60 
20 
44 
34 
10 


Within  these  limits  sales  took  place  at  from  10  to  90  dif- 
ferent prices.  With  the  difference  in  price  as  then  shorn, 
and  the  probability  that  similar  results  would  be  shown  by  tbr 
sale  of  corn  in  other  markets,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
returns  from  which  the  official  averages  are  computed  do  is 
the  aggregate  include  the  market  prices  of  all  qualities  of  con 
which  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  a  marketable  value. 

The  seasons  no  doubt  affect  the  quality  and  the  consequent 
value  of  corn  very  materially ;  but  although  oorn,  Eke  all 
other  commodities,  must  be  subject  to  variations  in  valse,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  corn,  when  depreciated  in  value,  can  be 
generally  disposed  of  without  influencing  the  prices  which 
determine  the  averages. 

If  in  some  seasons  more  corn  be  oonsumed  ft  home  by  the 
formers,  it  is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  corn  of  the  sase 
quality  also  finds  its  way  into  the  markets,  and  that  the  price 
of  it  is  included  in  the  official  returns. 
(  It  would  appear  to  be  very  doubtful,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  from  every  former,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Head,  "  a  return  of  all  the  grain  he  consumes  on  hit  fcrss, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  same,"  whether  the  average 
market  price  of  oorn  produced  in  England  and  Wales  coald 
be  more  satisfactorily  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  the  tithe 
than  by  the  present  system. 

The  trouble,  difficulty,  and  expense  of  obtaining  from  every 
former  a  return  of  the  corn  oonsumed  on  his  arm,  sad  the 
correct  market  value  of  it,  would  be  very  great.  The  valua- 
tion of  corn  by  the  grower  would  certainly  lead  to  trouUeewn? 
and  vexatious  disputes, 
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Mr,  Bead  is  apprehensive  thai  the  averages  an  unduly 
sffected  by  the  "  same  lot  of  eorn  being  returned  several  timet 
ow"  owing  to  the  acihty  of  transport  afforded  by  railroads  j 
and  he  says  if  a  lot  of  corn  be  returned  three  times  the  profits 
of  two  merchants  and  the  carriage  of  the  grain  will  be  added 
to  the  actoal  amount  paid  to  the  farmer.  The  oase  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bead  is  possible ;  but  if  it  did  happen,  it  is 
dear  that  only  the  market  price  would  be  paid  in  each  repeated 
sale,  and  that  the  merchants  oould  obtain  no  more  money  for 
the  corn  than  could  farmers  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  quality  of  corn. 

The  price  of  corn  varies  in  different  markets ;  but  the  local 
differences  of  price  are  less  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the 
greater  equalisation  of  prices  ts  certainly  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  railroads. 

Cora  is,  however,  largely  sold  by  "  sample,"  and  the  same 
lot  is  not  often  moved  for  sale  from  place  to  place  in  the  bull. 

Mr.  Bead  suggests  that  "  no  corn  shall  be  returned  unless 
it  was  bought  direct  from  the  grower,  or  consigned  by  the 
farmer  to  a  commission  agent  to  sell  him."  As  aU  dealers  in 
corn  in  the  towns  from  which  returns  are  obtained  are  by 
law  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  corn  bought  by  them, 
and  as  it  is  certainly  their  interest  to  buy  upon  the  cheapest 
terms,  it  is  probable  that  in  practice  corn  is  now  generally 
bought  direct  from  the  growers. 

A  Legislative  enactment,  providing  that  only  such  purchases 
should  he  returned,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any  mate- 
rial change  in  the  official  averages. 

The  last  point  noted  by  Mr.  Read  is  a  growing  custom  of 
selling  grain  by  weighty  and  he  states  that  as  the  weight  per 
boahel  insisted  upon  for  wheat  is  631bs.,  instead  of  an  average 
of  about  filllbs.,  the  quarter  of  wheat  which  is  returned  is 
in  reality  8  bushels,  and  121bs.  in  addition.  The  practice  of 
sdliag  grain  by  weight  prevails  in  some  towns ;  bnt  whether 
it  is  a  growing  practice  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may 
be  more  convenient,  or  it  may  be  fairer,  as  between  seller  and 
barer,  to  use  weight  instead  of  measure  in  the  purchase  of 
corn;  but  eorn  is  rarely  bought  by  measure  irrespective  of 
the  consideration  of  weight.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  assumed 
weight  of  a  certain  measure  of  corn  that  chiefly  determines 
the  price  of  such  a  measure  of  corn.  The  selling  of  corn 
pnrely  by  weight,  as  per  lOOlbs.  at  Liverpool,  or  by  any  other 
Jaed  weight,  and  the  selling  of  corn  to  weigh  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  per  bushel,  or  any  other  measure,  are  of  course 
two  different  customs.  In  the  latter,  although  681bs.  be  fixed 
*»  the  weight  per  bushel  which  wheat  of  good  quality  is  ex- 
pected or  required  to  weigh,  some  wheat  must  be  sold  of  a  less 
weight  and  some  of  a  greater  weight  per  bushel  j  and  it  does 
not  follow  because  there  is  a  kind  of  a  standard  weight  for  a 
standard  quality  that  in  all  sales,  if  wheat  be  not  of  that 
weight  per  bushel,  more  eorn  must  be  given  to  make  it  up  to 
that  weight.  If  sales  were  only  made  bv  measure  of  a  fixed 
weighty  a  balance  would  have  to  be  settled  either  in  corn  or 
Boney,  according  as  the  weight  of  the  corn  sold  was  below  or 
shore  the  standard  weight. 

.  The  addition  of  121bs,  of  wheat  to  the  quarter,  as  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bead,  could  probably  only  happen  when,  in  the 
case  of  a  bargain  for  wheat  at  631bs.  per  bushel,  the  eorn 
"pen  weighing  was  found  not  to  be  equal  to  that  weight. 
.  The  question  of  the  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel  must  resolve 
itself  upon  the  market  into  a  question  of  price. 

Wheat  weighing  6Slbs.  per  bushel  will  fetch  a  certain  price, 
tad  wheat  weighing  only  6ip».  per  bushel  will  fetch  a  lower 
pries. 

There  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  prices  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  as  returned  for  the 
"tBges,  are  in  reality  the  prices  for  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat 
than  the  ordinary  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Hie  official  eorn  averages  are,  as  Mr.  Bead  observes,  of  se- 
rum importance  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  as  they 
constitute  the  basis  for  determining  the  value  of  all  tithes, 
adin  tome  parts  of  England  and  Wales  the  rent  of  land  also. 

The  tithes  have  now  been  determined  upon  the  corn  ave- 
"W,  for  32  years,  a  period  long  enough  probably  to  afford 
fQfijcient  evidence  of  the  operation  of  such  a  system. 

The  standard  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
**pctocly,  for  determining  the  value  of  the  tithe  rentcharge 
of  £100  was  fixed  upon  the  average  prices  of  the  seven  years 
ejjed  Christmas,  1835.  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Woe  rentcharge  has  been  below  or  above  the  4 100,  according 


to  the  septennial  average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  at 
Christmas  in  each  year. 

It  would  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the 
tithe  rentcharge  in  each  year  from  1838  to  1868,  that 
a  fairer  system  of  determining  the  tithe  could  scarcely  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  value  of  a  tithe  rentcharge  of  £100  has  been  below 
that  amount  in  10  years  and  above  it  in  16  years,  and  the 
annual  variation  from  the  £100  upon  an  average  of  32  years 
has  only  been  an  excess  of  16s.  l|d.,  or  about  0*8  per  cent. 

Statistical  and  Corn  Department f,  Feb.,  1868. 

Soningham  Thorpe,  21st  Feb.,  1868. 

Sib, — I  duly  received  your  Memorandum  on  corn  averages, 
and  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  long  reply  you  have  given  to  my 
previous  letter. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  to  you,  that  a  farmer  who  mixes 
with  those  who  buy  and  sell  corn  all  over  the  kingdom  is  quite 
as  likely  to  know  whether  the  corn  averages  '*  axe  above  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  grain  in  the  market"  as  any 
of  the  officials  of  the  Corn  Department,  who,  I  believe,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  growing  or  selling  corn.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
prove  my  statement  by  reference  to  my  books,  and  those  who 
nave  farmed  the  land  before  me,  and  I  will,  if  you  please  Jiring 
one  fanner  out  of  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  to  support 
what  I  have  advanced.  For  instance,  I  find  that  thirty  years 
ago  the  prices  that  were  realized  for  wheat  grown  on  the  land 
I  occupy  were  rather  above  the  average  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
for  the  past  ten  years  they  have  been  considerably  below.  I 
have  overlooked  many  old  farmers*  books,  and  find  the  same 
result,  and  I  believe,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  that  they  can 
be  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  land  is  now  more 
highly  cultivated.  You  cannot  stimulate  corn  crops  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  deteriorating  the  quality.  You  certainly  grow 
more  off-corn,  and  ss  you  increase  the  number  of  your  stock 
you  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  that  inferior  grain  on  the 
farm.  Very  many  farmers  use  much  more  corn  for  stock, 
feeding  than  I  do,  but  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
grain  on  this  farm  of  430  acres  is  200  qrs.,  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  oats  given  to  the  riding-horses)  is  worth  from 
8s.  to  16s.  per  qr.  less  than  the  com  I  sell  in  market.  In  a 
year  like  this,  when  corn  is  dear  and  well  harvested,  we  con- 
sume less  corn  and  more  oilcake ;  but  when  corn  is  damp  and 
unsaleable  we  use  a  much  larger  quantity  for  stock-feeding. 
Sonus  of  this  inferior  grain  no  doubt  finals  its  way  to  market, 
and  is  included  in  the  official  returns,  but  I  know  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  used  on  the  farm. 

I  can  see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  returns  for  Norwich 
market  in  December  last  Very  generally  there  is  a  difference 
of  10s.  per  qr.  between  the  beet  red  and  the  primest  white 
wheats ;  and  these  returns  would  have  been  much  more  com- 
plete had  they  given  the  total  number  of  quarters  sold,  how 
many  made  the  lowest  price,  and  the  average  value  of  each 
week.  I  myself  in  December  sold  a  little  wheat  at  60s.,  and 
the  exact  figures  were  46  qrs.  at  70s.  and  3  qrs.  at  60s.  Now 
these  three  quarters  in  ordinary  years  I  should  have  ground  for 
the  grazing  cattle ;  bnt  still  there  are  five  kept  for  home  con- 
sumption that  would  hardly  fetch  46s, 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  these  twaddling  details,  but, 
as  my  statements  are  questioned,  I  must  prove  my  case.  The? 
Memorandum  is  kind  enough  to  admit  that  the  case 
of  the  same  lot  of  corn  being  told  and  returned 
twice  or  three  times  "is  posswle.n  It  is  certainly 
possible,  for  it  is  of  weekly  occurrence.  Doubtless  the 
corn  is  largely  sold  by  sample,  and  "  not  moved  for  sale  from 
place  to  place  in  bulk ;"  but  it  is  nevertheless  constantly  sold 
to  the  second,  and  sometimes  to  the  third  buyer,  and  yet  many 

Si  straight  from  the  farmer  to  the  last  buyer.  "But,"  savs 
e  Memorandum, "  all  the  buyers  are  by  law  required  to  make 
a  return  of  all  the  corn  bought  by  them." 

As  to  the  statement  that  "  corn  is  now  generally  bought 
direct  from  the  growers,  I  have  information  that  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  great  consuming  markets,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  corn  which  finds  its  way  into  the  averages  is 
sold  by  merchants— not  by  farmers. 

In  Norfolk  we.  are  great  corn-producers  and  comparatively 
small  consumers.'  If  our  county  grows  upwards  of  2,000,000 

3 Darters  of  grain  (how  much  of  that  I  wonder  finds  its  way  into 
tic  returns  P)  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  amount  of  com  is  bought 
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by  merchants  whojre-sell  the  wheat  in  the  North  and  the  barley 
in  other  markets  all  oyer  the  kingdom. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  custom  of  buying 
corn  by  weight  is  increasing. 

When  corn  is  sold  by  weight  irrespective  of  measure,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  scale  by  which  that  weight  is  converted  into 
measure  whether  the  average  price  per  qr.  is  fairly  recorded. 

On  this  part  the  Corn  Department  is  cautiously  silent ;  per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  the  official  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  barley  at  Liverpool  P  But  my  statement  was  that  the  weight 
generally  demanded  for  wheat  was  631bs.  per  bushel,  while  the 
natural  weight  of  the  wheat  seldom  averaged  more  than  01  |lbe. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  information  that  "wheat 
weighing  63lb.  a  bushel  will  fetch  a  certain  price,  and  wheat 
weighing  only  61}lbs.  will  fetch  a  lower  price,"  but  when  the 
lighter  wheat  is  made  to  weigh  as  much  per  qr.  as  the  heavier, 
both  go  down  in  the  average*  at  the  tame  price.  I  can  well 
remember,  in  South  Wales,  selling  wheat  weigliing  58lbt.  at 
631bs.  per  bush.,  and  barley  at  64-lbs.  that  did  not  weigh  60 ; 
and  finding  out  that  &  four-bushel  sack  would  not  hold  ao//*-<z- 
avarter  of  corn !  And  I  could  bring  further  proof  that  the 
•price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  as  returned  for  the  averages,  is, 


in  reality,  the  price  for  a  larger  Quantity  of  wheat  than  the  or- 
dinary quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  value  of  the  tithe-rent  charge  his 
been  fully  maintained  in  the  average  of  the  past  82  jean.  The 
Memorandum  argues  that  this  is  strong  evidence  of  the  m- 
redness  of  the  corn  returns.  I,  ou  the  contrary,  contend  thit 
the  tithe  reut-charge,  having  maintained  its  value,  is  a  certaia 
proof  that  the  corn  averages  are  fictitiously  high.  1  am  posi- 
tive that  the  actual  value  of  all  the  corn  grown  in  England  and 
Wales  since  '30  is  fully  ten  per  cent.  Mow  the  average  prat 
as  fixed  by  the  corn  returns. 

As  this  Question  deeply  interests  the  owners  and  oeeaptfn 
of  hind,  I  snail  send  tnis  correspondence  to  the  agrinluni 
journals.  By  making  this  Memorandum  public,  my  brother- 
farmers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  troth  of 
my  statements,  all  of  which  have  been  contradicted,  with  bow 
force  than  courtesy,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Corn  Depart- 
ment. I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Clare  Szwell  Brad, 

The  Right  Hon.  S.  Cave,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c,  Board  of  TraV. 
London. 


LEGAL    DECISIONS    AFFECTING     FARMEES. 


LIME  EXEMPT  FROM  TOLL. 
At  the  Crewkerne  Petty  Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Edward  West,  collector  of  tolls  of  the  Merriott  gate,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  of  Merriott,  for  illegally  de- 
manding toll.  Mr.  J  olliffe  for  complainant.  Defendant  com- 
pelled complainant  to  pay  toll  for  a  norse  and  cart  laden  with 
lime  which  complainant  was  about  to  use  as  manure  for  im- 
provemeut  of  his  lands.  Under  the  Act  for  creating  the  Crew- 
kerne Turnpike  Trusts, "  lime  for  improving  the  land**  was 
declared  to  be  exempt  from  toll.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  a 
new  Act  in  1825.  By  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  3rd  George 
IV.,  c.  124,  lime  was  made  liable  to  toll.  By  the  3rd  ai^L  4th 
Victoria,  c.  61,  it  was  enacted**  that  nothing  in  the  General 
Act  shall  extend  to  enable  any  collector  of  tolls  under  the 
authority  of  any  local  Act  to  take  or  to  demand  toll  for  horses 
or  carriages  employed  in  conveying  lime  on  any  turnpike  road 
for  the  improvement  of  land,  when  they  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  toll  by  any  local  Act  then  in  force,  or  which  were 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  toll  by  any  local  Act  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  since  repealed." 
The  Crewkerne  Act  of  1805  having  been  put  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  3rd  Geo.  IV„  and  although  re- 
pealed by  the  Act  of  1825,  the  Bench  decided  that  lime  was 
exempt  from  toll  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  chapter  51. 

ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES  FROM  GAME. 
Court  of  Session— First  Division.— Feb.  18. 

illLNE  V.  THE  EARL  OF  DAXHOUSIE. 

This  was  an  action  of  damages  raised  by  Alexander  A. 
Milne,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Balmachie,  on  the  estate  of 
Pnnmnre,  against  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  landlord  of  the 
pursuer.  The  action  which  was  originally  raised  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  of  Forfar,  and  was  advocated  with  a  view  to  a  jury 
trial,  concluded  for  £250,  as  damajro  sustained  by  the  pursuer, 
in  consequence  of  the  defender  having,  during  the  year  1800, 
wrongously  preserved,  and  having  had  iu  excessive  quantities 
upon  the  form,  game  of  various  kinds,  whereby  the  grass  and 
grain  crops  were  injured.  The  lease  under  which  the  pursuer 
holds  his  lands  was  entered  into  in  1774-,  and  reserves  to  the 
proprietor  all  right  of  killing  game.  The  pursuer  alleged  that 
up  to  1852,  when  the  defender  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Pan* 
mure,  there  was  little  game  on  the  farm,  and  that  there  was  no 
watcher  kept ;  and  that  the  farmers  were  allowed  to  destroy 
the  hares.  That  on  the  defender  succeeding  in  1852,  he  put 
on  ten  or  twelve  gamekeepers  over  the  district  in  which  the 
pursuer's  farm  is  situated ;  that  he  imported  and  bred  pheasants 
and  rabbits  to  a  large  extent,  and  tnrned  them  loose  on  the 
pursuer's  lands,  and  that  he  abstained  from  shooting  during 
tJic  fir-1  1-.ro  or  thrr?  yo:us  r\fk-r  15V2.     The  defender  nlWi  3 


I  that  the  pursuer  had  not  observed  the  mode  of  cropping  e>  j 
joined  in  the  lease,  and  that  if  he  had  clone  so  the  dacar.* 
could  not  have  been  sustained.  Hie  defender's  counsel  ex- 
tended that  there  was  no  relevant  case  averred  on  record,  .s 
so  far  as  there  was  no  increase  of  the  game  since  the  date  <J 
the  lease,  or  that  the  present  amount  was  not  more  thai  u 
average  stock.  That  the  action  was  excluded  bv  the  pars'* 
having  deviated  from  the  order  of  cropping,  and  that  the  de- 
fender should  be  allowed  a  counter-issue  as  to  the  miacropp.if 
The  pursuer,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  agreed  to  *■*■* 
an  issue  in  the  terms  settled  in  the  case  of  Syme  r.  Ear!  at 
Moray's  Executors,  1st  February,  1868 : 

It  being  admitted  that  in  1866  the  pursuer  was  the  de- 
fender's tenant  in  the  farm  of  Balmachie,  under  the  lev. 
dated  16th  of  February,  177*,  No.  15  of  process,  and  a»:pu- 
tions  thereof,  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18  of  process,  and  had  right  tu 
the  crops  grown  on  the  said  farm  in  the  said  year ; 
Whether,  in  1866,  the  defender  had  upon  the  said  farm  an  qd 
reasonable  and  excessive  stock  of  game  of  various  kitd*, 
beyond  what  existed  thereon  at  the  date  of  the  lease,  to  u 
loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the  pursuer  P — Damages,^- 
Schedule  REysRJusD  to  in  Issue. 

fum.  Contents  in  Cwp« 

Fields.  Scots  Actf^  m 

1.  Quarry  Park 12  or  thereby W** 

2.  Muckfc  Mains        23        „          Oat*. 

S.WestBrodie 9        „          Barie>. 

4.EastBrodie    9        „          Oah. 

5.Knowes          17        „         W"!- 

6.  Whigs' Braes  ...     0        w         Wknt 

7.Kilnshade       19        , WW*. 

8.Broadshade     9        „         Barty. 

9.BaUneld         13        „         Bark) 

10.  Two  north-west-]      h        g  y^{. 

most  fields      >  "■*'"•••     9        ** 
The  Court  approved  of  the  issue,  and  held  that  a  eouaw- 
issue  was  not  required  in  order  to  prove  miscropping. 


DAMAGES  BY  GAME.— In  the  Jury  Court,.  fitiriuig. 
Mr.  George  Syme,  tenant-former  Fifeshire,  has  obtained  JM 
damages  from  the  trustees  and  executors  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Moray,  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  cropa  from  excessive  pre- 
servation of  game.  The  damages  were  laid  by  the  por*** 
at  £270. 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  T0RR,  9F 
AYLE8BY.— The  friends  of  this  well-known  a^coltsrW 
have  just  presented  him  with  his  portrait  by  Knight,  the  Bop 
Academician.  Mr.  Hutton  presided  at  the  dinner  at  Cantor, 
where  about  sixty  of  the  subscribers  met  Mr.  Torr. 
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MILLS    AND     MILLING. 


ON  THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  OF  EXHAUST 
APPARATUS. 

The  eflect  produced  by  exhaust  apparatus  is  the  rerene  of 
that  produced  by  blast  apparatus,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
two  together  involves  a  contradiction  of  practical  data  in  the 
mill,  which  calls  for  a  detailed  explanation.  Thus  a  blast-fen 
compresses  the  air  forced  in  between  the  millstones,  while  the 
exbaust-&n  rarefies  the  air  in  the  millstone-case  and  also  be- 
tween the  grinding  surface*  so  far  as  its  action  extends  inwards, 
thereby  leaving  the  air  less  dense  than  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
likewise  been  shown,  that  the  thermometries!  action  of  the  air 
ia  the  two  cases  is  also  of  an  opposite  character,  the  com- 
pressed air  of  the  former  giving  ont  its  heat  to  the  flour  and 
Ames,  the  rarefied  air  of  the  latter  removing  the  heat  from 
the  flour  and  stones. 

There  is  manifestly  something  in  these  peculiar  antagonistic 
eaVete  produced  by  blast  and  exhaust  fens  that  demands  more 
than  a  pasains;  notice.  True,  under  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  bbst-fens  in  the  preceding  paper  it  was  shown  that  the  air 
wsi  rery  little  if  any  compressed ;  but  this  arises  from  the  de- 
fective character  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  used,  and  not 
from  anything  erroneous  in  the  theory,  the  scientific  proposi- 
tion of  compressed  air  being  sound  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, as  will  be  shown  more  at  length  in  our  next  paper.  It  is 
tan  defective  state  of  the  blast  apparatus  now  in  use  which 
has  led  to  its  being  given  up  as  a  comparative  failure.  But  it 
was  shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  exhaust,  however  imper- 
fect is  its  present  construction,  is  nevertheless  an  established 
sod  generally  acknowledged  improvement  in  nulling,  which 
fcwmiuers  would  like  to  give  up ;  and  the  closer  the  feds  of 
the  ease  or  the  scientific  data  at  issue  are  examined,  it  will  be 
fosad  that  the  best  working  exhaust  apparatus  now  in  use  is 
that  which  produces  the  greatest  decree  of  rarefication  within 
the  nillstone-eaae.  Moreover,  another  rather  anomalous  eir- 
esaistanee  requires  to  be  premised  in  this  place,  via.,  it  is  not 
the  best  or  moat  efficient  and  economical  patented  exhaust 
apparatus  which  has  been  reduced  to  practice  in  this  country, 
bat  one  which  without  improvement  is  about  the  worst  in  the 
patent  office,  ».  c,  the  plenum  exhanst  project  of  1849 ;  for 
without  bavins;  pirated,  from  a  prior  patent  No.  11,084  of 
'  1W6,  the  shutting  of  the  eve  of  the  upper  stone  and  the  exhaust- 
ive of  the  meal-snout,  this  plenum  nubble  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  a  complete  failure.  But  of  this  more  after,  in  another 
paper. 

There  are  three  different  varieties  of  exhaust  apparatus 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  to  lay  the  details 
of  the  nneml  proposition  practically  and  scientifically  before 
w  readers,  win. : — 

1.  £xhauat  apparatus  which  requires  a  regulated  supply  of 
sv  into  the  millstone-case,  besides  that  which  issues  through 
ton  between  the  grinding  surfaces  along  with  the  floor,  in  order 
to  five  the  exhaust  current  of  air  sufficient  force  to  convey 
*m  elevate  the  meal  (or  stive-heated  air  and  vapour  when  the 
neal  is  conveyed  and  elevated  by  erepers  and  elevators  in  the 
Meal  way)  to  the  hopper-bey  or  meal-room  in  the  upper  part, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  mill. 

2.  Exhaust  apparatus  which  removes  the  hot-breath  and 
aire  from  the  millstone-case  along  with  the  meal  as  fast  as 
tbev  issue  from  between  the  stones,  through  the  meal-spout 
jed  along  air-tight  conveying  and  elevating  tubes  to  the 
hcfver-bay  or  meal-room,  the  external  atmosphere  being  ex- 
elated  from  the  millstone-ease,  save  in  at  the  eye  of  the  upper 
stone,  the  air  within  the  millstone-case  and  conveying  tubes 
Wag  so  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  elevating  any  of  the 

3.  Exhaust  apparatus  which  removes  the  hot  breath  and 
*bve  from  the  miDstone-casc  to  a  separate  stive-room,  the  hot 
Mr  being  in  n  rarefied  state  as  in  the  second  kind,  also  with 
the  external  air  similarly  excluded,  the  meal  being  carried  by 
«»e  meal-spout  either  continuously  or  intermittently  through 
as  exhanst  valve  from  the  niillatone-case,  and  conveyed  to  the 
"etl-room  in  the  usual  way,  by  conveying  and  elevating  ap- 


paratus, or  to  the  cooling-room  or  hopper-bay  where  such  is 


The  American  "  flonr  pump**  (of  1813),  for  conveying  and 
elevating  flour,  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  In  this  ease 
two  flour  pumps  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  shnte  of  the 
meal  tube  elevator  in  the  hopper-bay  department,  and  these  by 
being  worked  alternately  produce  a  current  of  air  ap  the  meal- 
spout  from  the  millstones,  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  up  the 
meal  and  stive  along  with  it.  To  effect  thia  a  regulated  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  upper 
stone  to  supply  the  exhaust  apparatus  or  flour-pumps  with  the 
necessary  volume  of  air  to  give  force  to  the  upward  current. 
Thus  the  floor-pomps  at  the  top  produce  a  vacuum  under  the 
pistons  at  each  stroke,  and  the  air  at  the  bottom  as  the  pistons 
rise  slowly  flows  in  over  the  millstones  with  a  force  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
up  the  flonr  into  the  receiver  of  hopper-boy  shnte,  from  whence 
it  drops  the  moment  the  pistons  begin  to  descend  so  as  to 
allow  the  lower  exhaust-valve  to  open  and  the  upper  one  to 
shut.    Each  piston  has  a  receiver  and  two  exhaust-valves,  so 


that  the  flour  fells  alternately  down  the  discharge  shnte  or 
•    r,  first  from  the  one  pump  and  th 
.  lust  as  water  flows  from  adi 
pump ;  but  between  the  millstone-ease  and  the  two  induction 


before  the  hopper-boy,  first  from  the  one  pump  and  then  from 
the  other,  just  as  water  flows  from  a  double-piston  water- 


valves  of  the  two  receivers  the  upward  flow  of  the  meal  ia 
continuous  and  at  any  required  velocity,  according  as  the  ex- 
haust appa*ratus  is  regulated. 

The  single-cylinder  fen  of  a  prior  American  patent  (1810), 
placed  at  the  top  of  Oliver  Evans*  elevator  shnte,  described 
in  n  previous  paper,  would  produce  a  similar  effect ;  but  as  this 
patentee  confines  his  claims  to  the  elevating  of  com,  we  have 
not  met  in  any  American  work  with  an  account  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  elevating  of  flonr  from  the  millstones ;  but  it  has 
been  applied  in  Trance,  and  from  Trance  it  was  introduced  into 
Huntingdonshire,  when  we  were  residing  in  that  county  some 
twenty  years  ago,  as  noticed  in  "  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture4 formerly  quoted.  In  the  latter  of  these  examples 
(Hanghtou,  Hunts),  the  regulated  influx  of  air,  however,  was 
by  peg-holes,  and  only  for  conveying  the  stive  up  the  elevating 
spout  to  a  stive-room,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  third  kind  of 
exhaust  apparatus. 

Several  of  the  American  propositions,  both  patented  and 
unpatented,  about  1881  and  onwards,  already  noticed,  form 
examples  of  the  second  kind  of  exhanst  They  consist  of  two 
flour  pumps,  or  a  angle  centrifugal  pump  Jbeing  placed  at  the 
top  of  Oliver  Evans*  elevator  in  the  hopper-boy  department, 
the  eye  of  the  runner  in  thia  case  bane  dosed.  A  modifi- 
cation of  this  method  of  exhanst,  and  also  of  the  American 
hopper-boy,  was  invented  in  France,  or  introduced  into  thia 
country  from  France,  in  1846,  and  patented  as  a  communi- 
cation under  the  old  statute,  specification  No.  11,084  of  that 
vear.  In  the  drawing,  only  one  flour  pump  is  shown,  and  it 
is  placed  continuous  to  the  millstone-case;  but  two  pumps  are 
specified,  and  the  application  of  these,  as  in  the  American  ex- 
amples above,  is  evidently  within  both  the  meaning  of  the 
patentee  and  the  compass  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
patent  air-tight  conveyors  and  elevators  being  then  in  use, 
and  hence  public  property  in  America,  France,  and  England. 

As  examples  of  the  third  kind,  the  French  and  Dutch  ex- 
hnusta,  introduced  into  this  country  between  1846  and  1848— 
the  former  into  Huntingdonshire,  as  above  stated,  and  the 
latter  into  Glasgow— may  be  quoted.  But  before  this  time 
(1846)  the  proposition  of  a  detached  exhaust-fan  began  to 
engross  the  attention  of  many  English  inventors,  hut  withont 
any  just  conception  of  the  true  philosophy  of  its  use,  relative 
to  the  modut  operandi  by  which  it  rapidly  converts  the  heat 
given  off  in  the  grinding  into  a  latent  form,  thereby  keeping 
the  flouring  portion  of  the  stones  cool,  preventing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conversion  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  flour  into 
vapour,  the  condensation  of  this  vapour,  pasting,  and  so  forth. 
In  short,  the  true  and  real  value  of  an  exhanst  was  greatly 
under-estimated  about  thia  time,  the  absurd  notion  of  drawing 
or  sucking  currents  of  air  through  between  the  millstones 
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bailiff  commonly  entertained.  In  the  above  patent  of  No. 
11,084,  for  example,  this  idea  is  expressly  specified ;  and  we 
may  farther  obeerre  that  between  1831  and  1846  the  same 
erroneous  notion  is  claimed  in  several  American  and  French 
patents;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
sonudness  of  this  old  fallacious  fireside  theory  has  been  uub- 
licly  called  in  question  in  this  country.  The  erroneous  idea 
of  a  ple*»m  exkautt  may  be  quoted  as  another  peculiar  ex- 
ample which  was  patented  under  No.  12,630,  1849,  and  in 
the  specification  of  which  the  patentee  alludes  to  the  above 
patent,  No.  11,084,  when  he  specifies,  "  My  invention  relates 
only  to  sucking  away  the  plenum  of  dusty  air  forced  through 
the  stones,  and  not  to  employing  a  sufficient  exhausting  power 
to  induce  a  current  of  air  between  the  millstones  without 
a  blast,  this  having  before  been  practised."  And  this  he 
dees  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  obviating  tUo  in- 
fringement of  that  patent  (No.  11,084},  or  of  disclaiming 
what  it  claims.  We  shall  return  to  the  absurdity  of  this 
patent  (No.  19,636),  as  claimed  in  a  subsequent  article,  when 
investigating  the  effects  produced  upon  the  grinding  surfaces 
and  in  the  millstone-ease,  by  blast  and  exhaust-fans  now  in 
nee.  At  present  we  extract  the  above  quotation  purposely  to 
show  that  this  patentee  entertained  the  common  erroneous 
ideas  relative  to  cooling  currents  of  air  between  the  stones, 
and  the  total  absence  in  his  specification  of  the  real  effects 
produced  bv  his  own  exhaust,  as  worked  nnder  his  patent. 
Between  1860  and  1866,  inclusive,  there  is  hardly  a  year 

Eever  without  one  or  two  new  exhaust  propositions 
patented,  nearly  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the 
bad  of  exhausts  now  nnder  notice,  most  of  them  having 
stive  rooms  or  some  equivalent ;  but  into  the  details  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  stive-rooms  and  their  equivalents  we 
do  not  intend  to  go  at  present.  In  point  of  (act,  the  opinion 
is  fast  gaining  practical  support  that  the  separation  of  the 
stive  from  the  general  body  of  the  meal  is  shunting  the  steam 
coach  off  the  main  line  of  progress.  In  other  words, 
of  the  above  three  "kinds  of  exhaust,  the  second,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  principle  of  the  second,  appears  to  be  the 
freest  from  objection.  At  present,  doubtless,  no  end  of  objec- 
tions may  be,  and  in  point  of  faot  are,  raised  to  each  of  them ; 
but  as  the  true  nature  of  exhaust  becomes  better  understood, 
the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of  such  objections  will  eventually  be 
obviated.  Thus  the  common  cylinder  and  sorew  fans  are 
adapted  for  the  first  kind  of  exhaust,  but  not  for  the  second  and 
third,  for  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  keeping  up  an  exhaust 
of  the  kind  required  in  them  are  subject  to  toe  same  objection 
as  in  keeping  up  the  requisite  pressure  of  blast  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  paper. 

The  soundness  of  this  conclusion  relative  to  the  non-efficiency 
and  economy  of  centrifugal  feus  for  keeping  np  the  peculiar 
state  of  exhaust  in  question  will  appear  more  manifest  by 
reference  to  the  facta  of  the  ease  at  issue  in  each  example. 
Thus  in  examples  of  the  first  kind  of  exhaust,  such  as  the 
American  flour  pump  or  elevating  fan,  the  work  to  be  done  is 
simply  to  produce  and  keep  np  through  a  tube  a  continuous 
current  of  air  of  sufficient  force  to  convey  away  or  elevate  the 
flour,  stive,  and  hot  breath  from  the  millstone-case  t  and  for 
this  purpose  the  cylinder  and  screw  fans  are  well  adapted,  as 
stated  above,  from  the  continuous  mode  of  their  centrifugal 
and  fanning  actions,  or,  according  to  the  modern  <&?**«, from  tno 
continuous  mode  of  their  blast  and  exhaust  actions,  the  force 
of  the  blast-action  in  front  being  not  much  greater  than  the 
exhaust-action  behind.  The  force  of  the  effluent  current 
of  air  discharged  from  the  vanes  of  the  cylinder-fan  or  the 
blades  of  the  screw-fan  into  the  stive-room  or  atmosphere  is, 
for  instance,  greater  than  the  force  of  the  influent  current  of 
air  drawn  np  the  conveying  and  elevating  meal-tube  from  the 
millstone-case,  otherwise  the  air  from  the  external  atmosphere 
would  not  flow  in  over  the  top  of  the  upper  stone,  or  in  at  the 
regulating  air-supply  openings  or  peg-holes,  &o.,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  ont  owing  to  the  slight  fannlng-aotion  of  the  runner, 
more  especially  when  furnished  with  vanes,  scrapers,  or 
brushes  upon  the  periphery,  the  difference  between  the  two 
forces  is  less  than  is  indicated  by  the  force  of  the  former  (the 
effluent  current),  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere-— i*.,  the  pressure  of  the  effluent  current  per 
square  inch  over  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  No 
doubt  the  actual  difference  of  force  or  pressure  in  each  case 
will  depend  upon  how  the  influent  current  at  the  millstone- 
«ase for  carrying  np  the  meal  is  regulated;  but  questions  of 


this  kind  are  too  obvious  to  require  more  than  a  pasting  not  ie* 
of  their  general  details. 

Of  parallel  cases  to  examples  of  this  kind  of  exhaust,  one  or 
two  may  be  quoted  for  illustration,  such  as  the  common 
winnowing-machine  or  blower,  in  which  the  influent  exhaust 
current  is  regulated  by  slide-valves  or  shutters,  so  at  to  supply 
the  requisite  quantity  of  air  for  the  effluent  blast  current  to 
winnow  the  corn,  blow  the  smithy  fire,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  examples  of  the  second  kind  of  ei- 
haust-apparatus,  the  common  cylinder  and  screw  fans  abote 
named  are  not  well  adapted,  the  sacrifice  of  motive  power  to 
keep  up  an  effective  velocity  being  enormous,  as  will  nthse- 
quently  be  shown.    This  arises  from  the  peculiar  action  re- 

a  aired  in  keeping  up  this  exliaust  to  a  considerable,  if  nut 
le  lowest,  degree  of  rarefaction  practicable  in  the  milnto&e- 
case,  it  being  totally  different  from  that  of  examples  of  ita 
first  kind  of  exhaust,  the  quantities  of  air  discharged  is  ihf 
two  oases  being  so  widely  different  as  hardly  to  bear  compari- 
son the  one  with  the  other,  the  two  blast  and  eiharia  kre* 
being  equally  different.  Thus,  in  the  second  kind,  all  the  air 
exhausted  passes  through  between  the  millstones ;  and  tl* 

auantity  is  so  small,  even  when  the  stones  are  grinding  lively. 
Iiat  the  current,  in  passing  through  any  of  the  exhaust-bur* 
now  in  use,  would  not  be  perceptible,  according  to  the  experi- 
mental and  scientific  data  quoted  in  a  previous  papeT  rrlaine 
to  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  when  it  can  be  felt,  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  air  whioh  passes  through  between  the  stones  being  on:? 
from  one  to  three  or  four  bushels  per  hour,  or  nnder  to 
thousand  cubic  inches  per  hour ;  whereas,  in  examples  of  U* 
first  kind,  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  o: 
air  will  be  discharged  per  minute. 

In  examples  of  the  third  kind  rotary  fans  are  also  not  iw 
adapted,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  air  discharged  i»  bo 
so  easily  determined  as  in  examples  of  the  second  kind,  wis? 
to  the  meal  being  discharged  at  one  spout,  along  withw 
much  air,  and  the  stive  at  another,  along  with  another  portion 
of  air,  both  these  quantities  of  air  being  exhausted  from  w 
millstone-case,  the  former  by  the  foiling  meal,  and  the  WUr 
by  the  fan ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  always  an  inflni  of  If* 
or  more  air  up  the  meal-spout,  even  in  those  examples  tw 
an  "exhaust  valve"  (or  w balance  valve,"  as  it  ia  sometinies 
technically  termed)  is  used  in  the  meal-spout, "  break-fall*, 
and  other  devices  for  obviating  the  separation  of  stive  few 
the  meal,  and  for  preventing  an  influent  upward  correal  of 
air,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  spout,  from  the  meal.  Mw 
have  been  examined,  and  "scientific  reports" locked as in.- 
deuce  in  court,  in  infringement  law-suits,  by  several  end  »- 
ffineers ;  but  when  we  mention  that  the  quantities  of  air  n- 
hausted  in  these  examples  vary  from  six  to  nine  hundred  cab- 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  no 
reliable  value  can  be  placed  upon  such  results.  In  otter 
words,  such  quantities  cannot  be  admitted  as  establish^ 
scientific  data.  Nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  air  dischan*. 
is  manifestly  small,  as  compared  with  the  effects  prodaced  ty 
exhaust-apparatus  of  the  first  class. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  the  degree  of  exhaustion  « 
the  millstone-case  under  this,  the  third  kind  of  exhaust* « 
very  small,  or  else  that  the  reactionary  pressure  upon  the 
blast  or  discharging  surfaces  of  the  vanes  of  the  fan  is  very 
great.  But  the  great  velocity  at  which  fans  are  driven  u  n- 
compatible  with  the  former  alternative,  so  that  the  latter  be- 
comes the  rule  of  action  i  consequently,  there  must  he  aa  in- 
flux of  air  with  the  vanes  into  the  drum  of  the  fan,  or  *'  bad' 
draught,"  as  it  is  sometimes  technically  termed:  so  that  tw 
discharge  from  the  vanes  will  be  neater  than  that  from  the 
millstone-case.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  corn*, 
measurement  of  the  actual  quantity  of  exhausted  air  from  tw 
millstone-case ;  and  hence,  also,  the  extra  expenditure  of  mo- 
tive power  to  produce  a  given  effect  or  degree  of  exhsusnos. 
THE  USB  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR  BETWEEN  TH* 
GRINDING  SURFACES  OF  MILLSTONES. 
The  space  between  the  millstones  and  within  the  millstone- 
caae,  meal  and  stive  spouts  may  be  assumed  a  given  n**"*? 
ment ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  air  and  wheat 
forced  in  between  the  stones,  they  (the  air  and  the  wheat) 
must  occupy  a  given  space  in  each  of  those  divisions,  <^>  ("> 
in  the  apace  between  the^grindin*  surfaces;  (2)  in  the  space 
within  the  millstone-case ;  and  (3)  in  the  space  within  tw 
meal  and  stive  spouts. 
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If  wo  now  inane,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  ground  per  hour  is  seven  bushels,  which 
would  be  about  nine  cubic  feet ;  that  the  quantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  between  the  grinding  surfaces  is  cither  of  the 
two  extremes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paper,  viz.,  six  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hoar,  or  nine  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hoar;  that  this  air  passes  into  the  stive-room  through  a 
snoot  six  inches  square,  whieh  would  give  it  a  velocity 
of  twenty-four  feet  per  hour  for  the  former,  and  of  8,600  feet 
per  hour  for  the  latter ;  and  that  in  each  caae  two  cubic  feet 
of  air  panes  down  the  meal-spout  along  with  the  meal ;  this 
would  give  eight  cubic  feet  for  the  total  quantity  of  air  that 
puses  through  between  the  stones  in  the  former  extreme,  and 
902  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  latter  extreme.  If  we  again  as- 
sume the  diameter  of  the  runner  to  be  four  feet,  making  120 
rcvolations  per  minute,or  120  +  80  =  7,200  revolutions  per 
hoar ;  then  the  velocity  of  the  periphery  would  be  nearly  seven- 
teea  miles  per  hour. 

The  actual  quantity  of  wheat  and  air  between  the  millatones 
at  any  given  instant  of  time  is  not  so  easily  determined  with 
reliable  accuracy.  True,  many  experiments  have  been  made  by 
millers  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  wheat  required  to  fill  the 
stones ;  bat  these  quantities  are  so  different  that  they  would 
rather  tend  to  perplex  and  confuse  the  mind  than  furnish  in- 
structive data  from  which  to  deduce  trustworthy  conclusions — 
the  form  of  the  face  of  the  grinding  surfaces,  dress,  quality  of 
the  wheat,  finenesa  of  the  flour,  and  so  forth,  each  and  all 
gmag  rise  to  leas  or  more  difference  of  the  internal  capacity 
of  the  grinding  surfaces,  the  runners  being  of  equal  diameter, 
aad  making  each  a  ajiven  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Certain  general  principles,  however,  may  be  deduced.  Thus, 
si  formerly  stated,  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  containing  one 
bashel  of  air  between  its  interstices,  moving  at  a  velocity  of 
2£1S  inches  ner  hour,  will  pass  through  a  three-inch  diameter 
pipe  ia  that  time.  It  was  also  formerly  stated  that  this  quan- 
tity of  air  passes  through  between  the  stones  along  with  the 
&wr  when  grinding  freely,  but  not  lively,  and  rather  more 
than  one  bushel  of  air  to  seven  bushels  of  wheat  when  the 
stones  are  grinding  lively ;  bnt  in  thia  latter  case  the  air  is 
compressed  air.  £et  us  therefore  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
easy  calculation  by  cubic  measurement,  two  eubio  feet  of  air 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  or  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  used 
op  per  hour  in  grinding  ten  cubic  feet  of  wheat,  when  grinding 
without  either  blast  or  exhaust-fan ;  then,  whatever  additional 
quantity  of  air  ia  forced  through  between  the  grinding  surfaces 
of  ft  pair  of  millstones,  by  means  of  a  blast-fan,  has  to  pass, 
in  a  compressed  form,  within  the  space  or  capacity  of  two  cubio 
feet,  as  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
other  words,  the  proportion  may  be  thus  enunciated  in  the 
scientific  language  of  the  class-room : — 

The  ratio  of  space  occupied  by  the  wheat  and  air  in  grinding 
remains  uniformly  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  density  of 
the  latter  and  the  speed  of  grinding— f.*.,  ten  cubic  feet  of 
wheat  and  two  cubio  feet  of  air  in  the  interstices  between  the 
grains  of  that  quantity  of  wheat  will  pass  through  between  the 
millstones  in  grinding  that  wheat  into  flour.  If  ten  cubic  feet 
of  wheat  be  ground  per  hour,  then  two  cubic  feet  of  air  will 
pass  through  between  the  stones  per  hour.  If  the  speed  of 
grinding  ia  increased  by  compressed  air  to  15  cubic  feet  of 
wheat  per  hour,  then  three  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  used  in 
grinding  it  into  flour.  If  20  cubic  feet  of  wheat,  then  four 
cabic  feet  of  air ;  and  so  on  in  the  ratio  of  five  cubic  feet  of 
wheat  to  one  cubic  foot  of  air ;  or,  as  formerly  expressed,  seven 
bushels  of  wheat  to  one  bushel  of  air  j  or  in  the  ration  of  seven 
to  one  when  the  air  ia  in  its  normal  state. 

1st  us  now  apply  the  above  rule  to  ascertain  the  density,  or 
the  degree  of  compression,  of  the  air  between  the  grinding  sur- 
faces of  millstones  when  it  is  forced  in  by  blast-fans,  according 
to  the  reports  of  engineers  above  referred  to.  Thus,  in  one 
report,  six  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  is  said  to  be  thrown  into 
the  stive-room,  and  in  another  900  cubic  feet.  In  neither  case 
is  it  reported  how  much  air  passes  along  with  the  flour  down 
the  meal-spout ;  but  if  we  assume  two  cubic  feet  in  each  case, 
then  the  total  quantities  of  air  measured  at  the  ordinary 
density  of  the  atmosphere  that  passes  through  between  the 
stones  would  be  in  the  former  case  eight  cubic  leet  of  air,  and 
in  the  latter  902  cubic  feet  of  air.  If,  therefore,  the  speed  of 
grinding  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  wheat  per  hour,  and 
the  ratio  of  capacity  Ave  to  one,  then  the  eight  cubic  feet  in 
the  former  case  would  be  compressed  into  the  space  of  two 


cubic  feet— *'.*.,  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres ;  and  as  the 
latter,  the  902  cubic  feet  of  air,  would  also  be  compressed  into 
two  cubic  feet,  it  would  give  a  pressure  of  461  atmospheres 
between  the  millatones.  If  the  ratio  of  space  occupied  by  the 
wheat  and  air  is  seven  to  one,  which  is  tne  rule,  according  to 
the  determination  of  Dr.  Hales,  and  that  which  we  have  all 
along  assumed  as  the  ratio  when  the  stones  are  grinding  freely 
but  not  lively,  then  the  degree  of  compression  in  the  two 
cases  would  be  proportionally  greater. 

"  When  air  has  been  condensed  to  about  one-fortieth  (l-40th) 
of  its  bulk,  it  exerts  a  force  which  is  still  very  inferior  to  that 
of  gunpowder."  So  we  read  under  the  article  M  Air-gnu"  in 
the  last  edition  of  "  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c. ;"  and  the  quota- 
tion may  be  taken  as  an  introductory  prelude  to  the  question 
—What  effect  will  the  above  examples  of  condensed  air  have 
upon  millstones  in  grinding  P  In  tne  first  example  the  air  is 
reported  to  be  condensed  into  one-fourth  (l-4th)  of  its  natural 
bulk,  and  in  the  second  into  one-four-hnndred-and  -fifty-one 
(1-451)  times  its  natural  bulk  j  the  former  being  equivalent  to 
a  force  of  601bs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  latter  of  6,765lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  entertain  seriously 
the  practical  solution  of  either  of  these  two  questions,  even 
when  put  in  the  most  favourable  light— as  we  have  done ;  for 
some  have  said  6  and  900  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Were 
steam  raised  to  such  a  pressure  as  the  latter,  few  boilers  would 
stand  it  long;  but,  fortunately  for  the  miller  who  uses  blast- 
fans  in  his  mill,  there  is  a  safety-valve  in  the  feed-pipe,  as 
formerly  stated.  In  a  former  paper,  when  alluding  to  the 
common  notion  of  the  quantity  of  air  forced  through  between 
millstones  by  blast-fans,  &c.,  in  general  terms,  it  was  stated  by 
way  of  practical  illustration,  that  the  strong  blast  entertained 
by  some  patentees  would  blow  the  corn  up  the  feed-spout  and 
out  of  the  hopper  into  the  miller's  face ;  and,  verv  probably, 
some  of  our  milling  readers  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  above 
details,  have  hastily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
parison was  purposely  meant  as  an  exaggeration.  They  will 
now  see  that  the  contrary  ia  the  case.  We  were  then  dis- 
cussing patented  improvements  in  the  language  of  patentees, 
and  those  who  adopted  such  improvements;  and  from  the 
above  data  of  four  atmospheres  in  the  one  case,  and  451  atmos- 
pheres in  the  other,  each  being  condensed  into  the  bnlk  of  one 
atmosphere  in  order  to  pass  it  through  between  the  millstones 
along  with  a  given  bulk  or  measure  of  wheat,  it  will  now  be 
seen  that  we  had  ample  grounds  for  the  sweeping  conclusions 
then  drawn  ;  for  a  force  of  601bs.  to  the  square  inch,  were  it 
actually  applied,  would  blow  the  wheat  aa  above  stated,  a  much 
less  force  being  amply  sufficient  to  elevate  corn  in  tubes.  As 
to  the  latter,  451  xl5=6765lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  if  it  did 
not  blow  the  upper  millstone  to  the  clouds,  it  would  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  clearing  every  millstone-case  in  the  mill  of 
its  plenum  of  ttive.  In  short,  it  almost  baffles  the  most  lively 
imagination  to  conceive  how  millers  should  ever  have  allowed 
auch  absurd  dogmatical  teachings  to  be  crammed  down  their 
throats  by  civil  engineers,  for  the  improperly-performed  experi- 
ments from  which  such  dogmas  are  deduced  only  make  the 
miller  ten-fold  worse,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown. 

The  actual  degree  of  compression  prodnced  by  blast-fans  ia 
very  different  in  the  different  examples  where  air  has  been 
forced  in  between  )he  millstones,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to 
determine  satisfactorily  this  difference,  or  even  to  substitute  a 
general  approximate  rule  upon  which  any  practical  reliance 
can  be  placed,  but  in  no  caae  which  we  have  seen  has  it  ex- 
ceeded half  an  atmosphere,  i.  e.t  the  total  pressure  of  air  be- 
tween the  stones  fell  under  one-and-a-half  atmospheres.  Speak- 
ing from  memory,  we  in  a  former  paper  estimated  the  force  of 
a  blast  at  about  one-fourth  of  an  atmosphere  in  addition,  i.  e.t 
about  41bs.  to  the  square  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
examples  the  air  sustains  almost  no  condensation  whatever  by 
the  use  of  blast-fans,  owing  to  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
pneumatic  apparatus,  the  feed-pipe  and  its  junction  with  the 
millstone-case  not  being  air-tight. 

Our  subject  here  divides  itself  into  two  channels,  so  to 
speak — the Jfrtf,  to  account  for  the  erroneous  experiments  from 
which  are  derived  the  above  data  of  6  cubic  feet,  and  900  cubic 
feet  of  air  passing  through  the  millstones  into  the  stive-room  : 
and  the  second,  the  importance  of  the  smallest  additional 
quantity  of  air  in  grinding. 

The  former  of  these  (the  firtt)  belongs  to  the  exhaust  ap- 
paratus, and  will  be  disposed  of  under  that  head,  simply  ob- 
serving here,  in  passing,  that  the  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
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in  the  measurement  of  rarefied  air  in  motion,  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  air  that  passed  through  between  the  millstones  being 
in  the  first  case  rarefied  to  0  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  second  ex- 
ample to  900  cubic  feet,  which  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
established  data  in  pneumatic  science,  as  will  subsequently  be 
shown.  The  latter  (the  second)  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
investigate  under  the  centrifugal  and  fanning  action  of  the 
runner. 

At  the  eye  of  the  runner  there  is  comparatively  no  centri- 
fugal or  fanning  action,  but  both  actions  increase  with  radius 
towards  the  periphery. 

The  centrifugal  action  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  runner 
is  somewhat  antagonistic  to  its  fanning  action.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  vanes  of  a  common  fan  or  winndwing-ma- 
chine,  which  do  not  when  starting  into  rotation  propel  the  air 
centrifugally  before  them,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined ; 
for  if  they  did  so  then  their  action  would  be  centrifugal.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  begin  to  rotate  they  compress  the  air 
on  the  blast  side  or  in  front,  the  air  being  an  homogeneous 
body  of  uniform  density  throughout;  but  the  moment  the  vanes 
begin  to  rotate,  the  air  before  them  is  compressed  with  a  slight 
centrifugal  action,  which  produces  a  partial  vacuum  behind, 
and  into  this  vacuum  the  air  rushes,  giving  rise  to  a  current 
which  the  continuous  rotation  of  the  vanes  keeps  up,  the  in- 
fluent current  being  termed  the  exhaust  current,  and  the  efflu- 
ent current  the  blast  current,  according  to  the  modern  language 
of  the  mill.  The  same  law  of  centrifugal  and  fanning  action 
which  is  thus  conspicuously  exemplified  by  the  vanes  of  the 
winnowing-machine,  with  whose  action  all  our  readers  must 
be  familiar,  is  also  exemplified  by  the  grinding  asperities  or 
dress  of  the  runner,  although  the  action  of  the  latter  is  not  so 
perceptible  to  the  senses  as  that  of  the  former.  But  although 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  dress  of  the  runner  when  in  action  are 
not  so  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  miller,  as  are  the  vanes  of 
the  wiunowing-machine,  the  two  nevertheless  perforin  identi- 
cally the  same  function,  the  influent  current  of  air  being 
drawn  in  between  the  millstones  along  with  the  wheat,  the 
effluent  current  of  air  being  blown  out  from  between  the 
grinding  surfaces  along  witn  the  meal  into  the  millstone- 
case. 

In  the  technical  and  expressive  language  of  the  mill, 
u  grinding  lively"  is  identical  with '*  fanning  action."  This 
keeping  of  the  meal  upon  the  flouring  surfaces  of  the  stones 
in  a  state  of  life  has  a  twofold  signification.  Thus,  in  the 
first  place,  the  presence  of  air  between  the  particles  of  meal 
prevents  them  from  adhering  to  each  other  j  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  presence  of  air,  from  its  being  kept  moving 
onward  in  a  spiral  direction,  from  the  eye  to  the  periphery, 
also  keeps  the  flour  moving  onward  along  with  it :  conse- 
quently, when  the  flour  issues  out  from  between  the  lips  of 
the  millstones  in  this  lively  state,  it  contains,  in  the  interstices 
between  its  particles,  a  large  quantity  of  air ;  so  that,  if  you 
put  your  foot  upon  it  when  lying  in  the  meal-bin,  the  com- 
pressed air  will  blow  out  the  flour  ardund  your  foot  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  seen 
exemplified  by  compressing  a  small  quantity  rapidly  in  your 
hand.  Exactly  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  between  the 
millstones,  when  grinding  lively. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  twofold  function 
of  air  in  grinding,  as  above,  it  follows  that  compressed  air,  or 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  used  in  grinding  a  given 
quantity  of  wheat,  is  simply  an  increase  in  the  effect  produced 
in  both  these  capacities — i.  c.t  first,  compressed  air  exerts  a 
greater  force  in  keeping  the  particles  of  flour  from  adhering 
to  each  other ;  and  second,  it  exerts  a  greater  force  in  blow- 
ing the  flour  outwards  into  the  millstone-case,  in  which  latter 
capacity  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  centrifugal  action  of 
the  asperities  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  runner  upon  the 
flour.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  dress  of  the  runner,  as  it 
breaks  down  the  round  meal  into  fine  flour, "  kicks  the  latter 
outwards,"  if  we  may  use  a  Yankee  expression,  thereby  also 
subdividing  the  air,  which,  thus  becoming  further  compressed, 
follows  up  its  action  with  a  correspondingly-increased  force, 
the  two  forces  being  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  meal 
and  air  always  going  together.  The  notion  expressed  by  some 
patentees  and  writers,  that  "  a  current  of  air"  forced  in  be- 
tween the  millstones  blows  the  fine  flour  outwards,  across  the 
path  of  the  rough  meal,  leaving  the  latter  fast  between  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  grinding  surfaces,  is  highly  erroneous ;  for 
compressed  air  rather  prevents  such  being  effected  than  other- 


wise. And  besides,  were  this  erroneous  notion  actually  carried 
into  practice,  the  wheat  would  be  blown  through  the  furrows, 
without  being  ground.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is  what  all 
experience  teaches,  the  tendency  of  the  fine  flour  being  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  point  of  fact,  a  white  cloud  of  stive 
is  sometimes  seen  issuing  from  the  feed-pipe,  or  hopper,  up 
through  the  wheat,  in  examples  where  blast-fans  are  used,  as 
in  those  in  which  they  are  not ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
for  the  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  broken  grain,  towards  the 
eye  of  the  aperture  in  at  which  the  wheat  is  fed,  presents  less 
resistance  than  the  air  in  the  interstices  between  the  flour  on 
the  flouring  surface  of  the  stones.  No  doubt,  towards  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flouring  surface,  the  extra  force  of  the  com- 
pressed air  would  have  a  tendency  to  clean  the  lips  of  the 
stones,  as  it  were,  more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  air  in  its 
normal  state ;  but,  as  this  extra  force  is  less  than  the  force  of 
the  sharp,  grinding  edges,  it  would  consequently  have  little 
effect  until  the  flour  had  passed  out  beyond  this  grinding  force 
— i.  e.t  it  would  only  take  effect  between  the  lips  of  the  stones, 
which  do  not  grind. 

Compressed  air  increases  the  functional  effect  of  both  lands 
and  furrows.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  a  previous 
article,  that  the  lands  form  the  true  grinding  surface,  and 
that  the  function  of  the  furrows  is  to  feed  the  lands  with  the 
broken  grain  and  air;  and  millers  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  more  lively  tlie  lands  grind,  the  better 
the  furrows  draw,  and  the  faster  they  feed  the  grinding  sur- 
faces, and  so  on. 

But,  per  contra,  after  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  "  grinding  lively,"  millers  are  familiar  nth 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  narrow  limit  to  the  draught  of  the 
furrows,  which  obviously  involves  a  narrow  limit  also  to  the 
degree  of  compression  with  which  condensed  air  can  be  used 
in  grinding.  Hitherto,  the  use  of  compressed  air  in  grinding 
has  been  more  a  sham  than  a  reality,  the  more  popular  theory 
being  that  of  an  exhaust,  which  means  the  very  reverse  of 
compressed  air. 

ON   CONDENSED,  NORMAL,  AND  BABEFIED  AIR 

BETWEEN     THE     GRINDING     SURFACES    OF 

MILLSTONES. 

Certain  things  in  the  landscape  from  the  prominent  position 
which  they  occupy  are  continually  before  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, and  so  it  is  with  certain  things  nut  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  march  of  improvement  in  mills  and  milling.  One 
of  those  things  crop  out  at  the  point  from  which  we  start  on 
the  present  occasion— one  which  we  should  like  to  have 
avoided,  had  such  been  consistent  with  the  demands  of  onr 
subject ;  and  that  peculiar  thing  is,  the  so-called  "  plenum  ex- 
haust," one  of  those  new-fangled  ideas  which  has  received 
some  rather  queer  definitions.  It  has  been  said  that  English* 
men  have  an  instinctive  hatred  to  all  new-fangled  notions  »a 
politics  when  thev  first  make  their  appearance,  and  not  a  lev 
appear  to  carry  this  instinct  into  the  region  of  applied  science 
in  milling.  But  without  further  apology  for  again  exposing 
the  improper  use  of  the  word  plenum,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion put  upon  it  by  the  patentee  who  first  used  it,  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  involved  in  this  part  of  our  subject  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  for  when  people  advance  new  theories, 
and  affirm  that  they  carry  out  those  theories  into  practice  with 
comparative  success,  then  both  the  new  theory  and  the  net 
practice  are  not  only  open  to  public  investigation,  but  in  the 
present  case  imperatively  demand  it  of  the  agricultural  press. 

The  popular  meaning  of '•currents  of  air"  between  millstones 
is  evidently  much  exaggerated ;  but  this  may  be  passed  over, 
as  it  is  no  doubt  done  with  the  best  intention  possible  to  the 
public  welfare.  When  twice  the  quantity  t>f  wneat  is  ground 
per  hour  by  the  nse  of  a  combined  blast  and  exhaust,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  plan  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  norrosl  state, 
either  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  or  its  volume  n 
doubled.  The  latter  measured  vertically  is  incompatible  wiin 
the  production  of  an  equally  fine  sample  of  flour,  an  equal 
quality  of  flour  demanding  a  correspondingly  uniform  close- 
ness of  the  stones  at  the  flouring  surface.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  former—*.  e.t  twice  the  velocity— becomes  the  rule 
in  grinding  twice  the  quantity  of  wheat,  the  runner  making 
a  given  number  of  revolutions  in  both  cases  per  minute,  the 
length  of  the  current  being  measured  from  the  eye  to  jw 
periphery  along  the  furrows.    But  to  this  measurement  of  tne 
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length  of  the  current  of  air  through  between  the  millstones* 
an  objection  must  be  here  made ;  for  in  a  previous  paper  it 
was  shown  that  the  wheat  and  air  moved  together  in  a  spiral 
path  from  the  eye  to  the  periphery.  And  as  it  was  shown  in 
the  preceding  article  that  the  ratio  of  space  occupied  by  the 
wheat  and  air  remains  thesame  whatever  may  be  the  velocity  and 
density  of  the  air,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  spiral  cur- 
rent of  air  and  wheat  must  be  shortened  probably  one-half,  to 
make  up  for  twice  the  velocity,  or  half  the  time  for  a  given 
quantity  of  wheat  and  air  as  compared  with  the  normal  rule. 
We  say  advisedly  probably  one-half  the  length  of  the  current, 
for  this  moat  not  be  taken  as  an  established  rule,  the  different 
lengths  of  the  spiral  paths  or  currents  when  grinding  different 
quantities  in  equal  times  being  left  an  open  question  for  the 
solution  of  future  experiment.  We  only  suggest  here  that 
the  rule  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  space  (i.  <?.,  7  to  1)  points  to  pro- 
bably shortening  the  spiral  length  of  the  current  between  the 
stones  to  about  one-half,  approximately  speaking,  for  the  sake 
of  practical  argument,  reminding  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
that  mathematically  the  rule  is  not  exactly  correct,  the 
passage  of  air  through  between  millstones  being  subject  to  the 
lavs  of  friction,  as  in  passing  through  pipes,  &c.  But  the 
above  approximate  rule  of  one-half  the  length  will  be  suffi- 
ciently near  the  truth  for  the  argument  at  issue — viz.,  to  re- 
concile the  rule  of  the  fixed  ratio  of  space  with  the  popular 
notion  of  a  current  of  air,  together  with  the  practical  fact 
that  twice  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  actually  ground  in  a  given 
time,  and  for  this  the  shortening  of  the  current  as  above  will 
suffice  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  established 
doctrine  of  velocity  and  volume  in  pneumatic  science. 

The  volume  of  air  in  the  case  under  notice  (plenum  ex- 
bittst)  most,  according  to  hypothesis,  be  condensed.  To  what 
degree  proof  is  wanting.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  proof, 
we  shall  assume,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustration,  that 
two  atmospheres  are  condensed  into  the  bulk  of  one,  although 
this  hypothesis  greatly  exceeds  the  truth.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  plennm-exhaust  doctrine  and  practice,  four 
timo  the  quantity  of  air,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  passes 
tluongh  between  millstones  at  Dcptford  in  grinding  twice  the 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  of  this  quantity  two  atmospheres  are 
exhausted  into  the  stive-room,  along  with  the  hot  breath  and 
stive,  these  forming  the  plenum  of  dusty  air ;  the  other  two 
atmospheres  (forming  the  normal  supply)  passing  out  at  the 
meaUpout  along  with  the  flour,  as  when  grinding  without  a 
blast,  the  air  between  the  stones  and  in  the  millstone-case 
being  at  its  normal  density.  The  former  two  atmospheres,  we 
repeat,  form  the  plenum  of  dusty  air  forced  through  between 
tbe  stones,  and  these  are  said  to  be  sucked  away  to  the  stive 
room  by  the  exhaust-fan  as  fast  as  they  issue  out  into  the 
millstone-case,  but  without  employing  a  sufficient  exhausting 
power  to  induce  a  current  of  air  between  the  millstones  with- 
out a  blast.  True,  the  patentee  of  this  plenum-exhaust  pro- 
position also  claims  the  exhausting  a  plenum  of  dusty  air 
without  a  superadded  blast  from  a  blast-fan,  the  fanning  action 
of  the  runner  producing  the  plenum  of  dusty  air  in  the  mill- 
stone-case in  this  example. 

The  scientific  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  state- 
ments and  claims  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  place  the 
practical  question  at  issue,  relative  to  the  density  of  air  be- 
tween the  stones,  in  the  midst  of  cross  purposes  of  a  very 
conflicting  character.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
continue  the  assumption  of  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
between  the  millstones,  when  a  blast  fan  is  used,  and  only  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  when  grinding  without  a  super- 
a&fd  blast,  then  in  the  former  case  two  atmospheres  will  be 
required  in  the  millstone  case  to  balance  this  pressure,  so  as 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  one  atmos- 
phere in  the  millstone  case  will  balance  one  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  stones.  Three  questions  therefore  arise  for  solu- 
tion—(1)  the  effect  produced  by  an  cxhanst  fan  when  a  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres  is  used ;  (2)  the  effect  produced  by  a 
blast-fan  when  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  used  j  and 
(3)  the  exhaust  effect  produced  by  the  meal  in  flowing  down 
the  meal-spout  in  each  of  these  examples,  including  the  fan- 
ning and  blast  action  of  the  runner. 

(Ex.  1.)— The  exhaust  action  of  a  ran  always  rarefies  the 
tir.  Thus,  with  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  between  the 
<foues,  as  in  the  first  example,  and  two  in  the  millstone  case, 
then  if  one  of  the  latter  is  exhausted  the  equilibrium  would 
be  destroyed,  for  there  would  then  remain  only  a  pressure  of 


or.e  atmosphere  in  the  millstone  case  to  support  the  pressure 
of  two  atmospheres  between  the  stones,  consequently  a  cur- 
rent of  air  due  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  would  be 
induced  through  between  the  grinding  surfaces,  according  to 
the  common  popular  notion  of  exhaust,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  common  definition  of  the  plenum-exhaust  theory.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  virtually  disclaimed  in  the  above  quotation, 
from  the  specification  of  the  patentee  "  not  employing  a  suf- 
ficient exhausting  power,"  &c. 

(Ex.  2.) — In  the  second  example  of  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere between  the  stones  with  an  equal  pressure  in  the  mill- 
stone case  when  the  latter  is  removed  by  an  exhaust  fan,  an 
effluent  current  through  between  the  millstones  will  be  in- 
duced, with  a  force  due  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere— 
i.e.y  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  according  to  the 
common  calculation  at  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

(Ex.  3.) — The  last  example  is  one  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  what  is  more,  it  puts  in  jeopardy  the  practical  existence  of 
the  two  former  ones — the  first  and  second.  Thus  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  a  current  of  meal  down  the  meal-spout  ex- 
hausts more  air  from  the  millstone  case  than  what  presses 
through  between  the  stones  when  grinding  without  a  super- 
added blast,  the  back  of  the  upper  stone  being  open,  so  as  to 
supply  the  effluent  current  at  the  meal-spout  with  the  excess 
of  air  thus  carried  off  by  the  meal.  But  in  the  case  before 
us  the  eye  of  the  upper  stone  is  so  closed  as  to  cut  off  access 
to  air  down  between  the  back  of  the  upper  stone  and  the  case, 
so  that  the  exhaust  action  of  the  meal  in  flowing  down  the 
meal-spout  draws  its  total  supply  from  between  the  millstones, 
which  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose — more  especially  when 
the  stones  are  grinding  heavily.  Hence,  to  supply  this  de- 
mand, there  is  for  the  most  part,  in  practice,  either  an  imper- 
ceptible current  of  air  up  the  sides  of  the  meal-spout  into  the 
millstone  case,  or  else  some  artificial  mode  of  regulating  the 
supply  of  air  to  suit  the  demand  of  the  meal  by  slide  valves, 
peg  holes,  screens,  &c.,  as  stated  in  a  former  paper.  The  or- 
dinary plenum  of  air  in  the  millstone  case  is  therefore  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  down  exhaust  draught  of  the  meal  from 
the  meal-spout ;  so  that  when  the  ordinary  plenum  is  removed 
from  the  millstone-case  by  an  exhaust-fan,  the  exhaust  action 
of  the  fan  will  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  down  exhaust 
current  of  meal ;  so  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  current 
of  air  through  between  the  stones  will  remain  as  before — vie., 
that  due  to  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  on  the  influent  cur- 
rent, i.e.y  the  influent  current  flows  in  along  with  the  grain 
with  a  force  due  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Some  deny  that  the  fanning  action  of  the  grinding  surfaces 
of  the  stones  without  a  superadded  blast  produces  a  plenum  of 
air  in  the  millstone-case — the  effluent  current  from  the  meal- 
spout  being  always  equal  to  the  influent  current  at  the  eye  of 
tne  upper  stone— along  with  the  grain.  The  principal  argu- 
ment upon  which  this  objection  is  based,  is  that  of  a  lake 
through  which  a  river  flows ;  but  the  objection  is  untenable, 
and  the  argument  advanced  in  its  support  not  applicable,  as 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  always  higher  than  the  plane  o!  the 
surface  of  the  influent  stream ;  so  that  were  it  confined  in  a 
case  there  would  be  a  plenum  or  head  of  water,  while  the  lake 
is  a  head  of  the  effluent  stream  ;  for  although  the  excess  of 
pressure  in  the  millstone-case  over  that  of  the  atmosphere  is 
chiefly  due  to  heated  air,  there  is  nevertheless  a  slight  extra 
pressure  from  increase  of  quantity  also.  But  of  this  more 
after,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  millstone-caso 
separately ;  at  present  we  must  confine  our  observations  to  the 
exhaust  action  of  the  meal  in  carrying  air  along  with  it  down 
the  meal-spout,  and  the  effect  which  that  exhaust  has  to  induce 
a  cu  rrent  of  air  between  the  stones. 

We  have  thus  two  kinds  of  plenum-exhaust — the  normal 
and  artificial — and  these  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other  in  the  investigation  of  the  effect  they 
respectively  produce  upon  the  air  between  the  millstones. 

What  the  inventor  means  in  his  specification  (No.  12,636, 
1849)  by  the  former,  the  natural  kind— i.*.,  plenum-exhaust 
without  a  superadded  blast — has  reference  to  all  excess  of 
pressure  within  the  millstone-case  over  that  of  one  atmosphere, 
whether  it  is  produced  by  heat,  vapour,  stive,  or  by  air  dis- 
charged from  between  the  stones ;  and  what  he  means  by  ne 
second  kind,  the  artificial  plenum,  is  the  addition  of  the  air 
produced  by  a  superadded  blast  to  the  natural  plenum. 

In  another  class  of  patents,  under  each  of  the  three  kinds  of 
exhausts  introduced  into  this  country  from  America,  France, 
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and  Holland  prior  to  1840  (the  date  of  the  plenum-exhaust), 
more  than  the  plenum  of  dusty  air  (according  to  the  above 
1840  patent)  is  exhausted  from  the  millstone-case ;  the  pres- 
sure within  it  being  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  other 
words,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  millstone-case. 
Into  the  details  of  these  we  do  not  go  at  present;  the  ques- 
tion now  under  notice  being  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
current  of  air  between  the  stones  by  a  partial  vacuum.  And, 
what  is  more  to  the  point  as  a  practical  question  of  fact  in 
milling,  the  partial  vacuum  is  the  only  one  that  merits  a  serious 
consideration ;  for  in  the  mill  there  is  no  such  thing  as  plenum- 
exhaust,  according  to  the  above  definition ;  the  successful  rule 
being  invariably  a  partial  vacuum — i.e.,  the  mote  the  air  in 
the  millstonc-case  is  rarefied,  the  more  successful  the  practice, 
other  things  being  equal.  From  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  exhaust  question  to  the  readers  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  we  propose  devoting  a  whole  paper  to  its 
details ;  so  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  one  we  shall 
only  dispose  of  those  points  raised  in  the  premises  not  yet  dis- 
cussed in  the  form  of  proportional  propositions. 

The  effect  of  exhaust  in  this  partial-vacuum  sense  is  proved 
by  experiments  to  be  an  increase  of  air  between  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  millstones,  and  the  increase  is  directly  as  it  in- 
creases the  speed  of  grinding,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the 
current  of  wheat  to  that  of  the  air  being  always  7  to  1,  in 
bulk,  as  formerly  shown ;  but  in  the  ratio  ox  quantity  probably 
rather  more  than  this,  when  grinding  very  lively,  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  the  air,  one  cubic  loot  of  air  at  the  common 
density  of  the  atmosphere  being  used  to  five  cubic  feet  of 
wheat,  i.  *.,  the  ratio  of  5  to  1.  And  the  increase  thus  pro- 
duced takes  place,  as  formerly  explained,  by  the  shortening  of 
the  spiral  path  which  they  traverse  from  the  eye  to  the  peri- 
phery, there  being  a  corresponding  decrease  of  time  to  the  in- 
crease of  speed  of  grinding,  and  so  forth. 

This  increase  of  air  between  the  stones,  more  especially  be- 
tween the  flouring  surfaces,  is,  m  the  technical  language  of 
the  mill,  an  increase  in  the  liveliness  of  grinding,  or  simply 
"  grinding  more  lively." 

This  increase  of  liveliness  upon  the  flouring  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  a  diminution  of  heat  and  vapour,  as  previously 
explained,  the  reduced  quantity  of  heat  thus  produced 
being  carried  off  bv  the  rarefied  air  in  a  manner  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  accumulation  in  the  millstone-case  and  stones,  both 
being  kept  cool  as  compared  with  the  old  system,  in  which  the 
larger  quantity  of  heat-producing  and  increase  of  liquidation 
thereby  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  meal 
upon  the  flouring  surfaces,  to  the  exclusion  of  air ;  whereas 
the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  leaves  more 
space  for  air,  thereby  producing  livelier  grinding. 

In  the  technical  language  of  the  mill,  the  production  of  liqui- 
faction  and  the  filling  up  of  the  interstices  between  the  parti- 
cles of  meal  upon  the  flouring  surface,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
normal  quantity  of  air,  is  known  by  various  local  terms,  such 
as  "clogging,"  " glaring/*  and  the  like,  these  bein$  different 
in  different  localities,  but  in  every  case  the  meaning  is  one  and 
the  same,  and  easily  accounted  for,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  laws  of  physical  science,  when  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  recognised  as  above. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  air  is  sucked  or  exhausted 
through  between  the  millstones,  on  the  principle  of  air  rushing 
into  a  vacuum,  is,  if  possible,  something  worse  than  a  mistake. 
This  will  appear  in  its  true  light  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  antagonistic  forces  involved,  the  one  the 
force  of  the  grinding  surfaces,  and  the  other  the  force  pro- 
duced by  the  exhaust ;  and  as  the  former  is  by  far  the  greatest, 
the  latter  can  have  no  practical  effect  in  exhausting  the  air 
between  the  stones,  even  were  a  perfect  vacuum  produced  in 
the  millstone-case.  The  fanciful  but  fallacious  idea  of  sucking 
the  fine  flour  through  the  particles  of  coarse  meal  fast  between 
the  flouring  surfaces  has  already  been  disposed  of  as  incom- 
patible with  the  wedge-shaped  space  between  the  stones  and 
the  closeness  of  the  stones  at  the  flouring  surface  required  to 
produce  flue  flour.  And  even  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  compatible  with  the  wedge-shaped  space,  the 
ratio  of  space  occupied  by  the  wheat  and  air  would  remain  un- 
altered, for  the  exhaust  cannot  suck  out  the  fine  flour  without 
sucking  out  air  at  the  same  time,  and  vice  vend;  but  the  in- 
crease of  speed  in  grinding  is  contrary  to  this  hypothesis,  so 
that  it  tosses  the  former  to  the  winds  along  with  the  latter. 
Moreover,  were  this  sucking  theory  true,  the  effect  produced 


upon  the  flouring  surface  would  be  an  increase  of  heat,  bqui- 
faction,  &c,  but  a  decrease  of  lively  grinding,  which  is  sko  the 
reverse  of  what  universal  experience  teaches.  In  short,  from 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  it  is  viewed  this  popular  sucking 
idea  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

ON  THE  DENSITY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  THE 
MILLSTONE  CASE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  BLAST 
AND  EXHAUST  APPABATUS. 

The  old  hand-mill  and  ass-mill  were  not  inclosed  in  a  case. 
In  the  patriarohial  period,  when  they  were  in  daily  use,  the 
modern  title  of  "  dusty  miller"  was  unknown.  At  that  time 
the  stive  did  not  float  in  the  atmosphere,  to  powder  people's 
clothes,  until  the  dressing  of  the  meal  was  commenced.  But 
as  soon  as  the  hot  grinding  system  began,  and  the  runner  to  be 
driven  at  a  rapid  velocity,  floating  stive  was  produced,  when 
Necessity,  the  mother  of  Invention,  gave  birth  to  the  millstone 
case ;  and  to  that  date  the  miller  may  trace  the  fountain-had 
of  the  major  half  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  mill ;  and, 
doubtless,  many  will  find  an  interest  in  tracing  their  troubles 
to  the  fountain-head. 

But  stive  does  not  float  in  a  vacuum  $  and  whether  the  preg- 
nant idea  which  this  met  suggests  can  be  said  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate parent  of  plenum  exhaust  and  the  other  members  of  the 
modern  exhaust  family  or  not.  the  met  itself  is  nevertheless 
significant  enough,  and  highly  instructive  in  many  respects, 
while  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  practical  questions  that  demand 
of  the  miller  an  experimental  solution.  Thus  the  particles  of 
floating  stive  are,  doubtless,  not  all  of  the  same  or  equal 
weight,  so  that  the  finer  or  lighter  particles  will  float  in  an  at- 
mosphere less  dense  than  will  the  coarser  or  heavier  particles. 
Thus  far,  reason  may  fairly  solve  the  problem  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  practice  in  general ;  but  manifest  as  the  soundness  of 
the  solution  may  be,  experiment  is  nevertheless  imperntiTely 
necessary  to  determine  the  matter,  nolens  to  the  satisfaction  of 
science  than  the  demands  of  progress  in  the  milL  In  other 
words,  by  reversing  the  question,  it  mav  be  put  in  the  form  of 
an  interrogatory,  thus:  Which  of  ail  the  exhaust  sjstcnw 
produces  the  least  stive  P  And  which  of  all  the  blast  systems 
or  compressed-air  systems  produces  the  most  stive  ?  The  tvo 
questions  are,  in  practice,  inseparable  :  for  if  stive  will  not 
float  in  a  vacuum,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  air  may  be  compressed 
to  a  degree  to  carry  flour  in  suspension  which  would  not  float 
in  air  at  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  rising  and  railing  of  the  barometer  with  the 
changes  in  the  weather  indicated  by  the  same,  as  experienced ; 
and,  what  is  more,  these  barometrical  indications  further  prove 
that  vapour  at  a  low  temperature  will  not  float  in  a  vacuum, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  more  readily  in  a  dense  atmosphere  than 
in  a  rarefied  one — temperatures  being  equal. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  article  the  different  kinds  of 
exhausts  were,  for  the  purpose  of  special  argument,  divided 
into  two  classes— via.,  plenum-exhausts  and  vacuum-exhausts. 
From  the  former  being  an  unpopular  expression,  and  also 
improper  because  it  has  no  reality  to  represent  it  in  prac- 
tice, *.*.,  no  means  hat  yet  been  discovered  for  efedbgfo 
third  kind,  the  division  is,  of  course,  subject  to  objection. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  in  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing; but,  using  the  division  as  formerly  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  plenum-exhausts  produce  the  most  float- 
ing stive,  and  the  vacuum-exhausts  the  least  quantity  of  sus- 
pended stive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  millstone-case.  And 
the  same  conclusion  applies  to  vapour ;  the  plenum-esliausts 
producing  the  largest  quantity,  otner  things,  as  temperature, 
«c.,  being  equal.  The  first  and  second  kind  of  plenum  ex- 
hausts have  both  been  in  use,  and  are  in  practice  at  the  present 
time 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  facts  of  the  case  will  suffice  to 
show  the  soundness  of  both  these  conclusions.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  plenum-exhausts,  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  miHstone-csse  is 
presumed  to  be  preserved  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Be- 
fore the  exhaust  is  applied  the  air  is  of  greater  density,  conse- 
quently more  stive  will  float  in  It ;  but  the  discovery  having 
been  made — or  rather  assumed  to  have  been  made— in  1849 
that  the  exact  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  true  degree  of 
pressure  (151bs.  to  the  square  inch)  for  producing  the  talis- 
manic  effect  required  bv  millers  to  economise  the  stive,  and,  as 
the  atmosphere  is  of  different  densities  at  different  altitudes— we 
may,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the  argument  in  scientific  fonn, 
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farther  assume  the  altitude  of  the  Deptford  Mills,  or  London ,  tho 
true  level  contemplated  by  the  inventor — it  follows  that  the 
object  of  the  improvement  covered  by  the  discovery  is  to 
exhaust  this  surplus  density ,  or  plenum,  in  the  millstone-case, 
and,  by  so  doins;,  less  stive  will  float  in  its  atmosphere  ;  while, 
with  this  surplus  sir,  the  stive  and  vapour  are  at  the  same 
tine  removed  to  the  stive-room.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vacuum-exhaust,  or  partial  vacuum-exhaust,  involves  a  rarefied 
state  of  the  air  in  the  millstone-case ;  and,  as  this  rarefied  state  is 
kept  up  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  exhaust-apparatus,  less 
stire  will  be  removed  from  the  meal  as  it  issues  from  the  lips 
of  the  stones  to  float  in  this  less  dense  atmosphere  of  the  mill- 
stone-case than  in  the  above  plenum  example  of  a  neater 
density ;  and  the  argument  also  applies  to  vapour  at  the  low 
temperature  in  question.  The  rationale  of  both  is  thus 
simple  and  conclusive  in  each  of  the  two  cases — vis.,  a  plenum- 
cxhaust  separates  more  stive  from  the  meal  than  a  vacuum- 
ethaust. 

The  third  kind  of  plenum-exhaust  not  being  a  practical  ques- 
tion in  the  mill,  we  must  drop  it  at  present,  its  true  place  in  the 
series  of  papers  being  that  of  a  fallacy,  &c.,  and  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  the  details  of  the  different  kinds  of  exhausts  pre- 
riously  noticed,  taking;  the  American  flour-pump  elevator  as  an 
example  of  the  first  kind  of  exhausts,  and  in  which  the  flour  is 
elevated  by  the  force  of  the  exhaust  current ;  the  French  im- 
provement of  the  American  flour-pump,  patented  in  England 
in  1SMJ  (vis.,  No.  11,084),  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind 
of  exhausts— one  in  which  the  eye  of  the  upper  millstone-case 
is  dosed  and  the  air  in  tike  millstone-case  exhausted  to  a  de- 
gree of  density  insufficient  to  elevate  the  meal,  the  meal  and 
rtivc  brinjj  removed  together,  either  by  the  common  carrying 
and  elevating  apparatus  in  use,  as  creepers  and  cup  traveller- 
bands  or  else  down  an  incHued  shute  to  a  flour-Din  below ; 
and,  for  sn  example  of  the  third  kind  of  exhausts,  the  exhaust- 
ing of  the  stive,  not  air,  and  vapour  from  the  millstone-case 
tarwgh  a  separate  tube  from  that  which  discharges  tho  meal, 
the  exhausting  power  producing  a  partial  vacuum. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  air  within  the  mill- 
stone-case is  less  dense  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  otherwise 
it  would  not  flow  into  the  millstone-case ;  but  of  greater  density 
than  either  of  the  latter  two.  The  third  example  embraces 
tho*  most  commonly  in  use,  although  erroneously  termed 
llesum-exhausts ;  and  in  all  of  them  which  have  come  under 
oar  notice  the  air  in  the  millstone-case  is  more  dense  than  in 
the  second.  It  follows,  therefore,  according  to  the  above 
genera!  rule — vis.,  the  quantity  of  floating  stive  is  directly  as 
the  density  of  the  air  within  the  millstone-case,  that  the  first 
"ample  produces  and  removes  most  stive,  the  third  example 
the  next  largest  quantity  of  stive,  and  the  second  the  smallest 
quantity  of  floating  stive.  The  same  data  apply  to  vapour, 
awuming  that  temperatures  and  other  things  are  equal— ix., 
that  quantities  of  neat,  vapour,  and  stive  are  produced  and 
discharged  into  the  millstone-case. 

Other  things,  however,  as  the  quantities  of  heat,  vapour,  and 
stire,  are  not  equal  in  each  of  the  above  three  kinds  of 
exhausts— indeed  they  cannot  be  so ;  while  under  different 
samples  of  each  land,  heat,  vapour,  and  stive  are  very 
diversified  as  to  quantity.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance, 
that  a  difference  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  roUl- 
stone-case  produces  a  difference  of  temperature ;  a  difference  of 
temperature,  again,  produces  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
^pour ;  while  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  this  latter  pro- 
wee*  s  difference  in  the  speed  of  grinding,  and  so  forth. 
Hence  the  innumerable  details  to  which  such  diversities  rive 
roe— details  which  are,  perhaps,  more  of  a  chemical  tnan 
"wehanieal  character  (as  stated  in  a  previous  paper)  j  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  chemical  phenomena  are  produced  oy 
tome  diversity  or  other  in  the  mechanism  and  working  of 
the  exhausting  apparatus. 

The  forts  01  the  case  in  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  vacuum- 
tthausto  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  by  any  tyro  in  mill- 
meehanics ;  but,  owing  to  the  hold  which  plenum-exhaust  has 
upon  the  public  mind,  and-  the  fallacious  notions  at  one  time 
generally  entertained,  but  now  for  the  moat  part  shaken  to  the 
•mat,  it  will  be  advisable  to  so  into  the  facts  of  each  kind  of 
raniam-exhaust  separately  in  detail,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
plenum-exhaust. 

(!)•  In  the  American  elevating  flour-pump,  a  perfect  vacuum 
tang  produced  under  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  millstone  case 
rawes  into  the  derating  tubes  with*  force  dm  to  that  of  the 


atmosphere,  151bs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  pumps  working, 
for  example,  on  the  exhaust  principle,  at  the  top  of  the 
elevator  in  the  hopper-bay  room.  If  we  assume  that  the 
pumps  are  worked  on  the  blast  or  force-pump  principle,  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced,  only  in  this  case  the  pumps 
would  bo  below  near  the  millstone-case,  while  the  air  that 
blows  the  flour  through  the  elevating-tube  would  be  com- 
pressed air  to  the  extent  required  by  the  reaction  of  the  meal ; 
nut  on  the  exhaust  Bide  of  the  piston,  or  when  the  piston  was 
rising  and  exhausting,  the  air  as  it  flows  into  the  piston- 
chamber  or  cylinder  would  be  rarefied  air.  And  the  tact  that 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere  flows  into  the  millstone-case  proves 
that  the  air  in  its  interior  is  less  dense  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  were  an  opening  made  in 
the  millstone-ease  under  plenum-exliaust,  the  air  in  the  mill- 
stone-case would  flow  out  at  such  an  opening,  because  the 
pressure  inside  is  always  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pressure 
outside.  To  some  extent  the  fanning-action  of  the  runner, 
especiallv  when  furnished  with  vahes  on  the  periphery,  has 
been  said  by  some  to  produce  a  compressed  current  up  the 
elevating-tube ;  but  such  in  point  of  fact  is  a  mistaken  notion, 
and  even  were  it  not,  instead  of  being  an  objection  to  the 
above  data,  is  the  reverse,  for  it  docs  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
reduce  the  exhaust-action  of  the  flour-pump,  which  must 
always  be  taken  as  the  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  air 
in  the  millstone-case  is  rarefied,  as  also  of  the  velocity  and 
force  of  the  influent  current  of  air  to  feed  the  pumps ;  no 
doubt  the  weight  of  the  meal  being  elevated  up  the  elevating- 
tubes  increases  the  density  of  the  air  above  what  it  would  be 
were  there  no  meal  suspended  in  it,  but  it  cannot  increase  it  to 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  outside. 

(2).  In  the  second  example,  the  influx  of  external  air  is 
excluded  from  the  millstone-case  under  the  modem  but 
fallacious  expression  of  "  closing  the  eye  of  the  upper  mill- 
stone," so  that  the  air  in  the  millstone-case  is  greatly  more 
rarefied  than  in  examples  of  the  first  kind,  the  whole  of  the  air 
exhausted  passing  through  between  the  grinding-surfaccs. 
The  actual  degree  to  which  the  air  has  been,  and  is  now 
being,  rarefied  in  the  millstone-case  is  a  Question  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  nothing  having  been  done  experi- 
mentally to  determine  the  actual  degree  of  exhaustion ;  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  given  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  air  that 
passes  through  between  the  millstones,  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  milt- 
stone-case  may  be  kept  rarefied  to  a  degree  which  may  thus  be 
approximated,  and  at  no  great  expense  of  motive-power  to 
work  the  pumps,  as  cylinders  of  a  small  diameter  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  the  air  which  thus  passes 
through  between  the  millstones,  although  rarefied  several 
hundred  times.  And  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  will 
appear  more  manifest  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  air 
thus  exhausted  would  only  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
particles  of  flour,  were  the  air  not  rarefied  air,  the  flour-stive 
and  air  being  removed  together  through  the  tube  of  the 
elevating  and  conveying  apparatus. 

(3).  In  examples  of  the  third  kind,  the  principal  amount 
of  stive  with  a  portion  of  the  air  and  vapour  is  removed  from 
the  millstone-case  into  the  stive-room  by  the  exhaust-fan, 
while  the  meal  exhausts  the  remainder  of  the  stive,  air,  and 
vapour  down  the  meal-spont. 

The  exhaust  process  of  the  proposition  thus  enunciated  has 
two  active  exhausts,  the  meal  and  the  fan,  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, if  there  is  no  exhaust-valve  or  check-tall  in  the  meal-spout 
to  prevent  an  up-current ;  but  with  an  exhaust  valve,  the  ex- 
haust action  of  the  meal  would  then  be  intermittent ;  conse- 
quently the  proposition- is  one  of  cross  purposes,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  paper,  in  which  attention  was  drawn  to  the  exhaust 
action  of  the  fan  up  the  stive-spout,  being  against  the  natural 
exhaust  action  of  trie  meal  down  the  meal-spout. 

We  have  now  to  oritur  up  part  of  the  details  of  this  ques- 
tion of  cross  purposes,  leaving  the  remainder  to  subsequent 
papers  so  as  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  air  in  the  millstone-case  in  examples  of  this  kind  of 
exhaust  is  rarefied  as  in  examples  of  the  second  kind,  although 
the  mode  of  exhausting  the  air  is  less  perfect,  owing  to  the 
different  methods  of  discharging  the  meal  down  the  meal»spout. 
Thus  with  flapor  hinge-valves,  balance  or  louvre-valves,  or  slide* 
valves,  or  check-tails,  the  exhaust  action  of  the  meal  is  inter- 
mittent, the  meal  being  discharged  in  gulps  or  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  so  that  between  the  discharges  or  when  the  tttbe  is 
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as  in  the  second  kind  of  exhausts,  with  this  difference  in  the 
degree  of  exhalation,  that  the  weight  of  the  meal  when  it 
accumulate*  to  a  certain  quantity  must  exceed  the  pressure  of 
the  air  outside,  otherwise  the  valve  would  not  open ;  and  this 
weight  it  will  readily  be  seen  determines  the  degree  of  rarity 
of  the  air  within  the  millstone-case.  As  soon  as  the  weight 
of  the  meal  exceeds  this  degree  of  rarity  or  ontside  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  the  valve  opens  and  allows  the  meal  or  the 
greater  port  of  it  to  flow  out,  but  at  every  such  discharge  of 
meal  there  must  be  an  influx  of  less  or  more  air  into  the 
millstone-case  up  the  meal-spout ;  and  this  influx  of  air  up 
the  meal-spout  may  perhaps  lie  equal  in  quantity  to.  if  not 
neater  than  what  passes  through  between  the  millstones. 
Hence  the  difficulty  at  getting  the  actual  tacts  of  the  case  at 
issue.  But  whatever  may  be  the  actual  supply  of  air  at  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  from  both  these  sources,  its  volume 
is  so  rarefied  as  to  feed  the  exhaust  action  of  the  fan  and  meal 
in  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  physical  science, 
i .  f.,  the  pump  barrel  is  filled  at  every  stroke  fall.  In  other 
words,  although  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  cross  purposes 
its  solution  is  manifest  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  science,  as  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  quantity  of  rarefied  air  thrown  into 
the  stive-room  and  the  compression  of  that  rarefied  air  to  its 
original  bulk. 

As  a  question  of  fact  in  practice,  the  additional  quantity  of 
air  discharged  in  each  of  the  above  three  esses  into  the  mill- 
stone-case by  the  use  of  blast  and  exhaust  fans,  as  compared 
with  the  normal  supply  when  neither  is  used,  is  so  small  as 
hardly  to  merit  notice.  True,  according  to  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  certain  civil  engineers  referred  to  in  a  previous 
paper,  the  additional  quantity  of  air  is  considerable ;  out  such 
experiments  have  already  been  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
reliance,  owing  to  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  the  air  measured  being  evidently  rarefied  air,  but  counted 
as  of  the  normal  density  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
fallacious  conclusion,  for  air  may  easily  be  rarefied  ten  thou- 
sand times. 

In  each  of  the  above*  three  kinds  of  exhaust  the  air  is  fed 
in  at  the  eye  along  with  the  grain,  and  discharged  from  between 
the  grinding  surfaces  all  round  the  periphery  of  the  millstones, 
but  generally  it  is  exhausted  through  a  spout  at  one  side,  and 
this  again  involves  another  series  of  cross  purposes  of  a  very 
anomalous  character  in  certain  individual  examples,  satisfac- 
torily accounting  for  failure  in  some,  bad  unequal  work  in 
others,  while  it  endangers  the  very  existence  of  that  fine-spun 
modern  theory  of  plenum  exhaust.  Thus,  in  the  American 
elevating  flour-pump  example  of  the  first  kind,  the  principal 
supply  of  air  for  elevating  the  meal  is  fed  in  at  the  eye  of  the 
upper  millstone,  from  whence  it  passes  in  a  direct  current 
radially  to  the  meal-spout  j  while  the  air  from  between  the 
stones  is  being  discharged  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  ray 
three  quadrants  of  the  circle.  What  may  be  the  actual  effect 
thus  produced  upon  the  aeration  and  ventilation  of  the  mill- 
stones we  shall  not  presume,  in  a  concluding  paragraph. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  the  exhaust  action  cannot  be 
of  equal  force  all  round  the  millstone-case,  hence  the  air  within 
it  cannot  be  of  equal  density,  i.  e.,  unequal  things  cannot  be 
considered  equal  according  to  the  laws  of  physical  science,  let 
patentees  and  their  patrons  say  what  they  may  to  the  con- 
trary in  patent  law  suits.  In  examples  of  the  second  kind, 
the  exhaust  action  of  the  flour-pump,  or  rather  air-pump,  is 
more  uniform,  as  it  now  draw*  its  supply  of  air  wholly  from 
between  the  millstones,  all  round  the  periphery ;  but  still  the 
force  of  the  exhaust  action  is  somewhat  greater  at  the  side 
next  the  meal-spout  than  in  the  opposite  side,  but  the  air  in 
the  case  being  considerably  rarefied  the  difference  in  its  density 
will  not  be  great. 

ON      THE      COMPARATIVE     MERITS     O*     THE 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VACUUM  EXHAUSTS. 

In  the  preceding  paper  two  plans  were  noticed  for 
economising  stive  and  obviating  heating,  &c.,  the  one  under 
the  second  kind  of  vacuum  exhaust,  and  the  other  under  the 
third  kind  of  vacuum  exhaust.  In  the  former  the  stive  and 
flour  are  removed  from  the  millstone  case  by  a  common  spout, 
as  formerly  shown ;  but  in  the  latter  a  portion  of  the  stive  is 
separated  from  the  meal — one  portion  being  exhausted  down 
the  meal-spout  by  the  exhaust  action  of  the  mealy  and  the 


other  bring  exhausted  up  into  a  stive-room  by  the  eibasn 
action  of  a  fan.  Both  plans  were  introduced  into  this  country 
from  France  in  1&46,  the  former  under  patent  No.  11,08*  sad 
the  latter  unpatented.  In  a  former  article  objections  were 
raised  to  the  practice  of  separating  the  stive  from  the  floor,  ai 
in  patent  No.  12,636  of  ISM,  and  in  the  French  and  Diteh 
plans  ntrodiiced,  the  former  into  England  in  1846  sad  the 
Utter  into  Scotland  in  1848,  both  without  patent,  with  s  bag 
list  of  plans  for  thus  separating  the  stive,  patented  sines  1849, 
and  this  objection  has  been  repeated  in  several  subsequent  pi- 
pers, but  without  going  into  the  practical  details  is  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  the  objection 
being  generally  put  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory.  We  ire 
now  in  a  position  to  go  into  such  details  of  proof,  sad  also  to 
discuss  the  comparative  merits  and  advantages  of  both  plana,  m 
as  to  show  the  progress  thus  made  in  the  general  march  of  in- 
provement  in  nulls  and  milling  up  to  this  date. 

As  there  are  several  varieties  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
exhaust  in  question,  and  as  many  of  these  are  worthless,  we 
shall  select  two  examples—one  from  each  that  are  the  nenen 
to  each  other  in  merit,  or  in  the  effects  which  they  respectively 
produce.  In  other  words,  we  shall  select  two  exaauks  ob- 
structed on  the  most  improved  principles,  as  this  will  enable 
millers  to  institute  comparisons  each  with  the  exhaust  appa- 
ratus of  his  own  mill,  where  either  of  the  buds  is  in  «. 
It  will  also,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  be  adum- 
hie  to  give  to  the  three  kinds  of  vacuum  exhausts  technical 
names,  the  better  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  a 
manner  to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  millers  in  general. 
Thus,  the  first  kind  of  exhaust,  •'.  *.,  the  American  flour  pump, 
from  its  being  an  elevating  vacuum  exhaust,  may,  with  pro- 
propriety,  be  technically  termed  "Elevating  exhaust.w  We 
do  not  intend  to  do  more  than  mention  this  kind  at  present, 
as  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and,  from  its  approaching  do*lj 
to  the  character  of  plenum  exhaust  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
air  is  rarefied  in  the  millstone  case,  4c.,  what  little  we  hare  to 
say  of  its  merits  and  demerits  will  be  said  with  more  ad- 
vantage under  the  article  Plenum  Exhaust. 

The  second  kind  of  vacuum-exhaust  is  the  former  of  the  show 
two  under  consideration  in  this  paper;  and  as  the  air, stire, 
and  vapour  are  exhausted  through  the  meal-spout  into  the 
meal-room,  it  may,  therefore,  be  technically  termed  either  the 
"  meal-spout-exhaust "  or  "meal-room-exhaust."  We  shall 
adopt  the  latter  as  the  more  scientific  and  comprehensive,  at  i 
single  meal-spout  is  liable  to  objection,  and  as  several  propo- 
sitions are  just  now  enunciated  for  practical  solntion  wnkh 
the  term  "  meal-spout-exhaust''  would  not  cover ;  bntas  the 
meal  and  stive  are  economised  together,  without  being  sepa- 
rated, "  meal-room-exhaust "  covers  the  process  in  accordance 
with  the  scientific  demands  of  technical  terms ;  and,  as  the  air, 
stive,  and  vapour  in  the  third  kind  of  vacuum-exhavst  are 
exhausted  and  blown  into  a  stive-room,  it  may  therefore  be 
technically  termed  "  ative-room-exhaust,"  as  this  term  eotert 
the  process.  The  elevating  blast  of  America  may  he  tewed 
elevating  blast  exhaust.  As  the  natural  flow  of  the  meal  dow 
the  meal-spout  exhausts  from  the  millstone-case  the  air  that 
passes  through  between  the  atones,  but  leaving  the  air  in  the  mill- 
stone-case wnen  there  is  only  one  meal-spout  of  a  somewhat 
greater  density  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  s  speciei « 
plenum-exhaust  according  to  the  modern  interpretation  pat 
upon  the  word  plenum,  there  being  little  or  no  extrs  pressure 
inside  when  the  stones  are  grinding  lively  and  cool,  or  where 
there  are  several  meal-spouts.  It  may,  therefore,  be  term** 
the  "  natural  plenum  •exhaust,"  while  the  patented  propounoB 
of  removing  all  extra  pressure  within  the  millstone-case  ore* 
and  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  an  exhaast-»> 
in  combination  with  the  natural  exhaust,  may  be  termed  the 
"artificial  plenum-stive-room-exhaust"  or  simply  "artificial 
plenum-exhaust"  We  have  thus  altogether  three  km« « 
plenum-exhausts  and  three  kinds  of  vacuum-exhausts;  and 
these,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  may  be  tabulated  that : 

1.  Elevating  blast-exhaust. 

2.  Natural  plenum-exhausts. 
Artificial  plenum-exhausts. 
Elevating-exhausts. 

2.  Meal-room-exhausts. 

3.  Stive-room-exhaust*. 

Of  these  six  kinds  of  exhausts— ell  of  which  aw  n«f  inJ? 
with  the  exception  of  the  artificial  plenum,  which  »  ww**! 


Plenum 


Vacuum 


It 
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m  will  subsequently  be  shown— we  have,  as  formerly  stated, 
selected  the  second  and  third  of  the  vacuum-exhausts  as  the 
subject  of  our  present  paper,  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
thst  may  be  said  to  possess  merit  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  remaining  four  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  article, 
sot  on  account  of  their  merit,  bat  because  of  the  erroneous 
notions  so  generally  entertained  about  them — erroneous  notions 
which  are  greatly  retarding  the  progress  of  permanent  im- 
prorement  in  the  mill,  and  which,  therefore,  require  to  be 
toned  to  the  winds  for  just  no  more  than  thev  are  worth. 

Very  few  of  the  meal-room  exhausts  which  hare  been  pa- 
tented in  this  country  are  reduced  to  practice  and  in  working 
operation  at  the  present  time,  although  the  sequel  will  show 
that  they  possess  more  than  equal  merit,  as  compared  with 
rtiTMwm  exhausts,  which  are  now  common  in  most  large 
mills.  Add  to  this  the  met  that  the  best  stive-room  exhausts 
are  still  subject  to  heavy  patent  charges,  while  meal-room  ex- 
hausts are  not ;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to 
the  former  (the  separation  of  the  stive)  will  appear  all  the 
more  singular  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

This  peculiar  state  of  things  is  easily  traceable  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes :  First,  The  meal-spout  exhaust  was  patented 
in  UH6,  as  a  communication,  by  a  patent  agent,  uho,  if  the 
proprietor  of  the. patent,  manifestly  neither  understood  the 
wljert  nor  the  value  of  his  patent  if  properly  carried  out ;  but 
most  likely  he  had  no  interest  in  it.  In  short,  nothing  was 
tone  to  carry  the  project  successfully  into  practice ;  conse- 
quently, it  fell  to  the  ground,  its  merits  being  almost  unknown 
to  millers.  Second,  The  stive-room  exhaust  was  introduced 
by  a  wealthy  miller,  who  worked  it  himself  for  several  years, 
but  upon  a  very  erroneous  plan,  as  will  be  shown  under 
"Plenum  Exhaust,"  he  (the  introducer)  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  function  of  exhaust.  At  this  time  (1840),  the  general 
idea  amongst  millers  was  to  separate  and  economise  the  stive, 
ciuaosting  and  filtering  away  the  heated  air  and  vapour  at 
the  same  time ;  whereas  the  true  theory,  is  to  rarefy  the  air 
is  the  millstone-case  to  a  degree,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  stive,  the  heating  of  the  stones,  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture.  The  two  theories,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are 
»  totally  unlike  each  other  as  hardly  to  bear  a  practical  com- 
parison ;  and,  as  the  latter  theory  was  unknown  to  millers,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  was  overlooked  by  them,  the  exhaust  appa- 
ratus for  carrying  it  out  was  of  course  either  misunderstood  or 
tnaervahwd.  In  1849  the  plenum  stive-room  exhaust  was 
patented  by  a  wealthy,  persevering  patentee,  who  gave,  we  are 
t«M,  £10,000  for  his  patent  (No.  11,342,  1840) ;  so  that, 
with  a  large  capital  invested  and  at  stake,  he  was  compelled, 
u  it  were,  to  fight  the  battle  of  Exhaust;  and  fought  it  he 
»**,  successfully,  ever  since,  but  whether  as  a  plenum-exhaust 
or  fseuum-exhaust  we  shall  in  the  meantime  leave  our  readers 
to  determine,  the  facts  of  the  case  being  amply  sufficient  to 
4jwi  for  themselves,  and  answer  the  question.  Thira\  Ever 
unee  1849  there  has  been  an  amount  of  legal  proceedings 
raised  against  all  who  have  adopted  stive-room  exhausts,  such 
u  almost  to  keep  both  the  bar  and  milling  trade  '*  stive-blind," 
»  we  formerly  expressed  it,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  so 
that  millers  have  all  the  time  been  afraid  to  adopt  any  other 
bad  of  exhaust,  for  fear  of  infringing  this  one  !  Hence  the 
general  conclusion,  tram  these  three  causes ;  for,  had  the  meal- 
room  exhaust  received  an  equal  amount  of  patronage  and  im- 
provement which  the  stive-room  exhaust  has  received,  we 
ww  that  public  opinion  would  be  otherwise  expressed  than  it 
ww  is,  u  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  notice  the  above  state  of 
liulP>  purposely  to  enlist  the  unbiassed  attention  of  our 
waters  in  the  investigation  of  the  two  plans  of  exhaust  in 
question,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  determine  their 
comparative  merits,  such  being  essentially  necessary  to  advance 
we  true  line  of  progress  in  this  branch  of  milling. 

The  exhaust  and  stive-economising  apparatus  of  each  of  the 
shore  two  plans  may  be  thus  described  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison : — 

Msal-booh  Exhaust  Apparatus. 

J-  Closed  eye  of  the  upper  millstone. 

2.  One  discharge  spout  and  effluent  current  from  the  mill- 
■tonecase. 

Jj;  T*e  eductive  exhaust-valves  in  the  meal-spout  leading 
down  from  the  elevator,  situated  in  the  meal-room,  one  to  each 


4.  Two  inductive  valves,  one  in  the  receiver  of  each  air- 
pump. 

5.  Two  air-pumps  for  exhausting  the  millstone  case,  both 
working  at  the  top  of  the  meal-spout  of  the  elevator,  the  meal 
and  stive  flowing  down  together  into  the  closed  hopper  of  the 
bolting  machine. 

8.  A  force  air-pump  or  bellows  for  superadded  blast. 

Stivt-eoom  Exhaust  Apparatus. 

1.  Closed  eye  of  the  upper  millstone. 

2.  Two  discharge  spouts  and  currents  from  the  millstone 
case. 

3.  One  eductive  exhaust-valve  in  the  mcal-spoot  of  the 
millstone  case. 

4.  A  stive-room  and  filtering  apparatus. 

5.  A  cylinder  or  screw-fan  for  exhausting  the  millstone  case. 
8.  A  cylinder-fan  for  superadded  blast. 

In  comparing  the  above  analyses  of  the  two  plans  of  exhaust 
with  each  other,  the  first  thing  that  must  striae  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  reader  is  the  prominent  met  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  a  question  of  special  mechanism,  both  being 
constructed  on  the  same  principle.  To  the  non-professional 
reader  we  may  observe  that  the  grand  objects  which  each  plan 
presumes  to  accomplish,  and  which  both  effect,  are  first  and 
chief  the  rarefying  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  millstone  case, 
so  as  to  obviate  heating,  and  the  separation  of  the  stive  from 
the  meal  as  already  explained,  and  second  to  economise  what 
stive  is  actually  separated  from  the  meal ;  and  in  effecting 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  special  mechanism  of  each  plan 
performs  the  same  or  equivalent  function  of  that  of  the  oiner, 
while  several  mechanisms  are  identically  similar  in  construction. 

We  shall  first  point  out  the  special  mechanisms  and  pro- 
cesses that  are  similar ;  second  notice  equivalent  mechanisms 
and  processes ;  and  third,  contrast  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  plana. 

(1).  Special  mechanism.  The  first  and  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  each,  vis.,  the  closed  eve  of  the  upper  millstone,  is  iden- 
tical in  construction,  which  in  principle  may  not  inaptly  be 
termed,  from  its  importance,  the  right-ventricle  ef  the  vacuum 
exhaust  system,  an  eductive  exhaust  valve  being  its  left  ventricle. 
And  this  latter,  the  eductive  exhaust  valve,  with  the  meal- 
spouts,  may  also  be  termed  similar  in  construction,  the  only 
difference  Seing  two  valves  in  the  one,  and  two  spouts  in  the 
other,  each  system  liaving  an  equivalent  for  a  spout  and  a 
valve  as  will  subsequently  be  shown  more  at  length,  so  that 
when  the  equivalents  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  two 
closely  resemble  each  other. 

Special processes. — The  process  of  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  millstone-case,  so  as  to  rarefy  what  remains  within,  and 
thus  obviate  heating,  evaporation  upon  the  flouring  surface  of 
the  millstones,  thereby  facilitating  grinding,  and  lastly  to  ob- 
viate the  separation  of  the  stive  from  the  meal  when  dis- 
charged from  between  the  millstones,  as  explained  in  former 
articles,  are  identically  similar.  So  is  the  superadded  blast  in 
each  plan.  All  of  which  is  so  manifest  as  to  render  further  de- 
tail under  this  head  superfluous. 

(2).  Equivalent  mechanism.— A  cylinder,  or  screw-fan, 
doubtless  differs  in  mechanism  from  an  air-pump  or  a  bellows; 
but  the  one  is  obviously  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  other 
when  they  perform  identically  the  same  function  in  the  ex- 
haust system :  and  as  the  actual  differences  between  the  two 
will  be  pointed  out  under  the  next  head,  we  need  not  stop  here 
to  inquire  what  these  difference  are,  as  our  readers  must  be 
familiar  with  them.  The  two  spouts  of  the  stive-room  system 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  inductive  spouts  of  the  stive  re- 
ceivers of  the  two  pumps,  the  rapidly-revolving  vanes  of  the 
fan  acting  as  an  equivalent  to  the  second  exhaust  valve,  or  left 
ventrical  of  the  other  system.  And  the  stive-room  has  its  me- 
chanical equivalent  in  the  pump-receivers,  and  dressing  ma- 
chine in  the  meal-room,  where  the  rarefied  air  is  compressed 
into  its  normal  bulk. 

Equivalent  orocesifef.— Equal  quantities  of  stive  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  meal  as  it  issues  out  from  between  the  stones 
into  the  niillstone-case  in  both  examples,  provided  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  millstone-case  is  equal  the  one  to  the  other 
— i.  e.,  provided  the  fen  is  equally  effective  as  the  pump  in 
rarefying  the  air  in  the  millstone-case,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
practical  illustration,  may  be  assumed  in  the  affirmative,  el- 
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though  the  reverse  is  true,  generally  speaking,  most  stive  be- 
ing separated  from  the  meal  by  the  stive-room  exhaust.  80 
far  the  process  in  the  one  example  is  identical  to  that  of  the 
other.  Bat  the  stive-room  method  of  economising  the  stive 
is  obviously  only  an  equivalent  process.  In  the  meal-room 
exhaust  example  the  stive  is  exhausted  along  the  creeper  and 
elevator  tubes,  in  which  in  the  process  of  dressing  it  is  mixed 
with  the  meal ;  whereas,  in  the  stive-room  exhaust  example, 
the  stive  is  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  stive-room,  according 
to  one  intent,  and  on  shelves  of  the  stive  department  according 
to  another  patent;  and  at  short  intervals,  as  the  stive  accumu- 
lates, it  is  in  such  example  swept  up,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  the  meal.  In  both  cases  the  stive  is  thus  economised  by 
mixing  it  with  the  meal;  and  as  the  meal-room  exhaust 
example  was  the  first  invented,  and  is  besides  the  more  natural 
plan  of  the  two,  it  follows  that  the  other  stive-room  methods 
of  doing  the  thing  must  be  taken  as  only  equivalent  processes. 
(3).  On  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  varieties  of  ex- 
haust almost  nothing  requires  to  be  said,  aa  the  facts  of  the 


case  evidently  sit  in  judgment  themselves,  and  prowMnee  ten- 
tence  in  favour  of  meal-room  exhausts  on  every  point,  saw 
the  removal  of  vapour;  and  even  this  one  Question  mart  be 
left  an  open  one,  as  under  a  proper  exhaust  the  amount  ot  va- 
pour given  off  in  the  grinding  is  less  than  is  generally  imagined. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  air-pump  is  belter  than 
the  fan,  either  for  blast  or  exhaust  purposes,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  air  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  that 
passes  through  between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  nuTbtonn, 
Thus,  if  the  air  in  the  millstone-case  has  to  be  rarefied  t 
thousand  times  to  produce  the  proper  degree  of  exhaustion, 
and  if  two  cubic  feet  of  air  are  all  that  pass  through  between 
the  stones,  and  have  to  be  thus  rarefied  per  hour,  the  total 
volume  of  rarefied  air  would  be  two  thousand  feet  per  hoar, 
and  for  the  discharge  of  this  small  quantity  a  very  small  air- 
pump  would  be  sufficient,  and  such  could  be  worked  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  motive  power  required  to  drive  a 
fan  at  a  velocity  so  as  to  rarefy  the  air  a  thousand  times. 

SNGtma. 


SIMPLE    AJCTD    PRACTICAL    METHOD    OF    HOP-GROWING. 
PICKING,    DRYING,    AND    PREPARING    FOR    THE    MARKET,    COST,    PROFITS,    *c. 


Of  tub  Soil  roRHors. — Medium  loam  is  best*  though  any 
of  the  loam  mixtures  between  the  sand  and  clay  will  do ;  But  the 
more  sandy  the  soil  the  more  manure  is  required  to  keep  no  the 
necessary  fertility  and  preserve  the  plant  from  the  effects  or  the 
drought  and  frosts ;  while  the  clayey  soils  require  much  manure 
to  give  them  mellowness  and  prevent  the  ground  from  baking. 
In  consequence  of  its  porous  condition,  sandy  soils  require 
heavier  and  steady  manuring ;  while  after  the  first  season  day, 
as  it  retains  its  fertilising  properties,  requires  but  little. 
Prairie  muck,  being  rather  light  and  loose,  is  not  so  good ;  yet 
upon  this  soil,  with  proper  cultivation,  profitable  yields  are 
obtained.  New  land  upon  which  one  or  two  crops  nave  been 
raised  is  best,  as  the  vegetable  fibres  are  well  de- 
composed and  the  soil  is  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
condition.  A  medium  loam  exhausted  by  a  series  of 
wheat  or  corn  crops,  not  having  been  drained  of 
some  of  the  essential  properties,  requires  only  the  usual  amount 
of  manuring  to  bring  it  into  fit  condition.  Elevated  and  level 
locations  should  be  selected,  as  in  low,  moist  places  hops  are 
exposed  to  the  frosts  and  liable  to  rust.  Root-planting  seasons 
are  from  the  earliest  opportunity  of  grubbing  in  the  spring  to 
the  1st  of  June,  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  from  the  5th  to  the  last  of  November.  Suckers 
are  planted  from  the  time  they  appear  to  the  1st  of  August. 
Early  spring-planting  is  advisable,  as  it  admits  of  the  plant 
growing  beyond  the  harm  of  the  cut-worm,  and  it  will  better 
withstand  the  early  droughts,  and  perhaps  yield  a  handsome 
profit  the  first  season.  Early  fall-planting,  with  some  cultiva- 
tion and  liriit  manuring,  will  yield  half  a-crop  the  following 
season.  November  is  an  excellent  time  for  planting ;  but  one 
or  two  shovelsful  of  manure  to  the  hill  are  needed  to  protect 
the  roots  through  winter.  If  fall  ffrubbing  is  injurious  to  the 
yards,  as  some  claim,  apparently  with  no  obvious  grounds,  fall- 
planting  should  be  abandoned. 

Seed  Roots  are  cut  into  pieces  containing  two  or  three  setB 
of  eyes  each,  and  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  soundness, 
the  quantity  of  thread  fibres  they  contain,  and  the  species  to 
which  they  belong.  The  majority  of  yards  of  Wisconsin  are 
of  tire  English  cluster,  originating  in  this  section  mostly  from 
Jessie  Coddington's,  the  first  yard  planted  here.  The  vigor- 
ous habit,  prolific  condition,  and  richness  of  lupulin  of  the 
cluster  give  it  preference  in  this  climate,  and  with  no  adver- 
sity from  lice  or  disease  it  will  probably  never  find  a  rival  in 
Wisconsin.  The  buds  of  the  root  should  have  a  plump  healthy 
appearance.  Any  root  pithy  or  spongy,  or  having  tan  colour 
about  the  heart,  or  that  can  be  crushed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  is  diseased,  and  should  be  rejected ;  for  although  it 
will  grow,  the  body  not  having  enough  vitality  left  to  establish 
a  self-sustaining  root,  commonly,  after  reaching  several  inches 
in  height,  the  vines  will  wilt  and  die ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  a  dry  time.  The  body  of  a  sound  hop-root  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  a  grape-vine,  and  of  a  light  colony  and  the  heart 


generally  of  a  lightish  grey.  Although  roota  are  more  or  less 
diseased,  mainly  from  the  effects  of  freezing,  with  few  eiecp- 
turns  they  are  generally  sound  enough  for  planting.  To  en- 
sure success  against  disease  and  worms,  three  and  four  pieces 
are  put  in  a  lull,  while  really  two  good  sound  roots  are  soffi- 
cient.  The  planting  is  done  in  rows  6  feet  apart  each  **?> 
making  680  hills  to  the  acre ;  though  only  640  hills  are  com- 
monly reckoned,  a  vacant  space  on  either  side  left  for  taniing 
the  team  being  considered.  Where  land  is  valuable,  as  is  the 
east,  or  space  limited,  as  in  villages,  hops  are  generally  planw 
but  seven  feet  apart ;  but  where  land  is  plenty  and  cheap,  as  is 
the  west,  hops  should  never  be  planted  nearer  together  than 
eight  feet,  and  even  ten  feet  would  be  better,  as  it  wonH  pn 
more  room  for  cultivation,  lessen  the  shading,  and  pre  a  for 
circulation  of  air. 

The  Planting.— The  selected  piece  is  ploughed  »4 
dragged,  then  accurately  squared,  stakes  stuck  at  the  n»r 
corners,  and  a  row  of  short  stakes  stuck  eight  feet  spar!  the 
entire  length  of  each  side.  Now,  a  wire  or  rope— a  wire  is 
preferable,  as  it  will  not  stretch — with  a  piece  of  red  Jtfj 
attached  to  it  every  eight  feet,  and  a  sharpened  stake  attached 
to  each  end  to  manage  it  by,  is  stretched  across  the  end  of  tw 
piece.  A  man  at  each  end  carries  the  wire  forward,  and  stops 
long  enough  at  each  stake  to  strengthen  it,  and  give  time  for 
one  or  two  boys  with  baskets  of  pins,  18  inches  long,  to  pas 
along  and  place  a  pin  at  each  piece  of  yarn.  The  staksiait 
removed,  cavities  made  with  the  hoe,  the  roots  placed  in  tun 
an  inch  or  so  apart  and  covered  about  four  inches  deep,  hub 
patted  with  hoe,  and  stakes  replaced ;  or  hoe  ont  a  tunnel- 
shaped  hole,  incline  the  roots  against  the  sides,  with  ens 
pointing  upwards,  and  cover  an  inch  deep  above  the  top  ends ; 
or  punch  perpendicular  holes  with  a  stick,  put  the  roots  in 
with  eyes  upwards,  and  press  the  dirt  down  against  them.  JB 
late-spring  or  early-fall  planting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wtttbe 
roots  before  covering.  As  a  caution  against  breeding  roe 
dreaded  hop-louse,  which  mi$ht  perchance  exist  in  f86*1* 
of  larva?  or  some  other  state  in  the  dirt  adhering  to  import*1 
roots,  the  roots  should  be  well  washed  in  lime-water  before 
taking  them  to  the  field.  The  planting  completed,  conunfjec 
at  the  fifth  hill  of  the  fifth  row,  and  take  up  ever?  tenth  nfl 
of  every  tenth  row  thereafter,  to  within  five  rows  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  replace  with  male  roots,  and  put  two  stakes  to 
the  hill  to  distinguish  them.  The  cost  of  cultivating  the  firs 
season  can  be  turned  into  profit  by  planting  corn,  potatoes,  of 
beans  between  the  rows,  and  cultivating  with  the  B0P8\~* 
pumpkins  shade  the  ground  too  much  and  choke  the  WW 
they  never  should  be  planted  with  them.  To  raise  part  of  > 
crop  the  planting  season,  no  other  crop  should  be  pkfkjjj: 
the  hops,  and  but  one  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  piaeai ro 
the  hffl.  One,  tw«,  or  three  vines  can  be  trained  to  the  pow, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  hill.  If  some  J'^gfJrt 
not  used,  too  many  vines  will  be  poled,  and  the  prodaenw 
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powers  so  over-tasked  as  to  enfeeble  the  root,  and  endanger  the 
prospects  of  the  second  crop. 

Tub  Manuring  is  done  in  the  fall,  as  it  thus  serves  the 
doable  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  and  protecting  the  plant 
from  the  winter  frosts.  Hops  on  clayey  loams,  having  oeen 
well  manured  several  seasons,  requiring  none,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  with  a  fork-full  of  straw  to  the  hill.  Young 
yards  require  but  little  if  any  protection  in  winter,  while  old 
yards  and  bearing  yards  on  sandy  soil  require  much.  About  a 
bushel  of  barn  manure  to  the  hill  on  sandy  soil  is  none  too 
much ;  and  as  the  soil  approaches  the  day.  the  quantity  can 
be  reduced  till  bnt  two  shovels-full  to  the  hill  are  required. 
That  the  hops  may  not  be  smothered,  the  manuring  should  not 
W  done  till  the  1st  or  15th  of  November,  or  till  the  approach 
of  winter.  Of  the  various  common  and  artificial  manures,  with 
the  exception  of  sawdust,  chips,  and  some  wood  manures, 
which  are  poor  fertilizers,  all  appear  to  possess  some  fertilizing 
property  suited  to  the  hop.  Barn,  sty,  and  coop  manures  are 
excellent,  answering  every  purpose,  and  being  common  pro- 
darts  of  the  farm  and  a  nuisance  to  the  village  and  city,  are 
preferable  when  to  be  had  in  proper  quantities,  as  they  are 
easily  obtainable.  Bnt  in  this  section,  where  hop-yards  are 
pwing  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  on  half  the  vacant  village 
lots  are  more  than  trebly  increasing  yearly,  the  demand  can- 
not be  supplied  without  resort  to  artificial  or  mechanical 
news.  A  compost  made  in  the  fall  of  the  substances  as  in 
the  order  below  given,  placed  in  even  layers,  forming  a  mass 
efficiently  shallow  to  admit  of  becoming  well  frozen  in  winter, 
aad  allowed  to  stand  till  the  following  fall,  when  it  will  be 
needed,  will  have  sufficiently  decomposed,  and  form  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  durable  manure  at  a  trifling  cost :  5  loads  of  straw 
or  damaged  hay;  30  loads  of  marsh,  swamp,  or  sink-hole  muck: 
10  bushels  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  leached  and  unleached 
ashes ;  5  loads  of  straw ;  10  loads  of  muck  j  10  bushels  of  un- 
leached ashes.  Stock  turned  to  straw-stacks,  encircled  with 
good  fences,  and  allowed  to  feed  and  tramp  them  down  through 
viator,  and  yarded  on  them  summer  nights,  will  change  them 
into  maonre  suitable  for  fall  use.  Straw  thrown  into  the  sty 
often  and  plentifully  used  for  horse  and  cow  bedding,  is  rapidly 
changed  into  manure. 

Grubbing  should  be  done  by  the  10th  of  May ;  the  roots 
no,  assorted,  and  the  good  ones  placed  in  a  pit  in  the  ground 
or  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  preserve  them  from  Bprouting  as  much 
a  possible  till  ready  to  plant.  It  is  not  customary  to  grab  the 
fat  season,  as  the  seed  roots  are  scarce,  and  it  is  thought  to 
he  of  no  benefit  to  the  yards.  The  grab  hoe  has  two  sickle- 
shaped  tines  pointing  forward,  which  are  carefully  drawn 
through  the  ground  under  the  roots,  in  a  manner  not  to  injure 
the  life-roots  or  bruise  the  seed  roots.  A  sickle-shaped  knife, 
^ed  for  cutting  the  seed  from  the  bed  roots,  should  be  kept 
iliarp  and  handled  cautiously,  that  it  may  do  its  work  without 
mjury. 

Poles  and  Poling.— Any  kind  of  pole,  from  2}  to  4 
laches  in  diameter  at  the  bntt  and  from  16  to  20  feet  in  length. 
u i  the  proper  size,  though  a  smaller  size  can  be  used  to  good 
wantage  for  weak  hills.  By  reason  of  its  lightness  and  fine 
proportions,  the  tamarack  pole  is  the  best.  iWarack,  cedar, 
5v*WOod  and  white  oak  for  hop  poles  are  the  most  durable. 
"here  poles  are  scarce  twine  can  be  used,  which  requires  but 
«»e  pole  eight  feet  long  to  the  hill,  which  once  set  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  decayed.  A  turn  being  taken  around  each  pole 
« succession,  the  twine  is  stretched  across  the  piece  each  way 
awut  six  and  a-half  feet  above  the  ground,  to  give  plenty  of 
nxro  beneath  for  team-work.  The  yield  is  nearly  the  same  as 
with  poling,  though  the  work  of  training  the  vines  to  the 
Horizontal  twine  is  nearly  double.  Unless  the  yarn  is  very 
"rag,  bat  two  poles  should  be  put  to  the  hill  the  first  season, 
«w  two  vines  trained  to  the  pole.  It  is  customary  the  second 
*»»*  to  pat  three  poles  to  the  hill,  and  train  three  vines  to 
?e  pole.  The  successful  hop-grower  has  learned  by  expe- 
nse* that  nothing  is  made  by  training  more  than  two  vines 
"the pole,  and  that  if  the  hill  is  strong  enough  to  admit  of 
5?*  *"£*  !""*» tIlcre  ■honM  be  more  poles  added  to  support 
«nu  Beginners,  for  the  want  of  experience,  have  found  to 
war  sorrow  that  training  four  and  five  vines  to  the  pole  with 
*°»jd  three  poles  to  the  hill  has  generally  resulted  in  heavy 
gwta  of  Tines  and  an  unusal  quantity  of  dwarfed  hops.  It 
*ui  not  do  to  sacrifice  the  vigour  of  the  plant  in  developing 
•"jTyqwatHy  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  the  top,  though 
tt  vol  to  train  one  more  vine  to  the  pole  than  is  needed,  as 


a  precaution  against  accidents,  and  when  the  hill  has  grown 
quite  ont  of  danger,  to  cut  it  off.  The  poles,  sharpened  in  tlie 
fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  are  set  12  inches  or  thereabouts 
from  the  centre  of  thehill,  and  12  or  18  inches  deep,  the  depth 
depending  upon  the  density  of  the  soil.  The  iron-bar  pole 
sticker  is  preferable  to  the  patent  auger,  as  by  not  withdrawing 
any  dirt  it  leaves  a  hole  with  solid  walla,  so  that  the  pole  is 
not  so  likely  to  loosen,  wriggle  about,  and  perhaps  tumble 
down  the  first  strong  wind.  To  prevent  the  vines  from  mat- 
ting together  at  the  top,  the  tops  of  the  poles  should  incline 
from  the  centre  of  the  lull  not  less  than  two  feet. 

Cultivation. — Before  or  after  the  poles  are  set,  a  furrow 
is  ploughed  away  from  the  rows  each  way,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  hops  are  large  enough  for  the 
first  hoeing,  is  ploughed  back  again,  and  the  ploughing  con- 
tinued to  the  centre  of  the  rows.  As  bnt  little  hilling  is  re- 
quired, the  hoeing  consisting  mainly  in  loosening  up  the 
ground  about  the  hills,  and  covering  the  weeds  and  surplus 
vines  to  add  richness  and  moisture,  tue  cultivation  after  this 
is  done  principally  with  a  two-shovelled  corn  plough — a  good 
substitute  for  the  patent  hop  cultivator — passing  twice  or  three 
times  between  the  rows  eacn  way  at  two  or  three  different  times. 
as  the  soil  may  require.  The  hills  should  be  made  broad  and 
flat,  and  at  the  last  hoeing  slightly  lower  at  the  centre,  and  no 
weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  The  practice  of  raised  hill- 
ing is  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  the  life  root  of  the  plant,  es- 
tablished by  nature  near  the  surface,  become  so  deep  and  shut 
out  from  the  necessary  warmth  of  the  sun,  that  another  set 
naturally  grows  out  higher  np,  and  yet  another  as  the  hilling 
is  continued,  till  the  plant  is  so  much  elevated  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  injury  from  the  droughts  and  will  winter-kill. 
The  first  side  shoot,  originating  from  the  seed  roots  missed  in 
grubbing,  are  lemoved  and  used  to  fill  out  missing  hills  or 

Sant  anywhere.    To  obtain  a  full  crop  of  seed  roots  the  fol- 
wing  springs  the  tops  of  the  suckers  appearing  after  the  15th 
of  June  are  hoed  off  at  the  ground's  surface. 

Training  the  Vines  to  the  Poles  requires  care  and 
patience,  and  usually  devolves  upon  the  women  and  children 
till  having  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  their  industrious 
hands.  Commencing  wnen  two  or  three  feet  long,  the  medium- 
sized  vines  originating  well  down  on  the  crown  (the  top  crown, 
called  bull  vines  are  not  so  good)  are  circled  round  to  the 
poles  to  the  left,  and  secured  by  means  of  woollen  raveling*, 
lrom  which  time,  with  warm,  sunny  weather,  they  will  climb 
with  but  little  assistance,  but  require  continual  watching. 
Vines  do  not  cling  well  to  the  poles  in  cool  or  cloudy  wea- 
ther. Through  some  unexplainaole  causes  of  nature,  all  the 
hop  vine  species,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  climbing  spontane- 
ously circle  with  the  sun,  while  nearly  every  other  climbling 
plant  most  wonderfully  circles  in  the  opposite  direction.  Al- 
ter reaching  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  vines  are  often  dis- 
placed and  will  not  regain  the  poles  without  assistance.  They 
are  replaced  by  means  of  a  self-supporting,  portable  step-ladder 
made  for  the  purpose.  Our  hops  are  invariably  ripe  enough 
to  commence  picking  by  the  1st  or  5th  of  September—known 
by  the  seeds  beginning  to  brown. 

Provisions  tor  the  Scarcity  or  Help.— The  rapid  in- 
crease of  hop-grounds  in  the  main  hop  districts  of  Wisconsin 
will  make  it  advisable,  in  the  future  in  order  that  the  crops  of 
the  larger  yards  may  be  secured  in  time  to  escape  injury  front 
the  rust,  with  the  meagre  help  that  must  necessary  be  era- 
ployed,  to  commence  the  picking  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
sooner  than  usual.  The  fact  that  the  early-picked,  unripe  hops 
are  lighter,  and  of  less  intrinsic  value,  is  nothing  to  the  grower, 
whose  aim  is  to  avoid  loss  by  the  operation,  since  speculators 
allowed  to  handle  the  hops,  and  reap  the  profit  ont  oi  the  con- 
sumer legitimately  belonging  to  the  grower,  are  glad  to  buy 
them  for  a  prime  or  fancy  hop,  because  of  their  mild,  pleasant 
flavour,  and  fresh  appearance,  and  paw  enough  more  than  for 
the  fully  ripened  to  make  up  the  difference  in  weight.  This 
system  of  early  picking  can  be  partially  or  wholly  avoided  by 
the  removal  of  tne  manure  from  the  hills  of  about  half  the  yard 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  spring,  and  keeping  the  re- 
mainder in  check,  by  allowing  the  manure  to  remain  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  so  that  in  maturing  while  picking  the  first, 
the  other  half  of  the  yard  will  be  ripening.  Hop  so  ripe  as 
to  have  commenced  rusting  are  the  strongest,  heaviest,  and 
therefore  best  for  brewing  purposes. 
.  Hop  Picking  Arrangements. — Everything  should  be 
in  readiness  for  picking,  hop-house  and  fain  in  repair,  dry 
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wood  and  brimstone  on  hand,  hop-boxes  in  repair  and  at  their 
places,  polc-startcrs  and  vinc-cuttcrs  scenred,  sacks  for  convey- 
ing hops  from  the  kiln  made,  a  good  supply  and  variety  of 
E revision  for  the  table,  extension  dining  tables,  extra  bods,  and 
onse  ready  to  torn  into  a  temporary  hotel  at  a  moment's 
warning.  A  good  substitute  for  the  patent  pole-starter  can  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith  by  attaching  within  2fr  feet  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  stout  stick  8  feet  long,  an  inch  iron-bar,  18 
inches  long,  constructed  in  nearly  the  form  of  the  letter  Y, 
with  the  long  part  banded  and  riveted  to  the  stick  and  the  in- 
side of  the  outer  prong  well  bearded.  The  vine-cutter  is  used 
for  parting  the  vines  where  matted  together  at  the  tops  of  the 
poles.  It  is  easily  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  attaching  an  old 
scythe,  scythe-fashion,  to  the  end  of  a  16  feet  hop-pole.  Sacks 
for  conveying  hops  are  made  of  burlap,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  20  bushels.  By  means  of  transverse  and  longitudinal 
partitions,  four  legal  hop-boxes,  each  3  feet  long,  2  feet  deep 
and  18  inches  wide,  with  a  capacity  of  7  bushels,  are  combined 
in  one,  so  as  to  admit  of  four  pickers  to  the  box,  each  with 
her  respective  apartment.  In  the  construction  are  used  five 
10  feet  boards  12|  by  \  inches  for  the  body ;  three  2  by  6 
cross-pieces  for  the  bottom,  to  support  it  from  the  ground  and 
trengthen  the  box ;  two  end  cross  strips  for  handles  for  carry- 
ng  the  box ;  two  end  upright  standards  of  flooring  4}  feet 
ong,  with  a  2-inch  hole  in  the  top  ends  for  cross-pole,  upon 
which  rests  the  pole  of  hops  while  being  picked,  and  six  up- 
right 1  by  2  incn  strips  for  strengthening  the  joints.  In  the 
construction  of  the  hop-house  and  kiln,  capacity  and  conveni- 
ent arrangement  are  most  important,  for  a  five,  eight,  or 
even  ten-acre  yard,  a  building  with  upright  20  by  40  and  18 
feet  posts  (20  by  20  of  it  for  kiln)  and  side  lintel  16  by  40. 
with  roofs  forming  a  juncture  on  a  direct  line,  will  answer  all 
purposes.  The  floors  ought  to  be  made  of  matched  flooring, 
and  the  second  ones  at  least  18  inches  below  the  kiln  floor. 
The  kiln  floor  is  made  of  1  by  1  \  inch  strips,  placed  on  the 
joice  an  inch  apart  and  usually  covered  with  Durlay,  but  heavy 
factory  is  better,  as  it  retains  the  flour  of  the  hop,  which  is 

Suite  a  consideration.  The  bnilding  must  have  plenty  of  win- 
ows  for  ventilating,  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any 
leakage  from  the  doors,  windows,  or  roof,  by  which  bops  are 
often  damaged.  It  being  better  to  line  the  inside ;  cheap,  sea- 
soned lumber  will  do.  Two  kilns  are  needed  for  a  large  yard, 
and  convenient  for  a  medium  one,  but  as  120  boxes  of  hops 
(passable  day's  picking  for  a  10-acre  yard)  can  be  well  dried  on 
a  20  by  20  kiln  every  24  hours,  and  it  being  essential  to  keep 
up  the  drying  both  night  and  day,  but  few  growers  will  go  to 
nearly  double  the  expense  of  building  an  extra  one  when  one 
will  answer.  Stone  kilns,  as  they  better  retain  the  heat  and 
do  away  with  the  dangers  of  Are  oy  which  hop-houses  are  fre- 
quently burned  by  ill-arranged  wooden  ones  and  carelessness, 
are  preferable ;  but  nevertheless,  it  being  quite  expensive  and 
stone  not  always  easily  obtainable,  as  almost  invariably  has 
been  the  case,  wooden  kilns  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the 
West.  A  round  or  square  kiln,  18  by  20  or  20  by  20,  and  18 
or  20  feet  deep,  with  rather  a  steep  roof  and  swinging  or  sta- 
tionary ventilator  at  its  central  apex  for  the  escape  of  the 
steam  from  the  hops,  arranged  as  follows,  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose :  The  room  from  basement  sills  to  the 
eaves  and  to  the  apex  of  the  ends  is  lathed  and  well  plastered 
with  one  coat.  The  chimney  is  built  from  the  round  not 
nearer  than  4  inches  to  the  wall  and  inside  of  back  part  plas- 
tered its  whole  length.  The  distance  between  the  lower  floor 
(which  consists  of  the  bare  earth)  and  the  kiln  should  not  be 
less  than  12  or  15  feet,  and  there  should  be  room  enough  left 
for  a  person  to  walk  on  the  side  of  the  kiln-floor  beneath  the 
rafters  without  stooping.  If  this  distance  does  not  exist  it 
can  be  had  by  excavating  the  earth  floor  to  the  desired  depth. 
The  hop-stove  is  simply  constructed,  about  4  feet  long,  with 
grated  bottom  to  admit  of  the  deposit  of  ashes  in  the  brick  or 
cast-iron  arch  upon  which  it  necessarily  rests,  and  for  the  sized 
kiln  described,  should  weigh  not  less  than  GOOlbs.  or  8001bs. 
These  stoves  are  made  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  Delton, 
Wisconsin.  From  the  stove,  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  extends  a  10  or  12  inch  pipe  perpendicularly  to  the 
proper  height,  then  horizontally  to  within  3  feet  of  the  wall, 
where  the  size  diminishes  to  8  inches,  extending  in  opposite 
directions,  and  slightly  ascending  around  the  room  enters 
the  chimney  in  a  T  of  the  size  as  at  the  juncture  with  the 


Pouw  aro  POLUf  G.—The  pipe  should  be  at  least  seven  or 


nine  feet  below  the  kiln-floor,  to  give  sufficient  space  for  th* 
licat  to  equalise  before  striking  the  hops,  and  not  come  nearer 
the  wall  any  place  than  thirty  or  1hirty-sk  inches,  and  the  it 
is  better  to  have  the  walls  next  to  it  covered  with  or. 
Where  this  distance  between  the  pipe  and  kiln  cannot  be  en- 
venieutly  secured,  strips  of  sheet  iron  suspended  (Ut-ix 
about  twelve  inches  directly  above  the  pipe  will  have  the  I- 
sired  effect  by  equalising  the  heat.  At  each  of  the  four  hks 
of  the  base  is  a  12  by  12  aperture  for  ventilating  the  suA* 
and  admitting  air  to  mingle  with  the  hot  sir,  and  force  iV- 
steam  of  the  hops  through  the  top  ventilator.  Each  air-hu 
has  a  slide-door  that  can  be  closed  or  opened,  so  ai  to  &dx  \ 
air  only  from  the  opposite  direction  from  which  the  wind  but 
blow.  A  zinc  curb  two  feet  high  surrounds  tlie  chiiaMj  t 
the  kiln,  to  prevent  the  hops  being  scorched  by  contoc*.  A 
raised  walk  12  inches  wide  through  the  centre  of  the  Lu 
from  the  outer  door  is  essential  to  admit  of  a  way  for  stirrir; 
up  the  hops  and  removing  them  without  oeing  obliged  to  t  dr 
into  them  and  crush  them  with  the  feet  (the  usual  way),  vi 
it  preserves  the  cloth.  Through  a  door  on  one  side  oft* 
walk  into  the  lintel,  and  a  door  on  the  other  side  into  r* 
room  over  the  press-room,  the  hops  are  carefully  mart 
when  dried,  to  remain  till  having  attained  sufficient  rosghsee 
to  admit  of  pressing  without  crumbling. 

Hop-picxisg  Time  is  when  woman  reigns  in  her  gk-ry- 
in  compensation  for  service  stands  on  an  equal  footing »« 
man — is  proudly  conscious  of  her  importance  as  she  ra-« 
the  high  value  placed  on  her  labour,  and  beholds  the  «*aj 
of  wealth  hanging  upon  her  will.  From  all  craarters,  tank*. 
farmers*,  merchants ,  and  everybody's  daughters,  wives  m 


hop  dances,  and  "  making  lots  of  money  "  and  havings  sp.*v 
did  time  in  general,  pack  their  trunks  for  several  weeks  ab- 
sence, and  depart  for  the  yards,  leaving  mistress,  mother,  m 
husband  to  worry  and  fret  over  household  matters  and  r.'< 
the  hop-yards  through  the  painful  interval.  At  this  tin-  t» 
country  is  alive  with  a  moving  army  of  25,000  or  80.0W  *J 
men  on  their  way  to  the  hop  fields,  making  the  vslkjx «« 
woods  resound  with  their  merry  songs  and  happy  shout*.  ;* 
seating  an  animating  scene  once  witnessed  never  to  I*  ***. 
gotten.  There  is  a  certain  pleasant  excitement  aboath<- 
picking  that  almost  causes  one  to  forget  the  fatigue  &  tta 
laborious  work.  All  the  way  from  two  to  six  boxes  mvf 
are  picked  in  a  day  by  the  single  person,  white  three  w 
are  an  average  day's  work.  In  the  haste  required  in  pekflg 
five  and  six  boxes,  stems  and  large  leaves  arc  generally Uin.'ni 
in,  which  condemns  fast  picking.  The  price  of  50  cesbp* 
box  with  board,  which  has  been  paid  for  three  seasons  P»> 
allows  the  industrious  picker  at  this  rate  to  make  3*** 
per  day  with  little  trouble.  One  man  superintends  two  U\» 
in  heavy  hops,  though  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  attend  u* 
than  one  in  very  light  hops.  His  duty  is  to  pull  the  pw»^ 
first  cutting  the  vines  about  two  feet  above  the  gT0Dfld""^ 
supplying  the  pickers  with  hops,  to  strip  the  poles  of  the  r.m  i 
and  securely  stack  them  between  the  rows  so  as  not  to  ««•  j 
any  hills—hills  covered  with  poles  winter-kill— to  w*P  ■*  , 
vines  cleaned  up  round  the  boxes  and  pile  them,  to  see  J»  ( 
the  hops  are  well  and  cleanly  picked,  to  empty  the  boxes  iu 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  picked,  and  to  remote  the  to. 
from  place  to  place.  , , 

Mob  Law.— If  the  box-tender  does  not  properly ;attc*u 
his  business— gets  careless,  and  after  a  few  wsnunp.»* 
tinues  to  permit  the  poles  to  strike  the  cross-pole  snap 
down  the  hops,  which  pickers  abhor  above  all  ^S5'^ 
punishment  is  generally  the  result.    One  of  the  pickers,    '•* 
a  roguish,  knowing  look,  silently  leaves,  as  she  nw,°  ,**,,, 
before,  ostensibly  to  make  a  visiting  tour  to  the  other  dov 
but,  alas !  soon  she  returns  with  an  army  of  crmohje.ana 
disobedient  masculine  is  seized  and  plunged  head  Jj0"^ 
into  a  hop-sack,  the  sack  tied  securely,  and  then  picked  np ■  * 
"  toted"  and  dragged  about  over  the  ground  at  a  Bf^ 
the  mobbish  party  the  meanwhile  laughing  9C.r^mul^,^ 
yelling  like  devils.    Spruce  young  men,  while  ^^.'^I 
are  occasionally  put  through  the  course  of  treatment  w 
perfect  astonishmeut.    When  once  seized,  for  a  ^°*,V 
to  extricate  himself— I  don't  care  how  much  he  may  «*  ..  g 
activity  and  strength — is  worse  than  useless;  for  n 
H  goner,"  which  I  can  testify  to  from  experience.  A*""  *- 
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the  torn  goes  around,  and  the  sacks  of  hops  are  gathered  from 
the  field,  amd  drawn  and  put  on  the  kiln. 

Diting.— The  heat  in  the  furnace-room  is  now  raised  to 
about  155  degrees,  and  raised  gradually  to  about  165  degrees, 
and  then  gradually  diminished  till  finished.  When  the  hops 
are  well  wanned  through,  for  a  kiln  of  40  or  50  boxes,  one 
pound  or  more  of  brimstone,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
tops,  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  by  its  bleaching  effect, 
a  marketable  appearance  and  milder  flavour — rusty  hops  re- 
quiring double  the  quantity.  From  the  chemical  effect  that 
naturally  takes  nlace~-cansing  the  bleaching— by  this  use  of 
brimstone,  forming  in  the  hop,  by  reason  of  its  tanning  pro- 
perties, the  principle  of  sulpho-tannic  acid,  its  preservative 
qualities  are  injured,  and  properties  for  which  it  is  valued  ma- 
terially changed.  But  since  the  market  value  is  based  on  the 
appearance  and  mildness  of  flavour,  who  cares,  if  consumers 
dlm't?  Two  or  three  pails  of  water  sprinkled  over  a  kiln  of 
dry  and  rusty  hops  to  create  a  steam  will  produce  a  finer 
Machine  than  ten  pounds  of  brimstone,  and  without  injury. 
As  the  oops  are  nearine  dryness  the  heat  is  considerably 
diminished  to  avoid  scorching  them.  In  the  course  of  ten  or 
take  hoars  the  central  stem  of  the  burr  has  become  dry  and 
brittle,  when  the  kiln  is  completed,  removed,  and  replaced  with 
a  fresh  one.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  the  hops  will  have 
latently  toughenejl  for  pressing. 

Press  and  Prtcsslng. — With  the  exception  of  the  lever 
presses,  all  hop  presses  have  nearly  the  same  structure.  In 
respect  to  improvements  in  the  lever  works,  for  ease  of 
management, .power,  and  perfection,  a  press  patented  by  Car- 
penter and  Hutchinson,  White  Creek,  Adams  County,  Wis- 
consin, last  winter,  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest.  In  pressing,  a 
piece  of  sacking  two  yards  long  is  placed  squarely  and  evenly 
on  the  bottom,  the  frame  put  together,  hops  thrown  in  and 
trampled  with  the  feet  gradually  till  having  iu  as  nearly  as 
possible  2001bs.,  when  another  two-yard  piece  of  sacking  is 
placed  evenly  over  the  top  and  the  follower  put  on,  and  by  the 
means  of  the  side  levers  forced  down  until  the  hops  are  com- 
pressed into  a  mass  nearly  as  hard  as  wood.  rlhe  frame  is 
now  removed,  leaving  the  solid  walls  of  the  hops  without  pro- 
tection, the  edges  of  the  sack  brought  together  and  held  on 
>be  sides  with  wire  pins  till  sewed,  while  on  the  ends  the 
edges  are  held  in  position  till  ready  to  cap  by  means  of  pine- 


wood  pins,  when,  the  "  capping/1  being  done,  the  hops  are 
reedy  for  market. 

The  Cost  and  Profit  of  raising  hops,  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  50  cents  a  box  for  picking  and 
board,  considered  with  the  present  high  prices  for  provisions 
and  labour,  are  as  follows  for  a  five-acre  yard : 

d.   c. 

6  acres  of  ground,  SO  dollar  per  acre  150  00 

5  acres  of  hop  roots,  15dols.  per  acre    75  00 

9,000  tamarack  poles  (three  to  the  hill),  delivered, 

125  dols.  per  thousand   1,125  00 

„  „  „    for  sharpening,  7  d.  50c.  per  m.       67  50 

Agricultural  implements,  &c 35  00 

Hop  house  as  described,  with  press,  stove,  hop 

boxes,&c 875  00 

Double-horse  team,  waggon,  and  rig  650  00 

80  loads  of  manure,  3  dols.  per  load   240  00 

Grubbing  15  00 

Three  months*  work,  pole-setting,  vine-training, 

cultivation,  &c.  (big  estimate) 125  00 

Picking  five  tons  of  hops  at  50  cents  per  box    500  00 

Pour  box  tenders  for  twelve  days,  2  dollars  per  day       96  00 

Dryer  for  twelve  days,  5  dollars  per  day 60  00 

Six  days*  baling  and  preparing  for  the  market, 

with  three  men,  2fl.  50c.  per  day    45  00 

475  days' board,  50  cents  per  day   237  50 

Total 4,196  00 

Five  tons  of  hops,  at  50  cents  per  lb 5,000  00 

The  first  season  clear  of  all  expense   804  00 

There  being  2,877  d.  50c.  of  the  above  cost  for  permanent 
improvement,  at  the  same  rate,  the  sccoed  year  3,681  d.  50c. 
would  be  cleared.  The  exorbitant  price  of  50  and  60  cents 
per  lb.  for  hops,  erasing  the  brains  of  the  people,  being  so  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  relative  value  of  other  things,  even 
Bhould  the  Eastern  failures  continue,  by  which  the  price  is 
temporarily  sustained,  the  effect  it  will  naturally  have  in  in- 
creasing hop-growing,  in  itself,  will  soon  bring  the  price  to  its 
legitimate  level.— Prairw  Farmer, 


THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    GRASS-LAND. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Kingscote  Agricultural  Association,  Mr. 
Jobs  Thompson,  Badminton,  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
abject.  He  said  that  he  feared  the  present  was  not  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  discussing  the  question,  the  high  price  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  having  naturally  turned  attention  more  par- 
toalarly  to  the  cultivation  of  arable  land.  Still,  he  thought 
it  a  subject  which  most  always  retain  sufficient  importance  to 
sake  it  a  leading  topic  in  agricultural  discussions.  The  grass- 
aad  within  the  limits  of  that  society  being  so  varied,  he 
thought  it  would  simplify  the  discussion  if  he  divided  it  into 
tun*  classes,  the  first  comprising  the  rich  grass  farms  of  the 
**k,  the  second  the  grass  land  neld  with  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  which  were  arable,  and  the  third  the  poorer  descrip- 
tion of  pasture  usually  called  shceuwalks  or  downland.  'With 
"gvd  to  the  rich  land,  he  believed  it  was  not  difficult  to  meet 
vith  considerable  tracts  naturally  sound  and  sufficiently  rich 
to  enable  one  to  go  on  year  after  year  producing  beef  and  mut- 
ta  without  any  artificial  aid,  simply  by  consuming  the  whole 
produce  on  the  land,  and  thus  returning  it  to  the  soil  in  the 
excrements  of  cattle  and  sheen ;  but,  even  on  that  description 
ji  land,  such  a  result  could  only  be  attained  br  grazing  it  with 
atoning  animals.  One  of  the  prevalent  mistakes  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  grass-land  was  that  of  allowing  the  grass  to  run 
to  *ri  before  it  was  cut  for  hay,  by  which  the  quality  of  the 
wjwr  was  deteriorated  and  the  value  of  the  aftermath  much 
ttdoeed.  The  proper  time  for  cutting;  grass  was  indubitably 
»nen  it  was  most  fully  in  bloom,  at  which  time  all  the  func- 
tion of  vegetable  life  were  most  powerful  and  the  juices  and 
"rations  richest,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  cut  too  early  than  too  late.  If  too  early  the  only  loss 
ttey  sestsjned  was  a  greater  shrinking  of  the  quantity  through 


the  watery  condition  of  the  juices ;  but  it  too  late  the  mischief 
showed  itself  in  a  twofold  form,  by  reducing  the  value  of  the 
hay  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  woody  fibre,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  extracting  from  the  soil  the  valuable  fertilizers 
which  should  be  retained  for  the  production  of  aftermath.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  straw  or  other  litter  was  always  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  dairy-farmer  as  regarded  the  making  and 
husbanding  the  manure  in  the  winter,  but  he  feared  great 
waste  was  frequently  allowed  to  take  place  through  want  of 
greater  care  being  taken  with  it.  lie  understood  that  the  use 
of  artificial  manures  was  still  the  exception  amongst  the  dairy- 
farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  though  he  Btated  that  with 
imperfect  information,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  be  told  he  was 
wrong  if  it  was  not  so.  Those  manures  were,  however,  used  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  other  dairy  districts,  and  he  knew  there 
were  many  instances  in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  where  they 
considered  the  use  of  phosphatic  manures  quite  indispensable  to 
the  profitable  management  of  dairy-farms.  Respectingthesecond 
class  of  farms — Ine  mixed,  such  as  they  found  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills — Mr  .Thompson  madesome  rather  caustic  remarks.  He  said 
when  they  found  sheep  turned  on  the  grass  to  fill  their  bellies, 
and  then  folded  in  order  to  empty  them  on  the  ploughed 
land ;  when  they  found  occupiers  careless  about  the  draining 
of  the  pasture,  although  anxious  that  the  arable  should  be 
made  as  dry  as  possible— -one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
grass-land  was  not  treated  as  part  of  the  farm,  but  rather  as  a 
kind  of  auxiliary  to  the  arable.  Having  made  some  useful  ob- 
servations on  draining,  he  alluded  to  an  interesting  experiment 
for  improving  poor  land,  at  WalTs  Court  Farm,  when  rented 
by  Mr.  Alderman  l'roctor,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
There  was  a  piece  of  very  wet,  soar  grass-land,  considered  too 
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bad  to  be  brought  to  bear  good  herbage  by  ample  draining 
and  manuring ;  but,  by  means  of  effectual  draining  in  the 
winter,  being  harrowed,  bushed,  and  dragged  in  the  following 
spring,  and  then  having  a  heavy  dressing  of  artificial  phoa- 
pbatio  manure  in  the  summer,  and  further  dressing,  the  value 
of  the  land  was  in  a  short  time  permanently  raised  from  10s. 
to  at  least  £2  an  acre.  With  regard  to  the  third  class  of 
farms— the  poorer  description  of  pasture,  usually  called  sheep- 
walks,  or  down-land— his  experience  was  rather  too  limited  to 
enter  into  the  subject  fully,  He  had,  however,  seen  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  the  breaking-up  of  that  description  of 
land  had  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.  The  propriety 
of  carefully  cultivating  even  the  poorer  land  was  enforced ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  the  speaker  adverted  to  the  national  im- 
portance of  his  topic,  as  we  had  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies  of  animal  food  from  abroad  than  cereals ;  and  the 
large  quantity  of  ground  annually  required  for  railways,  en- 
largement of  towns,  &c.,  in  this  country,  tended  to  diminish 
the  land  that  had  been  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

Colonel  Kinoscotx  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son that  a  great  many  formers  did  not  take  such  pains  with 
their  grass-lands  as  they  did  with  their  arable ;  and  it  was 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  their  acting  so.  As  to  the  soil 
of  that  part  of  the  county,  on  the  top  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  it 
was  so  light  that  it  required  to  be  given  more  manure  than 
the  soil  in  other  parts,  in  order  to  render  it  productive.  He 
believed  bones  put  upon  grass-land  would  prove  beneficial, 
as  he  had  seen  a  good  result  from  the  practice  in  his  own 
park. 


A  lengthy  and  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  tuny  of 
those  in  the  room  took  ©art,  the  principal  topic  discussed 
being  the  advisability  of  using  artificial  manure. 

Mr.  Kjnigut  admitted  this  manure  would  render  the  roil 
more  productive ;  but  he  thought  it  might  render  the  taste  of 
the  oheese  not  quite  so  good. 

Mr.  Burnett  was  afraid  that  the  system  of  naongeneDt 


of  their  grass-lands,  not  only  on  the  hills,  bat  in  s  great  part 
in  the  Vale,  was  to  have  no  manure  at  all  (laughter). 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  it  must  be  conceded  that  ajudtcknis 
use  of  manure  would  cause  grass  to  grow  on  lands  where  they 
never  saw  it  before,  so  that  it  was  a  question  whether  manure 
would  not  alter  the  character  of  the  poor  land  on  the  hills, 

Mr.  Burnett  ultimately  moved  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  much  greater  attention  ought  to  be  gi? en  to 
the  management  of  our  grass-lands,  not  only  to  improve  their 
condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the  condition  they  are  in.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  break  up  e? en  seoond-olass  pastures,  sod 
that  all  pasture-bind  ought  to  be  manured  at  least  once  in 
everv  six  years,  at  the  rate  of  60s.  per  acre." 

Mr.  Thompson  suggested  that»  instead  of  sayin*  toy 
number  of  years  or  sum  per  acre,  they  should  say  that  id 
equivalent  of  manure  should  be  returned  to  tlie  grass-land  to 
wnat  was  taken  from  it. 

With  the  alteration  suggested,  the  resolution  was  adopted; 
and,  thanks  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Holborow  (who  took  the  chair  after  Colonel  Kingscote,  oo 
account  of  another  engagement,  had  retired),  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


PLANT     NUTRITION. 


That  all  plants  in  their  growth  need  sustenance,  and  receive 
it  from  some  source,  is  known  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  but 
how  it  is  obtained,  from  whence,  and  how  taken  into  their  con- 
stitution, is  not  so  plainly  seen  or  generally  understood.  To 
offer  any  new  ideas  on  this  question  I  do  not  lay  the  least 
claim ;  my  object  therefore  will  only  be  to  place  before  the 
reader  some  plain,  simple,  and  easily  understood  observations 
on  the  composition  of  all  vegetable  substances,  the  source  from 
which  these  substances  are  derived,  and  how  they  are  taken 
into  the  organization  of  plants. 

Vegetable,  and  all  other  substances  that  present  themselves 
to  our  view,  are  divided,  or  may  be  resolved,  into  combustible 
and  incombustible — organic  ana  inorganic — matter.  Organic 
matter  consists  of  that  in  which  life  has  at  some  time  existed ; 
inorganic,  on  the  contrary,  of  dead  matter.  All  plants  will 
therefore  come  under  the  head  of  organized  matter,  as  being 
the  seat  of  life.  All  organized  matter  is  capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  simple  or  elementary  substances ;  thus  all  organized 
vegetable  matter  is  composed  of  no  more  than  four  elements 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  in  our  present  article — 
viz.,  carbon  (known  to  us  as  charcoal  or  the  diamond),  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  With  the  exception  of  carbon,  these 
elementary  bodies  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  gases. 
The  properties  and  relations  which  each  of  these  elements 
bears  to  vegetable  life  are  important,  and  might  with  profit  be 
examined  j  but  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  each  one 
performs  its  appropriate  function  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Although  three  of  these  four  elements  are  gases,  yet  much  of 
the  solid  parts  of  plants  is  made  up  of  them.  When  alone,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  form  invisible  kinds  of  air ;  when  united  in  the  different 
proportions  in  which  they  combine,  they  form  woody  fibre, 
starch,  gum,  and  sngar?  which,  united,  constitute  the  various 
vegetable  forms  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  agriculturists  to 
raise  with  certainty,  rapidity,  and  abundance.  Of  these  ele- 
ments, all  plants  are  made  up  of  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  carbon,  the  amount  approaching  one-halt;  the  three  others 
going  to  make  up  the  other  half.  The  oxygen  amounts  to 
about  one-third,  hydrogen  to  about  five  per  cent.,  and  the 
nitrogen  rarely  to  more  than  S|  per  cent,  of  the  dried  weight 
of  plants :  in  their  green  state,  or  course  the  proportions  would 
be  different.  As  before  stated,  carbon  is  the  only  element  of 
plants  that  appears  to  us  in  any  other  form  than  the  gaseous ; 
out  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  plants  cannot  appropriate  into 


their  composition  any  solid  substance,  and  that  therefore  the 
carbon  must  be  absorbed  in  a  different  form  or  state  from  that 
in  which  we  can  see  it  with  our  eyes,  or  feel  it  with  oar  fingers. 
When  we  burn  charcoal  or  the  diamond,  which  are  the  pore* 
forms  of  carbon  in  nature,  in  the  open  air,  they  pass  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  residue,  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  in  this  state  carbon  is  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  also  of  being  absorbed  try  the  plant. 

Having  shown  that  all  plants  are  composed  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  principally, 
which,  when  united,  form  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,andsag>^ 
which  goto  make  np  the  composition  of  plants,  we  next  pro; 
ceed  to  show  the  source  from  wlrich  they  are  derired.  All 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  substances  are  made  up  of  the  ele- 
ments above  named,  and  the  soil  of  the  earth's  surface  is  com- 
posed in  part  of  decayed  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetal 
substances.  The  air  is  composed  principally  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  very  small  per-centage  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  also  is  capable  of  being  imbued  witn  a  quantity 
of  water  in  a  fine  vapour  state.  Water  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  all  other  gases,  and 
of  imparting  them  to  other  substances.  All  plants  arc  £rs> 
fixed  in  the  soil  by  their  roots,  and  rise  into  the  sir,  producing 
their  stems  and  leaves  above  the  surface  in  the  atmosphere. 
Necessarily,  then,  all  plants  must  derive  their  sustenance 
through  one  or  both  of  these  mediums.  Water  abwrbs  *n- 
monia  and  other  gases  which  furnish  nutrition  for  plants ;  the 
water  descends  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  as  dew  is  con- 
densed at  the  surface,  carrying  along  with  it  the  gases  ahsorW, 
imparting  them  to  the  soil,  which  in  turn  imparts  them  to  the 
growing  plant  through  its  roots,  either  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous 
state ;  the  roots  prepare  aud  transmit  them  to  the  stem,  where 
some  of  the  elements  needed  for  the  growth  arc  absorbed  and 
elaborated ;  the  leaves  also  performing  an  important  part  id 
absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  certain  gases  and  ernittoMj 
others,  acting  as  the  breathing  organs  of  the  plsnt.  It  *j» 
then  be  seen  that  plants  derive  their  sustenance  from  bothtw 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  take  into  their  construction,  throa?1} 
their  roots  and  leaves,  all  their  nutriment.  Both  the  soil  sad 
the  atmosphere  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, ,  for 
either  alone  will  not  support  vegetable  life  for  any  length  * 
time.  The  soil  must  be  stored  with  plant  food,  such  asje- 
cayed  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  that  the  combined  actwa 
of  the  soil,  water,  and  air  may  render  capable  of  bW  l"*19 
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into  the  system  of  the  plant;  aniens  so  stored,  the  plant  will 
languish  and  finally  die.  It  it  the  same  with  plant  as  with 
animal  life ;  if  either  is  deprived  of  food,  a  languishing  condi- 
tio! ii  induced,  while  if  it  is  abundantly  supplied,  they  both 
thrive  and  grow  from  similar  seasons. 

The  increase  of  a  plant  in  sise  is  supplied  principally  from 
the  nutrition  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  soil ;  all  its 
miners]  elements  are  derived  therefrom,  as  well  as  a  large 
share  of  its  combustible  elements.  If  the  soil  is  incapable  of 
furnishing  them  in  order  to  grow  plants,  we  must  add  to  the 
soil  such  materials  as  will  supply  the  missing  elements.  A 
virgin  soil  possesses  a  quantity  of  nutrition  from  vegetable 
i  that  have  " 


decayed  on  its  surface  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  hence  all  such  land  is  proverbial  for  its  good  crops ; 
but  after  being  cropped  awhile  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  then 
s  supply  from  some  other  source  becomes  necessary,  just  as 
tow  own  supply  of  provisions  needs  replenishing  after  exhaus- 
tion. These  are  plain,  common-sense  reasons,  comprehended 
bj  the  simplest.  IJut  the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  some, 
Howdoes  the  manure  act  in  the  soil?  I  might  answer  by  explain- 
ing its  chemical  operation,  but  it  would  be  a  better  understood 
reason  to  answer,  that  it  acts  precisely  on  the  same  principle 
as  does  the  corn  in  the  crib  fen  to  our  fattening  stock,  or  the 
provision  in  the  store-house  for  our  own  consumption.  If  we 
provide  no  grain  or  fodder  for  our  cattle,  or  have  only  a  scant 
apply,  and  thai  of  poor  quality,  we  cannot  expect  our  cattle 
to  thrive,  and  neither  need  we  expect  that  large  crops  of  grass, 
grain,  or  vegetables  can  be  produced  without  supplying  manure 
to  the  soil  from  which  the  plants  may  derive  food.    The  soil 


consists  of  a  mixture  or  combination  of  a  variety  of  substances, 
some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  one  kind  of 
plant,  and  others  to  a  different  kind,  and  others  are  rejected  as 
non-essential,  if  not  poisonous ;  and  here  we  see  the  Wisdom 
that  directs  all  things,  and  the  impossibility  of  our  compre- 
hending and  explaining,  by  human  reasons,  certain  immutable 
laws  of  nature.  We  place  a  promiscuous  variety  of  articles 
of  food  before  man,  and  he  will  select  certain  kinds  as  con- 
genial to  his  nature,  and  reject  others  as  injurious ;  this  we 
call  reason  in  man ;  the  same  large  variety,  placed  before  the 
horse  or  ox  would  result  in  the  selection  of  a  larger  and  dif- 
ferent variety,  while  many  are  still  rejected  as  uncongenial ; 
this,  in  the  orate  creation,  we  term  instinct ;  but  what  shall 
we  term  the  same  election  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  P  Watch 
the  horse  as  he  pulls  his  feed  of  hay  through  the  rack,  mixed 
with  various  kinds  of  plants,  congenial  or  otherwise,  to  his 
nature ;  see  him  reject  all  that  is  uncongenial  by  the  action  of 
the  lips.  The  same  election  is  made,  and,  in  a  similar  way, 
by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  whieh  act  in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  plant  that  the  lips  and  mouth  do  to  the  horse.  Tnere  ap- 
pear to  be  certain  immutable  laws  which  govern  the  growth 
of  plants,  that  are  far  from  being  generally  understood ;  why, 
for  instance,  in  the  growth  of  different  kinds,  one  requires  the 
presence  in  the  soil  of  certain  elements  or  compounds,  while 
another  kind  demands  an  entirely  different  constitution  of  soil 
in  order  to  a  successful  growth.  For  the  present  I  defer  the 
solution  of  these  problems  to  older  and  wiser  heads. — W.  H. 
Whitb,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


THE    CAUSES    OF    DISEASE. 
WANT    OF    SHELTER    FROM    WIND    AND    WEATHER. 


la  a  quiescent  state  of  atmosphere  the  animal  body  raises 
the  temperature  of  a  portion  of  the  air  immediately  surrouud- 
ing  it.  Such  an  envelope  of  warmed  air,  being  a  bad  con- 
dnetor  of  heat,  greatly  retards  the  cooling  of  the  animal.  *  But 
winds,  by  constantly  sweeping  away  this  wrapper  of  warmer 
sir,  prove  in  cold  or  even  in  temperate  climates  more  chilly 
than  inight  be  expected  from  their  actual  temperature.  Air 
nofing  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  whieh  is  onlj  a  very  gentle 
earrent,  abstracts  heat  twice  as  fast  as  when  it  is  at  rest.  Air 
trsTeQing  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour  abstracts  heat  three  times 
u quickly;  at  twenty-four  miles,  four  limes;  at  thirty-two 
nfles,  five  times  as  quickly  as  air  at  the  same  temperature,  but 
•hen  perfectly  quiet.  This  power  of  the  wind  to  lower  the 
uufflsi  heat  is  well  illustrated  in  Captain  Parry's  Arctic  ob- 
servations thus  quoted  by  Br.  Watson,  in  his  a  Principles  and 
ftactice  of  Phytic :»»— "  With  the  thermometer  at  65  degrees 
(a  most  fearful  degree  of  cold,  you  will  observe,  55  degrees 
Wow  sero,  i.  c,  8?  degrees  below  the  freezing  point),  and  no 
vind  stirring,  the   hands  may  remain   uncovered  for   ten 


•  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  inconvenience ;  whilst 
with  s  fresh  breeze,  and  the  thermometer  nearly  as  high  as 
urn.  few  people  can  keep  them  exposed  so  long  without  con- 
siderable pain.  And  speaking  in  another  place  of  the  cold 
vfon  the  thermometer  was  49  degrees  below  aero ;  9  or  10 
degrees,  that  is,  below  the  point  at  which  mercury  freezes,  he 
up:  The  weather  being  quite  calm,  we  walked  on  shore  for 
in  hour  without  inconvenience,  the  tentdtio*  of  cold  depending 
aach  more  oa  the  degree  of  wind  at  the  time,  than  on  the 
ahsolote  temperature  ox  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the 
thsraometer.*-- Vol.  i.,  o.  88. 

To  protect  animals  from  being  rapidly  robbed  of  their 
wsnnth,  they  must  be  suitably  sheltered.  Belts  of  plantation 
«aw  exposed  uplands  greatly  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
talth  of  gracing*.  Properly  enclosed  yards  with  ample  shed- 
on*  are  requisite  during  inclement  weather  for  the  well-being 
of  toe  animals  of  the  arm.  Without  adequate  shelter  from 
*i*d  and  weather  there  is  much  waste  of  food  and  loss  of 
uaditioa.  Not  even  the  best  of  feeding  will  sustain  the  con- 
dition of  cattle  or  horses  kept  on  the  grass-fields  without  shel- 
ter daring  the  winter  months ;  a  practice  still  pursued  through- 
oat  onny  of  the  grass  counties  of  England,  but,  as  it  appears 
to  na>  detrimental  to  the  stock,  wasteful  of  food,  and  injurious 


to  the  pasturages.  Adequate  shelter,  although  important  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  animals,  is  especially  essential 
in  the  case  of  young  animals,  which  lose  heat  rapidly,  and 
hence  withstand  cold  badly.  In  the  fickle  and  severe  winters 
of  Great  Britain,  calves  or  yearlings  living  in  comfortable  airy 
houses  or  in  well-sheltered  or  covered  yards,  not  only  thrive 
better,  but  are  greatly  less  liable  to  disease  than  their  fellows 
kept  in  the  open  pasturages,  or  in  cold  exposed  yards  without 
proper  shedding  or  shelter.  The  infirmities  of  age,  exhaustion 
from  disease,  hard  labour,  bad  food,  or  any  other  sanitary 
errors,  like  immature  years,  cause  the  body  either  to  part 
rapidly  with  its  heat,  or  interfere  with  its  power  of  producing 


Arguing  from  the  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Martin  on 
ducks  and  drakes,  females  have  generally  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  males  of  the  same  species  and  age ;  their 
temperature,  however,  appears  to  be  more  variable  than  that 
of  males.  The  power  of  generating  heat,  and  hence  of  resist- 
ing cold,  is  greatest  in  adult,  vigorous,  well-fed  animals,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  during  the  winter  season,  and  when  the 
body  has  gradually  become  used  to  a  lower  temperature. 

A  damp  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  vigorous  health :  it 
prevents  transpiration  through  the  skin,  and  thus  hinders  the 
prompt  removal  of  deleterious  waste  products.  Wet,  when 
conjoined  with  cold,  is  especially  injurious.  Doubly  dangerous 
does  the  wet  also  become  when  it  remains  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  immediate  contact  with  the  body,  as  when  animals 
arc  compelled  to  lie  on  a  wet  bed,  or  are  covored  with  wet 
clothing.  The  skin  is  thus  ohilled,  and  its  important  depura- 
tive  functions  are  interfered  with :  colds  settling  in  various 
parts ;  rheumatism,  in  some  of  its  hydra  forms,  stiffening  the 
joints,  limbs,  or  body,  are  thus  produced  in  all  animals. 
Grease,  cracked  heels,  and  thrush  are  with  difficulty  kept  out 
of  damp  stables.  On  undrained  pastures  young  cattle  suffer 
from  bronchial  filarim;  are  usually,  besides,  indifferently 
nourished,  and  are  henee  often  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  black- 
leg, and  red-water.  On  undrained  lands  abortion  usually 
abounds  amongst  cows  and  ewes.  On  such  lands  sheep,  like 
cattle,  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  filarim,  which  excite  irri- 
tation of  the  lungs,  and  also  of  the  bowels.  They  often  pine 
from  flukes  in  the  liver,  developing  the  once  familiar  liver-rot ; 
whilst,  from  the  imperfect  wear  and  tear  of  the  soft,  rapidly- 
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Cwing  horn,  foot-rot  is  frequently  produced.    Even  pigs, 
dy  and  accustomed  to  mod  although  they  be,  degenerate  in 
damp  localities,  and  become  rheumatic  and  scrofulous. 

To  prevent  the  depressed  vitality  and  various  diseases  in- 
cident to  animals  living  on  wet  lands,  thorough  drainage  must 
be  insisted  on.  Not  only  does  drained  land  become  drier,  but 
its  temperature  is  also  raised,  owing  to  the  superabundant  rain- 
fall speedily  percolating  through  the  soil,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
slowly  evaporating,  and  thus  cooling  down  with  the  ground  it- 
self, and  hence  likewise  the  air  overhanging  it.  On  land  deeply 
and  effectually  drained  a  more  palatable,  digestible  nutritious, 
and  abundant  herbage  speedily  supersedes  the  coarse,  hard, 
benty,  and  often  sparing  produce.  By  extended  drainage  ope- 
rations our  British  climate  has,  even  within  the  present  century, 
become  more  temperate  and  healthful,  alike  for  man  and  beast ; 
the  atmosphere  is  drier  and  freer  from  mists  and  miasmata. 
These  salutary  changes  have  been  especially  notable  throughout 
the  fen  counties  of  England,  but  are  well  recognised  even  in 
the  Lothians.  Agues  and  fevers  in  man  have  been  greatly 
abated  ;  whilst,  from  the  drying  alike  of  soil  and  air,  rheuma- 
tism, black-leg,  red-water,  and  other  such  ailments  amongst 


the  lower  animals,  have  become  leas  common  than  fenneil?. 
Although  in  an  economical  as  well  as  a  sanitary  point  of  tin, 
drainage  has  thus  accomplished  much,  there  n  yet  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  abundant  scope  for  its  farther  cita- 
tion. 

But  in  the  homestead,  as  in  the  field,  superfluous  water  re- 
quires to  be  promptly  got  rid  ot  Farm-buildings  should  arnp 
be  placed  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  drained.  A  few  fet 
from  all  dwellings,  whether  of  men  or  beasts,  a  sab' 


drain  should  pass,  whilst  in  a  rainy  climate  like  ours,  the  pi*, 
nervation  of  the  buildings,  no  less  than  the  comfort  and  beaks 
of  the  inmates,  demand  that  proper  spouting  should  be 
provided.  In  small  stables  where  a  good  fell  is 
secured,  surface  drainage  will  usually  suffice  to  take  the  it* 
readily  away  to  the  manure-heap,  yard,  or  tank,  provided  for 
its  reception  in  a  convenient  situation  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  stable.  In  the  better  class  of  stables  munginE 
be  provided  underneath  or  behind  each  horse,  stink-traps,  and 
glazed  Staffordshire  pipes  beneath  the  flooring  will  eonfej 
away  the  fluid  discharges  and  prevent  the  return  of  vnpleasiai 
odours. — North  British  Agriculturist. 


THE  MANUEIAL  VALUE  OP  SOOT. 


A  correspondent  has  had,  through  our  agency,  a  sample  of 
soot  analyzed  for  him,  and  finds  that  it  contains  2.45  per  cent. 
of  ammonia,  and  has  a  money  value  (according  to  analysis)  of 
£1 10s.  per  ton.  The  circumstance  leads  us  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  fertilising  value  of  this  substance,  which 
may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Soot  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbonaceous  substances  used  as  sources  of  artificial  light  and 
heat.  It  consists  essentially  of  carbon  and  charcoal,  in  a  state 
of  minute  division ;  but  it  also  includes  a  peat  variety  of  sub- 
stances, such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphite  of  ammonia, 
sal  ammoniac,  sulphate  of  lime,  common  salt,  fulignic  acid, 
earthy  salts,  and  several  complex  organic  bodies.  In  some 
(thoroughly  dried)  samples  the  amount  of  charcoal  is  found  to 
be  98  per  cent.,  in  others  only  80.  This  great  variety  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  the  sain- 
J des  are  derived.  It,  therefore,  frequently  hapoens  that  the 
fertilising;  value  of  this  article  is  almost  nil,  whilst  in  other 
cases,  as  in  the  one  quoted,  it  is  very  high.  The  soot  derived 
from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coke,  wood  charcoal,  anthra- 
cite, culm,  or  Kilkenuy  (blind)  coal  is,  generally  speaking,  per- 
fectly worthless  for  manorial  purposes ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Newcastle  coal  yields  a  very  valuable  kind  of  soot,  and  a  still 
better  variety  is  obtained  from  the  Scotch  cannel  or  candle 
coal.  As  the  latter  is,  owing  to  its  large  per-centage  of  bitu- 
men, more  or  less  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminat- 
ing gas,  the  agriculturist  who  uses  soot  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  all  he  may  obtain  from  a  gas-works  is  of  good  quality. 
Wood  and  turf  yield  soot  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity  or 
density,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  tolerable  manurial  power.  There  is 
usually  a  large  proportion  of  fulignic  and  other  aeids  of  vege- 
table origin  in  wood  and  turf  soot,  and  it  is  safer  to  use  it  in  a 
compost  form. 

Although  carbon  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  weight  of 
soot,  this  ingredient  possesses  little,  if  any,  manurial  value. 
The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  in  soot  are,  so  far  as  they  go, 
useful ;  but  in  very  few  samples  of  soot  do  they  increase  the 
value  of  the  article,  by  even  so  much  as  Is.  Od.  per  ton.  The 
only  really  useful  constituent  of  soot  is  ammonia.  When  coal 
or  wood  containing  nitrogen  is  burned  or  charred,  the  nitrogen 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  (which  is  always  present  when  nitro- 
gen is  an  ingredient  of  the  fuel),  and  forms  the  gas  termed 
ammonia.  Soot,  like  other  varieties  of  charcoal,  possesses 
remarkable  absorbent  power  over  gases,  and,  therefore,  retains 
in  its  pores  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  which  escapes  from  the 
burning  fuel.  Sulphur  is  a  usual  ingredient  of  coal,  and  dur- 
ing the  combustion  of  it,  it  unites  with  the  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen and  forms  sulphurous  acid,  which  being  volatile,  flies  off 
in  union  with  some,  perhaps  all,  the  ammonia,  forming  the 
sulphite  of  that  alkali.    A  very  large  proportion, 


indeed  tbe  whole,  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  soot  exists  ii 
the  form  of  sulphite ;  but  it  is  also  very  often  in  union  viife 
various  organic  and  semi-organic  acids  developed  during  th* 
combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  in  va 
varies  from  0.5  to  7  per  cent.,  but  the  average  (from  coal]  > 
about  3  per  cent. 

Soot  is  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of  crop,  bat  is  root 
commonly  employed  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  land.  Wbt& 
used  for  this  purpose  in  spring  it  is  said  to  impart  a  disarw- 
able  flavour  to  the  butter  of  the  cows  fed  npon  theirs* 
manured  by  it.  However,  our  own  experience  does  not  verify 
this  assertion.  It  has  been  used  aa  a  top-dressing  for  wheat 
with"  excellent  results ;  and  applied  to  potatoes  it  is  found  to 
materially  promote  the  growth  of  that  cnm.  Where  soot  en 
be  obtained  cheaply.,  and  of  good  quality  it  might  be  used  u 
a  very  economic  substitute  for  Peruvian  guano  or  sulphate «/ 
ammonia,  in  admixture  with  superphosphate  of  hme.  Sacks 
compound  would  be  well  adapted  for  root  crops,  more  e»j»* 
ally  in  the  ease  of  stiff  days. 

The  quality  of  soot  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  mixing  as 
ounce  of  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  recently  slaked  and  wril- 
moistened  quick-lime ;  the  more  pungent  the  odour  the  lareer 
will  be  the  proportion  of  ammonia,  and  the  more  valuable  si 
be  the  soot. — Irish  Farmers*  Gazette. 


PENNYROYAL  FOR  FLEAS.— A  Georgia  correspond* 
of  the  Scientific  American  gives  his  experience  with  thrs? 
pests.  He  says :  "  Much  the  largest  number  of  these  insect 
are  brought  into  our  family-circles  by  pet  dogs  and  cats,  in* 
the  pig-sty  is  generally  filled  with  them  at  this  season  of  tj* 
year,  where  numbers  will  hop  on  to  you  when  visiting  ft  fa 
the  purpose  of  feeding  or  inspection.  The  oil  of  peanrroraJ 
will  drive  these  insects  off;  but  a  cheaper  method,  where  the 
herb  flourishes,  is  to  throw  your  dogs  and  cats  into  a  deetftw* 
of  it  once-a-week.  How  the  herb,  and  scatter  it  in  the  bed* 
of  the  pigs  once-a-month.  I  have  seen  this  done  for  bob?' 
years  in  succession.  Where  the  herb  cannot  be  got,  the  <al 
may  be  procured.  la  this  case,  saturate  strings  with  it,  aw 
tie  them  around  the  necks  of  dogs  and  cats  ;  pour  a  little  on  tk* 
back  and  about  the  eara  of  hogs,  which  jou  can  do  while  tbey 
are  feeding,  without  touching  them.  By  repeating  Ik* 
applications  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  the  fleas  will  «J 
from  your  quadrupeds,  to  their  relief  and  improvement,  ai» 
your  relief  and  comfort  in  the  house.  Strings  saturated  wiik 
the  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  tied  around  the  neck  and  tad  « 
horses,  will  drive  off  lice;  the  strings  should  be  saturate! 
onoe-a-day." 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Breeding  and  Feeding 
of  Stock,"  in  which  he  said :  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
bring  nyself  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  which  I  apprehend 
is  better  understood  by  many  gentlemen  present  than  by  myself ; 
bst  baring  been  much  pressed  by  your  excellent  vice-president 
tad  by  your  indefatigable  honorary  secretary,  and  also  being 
told  that  no  other  person  was  prepared,  rather  than  permit 
the  appointed  day  to  pass  without  a  discourse,  I  hare  resolved 
to  offer  you  a  few  observations  upon  a  subject  in  which  most 
of  too  are  interested.  In  an  institution  of  this  character,  just 
raring  itself  into  working  order,  there  is  generally  a  pi  e  vail - 
ii?  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  its  members  to  take  an  active 
or  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  the 
More  persuaded  that  you  will  criticize  my  remarks  and  opinions 
is  a  friendly  spirit  In  treating  my  subject— that  of  the 
"  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Cattle  *»— In  which  I  must  neces- 
nrily  touch  somewhat  upon  the  treatment  of  the  dairy-stock 
as  connected  with  both  the  other  subjects,  I  shall  not  rely 
ttpoa  my  own  observations  and  experience*,  bnt  shall  only 
bring  before  you  the  opinions  of  eminent  men,  and  the  results 
of  experiments  arrived  at  with  great  labour,  careful  comparison, 
and  intelligent  deduction— information  which  although  not 
ww  to  some  may  be  to  others,  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  you 
mar  lead  to  reflection.  The  day  is  now  past  when  men  could 
look  with  disdain  upon  the  teachings  of  scientific  inveatiga- 
tou ;  and  farmers  are  cautiously,  but  surely,  adopting  eon- 
"woo*  drawn  therefrom.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a 
quiter  of  a  century  since  the  law  was  repealed  by  which  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  was  prohibited:  before  then  no 
bw  cattle  could  be  brought  in,  except  occasionally  by  an  order 
in  Council.  Before  that  time  the  price  of  meat,  except  in  war- 
tine,  ruled  lower  than  it  has  under  free-importation,  and  the 
»a*  is  easily  found.  After  many  years  of  repose  the  nations 
of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  of  the  world,  for  in  matters  of  trade 
toropeand  America  lead  the  world)  the  people  had  applied 
themselves  more  to  productive  industry  and  the  creation  of 
wealth;  and  England,  by  a  very  opportune  adoption  of  the 
pwipies  of  free-trade,  took  the  foremost  lead,  and  secured 
wwodant  employment  for  her  active  operatives  in  the  factory 
JM  in  the  workshop,  in  the  mine  and  at  the  forge,  at  wages 
before  unknown ;  thus  they  did  not  toil  for  bread  alone,  but 
bad  the  means  of  eating  largely  of  animal  food— a  fact  I  am 
**  jot  recognise  with  pleasure,  for  a  country  is  never  so 
J*  m  when  the  labourer  is  well-fed  and  happy.  I  told  yon 
*»«  that  when  we  imported  no  foreign  beasts  the  demand 
*»  sot  snfteient  to  cause  a  high  price  for  meat.  Let  me  call 
yosr  attention  to  the  increased  consumption,  as  shown  by  ex- 
trad*  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  supply  of  foreign 
***  to  the  London  market  withiu  the  last  few  weeks : 

Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves.  Pigs.  Total. 

Dee.  16th...  1,053  7,848  267  263  ...  0,420 
Dec  23rd...  1,480  6,828  269  42  ...  7,610 
Dec  80th...  167  2,960  72  44  ...  3,263 
J*».   6th...      611    6,153      264      188     ...    7,116 

Js  the  week  ending  Dec.  16th,  1866,  the  import  was  enormous, 
*»&-  2,094  16,036      714      793     ...  18,637 

At  this  period,  iu  suite  of  large  imports,  the  price  was  high. 
•Notwithstanding  the  depression  caused  by  the  commercial 
P*»K  of  1866  and  1867,  the  fretful  state  of  the  world  at  this 
JMsnent,  and  the  clouds  that  dim  our  trading  atmosphere,  we 
we  id  oar  position— in  our  money  resources— the  ability  of 
J  nerehanta  and  manufacturers,  and  the  skill  and  industry 
«  oarartiaans,  the  capacity  not  only  for  maintaining,  but  even 
mending  our  trade,  so  as  to  give  to  labour  the  means  of  con- 
■»*u»!  largely  of  meat.  If  these  views  be  accepted,  the  atten- 
™»  of  farmers  will  be  more  directed  to  this  subject,  and  more 
weaUon  will  be  paid  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle. 
«bca  I  allude  to  the  breeding,  it  is  not  with  the  idea  of  rc- 
»wmeading  any  particular  kind  of  cattle  for  particular  lands 
w  districts ;  not  that  that  is  a  matter  to  be  overlooked— far 
ttaerwne,  but  my  wish  is  to  recommend  you  as  far  as  possible 


to  work  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  physiology.  I  am  aware 
that  upon  this  importaut  point  of  my  case  I  am  likely  to  pro- 
voke opposition;  out  as  it  is  from  the  ventilation  of  such  ques- 
tions, and  by  bringing  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
practical  men  to  their  elucidations,  that  a  correct  judgment  may 
be  arrived  at,  I  will  put  aside  all  diffidence  which  might  natu- 
rally arise  in  my  mind  in  discussing  the  question,  and  submit 
myself  to  your  friendly  criticism.  It  will  here  be  interesting 
to  go  back  to  some  point  at  which  our  several  breeds  were  de- 
rived from  some  common  ancestry,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  trace  the  circumstances  by  which  the  many  differences  of 
breed  and  quality  have  been  arrived  at.  Cattle  are  now  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  Chillingham  Park,  Northumberland ;  Wol- 
laton,  Notts ;  and  at  Ribbesdale,  Yorkshire.  They  are  the 
remains  of  the  native  cattle  which  once  roamed  over  the 
northern  provinces  of  England  and  the  southern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  some  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  These  cattle  are  somewhat  tamed  by  the  want  of  food 
in  severe  weather,  and  will  then  allow  anv  one  to  come  among 
them ;  but  when  well  fed,  they  are  very  fierce  at  the  approach 
of  man,  and  the  herd,  turning  their  heads  in  a  menacing  way, 
will  snort  and  gallop  round  him,  at  each  circle  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  it  is  necessary  to  leave  them.  The  mode  of 
destroying  them  is  the  only  modern  remains  of  ancient  hunt- 
ing ;  the  inhabitants  go  in  numbers,  both  on  horse  and  on 
foot,  and  having  driven  a  bull  from  the  herd,  the  horsemen 
dismount  and  shoot  him.  Should  they  only  wound  him  his 
ferocity  is  fearful,  and  great  is  the  danger  of  being  near.  This 

rhas  lately  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  rifle  qnietly 
the  work.  Yooatt  tells  us  that  when  the  cows  calve  they 
hide  their  young  ones  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  some  seques- 
tered situation,  suckling  them  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If 
any  person  comes  near  the  calves,  they  press  their  heads  close 
to  the  ground  and  lie  like  a  hare.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
found  a  hidden  calf  very  lean  and  very  weak,  began  stroking 
its  head ;  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old  bull, 
bellowed  loudly,  retired  a  few  steps,  aud  then  butted  at  bis 
legs  with  all  its  force.  The  dams  will  allow  no  persons  to 
touch  their  calves  without  attacking  them  with  ferocity.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  and  much  discussed,  as  to  whether 
the  wild  cattle  which  I  have  described  have  been  progenitors 
of  the  various  breeds  of  this  country,  some  of  which  I  will 
mention  presently.  The  whole  matter  is  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  having  no  reliable  record  of  any  other  aboriginal  beasts,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  from  the  wild  cattle 
of  Chillingham  and  Ribbesdale  have  descended  all  that  variety 
of  breeds,  «ith  their  distinctive  and  sometimes  almost  opposite 
characteristics  of  form  and  habits  which  distinguish  them. 
We  cannot  contemplate  this  without  recognising  two  impor- 
tant facts.  First,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
adapting  organised  beings  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
and  secondly,  the  operation  of  circumstances  in  effecting 
change  in  the  conformation  and  characteristics  of  a  species. 
A  celebrated  writer  tells  us  of  this,  and  instances  the  fact  that 
iu  cold  countries  whiteness  prevails  aa  a  colour,  and  fur  or 
Wool  as  a  coat ;  in  warmer  climates  brown  prevails  as  a 
colour,  and  hair  as  a  covering;  while  in  those  absolutely 
hot,  the  dnn  seems  to  prevail  aa  a  colour,  and  down  as  a 
clothing.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  a  pasture 
may  lengthen  or  shorten  the  horns.  No  doubt  many  modi- 
fications from  time  to  time  have  been  effected  by  careful 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  breeder,  which,  assisted  by  a 
variety  of  foods  and  climates,  have  eventuated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  recognised  breeds.  The  writer  I  have  before  quoted 
says :  "In  all  our  stock  of  domesticated  animals  we  see  profuse 
and  infinite  variety  ;  and,  in  the  races  of  wild  animals  from 
which  they  originally  descended,  we  find  a  uniform  colour  and 
figure  for  the  most  part  to  prevail.  Domestication  is  to  ani- 
mals what  cultivation  is  to  vegetables;  and  the  former  differs 
from  the  natural  state  of  the  one  class  of  beings  in  the  same 
circumstances  which  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  natural 
condition  of  the  other  class.  The  most  apparent  of  these  is 
the  abaudaat  supply  of  the  peculiar  stimuli  of  each  kind. 
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Animals  in  a  wild  state  procure  but  a  simple  and  unvaried 
food,  in  precarious  and  deficient  quantities,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.    Their  young  are  produced 
in  similar  circumstances  to  the  state  of  seedlings  which  spring 
uncultivated  in  a  poor  soil ;  but*  in  the  improved  state,  all  the 
stimuli  of  various  food,  of  warmth,  &c.,  are  afforded  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  luxuriant  growth  and  evo- 
lution of  varieties,  and  the  exhibition  of  all  the  perfections  of 
which  each  species  is  capable."    It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  language  more  expressive  of  the  subject  than  that  which 
I  have  just  quoted :  it  gives  us  a  very  dear  idea  of  the  won- 
derful adaptability  of  organised  beings  for  change  of  circum- 
stances and  climate,  and  of  the  means  by  which  great  changes 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the  animals  produced  suitable  to  all 
the  varieties  of  pasture  and  climate  from  Devonshire  to  the 
Orkneys.    The  placid-looking  Devon,  with  its  bright  red  coat ; 
the  big  Sussex,  with  its  wide  loins  and  hips,  ana  round  car- 
case, and  square  hind-quarters ;  the  Hereford,  with  its  well- 
placed  shoulders,  large  rumps,  wide  pins,  mellow  skin,  and  kind 
fattening  properties ;  the  fashionable  shorthorn,  embracing  in 
such  a  high  degree  both  milking  and  grazing  qualities ;  the 
Glamorgan,  with  its  light  carcase ;  the  polled  Scot,  and  the 
little  Kvloe — are  of  one  common  descent,  and,  in  their  various 
capabilities  and  conformations,  are  but  so  many  representations 
of  differing  conditions  of  food  and  climate.    Here,  then,  is  a 
wide  and  interesting  field  for  the  breeder  of  cattle.    Shall  we 
say  that  these  wonderful  changes  and  benefits  have  been 
accomplished,  and  that  the  goal  of  improvement  has  been 
reached  ?    I  am  sure  you  will  adopt  no  such  narrow  con- 
clusions, but  that  you  will  still  push  onwards,  and,  by  a  more 
enlightened  selection,  more  liberal  feeding,  and,  above  all,  by 
attending  well  to  the  comfort  of  your  cattle,  will,  year  by  year, 
produce  more  food  for  the  country,  and  more  profits  for  Your- 
selves.    This  now   leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
breeding  of  cattle.    In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  have  to  no- 
tice the  different  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  heifer  is  put 
to  the  bull,  so  as  to  bring  her  calf  at  the  season  which  best 
suits  the  owner  in  reference  to  his  particular- views  and  pur- 
pose.   Some  obtain  their   calves  in  the  summer,  or  early 
autumn,  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest  results  within  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  our  great  agricultural  societies ;   others  at  a 
later  period  in  the  autumn,  because  they  have  seen  that,  by 
rich  reeding  during  the  winter  months,  they  have  a  lot  of  good 
strong  calves  to  turn  out  in  the  spring ;  bat,  in  the  desire  to 
eclipse  their  competitors,  thev  overlook,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  expensive  food  which  boiji  dam  and  offspring  have  been 
consuming:    fortunately  for  the  nation,  by  far  the  greater 
number  adhere  to  that  period  which  accords  better  with  the 
suggestions  of  nature.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  a  thinking 
mind  than  the  fact  that  the  young  of  all  animals  require 
warmth,  light,  and  air  for  their  full  and  perfect  development ; 
therefore,  if  the  calf  is  dropped  just  before  winter,  he  has  to 
be  kept  for  several  months  before  he  can  enjoy  the  invigorating 
air  and  refreshing  sunshine  of  spring,  and  the  free  use  and 
exercise  of  his  limbs,  all  of  which  are  so  essentially  necessary 
for  growth  and  health.    The  two  former  systems  are  mostly 
adopted  by  persons  breeding  for  exhibition ;  and,  although  by 
stimulating  the  dam  to  an  extraordinary  secretion  of  milk  for 
a  time,  ana  by  feeding  the  calf  with  rich  food,  individuals  may 
be  reared  of  great  size,  perfect  symmetry,  and  good  quality ; 
yet  such  a  system  must,  if  it  become  general,  quickly  deteriorate 
our  breed  and  lessen  our  stock.    This,  like  the  excessive  fatting 
of  beasts,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  capacities  of  particular  breeds 
or  herds,  but,  if  generally  followed,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  stock.    I  can  only  think  it  desirable  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  some  end.  The  calf  shut  up  for  the  winter  months 
would  be  like  a  hot-house  plant,  with  constitution  pampered 
by  unnatuial  treatment,  at  a  period  when  the  foundation  of 
a  good  constitution  should  be  laid.    Need  we  wonder  that 
we  so  often  hear  of  our  best  herds  becoming  sterile,  or  being 
given  to  cast  their  calves,  or  at  all  the  other  evils  which 
have  sprung  up  lately  since  such  practices  have  prevailed  P 
rather  would  it  not  be  a  wonder  were  it  not  so?    I  will 
not  dwell  Jonger  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  but  proceed 
to  that  part  of  it  which  more  immediately  interests  this  neigh- 
bourhood— that  is,  to  treat  of  the  breeding  as  carried  on  here, 
which,  I  presume,  is  by  bringing  the  cows  to  calve  between 
the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of  March— a  season  which, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  stock  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  fanner,  seems  to  me  a  very  judicious  com- 


promise.   To  bring  this  about,  the  bull  mast  be  put  to  tie 
cow  in  May  and  June,  when,  having  for  some  weeks  tan 
living  on  grass  or  other  succulent  food,  the  reproductive  poita 
of  the  animala  are  in  a  healthy  state.    Professor  Tanner  mjs,    | 
"  A  dry  dietary  is  unfavourable  for  breeding  animals,  and  ray 
much  retards  successful   iinpregnaUon.n    Dr.  Hitcnman,  in 
writing  to  my  friend  Mr.  Duckham,  the  intelligent  author  of    I 
the  "Hereford  Herd  Book,"  says:  - 1  stand  pledged  to  your 
first  aphorism.    The  more  the  natural  laws  are  stadiedud 
aided  by  science,  the  greater  will  be  the  success.  Tuearlj    I 
part  of  March  is  the  time  in  which  it  is  best  to  have  the  oil 
drop.    I  believe  in  high-bred  stock  to  be  the  result  of  uuj 
errors,  all  of  which,  however,  are  summed  up  in  the  loidi,   ' 
"too  much  stimulating  food,  too  little  exercise,  too  nseh 
warmth,  and  too  great  a  disregard  to  the  milking  functus*, 
with  all  that  it  entails/  "  We  now  suppose  the  proper  tune  «• 
rived  for  putting  the  bull  to  the  herd,  and  the  fanner,  annois 
to  improve  his  stock,  either  in  milking  or  feeding  nroperue*, 
notices  defects  in  the  frame  and  points  of  his  itock;  ntu 
anxious  to  correct  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  for  that  pa- 
nose choses   his  bull.    But  here  I  recommend  «bU<*»*J 
Nature  is  opposed  to  sudden  changes;  and  freauenth inert 
cattle  very  opposite  in  frame  or  constnUonal  habit  are  nrougu 
together,  the  result,  instead  of  being  a  modification  of  the  two, 
is  often  the  production  of  a  mongrel  and  ill-shapea  nee.  " 
effect  a  safe  and  profitable  change  continued  careurequrt 
in  selecting,  and  is  much  better  and  safer  than  great  oopoato- 
I  have  now  to  allude  to  a  practice  which  has  prevailed  for  U* 
last  forty  years;  at  first  only  in  a  few  instances,  bat  UUjriJ 
very  extensively— that  is,  the  putting  the  heifer  to  the  nulla 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old.    It  seems  to  recommend I  iW. 
on  the  score  of  economy,  as  saving  a  year's  keep  of  the  muk, 
and  bringing  her  cheaper  to  the  pail ;  but  I  think, /i" 
looked  at  calmly  and  earnestly  in  all  its  consequences,  it  n« 
from  economical,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  much  bUnanm 
of  constitutional  power,  and  consequent  liability  te  dues*  n 
our  herds.    By  breeding  so  young  you  tax  nature  so  Ik*™?- 
and  you  work  a  double  evil,  namely,  vou  stint  the  grovta* 
the  mother,  and  the  progeny  is  puny  and  weak.    Again  yum 
Dr.  Hitchman,  at  " that  eaily  age  nature  is  busily  empty*'* 
adding  to  the  growth,  size,  and  completion  of  every  ma**, 
hone,  and  viscera  of  the  animal ;  every  particle  thai jjm»£ 
the  building-up  of  the  animal  system  is  furnished  ftw  » 
blood  of  that  animal;  that  the  blood  is  furnished  with  taw 
materials  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  food  that  wtika 
into  the  stomach,  and  digested  by  that  organ,  and  the  sir  wbu* 
is>haled  by  the  lungs ;  that  no  more  muscles  (flesh),  *** 
skin,  lung,  heart,  liver,  can'poasibhr  be  found  in  the  ipte*  * 
any  animal  that  can  bo  extracted  by  ite  digestive  and  oUff 
organs  from  the  food  by  which  it  is  supplied."   &**/** 
of  ayoung  heifer  all  these  organs  are  taxed  to  flu iw* 
to  supply  the  growth  of  her  own  frame,  and  *  bw*J?tJ 
a  demand  is  made  for  her  own  subsistence  and  e70VtnjT) 
not  only  is  there  a  new  set  of  organs  and  hj"**0" '  ctJJ 
into  action,  but  an  already-active  circulation  is  caw*  ™7 
exercise,  and  a  feverish  state  produced.    Agaia,  to  u*i>- 
Hitchmau'n   words,  "you  call    another   like  creator?  n* 
existence,  having  like  structures  to  be  built  up  with  uk* 
which  the    animal  was   building  up  in  its  own  body ; 
while  you  do  this  you  cannot  add  a  mite  to  the  dig*™' 
and  assimilating  powers  of  the  animal.    You  have  no  n» 
material  to  supply  the  two  bodies  than  you  had  for  the  ow 
Extra  food  does  not  meet  the  case ;  the  power  of  f*™*" 
is  overtaxed.    I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  w 
violation  of  physiological  laws  many  diseases  among  onr  hm» 
owe  their  origin.    Probably  you  may  tell  me  of  maaje** 
where  the  practice  has  answered ;  but  I  am  firmly  of  opni* 
that  where  long  carried  on,  a  great  many  of  the  cows  becom 
early  barren,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their  pnjW ."  * 7* 
attain  to  much  size,  or  are  famous  for  milking.    To  brine »» 
in  early,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  kePl.™J? 
when  we  take  into  account  that  they  are  generally  dried  eari 
the  first  year,  are  very  liable  to  go  out  of  season,  and  m*  » 
rule  they  seldom  attain  so  great  a  vnlne  for  the  butcher,  l  cm 
not  help  thiuking  that  the  economy  is  nil  and  the  d^f?0™'? 
of  quality  certain.     Of  the  treatment  of  cattle  during  » 
time  they  are  in  calf  I  will  not  presume  to  say  much,*  yo 
are  all  well  acquainted  with  that ;  but  allow  me  to  *W8f™ 
it  is  desirable  they  should  be  kept  quiet;  not  only  shoaM  dot 
or  horses  be  kept  from  hunting  them  about,  WuW' 
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toe  or  two  in  the  herd  that  hunt  and  worry  their  fellows  they 
tkmlA  be  removed.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that 
should  either  of  them  east  a  cal£  all  signs  of  it  should  be 
quickly  pot  oat  of  the  way  and  the  cow  removed,  for  the  rest- 
lemem  occasioned  by  it  frequently  has  a  sympathetic  effect  on 
the  others.  Alter  calving,  I  think  it  is  very  prudent  to  keep 
the  cow  with  the  calf  for  a  few  days;  it  has  a  soothing  effect 
oo  the  mother  while  the  fever  occasioned  by  parturition  passes 
stay,  and  the  licking  of  the  calf  has  a  medicinal  effect  in  aid 
of  it.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  food.  This, 
chemistry  has  taught  us,  divides  itself  into  three  classes— vis., 
lit,  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matters ;  2nd,  saccharine  and 
oily  matters,  for  respiration  and  to  form  fat ;  3rd,  mineral 
nutters,  for  producing  bone.  The  materials  required  for  pro- 
ducing bone  are  the  most  abundant,  and  are  present  in  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  produce,  and  therefore  we  need  not  stop  to  enquire 
about  these;  but  as  the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matters 
&nd  the  non-nitrogenous  or  saccharine  and  fatty  matters  exist 
in  different  degrees  in  different  kinds  of  food,  and  there  is  sel- 
dom anv  food  without  both,  it  becomes  an  important  matter  in 
connexion  with  the  keeping  of  stock,  or  the  making  of  meat, 
to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  proportions  of  such  in  the 
food  we  are  using.  I  will,  at  the  risk:  of  being  tedious,  intro- 
duce a  tabic  showing  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of  food 
is  reference  to  their  properties,  which  I  have  token  from  a 
my  rateable  little  work  published  by  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Procter,  of  Bristol,  in  1862,  noon  the  value  of  foods.  I  De- 
limit was  published  only  for  circulation  among  their  friends, 
bat  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  if  it  had  a  free 
circulation : 


Ileat  or 

fat-producing  mate- 
in  each  lOOlbs. 

rials 

Rice 

...  75 

... 

wm 

...  68 

..• 

Indian  Corn  ... 

...  65 

... 

5* 

...  Cli 

... 

Barky 

...  56 

... 

lilt. 

...  55J 

Pete 

...  50 

lirans 

...  48* 

lentils 

...  39 

Unseeds 

...  31 

... 

Iinwjdcake  (English)  13* 

(Foreign)  lOf      30 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is  the  food  of  man,  the 
J*Me  shows  an  increase  of  flesh-forming  matter  as  the  heat  and 
™-tnrug  properties  diminish.  The  study  of  this  cannot  fail 
to  be  profitable,  enabling  the  grazier  to  employ  the  produce  of 
mm  turn,  particularly  straw,  possessing  a  large  quantity 
tf  respiratory  and  fatting  matter,  with  those  foods  which,  on 
tfce  other  hand,  partake  largely  of  flesh-forming  materials. 

Wheat-straw  possesses  water 14.23 

Flesh-forming  matter 1.70 

Respiratory  anil  fatty  matter 31.36 

Woody  fibre      45.15 

Mineral  matters          7.47 

100.000 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  straw  possesses  considerable  nutri- 
tions matter;  but  inasmuch  as  its  flesh-forming  matter  is  so 
ury  small  compared  with  the  respiratory  and  fattening  matters, 
•t  is  ill  adapted  as  a  food  to  be  used  by  itself,  because  in  it  the 
utrogvnotis  and  respiratory  elements  are  not  in  proper  pro- 
/Jrtions :  whichever  is  in  excess  over  this  proportion  will  be 
!»<  on  account  of  the  animal  consuming  food  sufficient  to 
^J  the  deficiency  of  the  other  element ;  and  unless  straw  is 
^  «d  with  richer  and  more  soluble  foods,  its  fibre  is  so  hard, 
*m  in  large  quantities  so  indigestible,  that  it  passes  through 
'J*  animal  without  doing  much  good ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
'kt  used  with  discretion,  cut  up  with  hay,  and  mixed  with 
*«  or  meal,  it  is  valuable,  and  that  in  it  we  have  a  resource 
»» rearing  and  maintaining  a  largely  increased  stock.  Bevert- 
*?  again  to  Messrs.  Proctor's  hook,  I  will  not  tire  you  by 
t*£ng  in  minute  the  several  experiments  there  related,  but 
rther  state  results  as  given  by  many  eminent  agriculturists 
»t»  have  well  studied  and  worked  out  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
te Talnea  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  among  them  is  a 
zeauemaa  well  known  to  vol  and  I  am  sure  with  you  will 
ta  name  be  a  guarantee  lor  their  aocuracy^I  allude  to  our 


neighbour,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Coleshill.  Among  those  experi- 
ments it  is  proved  that  it  requires  150  lbs.  of  turnips  to  make 
a  pound  of  meat  in  the  field,  but  that  when  the  sheep  have 
been  fed  in  the  fold  with  the  advantage  of  shelter  and  plenty 
of  straw  bedding,  100  lbs.  have  made  the  same  quantity  of 
meat.  There  are  also  experiments  related  based  on  the  data 
derived  from  the  results  of  turnip  feeding,  which  show  the 
effect  of  using  beans,  peas,  and  oil-cake  with  them.  It  takes 
8  lbs.  of  beans  or  peas  to  make  a  pound  of  meat,  and  of 
linseed-cake  from  5  lbs.  to  7  lbs.,  barley  6  lbs.  As  cake  is  a 
manufactured  article  this  must  depend  on  its  quality.  As  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  animal's  stomach, 
we  cannot  rely  alone  upon  strict  chemical  analysis  which  is 
proved  by  one  of  the  experiments  related,  for  we  find  that  al- 
though it  took  8  lbs.  of  beans  or  peas,  or  6  lbs.  of  linseed- 
cake,  to  make  a  pound  of  flesh,  yet  with  peas  and  oil-cake 
mixed  4}  lbs.  did  it.  In  another  experiment  |  lb.  of  linseed 
and  3|  lbs.  beans  produced  a  pound  or  flesh.  These  are  striking 
illustrations  of  the  advantages  of  judiciously  mixing  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  food,  and  they  show  the  desirability  of  frequently 
testing  them  practically.  As  hay  is  of  immense  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  estimated  that  13  lbs.  of  good  hay  will  produce 
a  pound  of  flesh.  I  think  that  a  very  (air  calculation  would 
be  that  112  lbs.  will  make  a  stone  of  meat,  which  at  6d.  per 
lb.  gives  us  4s.  per  cwt.  for  hay  and  attendance.  In  these 
statements  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  results  will  be  attained 
in  all  cases,  or  under  any  kind  of  management,  but  they  may 
be  expected  on  an  average.  I  will  now  return  to  the  stock,  at 
the  point  were  we  broke  off,  vis.,  where  the  heifer  had  calved, 
and  offer  a  few  remarks  on  feeding.  To  feed  the  calf  for  the 
butcher  nothing  is  better  than  to  keep  it  entirely  upon  milk, 
and  in  a  dark  warm  place  free  from  excitement,  but  in  rearing 
for  stock  the  calf  should  be  kept  with  the  cow  if  practicable 
for  three  or  four  daya,  until  the  mother  is  quiet,  or  is  in  such 
a  state  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
being  parted  from  her  young.  Now,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  not  knowing  how  to  feed  the  calf,  as  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  turning,  as  it  is  weakly  sup 
posed,  the  milk  to  better  account.  At  this  point  I  should  urge 
you  not  to  stint  the  calf  too  soon,  because  you  are  checking 
his  thriving  powers  at  a  period  when  a  little  extra  would  keep 
him  going;  and  the  evil  will  be  manifest  further  on  in  his 
existence,  when  it  will  cost  much  more  to  cure  it  (if  it  ever 
can  be  cured)  than  was  saved  at  first.  I  should  recommend 
the  keeping  them  with  milk  until  the  functions  are  fairly 
started,  ana  then  skim  milk  and  meal  or  hay-tea  and  meal 
until  strong  enough  to  feed.  Undoubtedly  the  best  mode 
would  be  to  feed  the  dam  well,  and  let  her  keep  her  calf ;  but 
in  a  dairy  district  this  would  bo  impracticable.  Whatever  is 
the  mode  adopted,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  frequent  interruptions  to  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the 
animal,  and  which  further  on  in  his  existence  is  occasioned  by 
the  differences  of  seasons.  We  bear  in  mind  here  that  a  very 
large  proportion  are  now  gone  from  the  dairy  to  form  part  of 
the  stock  of  corn-farms.  My  remark  is  equally  applicable  in 
both  cases.  If  food  be  abundant,  then  the  stock  thrives ;  but 
if  scarce,  they  have  leas  of  it,  ana  get  out  of  condition  until  a 
better  time  arrives.  This  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy,  be- 
cause all  the  food  that  you  have  Been  giving  young  beasts 
without  improving  them,  is  so  much  wasted;  and  the  loss 
does  not  end  there,  for  it  has  induced  an  unhealthy  habit  in 
the  animal,  which  requires  time  and  generous  treatment  to 
remove.  With  our  dairy  stock  this  kind  of  makeshift  manage- 
ment lias  too  extensively  prevailed.  However  short  the  grass 
may  be  in  the  summer,  the  cow  has  had  to  live  on  it  alone ;  and 
then  perhaps,  in  winter,  when  large  in  calf,andneedingadditional 
keep,  she  has  been  sent  to  the  strawyard  until  within  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  calving.  Having  lost  flesh  during  the  winter, 
the  best  portion  of  the  milking  season  is  lost  before  she  is  in 
condition.  Then  it  is  too  late  to  increase  her  milk  materially ; 
it  is  getting  too  old.  As  a  consequence,  the  farmer  complains 
that  it  is  a  "  bad  make  thia  year/  I  hope  this  does  not  pre- 
vail so  much  as  it  did  formerly ;  for  I  believe  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience, I  have  seen  beasts  which,  before  they  had  been  three 
years  old,  have  been  kept  at  least  six  months  at  different 
times  without  making  progress,  thus  losing  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  the  food.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presump- 
tuous when  I  say  that,  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  keeping 
the  stock  in  general  good  condition,  by  supplementing  tlie 
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ordinary  keep,  when  necessary,  with  meal  or  cake  or  grains, 
or  other  food,  and  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals, 
your  bea&ts  would  obtain  more  size,  would  be  freer  from  dis- 
ease, and  thai  you  might  boast  of  a  make  of  cheese  and  butter 
much  beyond  your  present  expectations.  There  are  few  of 
you  who  would  not  be  glad  to  take  a  field  or  two  more  on  to 
your  farms,  and  yet  who  might  not  produce  greater  results 
than  you  do  from  your  present  holdings,  if  yon  would  only 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  mode  of  management. 
I  would  suggest  that,  whilst  milking,  every  object  of  terror 
should  be  kept  from  them,  as  they  will  not  give  down  their 
milk  freely  whilst  under  the  influence  of  fear ;  and  if  this  were 
allowed  to  happen  oflcn.it  would  have  a  permanent  effect  on  their 
milking  qualities.  Thisproves  the  necessity  of  quiet  treatment. 
In  the  early  partof  my  address  I  advised  the  briugingin  the  heifer 
at  three  years  old,  by  which  time  she  will  have  reached  fir  on 
towards  maturity  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  kept  well 
she  wiO  grow  until  nearly  five  years  old,  and  after  being  in  the 
dairy  for  three  summers  will,  if  dried  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  be  in  such  condition  as  to  require  but  little  addition 
to  her  natural  food  for  making  her  fit  for  the  butcher.  We 
will  say  a  few  words  on  stall  or  fold  feeding,  and  then  conclude. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  which  is  best.  Some 
maintain  that  the  animal  does  best  in  a  warm  well-littered  yard 
with  perfect  liberty  of  limbs ;  others  assert  that  the  motion 
interferes  with  his  repose,  and  wastes  the  tissue ;  while  others 
again  advocate  the  pit  system.  1  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  when  the  animal  is  to  be  several  months  in  the  yard  it 
would  be  desirable  to  bring  him  in  by  degrees.  At  first  the 
confinement  of  the  yard  would  be  sufficiently  irksome  and  an- 
noying ;  when  well  accustomed  to  this  he  may  be  put  in  the 
stall,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  give  him  plenty  of  room  and 
keep  him  clean,  and  whilst  airy  enough  to  keep  him  sweet  it 
should  not  be  so  cold  as  to  make  on  unnecessary  demand  upon 
the  food  intended  to  fatten  him,  for  much  of  the  same  food 
which  goes  to  supply  heat  also  makes  fat.  I  cannot  look  upon 
the  pit  system  as  calculated  for  anything  but  finishing  off. 


Differences  of  opinion  prevail  is  to  the  mode  in  ifcA  iwAi 
should  be  given  to  animals.  My  opinion  U,thaiif  raur 
giving  a  large  quantity  of  stiaw  chaff,  it  it  best  the  ro<** 
should  be  pulped,  because  the  juices  of  the  root  auiisg  *M> 
the  straw  for  some  hours  before  use  makes  it  mote  solsUt; 
but  if  given  with  meal  or  cake  I  should  prefer  then  est  tit!, 
an  ordinary  turnip -cutter— it  goes  cleaner  over  the  piste  of 
the  animal  and  is  nice  to  mouth.  It  is  likewise  deunUeoet:. 
sionally  to  change  the  mode  of  giving  the  food,  of  w» 
taking  care  not  to  lower  the  quantity  or  quality,  swatis* 
giving  the  cake  alone  and  at  others  turnips  stow,  so  *t* 
little  change  to  prevent  the  stomach  patting— t  little  van* 
makes  the  animal  feel  cheerfully.  A  friend  of  mist  sesr 
Ross  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  stall  beasts  a  bran  ouih  oro- 
sionally ,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  his  hunter,  sad  he  tod 
me  that  he  thought  it  had  a  good  effect.  There  is  oae  this; 
of  which  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  is,  that  if  thrj  vm 
all  rubbed  and  groomed  frequently  in  the  tame  vsv  *>  *■ 
would  have  your  hunter  served,  it  would  have  a  good  dfotr 
the  animals.  The  cow's  skin  is  very  thick,  and  the  e*W 
their  food  is  largely  increased  respiratory  action,  ul  tl* 
animal  frequently  rubbing  itself:  we  are  told  of  obstruction 
the  skin  caused  by  congested  fatty  matter  seeking  to  nnkM 
which  is  kept  back  by  external  filth  or  cold.  IamiwM 
to  think  that  many  of  our  cases  of  plenro-pncttBHmi*  ma! 
never  have  occurred  if  this  simple  preventive  bad  bm 
adopted.— Supply  of  Water :  I  have  not  attempted  to  tiw:  to 
subject  in  detail,  as  it  would  have  taken  too  much  of  >«ar 
time,  and  I  should  only  have  been  talking  to  von  of  nan* 
which  you  understand  fully  as  well  as  myself;  but  I  m» 
offered  opinions  upon  points  which  I  hone  are  worthy  « J* 
consideration,  and  if  it  has  the  effect  of  inducing  a  discs***. « 
leading  to  useful  reflection,  my  object  in  addressing  j»  » 
been  attained.  It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  which  will  it?* 
your  attention  as  well  as  any  that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Reynolds*  address  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  in »»' 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bailey,  Mr.  T.  Chandler,  and  others  tootp" 


PRACTICAL    AND    POLITICAL    AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Mclplaish  Agricultural  Society  as- 
sembled at  Beaminstcr,  Mr.  U.  Damen,  of  Dorchester,  spoke 
to  "  The  Progress  of  Agriculture— Practical  and  Political." 
Mr.  W.  Pope  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Damen  said  that  he  was  aware  that  he  had  introduced 
a  subject  which  extended  over  a  great  number  of  years.  lie 
would  not  go  back  to  agriculture  from  its  commencement,  as 
he  was  not  an  antiquarian  nor  a  geologist.  He  intended 
merely  to  touch  upon  agriculture  of  the  modern  past  and  ex- 
plain something  about  the  agriculture  of  the  present.  They 
mast  all  admit  that  thtir  forefathers  had  much  greater  diffi- 
culty in  cultivating  the  soil  than  they  had.  Their  ancestors 
lived  in  times  by  no  means  favourable  to  agriculture,  when 
they  frequently  had  to  leave  their  ploughs  for  the  battle-axe  to 
defend  these  shores.  The  entrenchments  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  neighbourhood  testified  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  living  in  such  peaceful  times, 
when  they  could  follow  their  occupation  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and,  he  hoped,  in  prosperity.  Scarcely  anything  was 
written  upon  agriculture  until  the  14th  or  15th  century,  and 
at  that  time  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  England  and  Wales  during  the  14th  century 
contained  only  a  population  of  three  millions.  Three-fourths 
of  these  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  only  one-fourth 
lived  in  towns.  Now,  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  habits 
of  the  people.  The  population  had  increased  1 ,000  per  cent. ; 
now  three-fourths  of  the  population  lived  in  towns.  The 
population  of  Dorset  was  only  130,000,  whereas  that  of  Glas- 

Sow  alono  was  double  that  number.  Although  agriculture 
ad  made  great  progress,  its  population  had  not  increased. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
country  was  at  one  time  greater  than  at  present.  Cobbett 
mentioned  several  instances  in  corroboration  of  that  statement. 
Almost  every  hill  in  that  district  bore  the  mark  of  the  plough, 


They  found  also  marks  of  enclosures  in  every  direction.  ft 
valleys  were  then  mere  bogs.  The  parish  churches in* 
accommodate  many  more  than  was  now  required,  and  that  n 
a  proof  that  the  population  in  the  agricultural  distnefc " 
decreased.  It  had  often  struck  him,  when  commanding  a  J* 
of  a  valley  from  one  of  those  hills,  the  labour  that  mud  h* 
been  expended  in  cutting  those  ditches  which  was  the  o« 
system  of  draining  the  land  then  known.  Underground  drus 
ing  had  not  at  that  period  been  thought  of.  There  must  J# 
been  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  m  restoring  fertility  toti 
soil  after  once  being  broken  up  aud  cultivated  for  some  tm 
No  turnips  were  fcrown,  and  there  were  no  means  of  restora 
fertility.  When  the  turnip  was  introduced,  agriculture  I** 
to  progress.  The  first  Swede  turnips  were  grown  ia  IH'i 
1802,  Mr.  Dixon  wrote  a  work  in  1804  upon  agriculture 
stated  that  he  knew  a  person  who  had  grown  twoaewsj 
turnips.  That  was  considered  an  enormous  crop  for  & 
farmer.  If  they  traced  the  cultivation  of  roots  from  tw*  ■ 
traduction  to  the  present  time  they  would  ^Uiattwy" 
increased  something  extraordinary.  He  considered  that . 
cultivation  of  roots  was  the  great  lever  of  agriculture  {* 
gress.  No  one  could  restore  the  fertility  of  the  laud  tm 
by  the  cultivation  of  roots.  They  had  at  the  present  tinei 
greater  advantages  than  those  possessed  by  their  forentw 
He  was  not  going  to  talk  shop,  but  they  knew  that  turnip- 
which  might  be  produced  for  two  or  three  years  mtw«  ■ 
sistunce— could  not  be  permanently  produced  without  arua 
manure.  Without  manure  they  would  find  their  turnip*  «* 
lar  to  primroses— with  nothing  under  them.  In  ^or*Bl 
in  some  parts  of  Dorset  it  was  simply  an  impossibility  to  gr 
turnips  without  artificial  manure.  The  quantity  of  oiwm 
consumed  was  also  enormous.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  »^ 
localities  more  was  paid  for  artificial  manure  and  «i»w  u 
for  rent,  and  in  that  way  they  had  gone  on  for  years.  w< 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  hundreds  a  year  from"* 
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fanner*  for  oilcake  and  manures.  Without  that  outlay  they 
Ucv  it  wouM  be  impossible  to  cultivate  their  arms.  What 
hail  been  the  effect  of  growing  those  roots  P  They  had  pro- 
duced beef  and  mutton  to  feed  toe  people  of  England.  Without 
flattery  he  might  say  that  they  had  made  as  great  progress  in 
the  produce  of  meat  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  agriculturist  to  make  progress,  par- 
tkalarly  when  the  land  at  his  disposal  and  the  population 
he  had  to  feed  were  taken  into  consideration.  That  district 
could  boast  of  some  of  the  finest  Devon  beasts,  Dorset 
>lwep,  and  turnips.  They  had  made  the  greatest  possible 
progress,  and  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  do  so. 
borset  might  well  be  pround,  looking  at  the  agricultural 
rcUnu  issaed  by  the  Government  last  year.  It  had  done 
its  duty  veil  as  regards  agricultural  progress,  lie  found  from 
those  returns  that  123  sheep  were  kept  upon  every  100  acres 
of  bad  in  the  county — which  were  18  sheep  more  per  100 
seres  than  any  other  county.  Whereas  the  whole  country 
averaged  6S  sheep  per  100  acres,  in  the  county  of  Dorset  the 
uerage  was  almost  double,  lie  was  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment returns  were  not  perfect,  as  many  were  scrupulous  in 
giving  information.  But  he  believed  that  the  numbers  given 
-tpproiimated  to  the  real  number  produced.  They  must  not 
forget  tbat  the  manufacturers  had  not  only  been  customers  for 
'tar  beef  and  mutton,  but  had  provided  them  with  machinery 
sith  which  to  rather  in  their  crops.  If  macliincry  had  not 
been  introduced,  they  would  be  unable  to  thrash  their  corn. 
The  man  who  now  managed  their  machines  were  too  proud  to 
we  the  flail.  They  could  not  now  get  men  to  use  it.  The 
Uoorer  would  consider  himself  denuded  if  asked  to  thrash 
nth  the  flail.  If  manufacturers  had  not  produced  such  ex- 
cellent machines,  agriculture  could  not  have  progressed  to  such 
u  extent.  They  were  told  that  the  production  of  English 
torn  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. A  greater  fallacy  never  existed.  He  believed  that  it 
toaid  be  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  to  this  country  if  the 
producing  of  corn  were  abandoned.  They  were  told  by  the 
Lmdon  press  to  produce  meat  instead  of  corn.  Uow  could  a 
nan,  sitting  at  his  desk  in  London,  give  advice  to  practical 
toners  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  manage  their  forms  ? 
An  article  in  the  Morning  Pott  a  few  days  since  suggested 
tiut  farmen  should  produce  and  export  meat,  instead  of  turn- 
u*  their  attention  to  corn,  which  could  be  imported  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  it  could  be  grown  here,  Tnis  was  an 
surdity.  If  they  produced  more  than  they  required— even 
>  few  thousand  sheep — the  prices  fell  ljd.  and  2d.  per  lb. 
Possibly  what  would  be  a  profit  at  the  prices  they  intended  to 
*d  «oald  thus  be  converted  into  a  loss.  If  meat  were  pro- 
duced at  8d.per  lb.  instead  of  6d.,  the  consumptiou  would  be 
carded.  We  were  now  importing  animals,  ana  it  was  just  as 
^urd  to  suppose  we  could  export  meat  at  a  profit  as  to  say 
4ti  we  could  export  corn.  The  editors  of  the  London  papers 
iTOBuneoded  it,  but  they  knew  nothing  about  agriculture. 
The  editors  of  the  papers  in  the  agricultural  districts  did  not 
follow  their  example,  because  they  knew  better.  In  the  event 
<rf  *ar,  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  were  dependent 
upon  the  foreigner  for  the  production  of  corn  P  It  was  said 
to  be  impossible  now  to  get  war.  People  were  too  enlightened. 
>et  the  world  appeared  to  be  much  disturbed.  Every  prepara- 
toa  was  made  for  war.  They  could  not  say  how  soon  it 
»<wM  come ;  but  come,  sooner  or  later,  it  must.  To  be  capable 
•■  Wiag  our  own  people  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
praise  of  objects.  He  wished  to  congratulate  them  upon 
«e  increase  in  the  value  of  land— something  like  100  per 
"""-within  the  last  century.  Perhaps  that  was  of  greatest 
Jr*nt*ge  to  the  landowner.  But  as  the  population  increased 
'» laid  would  become  still  more  valuable.  lie  must  con- 
P tftlat*  them,  as  agriculturists,  upon  having  risen  in  the  social 
*w-  He  was  a  sort  of  half  commercial  man,  and  had  on 
J°w |  than  one  occasion  been  obliged  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
■* .thea.  They  employed  their  time  and  talents  in  the  culti- 
*ton  of  the  soil,  and  were  deserving  of  that  rise  in  the  social 
*"*i  which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they  now  enjoyed.  In  that 
ft*  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  his  opinion,  had  participated 
ma  ?wt«r  or  leas  degree.  All  classes  had  moved  upwards, 
J*  the  agricultural  labourer  had  certainly  made  progress. 
£  wu  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  when 
■*  '."J*  speaker)  was  a  boy.  Work  was  now  more  plentiful, 
•J  m  *a^mrer  was  mpre  deserving  of  consideration,  than  at 
tow.  The  labourer  had  emerged  from  a  state  of  servitude 


and  could  now  sell  his  labour  in  the  dearest  market.  The 
poorer  classes  during  the  continental  war,  iu  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  were  very  badly  off.  Great  distress  existed.  A 
good  old  Homan  at  Broad winsor,  where  he  was  born,  told  him 
that  she  had  to  walk  every  week  to  Bridport  for  a  bushel  of 
black  barley,  for  which  she  paid  14s.,  and  upon  which  she  and 
her  family  had  to  live  for  a  whole  week.  Times  were  then 
very  bad,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  the  people  survived  them. 
If  the  same  distress  now  existed  there  would  be  some  reason 
to  complain.  Although  he  had  flattered  them  upon  agri- 
cultural progress,  he  could  by  no  means  do  so  upon  the  second 
part  or  his  subject,  agricultural  politics.  It  was  a  singular 
fact  that  they  were  not  united  upon  one  single  political  question. 
They  were  like  a  rope  of  sand.  He  did  not  wish  to  introduce 
party  polities,  for  he  had  no  party  to  advocate,  lie  never  gave 
but  one  vote  in  his  life,  although  he  had  been  an  elector  for  the 
last  30  years,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  ever  vote 
again.  The  questions  he  wished  to  consider  were  agricultural 
politics.  Those,  he  would  remind  them,  were  questions  in 
which  they  were  more  especially  interested.  Every  Session 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  police 
and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  reference  to  poor  and 
other  rates,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  they  generally  ended  in 
the  agriculturist  having  something  more  to  pay.  At  home  they 
grumbled  most  lustily,  but  in  a  body  they  never  suggested  a 
remedy  or  complained  to  their  members.  Let  them  compare 
the  action  of  the  manufacturers  with  that  of  the  agriculturists. 
When  a  bill  affecting  their  interest  was  introduced,  the  manu- 
facturers at  once  assembled  at  their  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and,  by  means  of  their  chairmen,  had  their  views  of  the  bill 
conveyed  to  their  representatives,  who  did  their  duty  to  their 
constituents.  But  the  members  for  Dorset  and  for  the  agri- 
cultural districts  generally  were  placed  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. They  were  willing  to  do  their  duty  in  every  way ;  but 
they  were  not  supported.  Mr.  Bright  and  some  others  had 
more  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  agricultural 
member.  And  the  power  of  the  agriculturist  was  on  the  wane. 
It  would  continue  so.  because  agriculturists  did  not  keep  their 
places  as  a  body.  They  had  some  very  good  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  the  county — one  especially  good 'in  that  neighbour- 
hood— and  he  had  heard  their  members  say,  "  Oh !  we  must 
go  down  to  Melplaish.  There  are  some  voters  there.  We 
must  look  after  them."  When  their  members  came  down, 
they  shook  hands  and  spent  a  comfortable  evening,  but  not 
one  word  was  said  to  them  about  those  important  matters. 
Their  members  were  not  supported,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
represent  them.  The  reason  was,  however,  that  they  did  not 
know  the  views  of  the  agriculturists.  If  they  did  not  have 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  they  ought  to  hayc  meetings  where 
they  could  express  their  opinions — sucli  as  on  the  way-rate 
ana  the  highway-rate.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  consider 
these  questions,  because  they  had  to  pay.  Their  taxes  had 
increased  more  than  40  per  cent,  since  his  recollection,  and 
yet  they  had  not  lifted  so  much  as  their  little  finger  in  opposi- 
tion. Who  could  they  blame  if  they  were  willing  to  near 
those  matters  so  quietly  P  The  first  question  under  the  head 
of  agricultural  politics  was  agricultural  statistics,  which  formed 
a  very  interesting  subject.  If  they  asked  a  man  who  supplied 
the  greatest  quantity  of  corn  for  this  country  P  he  would  un- 
hesitatingly assert  the  foreigner.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
the  truth.  It  was  supposed  that  the  population  consumed  30 
million  quarters  of  corn  annually.  People  were  excessively 
misinformed  upon  this  subject,  and  none  more  so  than  tho 
producers  of  this  country.  Farmers  had  always  shown  an 
antipathy  to  furnishing  those  statistics,  and  vet  he  assured 
them  that  no  class  of  men  were  more  deeply  interested  than 
themselves.  He  would  explain.  Farmers  were  said  to  be 
grumblers,  and  if  their  crops  were  bad  they  made  it  known 
and  large  orders  of  corn  were  sent  to  the  Continent.  If 
statistics  were  accurately  furnished  that  would  be  prevented. 
He  had  himself  known  that  orders  for  two  or  three  million 
quarters  had  been  sent  to  the  Continent  upon  the  expectation 
of  a  scarcity,  and  uhen  it  arrived  it  must  be  sold  at  some 
price  or  other,  which  tended  to  lower  the  home  produce.  Ho 
believed  that  statistics  would  prevent  extreme  prices,  and 
equalise  the  value  of  corn.  Low  prices  were  attributable  ta 
excess  of  importation.  Men  would  not  import  unless  they 
considered  the  imports  required.  So  that,  by  withholding  iu» 
formation,  the  farmers  themselves  were  the  losers.  No  one 
should  be  afraid  of  knowing  facts,    Then;  was  a  prejudice^ 
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upon  the  matter.  He  had  had  himself  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Government  upon  this  onbjcct.  He  wrote 
to  Sir  George  Grey  to  the  effect  that  the  proposition  made 
was  very  inquisitorial,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  for- 
men  would  not  comply.  Ho  (Mr.  Damen)  suggested  a  way 
with  which  no  one,  he  was  sure,  would  find  fiwdt— namely, 
that  it  should  he  made  by  unions— that  the  guardians,  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  should  state  the  quantity 
grown  in  each  parish.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  if  the 
community  at  large  were  put  in  possession  of  these  nets. 
Tlwy  would  then  have  no  such  thing  as  bread  riots,  which 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  To  suppose  that  by  breaking 
into  bakers'  shops  and  destroying:  property  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  reduced  was  absurd.  He  questioned  whether  it  was 
true  that  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  eentury  persons  were 
found  willing  to  emulate  the  examples  of  the  earlier  ages. 
The  rioting  mania  was  not  only  confined  to  the  poor,  bnt  even 
respectable  men  acquiesced  in  such  proceedings.  He  was  tra- 
velling with  a  gentleman  when  the  subject  was  broached,  and 
he  said  that  "  he  should  like  to  hang  all  the  bakers  for  twenty 
miles  round'*  (laughter).  The  consumption  of  the  country 
was  said  to  be  a  quarter  per  year  per  head.  But  recent  calcu- 
lations had  reduced  the  quantity  to  six  bushels  per  year.  Six 
bushels  would  produce  a  sack  of  flour,  from  which  ninety-one 
41b.  loaves  could  be  made,  which  gave  about  one  pound  of 
bread  per  day  for  each  of  the  population.  The  higher  classes 
consumed  less  bread  than  the  poorer  classes.  When  provisions 
were  dear,  bread  was  almost  the  only  food  of  the  poor.  But, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  population,  the  average  would  amount 
to  the  quantity  he  had  stated.  He  wished  now  to  show  them 
how  the  people  were  fed.  For  several  years  past  the  average 
importation  of  corn  into  this  country  was  seven  and  a-half 
million  quarters.  During  1860  and  1861  the  importation  was 
larger,  but  that  made  up  the  average.  If  it  was  not  consider- 
jWymorethis  year,  he  did  not  know  how  the  people  were  to 
be  fed.  With  thirty  millions  of  people  consuming  six  bushels 
P«r  hea<L  the  quantity  consumed  would  be  22$  million  quar- 
****•  We  imported  7i  million  quarters  upon  the  average,  and 
produced  in  our  owij  country  15  million  quarters  a  year.  We 
only  depended  for  one-third  of  our  supply  upon  the  foreigner. 
In  the  returns  the  quantity  was  given  in  acres.  But  if  they 
multiplied  the  acreage  by  27  bushels  they  would  find  that  the 
yield  would  amount  to  between  13  and  13  million  quarters. 
Seeing  that  a  great  number  of  farmers  declined  to  send  in  a 
return,  he  thought  that  the  2$  million  quarters  would  repre- 
sent the  deficiency. 

Mr.  J.  Pope  asked  as  to  the  system  pursued  in  France. 

Mr.  Damen  aaid  that  that  system  was  conducted  by  the 
V0  rP"8  W5M  a  V***1  ^ducted  in  Scotland  for  several 
years.  The  farmers  voluntarily  sent  in  their  returns  of  the 
stock  reared  and  corn  grown  upon  their  respective  arms.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  put  a  screw  upon  them,  and  the  secretary 
rave  up  that  portion  of  his  duties.  He  could  not  sec  if  the 
Scotch  formers  willingly  sent  in  returns,  why  there  was  so 
much  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  English  farmers.  He  ad- 
vocated those  returns  strongly,  and  his  sympathies  were  purely 
agricultural,  having  been  born  and  bred  amongst  agriculturists. 
The  second- question  of  agricultural  politics  was  that  of  corn 
returns.  Could  anyone  conceive  anything  more  ridiculous 
tnan  the  corn  returns  made  in  this  country  P  He  kuew  many 
buyersof  corn  who  had  never  made  a  return  in  their  lives. 
JJorneriect  in  this  particular  a  penalty  of  £10  could  bein- 
flictedjlmtit  was  seldom  enforced.  He  asked,  Why  not  make 
a  correct  return  P  It  was  most  essential,  because  the  tithes 
were  guided  by  those  returns.  The  best  wheat  was  generally 
returned,  but  not  the  inferior.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  had  to  pay  tithes  upon  the  best  instead  of  upon  the  worst 
wheat  (A  voice :  «  Why  not  carry  the  tailing  to  market  P"). 
He,  with  others,  memorialised  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  that 
queetaon.  There  were  then  290  towns  where  returns  were 
sent  m;Beaininster,hebeheved. being  an  old  market-town,  was 
among  the  number.  But  since  those  290  towns  were  fixed  upon, 
several  markets  of  importance  had  arisen  where  not  one  single 
bushel  was  returned.  It  would  be  much  better  if  such  returns 
were  abolished,  than  made  in  such  an  imperfect  form.  The 
am™*  received  to  the  memorial  from  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
that  1 ;  J  towns  were  struck  off,  and  now  only  150  towns  in 
bngland  sent  in  returns.  The  quantity  returned  originally 
was  about  one-third ;  now  it  was  one-fourth  of  the  entire  pro- 
ttnee  of  the  country.    It  showed  what  consideration  theyliad 


received  from  the  Government.  The  returns  amounted  to 
about  lour  million  quarters— only  a  fourth  of  the  ntofoa. 
Was  it  not  astonishing  that  men  should  be  so  gulled?  K 
there  was  a  Board  of  Trade,  there  ought  to  be  a  Bout  of  Agri- 
culture. He  contended  that  it  was  essential  that  the  agricd- 
tural  interest  should  be  better  represented  in  the  Govemoat 
If  there  were  ministers  of  trade  and  commerce,  there  ought 
also  to  be  a  minister  of  agriculture.  All  the  great  pore* 
except  England  had  agriculture  represented  in  the  (iotot- 
ment  by  a  minister.  How  was  it  that  such  an  important  ledj 
as  the  agriculturists  formed  such  a  "  rope  of  sand  P"  Betas 
they  did  not  hold  together.  They  were  not  united  anon  a  angle 
question.  If  they  were,  their  influence  would  be  nit.  Ttae 
societies  formed  opportunities  for  united  action,  sad  he  argtd 
them  to  give  the  matter  consideration. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  devolved  upon  him  to  expire 
their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Damen  for  coming  such  a  auto* 
in  order  to  deliver  his  lecture.  The  chairman  then  stated  that 
when  a  boy  he  purchased  a  quantity  of  bones  at  Weymuath  for 
manure.  He  was  laughed  at  by  his  father ;  hot  ia  order  do* 
there  should  be  no  underhand  work,  he  dressed  the  land«J 
hoed  the  turnips  himself.  The  turnips  manured  with  tiw 
bones  were  superior  in  size  to  those  grown  upon  the  othrr 
parts  of  the  farm.  They  would  sec  that  at  Toiler  their  »• 
cestors  followed  this  plan— they  cultivated  a  certain  spot,  aV 
having  exhausted  it  or  its  fertilizing  qualities,  they  hid  it  *r 
and  selected  a  fresh  patch. 

Mr.  Sprake  referred  to  the  increase  in  the  importation  c: 
corn,  and  said  that  in  1834-5-and-6  only  1,000  Qoarifrv; 
corn  were  imported  in  each  year  (A  voice :  UA  mikW) 

Mr.  Damsh  :  Mr.  Sprake  is  speaking  correctly. 

Mr.  Sfsax£  then  alluded  to  the  malt  tax,  upon  which  fe 
considered  there  ought  to  be  unanimity.  It  was  an  nnfcir  ts 
and  ought  to  be  remitted. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Cox  said  that  usually  he  was  upon  thecodont* 
side,  but  on  that  occasion  he  concurred  with  alnwsteTerjtfcs: 
that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Damen.  Reference  had  heea  s^r 
to  the  political  interest  of  agriculture.  They  were  now  brie 
in  a  critical  period.  Political  excitement  had  attained  a  his** 
pitch  than  at  any  former  time  in  the  present  century.  Bit  b 
was  certain  that  amongst  the  agriculturists  were  tu  he  fen. 
some  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  and  that  th? 
would  rally  round  the  throne  and  bid  defiance  to  those  a*- 
creants  who  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  coorfn 
That  was  the  present  political  feeling  of  the  British  nmer 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  farmer  had  progressed  in  h* 
social  position  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  expected.  !*'• 
them  consider  past  legislation.  Every  Tittle  parish  formf' 
took  care  of  itself.  The  churchwardens  managed  the  a&it 
of  the  parish ;  the  overseers,  the  affairs  of  the  poor ;  aad«r 
waywardens,  the  roads  and  highways.  Unfortunately.  & 
social  position  of  the  farmer  had  become  so  degenerated  to 
the  Government  had  insisted  upon  a  number  of  parishes  to* 
united. '  They  aaid,  "  We  must  form  a  political  society.  *' 
must  take  twenty  or  thirty  parishes  to  do  the  workoferth**1 
in  your  several  parishes  you  formerly  had  supreme  control 
Having  referred  to  the  example  set  by  manufacturers,  Mr.  C« 
continued  by  saying  that  he  did  nat  think  that  the  former  h* 
emerged  from  the  servitude  in  which  he  was  placed  nndcr  fa 
feudal  system.  He  had  not  to  follow  his  beee  lord  asd  6p> 
for  his  country ;  but  where  was  the  farmer  who  dared  pn*** 
a  vote  to  a  political  candidate  contrary  to  the  notions  d  h 
landlord  P  (Cries  of  "  Oh !  oh !"  and  signs  of  dissent),  i! 
believed  that  that  system  still  existed  j  and  it  ought  to  *• 
altered.  Every  Englishman  ought  to  poetess  an  oeink*  « 
.  his  own,  and  to  express  that  opinion  uneoairoikd  by  >*; 
mortal  man.  The  farmers  had  risen  in  the  social  scale  in  tfc* 
particular— that  they  were  enabled  to  ride  to  market,  i* 
comfortably,  and  were  in  much  better  dresnnstanees  than  w- 
merly.  He  was  glad  to  and  that  they  were  going  on  n  **■ 
porously,  and  that  the  agricultural  mbomrer  eaJojed  v 
greater  comforts  than  many  years  since.  He  hoped  thai  tN" 
advice  Mr.  Damen  had  given  them  would  be  followed.  l» 
want  of  unanimity  was  at  all  times  disastrous.  The  *"*- 
facturers,  in  consequence  of  holding  together,  invariahh  cam* 
their  point. 

Mr.  Sioif  x  defended  the  agricuIturisU  from  tiie  imputawi 
that  they  were  coerced  by  the  landlords.    He  instanced  *« 
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names  of  Lord  Ifehester  and  the  Hon.  Hark  Hoik,  who,  he 
Mid,  would  never  prevent  their  tenants  from  acting  according 
to  conscience. 

Mr.  J.  Pope  referred  to  Lord  Hchester,  who  consented  to 
his  steward  (Mr.  Martin)  taking  an  active  part  in  the  election 
for  the  return  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  B.  Portman,  bat  with  this 
proviso— "  Ton  are  not  to  interfere  with  my  tenants."  He  be- 
lieved that  farmers  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  roots,  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  artificial  manure,  they  had  grown  more  corn,  and 
sent  more  beef  and  mntton  to  market.  A  recent  calculation 
had  shown  that  the  average  turnip  crop  of  Dorset  was  22  tons 
lest  per  acre,  which  would  give  some  credit  to  the  culti- 
vators of  tbe  soiL  14  or  15  tons  per  acre  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  good  crop. 

Mr.  Millsr  having  made  some  observations  in  reference  to 
tse  corn  returns, 

Mr.  Toby  amusingly  referred  to  the  title  Mr.  Pope  had 
men  him  of  being  a  scientific  farmer.  He  (Mr.  Toby)  had 
been  fortunate  in  producing  as  good  root  crops  as  any  in  the 


n  producing  as  good  root  crops  as  any 
oezhbowhood.  Unfortunately,  not  having  manure  of  Mr. 
A,  B,  and  C,  he  was  unable  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered 
it  the  late  anniversary  of  the  Melplaish  Society.  Mr.  Toby 
said  that  they  should  be  particular  in  the  selection  of  their 


manures.  He  then  alluded  to  the  case  tried  at  the  Axminater 
County  Court,  and  reported  in  the  Weekly  Newt,  where  the 
farmer  disputed  his  liability  to  pay  for  worthless  manure,  and 
obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  He  thought  that  they  ought 
not  to  purchase  artificial  manure,  unless  from  a  man  upon 
whom  they  could  rely.  He  attributed  his  success  in  horticul- 
ture to  testing  the  recommendations  which  appeared  in  the 
papers,  some  of  which  were  worthless.  Mr.  Toby  gave  a  case 
in  point.  He  then  alluded  to  the  unanimity  amongst  manu- 
facturers, and  showed  that  an  order  given  by  the  inspectors 
led  to  a  permanent  improvement  in  machinery  which  en- 
dangered life.  He  thought  that  the  agriculturists  ought  to 
have  similar  chambers  for  the  consideration  of  grievances  as 
the  manufacturers,  and  observed  that  if  they  did  not  exert 
their  influence  in  that  direction  they  had  no  one  but  themselves 
to  blame. 

Mr.  Duunr,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid 
him,  said  that  be  had  really  nothing  to  reply,  as  almost  every 
speaker  had  assented  to  the  observations  he  had  made.  In 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cox,  lie  would  only  say  that 
his  (Mr.  Damen'a)  experience  of  the  West  of  England  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Cox's  assertions  that  landlords  exercised  an  in- 
fluence over  their  tenants.  He  should  always  be  glad  to  assist 
them  whenever  his  services  were  required. 


SHEEP    HUSBANDRY. 


No  one  breed  of  sheep  combines  the  highest  perfection  in 
all  those  points  which  give  value  to  this  race  of  animals. 
One  it  remarkable  for  the  weight,  or  early  maturity,  or  ex- 
cellent enality  of  its  carcass,  while  it  is  deficient  in  Quality  or 
quality  of  wool ;  and  another,  which  is  valuable  for  wool,  is 
conparatrrely  deficient  in  carcass.  Some  varieties  will  flourish 
<*ij  under  certain  conditions  of  feed  and  climate,  while  others 
u*  much  less  affected  by  those  conditions,  and  will  subsist 
Ufa  the  greatest  variations  of  temperature,  and  on  the  most 
opposite  panties  of  verdure. 

.  la  selecting  a  breed  for  any  given  locality,  we  are  to  take 
uto  consideration,  first,  the  feed  and  climate,  or  the  surround- 


» J  nataral  chxumstamees ;  and,  tecond,  the  market  facilities 
"Mjemand.  We  should  then  make  choice  of  that  breed 
*<%*,  with  the  advantages  possessed,  and  under  all  the  eir- 
"uutanceg,  will  yield  the  greatest  net  value  of  marketable 
pwdset. 

Rich  lowland  herbage,  in  a  climate  which  allows  it  to  remain 
pta  daring  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  is  favourable  to  the 
Maction  of  large  carcasses.  If  convenient  to  markets  where 
Jtttoa  finds  a  prompt  sale  and  good  prices,  then  all  the  cou- 
Btwns  are  realized  which  call  for  a  mutton,  as  contra-distin- 
tflraed  from  a  wooi-produciM,  sheep.  Under  such  careum- 
jfcMes,  the  choice  should  undrabtedly,  in  my  judgment,  test 
Jtveea  the  improved  English  varieties— the  Southdown,  the 
*r*  Water,  and  the  Improved  Cotswold  or  New  Oxford- 
IJ!fV*eep'  In  deciding  between  these,  minor  and  more 
JP^Mcireornstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  we  wish 
J  keen  large  numbers,  the  Down  will  herd  much  better 
y.fr  two  larger  breeds ;  H  our  feed,  though  generally 
r**inl,  is  name  to  be  shortest  during  the  droughts  of 
^■bo?,  and  we  have  not  a  eertaim  supply  of  the  most  nutri- 
**•  water  feed,  the  Down  will  better  endure  occasional  short 
lf*P ;  if  the  market  calls  for  a  choice  and  m'gh-flavonred 
■JJ***  the  Down  possesses  a  decided  soperiority.  If;  on  the 
Jtt  hand,  we  wish  to  keep  but  few  in  the  same  iiiclosure, 
^hn^  breeds  wiH  be  as  healthy  as  the  Downs.  Iftbepas- 
JJ*»s« i  wettkm  or  marshy,  the  former  will  better  subsist  on 
* nak  herbage  widen  usually  grows  in  such  situations-,  if 
^fenotanord  so  fine  a  quality  of  mntton,  they—puTtieu- 
^taelgeestur  possess  an  earlier  maturity,  and  both  give 
JJT*m  fe*  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  yield  more 

•In*?**1  ¥?■*  °* «wp«rison  between  the  long  and  middle- 
fWfcd  uuuiiet  is  the  value  of  their  wool.  Though  not  the 
^inneiualolnect  aimed  at  in  the  culture  of  any  of  these 
^w.  it  is,  in  this  country,  an  important  item  or  incident  in 
■wrmmig  their  relative  profitableness.     The   American 


Leicester  (I  use  the  word  "  American1'  Leicester  because  it  is 
notorious  that  this,  as  well  as  the  Cotswold  and  all  the  other 
heavy  English  varieties,  soon  lose  in  the  weight  of  their  fleeces 
when  subjected  to  the  climate  and  the  bert  ordinary  system  of 
feeding  in  the  United  States ;  I  should  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
highly-pampered  animals)  yields  about  dibs,  of  long  coarse 
combing  wool;  the  Cotswold  something  more,  but  this, 
perhaps,  counterbalanced  by  other  considerations ;  the  Down 
from  fobs,  to  41bs.  of  a  low  quality  of  carding  wool.  None  of 
these  wools  are  very  saleable,  at  remunerating  prices,  in  the 
American  market.  Both  will  become  more  so  as  manufactures 
of  worsted  and  of  flannels  and  baiees  increase.  The  difference 
in  the  weight  of  fleeces  between  the  breeds  is,  per  te,  a  less 
important  consideration  than  would  first  appear,  and  for  reasons 
which  will  be  given  when  I  speak  of  the  connection  between 
the  amount  of  wool  produced  and  the  food  consumed  by  sheep. 

Of  the  Cheviots  I  have  taken  no  notice  in  this  connection, 
as  they  are  obviously  inferior  to  the  preceding  breeds,  except 
in  a  capacity  to  endure  rigorous  weather,  and  to  subsist  on 
heathy  herbage.  No  part  of  the  South  has  a  climate  too 
severe  for  the  more  valuable  races,  and  its  grasses  and  other 
esculents,  wherever  found,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  are,  making 
the  proper  allowances  for  wet  and  dry  lands,  highly  palatable 
and  nutritious  to  all  the  varieties  which  respectively  feed  m 
such  situations. 

Under  the  natural  and  artificial  circumstances  already  al- 
luded to  which  surround  sheep-husbandry  in  many  parts  of 
England,  where  the  fittest  and  grossest  quality  of  mutton  is  con- 
sumed as  almost  the  only  animal  food  of  the  labouring-classes, 
the  heavy  early-maturing  New  Leicester,  and  the  still-heavier 
New  Oxfordshire  sheep,  seem  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
producer  and  consumer,  and  are  of  unrivalled  value.  To  de- 
pasture poorer  soils,  sustain  a  folding-system,  and  furnish  the 
mutton  which  supplies  the  table  of  the  wealthy,  the  Southdown 
is  an  equal  desideratum. 

Have  we  any  region  in  our  Southern  States  where  analogous 
circumstances  demand  the  introduction  of  similar  breeds  P  The 
climate,  so  for  as  its  effect  on  the  health  is  concerned,  is 
adapted  to  any,  even  the  feast-hardy  varieties ;  but  not  so  its 
effects  on  the  verdure  on  which  they  are  to  subsist.  The  long 
scorching  summers,  so  utterly  unlike  those  of  England,  leave 
the  grass  on  lands  stocked  heavily  enough  for  profit  entirely 
too  dry  and  short  for  the  heavy  sluggish  hmgwools.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  tide-water  rone. '  Mutton,  too,  sheeted 
over  externally  with  three  or  four  inches  of  solid  fat  (five,  and 
even  six  inches  of  solid  fat  on  the  rib  is  not  uncommon  in 
England ;  in  the  Cotswolds  the  fat  and  lean  are  more  inter- 
mixed, and  the  mntton  is  of  better  quality    but  it  would  bo 
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considered  entirely  too  luscious  and  tallowy  by  Americans), 
even  if  it  could  be  made  acceptable  to  the  slave,  in  lieu  of  his 
ration  of  bacon — a  thing  more  than  doubtful— would  never  find 
any  considerable  market  off  from  the  plantation.  So  far  as 
the  supply  of  feed  is  concerned,  the  above  remarks  apply, 
though  not  equally,  to  the  Southdown.  It  will  live  and  thrive 
where  the  longwools  would  dwindle  away,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  heavy  Improved  Southdown  will  subsist 
and  attain  its  proper  weight  and  fatness  on  very  poor  or  very 
scant  herbage. 

The  old  unimproved  variety  would,  like  some  other  smallish 
and  hardy  races,  obtain  a  living  on  keep  as  poor  as  that  which 

non  the  lightest  and  thinnest  soils  of  Sussex.  Moulded 
te  hand  of  EUman  and  other  breeders,  to  better  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  mutton-sheep  in  size  and  other  particulars, 
they  demand  that  increased  supply  of  food  which  the  for- 
mation of  additional  fat  and  muscle  require.  Retaining 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  parent  stock,  they  are  leas 
sluggish,  and  bear  travel  better,  than  the  long-wools ; 
but  with  them,  as  with  the  latter  and  all  other  animals, 
much  or  prolonged  exercise  in  pursuit  of  food  or  other- 
wise is  unfavourable  to  obesity.  Men,  and  particularly  owners, 
in  advocating  the  claims  of  this  breed  and  that,  seem  not  un- 
frequently  to  forget  that  the  general  physical  laws  which  con- 
trol the  development  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  as  well  as 
functions,  are  uniform.  Better  organs  will  doubtless  make  a 
better  appropriation  of  animal  food,  and  they  may  be  taught, 
so  to  speak,  to  appropriate  it  in  particular  directions— in  one 
breed  more  especially  to  the  production  of  fat,  in  another  of 
muscle  or  lean  meat,  in  another  wool ;  but,  cateris  paribus, 
large  animals  will  always  require  more  food  than  small  ones. 
Animals  which  are  to  be  earned  to  a  high  state  of  fatness  must 
have  plentiful  and  nutritious  food,  and  they  must  exercise  but 
little,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  combustion  in  the 
lungs  of  that  carbon  which  forms  more  than  seven-tenths  of 
their  fat.  No  art  of  breeding  can  countervail  these  established 
laws  of  nature. 

Again,  there  are  no  facilities  in  the  South  for  marketing 
large  quantities  of  mutton— of  a  tithe  of  that  which  would  be  an- 
nually fitted  for  the  shambles  were  sheep-husbandry  introduced 
to  anything  like  the  extent  I  have  recommended,  and  with  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep.  With  few  cities  and  large  villages, 
with  a  sparse  population—with  an  agricultural  population— 
the  greatest  drawback  on  whose  pecuniary  prosperity  is  their 
inability  to  market  their  own  surplus  edibles,  not  a  particle  of 
rational  doubt  can  exist  on  this  point.  True  1  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  both  as  a  matter  of  healthfulness  and  economy, 
mutton  should  be  substituted  for  a  moiety  of  the  bacon  used 
on  the  plantation ;  but  with  snch  a  change  in  a  country  so 
exclusively  agricultural,  each  landholder  would  raise  his  own 
supply,  and  thus  no  market  be  created.  It  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  a  settled  point  that  the  production  of  wool  is  the 
primary— the  great  object  of  Southern  sheep-husbandry. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  breeds  of  sheep 
for  wool-growing  purposes,  I  will  in  the  outset  lay  down 
the  obviously  incontrovertible  proposition  that  the  question  is 
not  what  variety  will  shear  the  heaviest,  or  even  the  most 
valuable  fleeces,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  production.  Cost 
of  feed  and  care  and  every  other  expense  must  be  deducted  to 
fairly  test  the  profits  of  an  animaL  If  a  large  sheep  consume 
twice  as  much  food  as  a  small  one,  and  give  but  once  and  a- 
half  as  much  wool,  it  is  obviously  more  profitable,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  keep  two  of  the  smaller  sheep.  The  true  ques- 
tion then  is :  With  the  same  expense  in  other  particulars,  from 
what  breed  will  the  verdure  of  an  acre  of  land  produce  the 
greatest  value  of  wool  P 

Let  us  first  proceed  to  ascertain  the  comparative  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  the  several  breeds.  There  are  no  satis- 
factory experiments  which  show  that  breed,  in  itself  considered, 
has  any  particular  influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  consumed. 
It  is  found,  with  all  varieties,  that  the  consumption  is  in  pro- 


portion to  the  lire  weight  of  the  (grown)  animal.  Of  course, 
this  rule  is  not  invariable  in  its  individual  application ;  but  its 
general  soundness  has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Spooner 
states  that  grown  sheep  take  up  8£  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
in  what  is  equivalent  to  dry  hay  per  day,  to  keep  in  store  con- 
dition ;  Vogbt  places  the  consumption  at  %\  per  cent. ;  my  ex- 
perience wonld  incline  me  to  place  it  about  midway  between 
the  two.  But,  whatever  the  precise  amount  of  the  consump- 
tion, if  it  is  proportioned  to  the  weight,  it  follows  that,  if  an 


acre  is  capable  of  sustaining  three  Merinos  weighing  1001W 
each,  it  will  sustain  but  two  Leicesters  weighing  JaOfts.  each, 
and  two  and  two-fifths  Southdowns,  weighing  I251bs.  each. 
Merinos  of  this  weight  often  shear  five  pounds  per  keee, 
taking  flocks  through.  The  herbage  of  an  acre,  then,  wosM 
give  felbs.  of  Merino  wool,  and  but  l»bs.  of  Leicester,  «s4 
but  0  3-5ths  lbs.  of  Southdown  (estimating  the  latter  as  high 
as4H».  to  the  fleece)  !  Even  the  finest  and  Kghtest-neeced 
sheep,  ordinarily  known  as  Merinos,  average  about  4H*.  tothe 
fleece;  so  that  the  feed  of  an  acre  would  produce  as  mw* of 
the  highest  quality  of  wool,  sold  under  the  name  of  Memo, 
as  it  would  of  new  Leicester,  and  more  than  it  would  of  Soath- 
down !  The  former  would  be  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hmdiei 
per  cent,  more  per  pound  than  either  of  the  latter !  Nordow 
this  indicate  all  the  actual  difference,  as  I  have,  ia  the  pre- 
ceding estimate,  placed  the  live-weight  of  the  Bagfoft  breeds 
low,  and  that  of  the  Merino  high.  The  live-weight  of  the 
four-pound  fine-fleeced  Merino  does  not  exceed  JKMbs.;  it 
ranges  from  801bs.  to  901bs. ;  so  that  SOOIbs.  of  live  aught 
would  give  a  still  greater  product  of  wool  to  the  acre  ("  It  a 
understood  that  aU  of  these  live-weights  refer  to  ewesia or- 
dinary, or  what  is  called  store  condition  ")•  I  consider  it  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  that  the  herbage  of  an  acre  will  uaifcrnlT 
give  nearly  double  the  value  of  Merino,  than  it  will  of  wy  of 
the  English  long  or  middle  wools.  The  important  qutstoi 
now  remains— What  arc  the  other  relative  expense!  of  th« 
breeds  P  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  the  lu- 
center  (I  speak  of  full-blooded  Le4cesters--some  of  its  onset 
are  much  hardier  than  the  pure-bred  sheep)  is  in  no  respect  a 
hardier  sheep  than  the  Merino :  indeed,  it  is  my  firm  cot 
viction  that  it  is  less  hardy,  under  the  moat  favourable  cuts*- 
stances;  it  is  more  subject  to  colds,  and  I  think  its ,  eta- 
stitutkm  breaks  up  more  rapidly  under  disease.  The  bate 
are  more  liable  to  perish  from  exposure  to  cold,  when  newly 
dropped.  Under  unfavourable  droumstaiiccs-heided  a 
large  flocks,  pinched  for  feed,  or  subjected  to  long  jowneji 
—its  capacity  to  endure,  and  ita  ability  to  rally  mm  Ma 
effecta  of  such  drawbacks,  do  not  compere  art* 
those  of  the  Merino.  The  high-bred  South  Do", 
though  considerably  less  hardy  than  the  unimpmyednttest 
stock,  is  still  fairly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  s  barfr 
animal.  In  this  respect  I  consider  it  just  about  on  t  par  mitt 
the  Merino.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  will  bear  si  m 
stocking  as  the  latter,  without  a  rapid  diminution  in  «*  »* 
quality.  If  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  animal  are  tobetsies 
into  account  in  determining  the  expenses,  and  I  think  wj 
should  be,  the  superior  fecundity  of  the  Southdown  »apoiai 
in  its  favour,  as  well  for  a  wool-producing  as  a  mutton  step- 
The  Southdown  ewe  not  only  frequently  yeans  twin  wj"*^ 
do  both  the  Merino  and  Leicester,  but  she  possesses,  unlite"* 
latter,  nursing  properties  to  do  justice  by  them.  Bat  thni ad- 
vantage is  fully  counter-balanced  by  the  superior  longevity  « 
the  Merino.  All  the  English  mutton  breeds  begin  to  nfW 
deteriorate  in  amount  of  wool,  capacity  to  fatten,  and  in  general 
vigour,  at  about  five  years  old,  and  their  early  natality  is  w 
offset  to  this,  in  a  sheep  kept  for  wool-growing  P.*/*0**;  A  * 
early  decay  would  require  earlier  and  more  rapid  slaughter  or 
sale  than  would  always  be  economically  convenient, « rem 
possible,  in  a  region  situated  in  all  respects  like  the  south,  n 
is  well,  on  property-stocked  forms,  to  shmghter  or  twnj^ 
Merino  wether  at  four  or  five  years  old,  to  make  room  tor  in 
breeding  atock;  but  he  will  not  particularly  deteriorate, m 
he  will  richly  pay  the  way  with  his  fleece,  for  *«*»/*2 
longer.  Breeding  ewes  are  rarely  turned  off  before  «£«>»■» 
are  frequently  kept  until  ten  years  old,  at  which  period  W 
exhibit  no  greater  marks  of  age  than  do  the  Down  and  jjb- 
center  at  five  or  six.  I  have  known  instances  of  Menaoevrs 
breeding  uniformly  until  fifteen  years  old.  The  unproved 
Cotswold  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  Leicester ;  bat  1  ** 
said  leas  of  this  variety,  throughout  this  entire  letter, « fro" 
their  great  size  (I  saw  two  at  the  late  NX  SHate  '«»* 
Saratoga,  which  weighed  over  SOOlbe.  each !)  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  of  food  consumed  by  them,  and  the  other  nso^ 
aary  ineidenta  connected  with  the  breeding  of  so  '•^""T^ 
the  idea  of  their  being  introduced  as  a  wool-growing  m«t 
anywhere,  and  particularly  on  lands  grassed  like  those; or 
South,  is,  in  my  judgment,  utterly  preposterous,  ««* 
one  advantage  which  all  the  ooarse  races  of  sheep  w 
over  the  Merino;  either  because  their  hoofc  do  m.^( 
long  and  turn  under  from  the  sides,  as  do  those  oi 
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Merino,  and  thus  bold  dirt  and  filth  in  constant  contact 
with  the  foot,  the  coarse  races  are  less  subject  to  the 
risitatioas  of  the  foot-ail,  and  when  contracted,  it  spreads  with 
Ins  violence  and  malignity  among  them.  Taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  peculiar  management  of  each 
race,  and  all  the  incidents,  exigencies,  and  risks  of  the 
husbandry  of  each  fairly  into  account,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  expenses,  other  than  those  of  feed,  are  not  smaller, 
per  capita,  or  even  in  the  number  required  to  stock  an  acre,  in 
either  of  the  English  breeds  above  referred  to,  than  in  the 
Merino.  Nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  concede  even  equality,  in 
these  respects,  to  either  of  those  English  breeds,  excepting  the 
Southdown. 

Yoa  write  me,  sir,  that  many  of  the  South  Carolina  planters 
are  under  the  impression  that  coarse  wools  will  be  most  profit- 
ably grown  by  them— ^fcr/.  because  there  is  a  great  deficit  in 
the  supply,  and  they  are  better  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petition ;  and,  secondly,  because  tney  furnish  the  raw  material 
lor  so  great  a  portion  of  the  woollens  consumed  in  the  South. 
Each  of  these  premises  is  true ;  but  are  the  conclusions  legiti- 
mate? Notwithstanding  the  greater  deficit  and  better  pro- 
tection, do  the  course-wools  bear  as  high  a  price  as  the  fine 
ones?  If  not,  they  are  not  so  profitable,  for  I  have  already 
shown  that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  pound  of  coarse  than  a 
pouad  of  fine  wool ;  nay,  a  pound  of  medium  Merino  wool  can 
oe  raised  more  cheaply  than  a  pound  of  the  Southdown, 
Leicester,  or  Cotswold !    This  I  consider  clearly  established. 

Grant  that  the  South  requires  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
coarse  than  of  fine  wool  for  her  own  consumption.  If  a  man, 
needing  iron  for  his  own  consumption,  wrought  a  mine  to  ob- 
tain it,  in  which  he  should  find  gold  equally  accessible  and 
plentiful,  would  it  be  economical  in  him  to  neglect  the  more 
precious  metal  because  he  wanted  to  use  the  iron  P  or  should 
he  dig  the  gold,  obtain  the  iron  by  exchange,  and  pocket  the 
difference  in  value  P  Would  it  be  economical  to  grow  surplus 
Tool— wool  for  market— worth  from  26  to  30  cents  per  pound, 
when  it  costs  no  mare  per  pound  to  grow  that  worth  from  40 
to  45  cents  ?  And  even  for  the  home  want — for  the  uses  of 
the  plantation— for  slave-clothes,  &c.,  fine  wool  is  worth  more 
per  pound  than  coarse  for  actual  wear  or  use.  Is  this  proposi- 
tion new  and  incredible  to  you  ?  I  challenge  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation of  its  truth,  through  the  testimony  of  those  familiar 
with  the  subject,  or  through  the  direct  ordeal  of  experiment. 
H  is  true  that  a  piece  of  fine  broad-cloth  is  not  so  strong,  nor 


will  it  wear  like  a  Chelmsford  plain  of  treble  thickness.  The 
threads  of  the  former  are  spun  to  extreme  fineness,  to  econo- 
mise the  costly  raw  material.  To  give  it  that  finish  which  is 
demanded  by  fashion — to  give  it  its  beautiful  nap,  these  threads 
are  still  further  reduced  by  "  gigging"  and  "  shearing."  But 
spin  fine  wool  into  yarn  as  coarse  as  that  used  in  Chelmsfords, 
and  manufacture  it  in  the  same  way,  and  it  would  make  a  far 
stronger  and  more  durable  cloth.  The  reasons  are  obvious  : 
merino  wool  is  decidedly  stronger  than  the  English  coarse 
long  and  middle  wools,  or  any  other  coarse  wools,  in  proportion 
to  its  diameter  or  bulk.  It  felts  far  better,  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  greater  cohesion  between  the  different  fibres  of  the  same 
thread,  and  between  the  different  threads.  It  is  also  more 
pliable  and  elastic,  and  consequently  less  subject  to  M  breaking" 
and  abrasion. 

Unless  the  views  I  have  advanced  are  singularly  erroneous, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  for  wool -growing  put  poses,  the  merino 
possesses  a  marked  and  decided  superiority  over  the  best  breeds 
and  families  of  coarse-woolled  sheep.  As  a  mutton-sheep  it  is 
inferior  to  some  of  those  breeds,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  is 
generally  reputed  to  be.  If  required  to  consume  the  Cat  and 
lean  together,  many  who  have  never  tasted  merino  mutton,  and 
who  have  an  unfavourable  impression  of  it,  would,  I  suspect, 
find  it  more  palatable  than  the  luscious  and  over-fat  New 
Leicester.  The  mutton  of  the  cross  between  the  merino  and 
"  native"  sheep  would  certainly  be  preferred  to  the  Leicester 
bv  anybody  but  an  English  labourer  used  to  the  latter.  It  is 
short-grained,  tender,  and  of  good  flavour.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  crosses  with  the  English  varieties.  These  will  be  here- 
after more  particularly  alluded  to.  Grade  merino  wethers  (say 
half-bloodsj  are  favourites  with  the  Northern  drover  and 
butcher.  They  are  of  good  size— extraordinarily  heavy  for 
their  apparent  bulk  (on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  wool, 
compared  with  the  coarse  breeds),  make  good  mutton,  tallow 
well,  and  their  pelts,  from  the  greater  weight  of  wool  on  them, 
command  an  extra  price.  They  would,  in  my  opinion,  furnish 
a  mutton  every  way  suitable  for  plantation  consumption,  and 
one  which  would  be  well  accepted  in  the  Southern  markets. 

In  speaking  of  the  merino  in  this  connection,  I  have  in  all 
cases,  unless  it  is  distinctly  specified  to  the  contrary,  had  no 
reference  to  the  Saxons,  though  they  are,  as  is  well  known, 

Lie-blooded  descendants  of  the  former.— Dr.  Randall  m  Md- 
Eccmmiit. 


INVERNESS  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  the  Inverness  Farmers'  Society,  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  question — "  Is  it  more  suitable  and  profitable  in  the 
district  to  breed  stock,  and  rear  them  till  they  are  matured  for 
the  batcher,  or  to  buy  in  stock  at  one  or  two  years  old  and 
fcedthemP" 

Mr.  Robmtson,  Drynie,  said :  In  the  north  here,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  markets,  and  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he 
arboaly  thought  in  general  that  rearing  cattle  and  disposing 
tf  them  to  those  who  had  better  land  was  the  proper  course. 
There  mkht  be  some  farms  in  the  north  with  fine  land,  where 
it  veuld  be  more  profitable  to  buy  growing  atock  and  feed 
then ;  but  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  breeding  and 
"Mwg  of  stock,  without  fattening,  was  the  most  profitable 

Mr.  Murray,  Kileoy,  was  very  mnch  of  the  same  opinion 
at  Mr.  Robertson,  because  unless  stock  were  bred  they  could 
jotbefcd.  Farmers  should  never  come  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  breed  cattle,  for  if  everybody  arrived  at  that  where  would 
««k  be  found  to  feed  P  At  the  same  time,  it  became  a  mat- 
jo  of  opinion  to  formers  themselves  which  was  most  profitable 
jaay  particular  case.  If  they  did  breed,  let  them  breed  well, 
«*  by  that  means  they  would  have  a  good  stock  whether  they 
tod  or  whether  they  fed. 

The  Chairman  :  You  have  omitted  to  say  whether,  in 
jowopiukm,  it  is  better  not  only  to  breed  but  to  feed  your 
o**  stock,  than  to  buy  in  stock  for  feeding. 

Mr.  Murray  :  If  1  bred  a  beast,  I  should  like  to  feed  it 
°*-feed  to  the  end  if  I  once  bred  it. 


Mr.  MacEwzn,  Moyhall,  said,  so  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  he  found  it  easier  to  breed  than  to  fatten. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  was  different.  In  East  Lo- 
thian, for  example,  farmers  made  it  a  point  to  breed  as  little 
as  possible,  because  they  could  turn  their  fine  land  to  more 
profitable  account  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Inkson  and  Mr.  Peterson,  Balrobert,  expressed  them- 
selves much  to  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Fraeer, 
Wells-street,  differed ;  in  many  eases  he  thought  it  was  more 
profitable  to  buy  cattle  and  feed  them  than  to  rear  them. 

Mr.  Macleak,  V.S.,  said  if  they  confined  their  remarks  to 
their  own  locality  they  could  not  lay  down  a  rule.  For  far- 
mers here,  however,  he  judged  it  best  to  sell  and  buy  again. 
It  was  much  more  profitable  to  sell  their  animals  as  stirka 
than  to  rear  them  and  sell  them  as  one  or  two  year  olds. 

Mr.  Gair,  Hilton,  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  former 
speakers  that  it  was  better  to  sell  off  year-olds.  That  practice 
was  very  apt  to  jive  a  farmer  a  false  impression  as  to  the 
profits  he  was  realising.  He  must  keep  a  neat  many  cows, 
and,  of  course,  rear  a  great  many  calves,  ana  his  farm  would 
thus  deteriorate  very  much.  His  manure  must  be  very  infe- 
rior, and  though  thinking  that  he  was  getting  large  prices,  it 
would  be  found  if  the  cattle  were  fed  and  sold  off  that  a  larger 

Kroftt  would  ultimately  be  made,  and  a  farm  would  be  kept  in  a 
igher  state  of  cultivation .  For  his  own  part,  he  could  scarcely 
say  that  he  was  a  rearer  or  feeder,  but  if  he  was  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  he  could  not  sell  his  grass  so  advan- 
tageously, he  would  rear  his  stock  and  feed  them  off, 
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Mr.  Macpwersox,  Drummore,  agreed  with  the  other 
speakers,  that  the  whole  question  depended  very  much  on  the 
locality  where  any  person  held  his  farm,  lie  thought  the 
wisest  and  most  profitable  system  altogether,  where  formers 
could  keep  on  their  cattle  (as  they  could  not  in  many  instances), 
was  to  rear  and  keep  as  many  cows  as  the  farm  would  admit 
of,  so  that  they  could  finish  off  their  young  stock  in  three- 
year-olds,  selecting  a  few  of  their  best  qucys  to  keep  ub  their 
stock  of  cows. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Bcauly,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were 
decidedly  two  trades  involved  in  the  matter.  The  man  who 
could  iear  and  feed  off  his  stock  was  the  most  fortunate ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  tliie  district  could  not  do  that,  lie 
agreed  with  Bf r.  MacEwen,  that  rearing  was  their  department. 
Iherc  were  very  few  people,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  who  were 
able  to  do  the  two  trades  well,  and  when  one  was  carried  on 
successfully  it  must  be  by  itself. 

Mr.  Gentle,  Dell,  said  he  foresaw  whatever  conclusions 
were  come  to  on  this  question  would  make  little  difference  in 
common  practice.  Some  would  only  breed  cattle,  and  some 
would  only  feed  them ;  but  he  would  say  every  farm  ordinarily 
well  fitted  should  not  only  breed  cattle,  but  every  liring  crea- 
ture, from  the  hen  to  the  horse,  requisite  for  the  farm,  and  not 
only  breed  them  but  \\xnfeed  them,  and  send  them  to  the  mar- 
ket perfected.  There  would  be  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
no  doubt.  Some  would  say  they  could  breed  greater  numbers* 
than  they  could  feed,  and  others  that  they  could  feed  greater 
numbers  than  they  could  breed  ;  bnt  here  there  waa  a  prin- 
ciple of  adaptation.  Those  who  breed  many  would  require  to 
make  a  liberal  use  of  feeding  stuffs— cake  and  corn— and  get 
quit  off  at  an  early  age;  those  who  could  breed  few  would  re- 
quire to  keep  to  a  greater  age;  and  although  that  was  done 
there  was  no  loss  to  three  years,  or  even  to  four ;  but  in  no 
case  should  farmers  raise  surplus  cattle  to  oblige  their  owners 
to  go  over  parishes  to  take  grass  parks.  No  system  was  more 
commonly  a  losing  one  than  that.  Mr.  Gentle  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  misrepresentation  of  what  he  had 
said  at  last  discussion  concerning  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
question  was  propounded  as  if  artificial  substances  were  all 
that  was  required  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  said  no  suc- 
cessful or  profit  atye  feeding  could  take  place  except  where  tur- 
nip was  the  staple— and  to  this  he  adhered— and  at  the 

+  ••«•«»      «M«OT«*      «k11        4l>*«         M__^A  A—. 1*4         *_1  1  A  .»  •> 


For  the  cow's  keep  per  annum,  calculate     ,,,  17  10  0 
Suppose  the  milk  per  annum,  after  nursing 

the  calf;  worth     2  10  0 

T      .  £5   0  0 

leaving  £5  as  the  price  of  the  keep  of  the 
cow  upon  the  calf. 

For  the  calfs  grass      18  0 

For  winter  keep  2    5  0 

For  oilcake      1  IS  0 

For  the  keep  of  a  bull  lor  each  cow 0  10  0 

For  the  wear  of  the  cow  per  annum 0  13  0 

Dairymaid's  labour,  he.  0   7  0 

_  £11  13  0 

He  would  suppose  that  such  a  calf  at  one 

year  old  could  be  bought  at        10   0  0 


Which  made  a  loss  of 


...    £1  13   0 


nip  „^,  .„*, «*~t™ — ■«•*  *«  m»o  «c  *uncrcu — ma  an  tne  same 
time  gave  all  the  merit  to  artificial  substances  they  deserve, 
which  was  immense :  it  was  to  that  degree  that  cattle  could 
be  fed  at  any  age,  and  were  so  fed— an  attaiument  never  aimed 
at  even  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Lochdhu  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  where 
there  was  ordinary  good  land,  and  a  farm  of  perhaps  200  acres 
rearing  stock,  say  until  they  were  three  years  old,  yielded  the 
best  profit  and  gave  the  least  trouble.  On  such  a  farm  the 
tenant  could  keep  ten  cows,  ten  calves,  ten  yearlings,  and  ten 
two-year-olds,  and  these  he  ought  to  feed  off  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  He  should  not  let  them  fall  off  one  month.  There 
waa  always  plenty  of  artificial  food,  although  some  seasons  it 
was  a  little  expensive ;  and  when  their  grass  was  much  cut  up 
it  was  a  great  help  to  them  that  they  could  take  to  artificial 
food  till  they  got  turnips  and  straw,  for  generally  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  their 

frass  was  very  scarce  indeed.  lie  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
nowing  about  farming  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Nairn, 
and  Moray,  and  he  found  that  was  the  way  a  man  was  best 
paid  and  had  least  trouble.  There  was  no  cattle  better  fed 
than  those  reared  upon  the  place.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  plan  could  not  be  followed.  In  the  west  coast,  for 
example,  they  could  rear  stock  and  keep  them  on  till  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  low  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  but  then  in  the 
winter  season  they  fell  off  for  want  of  turnips  and  straw,  and 
the  best  course  for  the  west  coast  farmers  was  to  sell  their 
animals  as  six-quarter-oldt  instead  of  keeping  them  till  they 
were  two  years  old. 

Mr.  Kemp,  Balnariack,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
more  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  buy  in  stock  at  one-year-old 
than  rear  them  himself;  and  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
meeting  how  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  should  suppose 
the i  following  case.    Start  with  a  cow  three-year-oM,  price 


He  considered  that  Id.  on  each  cow  would  pay  the  keep  of 
the  bull,  and  when  going  to  change  the  price  of  the  old  ini- 
mal  would  buy  a  young  one;  He  also  considered  that  tie 
13s.  per  annum  for  the  wear  of  the  cow  for  ten  years'  breeds* 
(which  win  make  her  then  thirteen  years  oM),  would  be  wfi- 
cicnt  to  make  the  cow  fat  for  the  butcher ;  and  in  this  esse 
H1 eremight  be  no  actual  loss  upon  the  cow.  Regarding  feed- 
ing off,  he  thought  it  was  every  Armor's  interest  to  fatten « 
many  as  he  bad  keep  for. 

Mr.  Macbeak,  Nairnside,  said  he  believed  this  district  vat 
very  favourable  for  rearing  cattle  of  every  description.  He 
thought  that  the  deficiency  or  the  failure  of  stock  was  neatly 
attributable  to  not  keeping  proper  blood.  Farmers  should  rear 
and  carry  forward  as  much  as  possible.  His  own  experience 
was,  that  cattle  reared  on  the  farm  always  succeeded  better 
than  cattle  introduced  into  it.  He  never  sold  off  year-olds, 
except  shorthorns ;  he  always  carried  them  on  to  two  or  three 
years  old. 

Mr.  Frazrr,  Balloch,  said  he  had  been  rearing  cattle  for 
many  years,  and  keening  them  till  they  were  two  years  oH. 
He  found  several  advantages  to  himself  in  that.  Harisg 
generally  a  considerable  amount  of  straw,  the  twoyear-okb 
were  very  useful,  and  he  found  he  could  seU  them  as  two-year 
olds  more  profitably  than  as  one-year-olds.  No  doubt,  as  seve- 
ral had  remarked,  there  was  a  difference!  in  the  expense  which 
perhaps  lessened  the  profits,  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclnskm 
that  for  him,  at  aU  events,  the  former  method  was  moresdvaa- 
tageous.  He  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  with  some  that 
stock  should  be  reared  till  they  were  brought  to  perfection. 
Others,  perhaps,  could  bring  them  to  maturity  more  profitably 
than  they  could  do  in  this  district.  In  Aberdeenshire,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  finest  and  largest  feeding  counties  ia  Scot- 
land, cattle  could  be  much  more  easily  fed  than  here ;  sad  he 
thought  therefore,  it  was  better  to  sell  the  animals  when  they 
had  attained  a  certain  growth. 

The  Chairman  then  summed  up.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  that  the  meeting  was  very  nearly  equally  divided, 
there  being  on  the  one  side  ten,  and  on  the  other  twelve,  who 
had  expressed  decided  opinions,  but  the  majority,  when  h» 
own  opinion  was  expressed,  would  be  reduced  to  one.  He 
very  much  coincided  with  Lochdhu  and  several  other  gentle- 
men round  the  table.  He  knew  it  was  not  a  profitable  thins 
so  far  as  stock  was  concerned,  and  particularly  so  far  as  land 
was  concerned,  to  keep  a  breeding  stock.  In  this  district, 
wherever  the  land  and  the  houses  were  tolerable,  a  fcraw 
ought  to  breed  and  feed  his  own  stock,  and  to  feed  only  his  own 
stock.  There  was  nothing  better  known  to  experienced  s*a 
than  that  strange  stock  brought  into  a  firm  did  not  thrr* e  for 
the  first  few  weeks,  perhaps  month*,  whereas,  if  their  era 
stock  was  kept,  they  would  always  be  tfoing  forward.  He  said, 
therefore,  if  they  had  the  right  kind  of  Wood,  suitable  aseonv 
ntodathm,anda  properly-sued  form,  every  farmer  should  «• 
low  this  course.  In  land  such  as  he  held  himself,  however,  he 
was  afraid  that  system  would  not  suit.  The  climate  was  too 
cold  and  the  accommodation  too  bad,  with  other  dnrewacks, » 
that  the  only  thing  for  him  was  to  breed,  and  breedat»icn 
as  he  could. 
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LANDLORD    AND    TENANT    IN    SCOTLAND. 

THE     PROPER    SPHERE    0¥    THE    CHAMBER    OS    AGRICULTURE. 


In  the  present  advanced — and  we  may  hope  we  may  still 
say  advancing — state  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  there  is 
no  snail  difficulty  in  having  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  properly  regulated.    Not  only  are  the  existing;  laws, 
bat  even  the  prevailing  ideas,  and  this  among  a  large  number 
of  tenant-farmers  themselves,  based  on  a  state  of  things  the 
reverse  of  that  which  now  exists.    In  a  primitive  agriculture, 
almost  the  only  conditions  of  cultivation,  we  may  say,  are  the 
land— that  is,  the  capital  of  the  landlord — and  the  labour  and 
skill  of  the  tenant.     Now,  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is  not 
only  an  important  element,  but,  where  improved  arable  form- 
ing (and  pastoral  also  mav  be  included  in  the  remark)  is 
carried  out,  the  capital  of  the  tenant  represents  a  greatly 
larger  amount  than  that  of  the  landlord.    The  landlord—and 
the  principle  of  the  lease  does  not  affect  this  view  of  the  case 
—gives  to  the  tenant  the  temporary  use  of  the  raw  material 
ofthe  land,  and  the  yearly  rental  represents  the  capital  of  the 
landlord  which  is  at  stake.    It  is  not  just  ia  this  connection 
to  represent  the  canital  of  the  landlord  which  is  involved  as 
that  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.    The  principal,  so  to  say, 
is  not  imperilled,  in  not  entrusted  to  the  tenant ;  it  is  only  the 
interest,  that  in,  the  rental.    No  doubt,  the  value  of  the  land 
on  the  whole  depends  on  its  proper  cultivation,  and  on  the 
best  conditions  for  that  purpose ;  but  both  parties  are  agreed 
to  this,  and  that  is  not  the  noint  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration.   It  is  the  protection,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
rights,  or  rather  the  eapital,  of  both  parties ;   and  the  capital 
which  is  represented  here  is  not  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
land,  but  the  rental :  this  on  the  side  of  the  landlord.    On 
the  side  of  the  tenant,  again,  there  may  be  assumed  to  be  in- 
volved an  amount  of  capital  five  or  even  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  rental,  and  this  is  all  directly  imperilled  in 
the  commercial  agreement  between   landlord   and   tenant. 
When  agriculture  baa  reached  a  point  where  the  farmers  with 
their  own  capital  take  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  article,  a 
inoat  important  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  under  con- 
ditions which  vastly  increase  the  products  and  also  the  cost  of 
production ;  a  change  which  wholly  alters  the  former  relation 
of  parties,  so  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  and,  one  might  infer, 
so  for  as  the  protection  of  capital  is  also  concerned.     When 
the  conditions  which  exist  between  the  owner  of  this  raw 
nuterial— land— and  the  manufacture  of  it  are  more  fully  con- 
sidered, this  view  of  the  case  is  only  strengthened ;  for  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  in  agriculture  bears  the  smallest 
proportion  of  that  of  almost  any  raw  material  to  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  article ;  as  manufacturers,  therefore,  the 
formers  are  pre-eminently  the  greater  capitalists.    No  doubt, 
there  is  one  peculiarity  about  land,  a  most  important  one,  and 
which  must  necessarily  modify  such  arrangements.    The  raw 
material  is  not  acquired  by   the    tenant-manufacturers ;   it 
remains  with  the  proprietor,  and  this,  as  we  have  remarked, 
most  affect  the  arrangements.    Of  course,  without  this  the 
landlord  would  have  no  place  at  all,  and  the  tenant  as  the 
manufacturer  would  have  no  arrangement  with  him  as  to  how 
the  raw  material  was  to  be  dealt  with  ;  bnt  this  peculiarity  is 
groatiy  misunderstood  if  it  is  supposed  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  parties.    The  tenant  is  still 
the  manufacturer,  and  in  this  case,  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  raw  material,  a  manufacturer  of  greater   comparative 
capital.    Clemiy,  then,  if  other  manufactures  are  at  all  to  be 
igside  in  this  ease,  and  even  under  the  condition  to  which  we 
«*«  referred,  the  tenant  as  a  manufacturer  ought  to  have  as 
*ucb  freedom  to  action  as  can  be  secured  in  the  circumstances, 
and,  as  the  superior  capitalist,  he  ought  to  have  adequate  pro- 
tection for  his  eapital ;  what  this  freedom  of  action  should  be, 
**  have  at  present  only  in  caricature.    The  manufacturer,  in 
*JB  case,  with  ten  times  the  capital  involved  of  the  proprietor 
"the  raw  material,  has  practically  his  hands  tied.    At  fifty 
P°utts  he  can  be  taken  up  by  an  offended  landlord,  an  officious 
*9*t,  or  an  exacting  trustee.    Worst  of  all,  he  is  obliged  to 
wpportan  army  of  vermin  that  not  consume  only,  but  destroy 


his  manufactures.  Why,  what  would  be  thought  if  some  pro 
prietor  of  a  mill  should  let  it  to  a  manufacturer  on  condit  io  n 
that,  as  the  proprietor  was  the  patron  of  the  mouse-tribe,  h? 
should  carefully  feed  and  protect  at  least  an  ascertained 
number  of  these  vermin— the  manufacturer  not  having  th6 
power  to  destroy  them,  even  as  they  were  seen  nibbling  at  hi* 
cotton  or  lint  threads  F  Still  more,  what  would  be  though1 
of  the  conditions  of  let,  if  it  was  also  provided  that 
whatever  the  injury,  the  manufacturing  lessee  was  de- 
barred from  all  legal  redress  P  No  doubt  it  will  be 
said  no  such  arrangement  is  practicable.  But  here 
at  least  Parliament  has  shown  itself  to  be  omni- 
potent, for  it  has  given  such  a  system  of  legislative  sanction, 
and  the  tenant  manufacturers,  at  least  some  of  them,  patiently 
submit.  Our  agricultural  readers— for  we  fear  the  proceedings 
at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  create  leas  general  interest 
than  they  ought  to  do— may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  state  o 
matters  as  presented  at  last  meeting.  If  a  Chamber  of  Agrif 
culture  can  contain  so  many  members  with  such  small  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  their  class — we  should  rather  say,  - 
the  principles  of  common  fairness— -as  to  support  Mr.  Dick- 
son's amendment  that  a  lease  should  only  be  assigned  with  the 
landlord's  consent,  one  can  only  regret  that  the  opinion  of  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  is  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  progres 
of  the  age.  We  should  suppose,  however,  that  three-fourth 
of  the  minority  were  either  proprietors  or  factors ;  and  every 
one  knows  how,  in  such  circumstances,  opinion  almost  univer- 
sally reflects  the  interests  and  circumstances  of  individuals.  It 
is  painful  to  review  the  position  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this 
country  in  its  commercial  relations;  for,  so  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, the  legislation  perhaps  of  no  country  presents  so  much 
injustice.  Practically,  that  legislation  may  be  counteracted  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  honourable  feeling  and  sense  of  right 
of  the  proprietors  themselves.  Bnt  this  is  a  feeble  argument, 
in  these  days  of  political  change  at  least,  to  let  the  anomaflv 
remain,  while  occasionally  it  creates  a  practical  injustice,  which 
it  requires  much  respect  for  law,  and  patient  endurance  of 
wrong,  quietly  to  submit  to.  But  most  extraordinary  were 
the  speeches  and  the  vote  on  the  subject  of  the  assignation  of 
leases.  Mr.  Goodlefs  second  resolution  was  thus  clearly  and 
tersely  expressed — "  That,  with  the  view  of  gt\in^  protection 
to  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  and  of  inducing  increased  applica- 
tion of  eapital  to  the  soil,  leases  ought  not  to  be  of  shorter  du- 
ration than  nineteen  years,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
on  just  and  fair  terms  for  assignments."  Now,  practically,  the 
case  turns  on  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  a  tenant.  The  cases 
of  assignation  on  other  grounds  arc  so  rare,  and  any  abuse  of 
them — if  they  were  not  absolutely  excluded,  or  in  such  cases 
made  contingent  on  the  landlord's  consent — is  prevented  by 
the  "  just  and  fair  terms"  of  Mr.  Goodlefs  motion.  Even  the 
cases  of  assignation  on  death  may  be  considered  practically  set 
aside,  as  there  are  few  proprietors  who  do  not  act  fairly  in 
such  circumstances.  We  say  practically  j  but  how  much  bet- 
ter would  it  be  to  have  the  right — for  such  it  is — recognised  P 
The  bankruptcy  cases,  therefore,  are  those  which  chiefly  re- 
main, and  we  think  Mr.  Dickson  did  not  show  his  usual  judg- 
ment in  so  prominently  presenting  this  point.  Our  report 
thus  gives  his  views : — "  In  regard  to  the  clauses  excluding 
assignees  and  sub-tenants,  I  must  say  I  differ  from  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in 
the  discussion,  as  I  consider  this  a  fair  and  reasonable  clause 
to  be  inserted  in  every  lease.  On  all  well-managed  estates,  it 
is  usual  for  the  proprietor,  or  those  acting  for  him,  to  select  a 
tenant  who  has  not  only  sufficient  capital  and  skill  for  the  un- 
dertaking, but  also  that  he  is  of  respectable  character,  and 
would  be  a  desirable  resident  on  the  estate.  I  have  often  known 
tenants  selected  at  lower  rents  than  were  offered  by  them  on 
this  account ;  and  seeing  this  is  the  case,  would  it  be  fair  to  a 
landlord  that  assignees,  or  a  trustee  on  a  bankrupt  estate,  should 
have  power  to  sublet  the  farm  (for,  it  may  be,  the  greater  part 
of  nineteen  years)  to  the  most  disagreeable  tenant  in  the  dte> 
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trict  ?  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  lie  so,  as  in  such  a  case  the 
duty  of  a  trustee  would  be  to  let  the  (arm  to  a  man  who  would 
give  him  the  largest  sum  for  the  lease,  provided  he  had  suffi- 
cient capital  to  guarantee  his  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract,  irrespective  of  his  other  qualifications."  Now,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  value  of  an  assigned  lease  is  often  very 
considerable.  Everyone  knows  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  closing 
part  of  the  lease  which  nays.  The  enterprising  tenant  ex- 
pends with  this  view,  ana  the  recognised  value  of  the  lease 
rests  on  this.  But  that  value  is  the  result  of  the  tenant's  capi- 
tal. This,  too,  must  be  admitted  as  a  rule.  It  is  certainly 
not  essential  for  our  argument,  but  it  very  greatly  strengthens 
it.  It  must,  therefore,  oe  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
the  lease  may  be  considerable,  and  whatever  it  is,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  tenant's  capital.  But  the  tenant  fails  j  often,  it 
may  be,  from  an  extreme  expenditure,  and  thus  raising  the 
assignable  value  of  the  lease.  By  the  .law  of  hypothec,  the 
landlord  loses  nothing  by  the  failure  of  the  tenant ;  but  all 
the  more  on  this  account  do  the  other  creditors.  Perhaps  all 
that  remains  to  them  is  the  remanent  value  of  the  lease ;  and 
in  every  view  of  the  case  it  is  theirs.  But  the  creditors  are 
not  to  get  its  commercial  value — nay,  it  is  not  to  be  a  mar- 
ketable article,  without  the  landlord's  consent !  And  why  P 
Because  the  new  tenant  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  landlord ! 
The  landlord,  of  course,  could  take  the  lease  at  its  valuation — 
the  commercial  valuation  which  the  recognised  mode  of 
letting  farms  has  established.  lie  is  the  more  able 
to  do  this,  as  he  alone  of  the  creditors  lias  got 
scot-free.  Does  there  seem  much  injustice  —  much 
oppression  in  this?  And  this  is  the  worst  which 
under  Mr.  Ooodlet's  tesolution  could  befal  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  creditors,  who  had  previously  lost  so  much 
through  the  landlord's  hypothec,  and  in  no  great  humour  with 
him  or  with  it,  must  have  the  commercial  value  of  all  that 
remains  to  them — the  lion's  share  being  withdiawn— contin- 
gent on  the  whim  and  the  caprice  of  the  lord  of  the  situation. 
It  is  not  that  the  arrangement  can  very  materially  affect  the 
interests  of  landlords  or  tenants  as  a  class  j  but  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  unutterable  surprise  that  such  a  privilege,  which 
suggests  more  than  the  pre-Revolution  privileges  of  the  Gal- 
lican  nobles,  should  be  contended  for  in  our  day,  and  that  in- 
fluential tenant-farmers  should  publicly  give  a  preference  to  the 
merest  whim  of  a  landlord  over  the  fundamental  principles  of 
equity  and  right  feeling. 

We  may  notice  the  remark  of  Colonel  Graham  as  to  the 
absence  of  landed  proprietors  from  the  membership  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Now,  though  we  have 
always  contended  in  the  most  absolute  manner  for  a  commer- 
cial arrangement  exclusively  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
being  satisfied  that  this  is  alone  compatible  with  the  law  of 
progress,  and  with  the  interests  of  both  parties,  in  the  long 
run,  there  is  notliing  more  desirable  than  the  occasional  meet- 
ings of  landlords  and  tenants.  The  narrowing  circle  of  pro- 
phetorsship,  under  those  legal  conditions  which  are  moulding 
the  proprietorship  of  our  country  after  so  contracted  and 
dangerous  a  plan,  prevents  more  than  a  very  general  and  re- 
mote mixing  of  the  classes.  Even  this,  however,  is  import- 
ant ;  and  we  think  agricultural  societies,  if  less  useful  than 


they  once  were  in  their  influence  on  agricultural  progrea, 
are  more  needed  than  ever  as  a  bond  of  social  compact,  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  contribute  to  this.  Bat  we  hate 
from  the  first  regarded  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  s  differ- 
ent light,  and  considered  its  sphere  a  higher  and  more  im- 
portant, if  a  mora  difficult,  one.  It  aims,  as  we  understood  it 
its  establishment,  at  the  representation  of  the  tenant-clu 
element  in  Scotland.  There  is,  it  was  at  once  peitewed,  i 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  an  absolute  line.  There  are  several 
doubtful  species  here,  as  elsewhere.  Proprietors  are  occasion- 
ally farmers,  and  this  in  a  descending  ratio  till  they  almost 
wholly  meet.  What  are  factors?  Above  all,  what  and  who 
are  land-agents  ?  On  all  considerations,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  desirable  not  to  over-circumscribe  the  membership.  It 
must  include  all  the  conditions  of  tenant-farmership.  And  it 
was  even  then  doubtful  how  far  it  was  prudent  to  exclude  pro- 
prietors who  may  have  shown — and  the  application  for  mem- 
bership, at  least  under  certain  conditions  would  show  this— 
that  their  sympathies  and  opinions  are  with  the  tenant  class 
as  a  whole.  With  these  difficulties,  and  rather  because  of 
them,  we  still  felt  that  it  was  essential  that  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  should  be  a  tenant-class  organization.  We  be- 
lieved this  could  be  secured  by  the  character  of  its  execntife 
rather  than  of  its  membership.  But,  in  whatever  way,  that 
result  is  an  indispensable  one.  The  present,  or  we  might  nj 
the  advancing,  position  of  the  tenant-fanner  is  purely  a 
modern  growth.  Its  true  position  has  to  be  defined,  sad— a 
still  more  difficult  task—applied.  There  are  other  sad  most 
powerful  interests  which,  as  such,  are  directly  opposed  to  it. 
There  are  others  equally  powerful,  but  indifferent  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tenant-farmer.  That  this  class  should  be  repre- 
sented, is  clearly  of  the  greatest  importance;  but  it  is  even 
more  essential  that  it  should  be  properly  represented— repre- 
sented, that  is  to  say,  in  the  broad,  outstanding  principles  and 
interests  with  which  it  is  connected.  In  short,  the  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  must  be  pre-eminently  and  par  excellence  a 
tenant-farmers'  association ;  and  in  maintaining  this  character 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  not  only  utter  now  and  sgsU 
significant  and  well-defined  sentiments,  but  should  nracticsDT 
help  forward  the  cause  of  agricultural  freedom.  To  be  di- 
rectly a  political  institute,  would  be  fatal  to  its  stability,  and 
even  to  its  influence :  to  be  too  sensitive  on  this  point,  sad  to 
make  its  membership  the  ideal  of  the  u  happy  family,"  where 
no  note  of  discord  is  heard  just  because  there  is  no  note  of 
tenant-right,  might  not  be  as  fatal  to  the  stability,  but  would 
prove  more  directly  so  to  the  influence,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  That  body  must  not  misunderstand  indications. 
The  Chamber  may  get  great  laudations ;  and  if  words  were 
wind— which,  in  a  different  sense,  they  too  often  are—the 
good  old  ship  would  soon  be  in  the  haven  to  which  she  points. 
But,  all  the  while,  she  may  be  safely  anchored  in  her  native 
roads.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  must  not  be  afraid  of 
storms,  if  she  is  to  reach  what  may  be  a  rather  more  distant 
port  than  some  suppose ;  and  we  confess  we  would  have  beard 
with  greater  satisfaction — in  the  interests  of  both  classes— of 
a  possible  severance  rather  than  of  a  closer  union  io  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  between  the  landlords  and  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland. — Daily  Review, 


THE    CAUSES    OP    DISEASE, 

OVERCROWDING. 


Want  of  adequate  space  is  generally  synonymous  with  want 
of  pure  air.  Indeed,  nothing  more  seriously  contaminates  the 
atmosphere  of  a  confined  building  than  the  crowding  into  it 
of  a  number  of  living  animals.  From  their  lungs  and  skin  are 
continually  given  off  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour,  contain- 
ing various  excrementitions  matters.  Although  these  emana- 
tions are  invisible  and  intangible,  they  are  palpa'ble  enough  to 
some  of  the  other  senses,  and  also  betray  their  presence  by 
their  depressing  influence  on  health.  Without  the  free  move- 
ment of  fresh  volumes  of  air,  these  gaseous  off-scourings  liaug 
like  a  mort-cloth  around  the  living  body,  checking  its  salutary 
self-purification.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  crowded  abodes 
of  living  animals  these  noisome  excrementitious  matters  are 


breathed  again  and  again,  and  probably  also  may  sometimes  be 
swallowed.  They  are,  however,  in  a  condition  of  molecular 
change  or  decay.  lake  the  yeast-plant  in  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion, they  tend  to  develop  similar  putrefactive  changes  in  aay 
living  bodies  to  which  they  gain  access ;  thus  they  act  ai 
dangerous  blood-poisons.  In  overcrowded  stables,  cattlefeas, 
or  kennels,  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  contribute  their 
pungent  quota  to  the  volatile  but  not  less  noxious  waste-pro- 
ducts which  are  continually  given  off  by  the  lungs  sad  »»• 
On  living  animals  overcrowding  develops  disastrous  result* 
exactly  like  those  consequences  as  flowing  from  want  of  air. 
It  depresses  vitality,  incapacitates  for  exertion, increasestne 
liability  to  most  diseases,  and  especially  to  xymotic  disorders. 
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Chronic  caught*  ophthalmia,  gastric  fet er,  and  glanders  and 
farcy  are  rarely  long  absent  from  overcrowded  stables.  Dis- 
eases are  accompanied  by  a  low  type  of  fever,  are  tedious,  in- 
tractable, and  unusually  fatal.  In  crowded  premises  contagious 
disorders  readily  spread. 

Every  species  of  warm-blooded  animal  suffers  seriously  from 
overcrowding.  Cattle,  although  their  lungs  are  smaller  and 
their  requirements  of  air  and  space  are  accordingly  less  than 
those  of  the  horse,  when  too  closely  packed  together  are  at- 
tacked by  chronic  cough,  and  become  prone  to  take  dysentery, 
pleura-pneumonia,  or  any  other  prevailing  malady.  Young 
calves  withstand  crowding  badly,  and,  if  tept  in  small  confined 
houses,  perish  in  large  numbers  from  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 
Crowded  kennels  are  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  prove  hot- 
beds of  distemper,  diarrhcca,  mange,  and  rheumatism.  Even 
poultry,  to  thrive  well,  must  not  (to  use  the  popular  phrase( 
be  "  too  thick  on  the  ground."  So  thoroughly  aware  of  this 
are  the  breeders  of  pnse-birds  that  their  finest  broods,  as  soon 
ts  hatched,  are  sent  to  be  reared  by  some  neighbour  or  cot* 
tager  who  does  not  keep  fowls.  I  am  assured  by  a  very  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  of  first-class  Dorkings  that  the  broods  thus 
raised  were  handsomer,  hardier,  and  stronger  than  any  he  was 
able  to  bring  up  at  home. 

And  yet,  however,  there  are  no  reliable  veterinary  statistics 
which  fix  definitely  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  which 
actually  accompany  overcrowding  amongst  animals.  The 
cuius  returns  and  fiegistrar-General's  reports  conclusively 
ahov  that,  in  proportion  as  human  beings  are  aggregated  to- 
gether, sickness  increases  and  life  is  shortened.  Large  towns 
are  notoriously  leas  healthy  than  the  open  country,  and  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  same  town  show  a  higher  rate  of  sickness 
and  mortality  than  the  more  open  portions  where  houses  and 
people  are  ten  densely  packed.  Until  reformed  mainly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  British  army  afforded  very  striking  evidence  of  the  mor- 
tality resulting  from  insufficient  space.  The  Guards,  although 
earefuUy-pickeid  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  well-fed,  and  with  a 
light  healthy  out-door  occupation,  were  so  abominably  lodged 
ia  small  and  crowded  rooms  that  their  mortality,  according  to 
Dr.  Parr,  exceeded  20  in  the  1,000— being  a  much  higher  per- 
centage than  was  found  amongst  any  body  of  men  of  the  same- 
age  ia  England.  The  troops  of  the  line,  having  rather  more 
space,  showed  a  mortality  of  18.7 ;  whilst  in  Manchester  (so 
notoriously  unhealthy)  the  number  was  but  12 ;  and,  taking 
into  account  the  whple  male  population  of  the  same  age 
throughout  the  country,  the  mortality  per  1,000  was  only  9.2. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  health  all  animals  require,  as  already 
insisted  on,  constant  supplies  of  pure  air ;  and  this  necessity  of 
life  can  only  be  ensured  by  giving  animals  a  sufficient  amount 
of  cubic  space,  and  by  arranging  for  the  frequent  renewal  of 
the  sir  within  that  space ;  in  other  words,  plenty  of  air  must 
be  afforded  and  attention  paid  to  thorough  ventilation.  Where 
good  provision  is  made  for  thorough  ventilation  an  animal  will 
obviously  do  with  a  leaser  amount  of  cubic  space.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  two  evils  generally  concur ;  and  over- 
crowded stables,  although  standing  in  greatest  need  of  venti- 
lation, are  frequently  without  any  rational  means  for  the  egress 
of  heated  foul  air  and  the  ingress  of  cooler  pure  air.  In  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  adult  men  and  women  800  cubic 
feet  of  space  is  found  essential.  Horses,  having  larger  lungs 
than  men,  require  a  larger  amount  of  pure  air,  and  hence  ought 
to  have  abundance  of  room.  No  full-sized  horse  should  ever 
have  leas  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  where  it  can  poa- 
nblj  be  managed  double  that  amount  will  be  greatly  preferable. 
Horses  confined  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  obviously 
require  more  space  than  horses  that  spend  a  larger  portion  of 
the  24  hours  in  the  open  air.  At  the  Royal  Mews  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  each  horse  has  2,500  cubic  feet ;  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  stable,  Marlborough  House,  1,700;  at  Messrs. 
East's,  Dyer's,  Fowler's,  Philip's,  and  others  of  the  first-class 
duets'  and  job-masters'  establishments,  the  cubic  space  ranges 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  In  the  premises  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  1,200  feet  are  al- 
wved;  whilst  in  the  new,  lofty,  and  well-arranged  stables  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  each  horse  enjoys  1,540  cubic 
feet.  Such  airy  and  healthful  premises  stand  in  favourable 
contrast  to  many  of  the  stables  in  the  mews-lanes  of  most  of 
oar  towns.  Here  valuable  hacks  and  carriage-horses,  the 
horses  of  medical  men,  as  well  as  the  animals  of  humbler 
owners,  are  often  cribbed  up  in  low,  narrow,  confined  stalls 


where  the  cubic  space  is  under  700  feet.  Amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  cab,  omnibus,  and  cart-hones,  even  less  space,  with 
less  facility  for  ventilation,  is  allowed.  In  some  large  stables 
we  have  known  horses  packed  so  closely  that  each  animal  had 
but  450  cubic  feet,  or  about  one-third  of  the  space  requisite 
for  health  and  comfort.  Such  close  packing  is  sometimes  jus- 
tified on  the  plea  that  horses  require  warmth,  but  pure  air  is 
even  more  essential  than  warmth ;  nor  are  the  two  requisites 
by  any  means  incompatible  with  each  other. 

In  providing  accommodation  for  horses  intended  for  pleasure, 
whose  work  is  irregular,  and  a  large  portion  of  whose  time  is 
spent  within-doors,  boxes  are  greatly  preferable  to  stalls.  In 
a  boa  the  horse  can  move  about  at  pleasure,  and  rest  his  limbs 
by  standing  in  various  positions.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  horses  kept  in  good  roomy  boxes  move  more 
freely  and  safely  than  their  fellows  which  are  constantly  tied 
up,  and  that  their  legrs  are  usually  sounder  and  freer  from  wind- 
sails  and  other  blemishes.  To  be  comfortable  and  commodious, 
boxes  ought  to  measure  at  least  12  feet  by  16  feet.  As  in  the 
stable,  a  toft  overhead  is  a  great  disadvantage,  interfering  with 
ventilation ;  if  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  it  should  he  kept 
10  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  practically  conversant  with 
the  importance  of  allowing  their  horses  plenty  of  room.  In  the 
the  excavations  at  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii  the  stables  are 
found  to  be  convenient  and  commodious,  and  arranged  only  for 
a  small  number  of  horses :  seldom  for  more  than  four  or  five. 
Small  separate  stables,  although  largely  adopted  in  the  best 
hunting  and  racing  studs,  are  expensive  and  sometimes  incon- 
venient for  large  establishments ;  and  with  proper  precautions 
for  adequate  cubic  space  and  effectual  ventilation,  good  healthy 
stables  may  be  made  to  accommodate  large  number  of  animals. 
Some  of  the  large  stables  recently  erected  at  Aldershott  for  the 
horses  of  the  military  train  are  capable  of  holding  forty  or  fifty 
horses,  and  nevertheless  are  roomy,  airy,  yet  comfortable,  and 
free  from  draughts.  In  a  healthy  stable  the  stalls  or  standings 
must  be  6}  feet  wide,  whilst  15  feet  should  be  allowed  for  the 
stall  and  space  behind  the  horse.  Black  Stourbridge  bricks, 
grooved  to  prevent  slipping,  constitute  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  articles  for  flooring.  Proper  gutters  with  gratings 
and  stink-trap  should  be  belund  every  horse.  Darkness  is  so 
apt  to  become  a  cloak  for  filth  that  even  for  heavy  draught 
horses  sufficient  light  should  be  provided.  Every  stable 
for  six  horses  should  be  provided  with  two  windows, 
which  may  be  4£  feet  by  3£  feet,  and  made  to 
open.  Iron  are  preferable  to  wooden  frames,  and 
swinging  casements  to  sashes.  Doors  require  to  be  4^  feet, 
strong  and  substantial,  and  are  best  made  in  two  parts,  so  that 
the  upper  can  in  warm  weather  be  left  open  without  causing 
undue  draught.  In  front  of  every  horse,  or  between  every 
two,  should  be  placed  ventilating  gratings,  20  inches  long  by 
12  inches  high,  and  so  made  and  placed  that  they  can  be  easily 
regulated  at  pleasure  to  admit  little  or  much  air.  The  ordinary 
variety,  consisting  of  two  iron  plates,  sliding  over  each  other, 
and  with  longitudinal  openings  of  about  an  inch,  are  more 
convenient  and  not  so  often  out  of  order  as  the  louvre  boards. 
By  such  arrangements  fresh  air  is  readily  admitted — not  as  in 
most  of  the  older  systems  from  behind,  to  cool  the  animals' 
tails,  and  travel  onwards  to  the  nostrils  only  when  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  the  droppings,  but  at  the  animal/ head, 
where  it  is  specially  required.  By  ventilators  in  the  roof,  or, 
where  there  is  a  loft  overhead,  by  means  of  a  six-inch  metal  or 
stoneware  tubing  carried  through  it  to  the  slates,  the  heated  and 
contaminated  air  must  be  provided  with  convenient  means  of  exit. 

Farm  horses  are  especially  apt  to  suffer  from  over-crowding 
when  arrears  of  work  bring  into  the  stable  all  the  available 
draught  power  of  the  farm,  and  when  the  weather  is  close  and 
warm.  In  farm  stables  the  provision  for  ventilation  is  seldom 
sufficient  safely  to  permit  or  crowding,  and  it  is  a  wise  policy 
to  place  the  surplus  horses  in  the  yards  which  in  spring  are 
generally  vacated  by  the  cattle.  Indeed  sheltered  yards  with 
ample  shedding  form  the  most  comfortable  and  healthful 
quarters  for  farm  horses  during  at  least  eight  months  of  the 
year.  In  such  yards,  if  these  are  not  occupied  by  cattle, 
horses  may  be  kept  during  the  summer  and  autumn  mouths 
more  economically  and  as  comfortably  as  in  the  grass  fields, 
where  they  devour  the  best  of  the  food,  and  are  often  in  mis- 
chief. 

ERRORS  OF  DIET. 

Every  action,  physical  or  mental,  occasions  a  waste  of  the 
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structure  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  that 
action.  Every  act  of  the  mind  causes  a  consumption  of  the 
tissues  of  the  brain,  every  contraction  of  a  muscle  wastes  some 
of  the  particles  of  that  muscle.  This  waste  produces  a  con- 
stantly  recurring  demand  for  new  material.  At  definite  inter- 
vals this  demand  attracts  attention  by  exciting  the  sensation  or 
appetite  or  hunger ;  and  this  sensation  is  removed  and  the  de- 
mand satisfied  when  new  material  or  food  is  introduced  into 
the  body  iu  sufficient  quantity  and  of  suitable  quality  to  repair 
this  waste.  In  such  circumstances  the  demand  and  the  supply 
are  justly  balanced.  This  occurs  in  most  of  the  higher 
animals  when  they  are  assimilating  daily  food  to  the  extent  of 
l-23rd  of  their  live-weight.  When,  however,  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand,  the  animal  increases  in  size  and  weight. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
when  the  amount  of  waste  or  effete  matter  is  greater  than  that 
which  the  animal  can  assimilate  from  its  food,  the  diet  is  in- 
sufficient, and  loss  of  weight  and  starvation  of  some  of  the 
structures  of  the  body  soon  occur.  But  a  system  of  diet  may 
vary  much  in  the  degree  of  its  insufficiency.  It  may  be  so 
greatly  defective  as  speedily  to  cause  death,  or  so  little  de- 
fective that  even  after  some  weeks  its  effects  are  scarcely 
apparent. 

Food  inadequate  in  quantity  or  deficient  in  nutritive  value 
develops  very  much  the  same  effects ;  in  both  cases  the  body 
suffers  for  want  of  nourishment.  The  blood  becomes  thin  and  im- 
poverished ;  weight  and  vigour  are  reduced ;  amemic  disorders, 
snch  as  purpura,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  and  dropsy  occur ;  dysen- 
tery and  tubercular  complaints  attack  cattle  and  sheep ;  glanders 
and  farcy  supervene  in  horses.  Death  in  all  the  higher  animals 
occurs  when  starvation  takes  two-fifths  from  the  standard 
weight.  Food  deficient  in  quantity  or  nutritive  value  some- 
times acts  as  the  exciting  and  sometimes  as  the  predisposing 
cause  of  dijease.  Such  errors  are  always  most  serious  and 
rapid  in  their  effects  on  young  and  delicate  subjects,  and*  on 
those  that  have  been  unused  to  such  privations.  Herbivorous 
animals,  being  in  the  habit  of  eating  more  frequently  than 
carnivore,  sooner  suffer  from  fasting. 

In  no  class  of  animals  does  faulty  nutrition  produce  more 
certain  and  speedy  results  than  iu  young  calves.  They  rapidly 
lose  that  youthful  bloom  and  calves'  flesh  which  it  is  such 
wretched  economy  to  waste ;  they  become  tucked  up  and  pot- 1 


bellied ;  their  skin  is  dry,"  adherent  to  their  ribs,  and  often  in. 
fested  with  vermin ;  they  purge,  and  are  with  difficulty  tared 
from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  enteritis,  or  tubercular  disease.  If 
good  beasts  are  to  be  economically  reared,  and  brought  to  that 
early  maturity  which  yields  the  best  return  to  the  farmer,  they 
must  have  the  lion's  share  of  their  mothers'  milk,  untkimiDed 
and  nnsopliisticated,  for  at  least  four  months,  and  after  that 
receive  a  liberal  supply  of  skimmed  milk  with  boiled  linseed, 
linseed-cake,  grass,  hay,  and  a  few  sliced  roots.  Considering 
the  recent  prices  of  well-reared  young  cattle,  we  doubt  whether 
butter  or  cheese  making  can  pay  better  than  the  liberal  waring 
of  good  young  stock.  With  proper  management,  at  twdii 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty-four  months  old,  they  may  he  Dade 
to  pay  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  their  livelihood. 

Although  nutrition  has  been  impaired,  and  the  vital  power* 
depressed  by  faulty  feeding,  no  notable  symptoms  may  at  the 
time  be  manifest,  and  the  enormity  of  the  injury  may  only  he 
realised  some  weeks  later,  when  the  animal  is  exposed  to  a 
change  of  diet,  colder  weather,  harder  work,  or  other  such  trying 
conditions.  Ample  illustration  of  this  occurs  every  winter. 
Lambs  and  calves  arc  kept  for  a  few  weeks  too  long  on  the  scant 
autumn  pasturages,  when  the  grass  has  lost  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties ;  when  the  nights'get  lon£  and  cold,  their  thrinng  is 
checked ;  although  more  nourishment  is  required  than  has 
been  afforded  throughout  the  summer,  considerably  less  is  ac- 
tually obtained.  The  stock-owner  by-and-bye  notices  that  his 
animals  are  sinking ;  they  are  transferred  to  winter  fare  ini 
winter  quarters,  and  again  have  full  supplies  of  fitting  food; 
but  the  change  often  comes  too  late ;  the  blood  and  soft  solids 
have  been  starved,  and  do  not  easily  regain  their  tone ;  from 
the  slightest  of  causes  diarrhoea  is  set  up  ;  in  popular  nhn*t 
the  animal  runs  out ;  and  often  sinks  in  spite  of  the  best-deriwd 
treatment,  from  similar  faulty  nutrition,  quarter-evil  ia 
cattle  and  sheep  is  likewise  produced.  In  many  of  the  gra< 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  especially  in  a  good  gnss 
season,  thousands  of  lambs  and  hundreds  of  young  cattle  thus 
perish- during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  from  their  being  in- 
differently nourished  in  the  autumn.  A  few  peas  or  beans,  or 
a  little  cake  given  on  the  grass,  and  begun  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, effectually  prevents  this  serious  mortality.— Iforf* 
British  Agriculturist, 


THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    NORTHUMBERLAND. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemico-Agricultural  Society 
of  Ulster,  Mr.  Robertson  read  the  following  paper.— The 
area  of  this  county  is  1,249,299  acres;  of  this  area  329,824 
acres  are  under  permanent  pasture,  327,1(15  acres,  or  26.2 
per  cent.,  under  arable  cultivation.  The  remainder,  592,310 
acres,  nearly  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  consists  of  moun- 
tains, land  under  water,  roads,  land  occupied  by  towns,  &c. 
The  soils  under  arable  culture  consist  generally  of  a  strong 
tenacious  loam.  Between  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  it  is  of 
much  heavier  and  less  productive  character  than  further  north 
and  west.  In  the  northern  extremity,  and  in  the  west  round 
Wales,  it  is  lighter  and  more  suited  to  barley  and  turnip  culti- 
vation. Last  year  there  were  153,710  acres  under  cereal  and 
leguminous  crops,  86,906  acres  under  clovers,  ryegrass,  and 
clover,  05,145  acres  under  green  crops,  and  21,338  acres  under 
bare  fallow.  The  following  arc  the  details  of  the  area  under 
grain  and  root  crops : 

Grain  Crops.  Green  Crops. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Wheat      30,814      Tarnips 52,020 

Barley      32,159      Potatoes 5,055 

Oats  72,630      Mangolds  ...         230 

Beans       ...         ...       6,419      Carrots 22 

Peas         5,428      Cabbages 1,082 

Bye  200      Vetches 0,124 

153,716  05,145 

The  climate  is  subject  to  great  changes,  owing  to  its  position 
between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  hills  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland.    The  rainfall  averages  about  35  inches  per 


annum.  The  tenure  under  which  the  land  is  held  is  generally 
leasehold,  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  being  the  common 
duration  of  a  lease.  In  some  of  the  leases  the  tenant  stipulate? 
to  follow  a  prescribed  system  of  cultivation ;  but  the  nujorif) 
of  them  only  contain  covenants  prescribing  the  cultivation  to 
be  adopted  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  lea* 
The  landlord  erects,  and  generally  keeps  in  repair,  all  building 
the  tenant  generally  doing  all  the  necessary  cartage.  Ostt 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  county  the  landlord  does  all  tk 
drainage,  charging  the  tenant  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  drain* 
to  any  extent  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay;  the 
tenant  performs  all  cartage;  the  tiles  are  charged  "at  w^ 
price  at  the  kiln.  The  Duke  of  Portland  does  the  sauir ;  w 
also  do  Lord  Grey  and  many  of  the  principal  landowners.  Lord 
Vernon  has  drained  his  tenants'  land  free  of  all  cost.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  says  that  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  bid 
out  between  the  years  1847  and  1863  £524,007  16s.  10i  on 
agricultural  improvements  on  his  Northumberland  property, 
nearly  £200,000  of  this  sum  being  for  drainage.  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan,  who  holds  a  valuable  property  in  the  west  of  North- 
umberland, has  laid  out  £30,000  on  drainage,  &c,  on  this  pre; 
perty,  and  increased  his  rent-roll  from  £9,000  a  year  ia  b** 
to  £15,000  a  year  in  1803.  This  is  not  a  bad  inewase-W* 
a  year— by  the  expenditure  of  £30,000  on  drainage,  Gaatf  » 
rather  heavily  preserved  on  one  or  two  properties,  but  over  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  county  farmers  have  little  to  complain 
of  iu  this  respect.  On  many  estates  tenants  are  allowed  to 
kill  rabbits  and  course  hares  in  proper  season,  and  iaaome  »• 
stances  the  tenants  are  offered  the  shooting  at  a  charge  of  -4. 
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or  3d.  per  acre.  The  rents  vary  greatly.  Over  the  northern 
part  a  good  many  farms  are  let,  tithe  free,  at  45s.  per  acre ;  on 
tbe  east  coast  35s.  to  '10s.  are  paid ;  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Tyne  tbe  rent  varies  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
central  districts  from  220s.  to  28s.  per  acre.  The  grazings  on 
the  moontains  on  the  west  side  let  for  2s.  or  3s.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  labourers  arc  well  paid  in  this  county, 
the  avenge  of  the  county  being  14s.  or  15s.  per  week,  with 
cottage  and  garden  free,  and  in  many  instances  coals  in  addi- 
tioa.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  and  the  larger 
tarns  wages  range  as  high  as  18s.  per  week,  with  tbe  other 
allowances  before  alluded  to.  In  some  districts  the  labourers 
are  paid  in  farm  produce.  The  following  is  the  allowance  on  a 
Northumberland  farm :  42  bush,  of  oats,  24  bush,  of  barley, 
12  bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  3  bushels  of  wheat,  12  pounds 
of  wool,  a  quarter  acre  of  potato  ground,  summer  and 
winter  keep  of  a  cow,  or  £10  in  cash ;  cottage  and  garden 
free,  coals  carted,  £4  in  caih.  These  farm  labourers  are 
generally  bound  to  keep  a  strong  female  or  boy,  who  is  to 
work  on  the  farm  when  required,  at  lOd.  or  Is.  per  day. 
Young  men  frequently  reside  in  the  farm-house,  and  are  paid  from 
£20  to  £25  per  annum.  A  considerable  area  of  tne  grain 
crop  is  still  secured  with  the  aid  of  Irish  labourers.  These 
Irish  reapers  are  highly  valued  by  the  Northumberland  farmer. 
He  finds  them  steady,  willing  labourers,  and  would  not  willingly 
be  without  them.  True,  many  farmers  now  make  such  free 
ate  of  machines,  &c.,  for  harvesting  and  securing  their  grain 
crops,  that  they  can  almost  secure  their  harvest  without  calling 
in  extra  hands ;  still,  it  will  be  some  considerable  period  before 
the  Northumbrian  farmer  can  altogether  dispense  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Irish  labourers.  .  His  harvests  arc  late,  and  he 
canaot,  like  his  south-ooiintry  brethren,  wait  for  favourable 
weather,  but  is  often  obliged  to  proceed  with  his  harvest  opera- 
tions under  circumstances  quite  unsuited  to  the  employment  of 
machinery.  The  Irish  labourers  generally  come  over  in  time 
&r  the  haw  harvest*  and  during,  the  interval  between  the  liay 
and  corn  harvest,  are  employed  amongst  the  turnips.  Few 
Northumbrian  farms  are  without  a  thrashing  machine.  They 
are  generally  driven  hy  horse-power  j  however,  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  them  are  driven  by  steam,  tall  chimneys 
being  quite  a  feature  in  Northumberland.  Occasionally  water 
it  employed  as  the  motive  power.  Economical  as  this  power 
»,  it  is  far  from  being  generally  employed ;  even  under  favour- 
able circumstances  I  have  known  steam  preferred.  The  rotation 
eoaunou  to  Northumberland  is  a  five-course :  1,  turnips ;  2, 
barley  or  wheat ;  3,  ryegrass  and  clover  (mown) ;  4,  ditto 
tonied) ;  5,  oats.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  have  given  up 
wis  two  years  under  grass,  and  made  a  four-course  rotation,  as 
they  find  the  land  gets  foul  when  kept  two  years  under  grass. 
Since  this  four-course  system  has  been  adopted,  a  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  getting  a  good  clover  plant.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  in  the  third  year  many  only  seed  one-half  under 
clover,  aowinjr.  the  other  half  with  beans  or  peas.  These, 
though  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  clover,  are  found 
sufficient  change  to  enable  the  farmer  to  grow  clover  success- 
fully once  in  eight  years.  Northumbrian  farmers  are  gene- 
wily  careful  of  the  field-yard  manure.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  the  turnip  crop,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  25  tons  per  acre ;  this, 
with  two  or  three  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of  guano, 
enabling  them  to  grow  crops  of  Swedish  turnips  not  excelled 
in  any  part  of  England.  This  manuring  suffices  for  the  rota- 
tion, though  a  dressing  of  two  or  three  cwt.  of  salt,  with  one 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  not  unfiequently  applied  to  the 
covers  in  spring.  lime  is  largely  employed  in  Northumber- 
land on  the  heavy  soils.  As  much  as  seven  or  eight  tons  is 
not  onfreauently  applied  at  once.  This  dressing  is  generally 
understood  to  serve  out  a  lease  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one 
years.  In  the  north-west  portion  of  tlus  county  the  sheep 
sjwk  consists  of  Cheviots  or  black-faces.  In  other  parts  of 
we  county  the  half-breeds  prevail :  these  are  the  progeny  of 
Cheviot  ewes,  when  tupped  with  Leicester  rams.  In  other 
JJrts  of  the  county  flocks  of  pure  Leicester*  may  be  met  with. 
On  all  the  high-lying  farms  the  pure  Cheviot  is  preferred, 
■taua  of  Leicester  blood  being  found  to  render  the  animals 
Boahle  to  bear  the  inclement  weather  frequently  experienced  in 
winter  amongst  the  hills.  The  Cheviot  sheep  are  light  and 
jjchre,  and  well  suited  for  the  range  of  hills  they  inhabit, 
ins  ewes  generally  commence  to  breed  when  three  years  old ; 
at  sti  or  seven  they  are  drafted  out  of  the  breeding  flocks,  and 
m  to  lowland  farmers  for  fattening.    The  lambs  are  gene- 


rally separated  from  their  mothers  in  July,  and  taken  for  four 
or  five  weeks  to  hills  containing  a  good  deal  of  black  heath,  it 
being  considered  that  this  system  of  hardening  the  lambs  is 
beneficial  to  them  in  after-life.  The  management  of  the  half- 
breds  and  Leicesters  is  much  the  same  as  tne  system  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  England.  A  good  many  calves  arc  reaml  in 
Northumberland :  one  cow  is  supposed  to  rear  three  calves. 
These  animals  arc  kept  by  the  farmers  until  two  or  three  vcars 
old,  by  which  time  they  are  fattened  for  the  butchers,  and  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  £18  to  £25.  A  great  many  Irish  cattle 
are  now  fed  in  Northumberland.  They  are  becoming  more 
valued  every  year,  and  are  gradually  displacing  Shorthorns  and 
Kyloes  in  the  byres  of  Northumbrian  farmers. 


BANBURY  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  Banbury  Horse  Show  was  held  on  Monday,  January 
20th.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Harrison  of  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Lepper  of  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Reeves  of  Wroughton,  and  their 
awards  were  as  follows : 

Cart  stallions  above  four  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate  value 
£10,  T.  Berridge,  Piinlico  Farm,  Croughton. 

Cart  mares  above  four  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £5, 
No  award — no  merit. 

Cart  eolta  under  four  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £6, ' 
T.  Attwood,  Leckhampatead.    Commended,  Executors  'of  the 
late  R.  Page,  Nornh  Newington. 

Cart  fillies  under  four  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £5, 
W.  Fairbrother,  Burton  Dnssett. 

Cart  colts  or  fillies  under  two  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate 
value  £5,  £.  Hirons,  Sen.,  Chalcombc. 

Hunters  under  eight  years  old  that  never  won  a  first  prize 
at  Banbury,  first  prize,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £10,  W.  Gulliver, 
Swalclifte ;  second,  £5,  S.  Berridge,  Drayton. 

Hackneys  not  exceeding  15£  hands  high,  a  piece  of  plate 
value  £5,  T.  Horwood. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor,  i|hen  the  judges  spoke  to  the  merits 
of  the  hunters  and  the  prize  hack  mare. 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  month  at  Chelmsford,  Sir 
T.  B.  Western,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  tliat  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  so- 
ciety had  been  enabled  to  distribute  no  less  than  £6,674-  in 
prices  for  the  promotion  of  improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Additional  shedding  had  been  purchased, 
making  1,900  feet  now  owned  by  the  society,  and  a  balance  of 
£415  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  The  total 
sum  awarded  at  the  show  held  during  the  summer  of  1867  at 
Braintree  was  £662,  of  which  £75  was  contributed  by  the  town 
of  Braintree  for  special  prizes.  The  money  taken  for  admission 
to  the  show  was  £340.  During  the  past  year  50  new  members 
had  been  added  to  the  society,  and  in  the  corresponding  period 
38  members  had  been  lost  by  deaths,  removals  from  the  county, 
and  withdrawals.  The  Committee  recommended  Chelmsford 
as  the  place  of  the  Society's  exhibition  for  1868.  The  report 
was  adopted ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perry  Watlington, 
Sir  C.  C.  Smith  was  elected  President  for  1S68.  The  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  as  foUowB :  Northern  division,  Mr.  G. 
D.  Badham,  Mr.  W.  P.  Boghurst,  Mr.  E.  Catchpool,  Mr.  J. 
Clayden,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  jun.,  Mr.  A.  Hempson,  Mr.  J.  Figgot, 
Mr.  P.  Portway,  Mr.  D.  Sewell,  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  jun.,  Mr. 
F.  Whitlock,  and  Mr.  C.  Wood;  southern  division,  Mr.  C. 
Barnard,  Mr.  W.  Belcher,  Mr.  J.  Christy,  jun.,  Mr.  D. 
Christy,  Mr.  O.  Copland,  Mr.  T.  Kemble,  Mr.  T.  C.  C.  Marsh, 
Mr.  T.  Maahiter,  Mr.  J.  O.  Parker,  Mr.  J.  Peitwee,  Mr.  C. 
Sturgeon,  and  Mr.  W.  Swordcs.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  retiring  president  (Mr.  O.  S.  Onlev) ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  £260  of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  should 
be  invested  in  Consols.  Four  new  members  were  elected ;  and 
the  proceedings  terminated, 
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THE    HEREFORDSHIRE    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Chamber,  Mr.  Duckham, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  at  the  previous 
meeting  read  a  paper  on  the  u  Education  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,"  said  that  as  no  other  gentleman  roie  to  propose  a  re- 
solution, he  would  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Chamber 
the  draft  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  last  meeting: 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  elementary  education 
should  be  provided  throughout  the  kingdom  tot  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  and  that  the  same  should  be  aided  by 
the  State,  but  under  no  consideration  should  an  increased  bur- 
den be  placed  upon  the  local  ratepayers." 

No  amendment  was  proposed,  ana  the  resolution  was  there- 
fore carried. 

The  Working  of  the  Highway  Act.— This  was  the 
next  subject  appointed  for  discussion.  In  introducing  it,  the 
Chairman  real  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Chamber  of  Agriculture,  to  the  effect  that  a  strong  feel- 
ing existed  in  that  and  several  adjoining  counties  in  reference 
to  the  Bill  of  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen,  M.P.,  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  abolish  turnpike  trusts,  and  "  to 
transfer  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads  to  the  already 
overburdened  ratepayers  of  the  country."  Accompanying  this 
letter  was  a  petition  against  the  measure,  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing objections,  and  the  Secretary  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Herefordshire  Chamber  would  at  once  take  some  action  in  the 
matter : — 

1.  That  the  title  does  not  truly  set  forth  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  which  is  not  to  amend,  bnt  to  abolish  trusts. 

2.  That  the  preamble  is  by  no  means  generally  admitted. 

3.  That  rate-payers  and  toll-payers  are  not  identical.  Tolls 
are  approximately  proportioned  to  the  use  of  roads,  but  rates 
are  not. 

4.  That,  if  the  roads  be  repaired  entirely  by  rate,  a  large 
amount  of  property  and  many  of  the  great  users  of  roads  will 
escape  the  burden  altogether. 

5.  That  three-and-a-half  millions  of  debt  will  be  primarily 
charged  upon  the  already-overburdened  rateable  property  of 
the  country.  That  it  is  eminently  unjust  to  charge  the  repair 
of  the  great  arterial  highways,  hitherto  borne  by  the  public 
at  large,  upon  the  limited  area  of  the  poor-rate ;  inasmuch  aa 
the'fund-holder,  the  capitalist,  and  others  forming  more  than 
half  the  aggregate  income  of  the  whole  country,  would  at  once 
escape  this  onerous  and  national  duty. 

6.  That  the  highway  rates  of  the  country  will  be  nearly 
doubled  if  the  million  a  year  now  raised  by  tolls  be  added  to 
them,  which  must  be  the  case  if  the  Bill  passes. 

7.  That  the  few  occasional  hardships  now  existing  under 
the  turnpike  system  may  be  easily  removed,  and  do  not  justify 
a  change  which  will  throw  the  repairs  of  the  chief  roads  upon 
the  rates. 

The  Chairman,  having  explained  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  any  one  to  introduce  the  subject,  said  that 
although  Mr.  Hugessen's  Bill  was  not  exactly  the  subject  ap- 
pointed for  discussion,  yet  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
requiring  very  serious  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
Highway  Act,  his  own  opinion  was  that  where  the  practical 
element  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Board  in  carrying  it  out,  it 
was  a  very  valuable  Act  to  the  nation.  He  was  aware  that  in 
many  districts  there  had  been  an  increased  expenditure ;  but 
he  had  always  been  a  lover  of  good  roads,  believing  that  the 
saving  resulting  therefrom  in  the  wear  and  tea/  of  machinery, 
carts,  waggons,  &c.»  and  horseflesh  was  much  greater  than  peo- 
ple generally  imagined.  But,  although  he  admired  the  Act, 
where  the  practical  element  was  brought  to  bear  in  carrying 
it  out,  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  weak  point  in  it,  and  that 
was  the  increased  power  which  it  gave  to  magistrates.  With 
all  due  respect  to  magistrates — a  body  to  which  they  were  fre- 
quently so  much  indebted— he  could  not  but  remember  that 
they  were  an  irresponsible  body,  and  he  looked  upon  their  posi- 
tion as  ex  officio  members  of  Highway  Boards  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  liberties  of  the  ratepayers  (Hear,  hear).  Hav- 
ing gone  into  some  details,  illustrating  this  point,  the  Chair- 
man expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  condition  requiring  the 


accounts  of  a  surveyor  to  be  sanctioned  by  magistrates,  ihhongb 
they  might  have  been  approved  by  the  ratepayers ;  sad  lie  then 
gave  some  statistics  bearing  upon  the  expense  of  maiotaia- 
iog  the  turnpike-roads  and  highways  in  the  Boss  district.  For 
the  three  years  (1861,  '62,  and  '63)  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  Highway  Act  the  average  expenditure  on  the  higfavap 
(92m77  fur.)  was  £2,342.  In  18&4— the  roads  in  many  in- 
stances having  been  left  in  a  bad  state—the  call  under  the  Art 
was  £3,260,  or  £920  (in  round  numbers)  above  the  animal  ex- 
penditure of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  1865  the  call  to 
£3,030;  in  1866,  £2,505;  in  1967,  £2,421.  From  the* 
figures  the  Chairman  argued  that  a  good  system  of  manage- 
ment had  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  ratepayers  had  nothing 
to  fear,  but,  as  travellers,  a  good  deal  to  gain  in  having  the 
advantage  of  good  roads.  Turning  to  the  expenditure  oo  the 
turnpike  roads  in  the  Boss  Trust,  the  Chairman  shoved  that 
(excluding  interest)  it  was  in  1862  £28  16s.,  and  in  1866  £31 
8s.  Id.  per  mile  on  374  mite0*  Th*  increased  annual  expenditsi? 
of  1866,  as  compared  with  1862,  was  £97  4s.  10d.,  or  nearly  W 
per  cent. ;  but  as  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  £30  6s.  6d.,the  actual  increased  expenditure  w 
£127  Us.  4d.,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.  Having  commented  ob 
these  statistics,  and  contended  that  they  disproved  an  ail- 
ment used  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson  at  the  Central  Caamhrr, 
that  the  extension  of  railways  had  diverted  the  traffic  from  the 
main  turnpike-roads,  and  that  therefore  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance  would  be  lev  every  year,  the  Chairman  saidtaattk 
question  came  to  this— Were  they  prepared  to  submit  psssirelT 
to  the  infliction  of  their  highway- rate  being  doubled  ?  Hr 
had  made  a  calculation  as  to  himself,  and  he  found  that  if  tie 
maintenance  of  the  turnpike-roads  were  thrown  upon  the 
ratepayers  it  would  make  a  difference  of  some  £12  a-ysar  to 
him;  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  bear  that  addi- 
tional burden,  he  made  a  dead  stand  against  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  asked  why  toll-gates  should  be  done  iwj 
withP 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  The  Act  which  brought  them  into  exbt- 
ence  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  are  now  only  made  legal  by 
the  Continuation  Act. 

Mr.  Herbert  :  But  why  should  not  an  Act  be  passed  w 
continue  them  P  The  men  who  use  the  roads  do  not  objectto  pay. 

Mr.  H.  Gibbons  argued  that  it  would  be  very  unmir  to 
charge  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike-roads  on  the  rate- 
payers. Of  late  everything  had  tended  to  increase  the  rafc*. 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  alterations  which  had  bees  made 
in  the  law  as  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  still  farther  tend 
to  increase  the  burden.  Everybody  seemed  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  tolls  were  an  abominable  nuisance,  hat 
when  the  roads  had  to  be  repaired  out  of  the  rates  s  cmakt- 
able  burden  would  be  put  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  they  w»W 
think  that  a  still  greater  nuisance.  Then  many  person*  wookl 
have  to  pay  heavily  who  would  scarcely  ever  use  the  ros*. 
Timber  and  other  tilings  would  be  hauled  along  the  roads  froa 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors,  and  the  roads  would  be  nw* 
cut  up,  thus  affording  fair  reason  for  grumbling  to  snauer 
ratepayers  who  would  have  to  contribute  towards  the  nam- 
tenance  of  the  roads,  although  they  might  scarcely  ever  use 
them.  He  agreed  with  the  petition  that  some  national  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  repair  of  the  main  arteries. 

Mr.  Herbert  repeated  that  he  could  not  see  why  ton- 
pikes  should  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Gibbons:  Well,  it  has  become  a  very  fashions^ 
thiug  for  everybody  to  have  a  kick  at  turnpike-tolls. 

Mr.  Herbert:  I  think  we  should  stick  to  an  old  frieoi 
until  we  can  get  a  better. 

Mr.  Downing:  It  is  an  expensive  way  of  coUecunj 
money. 

Mr.  Herbert  said  he  was  not  persuaded  that  it  was* 
the  cheapest  way  which  could  be  devised.  He  ao»Wea 
whether  any  other  machinery  would  not  be  quite  as  eipea- 
sive  aud  attended  by  as  many  difficulties ;  for  there  vert 
people  who  would  always  grumble* 
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Mr.  Downing  considered  turnpike*  to  be  a  great  nnisance, 
ud  did  not  like  them ;  but  he  did  not  quite  see  how  they 
were  to  be  done  away  with. 

The  Chairman  again  briefly  addressed  the  meeting ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  bearing  on  the  question  of  in- 
creased burdens  being  thrown  on  the  ratepayers,  he  referred 
to  the  proposed  new  lunatic  asylum.  Some  years  ago,  he  said, 
a  very  large  sum  was  expended  in  building  an  asylum  at  Aber- 
gavenny. Now,  a  separation  had  taken  place  between  the 
uniting  counties :  and  Herefordshire  would  ha?e  to  spend  a 
Jarre  sum— perhaps  £40,000  or  £50,000 — to  provide  another 
Ichiro.  Radnorshire,  it  was  said,  was  going  to  join  with 
Herefordshire ;  but  that  county  now  said  "  No." 


Mr.  Herbert:  And  who  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
doing  this  P 

The  Cu airman  :  The  County  Quarter-Sessions— a  non- 
responsible  body.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
increasing  the  county-rates;  and  he  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  should  look  to  their  own  pockets,  and  see 
if  they  could  not  find  a  remedy.  He  suggested  that,  as  the 
subject  which  had  been  discussed  was  a  very  important  one, 
it  would  be  better  to  defer  coming  to  a  decision  until  a  future 
meeting ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight,  Mr. 
Para  more  recommending  that  some  means  should  be  adopted 
to  inform  members  of  the  object  gf  the  meeting,  so  as  to 
secure  an  attendance, 


HIGHLAND    AND   AGEICULTUEAL   SOCIETY  OP    SCOTLAND. 


The  February  monthly  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held 
in  their  chambers,  No.  3,  George  IV.  Bridge— Mr.  Campbell 
Swixtox,  of  Kimmerghame,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  society,  he  had  made 
toe  necessary  application  to  Government  in  regard  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  that  a  deputation  had  afterwards  waited  on  Mr. 
Uant,  MiP.,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
object,  and  that  a  letter  had  since  been  received  from  Mr. 
Hnat  stating  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  will  be  prepared  to  place  upon  the  estimates  for  the 
mauiuT  year  the  sum  of  £150,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Chair 
of  Agriculture,  to  meet  a  like  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Highland  Society,  and  that  should  Parliament  assent  to  the 
grant  of  the  money,  their  Lordships  propose  to  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  similar  grant  so  long  as  an  equivalent  sum 
is  contributed  by  the  Society,  and  so  long  as  the  value  set  by 
students  upon  the  lectures  to  be  delivered,  as  evidenced  bw  the 
attendance  at  them,  small  be  such  as  to  justify  their  Lordships 
in  taking  such  a  course. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  President  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  pointing  out 
that,  as  the  draft  charter  for  a  Royal  Veterinary  College  for 
Scotland  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  proposed  to  have  repre- 
sentatives from  that  corporation  as  trustees,  and  trusting  that 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  Society  would  see  the  propriety 
of  Discing  the  faculty  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Edinburgh 
medical  corporations. 

Mr.  Hozixx,  jnn.,  of  Mauldalie,  supported  the  application, 
ud  the  directors  instructed  the  secretary  to  inform  Dr.  Flem- 
ing that  they  considered  it  fair  that  the  Glasgow  Faculty 
tfcould  have  one  representative  or  two,  if  the  other  promoters 
of  the  charter  did  not  object. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
Match,  were  announced  as  the  days  of  examination  for  the 
society's  agricultural  certificate  and  diploma,  candidates  being 
required  to  lodge  intimation  of  their  intention  to  come  forward 
on  or  before  the  2nd  of  March. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Sir  James  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  Caird,  along  with  himself^  had  represented  the  society  at 
the  Conference  on  Technical  Education,  held  in  London  on  the 
23rd  sad  24th  day  of  January,  and  he  laid  on  the  table  the 
resolutions  adopted  on  the  occasion,  which  have  already  ap- 
P*wd  in  the  newspapers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
C0Qngemeat  of  Arts,  London,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
give  hu  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  conference,  by 
Jffring  on  the  Standing  Committee  appointed  to  rive  effect  to 
the  resolutions  referred  to,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  not 
required  to  attend  meetings  which  may  interfere  with  his  other 
«MjJgements. 

Tfc  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  placed  on  the 
*wdiog  committeea  for  the  current  year : 

1.  ArggU  Natal  Fund.— Admiral  Sir  William  Hope  John- 
sone,  K.C3.,  convener;  Admiral  William  Ramsay,  C.B.; 
*«*rs.  Walker  of  Bowland,  Graham  Binny,  and  Hew  Crich- 

B  \  Chemistry.— Professor  Anderson,  convener;  Sir  Thomas 
Bwhan Hepburn,  Bart.;  Professors  Playfiur,  C.B.,  Allman, 


Balfour,  and  Wilson ;  Messrs.  Stephens,  Kedbrae ;  Russell, 
Pilmuir  ;Harvey,  Whittingham  Mains;  Melvin,  Bonnington  ; 
Gibson,  Woolmet ;  Scot  Skirving,  Camptoun;  Dudgeon  of 
Cargen;  Goodlet,  Bolshan ;  Park,  Stoneyhill ;  Hope,  renton- 
barns;  and  Gray,  Southfield. 

3.  Cottages. — Mr.  Maxwell  Inglis,  of  Logan  Bank,  con- 
vener ;  Messrs.  Mackenzie  of  Dolphinton,  Campbell  Swinton 
of  Kimmerghame,  and  Trotter  of  Bilaton  Lodge. 

4.  District  Shows. — Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  of  Kimmer- 

Shame,  convener;  Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  Bart.; 
lessrs.  Newton  of  Castlandhill,  Stirling  of  Kippendavie, 
Walker  of  Bowland,  Ord  of  Muirhousclaw,  M'Dougal,  of 
Granton  Mains,  and  Mylne  of  Niddrie  Mains. 

5.  Finance. — Mr.  Murray  of  Dollerie,  convener ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig,  Bart. ;  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
of  Dolphinton,  Walker  of  Bowland,  Stirling  of  Kipnendavie, 
Graham  Binny,  Hew  Crichton,  Trotter,  Bilaton  Loage ;  and 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  C  A. 

0.  General  Shows. — Mr.  Kinloch,  yr.,  of  Gilmcrton,  con- 
vener ;  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  Bart. ;  Professor  Macquorn 
Rankine ;  Messrs.  Gibson,  Woolmet ;  Harvey,  Whittingham 
Mains ;  Curror,  Comiston ;  Hope,  Duddingston ;  Goodlet, 
Bolshan  ;  Swinton  of  Kimmerghame ;  Prentice  of  Strathore ; 
Gray,  Southfield ;  Hope,  Fentonbarns ;  Walker  of  Bowland. 
Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains ;  M'Dougal,  Granton  Mains ;  and 
Trotter,  Bilaton  Lodge. 

7.  House  and  Buildings.— Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Dolphinton, 
convener ;  Sir  Jumes  Gardiner  Baird,  Bart ;  Messrs.  Murray 
of  Dollerie,  Walker  of  Bowland,  Heddle  of  Melsetter,  and 
Graham,  Binny. 

8.  Machinery. — Mr.  Gibson,  Woolmet,  convener ;  Sir 
Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  Bart. ;  Professor  Macquorn  Ran- 
kine ;  Messrs.  Hope,  Fentonbarns ;  Stephens,  Redbrae  ; 
Sadler,  Ferrygate;  Wilson,  Wester  Cowden:  Park,  Stoney- 
hill ;  Russell,  Pilmuir ;  and  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains. 

9.  Premiums  for  "Reports  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Agriculture.— -Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  C.  B..,  convener; 
Professors  Balfour,  Allman,  Anderson,  Wilson ;  Messrs. 
Irvine  of  Drum,  Hutchison  of  Carlowrie,  Gibson,  Woolmet ; 
and  all  the  directors 

10. — Premiums  for  Reports  on  Woods  and  Plantations.— 
Professor  Balfour,  convener;  Messrs.  Walker  of  Bowland, 
Irvine  of  Drum,  Dudgeon  of  Cargen,  Newton  of  Castlandhill, 
Hutchison  of  Carlowrie,  and  Lawson  of  Borthwick  Hall. 

11.  Publications. — Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum,  convener ;  Pro- 
fessor Balfour ;  Messrs.  Stephens,  Redbrae ;  Russell,  Pilmuir ; 
Heddle  of  Melsetter,  WaJJter  of  Bowland,  and  Newton,  of 
Castlandhill. 

12.  Veterinary  College  Examinations.— Mr.  Gillon,  of  Wall- 
house,  convener;  Sir  Alexander  C.  R.  Gibson  Maitland, 
Bart. ;  Professors  Balfour,  Allman,  Anderson,  Dr.  Burt ; 
Messsrs.  Campbell  Swinton  of  Kimmerghame,  Walker  of 
Bowland,  Kinloch,  yr.,  of  Gilmcrton ;  Stephens,  Redbrae; 
Gibson,  Woolmet;  Hope,  Fentonbarns;  Gray,  Southfield; 
Wilson,  Wester  Cowden;  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains,  and 
M'Dougal,  Granton  Mains. 

The  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  and  honorary 
secretary  are  members  ex-officio  of  all  committees. 

Letters  were  submitted  from  the  clerk  of  supply  for  Kin- 
cardineshire, stating  that  the  county  had  agreed  to  levy  a 
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voluntary  assessment  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Aberdeen 
show,  and  transmitting  £140.  This  sum  exceeds  the  sub- 
scription by  the  county  in  1858 ;  and  some  additional  eon- 
tributions,  it  is  thought,  will  be  stall  obtained.  As  already 
intimated,  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  have  also  agreed 
to  voluntary  assessments  to  the  amount  of  £490  and  £130 
respectively.     The  programme  of  the  show,  containing  the 

Semium-hst  and  regulations  as  finally  adjusted,  were  laid  on 
e  table:  and  it  was  stated  that  implements  conveyed  by 
goods'  trains,  and  stock  in  waggons  by  goods'  trains,  would,  u 
unsold,  be  returned  from  the  show  free  by  all  the  railways. 
The  secretary  mentioned  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Aber- 
deen at  the  end  of  this  week  to  inspect  the  ground  for  the 
show,  previous  to  getting  the  plan  of  the  ysrd  made. 

Sir  Thomas  Buchax  Hepburn,  Bart.,  reported,  as  con- 
vener of  the  committee  recently  appointed  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  resuming  the  monthly  meetings,  first  instituted  by 
the  society  in  1841  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects, 
that  the  committee  had  held  a  meeting  yesterday,  when  it  had 
been  arranged  that;  Professor  Williams  would  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Wednesday  the  19th  February,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  causes 
of  disease  in  the  horse ;  that  Dr.  Anderson  would  give  an 
address  in  March ;  and  that  Mr.  M'Bride,  Professor  of  Cattle 
Pathology  to  the  Society,  had  undertaken  to  deliver  a  third 
lecture  in  April.  The  days  of  the  meetings  and  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  will  be  announced  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  bnt  no  circulars  are  to  be  issued.  Members  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  friends  to  the 
lectures. 

Tie  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale :  "  Yester,  3rd  February,  1868. 

"  Pear  Mr.  Menries/*-!  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 


to  the  best  means  of  coming  to  a  satisiactorv  eondssios  is 
regard  to  the  question  we  are  endeavouring  to  solve,  which  I 
consider  requires  a  public  and  practical  solution— that  it,  tht 
comparative  value  of  steam  and  horse  power  in  cultivating  the 

"  We  have  endeavoured  by  a  series  of  Queries  to  gsin  the 
information  required  from  manufacturers  of  steam  sraaistos 
and  farmers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  a  ptehisiiarj 
step  towards  gaining  our  object. 

&  It  appears  to  me  that  a  sufficient  time  has  been  ifioved 
for  that  purpose,  and  now  I  would  propose  that  s  competitioi 
"•  *  *  field  between  the  i 


should  take  place  in  the 


iptosgfc 


snoulu  take  place  i 
and  horse  plough. 

"  I  have  a  field  of  clay-land  which  has  been  drained  at  15 
feet  apart,  and  has  never  been  ploughed  above  8  inches,  root 
probably  7  inches,  which  I  have  lately  taken  into  my  on 
hands.  This  field  will  be  ready  for  cross  ploughing  about  the 
middle  of  March,  when  a  trial  could  take  place.  I  will  product 
seventeen  pairs  of  horses  to  work  against  the  steasi-ptongfc, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  said  the  horses  have  been  picked,  as  that 
is  the  number  of  pairs  I  have  at  work.  As  steam  caltwatkra 
is  stated  to  be  the  new  means  of  breaking  up  the  soil,  I »? 
that  12  inches  is  the  depth  that  I  will  fix  for  the  trial.  I  beg 
you  will  lay  my  proposition  before  the  monthly  court  <s 
directors.— Believe  me,  yours  truly,       (Signed) 

"TWEEDDAll.0 
The  board  instructed  the  secretary  to  thank  the  Marquis  for 
his  proposal,  and  remitted  the  letter  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Steam  Cultivation,  with  power  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  trial— the  committee  to  report  to  uni 
board  meeting  what  sum  they  consider  would  be  reqnrredfor 
expenses. 


CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    SALE    AND    TRANSIT    OF    HOME    AND    FOREIGN    STOCK. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Crab  for 
discussion  in  the  present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
February  3,  at  the  Club-house,  Salisbury-square,  and  was 
very  well  attended.  The  subject  fixed  for  consideration 
was  "  The  Sale  and  Transit  of  Home  and  Foreign  Stock," 
the  introducer  being  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  chair- 
man of  the  club.  At  Mr.  Read's  request  the  chair  was 
occupied  for  tbe  occasion  by  Mr.  H.  Trethewy. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  make  any  remarks ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, at  once  call  upon  Mr.  Read,  to  whom  he  was  sure 
they  all  felt  greatly  indebted,  to  introduce  the  subject. 
They  must  all  agree  with  him  that  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Read  had  chosen  was  .one  of  great  importance,  and  that 
it  was  brought  forward  at  just  the  right  moment  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Read,  who  was  most  cordially  received,  said :  Gen- 
tlemen, those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Club  may  happen  to  remember  that  in  apolo- 
gising for  having  accented  the  office  of  Chairman  for  the 
present  year,  I  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  pro- 
perly to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  business  which  I  had  on  my 
hands.  In  order  to  show  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I 
have  undertaken  to  introduce  the  important  topic  on  the 
card  (laughter).  But  you  should  understand  that  I  have 
fallen  into  a  trap.  I  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  to 
suggest  a  subject  for  discussion.  I  had  not  then  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  suggester  was  expected  to  introduce 
what  he  suggested ;  but  when  I  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee the  question  of  "  The  sale  and  transit  of  home  and 
foreign  stock",  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  should  introduce  it,  and  that  if  I  were  not  prepared 
to  do  so  then,  I  must  be  by  the  8rd  of  February,  and  I 
now  crave  your  indulgence  while  I  endeavour  to  perform 
my  task  (cheers).  The  subject  on  the  card  is  short  and 
simple,  an4  \%  U  tlw>  precise,   It  is  so  general,  that  it  in- 


cludes everything  relating  to  the  sale  and  transit  of  esttfe : 
it  is  impossible,  however,  to  embrace  all  or  hah*  thit 
might  crop  out  this  evening.  I  will  therefore  troibk 
you  with  as  few  figures  and  statistics  as  potable. 
and  try  and  stick  to  my  text.  I  hope  we  shall  a* 
be  led  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  any  minnte  detail*, 
and  shall  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  have  to  do  is,  aotu 
frame  a  Bill,  and  still  less  to  pass  an  Act,  but  to  atew* 
a  general  policy,  and  to  suggest  a  broad  basis  sod  sow" 
principles  of  action.  Our  Chairman  has  remarked  that 
this  is  an  important  subject ;  and  he  has  also  joslly  mm 
that  we  are  discussing  it  at  the  right  time.  Tbe  cattk- 
plague  baa,  happily,  now  left  us  for  some  month*—** 
hope  and  trust  never  to  return ;  and  if  we  can  by  »J 
possibility  devise  some  good  from  that  great  evil—if  *' 
can  keep  our  herds  and  Hocks  free  from  diseases  *■*" 
have  devastated  them  for  some  years  (I  refer  partieahrhf  to 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease)— we  a»J» 
after  all,  have  cause  to  bless  tbe  day  when  cattle-pUp* 
first  visited  our  shores  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  you  »a*l  * 
well  aware  that  public  opinion  baa  changed  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  not  public  opinion  only,  but  that  of  fanners  most 
emphatically  and  completely.  If,  four  or  five  yean  *£>. 
an  angel  had  come  down  from  Heaven  and  told  ni  that. 
by  simply  stopping  the  traffic,  we  could  get  rid  of  atowt 
all  the  diseases  which  had  harassed  us  of  late  reus, 
scarcely  anybody,  except  one  or  two  clever  scientific  men. 
would  have  believed  it.  What  we  wanted  to  convince  as 
was  illustrations,  and  we  have  had  them  in  sbandsBce. 
The  cattle-plague  restrictions  have  extenninated  s  gn» 
many  other  diseases  besides  rraderpeat ;  «^^f  "' 
own  county  have  not  been  so  healthy  for  the  last  iiw*a 
or  twenty  years  as  they  are  now.  Surely,  thea,  &»«*- 
men,  this  is  the  time— now  that  the  iron  is  hot— to  strtf 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  endeavour  to  place  foreign  fl»- 
ports  on  a  sound  and  reasonable  footing,  and,  st  W»J*® 
time,  to  regulate  the  sale  and  tnntft  of  hmt  *•*• 
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This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads, 
foreign  and  British,  with  the  subdivision  of  fat  and  store 

stock. 

10SEION  STOCK. 

I  shall  take  the  foreign  stock  first ;  for  I  apprehend 
that  that  question  is  more  discussed,  and  better  under- 
stood, than  the    other.    I  think  we    shall  be  pretty 
unanimous  on  that  topic.    I  do  not  feel  certain  that  we 
shall  agree  about  the  home  restrictions    (Hear,  hear). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mismanagement  of  stock 
abroad  has  been  such  as,  in  some  measure,  to  foster 
diseases.    I  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  indifferent  to  the  evil ;  but  the  climate  is,  in 
many  parts,  uncongenial,  and  they  have  such  vaat  tracts 
of  unenclosed  land,  that  the  consequence  is  that  they  house 
their  sheep  and  cattle  for  many  months  of  the  year  in  a 
manner  that  tends  to  foster  disease.    They  also,  in  many 
cases,  fatten  cattle  in  distilleries,  and  keep  them,  as  many 
persons  keep  their  cows  in  London,  in  a  very  artificial  state. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  we  know  full  well  that  the 
continent  of   Europe  has  never  been  free  from  some 
plagne  or  pest  amongst  cattle,  which  has   invariably 
started  in  the  east  and  rolled  with  a  devastating  tide 
towards  the  west.      I  don't  wish  for  a  moment    to 
suppose  that  England  has  had  no  diseases  of  its  own. 
We  have  had  murrain  and  blackwater  and  quarter-evil 
erer  since  miming  was  first  practised  in  this  country  j 
but  the  rinderpest,  small-pox,  pleuro-pneumonia,    and 
foot-and-mouth  disease  are  not,  I  contend,  of  British 
origin.    TTieir  advent  was  foretold ;  their  origin  has  been 
traced,  and  bitter  experience  has  shown  how  they  may  be 
combated,  and  at  what  cost  they    may  be  got  rid  of. 
Whst  we  want  is,  to  see  how  we  may  be  protected  against 
them  in  future.     Importing  countries  must  necessarily 
he  liable  to  the  diseases,  and  great  care  is  required  to 
avoid  them.    Take,  for  instance,  Norfolk  and  Wales:  I 
hare  lived  in  both ;  you  can,  perhaps,  form  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  the  herds  of 
those  two  districts.     If  there  happen  to  be  a  disease  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  it  is  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  find  its  way  to   Norfolk.     When  I  was  in 
Sooth  Wales  in  '50,  no  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  had  occurred ;  and  although  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  thought  the 
cattle-plagne  was  stopped  by  the  limestone-hills— where 
they  are  I  don't  know  (laughter)— it  was  kept  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  Principality,  both  now  and  100  years  ago, 
by  the  absence  of  imported  stock  and  no  through  traffic. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  the  smallest  matter  connected 
*ith  this  subject  first,  namely  the  stores.    You  ware  told 
Jy  tad  Robert  Montagu  that  these  were  never  imported. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  the  returns  there  was  no  division  of 
imported  stock ;  but  there  were  a  great  number  of  animals 
seat  to  England  as  fat  cattle  which  were  so  exceedingly 
•can  that  they  had  to  be  re-grazed  before  they  were  fit  for 
rot  market.    A  great  number  of  formers  say  that  they 
don't  want  any  foreign  stores.    I  come  from  Norfolk, 
where  19  out  of  20  cattle  grazed  are  not  bred  in  the 
wunty,  and  we  farmers  want  cheap  stores  as  much  as 
anything;  but  then  we  must  first  be  satisfied  that  the 
worn  are  sound.    We  have  had  no  foreigners  for  two 
years,  and  our  store  stock  has  never  been  healthier  or 
better.    We  look  to  Ireland,  with  its  3,700,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  any 
correct  idea  of  the  number  of  store  cattle  imported  from  Ire- 
m  to  England,  yet  I  may  tell  you  that  in  the  month  of 
£wher  last  there  were  on  Norwich-hill  5,280  steers 
!♦  iWere  from  Ird*nd-    My  own  experience  of  foreign 
ilk  ^mcilced  in  1858«    I  bought  a  great  many,  and 
titsoosh  I  got  them  very  cheap,  they  proved  in  the  end 
^  dear.     I  lost  no  less  than  forty-two  cattle  by 
F^pnetmonj*  in  18  months.    I  happened  about  that 


time  to  go  over  to  Holland,  whence  my  supply  had  come, 
and  I  discovered  that  those  sensible  people  who  live  there, 
having  little  hay  and  plenty  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  had 
kindly  sent  an  unusual  quantity  more  recently  of  their 
store  stock  to  England  (laughter).  I  have  also  had  some 
little  experience  of  the  foreign  sheep.  When  the  cattle 
plague  was  so  bad,  I  thought  I  would  buy  some  foreigners, 
and  fat  them  for  market.  They  were  very  cheap, 
but  they  were  so  impregnated  with  scab  that,  not- 
withstanding continued  dressing,  I  had  to  kill  most 
of  them  at  home,  in  order  to  prevent  neighbours'  animals 
from  becoming  infected.  The  Scotch  tell  us  they  like 
foreign  stores,  and  Londoners  say  that  they  must  have 
foreign  cows.  By  all  means  let  them ;  but  we  must  have 
a  few  porta  set  apart  for  quarantine.  I  think  those  ports 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ports  at 
which  fat  cattle  are  imported,  and  if  the  great  emporium 
for  fat  stock  is  London,  I  would  have  the  stores  at  Harwich. 
As  to  the  amount  of  quarantine  which  is  required,  that  is 
a  debatable  question.  It  used  to  be  said  that  21  days  was 
the  proper  period;  now  it  is  alleged  that  14  days  is  suffi- 
cient, and  I  have  heard  advocates  for  10  days.  Supposing 
the  period  were  made  14  days,  I  don't  see  how  the/expense 
could  well  be  more  than  a  pound  per  head.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  said  that  fat  stock  cost  £6  a-head  for  10  days' 
quarantine,  and  lost  40s.  as  well.  They  must  then  have  been 
very  much  diseased,  or  badly  treated  in  transit,  and 
have  been  fed  on  something  rather  better  than  hay.  I 
don't  think  that  a  moderate  quarantine  would  exclude 
any  really  good  stock.  No  doubt  it  would  keep  away  the 
doubtful  and  the  bad ;  but  it  need  not  keep  out  sound 
and  healthy  stores.  So  for  as  sheep  are  concerned,  I 
think  a  very  limited  quarantine  would  suffice  for  them, 
provided  they  were  properly  dipped  for  the  scab,  which 
would  entirely  destroy  all  the  seeds  of  cattle  plague,  which 
they  might  otherwise  disseminate.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  question  of  foreign  stock  generally,  I  would  remark 
that  the  salesmen  and  importers  appear  to  me  to  have 
greatly  overstated  their  case,  and  consequently  damaged 
it.  Instead  of  admitting  that  certain  cattle  diseases  are 
indigenous  to  foreign  countries,  they  tell  us  that  Europe 
is  always  free  from  epidemics,  and  that  it  is  British  stock 
that  is  always  unhealthy  (laujjhter).  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  rinderpest  originated  in  the  London  cow-houses, 
and  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  caused  by  the  potato 
disease;  and  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  originated  with 
the  east  wind  (laughter).  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  con- 
tradict these  foolish  stories ;  they  condemn  themselves 
(Hear,  hear).  In  order  to  make  the  story  complete,  the 
persons  to  whom  I  allude  tell  us  that  the  sea  voyage  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  (laughter) ;  that  the 
transit  is  perfect ;  that  everything  is  done  to  ensure  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  cattle ;  that  they  are  fed 
and  watered  at  all  practical  times ;  that  the  ventilation 
for  them  is  excellent ;  and  that  they  are  never  overcrowded 
(laughter).  I  will  not  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  read 
through  the  evidence  on  this  point  given  before  the  cattle- 
plague  Commissioners,  or  that  taken  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  generalise  that 
evidence,  and  give  you  the  result.  What,  then,  I  say, 
are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Although  the  ventilation 
may  be  very  good  at  sea  in  most  vessels,  it  is  for  from 
being  good  in  the  river.  When  vessels  have  reached  the 
wharf,  and  have  to  lie  by  for  a  time,  the  ventilation  is 
abominable.  The  cattle  reach  the  port  in  Holland  on 
Thursday,  and  get  very  little  food  there.  They  mil  early 
the  next  morning,  and  arrive  on  Saturday.  It  is  Sunday 
afternoon  before  they  reach  the  lairs.  No  doubt  cattle 
are  much  better  treated  now  than  they  were  formerly, 
being  fed  at  the  wharf;  for  they  have  a  little  hay,  but  it 
is  very  often  wasted  and  trampled  under  their  feet. 
The  twelve  hours'  quarantine,  which  is  practically  six. 
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teen  or  twenty  is,  I  believe,  very  injurious  to  importers, 
while  there  is  no  practical  benefit  as  regards  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  We  all  know  that  a  sea  voyage 
is  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  locomo- 
tion, sometimes  very  unpleasant ;  that  we  are  subject  to 
nausea,  misery;  and  sickness,  although  we  mav  have  a 
luxurious  berth,  and  be  surrounded  by  all  possible  com- 
forts. The  poor  cattle,  unhappily,  eannot  tell  us  their 
tale  of  woe ;  they  would  require  a  new  language  for  that 
purpose.  Their  sufferings  between  Bremen  and  London 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  No  farmer  would  be  believed, 
and  if  one  of  us  were  to  tell  the  tale,  he  would  be  suspected 
of  wishing  to  bolster  up  a  gigantic  system  of  protection. 
The  tale  has,  however,  been  powerfully  told  by  one  who 
was  no  sea-sick  land-lubber,  being  no  other  than  Mr. 
Maegregor,  who  went  one  thousand  miles  in  a  tiny  canoe, 
and  is  the  author  of  "Rob  Boy  in  the  Baltic.  That 
gentleman  says : — 

'<  Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England !  The  sad  twinges 
borne  by  that  *  undercut1  before  we  eat  the  sirloin  in  London : 
the  Slesvig  thumps  to  drhre  it  to  a  pen  on  the  Weser,  the 
German  whaeks  to  force  it  up  a  gangway  on  board,  the 
haulings  and  shoves,  the  wrenching!  of  horns  and  screwing  of 
tails  to  pack  it  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  the  hot  thirsty  davs 
and  cola  hungry  nights  of  the  passage,  the  filth,  the  odour,  the 
fererish  bellowing,  and  the  low  dying  moan  at  each 
larch  of  the  sea — who  can  sum  up  these  for  one  bullock's 
miseries  P  and  there  are  thousands  every  day.  Who  dare  tell 
them,  or  ought  to  tell  them,  unless  these  cruelties  can  be 
stopped,  and  these  sufferings  put  an  end  to  ?  But  they  can 
ana  they  will  be  relieved,  for  good  and  wise  men  have  taken 
this  subject  in  hand.  If  a  poor  bullock  becomes  at  all  sea-sick, 
he  speedily  dies.  If  he  is  even  weaker  than  his  unhappy 
companions,  and  lies  down  after  two  days  and  nights  of 
balancing  on  sloppy,  slippery  boards,  he  is  trampled  under  the 
others*  hoofs,  and  squeezed  by  their  huge  bodies,  and  suffocated 
by  the  pressure  and  foulness.  Through  the  livelong  night, 
while  we  christians  on  board  are  sleeping  in  our  berths,  these 
horrid  scenes  are  enacted,  and  no  one  to  see  them.  Morning 
comes,  and  the  dead  must  be  taken  from  the  living.  A  great 
boom  ia  rigged  up,  and  as  we  lean  over  the  rail  to  look  on 
there  is  a  chain  let  down,  and  the  steam-winch  winds  and 
winds  it  tight  and  straining  with  some  strong  weight  below, 
far,  far  down,  in  the  lowest  of  the  three  tiers  of  filet  de  bauf, 
where  no  light  enters,  and  whence  a  stifling  reeking  comes. 
Slowly  there  comes  up  first  the  black,  frowning,  murdered 
head,  and  horns,  and  dull  blue  eyes  and  ghastly  grinning  face 
of  a  poor  dead  bullock,  then  his  pendent  lees  and  his  huge 
long  carcase.  To  see  the  owner's  mark  on  his  back  they  scrape 
away  the  slush  and  grime,  then  he  is  swung  over  the  sea,  and 
a  stroke  of  the  axe  cuts  the  rope  round  his  horns.  Down 
with  a  splash  falls  the  vast  heavy  carcase ;  and  £20  worth  of 
meat  floats  on  a  wave  or  two,  then  it  is  ingulfed.  Another 
and  another  of  twenty-two  are  thus  hauled  up,  and  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  this,  too,  on  the  first  day  of  a  very  calm  passage. 
What  must  it  be  in  a  storm  r" 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you  what  cattle  suffer  in  a 
storm.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  autumn  of  1 863,  while  a 
very  stiff  gale  was  blowing  off  the  east  coast,  though  nothing 
like  such  a  storm  as  we  have  had  within  the  last  day  or 
two,  there  came  two  steamers,  laden  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
into  the  port  of  Lowestoft.  One  of  these  vessels  was  the 
City  of  Norwich,  the  other  was  the  Tonning.  In  the 
City  of  Norwich  there  had  been  354  oxen,  of  which  179 
were  destroyed,  and  400  sheep,  of  which  222  were 
dead ;  while  out  of  850  oxen  in  the  Tonning  170  were 
destroyed.  All  the  remaining  animals  were  more  or 
less  injured  and  bruised.  That  case  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  exceptional  one.  On  taking  np  a  nnmberofthe 
Daily  &Ugrapk  last  October,  this  statement  met  my  eye. 
In  the  City  of  Norwich,  in  the  same  vessel  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  7  sheep  had  just  died  on  the  voyage ; 
in  the  Troubadour,  24  sheep ;  in  the  Taurus,  2  oxen ;  in 
the  Swan,  from  Bremen,  51  oxen  and  20  sheep.  It  is 
added  that  one  or  two  animals  were  constantly  found 


suffocated  on  arrival  or  thrown  overboard  daring  the 
voyage.    A  little  variety  is  given  to  these  details  by  the 
fact  that  iu  January  the  Moselle,  from  Antwerp,  had  20 
calves  frozen  to  death.    Now  the  Vice-Presideat  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  told  us  that  meat  is 
wanted  in  this  country,  and  that  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
importation  of  foreign  stock    was  like  attempting  to 
"  sweep  back  the  tide  with  a  broom."    We  do  not  vast 
to  take  in  hand  that  broom,  but  when  such  language  i» 
used,  let  us  look  at  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  ia 
the  foreign  trade.    The  imports  of  cattle  before  W& 
were  very  small,  and  in  the  first  three  years  of  free  trade    | 
the  imports  averaged  8,000  oxen  and  1,000  cows.  In  1846 
the  imports  were  17,000  oxen  and  25,000 cows,   lathe    I 
next  nine  years  the  numbers  rose  from  27,000  to  63,000, 
while  the  cows  dropped  from  85,000  to  10,000.    In 
1856  the  imports  fell  to  52,000  oxen  and  only  9,000  cows. 
From  1858  to  1863  the  oxen  advanced  from  47,000  to 
98,000,  and  the  cows  varied  from  4,000  to  14,000.   In 
1864  oxen    and    cows    increased  to  231,000.    Sheep 
advanced    from   644  in  1842    to    280,000  in  1852: 
they  fell  to  141,000  in  1856,  bat  rose  to  430,000  ia 
1863,  and    to  496,000  in    1864.      I  will  now  give 
the    official    returns    of    the    imports   for    the  last 
three  years.     In  1865  the  imports  of  cattle  were  283,271,    i 
of  sheep  914,170;    in  1866  the  imports  of  cattle  vert 
237,739,  of  sheep  790,880 ;  in  1867  the  imports  of  cattle 
were  177,072,  of  sheep  532,569.   This  return  thus  shows  t 
gradual  decline,  in  spite  of  the  enhanced  prices,  although 
foreign  stock  was  less  restricted  than  home  cattle ;  while  is    I 
the  spring  of  1866  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  London  market. 
Now  what  we  want  to  be  protected  against  is  not  meat,  but    j 
disease  (cheers).    We  farmers  did  not  originate  the  idea 
of  a  separate  market,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  had  been 
talked  about  among  us  four  or  five  years  ago  it  would  haw 
been  generally  scouted.    It  originated  with  a  few  scien- 
tific men,  who  preached  about  the  necessity  of  having  a 
separate  market,  unsuccessfully,  for  several  years.    Then 
must,  however,  be  a  separate  market  for  foreign  stock 
(cheers).    These  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  outporb 
(Hear,  hear).    All  other  expedients  would  be  bat  half- 
measures,  and  I  believe  they  would  be  quite  as  hindering 
and  quite  as  expensive  to  the  foreigner  aa  that  which  we 
propose.    The  Orders  in  Council  are  all  very  well,  but  we 
know  that  they  may  be  revoked  in  a  moment.    What  we 
want  is  a  good  general  Act,  and  not  to  be  left  dependent 
on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  Privy  Council.    You 
are  all  aware  that  the  Government  has  introduced  a  Bill; 
it  was  certainly  wrnng  from  them,  but  nothing  can  be 
done  in  these  days  without  pressure,  and  we  must  squeeze 
them  a  little  more.    That    Bill  is  a  very   good  one 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  does  us  tardy  justice,  but  it  is  not 
complete.     It  must  include  sheep  and  pigs,  in  order  to  be 
a  really  good  measure  of  safety  (cheers) .     Sheep  especially 
may  clearly  carry  the  contagion  of  cattle  plague,  if  the) 
are  not  subject  to  it  themselves ;  and  I  say  that,  in  order 
that  the  measure  may  answer  the  purpose,  it  must  be  pro- 
vided that  all  foreign  stock  shall  be  in  one  market.    It 
would  be  well,  I  think,  if  the  Government,  after  receiving 
all  the  information  which  it  can  obtain  on  the  subject, 
were  to  name  the  market-day,  so  that  the  buyers  could 
attend  both  markets.    The  report  of  the  committee  of 
1866  says:    "Although  to  some  extent  one  class  of 
butchers  purchase  foreign,  and  another  class  English  fat 
cattle;   yet  there  are  many  who   purchase  both.    The 
separation  of  the  markets  would  exclude  these  men  from 
one  or  the  other  market."    This  supposes  we  sre  to  have 
the  same  day  for  both  markets;  but  if  Monday  end  Fri- 
day were  named  for  Islington,  Wednesday  might  do  for 
the  foreign  market,  and  the  buyers  could  attend  all.    ' 
think  we  ought  also  to  insist  on  the  speedy  execution 
of  the  works.    The  question  of  the  site  for  the  foreign 
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market  is  a  rather  difficult  one.  The  site  must,  how- 
ever, be  near  the  east  end  of  London,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  There 
are,  I  believe,  several  good  sites.  I  could  point  to  two 
or  three  myself,  and  I  think  my  friend  Mr.  Odams 
could  tell  us  of  another.  As  to  the  idea  that  if  this 
foreign  market  is  somewhere  down  in  the  region  of  Black- 
wall,  people  will  not  he  able  to  bring  the  offal  to  the  east 
end  of  London,  it  is  preposterous  and  unbusinesslike.  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  by  the  practical  men  who  raise  this 
objection  that  tons  and  tons  of  offal  came  last  year  from 
Holland.  Therefore,  if  we  had  a  foreign  market  in  the 
vicinity  of  BlackwaU,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with 
regard  to  offal.  But  we  must  brace  ourselves  up  for  a 
hard  battle.  There  is  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  against  us ;  and  we  have  also  opposed  to  us  the 
foreign  salesmen  and  a  great  number  of  London  butchers. 
The  batchers  are  of  course  against  us.  They  want  things 
to  remain  as  they  are  (laughter) ;  they  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  entire  command  of  the  market,  with  having 
every  bollock  that  comes  to  London  within  their  grasp 
(Hear,  hear).  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
arguments  which  are  used  against  our  separation  of  the 
stock  markets  were  formerly  urged  with  still  greater  force 
igaiast  the  removal  of  the  live  market  from  Smithfield 
to  Islington  (Hear,  hear).  I  was  talking  in  the  last 
Christmas  week  to  a  very  large  importer,  who  was  natu- 
rally opposed  to  this  change,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
would  rather  know  the  worst  at  once,  and  that  he  hoped 
what  was  done  would  be  done  at  once  and  finally.  "  Let 
there  be  no  more  changes,"  he  added,  "  and  then  the 
trade  will  rapidly  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  case"  (Hear,  hear).  I  need  not  waste  your  time, 
gentlemen,  by  dwelling  on  the  benefits  which  would  arise 
to  the  importers  of  cattle  themselves  from  the  proposed 
change.  There  need  then  be  no  quarantine,  the  cattle  will 
ko  straight  to  the  lairs  of  the  foreign  market,  wherefthey 
will  recover  from  fatigue,  and  they  need  not  be  killed'im- 
mediately.  There  will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  to 
importers ;  while  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  take  the 
cattle  by  rail  to  Islington,  and  drive  them  back  for  miles 
to  Whitechapel,  where  most  of  them  are  now  killed  by 
carcase  butchers.  I  am  told  that  the  railway  and  other 
charges  for  cattle  are  from  lis.  to  13s.  per  head,  and  for 
sheep  Is.  9d.  per  head.  I  fancy  that,  by  the  proposed 
alteration,  these  expenses  might  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  inspection  of  cattle  brought  from  infected  countries 
need  not  be  so  strict  as  it  has  been.  Now,  this  is  the  only 
wty  in  which  the  movement  of  home  cattle  brought  to 
London  can  be  made  free.  Even  if  you  had  an  outside 
market  for  English  stock,  as  some  persons  suggest  should 
fe  the  case ;  or  if  you  had  one  market-day  at  Islington 
for  English  and  another  for  foreign  stock,  as  others  have 
Rested,  still  London  must  be  shut  up  for  through  traffic, 
the  Brighton,  Birmingham,  and  all  country  butchers 
most  be  excluded,  and  all  calves  must  be  killed  there.  I 
cannot  believe  the  statement  which  has  been  going  the 
wand  of  the  papers  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  pro- 
face  fiTe  hundred  calves  in  one  year  (laughter) ;  but 
there  are,  I  suppose,  still  a  few  London  dairies  in  which 
calves  are  born.  I  believe  that  if  the  proposed  change 
were  made,  the  Islington  market  would  soon  recover 
itself  as  a  vast  emporium  for  home  stock.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  send  no  more  cattle  to  it  as  long  as  the  pre- 
*«it  restrictions  are  enforced  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  mv  duty  to  say  a  word  about  the  cow-houses 
*ftd  slaughter-shops.  This  is  somewhat  foreign  to  our 
foeasaion;  but  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  they 
fill  be  banished  from  London.  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
j*lU  us  that  the  home  supply  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
ha*  reached  its  limits.  On  this  subject,  let  me  quote  some 
rtafajtics. 


Ireland. 

U.  Kingdom. 

3,746,157 

...     8,531,993 

3,702,378 

...    8,695,412 

4,374,282 

...  26,422,563 

4,826,015 

...  83,745,116 

1,407,274 

...     8,974,893 

1,233,893 

...    4,200,872 

Total  Number  or  each  kind  or  Live  Stock  iar  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1866  and  1867. 
.Great  Britain. 

Cattle 1866    4,785,836     . 

„     1867    4,993,034     .. 

Sheep 1866  22,048,281     ., 

, 1867  28,916,101     ., 

Pigs 1866    2,477,619    ., 

„ 1867    2,966,979    .. 

By  stupidly  taking  the  returns  before  and  after  the  lamb- 
ing season,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  seven  million  more 
sheep  in  the  country  this  year  than  there  were  last  year. 
What  do  the  wool  manufacturers  and  buyers  get  by  that  ? 
Seven  million  more  sheep  mean  thirty  million  more 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  country ;  and  the  supposed  increase 
is  used  to  keep  down  the  price  of  home-grown  wool.    The 
imports  of  stock  in  the  five  years  before  the  cattle-plague 
were  160,000  cattle,  and  370,000  sheep.     I  will  put 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  cattle,  and  call  it  200,000 ;  and 
I  will  take  the  sheep  in  rouud  numbers  at  400,000.   Now, 
contrast  this  with  our  8,750,000  head  of  cattle  and 
34,000,000  sheep,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  import  of  live  stock  did  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
the  home  produce.    That  is  the  state  of  things  even  so 
far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of 
quality  and  size.     I  see  that  some  persons  have  esti- 
mated the  value  of  our  stock  at  from  £150,000,000  to 
£200,000,000.     As   I  have  said,   Lord   Robert  Mon- 
tagu tells  us  that  the  supply  of  home  cattle  in   Great 
Britain  has  reached  its  limits.    Why,  with  no  foreign 
store  cattle  to  aid  us,  our  cattle  have  in  one  year  increased 
163,000,  and  if  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  re- 
moved, the  increase  will  no  doubt  continue.    Then  comes 
the  question,  Have  more  English  cattle  died  than  have 
been  imported  ?    Again,  I  cite  the  authority  of  the  noble 
lord  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.    The  noble  lord 
tells  us  that  in  the  year  1860  370,000  died,  half  of  them 
from  pleuro-pneumonia.    This,  out  of  8,000,000,  is  1 
in  22,  which  is  certainly  a  very  large  number  to  have 
lost.    Mr.  Gamgee  states  that  in  1862  the  loss  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  £2,000,000,  or  three  times  the  value  of 
the  imports.     But,  supposing  all  this  to  be  wrong,  I  con- 
tend that  the  fear  and  dread  of  disease  increase  our  losses, 
retard  the  production  of  stock,  and  discourage  farming. 
I  contend  that  it  is  not  to  the  high  price  that  the  farmer 
makes  that  we  are  to  look,  but  to  the  profit  which  he 
gets  (Hear,  hear).     We  had  better  bg  half  have  lower 
price*  with  a  decent  profit  than  high  price*  arising  from 
disease.     If    I    am    right    in   my  view,   plagues  and 
epidemics    introduced  from    abroad    have  reduced    the 
supply    of  English  stock.    Thirty    years   ago   it    used 
to  be  considered  that    the    loss    on    old  cattle  in  this 
country  was  not  more  than  one  per  cent.,  while  the  mor- 
tality among  cows  and  young  stock  might  be  2  or  3  per 
cent.    Cattle  were  often  choked  and  hoven,  but  seldom 
died  from  epidemics.    Professor  Gamgee  says,  that  from 
li  to  2}  per  cent,  was  the  loss  at  that  period.    Let  us 
take  the  foreign  diseases — for  I  am  sure  they  are  foreign 
diseases — one  after  another,  and  contemplate  their  ra- 
vages in  our  home  stock.    First,  we  have  the  cattle 
plague.    The  official  returns  put  the  loss  from  that  source 
at  279,000,  and  those  killed  healthy  at  57,000,  making 
together  336,000.      I  am  convinced    that  the  actual 
number  of  animals  lost  is  much  nearer  500,000  (Hear, 
hear).    I  have  the  authority  of  Professor  Simonds  for 
saying,  that  if  all  the  cattle  that  died  in  Cheshire  were 
returned,  from  20,000  to  30,000  more  would  be  added. 
But  in  addition  to  that  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  hin- 
drances and  restrictions.    People  have  been  constantly 
telling  us  that  the  restrictions  are  visionary,  while  others 
have  said  that  they  do  us  good.    What  are  the  facts  P 
Take  the  county  of  Norfolk.    The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
baa  several  stations  in  Norfolk.    I  find!  the  number  of 
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store  cattle  that  came  to  our  county  by  rail  was,  in  1865, 
38,000,  and  in  I860,  69,000;  and  now  that  we  have 
recovered  ourselves,  we  have  got  the  usual  "complement  of 
67,000.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  introduced  in  1842,  and 
ever  since  we  hare  suffered  from  it  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Professor  Gamgee  has  told  us  that  it  is  a  highly  conta- 
gious fever,  and  says  its  ravages  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
annals  of  defunct  insurance  associations.  Well,  now,  I 
don't  like  referring  to  dead  companies,  because  it  is 
possible  they  killed  themselves  by  taking  a  large  num- 
ber of  excessive  risks.  But  we  have  in  Norwich  one 
solvent  company  which  has  given  me  returns  of 
the  losses  during  the  first  and  the  last  three  years 
of  its  existence.  In  1868,  1869,  and  1860 
the  percentage  of  loss  from  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
respectively  68i,  45,  and  47  cattle.  Now  take  the 
last  three  years— 1865, 1866,  and  1867.  In  those  years 
the  percentage  of  losses  was  26,  1,  and  8  respec- 
tively. I  was  told  by  the  secretary  of  that  company 
that  last  year,  when  we  had  the  cattle  plague  restrictions, 
the  disease  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  was  then 
only  1  per  cent,  of  losses;  they  are  now  increasing  again. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  we  were  told  by  the  noble  lord 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  came  from  Holland  in 
1889,  although  he  said  cattle  were  prohibited  till  1842. 
There  was  an  importation  of  cattle  before  that  year,  and 
the  epidemic  did  not  come  over  in  a  box.  Although  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  not  in  itself  fatal,  the  losses  from  it 
are  incalculable.  The  animals  affected  do  not  die,  but  if 
you  buy  a  lot  of  animals  that  are  suffering  from  it  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  be  a  month  before  they  get  over  it,  and 
another  month  to  bring  them  up  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  on  the  day  they  were  purchased.  Therefore, 
when  Professor  Gamgee  tells  us  that  we  have  in  some 
years  lost  £2,000,000,  it  may  be  assumed  that  if 
only  half  the  cattle  sold  in  one  year  had  the  disease, 
this  is  no  unreasonable  calculation.  Some  veterinary 
gentlemen  say  that  this  disease  dies  out  in  this  country, 
but  that  fresh  importations  set  it  going  again.  Recent 
facts  tend  to  support  this  theory.  They  also  support  the 
truth  that  the  disease  is  contagious  and  infectious,  and 
that  it  is  not  carried  about  by  the  atmosphere  or  generated 
by  the  east  wind.  When  foot-and-mouth  disease  attacks 
a  flock  of  ewes,  you  know  disastrous  consequences  ensue. 
Now  what  are  the  faults  of  the  home  trade,  and  who  are  to 
blame  for  them  ?  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  some 
formers  are  ignorant,  some  are  careless,  and  a  few  are 
mean.  There  is  a  still  smaller  number  who  are,  I  am 
afraid,  so  unprincipled  that,  if  they  get  disease  among 
their  stock,  they  try  to  sell  it.  This  is  most  culpable 
conduct.  It  is  hard  that  a  former  who  has  got  disease 
must  keep  it ;  but  it  is  still  harder  upon  100  of  his 
brother  formers  who  might  buy  his  diseased  cattle. 
(Ilear,  hear).  A  farmer's  self -interest  is  his  stock?  s 
protection ;  and  form-buildings  are  now  generally  so 
good  that,  when  proper  care  is  taken,  animals  do  not 
suffer  from  cold  or  exposure  to  weather.  I  believe 
we  have  to  thank  the  railways  and  dealers  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  miseries  which  our  cattle  expe- 
rience. As  a  matter  of  course,  they  get  all  they  can,  at 
the  least  expense  j  and  any  damage  which  may  be  sus- 
tained is  almost  sure  to  fall  upon  the  buyer.  A  few 
months  ago  I  read  in  the  Times  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry 
Chester,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract :  "  Young  calves  die  by  thousands,  from  the 
cruelties  which  are  inflicted  on  them  through  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  formers."  I  wrote  to  that 
scientific  gentleman,  to  ask  him  where  he  obtained  his 
information;  and  he  told  me  that  his  informant  was 
Professor  Gamgee.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  at  which  Mr.  Gamgee  spoke.  I  did  not  re- 
collect any  such  statement;  and,  with  all  due  deference 


to  Mr.  Chester's  memory,  I  have  too  good  sa  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gamgee  to  believe  that  he  could  have  stated  what  ii 
so  plainly  untrue.  What  is  the  real  state  of  the  cue? 
Why,  dealers  bring  calves  from  long  distances,  keeping 
them  for  days  without  food.  They  then  sell  them  to  us  • 
and  they  die  after  we  have  got  them.  We  don't  kill 
them ;  but  they  die  in  consequence  of  the  preview  treat- 
ment, and  the  deaths  in  some  cases  amount  to  U 
per  cent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  dealers  and 
drovers  should  be  licensed,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  means  of  making  them  respectable.  Horse- 
dealers  have  to  take  out  a  licence;  but  they  an 
not  all  respectable  (laughter),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  licence  would  be  equally  ineffectual  in  the  ease  of  cattle 
dealers.  An  excise  licence  is  granted  to  a  horse  dealer  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  the  excise-duty  is  no  certificate  of 
character,  though  it  might  be  so  if  the  licence  were  granted 
by  some  competent  authority.  If  a  drover  ill-treats 
animals,  or  a  dealer  sells  diseased  stock,  he  would  forfeit 
his  license,  and  that  might  be  some  protection. 

TRANSIT  O?  FAT  CATTLS. 

As  regards  the  transit  of  fiat  cattle,  Mr.  Waller,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Cattle  Defence  Association,  has  drawn  s  graphic 
S'cture.  He  says :  "  In  most  cases,  even  when  British  bred, 
ie  ox  is  reared  far  away;  he  travels  a  long  distsnee~-p*ity 
on  the  dusty  road,  partly  packed  in  a  railway-tmek;  he 
passes  the  whole  of  Saturday  and  half  the  night  either 
along  the  iron-road  or  shunted  off  on  a  siding;  and  often 
without  tasting  anything,  not  even  water,  for  twenty  to 
forty  hours :  he  is  crowded  into  the  market-pens  is  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.     He  is  weakened  by  hanger 
and  thirst,  giddy  with  blows  about  the  head  where  a 
wound  is  no  damage  to  the  hide,  and  his  senses  are 
wandering  from  the   uproar   and    tumult  which  ha« 
surrounded  him  for  days  past."     At  Norwich  station  I 
have  frequently  seen  cattle  at  nine  or  ten  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  they  remain  there  until  two,  three,  and  tour 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     (A  voice:    "Six  o'clock/') 
Well,  I  have  seen  them  at  four.     Notwithstanding  the 
immense  import  of  stock  into  Norwich,  there  is  not  a 
single  drop  of  water  at  that  station  for  cattle.    It  is  •» 
that  there  is  a  river  within  800  yards  of  the  station. 
Why,  in  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  plenty 
of  bakers'  shops  at  the  east-end  of  London,  but  the  people 
do  not  all  get  as  much  bread  as  they  want.    I  trait  that 
now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties*  RsitaJ 
is  a  nobleman  of  great  ability  and  a  man  of  business,  that 
defect  at  all  events  will  be  remedied.    At  present  the 
cattle  remain  without  food  or  water  till  Sunday  morning, 
and  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  they  are  placed  in  the  law, 
of  course  in  a  tit  condition  for  contracting  any  disease. 
The  distance  from  Aberdeen  to  London  is  650  miles.  Mr 
Tegg,  the  inspector  of  cattle  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market,  stated  in  '64  that  cattle  conveyed  by  the  leOwsy 
companies  from  Scotland  leave  there  on  Thursday  and  « 
not  get  to  the  lairs  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
until  Saturday,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  neither  food  nor  water  during  the  transit ;  sad 1  u 
there  were   any  predisposing    causes    of  disease   tn» 
cruel    treatment     may    well    induce    its    sypearance. 
Of  course  there  is  here  more  harm  to  the  consumerttsn 
to  the  buyer.    The  animals  are  killed  too  soon  to  prodnce 
actual  disease,  but  the  meat  must  be  leas  wholesome.  Con- 
sumers in  London  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  bad  qnabty 
of  the  meat  which  is  grazed,  and  the  amount  of  oueafc 
and  other  artificial  foods  used  in  fattening  animals ;  hot  i 
believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  has  more  do  with  »c 
defects  in  question  than  anything  else.    Now,  in  the  esse 
of  store-stock  transit,  all  these  miseries  are,  of  course, 
augmented.    Store  stock  cannot  stand  heat,  cold,  and 
fasting  so  well  as  old  fat  cattle, 
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IftlSH  CATTLE. 

If  the  English  railways  are  bad,  Irish  are  worse.  Mr. 
Sifflod  Gernett,  of  Meath  County,  who  feeds  800  head  of 
cattle,  add,  in  evidence,  "  that  haying  tried  conveyance 
h/nflwav  for  some  time,  he,  had  lately  given  it  np  al- 
together/' adding  "  that  he  would  rather  walk  cattle  70 
or  80  miles  than  pat  them  into  tracks."  "  They  are 
limited  so  often/'  he  says,  "  backwards  and  forwards, 
that  they  come  off  their  journey  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
if  there  is  any  disease  going  about  they  are  sure  to  catch 
it.'1  Io  busy  seasons  they  are  harried  to  the  sea-port. 
Hear  snother  witness  :— 

"How  are  Irish  cattle  brought  to  this  country  P  We  may 
appose  s  dealer  has  bought  up  a  number  of  lots  all  in  different 
puces,  which  must  reach  a  point  for  shipment  at  a  given  time. 
The  lots  which  arrive  the  earliest  may  possibly  get  rest  and  re* 
frnhnset;  has  for  the  remainder  even  water  is  out  of  the 
qaaaioa.  The  poor  brutes  are  hurried  from  the  railway  tracks 
to  the  steamer,  to  be  thrust  into  the  hold  as  mat  as  screwing 
of  tails  sad  thrashing  can  force  them.  Here,  for  30  or  40 
hours  it  may  be,  they  are  kept  huddled  together  without  food 
or  drink,  and  almost  without  air  to  breathe.  On  landing  they 
in  driTea  from  the  steamer,  or  very  likely  hauled  out  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  hurried  off  to  another  station,  again  to  be  con- 
Ised  in  trucks  for  a  number  of  hours  longer." 

Xow,  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  Irish  Government, 
dealers,  and  inspectors,  that  I  received  quite  a  different 
account,  A  few  days  ago,  the  inspector  at  Liverpool 
wrote  to  me: — 

M  No  cases  of  plenro  from  Ireland  for  the  last  four  months, 
stringent  orders  being  issued  to  the  Irish  inspectors  not  to 
aJJov  cattle  suffering  from  that  complaint  to  be  shipped,  and 
the  inspectors  here  are  instructed  to  destroy  at  once  every  case 
they  find,  and  to  prosecute  the  owners  of  the  animals.  The 
vessels  the  cattle  come  over  in  are  well  ventilated  and  com- 
■odioes,  and  they  are  thoroughly  disinfected  each  time  a  cargo 
also  sufficient  space  allotted  to  each 


Bet,  Professor  Fergusson  writes  to  me  from  Dublin : 

"  la  the  holds  ventilation  is  necessarily  so  defective  that  the 
miosis  are  obliged  to  respire  the  same  air,  no  matter  how 
potlsted." 

"  Thirty  or  forty  hoars"  mast  refer  to  some  southern  port ; 
perhaps  Bristol.  The  time  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  is 
six  to  seven  hoars,  to  Liverpool  about  twelve.  When  the 
animals  have  reached  Liverpool,  they  have  four  miles  to 
»tlk  to  the  Edge  Hill  Station.  Norfolk  cattle  leave  Dnb- 
Hnat  8  a,m.  on  Wednesday,  and  arrive  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday, 
pu  Liverpool.  They  are  fed  and  watered  when  they  are 
boded,  or  at  least  they  should  be  so ;  but  I  am  told  that 
many  of  them  cannot  eat  when  they  land ;  and  surely  the 
r hinge  from  the  holds  to  the  trucks— from  suffocating  heat 
to  piercing  cold,  most  be  very  detrimental  to  them.  We 
should  remember  that  cattle-trains  are  frequently  shunted 
off/or  four  or  five  hoars,  and  the  cattle  left  for  all  that 
time  without  food  or  water.  I  have  known  cases  in 
which  eattle  have  been  left  at  Peterborough,  and  coals 
hsve  been  taken  on  in  their  stead.  I  have  also  heard  of 
a  trick  of  dealers  in  connection  with  this  subject.  I  have 
heard  that  they  like  to  keep  cattle  for  a  considerable  time 
without  water,  ami  then  just  before  bringing  them  into 
the  market  to  give  them  a  large  quantity  of  drink,  the 
ttutequence  being  that  they  sweat  and  steam  and  look  so 
Wooming  and  fall  that  the  buyers  will  give  more  for  them 
than  they  are  really  worth.  No  wonder  that  Irish  cattle 
have  plenro-pnewmonia,  considering  what  I  have  men- 
tioned. We  shirk  Irish  stock,  and  the  Irish  farmers 
'kirk  oar  stock.  They  say  that  Ayrshire  cows  and 
English  calves  are  more  subject  to  pleuro-pneumonia, 
which  shows  thai  it  is  the  miseries  of  their  long 
journey  which  make  them  more  liable  to  disease. 
Here  is  a  ease  showing  that  such  miseries  as  I  have  just 
referred  to  in  connection  with  railways  are- not  confined 


to  Ireland.  "A  lot  of  21  bullocks  forwarded  by  rail  to 
Winchneld,  in  Hampshire,  were  four  days  and  nights  on 
the  journey,  in  trucks,  without  food  and  water.  Two 
out  of  the  21  died  on  the  way."  There  is  another  in- 
stance which  I  can  vouch  for  myself.  Some  eattle  which 
came  from  Westmoreland  to  Norwich  were  88  or  40 
hours  in  the  tracks.  They  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  happened  that  there  was  no  drover  to  meet  them. 
They  were  not  fed  or  watered,  and  did  not  leave  next 
day  tin  eleven.  They  were  driven  14  miles,  and  the  result 
waa  that  one  or  two  died  and  the  rest  were  very  ill.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  prosecuted 
the  station  master  at  Norwich  for  letting  those  bullocks 
remain  from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  11  o'clock 
the  next  day  without  giving  them  food  or  water.  The 
magistrates  convicted,  hut  on  appeal  to  quarter  sessions 
the  conviction  was  quashed  on  the  ground  that  the  rail* 
way  company  could  not  have  made  the  owner  of  the  cattle 
pay  for  any  food  and  water  which  might  have  been  given 
to  them.  If  there  is  no  remedy  for  such  a  ease  as  that, 
there  ought  to  be  one  (Hear,  hear.)  The  transit  from 
Scotland  ia  still  longer.  The  usual  quick  transit  is  80 
hours,  but  I  was  assured  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  that  the 
cattle  are  frequently  60  hours  without  getting  food  or 
water  (Hear,  hear.) 

LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRIES. 

Well,  now,  let  me  just  take  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
legislative  inquiries  relating  to  this  subject,  first, 
there  was  the  Bill  of  1848,  which  gave  certain  powers 
to  the  Queen  in  Council.  In  1868  Mr.  Holland  in- 
troduced a  Bill,  which  waa  withdrawn  on  a  promise 
being  given  by  the  Government  that  they  would  take  the 
matter  up.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Brace  introduced 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  and  the  Importation 
Bills,  which  were  referred  to  a  committee.  Then 
we  had  the  Cattle  Plague  Bill  and  the  Trade  in 
Animals  Committee  of  1866;  and,  lastly,  the  Con* 
tagioua  Diseases  Bill  of  1867.  I  consider  that  the 
moat  important  inquiry  that  we  have  had  on  the  subject 
is  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission.  We  were  greatly 
laughed  at  at  the  time  when  the  first  report  was  made. 
I  remember  that  the  writer  of  an  article  in  a  leading 
agricultural  paper  began  by  saying  that  the  majority  in 
the  cattle  plague  commission  were  a  complete  minority  in 
the  country.  As  I  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  majority, 
bnt  in  the  minority  on  the  Commission,  I  did  not  object 
to  that.  I  thought  the  majority  were  theoretically  right, 
but  practically  wrong.  I  remember  hearing  that  at  a 
consultation  of  doctors,  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  cholera,  it  waa  suggested  that  the  beat  mode  of 
doing  that  was  to  kill  all  the  cholera  patients  (laughter), 
In  the  ease  of  the  cattle  plague  commission  the  majority 
recommended  keeping  the  whole  of  the  eattle  where  they 
were  for  three  months,  but  we  were  unanimous  in  suggest- 
ing the  alternative  of  stamping  out  the  cattle  plagneVby  a 
destruction  of  all  the  animals  that  were  likely  to  spread  the 
disease.  It  was  not  till  this  alternative  was  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  that  the  plague  was  stayed.  The  second 
report  of  the  Commission  said  that  there  must  be  a  sepa- 
rate market  for  foreign  eattle.  You  must  remember 
that  in  this  case  we  had  no  constituents  to  please,  no 
Government  or  party  to  defend,  but  simply  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  sale  and  transit  of 
home  stock. 

THE   8ALX  OV  H0JO5  CATTLE. 

In  making  a  few  suggestions  for  improving  the  sale 
of  home  cattle,  I  propose,  if  possible,  to  have  separate 
markets  for  store  ana  fat  stock,  especially  in  London. 
I  should  like,  for  instance,  all  stock  that  come  to 
London  to  be  marked  for  slaughter,  and  when    they 
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were  removed  beyond  the  metropolis  not  to  be  driven 
through  the  streets,  but  conveyed  by  rail.  I  should  like, 
too,  to  see  carried  out  in  every  case  the  orders  put  in 
force  for  the  licensing  of  fairs  and  markets.  One  effect 
of  this  might  be  to  shut  up  two  or  three  little  fairs,  but 
so  much  the  better.  Two  or.  three  trumpery  fairs,  where 
a  dozen  or  two  half-starved  cattle  are  sold,  may  be  the 
means  of  spreading  infections  far  and  wide.  Again,  I 
would  say,  let  the  local  authorities  appoint  inspectors. 
Let  there  be  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  fairs  and  mar- 
kets by  competent  persons;  those  who  have  time  or 
talent  for  the  work.  I  know  I  have  said  some  rather 
hard  things  about  veterinary  inspectors.  I  have  heard  it 
remarked  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  ignorant.  I  do 
not  say  so.  I  say  that  the  way  in  which  the  veterinary 
profession  treated  the  cattle  plague  was  sound  and 
good.  It  would  have  been  rank  and  arrant  quackery  on 
their  part  to  have  told  you  that  they  could  cure  the 
disease  (Hear,  hear).  They  confessed  their  ignorance; 
they  told  you  what  to  do ;  and  it  was  when  the  opinion  of 
leading  veterinarians  was  carried  out  that  we  got  rid  of  the 
disease.  I  contend  that  if  a  man  is  armed  with  proper 
powers  of  inspection  the  dread  of  detection  will  keep 
away  a  great  deal  of  sickly  stock.  The  inspection  at  the 
outports,  although  there  have  been  losses,  has  proved  of  a 
great  deal  of  use.  No  doubt  it  kept  the  cattle-plague 
away  from  us  for  a  long  time.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  inspection  was  very  loose.  I  remember  that  at  Har- 
wich the  work  of  inspection  was  carried  on  by  an  old 
cow-leech,  with  a  candle  and  lantern.  Diseased  stock  have 
been  detained  and  slaughtered  at  the  London  wharves. 
From  1859  to  1863,  4,640  cattle,  380  calves,  7,180  sheep, 
and  4,657  pigs  were  thus  dealt  with.  Now,  what  diseases 
would  you  exclude  from  our  markets?  What  diseased 
stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  moved  by  rail  or  road  ? 
(A  voice:  "None.")  Well,  I  had  put  that  word  down 
myself.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  all  agree  that 
cattle-plague,  glanders,  pleuro-pncumonia,  small-pox,  and 
scab,  should  be  excluded  from  all  markets,  and  not  allowed 
to  move,  either  by  rail  or  by  road.  The  case  is  more  ques- 
tionable as  regards  foot-and-mouth  disease  aud  foot-rot  in 
sheep.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  so  rapid  in  its  germina- 
tion, not  being  more  than  two  days  in  developing,  that  it 
would  be  rank  folly  and  absurdity  to  say  that  you  wonld 
slaughter  stock  that  were  infected  with  it  during  transit, 
and  not  allow  them  to  proceed  to  their  destination.  I 
would  have  all  diseased  animals  excluded  from  store 
markets — contracted  or  developed  on  the  journey. 
But  cattle  suffering  from  this  epidemic  might  go  into 
a  fat  market,  and,  provided  they  went  straight  to 
the  slaughter-house,  no  great  detriment  would  arise. 
But  I  perceive  that  they  seem  inclined  to  proceed  with 
a  higher  hand  in  Ireland.  The  Privy  Council  in  Ire- 
land, in  its  Order  of  the  17th  of  Jannary,  1868,  says ; 
"  From  and  after  the  publication  of  this  Order  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  remove  or  move 
along  any  public  high-road  or  way,  street  or  place,  or  by 
any  railroad,  rails,  or  tramways,  canal,  river,  or  public 
stream,  or  by  boat,  vessel,  or  steamer,  or  any  public  con- 
veyance, or  to  expose  in  any  market  or  fair  in  Ireland,  or 
to  export  from  Ireland,  any  cattle  affected  with  foot  or 
mouth  distemper,  or  any  sheep  affected  with  foot  or  month 
distemper,  foot-rot,  or  scab.  From  and  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Order  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  expose  in  any  market  or  fair  any  cattle  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia."  Now,  pleuro-pneuinonia  cannot 
be  exported. .  I  have  here  the  opinion  of  Professor  Fer- 
guson to  that  effect;  bnt  its  exemption  from  moving 
by  road  may  mean  merely  that  animals  affected  should 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  shop  for  slaughter,  and  not 
moved  by  rail  or  boat.  I  have  before  me  a  very  in- 
teresting report  of  the  Professor,  which  I  will  put  in 


as  an  appendix  to  my  introduction  of  the  subject.   There 
can  be  no  doubt  thnt  all  the  diseases  whieh  affect  cattle 
should  be  included  in  one  Act,  those  diseases  being  now 
spread,  as  it  were,  over  four  or  five  Acts,  and  seven  or 
eight  orders  in  Council;  and  that  one  Act  should,  of 
course,  include  glanders  and  typhoid  fever  among  pigs 
(Hear,  hear).      I    think  we   should  insist  upon  iso- 
lation ;    and  if   ever  compulsory  slaughter  should  be 
again   ordered,   it   should,   of   course,  be  accompanied 
by   ample   compensation    (Hear,    hear).     The  railway 
transit  of  cattle  is  at  the  present  bad  and  dear.   We 
augh  at  the  foibles  of  railway  directors    and  at  the 
fierce  competition  in  which  they  engage,  but  we  forget 
that  farmers  generally  pay  for  everything  of  that  kind  ia 
the  end.    Railways  in  this  country  have  a  monopoly,  and 
we  cannot  help  ourselves ;   but  abroad  the  GovennenU 
plan  railways  and  frequently  make  them  also,  or  advance 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  the  result  is  that  abroad  cattle 
are   moved    twice    as   cheaply  as    in    England.     Of 
course  cattle  ought  to  be  watered  at  all  the  stations 
where  they  stay  for  any  time.      The  railway  tracks 
should  also  be  improved,   their  filthy  and  disgusting 
condition  till  within  the  last  year  or  so  having  been 
one  great  source  of  spreading  disease.    Some  railway 
companies  now  make  us  pay  a  shilling  for  the  cleaning 
the  trucks.     I  snppose  they  will  next  make  os  pay 
for  the  dnsting  of  first-class  carriages.     The  trade  in 
dead  meat  is  even  more  crippled  than  that  in  live  stock 
by  railway  charges.    The  charge  for  live  bullocks  from 
Norfolk  to  London  is  from  10a.  to  12a.  6d.  a  head,  for 
dead  bullocks  from  8s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.    Five  tons  of 
meat  in  a  truck  are    carried  at  a  cost  of  £13;   the 
same  sized  truck  carries  six  live  bullocks  for  £3  10s.  As 
regards  the  important  question  of  the  watering  and  feed- 
ing of  cattle  during  transit,  my  own  opinion  is  that  all 
cattle  ought  to  be  waterwd  every  12  and  fed  every  ^ 
hours.    Professor  Simonds  tells  us  that  if  cattle  are  fed 
once  in  24  hours  no  harm  will  happen  to  them,  as  they 
carry  a  large  supply  of  food  in  the  rumen,  and  can  draw 
upon  it  for  a  supply.    But  he  says  that  in  hot  weather 
cattle  ought  to  be  watered  at  least  once  in  every  eight 
hours.     It  is  objected  that  cattle  cannot  be  watered  antes 
they  are  unloaded.     But  I  think  some  contrivance  might 
be  adopted,  such  for  example  as  hanging  on  the  track  a 
trough  when  the  train  is  shunted,  which  would  overcome 
the  difficulty.     There  is  one  other  little  point  which  1 
must  impress  upon  you.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
idea  will  meet  with  general  assent,  but  I  think  that  aU 
store  cattle  when  they  are  moved  by  railway  should  be 
charged  a  mileage  rate  rather  than  a  truck  rate.    Who 
are  the  people  that  move  the  cattle  ?    Chiefly  thedealcn; 
and  when  a  truck  is  capable  of  holding  10  beasts  they 
try  to  cram  in  12,  or  possibly  13.     With  a  mileage  rate 
there  would  be  no    temptation  of  that  kind;  and  the 
result  would  be  much  less  overcrowding.    As  regards 
ships,  steps    should  be    taken    to  secure  their  being 
properly  constructed  and  registered.    There  should  be  > 
certain  number  of  cubic  feet  for   young  or  old  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs ;   the  principle  adopted  in  that  respect  in 
the  case  of  emigrant  vessels  being  equally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  ships  used  for  the  conveyance  of  animals. 
believe  it  has    often  occurred  that   animals  have  been 
brought  over  without  any  provision  either  for  food  or 
water;   and  there  are   great  deficiencies  in  the way  ot 
berths.     I  have  another  point  to  mention,  and  it  is  this 
— that  we  shall  have  no  real  or  permanent  redress  nntii 
there  is  a    department   of  the  Board  of  Trade,  spe- 
cially devoted   to  agriculture  (cheers.)    We  want  some 
one  about  the  Government  who  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  some  one  to  advise  and  gui* 
us  in  our  difficulties,  and  help  and  support  as  m  <& 
disasters.    At  present  we  have  nothing  of  that  kiud  W 
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whit  i3  conflicting  and  embarrassing.  It  was  too  bad 
for  a  aoble  lord  to  tell  tne  House  that  Thames  Haven 
should  be  closed,  and  then  for  the  Lord  President  to  keep 
it  open.  It  was  slow  work  to  confine  Belgian  sheep  to 
the  port  of  landing  eight  weeks  after  the  plague  had 
brokea  ont  at  Antwerp,  and  it  was  unpardonable  red  tape 
which,  in  awarding  the  Government  compensation,  de- 
ducted salvage  from  buried  cattle,  while  it  was  curious 
that  agricultural  statistics  collected  last  July  were  not 
yet  iu  hands  of  members.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  sum- 
marise my  remarks,  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
fit  cattle  from  foreign  countries  should  be  taken  to 
the  waterside  market  and  slaughtered ;  that  all  foreign 
store  animals  should  be  quarantined,  and  there  should 
be  better  regulations  as  to  ships,  wharves,  &c. ;  that 
the  home  trade  should  have  a  better  transit  provided  for 
it  •  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  inspection  at  markets 
and  fairs,  and  a  strict  isolation  of  all  diseased  animals ; 
and  that  there  should  be  compulsory  slaughter  in  certain 
cues,  but  that  compulsory  slaughter  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  sufficient  compensation  (cheers).  I  have, 
I  am  aware,  trespassed  on  your  patience  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  know  it  is  not  the  practice  on  these  occasions  to 
pass  a  resolution ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  saying  that  they  agree  with  me  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  this  Club  should  send  a  deputation 
to  the  Government  to  support  the  Bill  which  they  have 
introduced  (Hear,  hear).  In  treating  this  question  as  I 
have  done,  I  have  tired  myself,  and  no  doubt  wearied  you. 
There  is  much  that  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  that  is  most 
important,  but  well  known  to  you.  I  now  resign  the 
subject  into  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  trusting  that  the 
criticisms  will  not  be  sharp,  and  that  the  discussion  will 
be  vigorous,  useful,  and  practical,  and  will  make  up  for 
sod  supply  the  many  defects  of  this  introduction  (cheers). 

[appendix.] 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
'  Dublin  Castle,  20th  January,  1868. 
Sir, — I  have  to  apologize  for  not  having  sooner  replied  to 
jour  letter  of  the  18th  instant ;  but  I  have  been  so  occupied 
n  closing  the  accounts  of  the  Cattle-plague  Staff  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  in  Ireland,  that  I  had  not  time  to  give 
}*>*  the  information  you  so  courteously  requested.  In  my 
opiniouthe  transfer  of  oat  tie  affected  with  any  disease  into  Great 
Britain — Ireland  included— should  be  prohibited.  Such  was 
the  rase,  as  far  as  cattle  exported  from  Ireland,  for  nearly  two 
)  ears  before  the  17th  instant,  and  the  result,  even  in  Ireland, 
hat  been  a  marked  diminution  of  plcnro-pneuinonia  and  other 
infectious  and  contagious  cattle  diseases,  as  well  as — as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain — a  complete  disappearance  of  foot-and-mouth 
•list*m})cr  from  Ireland.  As,  from  the  operation  of  a  Council 
Order,  during  the  time  alluded  to,  no  cattle  affected  with  my 
di<*ase  could  be  legally  exported  from  Ireland,  the  traffic  of 
diseased  cattle  from  the  interior  of  Ireland  to  the  ports  of  «n- 
barcation  was  arrested,  and  the  spread  of  infections  and  con- 
hjious  diseases  thereby  considerably  diminished.  The 
diminution  of  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  so  caused,  must 
lave  been  comparatively  much  greater  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  Ireland,  from  the  circumstances  necessarily  attending  the 
cru»j-Channel  passage,  together,  of  diseased  and  healthy  cattle 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  being  so  much  more  favourable 
to  the  transmission  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  animals,  than  when  they  are  travelled 
io  the  open  air,  together,  merely  through  Ireland,  by  rail  or 
high  roads.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  healthy  and  dis- 
eased animals  being  confined,  closely  packed  together,  for  so 
long  a  time,  on  board  ship,  in  the  cross-Channel  transit  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the 
hoM  or  below  board,  where  the  ventilation  is  necessarily  so 
defective  that  all  the  animals  thus  confined  are  obliged  to 
frequently  respire  the  same  air,  no  matter  how  polluted  by 
Wiag  impregnated  with  the  expiration  of  exhalations  from 
thf  diseased  animals  forming  a  portion  of  the  living  cargo. 
With  respect  to  the  inland  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  the 


movement  of  infectiously  and  contagiously  diseased  live  stock 
as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  legitimate  require- 
ments of  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  To 
attempt  preventing  the  movement,  under  every  circumstances, 
of  all  infectiously  diseased  eattle,  would  involve  insuperable 
difficulties,  and,  in  fact,  be  found  quite  impracticable ;  there- 
fore, in  legislating  on  the  subject — prohibiting  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  movement  of  infectiously  and  contagiously  diseased 
cattle — provision  should  bo  made  for  the  non-interference  with 
the  movement  of  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  that  become  re- 
cognizablv  diseased  while  in  transitu,  or  in  a  fair  or  market, 
or  in  any  resting-place— en  their  route  to  their  eventual 
destination — in  which  they  have  not  been  for  more  than  four 
days ;  certainly  not  beyond  sis  days.  It  should  not  be  lawful 
to  remove,  or  move  along  any  public  high-road,  or  way,  street, 
or  place,  or  by  any  railroad,  rails,  or  tramway,  canal,  river,  or 
public  stream,  or  by  boat,  vessel,  or  steamer,  or  by  any  public 
conveyance,  or  to  expose  in  any  market  or  fair,  or  to  be 
allowed  to  be  landed  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  sea-board,  any 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pnenmonia,  foot  or  mouth  dis- 
temper, or  mange,  or  any  sheep  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disetmpcr,  foot-rot,  or  scab ;  or  any  swine  affected  with  any  pus- 
tular affection,  or  with  the  malady  generally  known  as" the 
soldier,"  or  "the  red  disease,"  or " scarlatina,"  in  which  there 
is  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  varying  from  red  to  a  purple, 
provided  that  the  animal,  or  animals,  affected  with  any  of  the 
said  diseases  became  so  affected  while  t«  transitu,  or  while  it 
or  they,  were  being  so  removed  from  the  last  farm,  lands,  pre- 
mises, or  other  place,  on  or  in  which  it  or  they  were  for 
more  than  six  days  previous  to  their  removal  therefrom,  or 
while  it  or  they  were  temporarily  in  a  fair,  or  market,  or  in 
any  other  place,  either  for  sale,  or  for  keep,  or  for  rest  during 
transit  for  any  period  of  time  less  than  five  days  immediately 

{irevions  to  such  removal.  But,  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be 
awful  to  move  such  diseased  animals  with  other  animals  not 
so  affected,  unless  the  latter  and  the  former  are  bond  fide  the 

Croperty  of  the  same  person  or  persons ;  and  it  should  not  be 
iwtul  to  move  such  diseased  animals  in  the  same  railway, 
waggon,  or  in  the  same  boat,  or  other  conveyance,  with  other 
animals  free  from  any  of  the  said  diseases,  and  belonging  to  a 
different  owner.  Any  person  moving  such  diseased  animals  by 
a  public  railway,  tramway,  or  in  a  boat,  or  vessel,  or  other 
conveyance,  should  signify  the  fact  of  the  animals  being  so 
affected  to  the  proprietor,  or  proprietors  of  the  same  or  to  his 
or  their  agents,  previous  to  giving  such  animals  into  his  or 
their  charge,  so  that  such  proprietor  or  proprietors  or  his  or 
their  agents,  might  thus  receive  notice,  so  that,  before  con- 
veying other  animals  in  the  same  truck  or  compartment,  or 
boat,  vessel,  or  other  vehicle,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
movement  of  such  diseased  animals,  the  proprietor,  or  pro- 

{irietors  of  such  conveyance,  should,  within  twenty-four  hours 
rom  the  delivery  of  such  animals,  have  such  truck,  or  com- 
partment, cattle  waggon,  boat,  vessel,  or  other  vehicle 
thoroughly  disinfected.  All  railway  trucks,  carriages,  waggons, 
boats,  vessels,  or  other  vehicles  of  conveyance  of  any  animal 
or  animals  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  herein  mentioned, 
should  be,  by  their  owner  or  owners,  or  by  his  or  their  agents 
or  servants,  disinfected  after  the  carrying  of  such  diseased 
animals,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  of  such  carrying,  by 
sweeping  ont,  and  effectually  removing  all  dung,  saw-dust, 
litter,  or  other  matter  from  the  trucks,  carriages,  waggons, 
boats,  vessels,  or  other  vehicles,  and  then  by  thoroughly 
washing  the  same  with  water,  and  then  by  applying  to  the 
floor  of  the  truck,  carriage,  waggon,  or  vehicles,  and  to  the 
sides,  floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  hold  of  the  boat  or  vessel,  and 
to  every  other  part  of  the  boat  or  vessel,  with  which  animals 
or  their  droppings  come  in  contact,  a  coating  of  lime-wash, 
made  up  by  mixing  good  freshly-burned  lime  with  water,  and 
containing,  in  each  gallon  of  lime- wash,  either  one-fifth  of  a 
pint  of  carbolic  acid,  or  one-fifth  of  a  pint  of  cresylic  acid,  or 
four  oz.  of  fresh  dry  chloride  of  lime,  such  lime- wash  to  be 
prepared  immediately  before  use.  The  sweepings  should  be 
well  mixed  with  quick-lime,  and  effectually  removed  from  con- 
tact with  animals.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Hugh  Fkrgusos,  H.M.V.S. 

To  Clare  Sewell  Rend, 

Qoniugham  Thorpe,  Norwich. 
Mr.  J.  Clatden  (Littlebury,  Saffron  Walden)  said  he 
was  sure  they  must  all  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Read  for  the 
very  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  that 
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important  question  (cheers).  There  wee  probably  not  one 
person  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  vegetarians,  and  there 
were  very  few  of  them  who  were  vegetarians  by  choice 
(laughter),  who  had  not  suffered  from  the  high  price  of 
meat,  and  that  high  price  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree, 
as  Mr.  Bead  had  shown,  to  the  diseases  which  were  brought 
from  abroad  by  the  importation  of  foreign  stock.  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  diseases 
among  our  own  cattle  were  exceedingly  small  in  amount. 
At  that  period  cattle  could  be  brought  from  a  distance 
without  the  farmer  who  received  them  feeling  any  more 
insecure  than  he  did  with  regard  to  the  animals  in  his 
own  yard.  But  that  was  certainly  not  the  case  now. 
First  pieuro-pnenmonia  decimated  their  herds,  and  that 
was  followed  by  foot  disease,  small-pox,  and  last  of  all 
rinderpest,  proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  diseases 
were  introduced  by  the  importation  and  free  transit  of 
foreign  stock.  They  all  knew  what  frightful  ravages  the 
last-mentioned  disease  had  made  among  the  herds  of  this 
country.  He  was  afraid,  too,  that  it  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  checked  the  reproduction  of  cattle.  In  Cheshire, 
which,  as  they  were  all  aware,  was  a  great  breeding 
county,  animals  had  died  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  Hence  it  was  that  so  many  English  farmers 
were  desirous  of  increasing  their  stock  by  having  recourse 
to  Ireland,  which,  thanks  to  Lord  Palmerston,  was  saved 
from  the  cattle  plague.  As  regarded  English  fairs  and 
markets,  he  could  not  but  think  that  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  ought  to  be  provided  for  them.  He  had  been 
told  that  animals  which  were  brought  to  Norwich  by  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  remaining  at  the  railway  station 
till  6  in  the  evening,  were  then  driven  from  the  market  to 
low-lying  meadows,  where  they  lay  down  amid  the  mist 
and  fog  that  often  prevailed ;  and  what  was  done  at  Nor- 
wich was  also  common  at  other  great  markets.  What  could 
be  expected  under  such  circumstances  but  the  spread  of  the 
disease  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  come  to  this, 
that  markets  must  be  established  for  the  sale  and  slaughter 
of  foreign  store  cattle.  As  regarded  separation  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  the  foreign  animals  being  kept  on  one  side 
and  the  English  on  the  other,  that  would  do  no  good 
whatever,  because  the  same  restrictions  which  were  now 
enforced  would  still  be  required.  Nothing  but  the  having 
a  waterside  market  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  and  the 
keeping  foreign  stock  entirely  by  itself  could  afford 
adequate  security  to  the  English  cattle  owner ;  and  he 
would  add  that  nothing  else  would'  enable  English  con- 
sumers to  obtain  a  supply  of  good  meat  at  a  moderate 
price  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  hope  that  the  deputation, 
roggsstcd  by  Mr.  Read,  would  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  especially  urged  by  it  to  endeavour 
to  get  a  separate  market  established  for  foreign  stock  in 
some  convenient  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
having  the  advantage  of  rail  and  water  accommodation, 
and  as  contiguous  as  possible  to  the  habitations  of  onr 
working  population. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Paob  (Coombe,  Kingston)  said  he  had  taken  a 
rather  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cattle*  Defence 
Association,  being  convinced  that  the  object  of  that  Asso- 
ciation was  of  vast  importance,  not  merely  to  the  agri- 
cultural community,  the  breeders,  and  the  feeders  of  ani- 
mals, but  likewise  to  the  consumers  of  meat  (Hear,  hear). 
He  thought  they  were  mnch  indebted  to  Mr.  Read,  who, 
being  fully  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  case,  had 
from  the  commencement  devoted  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  and  his  practical  talent  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and  brought  the  movement  so  for  to  a  successful 
issue.  At  the  same  time  they  must  not  expect  too  much. 
Hercules  could  not  bear  the  universe  upon  his  shoulders ; 
nor  could  any  man  or  set  of  men.  Mr.  Read  and  the  De- 
fence Association  formed  no  exception,  to  carry  out  the 
object  in  view,  without  being  well  backed  up,  and  sup- 


ported by  those  who  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  natter 
(Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Read  had  touched  lightly  on  the  net 
that  many  classes  of  persons  had  been  injured  by  the  r* 
irietions  which  were  maintained,  though  they  would  lure 
been  still  more  injured  under  the  circumstances,  hid 
those  restrictions  not  existed.  Among  those  who  had 
been  thus  injured,  he  (Mr.  Page)  would  allude  to  the  en- 
Burners  of  meat  in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis.  They  all  knew  that  for  some  tune  sack  pawns 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
the  kind  of  beef  to  which  they  had  been  aecustonsi  He 
could  testify  with  regard  to  the  southern  districts  that 
the  butchers  there  had  had  great  difficulty  in  providing  i 
proper  supply  of  meat  for  their  customers.  Gravesari, 
Croydon,  Kingston,  Brighton,and  other  towns  were  placed 
in  a  similar  position,  and  the  inconvenient  restrictions  to 
which  such  places  are  exposed  had  tended  greatly  to  etteUss 
against  class,  and  enhance  the  price  of  meat.  He  trusted 
that  this  matter  would  not  long  remain  in  its  present  pea* 
tion.  They  were  all  aware  that  the  restrictions  were 
still  in  full  force,  and  that  as  regarded  London  competitise 
for  the  cattle  sent  from  Aberdeen  or  Norfolk  was  tans  de- 
stroyed. The  butchers  within  the  area  of  the  Metropo- 
litan circle  had,  in  fact,  a  vast  monopoly  with  regard  to 
cattle.  This  state  of  things  told  very  much  against  tk 
interest  both  of  the  grarier  and  the  consumer,  sad  he 
believed  that  even  the  Corporation  of  London  did  not  un- 
derstand its  real  interest.  Lord  Robert  Montage  told 
them  that  they  could  not  stop  the  road ;  but,  on  theother 
hand,  his  lordship  should  be  reminded  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  stop  popular  feeling  on  that  subject.  He 
would  suggest  that  farmers  should  co-operate  heart  sod 
soul  with  the  Government  in  having  the  question  hfonght 
to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  possible.  As  regards  the 
Corporation  of  London,  he  believed  that  the  dimmatiofl  of 
cattle  brought  to  their  market  would  be  nothing  like  what 
it  seemed  to  apprehend.  Hie  increase  of  home  stock 
would,  he  believed,  compensate  to  a  great  degree  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  stock ;  while  the  new  market  for  foreigB 
stock  would  bring  a  large  revenue,  and  materially  assist 
the  Corporation  in  developing  the  income  daired  from  the 
sale  of  dead  meat  in  the  new  markets.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  all  unite  with  Mr.  Bead  in  demanding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  resembling  the  Board  of 
Trade.  For  some  years  past  it  had  been  continually  pro- 
posed that  fresh  burdens  should  be  imposed  on  the  landed 
and  agricultural  interests,  and  that  was  one  reason  vfay 
there  should  be  a  separate  department  of  the  Government 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  As  regarded  the  trade 
in  foreign  animals,  he  believed  that  foreign  salesmen  and 
consumers  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  improrc- 
menU  as  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Bead,  ttierewestt 
present  a  shameful  waste  of  what  ought  to  be  preterm 
as  food  for  the  community;  while  at  the  same  tune 
there  must  be  great  risk  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
diseases  as  long  as  such  a  system  lasted.  Such,  a  system 
could  not  but  tend  indirectly  to  predispose  consumers  to 
disease.  ., 

Mr.  G.  Lbae  (Arundel)  said,  in  speaking  of  the  ei* 
of  the  present  system,  Mr.  Bead  alluded,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,  to  his  local  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
Norfolk.  Living  as  he  (Mr.  Lear)  did  on  the  soatn 
coast,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  about  what  fl**^* 
curred  there.  Close  to  the  place  where  he  resided  there 
was  a  very  small  sea-port.  A  Frenchman  lrrmg  "** 
imported  foreign  cattle.  The  magistrates  did  what  they 
could,  with  the  aid  of  the  laws  as  they  existed,  to  prefffli 
the  cattle  imported  there  from  being  remoTed  from  m 
port  of  debarcation;  but  the  result  was  that, m spits  oi 
all  restrictions,  cattle  were  removed  from  the  place 
which  they  were  consigned,  to  meadows  in  the  nagn- 
bourhood,  and  were  the  cause  of  disease  beinj  aniens, 
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The  animals  thai  import*)  cams  in  contact  with  dairy- 
cows  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  they  all  knew  that,  of 
all  animals,  dairy-cows  were  moat  liable  to  disease.  He 
wm  happy  to  say  that  ultimately  their  foreign  friend 
farad  that  the  trade  did  not  answer  t  consequently,  he 
give  it  up,  and  no  more  cattle  were  infected.  The 
animals  which  came  to  that  port  were  not  such  aa  he 
(Mr.  Lear)  would  hare  liked  to  partake  of.  He  lived  in 
s  diitrict  where  the  first  quality  of  Sussex  bullocks  and 
sheep  were  in  demand,  and  the  consumers  would  not 
pat  np  with  any  meat  that  would  not  bear  examination. 
As  regarded  the  cattle-plague,  which  in  his  county  pro- 
duced the  sweetest  consternation,  he  might  remark  that 
in  erery  ease  it  was  distinctly  traced  to  some  calves 
which  were  brought  from  London  to  Chichester  mar- 
ket, and  sold  there.  Those  selves,  having  come 
in  contact  with  other  animals,  spread  the  disease 
in  various  directions;  and  in  every  case,  he  re- 
peated, the  disease  was  distinctly  traceable  to  that 
easse.  The  results  were  most  disastrous.  Many  farmers 
lost  from  10  to  20  bullocks.  An  association  was  formed 
to  compensate  those  who  sustained  losses,  and  though 
there  were  some  heavy  payments  to  be  made,  nearly  all 
sailed  in  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  the  losses  which 
were  inflicted.  As  regarded  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  his  own  opinion  was  that  they  should  be  slaugh- 
tered as  far  as  possible  at  the  port  of  landing.  If  there 
were  a  separate  market  for  foreign  cattle  there  would,  he 
presnmed,  still  be  a  quarantine.  In  that  case,  gentlemen 
who  chose  to  boy  them  might  do  so  at  their  own  risk ; 
bat  for  his  own  pert  he  should  be  sorry  to  purchase  any 
animals  that  came  from  abroad.  He  felt  quite  sure  the 
free  trade  in  cattle  had  hitherto  increased  the  price  of 
meat  instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  therefore  he  would  re- 
commend that  in  future  the  greatest  possible  precautions — 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say  how  they  were  to  be  carried  ont — 
ihonld  be  taken  with  regard  to  imports  from  abroad, 
knowing  as  they  did  that  disease  was  always  raging  there. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Read,  who  was  so  much  better  aware 
of  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  than  he  was,  would  take 
care  to  impress  the  importance  of  sneh  precautions  upon 
the  Government. 

Professor  Bnoww,  V .8.,  said  there  were  certain  points  ad- 
unced  by  Mr.  Rend  which  appeared  to  him  to  require  con- 
tideration.  He  had  suggested  the  sending  of  a  deputation  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  had  remarked  on  the  desirableness 
of  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot  if  they  wished  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  certain  diseases  among  stock.  Allow 
Him  to  assure  the  meeting  that  they  would  not  strike  one 
moment  too  soon  if  they  began  hammering  away  at  once. 
Six  months  ago  he  might  have  told  them  that  he  scarcely 
knew  where  to  find  a  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  or 
pkoro-pneumonia  in  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  could  now  find  a  great  many  cases,  and 
not  many  miles  from  that  place.  What  he  anticipated 
hid  taken  place.  The  removal  of  restriction  upon  the 
movement  of  stock  had  been  followed  by  the  conveyance 
of  infected  animals  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
"emit  was  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneu- 
monis  were  now  extending  very  rapidly  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  There  was  no  probability  that  cattle  in  the 
tat  stage  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  sheep,  in  the  last  stage 
of  scab  would  be  sent  to  the  market;  but  infected  ani- 
mals might  be  driven  along  the  public  highways,  or  be 
conveyed  in  boats,  or  by  railways,  without  the  slightest 
«*  of  detection.  He  agreed,  however,  with  Mr.  Read 
that  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  protection  against 
the  introduction  of  disease  by  foreign  animals.  That 
*m  a  matter  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration ; 

tat  H  was  also  very  desirable  to  adopt  some  system  for 
the  prevention  of   the  spread  of  contagious    diseases 

Hung  our  own   stock.      This  subject  seemed  to  be 


even  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  market— a  question  which  he  regarded 
as  settled.  (A  Voicx:  "Not  yet.")  If  agriculturists 
generally  had  made  up  their  minds  on  that  subject,  it  was, 
he  thought,  settled.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  the 
great  difficulty  would,  be  not  to  get  a  separate  market 
established  for  the  sale  of  foreign  stock,  but  to  keep 
their  own  stock  healthy  after  they  had  secured  what  they 
seemed  to  consider  the  only  thing  necessary  for  their  pro- 
tection (Hear,  hear.)  Supposing  there  were  a  foreign 
market,  the  same  dealers  and  drovers  for  the  most  part 
would  be  connected  with  both  markets ;  they  would  pass 
from  the  foreign  to  the  English  market,  perhaps  carrying 
infection  with  them,  and  disease  might  be  transmitted 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  before  the  met  of  its  exist- 
ence had  been  discovered.  He  admitted  that  a  foreign 
market  would  afford  a  certain  amount  of  security,  but  he 
denied  that  the  security  would  be  absolute  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  regard  to  Mr.  Read's  remarks  about 
quarantine,  he  wished  to  say  that  there  was  enormous 
difficulty  in  defining  the  precise  period  for  the  reten- 
tion of  animals,  and  which  waa  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  contagion.  In  the  case  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  two  days'  quarantine  would  be 
generally  sufficient.  So  for  as  cattle  plague  is  concerned 
ten  days  would  suffice :  but  in  respect  to  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, they  might  fix  any  time,  from  two  weeks  to  two 
months.  He  mentioned  these  points  to  shew  what  great 
practical  difficulties  would  have  to  be  encountered  in 
the  attempt  to  arrange  an  efficient  system  of  quaran- 
tine. He  had  found  animals  to  be  attacked  with  lung 
disease  after  they  had  remained  more  than  two  months 
without  affording  any  indication  of  the  affection.  By  proper 
inspection  and  inquiry,  however,  it  might  be  ascertained 
whether  animals  came  from  a  healthy  country  or  not.  It 
had  been  remarked  that  Ireland  supplied  a  large  quantity 
of  store  stock.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  do  so ; 
but  there  was  a  great  impediment  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  in  the  unfortunate  system  of 
small  holdings.  Great  improvement  had  taken  place 
recently.  The  best  class  of  animals  were  being  produced 
in  the  Midland  Counties  and  in  the  best  grazing  coun- 
ties ;  and  if  the  Irish  agriculturists  could  by  any  re- 
strictive measures  prevent  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
there  might  be  an  unfailing  supply  of  store  animals  from 
Ireland.  The  initiative  had  been  taken  in  the  Orders  in 
Council  referred  to  by  Mr.  Read.  The  price  of  Irish 
store  stock  would  no  doubt  rise  if  agriculturists  in  this 
country  could  feel  confident  that  it  waa  healthy.  The 
present  system  in  Ireland  was  merely  a  prohibitine  one. 
Inspection  had  altogether  ceased;  there  were  no  in- 
spectors at  any  of  the  Irish  ports,  and  the  only  security 
was  that  any  one  might  object  to  an  animal's  condition, 
and  take  proceedings  against  a  person  who  atttempted  to 
remove  it  from  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Guerkier  (77,  Camden-road,  Lon- 
don), said:  Representing  as  he  did  the  interests  of 
some  importers,  and  knowing  that  English  formers  while 
they  advocated  their  own  cause  to  the  ntmost,  were  dis- 
posed to  give  fair  play  to  others,  he  craved  the  indulgence 
of  the  meeting  while  he  said  a  few  words  on  what  he 
would  term  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  had 
listened  with  great  respect  to  the  speeches  of  previous 
speakers,  including  the  practical  one  just  delivered.  He 
hoped  Mr.  Read  would  excuse  him  for  saying  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  disease  waa  always  raging  in 
every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  would 
wish  that  gentleman  to  tell  him  what  disease  raged  at  the 
present  moment  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  what  disease  was 
always  raging  in  Sleswig-Holatcin  or  Denmark  Sweden,  all 
these  being  countries  from  which  cattle  were  imported  into 
England.    He  did  not  deny  that  disease  existed  abroad! 
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bat  he  must  say  that  the  sweeping  assertion  to  which 
he  alluded  was  not  borne  out  by  facts ;  and  he  must  add 
that  the  great  secret  of  successful  discussion  was  that 
it  was  based  on  facts.  He  had  the  honour  to  represent 
equally  the  foreign  and  the  English  view  of  this  question. 
His  business  lay  equally  among  English  farmers  and 
among  foreign  importers  of  cattle ;  and  he  would  advise 
the  former  to  beware  of  having  such  restrictions  imposed 
on  foreign  stock  as  might  cause  a  diminution  of  breeding 
stock  abroad,  for  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  that, 
by  affecting  the  price  of  meat  abroad,  would  re-act  against 
their  own  interests  as  breeders.  Let  them  not  insist  on 
the  foreigners  being  subjected  to  unfair  conditions.  Let 
them  try  to  keep  out  of  this  country  the  diseases  of  the 
continent  wherever  they  existed ;  and  let  them  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  there  were  others  who  might  demand 
legislation  as  well  as  the  agriculturists :  he  meant  the 
British  public.  The  association  which  called  itself  "  The 
Home  Cattle  Defence  Association,"  indeed,  had  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  British  public  ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  had  endeavoured  to  cheapen  the  food  of  the  British 
public.  The  question  was,  how  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  various  classes  concerned  ? — the  British  farmer, 
the  British  consumer,  and  the  importer  of  foreign  cattle. 
He  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  market 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  consumer.  (Loud  cries  of 
"  Mo,  no.)  He  had  expected  to  have  it  (laughter) — he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  that  interruption. 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  beg  that  the  speaker 
might  have  an  impartial  hearing  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Guerrier  repeated  that  he  had  expected  to  have 
it;  but  he  was  looking  at  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 
Now,  what  was  best  to  be  done  ?  He  would  say  this, 
Have  proper  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  but  let  them  come  into  London,  let  the  trade  go  on. 
Mr.  Read  thought  that  no  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  gentleman  would 
rather  have  an  Act  of  Parliament(Mr.Bead:  "Agreatdeal"). 
Now  what  was  a  metropolitan  market  for?  He  had 
heard  a  gentleman  talk  about  suburban  districts  not 
being  able  to  procure  meat.  The  Metropolitan  Market 
was  intended  for  the  supply  of  London,  not  for  the  country 
district.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  argued  that 
cattle  should  be  bronght  to  London  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  where  disease  did  not  exist.  There  were  plenty 
of  other  markets  for  the  country,  and  let  London  have 
its  own  market.  He  did  not  care  much  about  this  matter 
so  far  as  his  own  interests  were  concerned  ("  Bravo,"  fol- 
lowed by  laughter);  but  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  if  there  were  a  separate  market  for  foreign  cattle, 
and  slaughtering  on  the  spot  was  compulsory,  there  would 
not  be  half  as  much  care  exercised  with  regard  to  cattle 
brought  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent  to  London 
as  there  was  at  present :  all  would  then  be  allowed  to  come 
in  freely,  irrespective  of  peculiarities  of  district.  Let 
them  have  importation  only  from  foreign  countries  which 
were  known  to  be  safe;  and  when  the  animals  had 
been  properly  inspected  after  their  arrival,  let  them  be 
sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Market  for  sale. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  (Bletsoe,  Beds)  said  Mr.  Page  re- 
marked that  there  was  a  sort  of  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
the  butchers  of  London,  inasmuch  as  cattle  could  not  be 
taken  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  London.  He  (Mr. 
Thomas)  appeared  there  not  as  a  consumer  of  meat,  but 
as  a  producer.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  from 
50  to  60  beasts  in  each  year,  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less,  and  he  had  generally  sent  most  of  that  number 
to  London.  This  year,  however,  he  had  only  sent  fonr, 
and  the  cause  of  that  was  the  restrictions  and  monopoly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Page,  and  in  conseqnence  he  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  sell  his  stock  at  home.  He, 
however,  thought  the  farmers  were  very  much  indebted 


to  the  Government  for  preventing  foreign  battle  from 
going  about  the  country  spreading  disease  in  all  di- 
rections. The  consumer  would  have  suffered  from  that 
quite  as  much  as  the  producer.  Notwithstanding  whit 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Guerrier,  he  was  satisfied  that 
matters  would  never  go  on  rightly  until  a  foreign  market 
had  been  established. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  (the  Prebends!  Farm,  Aylesbury) 
said :  Being  a  member  of  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Asso- 
ciation, and  having  been  on  two  or  three  deputation*  to 
the  Government,  he  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  the 
Government  really  wanted  a  pressure  to  be  brought  to 
bear  npon  them  on  this  subject.  The  deputationa  were 
received  with  very  great  courtesy.  He  had  had  the 
honour  of  visiting  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Odams  and  other  gentlemen,  and  he  fooad 
that  the  Government  really  wished  for  information.  He 
believed  that  if  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  belonging 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  were  to  wait  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  bring  a  proper  pressure  to  bear  upon  then, 
they  would  thereby  do  a  great  deal  towards  enabling  then 
to  carry  a  Bill  which  was  likely  to  prove  effective  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced.  As  regarded  the 
cattle  plague,  he  could  testify  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  by  cattle  which  came  from  Lon- 
don, and  he,  for  one,  therefore  thought  the  Government 
were  quite  right  in  stopping  the  removal  of  animals  to 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foreign  market 
were  established,  there  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  no  reason, 
the  cattle  plague  having  ceased,  why  there  should  not  again 
be  free  trade  as  regarded  the  moving  of  cattle  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  denied,  what  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Guerrier, 
that  the  Metropolitan  Market  was  intended  for  London 
alone.  The  fact  was  the  reverse,  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  for  example,  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  was  an  importer 
of  live  meat,  and  the  Yale  depended  in  a  great  meunR 
on  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  their  supply  up  to  Mid- 
summer next.  The  Metropolitan  Market  was  estsblajM 
for  the  kingdom,  and  for  many  other  districts  beside* 
London,  and  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory  if  transit 
to  other  places  were  permanently  stopped. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  (Bay don,  Hungerford,)  ssid  he  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  that  occasion,  as  he  kept  very 
few  cattle,  but  having  had  the  smallpox  among  the  sheep 
in  the  next  parish  to  his  own,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words.  He  thought  that  upon  general  princi- 
ples the  Government  were  bound  to  take  into  consideration 
the  case  of  the  agricultural  interest.  We  had  now  to  com- 
pete with  all  the  world.  Foreign  animals  being  imported 
into  this  country  free  from  duty,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  see  that  such  animals  came  into  the 
country  free  from  disease  (Hear,  hear).  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducing  his  budget  for  the  rear, 
spoke  of  the  various  great  interests  in  this  country.  He 
took  them  alternately,  one  after  the  other,  sad  re- 
mitted taxation  affecting  the  wholo  of  them,  At  last  he 
came  to  the  British  farmers,  and,  with  a  smile  on  hi* 
countenance,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
thought  the  British  farmers  were  capable  of  carrying  any 
amount  of  weight,  and  therefore  he  left  them  to  their 
fate  (laughter).  Parliament  did  aa  it  liked ;  they  intro- 
duced these  animals  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  were 
bound  to  take  care  that  they  were  introduced  free  from 
disease  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  how  was  that  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  It  could  only  be  done  as  Mr.  Read  argued,  by 
thc  slaughtering  of  foreign  cattle  at  the  port  of  de- 
barkation. He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Read  that  erilsoi 
this  kind  would  never  be  thoroughly  remedied  until  they 
had  a  Minister  of  Agriculture.  As  regarded  what  Mr. 
Guerrier  said  about  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  be 
would  ask  that  gentleman  whether  he  would  undertake  to 
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solve  the  question  what  was  the  difference  in  the  supply 
of  mat  for  the  British  consumer  from  the  time  when 
foreign  snimsis  were  first  introduced  duty  free  ?  Would 
he  undertake,  by  means  of  a  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
to  show  the  value  of  the  stock  imported,  and  then  deduct 
the  fearful  losses  which  the  British  former  had  sustained 
from  the  commencement,  and  the  balance  would  shew 
the  advantages  derived  from  importations  from  abroad  ? 
(laughter).  If  he  would  do  that,  he  would  astonish 
himself  and  astonish  the  British  public  by  realising  the 
fact  that,  while  introducing  such  a  quantity  of  tough 
foreign  meat  into  this  country,  the  Legislature  had  de- 
stroyed a  very  large  number  of  the  best  animals  in  the 
world  (renewed  laughter). 

Air.  C.  Wescomb  (Exeter)  said :  As  a  large  consumer, 
residing  at  the  West-end  of  London,  he  naturally  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  price  of  meat ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  interest  of  the  British  farmer  and  that  of  the  British 
cooaamer  were  identical  on  that  question,  and  he  believed 
that  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  had 
been  to  cause  the  latter  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  his 
meat. 

ilr.  W.  Gardner  (Bekesbouxne,  Canterbury)  said  that, 
ia  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wescomb,  he  would 
quote  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Kilby,  of  Appleton  Roebuck,  at  a  meeting  of  the  York 
branch  of  the  North  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture: 
"  From  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  the  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  2,411,755 ;  and  as  there  had  been  a 
loss  of  4,286,427  from  imported  disease,  that  loss  reached 
to  1,874,672  more  than  the  number  imported."  If  that 
statement  were  correct,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  it  was  that  prices  had  been  so  high.  He 
was  sure  that  no  o  ne  there  wished  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  stock ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  farmers 
most  be  protected  against  foreign  disease  (cheers). 

tfr.  Read  then  replied.  He  remarked  that  Professor 
Brown  seemed  to  think  that  all  that  farmers  cared  for,  at 
present,  was  the  establishment  of  a  separate  market  for 
foreign  cattle;  whereas  he  (Mr.  Read)  expressly  said 
that,  while  regulating  the  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  ne- 
ftsaary  to  attend  to  the  transit  of  home  stock  (Hear, 
hear).  He  thought  that  every  member  of  the  Club  must 
«e  the  importance  of  attending  to  both.  The  learned 
Professor  also  said  that  the  quarantine  of  cattle  for 
pkaro-puenmonia  must  last,  perhaps,  for  three  months. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  any  quarantine  would  be  an  en- 
tire safeguard ;  but  a  very  learned  Professor  had  assured 
him  that  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia  would,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  be  quite  sufficient  to 
guard  animals  against  attacks  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Professor  Simonds  said  that,  though  inoculation  might 
destroy  the  tail  of  the  animal,  it  would  not  prevent  it  from 
weiring  disease  in  the  lungs  (Hear,  hear).  Which  of  the 
two  learned  professors  was  right,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
«y  (laughter).  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Guerrier  that 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  were  almost  free  from  disease. 
He,  for  one,  would  be  quite  prepared  to  receive  cattle  from 


Spain  or  Portugal  alone,  aud  let  them  go  auy  where  j  but 
that  could  not  be  done,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to 
treaties,  and  opposition  would  be  sure  to  arise.  Any 
restrictions  that  were  established  must  be  imposed 
upon  all  countries  equally.  Moreover,  why  was  Por- 
tugal, why  was  Spain — nay,  why  to  a  great  extent  wss 
Prance — free  from  cattle-disease?  Why,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
posed. He  took  great  pains  in  reading  Lord  Robert 
Montagu's  speech  on  proposing  the  Cattle  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Bill ;  and  he  noticed  that  it  was  there  stated  that 
Holland,  "  being  too  trading/'  was  not  free  from  disease  at 
that  time.  Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  wise  legisla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  out  of  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Gnerrier  argued  that  they  were  trying  to  impose 
on  foreign  stock  restrictions  they  could  not  bear  them- 
selves. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
were  forced  upon  them  (Hear,  hear).  Thev  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  unrestricted  admission  for  five-and-twenty 
years;  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  high  prices  to  con- 
sumers, and  frightful  loss  to  producers  (Hear,  hear). 
They  did  not  wish  to  keep  out  foreign  stock :  they  did  not 
wish  to  have  asinglepound  less  meat  in  the  country ;  but  they 
did  desire  to  avoid  foreign  disease  (Hear,  hear).  He  re- 
garded the  establishment  of  a  foreign  market  as  all  but  an 
accomplished  met.  He  had  shown  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  had  been  gradually  declining  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  that  was,  he  believed,  in  a  great 
degree,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system.  He  con- 
curred in  the  following  remark  which  had  just  been  placed 
in  his  hand.  Surely  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  hav- 
ing a  dead-meat  market  at  the  east  end  of  London  when 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  dead  meat  finds  its 
way  to  London  from  a  distance  of  400,  500,  and  550 
miles.  As  regarded  the  appointment  of  a  deputation,  he 
thought  the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  that  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  Club  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  as  the 
question  which  had  been  discussed  was  to  be  decided  by 
Parliament,  it  would  be  well  if  a  copy  of  Mr.  Read's 
introduction  were  sent  to  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  all  events  to  all  the  county  members 
(Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Clatden,  it  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Read's  ad- 
dress be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Read  :  If  you  send  it  they  will  not  read  it  (laughter). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Hoklet,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Thomas,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Read,  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Noc  holds,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  accorded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  evening,  Mr.  H.  Trethewy,  and  this 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  has  consented  to  receive  the  deputation  from 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  at 
one  o'clock. 


THE    COVENANTS    TO   BE    INSERTED    IN    FARM    LEASES. 


The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Grey,  was  taken  as  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club  :— 
,  At  the  annual  meeting  of  thia  club  ten  veers  ago  the  presi- 
*wt  introduced  a  discussion  on  "The  landlord's  interest  in  a 
^ase,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  good  cultivation,"  and  at 
the  same  time  a  report  was  presentee  by  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  ap  a  form  of  lease.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  I 
"**  it  is  not  too  soon  to  discuss  this  subject  afresh.    I  shall 


not  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  leases  and 
yearly  tenancies,  taking  for  granted  that  thia  club  is  still  of 
opinion  that  leases  tend  to  promote  rood  cultivation.  I  pro- 
pose  to  take  the  lease  prepared  by  the  committee  of  this  club, 
which  I  shall  call  "The  Club  Lease,"  as  the  basis  for  discus- 
sion, commenting  on  any  omissions  from  it  that  I  think  worthy 
of  notice.  If  the  letting  of  land  is  to  be  considered  as  a  purely 
mercantile  transaction,  the  covenants  should  be  such  as  will 
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protect  the  landlord's  property  from  waste,  and  ensure,  its  re- 
storation to  him  in  as  good  a  state  as  when  he  let  it,  and  also 
insure  to  the  tenant  the  roll  opportunity  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  capital  and  labour.  Those  members  of  the  club  who 
think  that  anything  left  to  the  natural  good  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  a  relie  of  feudal  times,  and  consequently 
of  barbarism,  will  insist  ou  the  terms  of  the  lease  being  final. 
I  am  not  one  of  those,  for  I  think  the  subject  of  a  farm  lease 
is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  treated  in  a  purely  mercantile  spirit 
without  loss  to  the  community.  Where  estates  are  managed 
by  properly  qualified  agents,  tenants  will  not  ask  to  encroach 
on  the  terms  of  their  lease  to  the  injury  of  the  estate,  and  the 
agent  will  always  he  ready  to  grant  leave  to  infringe  the  terms 
of  the  lease  where  he  sees  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  tenant  with- 
out hurt  to  the  landlord.  The  restricting  clauses  in  a  lease  are 
intended  to  restrain  the  ignorant  and  dishonest  tenant,  but  not  to 
hamper  the  action  of  the  honest  and  improving  farmer.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  by  writers  on  agriculture  that  the  tenant  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  they  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  landlord.  It  may  be  that  where  an  estate  is  under 
the  care  of  an  unqualified  agent,  the  tenant  does  know  better 
than  he  how  the  land  should  be  farmed,  but  I  deny  that  his 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  landlord.  I  could  cite 
endless  examples,  for  instance,  if  a  tenant  is  not  bound 
against  breaking  up  old  grass,  can  every  tenant  be  trusted  to 
leave  it  untouched  at  the  end  of  his  lease  P  Or  could  all  tenants 
be  trusted  to  crop  the  land  to  the  end  of  the  lease  so  as  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  succeeding  tenant  as)well  as  to  themselves  P 
I  confess  that  having  constantly  studied  this  subject  for  many 
years,  and  having  noted  the  many  ways  in  which  tenants  have 
been  able  to  evade  the  conditions  in  their  leases  to  the  injury 
of  the  land,  I  am  unable  to  make  a  form  of  lease  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  stringent  to  restrain  an  evil-disposed  tenant 
without  being  too  severe  on  a  good  tenant  The  only  way  that 
I  see  out  of  the  difficulty  on  a  well-managed  estate  is  to  depend 
on  the  agent  relaxing  the  conditions  whenever  he  finds  it  to  be 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  landlord  and  tenant.  As  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  must  now  bear  the  same  stamp  as  a  lease, 
there  is  not  much  saving  in  using  agreements  only,  if  a  form 
of  lease  can  be  arranged  in  which  the  blanks  can  be  filled  up 
by  the  agent  to  suit  each  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  a  lease  should  be  drawn  in  legal  phraseology, 
which  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  English, 
or  whether  there  is  any  rule  of  law  against  punctuation ;  per- 
haps it  is  only  that  full  stops  and  commas,  not  being  paid  for, 
or  Wng  of  assistance  to  the  lay  reader,  are  discarded  by  the 
legal  profession.  I  shall  now  take  the  club  lease  seriatim. 
First  comes  the  date  of  the  lease  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
thereto,  with  their  descriptions.  In  the  club  lease,  as  in  many 
others,  after  the  name  of  the  lessor  follows  "  Who  with  his 
heirs  and  assigns  is  hereinafter  described  as  c  The  Landlord,' " 
and  after  the  name  of  the  lessee  "  Who  with  his  Executors  and 
Administrators  is  hereinafter  called  *  The  Tenant.' "  The  club 
lease  contains  no  clause  against  assigning  or  sub-letting  either 
voluntary  or  under  the  operation  of  bankruptcy,  unless  the 
absence  of  the  word  "  Assignees"  from  the  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Tenant"  u  meant  to  imply  a  prohibition 
to  assign.  The  question  of  assigning  leases  has  lately  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  difficulties  into  which  some  of  the 
speakers  have  fallen  by  advocating  this  right ;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Qlendinning,  of  Hatton  Mains,  in  reference  to  M  Assignees 
and  pub-tenants,"  says,  **  To  these  there  ean  be  no  objections, 
the  landlord  having  full  power  to  get  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  properly  fulfilled."  Now,  if  leasing  is  a  purely  mercantile 
operation,  and  a  farm  is  always  put  up  and  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  this  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  hardly  consistent  with 
another  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  says,  "  A  properly- 
qualified  tenant  should  be  preferred  at  the  fair  value  of  the 
land,"  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  a  tenant  cau  go  into  the 
market  with  his  lease  in  his  hand  to  offer  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  landlord  has  no  inducement  to  select  a  good  tenant  at  a  fair 
rent.  I  cannot  better  express  my  own  views  than  by  quoting 
the  words  used  by  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Saughton  Mains,  in  the 
discussion  referred  to :  "  In  regard  to  the  clauses  excluding 
assignees  and  sub-tenants,  I  must  say  J  differ  from  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  as  I  con- 
sider this  a  fair  and  reasonable  clause  to  be  inserted  in  every 
lease.  On  all  well-managed  estates  it  is  usual  for  the  proprie- 
tor, or  those  acting  for  him,  to  select  a  tenant  who  has  not 


only  sufficient  capital  and  skill  for  the  undertaking,  bat 
also  that  he  is  of  respectable  character,  sad  would  be  i 
desirable  resident  on  the  estate.  I  have  often  bom 
tenants  selected  at  lower  rents  than  were  offered  by  others 
on  this  account ;  and,  seeing  that  this  is  the  ease,  voaU 
it  be  fair  to  a  landlord  that  assignees  or  a  trastoe  on  a 
bankrupt  estate  should  have  power  to  sublet  the  farm  to 
the  most  disagreeable  tenant  in  the  district  ?  I  cannot  sec 
that  it  would  be  so,  as  in  such  a  case  the  duty  of  atrasta 
would  be  to  let  the  farm  to  the  man  who  would  give  him  the 
largest  sum  for  the  lease."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dickson  in  think- 
ing' that  a  clause  excluding  assignees  and  sub-tenanta  is  neces- 
sary :  but  if  a  tenant  is  forced  by  circumstance*  to  resign  hi* 
farm,  or  if  on  his  death  his  executors  do  not  wish  to  cany  it 
on,  the  landlord  should  make  all  the  allowances  for  anexhaaael 
manure  and  labour  that  the  lease  provides  for  st  the  end  of  th* 
term,  unless  the  terms  of  an  assignment  can  be  come  to  witha 
tenant  approved  of  by  the  landlord.  I  find  my  viewi  snpportel 
in  "  Morton's  Cyclopredia,"  by  the  author  of  the  article  a 
leases,  who,  I  believe,  was  your  late  president,  and  by  Stephen* 
in  his  "  Book  of  the  Farm/'  The  writer  in  the  *  Farmer's 
Dictionary,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  takes  an  oppo- 
site view  from  this.  Next  follow  in  the  lease  the  name,  sta- 
tion, and  acreage  of  the  farm,  which  is  hereby  let  in  connden- 
tion  of  certain  rents  and  condition!  to  be  hereafter  naiad 
Second :  The  reservations  out  of  the  lease,  which  are  geneimpj 
all  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries,  with  liberty  to  use  land  for 
workiug  them  and  carryingaway  the  produce:  also  woods,  tr*, 
&c.,  with  liberty  to  cut  and  carry  away,  aad  generally «' 
sole  right  to  hunt,  shoot,  fish,  &c.,  on  the  land.  Sometime 
also  power  to  take  land  for  making  new  roads,  fences,  dniM, 
watercourses,  and  plantations,  in  aU  cases  allowing  the  teent 


reasonable  damages,  which  should  be  determined  by  arbitrator*. 
Power  should  also  be  reserved  for  the  landlord  or  his  ageafeto 
go  over  and  examine  the  state  of  his  property  at  leaaonabk 
times,  but  I  do  not  find  this  in  the  club  lease.  The  reserate 
of  minerals,  &c.,  need  no  comment,  as  they  are  not  part  of  a? 
subject  of  the  demise;  trees,  though  growing  on  the  surfec?, 
being  the  property  of  the  landlord,  remain  such;  and,  tbown 
hedgerow  timber  is  detrimental  to  cultivation,  the  tenant  m- 
not  claim  any  power  over  it,  but  should  take  it  into  actorat 
in  offering  for  the  farm.  A  landlord  is  never  likely  to  take 
land  to  make  roads  or  drains,  except  to  benefit  the  pm  « 
his  own  property,  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  prudent  resemtton, 
as  well  as  that  to  straighten  boundary  fences,  whiehlhs«s* 
seen  except  in  the  club  lease.  The  question  of  reaming  pp 
is  one  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  angry  discussion,  bntherr 
I  shall  treat  it  as  one  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  on?. 
omitting  altogether  the  interests  of  the  poacher,  who  has  ton 
the  object  of  much  sympathy  here.  I  snail  also  avoid  say  ae- 
cussion  on  the  game  laws ;  but,  taking  the  law  as  it  stanls  l 
think  the  clause  in  the  club  lease  is  reasonable  on  turn  at  » 
distance  from  the  landlord's  residence.  This  clause  resent 
power  to  the  landlord  to  hunt  and  shoot  over  the  fas» 
common  with  the  tenant,  and  on  most  large  farms  not  in  tw 
vicinity  of  towns  or  public-houses  where  poachers  congrega^ 
a  gentleman  may  enjoy  excellent  partridge  shooting  on  the* 
terms.  But  if  the  landlord  chooses  to  live  in  the  coontry,  iw 
to  secure  shooting  near  his  house,  he  will  make  snch  terns  on 
letting  his  farms  as  will  give  him  this  security,  whatever  !as« 
may  exist  about  game.  The  club  lease  provides  a  elsnse  m 
such  cases,  reserving  the  sole  right  of  shootina,  but  i*JBm?= 
the  landlord  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  all  damage  done  " 
game,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  If  a  land*" 
chooses  to  keep  a  rabbit  warren  or  a  swarm  of  hares  be  shew 
fence  in  land  for  the  purpose,  and  he  would  have  to  do  soil  iw 
did  not  so  easily  find  tenants  to  take  his  farms.  -The  club  ka# 
does  not  reserve  the  right  of  fishing,  and  as  that  ia  now  aoav- 
times  a  valuable  property,  it  should  be  reserved  nnlcss  rt» 
let  to  the  tenant  of  the  farm.  Third :  The  habendum  won* 
that  the  tenant  shall  have  and  hold  the  farm  from  a  feed  W 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  paying  therefore  a  certain  rra . 
by  equal  half-yearlv  payments,  and  also  penal  rents,  which  » 
the  dub  lease  are  £10  an  acre  for  every  acre  aritiwted  contrary 
to  the  conditions  following,  also  £5  for  every  too  dvuvp 
mangold,  hay,  and  straw  carried  away  from  the  Cam,  on**5 
purchased  manure  be  returned  to  the  farm  in  the  aext  suoce*- 
ing  year,  of  the  value  of  £1  for  every  ton  of  turnips  and  nvaa- 
go¥,  and  £2  for  every  ton  of  hay  and  straw  \  the  petal  re* 
to  be  paid  only  lot  the  year  in  which  they  are  incuri*,  «•¥ 
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in  the  etie  of  ploughing  old  grass  land,  when  it  shall  continue 
in  force  for  every  succeeding  vear  of  the  lease.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  penal  rents  for  mis-cropping  and  for  selling  turnips 
and  mangold,  bnt  there  is  much  Amenity  about  those  for  sell- 
ing hi;  *a4  straw.  If  a  farm  is  situated  where  there  is  much 
demand  for  these  products  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  arrange 
for  their  being  sold  to  a  certain  extent,  town  manure  being 
Drought  back  in  piece  of  them.  At  the  present  time  a  good 
lama  expends  large  sums  on  purchased  manures  and  feeding 
shift,  erea  where  he  sells  nothing  but  live  stock,  corn,  and 
wool;  and  if  he  sells  hay  or  straw  he  should  apply  the  pur- 
chased manure  in  addition  to  the  usual  and  proper  quantities 
to  be  ued  on  his  farm ;  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to 
cany  out  such  a  condition.  I  have  found  it  better  in  my  own 
practice  to  forbid  selling  these  products  in  rural  districts  with- 
out leave  in  writing,  and  when  I  see  a  tenant  feeding  and  ma- 
turing veil  I  never  have  any  hesitation  iu  giving  him  such 
leave,  without  enquiring  how  much  manure  he  is  going  to  pur- 
chase. I  think  a  fine  should  also  be  imposed  on  selling  farm- 
jard  dang,  which  I  presume  the  club  does  not  think  any  tenant 
should  do.  A  heavy  penalty  for  growing  turnip  and  rape  seed 
beyond  what  was  used  on  the  farm  was  some  years  ago  intro- 
daeed  into  leases  on  a  large  estate,  from  an  outgoing  tenant 
bring  a  large  field  of  turnips  to  seed,  instead  of  consuming* 
them,  and  sowing  a  crop  of  corn  with  which  grass  seeds  could 
he  sown,  thus  impoverkuing  the  land,  and  depriving  the  in- 
coming tenant  of  manure  and  new  grass.  It  should  also  be 
provided  along  with  the  rent  that  the  tenant  should  pay  inte- 
rest, which  is  usually  £o  per  cent.,  ou  all  outlay  made  by  the 
landlord  with  the  tenant's  consent,  which  has  not  been  stipu- 
lated for  at  entry.  The  duration  of  the  lease  and  the  time  of 
entry  under  this  head  would  be  interesting  subjects  of  discus- 
w».  Tie  duration  of  a  lease  in  this  country  is  usually  from 
13  to  21  years,  and  the  time  of  entry  the  13th  of  May.  Ithink 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  autumn  entry,  and  I 
*a  supported  in  this  view  by  Lockhart  Morton  in  his  "  Re- 
source* of  Elates,"  who,  after  stating  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
diiereat  times,  says.  "Taking  everything  into  account,  the 
advantages  on  the  sine  of  an  autumn  entry  are  very  obvions." 
jh»*  u  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
John  Grev,  of  Dilston,  who,  writing  in  "  Morton's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Agrieuhare."  decides  that  the  spring  entry  is  to  be  preferred. 
I  eannotaee  the  grounds,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Grey  comes 
to  this  conclusion ;  for,  judging  from  bis  own  statements  in  re- 
gard to  both  systems,  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favour  of  an 
autumn  entry.  The  strongest  of  all  arguments  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  is,  that  as  October  is  really  the  commencement  of 
the  agricultural  Year,  so  it  ought  to  he  the  term  at  which  a  new 
jtaaat  should  obtain  possession  of  the  land  he  has  taken  in 
***•"  As,  however,  the  custom  of  the  country  is  not 
only  changed,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  terms  suit- 
able to  a  spring  entry.  Fourth :  The  tenant  here  cove- 
nants to  pay  the  rents  reserved,  and  also  all  taxes,  rates, 
ud  cesses,  except  landlord's  property  tax,  land  tax,  and 
tithe  rent  charge.  In  Ireland  the  landlord  is  bound  to  refund 
to  the  tenant  half  the  poor's-rate,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  a  wise  arrangement  that  he  should  do  so  here  also, 
at  well  as  the  half  of  all  parochial  and  county  rates.  In  taking 
J  arm,  the  tenant  takes  the  risk  of  seasons  and  prices,  bnt  the 
actuations  in  local  taxation  seem  to  me  to  be  matters  which 
the  landlord  might  fairly  participate  in,  as  he  does  in  their 
application.  This  would  not  remove  the  burden  of  these  taxes 
from  tiie  tenant  to  the  landlord,  for  the  average  amount  would 

e?°*dered  in  letting  a  farm,  bnt  the  tenant  would  have  the 
comfort  of  something  more  substantial  than  sympathy  when 
them  burdens  happened  to  increase  considerably  during  a  lease, 
tat  in  order  come  the  things  which  a  tenant  shall  and  shall 
jot  do,  and  at  the  head  of  these  are  the  cropping  clauses.  I 
ud  that  some  writers  on  the  subject,  for  instance  one  in  the 

Farmer's  Dictionary"  above  alluded  to,  denounce  all  restric- 
ts on  cropping,  as  well  as  all  directions  for  cropping ;  he 
**»  quotes  Arthur  Young  on  breaking  up  grass.  "  One  of 
jhene  is,  that  the  tenant  must  not  break  up  anv  grass  lands. 
sat  some  grass  fields  are  overrun  with  ants,  moles,  brambles, 
ihjaUea,  ferns,  nettles,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  and  though 
pwd,  grubbed,  levelled,  and  manured,  would  only  bring 
jorth  other  varieties  of  weeds,  or  put  on  a  new  face  of  worth- 
**■«• ;  and  yet  these  fields  must  not  be  ploughed !  Or  fields 
vntchhavi  been  laid  down  by  the  landlord  or  by  a  forjaer 
.eaant  as  permanent  pastures  may  contain  %  laage  proportion 


of  short-lived  grasses,  and  speedily  become  not  worth  a  groat 
per  acre  j  and  yet  they  must  not  be  broken  up  !*'  Such  state- 
ments as  the  above  appear  to  me  hardly  to  admit  of  argument. 
If  a  landlord  considers  a  fiarm  to  be  of  more  value  because  it 
has  some  old  grass  on  it,  he  is  surely  right  in  reserving  that 
grass  from  being  ploughed;  but  if  he  is  so  foolish  as  to  reserve 
grass  that  would  be  better  in  tillage,  it  is  to  his  own  loss,  and 
he  is  ill  advised ;  or  where  a  landlord  has  gone  to  the  expense, 
with  his  tenant's  consent,  of  laying  land  to  grass  to  improve 
the  farm,  is  the  tenant  to  have  the  temporary  advantage  of 
ploughing  them  out  again,  unless  in  consideration  of  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  rent  under  a  new  lease  P  Should  not  the  tenant 
rather  be  bound  to  manure  that  grass  land  at  the  period  when 
it  is  generally  inclined  to  fall  off?  I  regret  to  liave  observed 
that  the  superior  knowledge  and  disinterestedness  of  the  tenant 
farmers  is  not  always  conspicuous  in  their  treatment  of  land 
that  has  been  laid  in  permanent  pasture  by  them  at  their  land- 
lord's expense.  On  the  subject  of  cropping  conditions,  Sir 
John  Sinclair  says,  "  If  men  were  uniformly  distinguished  by 
knowledge  and  integrity  covenants  would  not  be  necessary. 
In  general,  however,  the  covenants  in  leases  are  too  numerous 
ana  too  complicated ;  unnecessary  restrictions  are  a  great  im- 
pediment to  improvements,  by  precluding  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  of  experiment,  which  nas  proved  the  principal  source 
of  new  discoveries  and  of  prosperous  agriculture."  Also,  "  To 
prescribe  an  invariable  mode  of  cropping  for  a  whole  lease  is 
generally  absurd  and  injurious,  always  ineffectual  in  promoting 
improvements."  Mr.  Dickson,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  referred  to  above,  says :  "  As 
to  cropping,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  cropping  clause 
should  be  put  in  a  negative  form ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
tenant  shall  not  have  less  than  a  certain  extent  of  his  land  in 
green  crop  and  grass,  and  not  more  than  a  certain  extent  under 
white  crop  during  every  year  of  his  lease,  and  at  the  expiry  he 
shall  leave  the  same  under  a  certain  fixed  rotation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This,  iu  my  opinion,  is  better  than  fixing  any  specific 
rotation  during  the  lease,  as  it  gives  the  tenant  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  judgment  in  varying  the  rotation  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  ol  the  landlord.''  I  think  the  club 
lease  is  framed  generally  in  this  spirit.  Fifth :  Then,  as  to  the 
reservation  of  certain  old  grass  fields,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  to  retain  in  grass :  I  think  when 
there  are  more  than  one  grass  field  on  a  form,  the  tenant 
should  be  bound  to  hain  one  of  them  named  by  the  landlord 
from  the  1st  of  March  preceding  the  end  of  lease,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  an  in-coming  tenant.  Sixth :  The  extent 
of  corn  to  be  grown  may  be  limited  to  a  half,  two-fifths,  or  a 
third  of  the  tillage  land,  according  as  it  is  good  and  strong,  or 
light  and  poor  land:  two  corn  crops  should  not  betaken  in 
succession  without  leave,  which  however  the  agent  may  fre- 
quently find  it  proper  to  give.  The  tenant  may  be  bound  to 
have  half  the  extent  in  fallow  or  fallow  crop  that  he  has  in 
corn,  and  an  equal  extent  in  new  grass,  or  on  strong  land 
partly  in  beans.  He  is  thus  left  at  liberty  to  reduce  his  crop 
if  he  pleases,  but  must  preserve  a  proper  proportion  in  his  ro- 
tation, and  leave  a  fair  entry  for  his  succeeding  tenant.  In 
many  districts  tenants  do  not  desire  to  grow  more  than  three 
or  four  acres  of  potatoes,  and  agree  to  be  limited  to  that  ex- 
tent :  but  where  potatoes  are  grown  largely  for  sale,  the  tenant 
should  be  bound  to  bring  on  to  the  farm  an  extra  quantity  of 
manure  or  feeding  stuff.  I  know  that  an  objection  urged  by 
some  agents  to  so  much  liberty  of  cropping  being  allowed,  is, 
that  tenants  will  often  so  arrange  their  tillage  as  to  have 
most  crops  off  the  best  land,  while  they  leave  the  poor  land 
probably  in  third  or  fourth  year's  bad  grass  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  and  I  must  admit  that  they  nave  some  grounds 
for  this  opinion;  but  on  a  well-managed  estate  the  agent 
will  make  a  note  of  such  things  against  the  re-letting  the 
farm.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  tillage  being  prescribed 
in  leases,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  sensible  man  could 
bind  himself  by  such  clauses  as  are  still  to  be  found  in 
leases  made  by  ignorant  agents.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  discuss  such  clauses,  but  the  following  is  an  example 
found  in  a  lease  on  Tvneside :— "  And  shall  cultivate  such 
arable  land  in  the  following  course  of  husbandry,  that  is  to 
say— first,  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  shall  be  hare  fallow 
or  turnips  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  managed  as  specified  in 
the  next  clause ;  second,  such  fallow  shall  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  spring  corn,  and  at  least  one-half  of  which  corn  shall  be 
sown  down  with  clover  and  grass-seeds,  and  the  remainder 
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shall  be  left  for  peas  aud  beans ;  third,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  is  in  gross  shall  remain  at  least  twelve  months  without 
being  broken  np ;  fourth,  such  new  grass,  peas,  or  beans,  shall 
be  followed  by  fallow."  So  that  in  three  years  we  have  got 
back  to  fallow  which  is  to  be  a  fourth  of  the  arable  land. 
The  framer  of  the  above  must  have  been  well  np  in  vulgar 
fractions.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say — "The  fallow  shall  be 
ploughed  at  least  five  several  times  with  sufficient  harrowing, 
and  to  be  hand-picked  if  necessary,  and  twenty  lothers  of 
rotten  dung  per  acre  shall  be  laid  upon  the  land  intended  for 
turnips,  and  fifteen  fathers  per  acre  on  that  part  for  bare  fal- 
low ;  or  in  lieu  thereof  seven  fotbers  of  clod  lime.  The  ten- 
ant is  bound  to  kill  the  moles  in  autumn  and  spring,  mow  the 
thistles  and  rushes,  and  not  to  keep  more  cattle,  sheep,  or 
horses  on  the  farm  in  the  last  half-year  of  the  term  than  has 
been  on  an  average  annually  kept  thereon.*'  The  requirement 
to  mow  the  thistles  is  the  only  bit  of  sense  in  the  clause,  and 
I  think  might  be  introduced  more  generally  here  with  advan- 
tage. Seventh :  Provides  for  the  keeping  and  leaving  by  the 
tenant,  of  the  buildings  in  tenantable  repair,  except  the  main 
walls,  main  timbers,  and  floors.  I  think  there  is  much  needed 
some  distinct  understanding  of  what  are  and  what  are  not 
main  walls  and  main  timbers,  and  the  club  might  with  advan- 
tage take  up  the  subject  at  another  time.  I  think  the  paint- 
ing of  all  outside  wood-work,  such  as  doors  and  windows, 
should  be  done  by  the  landlord.  This  clause  also  requires  the 
tenant  to  insure  his  part  of  the  buildings  against  fire,  in  the 
landlord's  name.  It  may  suit  landlords  who  nave  nuny  farms 
to  take  their  own  risk,  but  a  tenant  might  be  put  to  much  in- 
convenience if  not  ruined  by  fire,  and  the  insurance  in  the 
landlord's  name  gives  him  an  opportunity  in  case  of  fire  to 
make  any  improvements  he  may  uesire,  as  well  as  security  that 
the  money  will  be  properly  expended.  It  is  a  wise  thins  for 
the  teuants  to  insure  their  stock  and  crops,  but  it  is  hardly  a 
landlord's  business  to  compel  this.  Eighth :  Directs  that  the 
tenant  shall  keep  and  leave  in  repair  fences,  ditches,  and 
pates,  the  landlord  finding  wood  for  the  gates.  This  provision 
is  open  to  question.  Many  landlords  find  all  the  road  gales, 
some  provide  and  hang  all  gates,  and  charge  the  tenants  for 
them ;  and  in  both  cases  we  may  expect  to  find  gates  that  will 
open  and  shut.  Where  the  landlord  finds  the  wood  the  gates 
are  often  in  bad  order  and  badly  hung,  which  does  more  than 
anything  to  destroy  them.  A  tenant  farmer  on  Tyneside,  says 
that  most  of  the  gates  on  a  large  estate  hereabouts  are  "  hung 
at  both  ends."  There  is  a  provision  after  this  clause  in  the  dab 
lease  that,  should  the  tenant  neglect  to  do  these  repairs,  the 
landlord  shall  have  power,  after  one  month's  notice,  to  enter  and 
do  them,  charging  the  tenant.  This  is  a  simpler  mode  of  securing 
the  repairs  than  having  recourse  to  the  law  to  compel  the 
tenant  to  do  them,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  as  well 
be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  building  also.  Ninth :  Pro- 
vides that  the  tenant  shall  keep  hained  and  uneaten  from  the 

1st  of  October  preceding  the  end  of  the  term acres  ol  the 

best  land,  sown  with  clover  and  grass  during  the  preceding 
year,  the  same  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  landlord  or  in-coming 
tenant,  who  shall  pay  him  for  such  seeds.  I  think  it  is  well 
to  provide  that  the  tenant  shall  sow  away  with  seeds  in  the 
previous  spring  such  land  as  comes  in  course.  I  also  appre- 
hend difficulty  arising  from  the  in-coming  tenant  deciding  what 
is  to  be  hained,  and  I  know  that  neat  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by 
in-coming  tenants  finding  a  field  hained  where  the  seeds  are 
worth  nothing,  and  their  having  to  pay  the  seed  bill  as  well  as  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  field  till  May-day,  when  it  is  too  late  to  plough 
it  for  peas  or  other  crop.  I  prefer  binding  the  out-going 
tenant  to  hain  half  his  new  grass,  leaving  him  to  choose  which, 
and  having  the  value  of  it  fixed  before  the  1st  of  March,  wea- 
ther permitting,  by  arbitrators,  who  can  examine  the  seed  bill 
as  well  as  the  ground.  This  gives  the  tenant  an  interest  in 
sowing  the  seeds  as  carefully  as  at  any  other  time  during  the 
lease.  If  the  grass  is  bad,  the  in-coming  tenant  has  than  the 
option  of  ploughing  them.  Tenth :  Provides  that  the  tenant 
shall  plough  before  the  end  of  December  all  the  land  that 
comes  in  course  to  be  fallowed  the  next  year,  being  paid  there- 
fore by  valuation  of  arbitrators.  I  think  this  is  better  than  fix- 
ing a  price  for  the  ploughing  in  the  lease,  as  the  value  of  the 
work  varies  very  much.  It  is  much  better  that  the  out-going 
tenant's  horses  and  men  should  be  working  for  hire  than  that 
the  neighbours  should  be  called  on  to  give  a  ploughing  day 
to  every  in-coming  tenant.  Eleventh :  Requires  the  out-going 
tenant  to  cast  out  from  the  folds  to  such  places  as  the  in- 


coming tenant  may  direct,  the  dung  made  ia  the  folds  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  lease,  being  paid  for  the  tame  by  the 
valuation  of  arbitrators.    This  is  a  useful  clause,  keeping  op 
the  regular  work  of  the  farm,  instead  of  throwing  widselabwr 
on  to  the  in-coming  tenant.    The  duh  lease,  bowerer,  aaMi 
that  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  should  pay  half  the  wist 
of  such  manure.    Now  this  introduces  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  entirely  new  custom  into  this  district.    lam  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  custom,  for  a  tenant  may  find 
on  entry  some  miserable  manure,  made  from  a  bad  crap  of 
turnips  and  straw,  and  may  leave  the  produce  of  twice  en  hewy 
crops  consumed  with  cake  and  meal,  but  why  should  he  far 
paid  for  only  half  the  manure  P    If  this  custom  were  uitro- 
auced,  however,  it  would  require  so  much  mors  capital  to  enter 
on  a  farm.    Some  leases  require  the  tenant  to  put  down  toe 
straw  during  the  last  half  year,  with  the  usual  number  of  eat. 
tie  in  the  folds.    This  is  omitted  in  the  dub  lease ;  and  if  the 
tenant  had  to  be  paid  for  all  the  manure  he  had  made  it  w oald 
not  so  much  matter,  but  if  he  should  keep  no  stock  the  w 
half-year  and  leave  the  straw  to  rot,  the  in-coming  tesaat 
would  have  a  bad  entry  under  the  present  custom  as  to  mannre. 
Twelfth :  Allow  the  tenant  to  take  an  away-going  crop  of 
all  the  land  that  comes  in  course  to  be  corn.    It  is  to  be  aider. 
stood  by  this  that  not  only  the  quantity  is  limited  to  that  al- 
lowed in  a  previous  clause,  but  that  it  must  beinaregnUr 
course  of  husbandry ;  for  instance,  if  he  has  not  laid  his  fall 
ouantity  of  fallow  the  previous  year,  he  is  not  to  make  np  the 
deficiency  by  ploughing  out  more  lea,  and  leaving  his  sneeeaw 
an  undue  proportion  of  fallow.    The  club  lease  also  mw 
that  the  tenant  shall  sell  to  the  in-coming  tenant  or  landta* 
the  away-going  crop,  at  a  valuation :  this  means  at  the  tune 
of  harvest,  which  should  have  been  stated.   The  object  of 
this  clause  is  a  good  one  being   intended  to  do  away  tnj 
the  inconvenience   of  two  tenants  working  together  am 
occupying   parts    of   the    same    premises    for   nearly  t 
year    after    the    end    of    the    lease.    According  to  tv 
custom    of    this    country,    the    straw    belongs   to    tte 
new    tenant ;  valuation  therefore  applies  only  to  the  com, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing.  Excep- 
tion might  be  taken  to  the  custom  of  allowing  as  ves? 
away-going  crop  on  land  which  the  succeeding  tenant  is  pal- 
ing rent  for.    It  causes  the  inconveniences  which  this  varna- 
tion  is  intended  to  obviate,  and  it  requires  an  m-coming  tesiji 
to  have  more  capital  than  if  he  were  to  enter  and  sow  the  m  • 
but  as  it  is  usual  here  on  tillage  farms  that  the  rent  isastpw 
for  six  months  after  it  is  due,  the  custom  affords  a  security  w 
the  payment  of  the  last  half-year's  rent,  and  is  perhap8  Jf* 
obnoxious  than  the  law  of  hypothec,  which  has  of  late  so  agi- 
tated our  neighbours  over  the  Border.    Thirteenth :  Beam* 
power  to  the  in-coming  tenant  to  enter  and  sow  grass-see* i « 
the  away-going  crop,  and  in  the  club  lease  binds  the  tenant  u> 
harrow  or  roll  them  in,  he  being  paid  for  so  doing  by  valua- 
tion.   This  addition  is  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  dissweeawu 
than  the  in-coming  tenant  being  allowed  to  work  on  the  awiy- 
going  crop.    Fourteenth :  Requires  that  the  thrashing  mj 
grinding  mills  shall  be  kept  in  order,  and  so  left  by  the  tenant, 
who  shall  be  paid  for  them  by  valuation.     I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  bind  the  tenant  to  keep  these  machines  in  repair. 
for  they  are  his  own,  and  if  he  pleases  he  may  sell  them  and 
l: __i„- j  • \L_  : i ;I  - k.t  tlu»T are 


hire  machinery,  and  in  any  case  lie  is  only  paid  what  they  aw 
worth  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  I  know  it  has  been  eomjdautf 
that  an  enterprising  tenant  has  to  buy  an  old-fashioned  ma- 
chine, but  this  is  only  incidental  to  the  constant  ^P™*?"/]" 
in  mechanical  art,  and  would  in  time  happen  to  himself  u  » 
carried  his  first  thrashing-machine  about  with  him  all  Um  l*- 
Though  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  clause,  I  am  inclined 
to  tldnk  that  it  prevents  disagreements  and  waste  in  femora* 
Fifteenth :  Contains  a  list  of  unexhausted  niannres,  for  wnicft 
the  tenant  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  There  are  » 
the  club  lease  as  follows :  For  lime  applied  to  the  land  wU 
the  sanction  of  the  landlord  during  the  last  year,  the  cos. 
price  at  the  kiln ;  in  the  second  year  previous  to  the  end,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  price ;  in  the  third  year,  one-third  ot  iw 
cost  price.  For  undissolved  bones  applied  in  the  last  year  o 
the  term,  one-half  of  the  cost  price ;  and  in  the  second  oaf- 
quarter  of  the  cost  price.  For  guano,  or  other  ■WWT(- 
manure  applied  to  the  away-going  crop,  one-third  of  the  ce* 
price.  In  a  more  backward  state  of  knowledge  of  the  raise  ti 
manures  and  feeding  stuff  I  have  known  other  allowances »»« 
for  the  encouragement  of  farming,  but  at  the  present  tune 
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think  the  allowances  in  the  dub  leases  are  very  fair.  Six- 
teenth; Sett  oat  the  manner  in  which  all  arbitrations  and 
valuations  ire  to  be  made  and  conducted.  Each  party  is  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator,  and,  if  they  disagree,  they  appoint  an 
umpire  »  ho  ii  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute.  I  prefer  having 
the  ompre  appointed  before  the  arbitrators  hnow  what  the 
points  oT  difference  between  them  are.  Seventeenth :  The 
club  lease  jmits  altogether  a  clause  which  is  in  most  leases, 
uoely,  the  power  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent 
or  other  p-vments  covenanted  for,  of  wilful  breach  of  covenants, 
of  usignmeLt  or  hanlaraptcy,  and  of  failure  to  sow  the  arable 
lamb  with  wps.  Whether  the  landlord  should  have  this 
poaer  has  been  questioned.  There  are  people  who  say  tliat 
the  landlord  rho  supplies  the  land  is  like  the  merchant  who 
supplies  ruauo  or  machinist  who  lets  machines  for  hire,  and 
that  he  should  recover  for  use  qt  damage  at  common  law  the 


as  they  would  do.  I  would  just  point  out  this  difference. 
If  the  landlord  sues  for  his  rent  due  at  May-day,  or  for  damage 
sustained  by  breach  of  covenant,  the  tenant  is  going  on  with 
another  year's  occupation,  incurring  another  year's  rent,  and 
may  be  causing  more  damage.  To  make  the  cases  parallel,  the 
guano  merchant  should  be  bound  to  let  the  farmer  have  another 
year's  supply  of  guano  while  suing  him  for  the  first,  and  the 
machinist  should  furnish  a  second  machine  to  be  broken  while  he 
is  recovering  the  damage  done  to  the  former.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  tenant  who  went  off  in  spring,  leaving  the  farm 
unoccupied  and  nothing  sown.  Without  the  power  of  re-entering 
it  might  have  been  so  still,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  again,  or  it 
would  have  been  occupied  by  all  the  tramps  and  donkeys  in  the 
country  as  far  as  I  could  have  prevented  it,  Many  of  the  coven- 
ants which  I  have  noticed  would  bear  more  discussion  by  the  club, 
but  already  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience. 


BATES  AND  COUNTY  BOABDS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Durham  and  North  York 
Chancer  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Geaham  said:  Ton  will  all,  I 
oonbt  not,  have  felt  through  your  pockets  how  very  much  the 
payments  of  the  rates  have  increased  these  last  few  years,  and 
yon  are  also  aware  that  those  mil  entirely  on  the  tenants,  as 
property  brings  in  the  same,  or  rather  I  should  say  increased 
rto>  than  in  those  years  when  rates  were  so  much  lower.  I 
m»  pay  above  Is.  in  the  pound  more  than  I  did;  but  who 
«a  wonder  thereat  when  we  see  the  large  and  unnecessarily 
"Puto  buildings,  whose  name  is  legion,  that  are  erected, 
and  bang  so  over  the  county.  I  have  often  thought  it  a 
strange  anomaly  that  so  much  of  the  property  of  this  country 
shoald  he  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  bestir  ourselves  to  have  it  removed.  You 
we  aware  that  mines  (not  coal-pits,  though  these  are  far  too  low 
•awed  for  rates),wooda,  plantations,  shipping,  the  funds,  game, 
JM  personal  property,  are  all  exempted  from  rates.  The  time 
« i  sorely  gone  by  when  that  state  of  things  should  continue ; 
a  bet,  many  have  crept  in  that  were  never  intended  to  be 
fat.  Stoek-in-trade  is  actually  liable,  but  escapes  by  an  Act 
w  nempaon  that  has  to  be  annually  renewed.  Some  may 
think  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  at  the  various  values,  but  the 
■achinerv  is  already  provided  by  the  Government,  as  nothing 
*°befis£rer  and  easier  than  the  returns  from  the  Income  ana 
™paty~tax?  Why  should  one  part  of  the  community  pay 
"•  and  the  other  nothing,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  r  All  employments  have  their  accidents  and  worn-out 
^'people,  causing  an  increase  of  burdens  on  the  rates. 
***J  description  of  property  should,  I  think,  assist  in  keeping 
J^poor  of  the  country  in  which  that  property  is  located. 
Hoy  should  a  farmer  pay  rates  on  the  whole  of  his  rental,  and 
the  manufacturer  only  on  the  rental  of  his  buildings,  wherein 
ne  i*  nuking  so  much  larger  and  quicker  profits  P  Again, 
«°a*s  have  6  per  cent,  (of  course,  including  shops,  manufac- 
tories, kc.)  and  land  has  12  per  cent  taken  off  the  rental. 
•£*»  there  ahould  not  be  any  deductions  allowed,  as  I  know 
J«y  are  fiur  from  uniform  over  the  kingdom.  I  will  read  a 
■T  figures  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
rJi  '  *°  *k°w  th*  I™*  inct**8  m  tbe  rates ;  and  very  pro- 
woiy  an  addition  will  ere  long  be  made  thereto  in  the  shape 
of  an  eduueataon  rate,  and  perhaps  what  I  shall  call  a  turn- 
1*«  Rate  one  also.  I  hope  the  figures  will  not  prove  dry  to 
J<a  (1  will  make  them  as  few  as  possible),  but  you  will  best 
<*  from  them  the  great  increase.  If  there  be  errors  they  are 
aot  intentional  ones. 


Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 

the  poor  rates  £93,688,408 

Do.  personal,  not  assessed,  tar  exceeds  real  property. 
Amount  of  poor-rate  levied  in  1841  was ...        6,351,828 
Bo.  do.  1860       ...        9,573,772 

£3,221,944 
>'<",  the  average  of  wheat  in  1841  was  65s.  3d.  per  quarter ; 
« 1854-5-6  the  average  was  41s.  Id.,  being  23s.  2d.  less,  and 
'"  rates  higher.    Who  pays  those  increased  rates?  whether 


the  owner  or  occupier  I  leave  you  to  say.  Since  1834  the 
increase  of  expenditure  under  the  head  ol  county-rates  is 
£1,518,636.  Until  those  who  have  the  management  of  these 
expenaes  are  chosen  from  the  ratepayers,  I  fear  this  expendi- 
ture will  not  lessen,  but  increase.  Although  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  many  of  the  magistrates,  I  am  quite  of  the  opin- 
ion that  those  composing  the  "  County  ISoard"  ahould  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  also  from  that  body.  At  pre- 
aent  this  Board  ia  too  irresponsible,  and  composed  as  a  whole 
of  small  ratepayers.  I  think  there  ahould  be  no  ex  officio 
members.  It  waa  once  mooted  to  have  one  half  the  boaid 
magistrates  and  the  other  ratepayers ;  but  1  am  of  opinion  that 
whether  the  members  of  the  board  be  magistrates  or  rated  in- 
habitants, they  should  all  be  elected,  iou  may  depend  that 
when  those  who  pay  have  to  look  after  the  outgoing  of  the 
money,  it  will  be  more  closely  looked  into.  I  am  asking  no 
favour,  but  only  a  right,  when  I  any  that  every  description  of 
property  should  be  rated  and  those  who  pay  have  the  say  in 
the  expenditure.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  so  much  might 
be  said  that  I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum  ;  but  I  think  now 
sufficient  has  been  brought  before  you  to  cause  a  discussion 
and  an  expression  of  opinion.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by 
reading  the  following  resolutions,  which  should  be  followed  up 
by  a  petition  to  Parliament:— 1st.  That  the  exception  of  in- 
come arising  from  personal  property,  woods,  mines,  &c.,  &c.. 
from  the  poorVrate  is  not  only  unjust,  but  also  impolitic  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  therefore  requires  the 
serious  consideration  of  Parliament.  2nd.  That  the  income-tax 
assessment  affords  an  economical  means  for  levying  the  same. 
3rd.  That  the  county  boards  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Central  Chamber  to  ascertain 
whether  they  intend  to  take  any  action  on  any  of  these 
points. 

Mr.  Woolsb  seconded  the  proposition.  He  thought  that 
particular  industries  should  be  asaessed  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  worked  out  the  labourer  and  consequently  made 
him  a  pauper.  He  had  found  from  employing  pitmen  and 
agricultural  labourers  that  the  pitman,  as  a  rule,  waa  a  Car 
older  man  at  50  than  the  agricultural  labourer  at  70.  The 
pitman,  therefore,  came  for  relief  at  an  earlier  period  in  life 
than  the  agricultural  labourer.  Then  there  waa  the  educa- 
tional matter  coming  on,  and  they  would  want  to  put  that  on 
the  ratepayers,  which  would  be  unjust.  When  the  change 
took  place  in  the  union  law,  thia  town  aaved  the  first  year 
£200,  and  this  fell  on  the  agricultural  districts.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  paupers  came  from  the  lane  towns  where  manu- 
factories,  ironworks,  &e.,  quickly  worked  out  the  man,  making 
him  a  pauper  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  agricultural 
labour.  Thia,  and  questions  opening  out  of  it,  wanted  venti- 
lation, in  order  to  being  put  on  a  sound  basis.  Then  all  public 
improvements  and  outlay  of  that  nature  ought  to  be  distributed 
over  a  neriod  of  60  or70  years.  The  highways  should  come 
under  this  category. 

These  resolutions  were  carried  unaninrously. 
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LAND    THNUEB    AND    QEOUND    GAME. 


At  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Staindrop  Farmers*  Club, 
Major  CoCH&Uf e  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  laid :  My  own 
opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  mode  of  tenure  leans  to  the 
adoption  of  one  of  two  things,  either  a  Ion?  lease  or  yearly 
tenancy  fortified  by  a  compensation  clause  for  permanent  im- 
provements effected  by  the  tenant  to  meet  any  sudden  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy.  I  most  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  game,  as  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land.  I  know  it 
is  a  very  delicate  point  with  landlords,  but  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not properly  ventilate  my  snbject  without  some  allusion  to  it. 
A  tenant  ought  to  pay  a  fair  value  for  his  land  ;  this  being  the 
case,  can  it  be  just  or  right  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  game  and 
make  no  compensation  P  If  landlords  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  same  amount  of  hares  and  rabbits  as  our  forefathers  found 
sufficient  for  their  amusement,  no  reasonable  tenant  would 
object ;  but  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  kill  some  unprecedented 
number  of  head  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  This 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  tenant  sustaining  great  injury. 
It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  idea  of  enjoyment  has  been 
connected  with  the  practice,  not  of  sporting  out  of  daughter- 
ing  game.  When  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  fand 
it  is  generally  only  under  these  circumstances  that  a  landlord 
can  obtain  a  good  rent  for  his  land)  it  should  be  remembered 
that  under  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  a  tenant  has  as 
large  a  share  in  the  investment  of  the  capital  which  produces 
the  crop  as  the  landlord  has,  for  he  very  frequently  expends 
annually  a  larger  sum  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  rent  in 
the  purchase  of  manures ;  therefore  the  game  upon  a  farm 
feeds  not  only  on  the  produce  represented  by  the  rent  due  to 
the  landlord,  but  also  on  that  increased  produce  which  arises 
from  an  expenditure  of  the  capital  of  a  tenant.  Hares  and 
rabbits  live  exclusively  on  every  description  of  agricultural 
produce ;  the  former  are  not  satisfied  to  eat  to  appease  hun- 
ger, but,  like  the  chef  in  a  gourmand's  establishment,  they 
select  only  the  tit-bits,  and  bite  off  the  wheat  at  the  knots  or 
joints,  for  the  sake,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  saccharine  matter 
they  find  there,  as  the  grain  approaches  to  maturity.  In  met, 
at  no  time  are  the  crops  exempt  from  injury  caused  by  hares ; 
they  eat  the  tender  blades,  and  thus  retard  the  growth  of  the 
grain,  and  cause  it  to  come  to  maturity  later  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case ;  the  conseanence  is  that  the  grain  ripens  un- 
evenly and  the  sample  is  inferior.  It  is,  however,  not  my  ob- 
ject to  relate  the  natural  history  of  hare  and  rabbit,  though  I 
must  say  they  give  the  farmer  sufficient  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  food.  I  will  now  five 
you  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gayford,  of 
Rymer  House,  near  Thetford,  as  to  the  amount  of  produce 
consumed  by  hares  and  rabbits,  compared  with  that  by  sheep. 
The  experiment  was  confined  to  the  question  of  food  consumed, 
the  quantity  watted  by  hares  and  rabbits  being  ineapable  of  ac- 
curate determination.  A  large  outhouse  was  divided— at  one 
end  two  hogget  sheen  were  kept,  at  the  other  12  forge-abed 
tame  rabbits,  being  about  equal  in  size  to  hares.  The  food  was 
weighed  and  measured  to  both,  and  consisted  of  oats,  bran, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cut  clover.  Both  were  alike  well-fed,  and 
had  as  much  as  they  could  consume  without  waste.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  to  give  the  full  particulars  of  this  ex- 
periment, so  I  will  state  them  as  concisely  as  I  can.  The 
sheep  during  six  weeks  consumed  48st.  lOlbs.  8oc.  weight  of 
cut  clover,  bran,  carrots,  and  swede  turnips  (valued  at  19s. 
OH.).  During  the  same  period  the  12  rabbits  consumed  68st. 
7lbs.  14oz.  weight  of  the  same  description  of  food  (valued  at 
18s.  2|d.).  The  sheep  weighed  at  the  end  of  the  first  fort- 
night list.  81bs.,  and  the  rabbits  6st.  121bs.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  fortnight  the  sheep  weighed  list.  13}lbs.,  the  rabbits 
6st.  13|lbs.— increased  weiriit  of  sheen  5|lb8.,  rabbits  ljlb. 
The  greater  increased  weight  of  the  sheep  may  in  some  mea- 
sure he  attributed  to  the  rabbits  being  males  and  females,  and 
eonsequenily  did  not  settle  so  well  as  the  sheep.  At  the  end 
of  thethird  fortnight  the  sheep  weighed  12st.  5lbs.,  and  the 
rabbits  5st.  9Ubs.— increased  weight  of  sheep  6}lbs.,  decreased 
weight  of  rabbits  8flbs.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
rabbits  having  begun  to  breed,    From  the  foregoing  it  WW  be 


seen  that  the  12  rabbits  exceeded  the  two  sheep  ineensfflitiea 
of  food  by  nearly  23  stone  weight  (valued  at  4s.  5M.) ;  it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  4}  rabbits  during  a  period  of  nx  week* 
consumed  as  much  as  one  sheen.    In  this  estimate  bo  altar- 
anee  is  made  for  that  which  is  destroyed  by  hares  sad  nbtao. 
Sheep  are  generally  fed  on  a  particular  spot  and  est  wait  n 
given  them,  wasting  little.    With  wild  creatures  the  esse  ii 
different ;  they  waste  more  than  they  eat.   I  this  year  vit- 
nessed  the  effects  of  a  trial  made  by  a  friend  of  arineuhkhto 
my  mind  fully  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  results  of  the  expeh-     I 
ment  I  have  described.    He  enclosed  a  portion  of  a  clow  field 
with  a  game-proof  fence,  and  I  can,  without  euggentitic, 
state  that  the  enclosed  portion  yielded  considerably  more  Dun 
double  that  of  the  unenclosed.   In  a  former  part  of  my  address 
I  stated  that  I  believed  most  tenants  would  not  object  to  i     ] 
moderate  quantity  of  hares  being  kept  on  their  farms.  Ihw 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  damage  caused  by  them  in  the  hope 
that  landlords  will,  on  account  of  the  interests  of  their  taut, 
be  content  to  keep  a  moderate  supply  of  these  animals;  for  1 
am  sure  that  any  pleasure  they  can  derive  from  the  whoWe 
slaughter  of  them  cannot  compensate  for  the  great  injury    I 
they  inflict  on  their  tenants.    If  landlords  are  beat  spoa  hit-    ] 
ins;  grand  battues  and  killing  a  great  quantity  of  gsae,  I 
think  I  can  show  them  how  they  can  accomplish  it  wiftw* 
causing  that  great  injury  to  thear  tenants,  at  the  sum  tit* 
affording  more  amusement  to  their  friends.    Pheasants  bit 
be  reared  in  any  quantity.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of  I  «•  i 
Now,  as  these  would  be  bred  and  fed  by  the  landlord,  the  4i- 
mage  a  tenant  would  sustain  on  their  account  woaM  bemtfl, 
in  comparison  to  that  caused  by  hares  and  rabbits.   They,  * 
I  said  before,  would  be  fed  by  the  landlord;  where*  w 
tenants  are  victimized  by  the  hares  and  rabbits.   The  phea- 
sants would  in  a  great   measure   only  eat  that  which  w» 
given  them,  without  much  waste.    The  hares,  oa  the  con- 
trary, destroy  mueh  more  than  they  eat.    All  the  neU«  »- 
rounding  these  great  preserves  should  he  laid  down  is  pasta*, 
n  the  cultivation  of  which  the  tenant  need  not  expect  macs 
of  his  capital,  so  that,  at  the  worst,  he  would  oafr  lose  Ik 
rent  he  pays;  but  on  tillage  land  this  is  quite  different :  1 m 
loses  the  value  of  the  rent Tie  pays,  labour,  expenses,  ie., «. 
In  further  recommendation  of  my  proposed  plan  for  swheti- 
rating  pheasants  for  hares  and  rabbits,  I  think  I  may  fcg 
say  that  most  gentlemen  prefer  to  shoot  the  former  to  the 
latter ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  sportsman  to  allow  tore* 
to  pass  him  by.  rather  than  lose  a  chance  at  a  pheasant  In 
confirmation  of  this,  I  will  relate  what  took  place  in  a  «o«l 
not  far  from  Selaby.    There  was  a  large  party  of  shooters; 
and  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  land  came  prepared  will is 
thick  stick,  to  assist  the  beaters  in  driving  the  game,  wobaWj 
also  animated  by  the  hope  of  seeing  a  good  many  of  oil  ene- 
mies skin :  but  his  disgust  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed- when  he  saw  the  hares  that  were  driven  to  the  giw 
allowed  to  canter  past  without  notice,  and,  on  hu  impwrmg 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  to  shoot  them,  he  was  siuweredhy 
the  remark, M  We  do  not  care  about  shooting  hares :  we  prefer 
winged  game."    I  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  subject,  the 
security  of  the  capital  of  the  former,  whether,  under  the  de- 
agnation  of  "  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
or  more  briefly  *■  tenant-right."    An  occupier  of  land  seMon 
invests  his  capital  with  a  prospect  of  an  immediate  return. 
He  does  not  anticipate  that  a  targe  expenditure  in  drawn? 
and  enriching  worn-out  land  will  be  all  repaid  to  him  in  •>" 
first  rotation.    He  hopes  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  series  w 
improved  crops,  and  thereby  expects  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 
If  he  drains,  makes  new  buildings,  new  fences,  or  other  im- 
provements of  a  more  permanent  character,  it  will  require  t 
still  longer  period,  before  he  can  be  repaid.    A  tenant  shoaW. 
therefore,  either  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  farm  for  •> 
period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  receive  the  benefit  ot 
his  investment,  or  have  some  agreement  under  which  he  w  to 
be  repaid  in  fixed  proportions  for  his  outlay,  in  ease  bis  und* 
lord  shooM  tee  fit  to  resume  possession  ofhisfari^   Without 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  no  prudent  man  will  fret  largely 
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n  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  property  of  an- 
other. No  doubt  greet  agneettefftl  improvements  hate  been 
mads,  and  tenants  do  in  aur  inetnnoei  invest  their  capital 
hugely,  with  no  other  security  than  the  confidence  which  sub- 
bb(i  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  ia  honourable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  both  parties;  and  I  behove  in  no  other 
business  connexion  is  there  an  much  upright  dealing  on  treat. 
I  think  it  wae  Arthur  Young  who  remarked,  "Oive  a  man 
seeure  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  and  he  will  convert  it  into 
a  garden:  give  n  man  a  six-years*  leaae  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will,  by  the  expiration  of  hie  lease,  have  reduced  it  almost  to 
sterility."  With  regard  to  tenant-right,  I  am  totally  opposed 
to  any  legislative  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  us 
it  would  injuriously  afleet  the  rights  of  property,  and  certainly 
not  benefit  the  tenant.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  proper,  binding  agreement  between  landlord  and 


tenant,  that  would  protect  their  mutual  interests.  Were  the 
proprietors  of  some  large  estates  to  introduce  a  proper  and 
well-devised  agreement  on  tenant-right  amongst  those  farming 
their  lands,  it  would,  I  firmly  believe,  on  account  of  its  great 
success,  soon  become  general  in  this  country,  like  all  other  sa- 
lutary regulations  afsetine;  the  tenure  of  land.  The  contract 
entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  agriculture  may 
be  described  as  an  agreement  for  the  employment  of  one 
capital  upon  the  other*  The  capital  on  one  side  is  n  fixed 
one— via.,  land :  that  on  the  other  side  is  n  floating  one,  to 
be  employed  by  the  tenant  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  a 
part  of  which  capital  gradually  becomes  fixed  as  it  is  from 
time  to  time  invested  in  the  land,  increasing  its  productive- 
ness by  operations  more  or  less  permanent  in  their  nature. 
At  the  present  moment  tenant-right  does  exist  in  some 
counties. 


LEIOBSTEB    CHAMBER    OP    AGRICULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  this  chamber  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  Bill.  Mr.  T.  Wright 
presided. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  the  present  bill  was  not  at  all  what 
Utey  required ;  they  wanted  a  bill  to  exclude  all  foreign  cattle. 
There  were  many  reasons  at  this  time  why  it  was  most  im- 
portant a  proper  bill  should  be  brought  in.  At  present  they 
were  lighting  the  candle  at  both  ends.  They  were  aware  that 
the  best  cows  generally  went  to  London,  and  a  great  many 
necple  there  kept  400  or  600  of  the  best  cows  that  could  be 
found.  In  former  times  the  calves  produced  were  distributed 
through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  all  over  the  country, 
and  reared  so  as  to  supply  a  great  demand  in  the  market :  but 
under  the  existing  regulations,  foreign  and  English  cattle  being 
mixed  together,  no  calves  were  allowed  to  leave  London  alive ; 
and  os  account  of  this  they  were  not  now  worth  half-a-crown 
apiece  in  London.  The  consequence  was  that  many  calves 
bad  been  kiBed  and  buried,  because  there  was  no  market  for 
them.  The  price  of  milk  was  so  high  in  London  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  rear  calves— in  fact,  the  people  who  had  their  milk- 
wlks  were  not  rearers  of  calves.  If  Parliament  would  grant 
&  separate  market  for  English  cattle,  which  he  hoped  they 
loald,  this  thing  could  be  obviated.  If  all  foreign  cattle  and 
eheep  were  slaughtered  at  the  waterside,  all  these  calves  could 
!afc»  their  natural  course  to  the  formers  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts round  London,  and  help  to  supply  the  demand  for  cattle. 
At  present  the  graziers  of  Leicestershire  were  suffering  most 
materially  in.  this  way ;  those  men  in  Essex  and  Kent  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  theae  well-bred  English  calves 
vere  not  able  to  get  them,  and  consequently  had  to  go  to  the 
markets  in  Wales  and  everywhere  else,  and  buy  the  cattle 
a  inch  were  wanted  in  Leicestershire  ana  other  midland  coun- 
ties. They  must  impress  this  upon  Parliament  that  in  any 
measures  of  this  kind  every  out-port  where  foreign  cattle  were 
landed  moat  be  embraced  in  the  bill,  or  otherwise  it  would  be 
perfectly  futile.  They  should  also  impress  it  upon  the  Central 
Clumber  thus  their  members  should  oe  in  their  places  to  sup- 
port such  n  measure,  and  he  regretted  that  some  of  them  were 
not  present  that  day,  aa  he  believed  nearly  all  were  members 
of  the  chamber.  There  must  not  be  any  luxewarmneaa  in  this 
case,  for  if  their  membera  did  not  support  them  this  time  they 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  Half  measures  were  of  no  use, 
and  they  must  support  their  own  interests,  or  they  would  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  wall.  He  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
°  That  this  chamber  regards  with  satisfaction  the  Metropolitan 
foreign  Cuttle  Market  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  for  estab- 
lishing n  separate  market  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  foreign 
cattle ;  but  considers  it  essential  that  this  bill  should  place  all 
foreign  sheep  and  pigs  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  cattle, 
and  that  the  same  regulations  should  apply  to  all  otner  ports 
of  landing  in  the  United  Kingdom.'' 

Mr.  W.  Wright  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so 
rraainded  the  chamber  of  the  mischief  that  had  accrued  irom 
the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle  into  the  country,  and  con- 
dmnueuthoouMtsontothebai,  which  had  been  mainly  got 
up  by  the  butchers  and  cattle  salesmen  of  London, 


Mr.  Stride  (London)  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  propositions.  He  thought  all  foreign  cattle  onght 
to  be  kept  at  the  port  of  landine.  The  only  difficulty  he  could 
see  was  as  regarded  the  port  of  London.  He  considered  the 
restrictions  on  the  home  cattle  trade  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  had  given  the  market  a  monopoly  of  the 
foreign  trade.  Imports  had  more  than  doubled  since  the 
rinderpest  broke  out,  and  that  market  had  been  supplied  with 
foreign  cattle,  to  the  exclusion  of  English.  He  contended 
thatthe  restrictions  ought  to  be  on  foreign,  and  not  on  Eng- 
lish things,  which  should  have  more  freedom.  The  butchers 
had  found  out  the  result  of  these  restrictions,  and  those  who 
formerly  would  not  have  a  foreign  animal  in  their  shoos  would 
be  obliged  to  do  so ;  they  found  that  they  could  buy  them  at  a 
much  less  price,  and  sell  at  the  same  aa  they  were  selling  Eng- 
lish meat,  and  therefore  they  had  had  a  great  benefit  from  it. 
The  foreigners  were  now  making  very  great  efforts  to  retain 
the  monopoly  of  the  London  market ;  and  their  suggestion 
that  the  selling  of  foreign  cattle  should  be  confined  to  the 
metropolis  was  only  that  they  might  have  all  the  trade  to 
themselves.  That  must  be  altered,  and  they  must  keep  the 
foreigners  to  their  own  market.  Then  they  had  the  butchers :  the 
only  thing  thebutchers  feared  was  compulsory  slaughter.  If  com- 
pulsory slaughter  were  imposed  on  the  foreign  market,  they  said 
it  might  be  on  the  English ;  and  if  they  took  away  a  butcher's 
slaughter-house,  it  annihilated  his  trade :  it  was  the  slaughter- 
houses the  butchers  were  afraid  of,  and  nothing  else.  They 
said  they  did  not  care  about  the  rinderpest,  or  anything  else 
that  increased  the  price  of  meat ;  but  they  were  not  going 
to  submit  to  their  slaughter-houses  being  taken  away.  Com- 
pulsory alaughter  in  the  foreim  cattle  market  would  be 
opposed  very  much.  If  they  could  suggest  anv  plan  to  confine 
the  foreign  meat  to  certain  districts,  it  might  obviate  the 
difficulty. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Fill  moved  that  the  petition  be  adopted,  sent  for 
signature  to  the  various  markets  in  the  county,  and  then  for- 
warded by  the  secretary  to  some  member  of  Parliament  for 
presentation. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Harrison  moved  that  copies  of  the  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  members  for  the  county  and  borough  of  leicester,  and 
for  the  county  of  Rutland,  with  a  request  that  they  would 
support  the  views  of  the  meeting  in  their  places  in  Parliament. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Willson  said,  besides  the  edacation  question,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  discussed  on  the  29th  inst.,  there  were  two 
other  things  he  was  anxious  to  have  discussed.  One  was  the 
rating  question  as  suggested  by  I*rd  Berners,  and  the  other 
was  tbe  Turnpike  Trusts  Fill.  He  had  bee;  inundated  with 
papers  from  all  parts,  desirine  a  discussion  of  thelatter  before 
the  second  reading.  He  had  also  received  a  petition,  which 
declared  the  bill  to  be  unjust,  as  imposing  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  ratepayers,  while  the  users  of  the  road  would  escape  al- 
together. 
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The  meeting  wu  Adjourned  to  the  29th,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Turnpike  Trusts  BilL 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Chamber  was  afterwards  held  at 
the  Three  Crowns  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Fill  responded  for  the  Central  Chamber,  and  said 
they  had  not  made  it  their  object  to  take  up  what  were  called 
grievances.  They  did  not  think  the  British  fanner  presented 
himself  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when  he  was  in 
top-boots  and  tears.  He  did  not  in  this  way  elicit  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  come  forward  as  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  heard 
through  an  institution  of  this  sort,  to  tell  what  he  wished  to 
obtain,  and  to  take  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it.  And 
therefore  in  the  Central  Chamber  they  had  avoided  many  sub- 
jects which  might  have  given  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
but  out  of  which  would  have  come  very  little  result ;  and 
certainly  the  questions  which  they  had  discussed  had  been 
dealt  with  with  considerable  effect.  In  some  of  their  early 
meetings  at  the  Central  Chamber,  it  was  discussed  with  some 
warmth  whether  they  should  stick  to  the  league  principle  or 


not.    He  considered  a  league  to  be  a  number  of  jjfcnoai  wto 
came  together  with  pre-eonceived  opinions,  opinions  thaitt 
would  be  difficult  to  shake  by  arguments,  and  being  agreed 
upon  some  particular  point,  made  use  of  the  term  Itsgu 
merely  as  a  bond  of  association,  not  as  an  introment  for  opes 
discussion,  but  as  a  means  of  forcing  their  peculiar  opinions 
upon  their  fellow-creatures.    That  was  what  they  would  not 
do.    At  first  the  idea  was  that  they  should  be  merely  occupiers 
of  land ;  but  he  told  his  friends^hat  if  they  confined  it  to 
occupiers  of  land  their  institution  would  fall  to  the  growl 
But  it  was  urged  that  they  might  be  swamped  by  the  land- 
lords ;  and  he  replied  that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they 
were,  and  he  could  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  bad- 
owners  as  a  body  of  English  gentlemen  were  so  insusceptible 
of  impression  by  argument  that  they  would  lend  theroefas 
I  to  oppose  the  men  by  whom  their  rents  were  paid.   He  did 
{  not  think  they  could  bring  many  landlords  to  their  meeting, 
i  but  he  would  not  exclude  them ;  it  was  much  better  that  they 
]  should  be  present  and  hear  the  information  their  tenants  h*J 
i  to  give.    This  suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  they  had  not  sai- 
I  fered  from  it  in  any  way. 


THE    MIDLAND     FARMERS'    CLUB, 


At  the  annual  meeting,  Mr.  B.  H.  Masfen,  President,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Ford  was  elected  President,  Mr.  May  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Lowe  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Lythall 
Secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Trustees  and  a  committee 
were  also  appointed. 

The  President  read  the  following  resolutions  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill,  which  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Club  held  in  the  month  of  June  last :  "That,  whilst  admitting 
the  desirability  of  extending  the  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers,  this  Club  cannot  agree 
with  the  pro? isiona  of  Mr.  Fawoett's  Bill,  and  disapproves  of 
any  hasty  legislation  on  the  subject."  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Club  all  children  -between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
years  should  be  required  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  period 
in  each  year."  "  That,  considering  the  national  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  education,  the  expense  of  providing  the 
necessary  school-accommodation  ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  nubUc  purse." 

Mr .  Mat  read  a  paper  on  "  Agricultural  Shows :  their 
Object  and  Management.  He  had  selected  the  subject  for  two 
reasons— one,  that  he  might  amplify  and  explain  some  remarks 
which  he  made  at  Lichfield  a  short  time  since ;  and  the  other, 
because  he  thought  that  if  it  was  deemed  prudent  or  advisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  management  of  our  agricultural 
shows,  the  present  was  a  favourable  time  to  do  so,  as,  after  a 
rest  of  two  years,  a  change  would  not  be  so  apparent.  The 
subject  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  parts— fat  stock  and 
store  stock  shows.  Of  the  former  little  need  be  said,  except  in 
praise ;  London  and  Birmingham  taking  most,  if  not  all, 
honour.  Another  division,  however,  seemed  inevitable — na- 
tional and  local  shows.  Of  the  Boyal  he  knew  but  little, 
though  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  but  that  it  was  a  right  royal  show  no  one  who  had  at- 
tended its  meetings  conld  deny.  That  it  had  done  great  good 
by  disseminating  scientific  and  practical  information  was  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  but  whether  it  had  done  as  muoh  good  as  it 
might  have  done  with  its  patronage  and  the  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal was  doubtful.  Numerous  as  its  subscribers  were,  they 
were  not  a  fractional  part  of  the  farming  interest ;  and  the 
question  would  be  asked— Why  is  this  the  case  P  He  had 
heard  thoughtful  men  say  that  its  Council  wanted  fresh  blood 
of  the  tenant-farmer  class ;  and,  indeed,  on  looking  over  the 
list  of  names,  there  did  appear  a  large  proportion  of  noble- 
men, M.Ps',  scientific  men,  and  manufacturers  of  imple- 
ments. One  would  naturally  suppose  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  good  tenant-farmer  from  every  county  in  England  on 
the  Council,  so  that  its  cultivation,  interests,  and  peculiarities 
might  be  represented.  However,  as  Englishmen,  they  might 
be  justly  proud  of  the  society  as  being  the  first  of  its  class  in 
the  world.  With  regard  to  local  shows  he  thought  they  ought 
to  be  county  ones,  and  for  store  stock  only.  One  good  show 
in  each  county  would,  he  imagined,  be  amply  sufficient  to  re- 


present and  improve  its  stock  and  cultivation.  Host  of  tk 
small  local  shows  were  but  excellent  opportunities  for  compli- 
ments, eating,  drinking,  and  speechifying:  competitioa— 
properly  so  called— -was  out  of  the  question.  A  coontj  Mcir?, 
with  its  district  branches  for  field  and  fold  work,  seemed  tb 
right  idea,  but  how  to  carry  it  out  ?  To  begin  with,  he  to. 
no  doubt  that  all  local  shows  should  be  confined,  as  he  <» 
said,  to  store  stock,  and  this  stock  ought  to  be  shown  in  hwraj 
store  condition.  London  and  Birmingham  were  the  places  i* 
fat  stock,  and  Christmas  the  time  for  exhibiting  it.  What  .w 
wanted  at  the  local  shows  was  specimens  of  the  best  breed  v 
flocks  and  herds.  Of  course  good  males  were  the  fint  con- 
sideration ;  but  here  they  met  with  a  great  obstacle  to  taer 
store  ideas.  Male  animals,  whether  horses,  bulls,  raics,  or 
boars,  were  usually  shown  as  fat  as  they  could  be  ■**; 
Whose  fault  was  this— the  breeder's  or  the  purchaser*: 
The  purchaser's  mainly ;  for  whilst  buvers  selected  male  mjb*j 
with  every  bone  hidden  and  with  skins  as  soft  as  a  tooled 
hair  or  wool  unnaturally  fine,  breeders  would  feed,  and  hoa*, 
and  clothe.  Even  our  valuable  Shropshire  sheep,  so  soJ&. 
and  justly,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  lean  meat  W"1 
feared,  losing  this  characteristic,  from  the  false  taste  of  the  »:• 
The  highest  prizes  a  society  could  afford  ought  to  be  offered  w 
male  animals,  for  there  was  the  nation's  sheet-anchor  for  fcw- 
smd  breeders  wonld  not  exhibit  in  force  without  probable  i*- 
rauneration.  The  lately-introduced  fashion  of  jumping  hunting 
horses  he  took  to  be  a  good  one,  as  proving  the  temper » 
performance  of  the  animals,  and  being  moreover  a  sootk  « 
great  attraction  to  visitors.  Perhaps  there  was  now  a  faww' 
of  offering  too  many  prizes .  Better  a  few  and  good  «"**' *"*. 
many  and  worthless.  What  was  wanted  was  a  fair  sampte  « 
a  man's  herd  or  flock,  not  a  small  fraction  of  it  prepare  «« 


purpose  for  the  judges'  hand  and  the  public  eye.  As  a  rak «*■ 
exhibition  of  very  young  stock  he  took  to  be  sn  error,  lift*"* 
ought  not  to  be  shown  in  less  numbers  than  pairs ;  and  low 


are  not  too  many  for  milking  cows  or  cows  in-mt«.  i- 
judging  this  class  of  animals  great  attention  ought  to  he  p* 
to  their  milking  properties.  Of  course  good  frame  and  at* 
flesh  were  desirable ;  but  milk  being  the  qualification  aimed  si, 
shape,  size,  and  fleah  were  of  secondary  importance.  tv« 
ought  to  be  shown  in  pens  of  ten  or  twenty,  and  it  wea«j"* 
or  rams  must  be  exhibited,  the  same  remark  wooM  »& 
good.  Clipping  or  unfair  shearing  should  be  stringentM>" 
countenanced.  The  object  of  all  agricultural  societies  wis* 
improvement,  any  man  much  in  advance  of  his  fellows  oarn 
to  receive  especial  notice  or  favour.  The  mode  of  disfrnbatiaj. 
prizes  in  the  implement  department  he  did  not  understaitf. 
Intelligent  men  were  usually  chosen  as  judges ;  but  how  cc*i^ 
they  judge  unless  they  had  an  engineer  at  their  elbow,  »«J» 
dynamometer  at  command  P  How  many  men  who  act  as  ism* 
of  implements  at  our  local  shows  have  any  mechamcalwo  * 
ledge,  properly  so  called?    Few  implements  are  tried, 
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though  he  admitted  that  as  a  rale  no  men  are  such  good  judges 
a  the  practical  ones  who  try  the  implements  on  their  farms, 
yet  how  can  they  do  this  in  the  show  yard  P  Perhaps  the 
safest  and  best  mixes  to  be  given  in  this  department  at  onr 
local  shows  would  be  for  the  best  general  exhibitions,  and  as  a 
rale  it  might  be  safe  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  Royal  in  all 
new  implements.  With  regard  to  the  corn  and  roots,  he  pre- 
sumed that  six  turnips  or  cabbages  or  a  bag  of  wheat  or  barley 
were  aids  to  success  in  the  show  yard,  bat  not  proofs  of  pro- 
gress on  a  farm.  He  was  afraid  they  were  no  true  specimens 
of  the  general  crop,  for  the  man  who  won  was  usually  the 
man  who  made  a  business  of  showing,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  best  farmer,  flowers  and  music  were  always  agreeable 
adjnncti  to  a  show.  Covered  pens  and  stalls  were  desirable, 
valuable  animals  being  often  withheld  from  fear  of  exposure. 
All  societies  should  endeavour  to  have  a  reserve  fund  for  a 
rainy  day ;  and,  as  a  rule,  shows  should  be  held  in  populous 
districts,  where  there  was  good  railway  accommodation.  As  to 
the  selection  of  officers,  he  thought  the  president  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  place  where  the  show  was  held, 
and  be  a  popular  and  influential  nobleman  or  landowner. 
There  should  be  two  vice-presidents,  both  farmers  and  able 
men,  who  would  be  willing  to  work.  The  dinner  should  take 
place  at  three  o'clock  and  not  at  four,  which  was  now  the  usnal 
hoar.  The  toast-list  he  should  decidedly  curtail,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  routine  ones.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
occupy  the  best  and  main  part  of  the  evening  with  matter 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  should,  of  course,  receive  a  loyal  and  hearty  reception ; 
bat  the  next  toast — that  of  The  Bishop  and  Clergy — he  should 
omit;  as  also  the  naval  and  military  one.  Bui  if  it  be  still 
thought  prudent  to  retain  these  time-honoured  toasts,  let 
them  he  given  without  acknowledgment.  The  toasts  of  The 
President  and  Success  to  the  Agricultural  Society  should  be 
pat  into  the  hands  of  an  influential  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
who  should  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  parti- 
cular fiews  upon  farming.  There  were  many  very  important 
robjecto  which  might  be  introduced,  and  which  could  only  be 
discussed  and  ventilated  on  such  occasions,  simply  because  the 
same  people  do  hot  often  meet.  The  weight  and  authority  of 
the  opinion  of  an  influential  president  might  modify  and  im- 
prove many  matters,  or  at  all  events  induce  conversation  about 
them.  The  other  toasts  might  follow  in  much  the  same  order  as 
now;  bnt  according  to  his  plan  the  first  and  best  part  of  the 
wening  would  be  devoted  to  the  most  important  toasts,  which 
vm  not  now  the  case.  Mr.  May  concluded  with  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  topics  which  might  be  discussed  at  the  dinners 
— snch  as  the  American  method  of  cheese-making ;  the  French 
method  of  rearing  and  feeding  poultry ;  the.  meat  supply  and 
the  importation  of  meat  dead  and  alive ;  game,  labourers'  cot- 
tages, Tillage  schools,  rural  life  abroad. 

Mr.  Lowx  was  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  societies  had 
tan  very  useful  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  iu  which 
exhibitions  had  been  held.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  May  as  to 
the  over-feeding  of  store  stock,  and  that  the  purchasers  them- 
selves were  responsible  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  exhibition 
of  implements,  he  was  sorry  the  Royal  Society  had  latterly 
allowed  the  introduction  of  so  many  toys  and  gim-cracks  into 
the  show  yard,  that  it  looked  more  like  a  bazaar  than  an  agri- 
cultural exhibition. 

Mr.  Brawn  thought  agricultural  shows  had  been  greatly 
instrumental  in  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  country, 
and  that  they  had  g[iven  the  agricultural  community  oppor- 
tunities of  selecting  implements  which  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  various  operations  of  agriculture  in  a  manner 
not  only  advantageous  to  themselves  bnt  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  This  beine  the  case  he  regretted  that  there  were 
»any  farmers  who  would  not  join  those  societies,  and  one  of 
the  chief  objections  which  they  urged  against  define  so  was 
that  the  management  of  the  shows  was  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  exhibitors.  He  did  not  know  how  far  this  could  be 
avoided ;  but  he  himself  believed  that  it  was  of  some  im- 
portance that  the  principal  exhibitors  of  stock  should  not  be 
asked  to  take  the  cnief  part  in  the  management  of  the  shows. 
lie  concurred  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  May  that  some  of  the 
routine  toasts  at  the-  dinners  might  be  very  well  dispensed 
with ;  for  it  must  be-  borne  in  mind  that  fanners  often  come 
from  very  remote  parts,  and  but  for  once  in  a  year,  and  who 
did  not  want  to  hear  dry  details  of  what  they  knew  bnt  little 
about,  but  yet  would  be  delighted  to  listen  to  something  which 


t  to  their  own  occupation  and  calling.    He  moved 


that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  May  for 
his  very  able  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall,  alluding  to  the  remark  in  the  paper 
that  heifers  should  never  be  exhibited  in  less  than  pairs,  said 
that  the  Herefordshire  Society  had  adopted  a  plan,  with  re- 
ference to  female  stock,  of  handicapping  exhibitor*,  every  one 
of  whom  was  required  to  show  two  animals  for  every  60  acres 
of  land  he  occupied.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society  the  Rev* 
Archer  Clive  exhibited  no  less  than  twenty-six  breeding  cows 
as  his  quota.  This  plan  gave  small  occupiers  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  larger  ones.  As  to  sheep,  he  had  lately  visited  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  the  farmers  there 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Boyal  Society  had  injured  their 
breed  by  requiring  so  much  fineness  of  coat  in  animals  sent 
for  exhibition,  and  that  to  meet  these  requirements  the  sheep 
were  becoming  much  less  robust  and  hardy  than  they  formerly 
were. 

Mr.  Fowlkr  remarked  that  the  system  of  handicapping,  to 
which  Mr.  lythall  had  alluded,  would  be  only  practicable  at 
strictly  local  shows,  as  the  conveyance  of  many  animals  would 
cost  too  much. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  handi- 
capping, as  a  rule,  was  injudicious,  although  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  it  was  desirable.  With  regard  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Cotswold  sheep,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lythall,  no 
doubt  the  remark  might  be  right  in  respect  to  that  particular 
kind  of  stock ;  but  he  might  mention,  as  applicable  to  a  point 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  May,  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Show  the  only  local  considerations  which  at  all  in- 
fluenced the  managers  were  in  regard  to  Shropshire  sheep.  To 
this  breed  a  distinct  class  was  allotted— a  step  which  had 
proved  one  of  the  most  important  ever  taken  by  the  Birming- 
ham Society ;  and  everyone  would  admit  that  its  results,  as 
evinced  during  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  had  been 
most  beneficial.  That  it  was  possible  to  feed  Shropshire  sheep 
too  fat  for  useful  breeding  purposes  he  would  accept  upon  the 
authority  of  a  practical  man  like  Mr.  May ;  but— and  this 
was  one  of  the  great  points  in  favour  of  the  breed— the  mut- 
ton from  them  never  came  to  table  too  fat ;  and  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  liberal  feeding  of  young  stock  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  causes  in  its  improvement.  With  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  agricultural  shows,  he  should  feel 
rather  diffident  about  making  any  observations,  especially  as  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  considered  that  these  matters  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  practical  agricultu- 
rists, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  himself  and  a  few 
fellow-townsmen  had  set  to  work  to  organise  the  Bir- 
mingham Society,  not  from  any  impression  as  to  their  own 
abilities,  bnt  at  the  period  referred  to  they  had  not  that  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  many  intelligent  agriculturists  which 
they  had  fortunately  obtained  during  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and  if  they  had  waited  for  the  formers  to  move  in  the  first 
instance  the  show  might  never  have  been  established.  The 
first  question  which  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  was  that  of  classification.  Although  the  Smith  - 
field  Club  had  then  been  in  existence  some  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  Birmingham  Council  took  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance of  them  by  adopting  the  system  of  classifying 
animals  by  breed  instead  of  age — a  system  which  the 
SmithfieldJ  Society  speedily  adopted.  The  arrangement  of 
a  prize  list — which  at  first  sight  seemed  a  very  simple 
matter— was  in  reality  a  work  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  required  very  careful  consideration.  Indeed,  a  prize- 
list  should  never  assume  a  settled  form ;  for  nearly  every  year, 
and  in  nearly  every  department,  some  changes  were  found  to 
be  necessary.  Probably  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Birmingham  Show  some  further  changes  would  be 
deemed  advisable ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  county 
societies  had  erred  in  laying  down  certain  rules,  and  adhering 
to  them,  year  after  year,  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  au 
change.  He  thought  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
changes  made  in  the  national  and  larger  societies  should  be 
an  example  in  that  respect  to  the  local  ones.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  county  shows  should  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  May,  he  held  that 
the  exldbition  of  roots  and  corn  was  a  very  important  feature 
in  every  respect.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  conversed  with  formers 
in  reference  to  this  department  of  the  show  in  Birmingham, 
and  they  considered  that  no  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  w* 
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eiety  wu  more  important,  or  had  tan  mow  beneficial.  The 
roots  exhibited  weie.  no  doubt,  nicked  specimens,  and  the 
corn  also  might  be  selected:  bat  still,  the  roots  mast  be  the 
heaviest,  and  the  grains  of  corn  the  largest  and  of  the  best 
quality,  to  obtain  the  premiums.  If  specimens  of  any  root 
weighing  saj  151bs.  were  exhibited,  when  lOlbs.  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  weight  attainable,  improved  culti- 
vation was  thereby  stimulated,  and  what  were  formerly  looked 
.upon  as  exceptional  soon  became  only  average  specimens. 
'Indeed,  it  would  be  found  that  the  maximum  of  size  and  qua- 
lify ten  years  ago  was  not  the  average  now.  With  regard, 
also,  to  the  selection  of  com,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  com- 
plain, but  rather,  perhaps,  to  buy  a  sample,  even  at  the 
price  of  a  guinea  a  bushel,  and  to  follow  out  the  plan  of 
selection  on  their  own  farms.  With  regard  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Show,  it  had  only  recently  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  the  present  non- 
classification  of  potatoes,  by  which  a  small  ash  leaf  was  often 


placed  next  in  competition  with  a  "king"— an  incongruity 
which  might  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  some  general 
system.  Concerning  the  dinners  connected  with  agricultural 
exhibitions,  he  thought  the  opportunity  should  always  be 
taken  of  explaining,  clearly  ana  distinctly,  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  and  that  some  one  gentleman  should  be 
invited  to  offer  remarks  upon  its  strong  and  weak  points,  and, 
perhaps,  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  usefulness 
might  be  farther  increased*    A  practical  agriculturist,  land 


agent,  or  landowner,  would  always  have  ismettoag  to  nj 
upon  one  or  other  points  connected  with  the  agriesltsn  of 
his  own  neighbourhood;  and  in  this  manner  muck  ishshk 
information  would  be  elicited.  In  eonetarieu,  Mr.  Wrij 
referred  to  the  county  shows,  expressing*  . 

were  unquestionably  improving  every  year,  and  that  ussy  of 
them  were  now  equal  to  what  the  Royal  Show  ones  wu;  sai 
he  was  also  glad  to  perceive  that  there  was  evidence*  in  eray 
part  a  desire  to  make  them  as  practically  useful  u  pos- 
sible. 

The  PnsiDBirr  concurred  with  Mr.  Hay  in  the  oeima 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  should  he  mainly  composed  of 
practical  men.  Be  admitted  that  the  council  new  eoatusei 
some  very  able  men ;  but  still  he  bad  heard  from  mmtof  in 
members  that  the  stealer  portion  of  the  work  mil  earn  the 
few.  He  thought,  however,  this  was  entirely  their  own  nth, 
in  that  they  did  not  have  a  larger  number  of  practical  mie  to 
assist  them  in  their  endeavours  to  make  the  society  si  tiadj 
useful  as  possible.  He  corroborated  Mr.  May»i  murk  that 
if  store  stock  were  now  usuaBy  fed  so  fat  ss  to  bo  iaessu* 
tated  for  breeding  purposes,  the  blame  must  be  laid  swathe 
purchaser,  and  gave  it  as  his  own  experience  that  it  ess  akv 
lutely  necessary  to  fatten  rams  before  it  wm  possible  toss* 
customers  for  them.  He  did  not  think  the  exhibiting  of  rteci 
in  large  numbers  wu  at  all  practicable,  as  no  man  wtmU  be 
willing  to  drive  say  twenty  or  thirty  cows  or  sheep  s  dims* 
of  some  fifty  miles  for  the  sake  of  competing  for  a  Bream 


WHEAT    IN    AMEEICA. 

[TSUSS1ATTO   TBOX  THE  VRENCn.] 


The  American  journals  are  much  occupied  with  wheat,  and 
an  agriculturist  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Louis  Bolhnan, 
of  Bloomington,  has  devoted  a  very  longand  interesting  article 
to  it,  which,  without  going  backt  o  the  Deluge,  is  not  less  dili- 
gent in  searching  out  the  origin  of  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the 
Wow  World.  He  attributes  it  to  a  companion  of  Cortex,  who  find- 
ing some  grains  of  the  precious  cereal  in  a  bale  of  rice  brought 
from  Spam,  sowed  them,  and  obtained  a  crop,  the  descendants 
of  which  covered  the  fields  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Pacific.  However  this  may  be,  the  introduc- 
tion of  wheat  into  the  Island  of  Elizabeth  (Massachusetts) 
dates  from  1002,  and  from  1614  into  Virginia  j  in  1718  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1746  New 
Orleans  received  by  the  Wabash  the  first  cargoes  of  wheat. 
Such  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  commerce  which  must 
occupy  a  most  inportant  position  in  the  annals  of  the  Western 
States,  and  which  has  rendered  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi so  essential  to  their  prosperity  that  it  has  become  with 
them  a  Question  of  life  or  death,  and  that  any  sacrifice,  how- 
ever costly,  must  be  made  to  maintain  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
political  revolutions  and  violent  changes  they  may  be  subject  to 
Seeing  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
ceed 170,176,020  bushels  (21,272,003  an.)  •  whilst  that  of 
maize  has  risen  to  822,604,528  bushels  (102.836,816  qrs.),  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  the  first  occasions  an  amount  of 
business  and  represents  a  commercial  value  that  arc  not  much 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  second. 

The  region  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  extends  from  the 
83rd  to  the  43rd  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  embraces  Ohio, 
the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  New  York,  all  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  which  have  become 
the  chief  centres  of  the  culture  and  production  of  wheat.  The 
first  rank  belongs,  without  dispute,  to  Ohio,  the  crop  of  which 
reached  in  1860  the  sum  of  28,000.000  bushels,  which  repre- 
sents about  164  bushels  per  head  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ar- 
gillaceous soil  of  Ohio,  which  reposes  upon  a  subsoil  of  an 
equally  clayey  nature,  produces  therefore  16}  bushels  per 
head  of  the  population ;  whilst  that  of  Indiana,  with  a  more 
fertile  soil  yields  only  8}  bushels ;  and  that  of  Illinois,  with  a 
soil  still  richer  than  either,  does  not  exceed  7}  bushels.  Virgi- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  as  well  ss  New  York,  formerly 

*  In  1867  the  wheat  crop,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
was  estimated  at  226,000,000  bushels, 


produced  considerable  quantities  of  wheat ;  but  on  nirj 
points  of  New  York  State,  the  ancmnt  return  of  25  busWs 
per  acre'1,  has  fallen  to  6  bushels ;  and  in  Maryland,  Virguu*, 
and  Delaware,  a  great  number  of  localities  are  menbooed,iB 
which  the  culture,  formerly  very  productive,  will  no  long* 
cover  the  expense.  It  is  the  consequence  oftUWyskn* 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  for  which  the  agriculturists  of  both  tte 
United  States  and  of  Europe  have  so  much  reproached  tfc 
American  farming,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  mtcrested  pro- 
testations, has  now  become  umfaU  accompli,  bearing  the  cha- 
racteristic name  of  "  culture  a  routnmee?  and  "  F«y«* 
culture?  according  to  the  energetic  expression  of  »«» 
J-fehig.  4    .     t^l. 

With  the  question  of  the  production  of  cereals  n.cfawj 
connected  that  of  openings  and  means  of  conunnsicston- 
Now,  before  1860,  the  North-Westcrn  States  scarcely  drew*; 
of  that  network  of  railways  which  has  since  coTtrsd  in* 
furrowed  them.  The  most  enterprising  minds  imsjnaw  no- 
thing beyond  one  line  which  might  place  the  Eastern l  State  « 
communication  with  Saint  Louis.  But  the  example  of  fogiua 
was  not  long  in  reflecting  itself  on  the  other  side  oMW 
Atlantic,  and  in  a  few  years  the  transformation  was  cojBj*r 
The  influence  of  railways  over  the  development  of  pwnca» 
is  truly  marvellous:  it  has  acted  with  the  rapidity  of  in- 
ning, and  uncultivated  regions  have  been  covered,  m  byeo- 
chantmenVwith  rich  fields  clothed  with  the  appesrsace  ota 
garden.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  has  seised  the  m  •» 
this  revolution  u  marked  by  acts,  the  recital  of  which  wouw 
lead  us  too  mr,  but  which  bears  witness  to  the>ctivH*  sad  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  American  pioneer.  . 

In  comparing  the  table  of  waya  of  coinmunicahoa  on  w 
Western  States  in  1860  and  186&wemay  obtain  as  aim* 
the  progress  that  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  jwdneaon 
of  wheat,  have  accomplished  in  that  decennial  period  i 

Michigan..,  342*  miles  7991  mil* 

Wisconsin,  20      »  M$    » 

Iowa   0      n  m    • 

Dlinoia 110*    „  „ Mg      p 

Indiana  ...  228     n  ...  Wgt     n 

Ohio   675*    „  *,Wty  .1,.  rt, 

We  may  say  that  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ismuaujsa  the  o 

tension  of  the  culture  of  wheat  is  in  exact  W**"!? 
that  of  the  means  of  transit^  and  that  the  what  W<» 
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in  the  United  States  has  no  other  limit  than  that  of  the 
network  of  railways.  The  line  projected  from  the  Pacific  is 
destined  to  carry  life  and  wealth  to  the  uncultivated  plains  it 
will  encounter  in  its  course. 

Seeing  that  in  the  last  decennial  period  the  production  of 
wheat  in  America  has  increased  about  70  nor  cent,  the  price 
has  never  maintained  a  maximum  so  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  not  that  the  American  market  has  been  free  from 
fluctuations,  or  that  it  has  not  had  its  seasons  of  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  aa  well  as  in  all  other  commodities ;  but  the 
sverage  has  newer  fallen  below  a  rate  sufficiently  remunerative 
without  reason  to  attribute  that  phenomenon  to  any  other 
cause  than  the  increase  of  the  consumption  in  the  interior  and 
the  importance  of  the  foreign  demand.  If  the  demand  for  the 
interior  had  only  increased  in  proportion  with  the  population, 
the  average  prices  would  not  have  reached  so  high  a  figure. 
But,  at  the  same  time  the  population  became  more  numerous, 
the  extraordinary  development  of  manufacture  opened  to 
agriculture  new  channels  of  disposal.  To  judge  or  the  im- 
portance of  that  movement  we  shall  go  back  to  the  statistics 
for  1890,  which  will  enable  us  to  follow,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
for  example,  the  simultaneous  progress  of  agriculture  and 
aunu&cture,  and  to  estimate  the  rapidity  of  their  parallel 
march.  Now,  whilst  the  production  of  maise  increased  18 
per  cent.,  wheat  20  per  cent.,  horses  63  ner  cent.,  cattle  40  per 
cent.,  and  pigs  15  per  cent  metallurgic  manufacture  exhi- 
bited an  increase  of  800,  and  other  manufactures  90,  and  the 
mercantile  marine  260  per  cent. 

What  is  now  the  importance  of  the  onenings  offered  by  the 
foreign  markets  •  The  examination  of  this,  and  showing  how 
he  apnndates  the  importance  of  the  foreign  wheat  trade,  will 
eonelade  the  review  of  Mr.  Bollman's  work. 

The  author  first  reminds  us  that  in  an  article  on  the  pro- 
iaetioa  and  consumption  of  wheat  in  Prussia,  Mr.  Judd,  the 
American  Minister  at  Berlin,  remarks  that  "the  official  sta- 
tistics hsi  not  stated  exactly  the  amount  of  the  returns  of 
wheat  in  the  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  that  all  the 
attempts  to  furnish  the  details  for  remedying  this  defect  in  the 
information  had  given  no  results."  We  xnow  how  little  foun- 
dation there  was  for  this  assertion  ;  for  lastly,  again,  this 
journal  published,  according  to  the  Bdgym  Momtewr,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  harvest  in  Prussia,  emanating  from  the  Prussian 
Government  itself,  and  conformable  with  the  documents  of  the 
tame  kind  published  every  year  at  the  same  period.  But  if 
(thanks  to  the  precision  of  its  administrative  mechanism  and 
the  zeal  of  its  official  statistitians)  Prussia  has  been  enabled  to 
make  an  inventory  of  its  agricultural  wealth  and  to  give  every 
year  an  approximate  valuation— -a  per-centage  of  the  result  of 
the  harrest—Russia  is  much  behindhand  in  this  respect.  We 
oaa  undsntand  thai  the  immense  extent  of  its  territory,  the 
foersity  of  races  by  which  it  is  peopled,  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  the  idioms  that  an  spoken  in  it,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  communications,  render  it  very  difficult  to  collect  docu- 
ments on  the  production  of  cereals,  and  especially  to  publish 
them  at  the  proper  time.  Alter  having  deplored  this  blank, 
which  we  regret  with  him,  the  American  author  goes  into 
long  and  minute  calculations  in  order  to  establish  the  baJance- 
sheet  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  cereals,  and  par- 
ticularly wheat,  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  and  conclud- 
ing from  it  the  extent  of  the  demand  that  the  American 
producer  may  he  called  upon  to  supply. 

Naturally,  England  offers  itself  to  him  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  wants  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  incessant,  and  it  is  only 
W  means  of  a  regular  importation  that  it  can  supply  the  wants 
w  its  consumption.  Now  things  were  not  always  presented  in 
this  state  amongst  our  neighbours ;  for  in  1792,  for  example, 
they  imported  209,225  bushels  of  wheat,  and  exported 
2,902,591  bushels.  That  was  also  the  last  year  in  which  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports.  From  that  period  up  to  1846 
(thanks  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  to  the 
pmdigkma  development  of  the  manufacturing,  industry)  the 
amount  of  the  annual  deficiency  has  constantly  increased,  and 
it  oscillated  between  5  and  28  million  bushels.  In  1848,  when 
the  potato  disease  had  still  more  aggravated  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  harvest,  the  importations  rose  to  24,793,564  bushels, 
or  4S,514,921  bushels  including  flour.  In  1839  England  im- 
ported 28  million  bushels  of  grain,  of  which  wheat  figures  for 
*G  millions,  famished  chiefly  by  the  states  of  Continental 
Europe  say,  Prussia,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  Den- 
»ui,  and  the  Low  Countries, 


Mr.  Lewis  Bollman  regards  France  as  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  consumption.  He  says  as  much  of 
Prussia,  which  in  1839  contributed  the  largest  portion  of  the 
English  supply ;  hot  he  speaks  of  this  circumstance  as  quite 
an  exceptional  thing,  and  ranges  Prussia  with  France  in  the 
category  of  those  countries  that  can  habitually  depend  upon 
their  own  resources,  but  do  not  offer  a  considerable  excess 
disposable  for  exportation. 

With  a  population  of  forty  millions.  Austria  produces 
annually  94,824,081  bushels  of  wheat :  and  as  the  consumption 
is  2}  bushels  per  head  of  the  population,  it  consumes 
90,000,000  bushels,  leaving  only  4,824,881  bushels  for  seed ; 
from  whence  our  author  concludes  that  it  must  draw  from 
Poland  and  Euasia  the  wheat  which  it  sometimes  exports  to 
England. 

In  regard  to  the  resources  disposable  for  exportation  Mr. 
Lewis  Bollman  places  the  rest  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the 
same  footing  as  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  admits  also  that,  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  the  potato  occupies  fl  large  space  in  the 
alimentary  regimen  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  this  circum- 
stance may  contribute  to  an  increase  of  the  disposable  grain 
for  exportation ;  but  he  observes  also  that  the  attack  of  the 
disease  in  1845  has  rendered  the  orop  very  uncertain,  and  that 
consequently  England  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  deceived 
in  her  calculations  if  it  looked  to  that  quarter  tor  the  com- 
pletion of  its  foreign  supplies. 

Alone  therefore,  of  all  the  continental  states,  Russia 
produces  much  beyond  the  wants  of  its  consumption.  The 
Southern  proviees  of  the  empire  are  the  true  granaries  of 
European  abundance,  and  the  production  of  wheat  there  is 
only  limited  by  the  vices  of  the  system  of  husbandry,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  internal  communication. 

Alter  having  thus  regulated  the  amount  of  each,  Mr. 
Bollman  naturally  turns  upon  himself,  and  points  out  to  the 
American  producers  the  vast  field  opened  to  them  in  the 
markets  of  Europe.  He  therefore  directs  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  enters  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  with  technical  details,  which  we  shall  dispense  with 
recording.  He  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  is 
favourable  to  wheat,  of  its  composition,  and  concludes  with 
very  interesting  considerations  on  the  enemies  which  threaten 
it.  But  the  warnings  and  good  advice  he  lavishes  on  Russia 
mat  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  those  around  him ;  for  it  is  not 
well  proved,  in  spite  of  the  incidents  of  a  polemic  carried  on 
in  our  columns,  that  the  American  cultivator  is  not  himself 
subject  to  grave  reproaches,  and  that  by  the  generalisation  of 
his  system  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil  to  the  utmost,  he  does  not 
loll  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs,  and  thus  pre- 
pare for  himself  bitter  regrets  on  the  very  near  future.  The 
lesson  is  worth  the  trouble  of  studying,  and  the  example  of 
Australia  affords  one  proof  more  of  the  serious  incon- 
veniences of  a  system  whieh  the  most  eminent  of  American 
agriculturists  themselves  have  severely  condemned. 

E.  Ciizkeu. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  GRBI,  OF  DILSTON.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lee,  Dilston,  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
club  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  from  them  their 
chief  supporter,  and  they  deeply  felt  their  loss ;  but  they 
must  be  thankful  he  was  spared  to  them  so  long :  for  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years  he  was  very  seldom  abaeut  from 
their  meetings.  To  the  young  members  he  (Mr.  Lee) 
might  say  that  they  should  have  known  the  late  Mr.  Grey 
thirty  years  ago  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  arcat  value  to 
the  farmers  and  also  to  the  whole  community.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  activity  and  great  abilities.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  to  have  lived  so  near  Mr.  Grey.  He  went 
to  reside  at  Dilston  33  years  ago ;  vouux,  and  without  much 
experience,  the  instruction  he  received  from  Mr  Grey  was 
of  great  value  and  benefit  to  him.  Mr.  Grey  not  only  pos- 
sessed great  knowledge,  but  he  had  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating It  to  others.  He  moved  that  the  following  resolu- 
tion be  put  on  the  minutes  of  the  club :  "That  the  members 
of  the  Hexham  Farmers*  Club  sincerely  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Grey,  the  founder  and  chief  supporter  of  the  elub,  and 
also  their  distinguiflhedpresident  for  18  years,  and  that  they 
deeply  felt  the  loss."  The  motion  woa  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Bods,  carried  unanimously,  and  acknowledged  by  the  chairman, 
I  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey. 
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DRAINS    AND    DRAINAGE. 


The  care  of  all  the  drainage  of  the  farm  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  farm-management  in  the  winter 
season.    Effective  drainage  is  of  wonderful  advantage  in 
agriculture,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
farm-practice  of   modern  times.     Surface-drainage  has 
been    carefully    attended    to    from    time    immemorial. 
Subsoil-drainage  is  comparatively  of   modern  adoption, 
and  is  greatly  varied  in  practice ;  both  systems  or  depart- 
ments of  this  drainage  ought  periodically  to  undergo  the 
most  careful  supervision,  or  much  loss  of  cropping  will 
occasionally  ensue.    In  every  dead-level  district  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  keep  the  leading  or  outfall 
drains  in  a  clear  and  effective  state.    These  outfalls  would 
mainly  consist  of  open  ditches  by  the  hedgerows,  which, 
if  not  frequently  attended  to,  speedily  land  up  ;   they 
therefore  ought  to  be  fully  cleansed  out  every  season,  and 
the  ends  of  the  subsoil-drains  set  free  to  utter  their 
waters  without  obstruction.     Subsoil-drains  on  a  dead- 
level  can  only  utter  their  waters  as  the  outfall  drains  or 
ditches  run  their  waters  off  j   hence  every  facility  should 
be  provided  for  their  free  working.    Nearly  every  district 
of  marsh  and  fen  has  followed  the  upland  districts,  and 
have  adopted  subsoil-drainage,  and  also  with  immense 
benefit.    This  subsoil  "system  not  only  drains  the  soil,  but 
it  adds  greatly  to  its  fertility  by  permitting  or  enabling 
the    rains    and    melted    snows    to    pass    through  the 
surface   soil  to  the  subsoil,   and  thence  to  the  outfall 
ditches,     leaving     in     its    passage    a    large    deposit 
of    ammonia j     but    if   this  passage    is  impeded,    the 
waters  become  stagnant  in  and  upon   the  soil,  and  do 
great  hurt  instead    of  good :   in  the  fens  and  marshes 
this  is  very  observable.      Being  on  a  dead-level  the 
drainage  is  more  gradual  than   down  an  incline,  as  the 
upper    country    presents ;    therefore,    the    deposit    of 
atmospheric  influences  brought  down  by  the  rains  and 
snows  is  greater,  and  is  more  effectively   diffused   and 
absorbed  by  every  particle  of  soil.     Moreover,  all  the 
falling  waters  pass  through  the  soil  to  the  subsoil,  and  not 
off  from  the  surface,  as  down  most  inclines ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  especially  incumbent  upon  the  farmers  of  such 
dead-level  districts  to  see  to  their  drains  and  outfalls  in 
order  that  all  may  be  kept  in  the  most  efficient  state,  so 
that  they  may  freely  drain  according  to  the  facilities 
obtained  by  the  lowering  of  the  waters  in   the  public 
or  district  drains,  and  which  is  generally  accomplished  by 
artificial  means,  such  as  "  windmills,"  "  steam- pumps," 
and  "  syphons."     In  these  districts  the  subsoil-drains  are 
variously  made,  i.  e.t  with  pipes,  tiles,  thorns,  and  turf. 
The  forming  of  the  subsoil-drains  by  pipes  is  now  the 
most  popular  practice.     Thorns  are  used  very  generally 
for  that  purpose  in  the  marshes,  where  the  silt  or  sand  is 
near  the  surface.    Pipes  speedily  land-up  by  the  silty 
deposits,  having  no  declivity  for  water  to  flush  them. 
Turf  (dried  into  "  little  bricks")  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  Fens,  where  the  clay  is  near  the  surface.     If  properly 
put  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  drains  they  act  exceedingly 
well,  and  are  a  cheap  substitute  for  pipes. 

In  laying  the  subsoil-drains  in  these  flat  districts  great 
care  and  good  judgment  are  requisite.  In  the  marshes  the 
chief  guide  as  to  the  depth  of  the  drains  is  the  depth  and 
capacity  or  facility  of  drainage  given  by  the  main  outfalls. 
If  these  can  be  kept  tolerably  clear  of  water  the  drains 
may  be  laid  accordingly.  In  most  farms  in  Lincolnshire 
marshes  the  depth  seldom  exceeds  thirty  inches,  at  which 
depth  the  drainage  is  very  effective.     If  laid  much  lower 


they  do  not  act  so  well,  the  months  of  the  drains  being 
so  frequently  covered  by  the  water  in  the  ditch  outfalls ; 
and  although  thus  covered,  the  subsoil-drains  notwith- 
standing will  act,  and  the  water  is  seen  to  babble  up  from 
the  subsoils,  but  it  is  a  slow  process ;  better  to  be  content 
with  a  shallower  and  quicker  drainage. 

In  the  Fen  districts  the  great  guide  is  the  depth  at  which 
the  clay  is  reached.    In  all  Fen  districts  the  turf  or  pat  is 
underlayed  by  clay  at  varions  depths.     In  some  parts  it 
crops  out  upon  the  surfaces  :  in  others  it  underlies  many 
feet  below.     It  is,  however,  generally  found  at  from  two 
to    five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  thus  constants 
the  guide  for  subsoil  drainage.    In  laying  these  drains  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  turf  or  peat,  and  lay  the 
pipes  in  the  clay,  just  sufficiently  deep  to  permit  then  to 
be  well  covered  with  clay,  so  that  the  peat  does  not  find 
an  entrance  to  clog  up  the  pipe  by  its  gradual  but  minute 
deposits.    Within  the  past  thirty  years  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  subsoU-drnin  the  Fena.    Now  it  has  become 
the  popular  course ;  hence  the  above  notice.    I  just  break 
off  to  say,  that  by  this  complete  system  of  drainage,  bj 
plentifully  claying  the  surface  peat,  by  artificial  and  other 
manures,  and  by  judicious  culture  and  cropping,  these 
fens  are  becoming  the  most  productive  districts  in  the 
kingdom.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  these  flat 
districts  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  where  a  drain  is 
stopped,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  the  pipes  cleared  and 
relaid.  It  is  not  so  in  the  upland  country.  If  a  subsoil  drain 
is  laid  along  an  incline,  however  alight  it  may  be,  and  be- 
comes stopped  up,  the  spot  is  soon  indicated  by  the  water 
finding  its  way  to  the  surface  at  that  very  place.  The 
farmer  has  only  to  unbare  the  drain,  and  rectify  the  hin- 
drance.   It  is  to  these  defects  that  I  particularly  desire  to 
call  attention  at  this  season.    Winter,  or  rather  a  wet 
season,  is  the  time  to  disclose  these  hindrances,  and  it  is 
the  best  time  to  remedy  them.    The  farmer  must  use  hu 
best  judgment  as  to  the  extent  he  will  go  in  repairing 
these  defects ;  but,  generally  speaking,  if  one  portion  of 
a  drain  gets  out  of  order,  it  is  soon  followed  by  the  re- 
maining.   It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  subsoil  drainage  generally,  but  a  few  concise  re- 
marks may  not  be  out  of  place.     It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation   for  the  whole  kingdom  that  such  a  large 
breadth  of  it  has  been  subsoil-drained.    The  produce  thus 
increased  has  been  very  great,  and  is  still  increasing. 
It  changes  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
no  soils  are  so  much  benefited  by  it  as  those  of  the  most 
tenacious  and  stiff  character.    To  cause  heavy  strong  day* 
to  produce  abundant  crops  of  turnips  and  other  roots,  to 
be  fed  off  without  damaging  the  surface  soil,  is  *  ap- 
prising achievement.     It  is  worth  draining  for,  if  ever  so 
expensive.     Strong  loams  are  wonderfully  improved  bj 
it ;  indeed,  all  soils  of  any  consistency  of  subsoil  are 
greatly  benefited  by  it.    There  are  very  many  soils  that 
might  be  subsotf-drained  at  very  small  cost.    I  haTe  my- 
self effectually  subsoil-drained  a  seven-acre  field  for  swat 
3s.  per  acre.     It  is  an  oblong  field  surrounded  by  deep 
ditches;  I  merely  laid  thorn  drains  across  it.    In  poroas 
subsoils  the  drains  may  be  laid  at  considerable  distances, 
i .  /•.,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  yards  apart.    In  stiff  loams 
the  distances  should  be  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
subsoil ;  but  from  ten  to  twenty-five  yards  apart  would 
supply  an  effective  drainage.    In  strong  adhesive  clays it 
is  not  absolutely  requisite  to  lay  them  so  near  to  eaen 
other   as    is   generally    done.    These   freqMflt  draw* 
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inake  the  drainage  90  expensive  that  many  needy  farmers 
forego  the  advantage  of  subsoil  drainage  altogether; 
whereas,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  at  a  moderate  cost 
it  may  ultimately  be  efficient,  such  drainage  would  be 
adopted.  For  these  heaviest  and  stiffest  of  all  clays  I 
would,  by  all  means,  use  the  mole  plough  at  great  depth, 
and  if  it  deposits  the  pipes  as  it  proceeds  by  far  the  better. 
Mj  reason  for  preferring  the  mole  plough  is  this :  In 
passing  along  at  considerable  depth  it  is  surprising  to  see 
the  breadth  of  surface  disturbed  by  the  movement.  I 
hare  noticed  the  stirring  of  the  soil  to  extend  full  six  feet 
od  either  side  the  coulter,  by  which  means  pores,  or  cre- 
vices, are  opened,  so  that  the  surface-water  can  find  way 
to  the  subsoil-drain  below.  The  summer's  droughts 
and  winter's  frosts  will  gradually  cause  the  further  ex- 
tension of  these  minute  openings,  so  that  ultimately,  I 
believe,  a  good  subsoil  drainage  might  be  accomplished, 
on  the  heaviest  clays,  at  much  wider  intervals  of  drains 
than  as  now  laid.  To  realize  this,  some  patience  is  re- 
quired. It  is  the  work  of  time  to  complete  this  some- 
what adventurous  system ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial,  and 


would  save  much  outlay.  The  mam  materials  for  subsoil 
drainage  have  about  become  settled — i.  e.t  tiles,  pipes, 
and  thorns.  Thorns  may  be  chiefly  and  effectually  used 
in  all  open  and  porous  subsoils,  and  in  the  strong  clays. 
In  the  former  they  will  act  well  for  many  years,  and 
must  then  be  renewed ;  whereas,  if  pipes  were  used,  they 
would  soon  be  filled  up  by  the  deposit  from  these  porous 
soils.  In  the  clays  both  are  effective.  If  the  thorns  decay 
in  the  subsoil,  the  orifice,  or  drain,  will  continue  open  for 
a  long  period.  I  have  a  thorn  drain,  laid  in  rather  strong 
loam  above  thirty  years  since ;  and  it  is  yet  open,  and 
utters  much  water.  Of  course  the  thorns  have  long  ago 
rotted,  bnt  the  clayey  particles  do  not  close.  For  all 
strong  loams  and  clays  pipes,  not  pencil-cases,  are  most 
to  be  recommended.  These,  if  nicely  and  carefully  put 
in,  will  almost  last  for  ever.  Tiles  laid  upon  slate 
bottoms  make  the  largest  drains,  and  don't  readily  get 
displaced;  but  they  have  become  superseded  by  pipes. 
Stones  are  yet  used  upon  some  farms,  and  answer  pretty 
well,  if  they  are  to  be  found  upon  it.  Sod  drains,  for 
grass  lands,  do  very  well  for  short  periods. 


THE     MANUPACTUBE    OF    BEETBOOT    SUGAR    IN    IRELAND. 


Amongst  the  various  measures  proposed  for  the 
promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  is  one  for  the 
establishment  in  that  country  of  the  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar ;  and  probably  if  that  object  could  be 
accomplished,  and  the  manufacture  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  perseverance,  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  and  lucra- 
tive. Some  letters  have  appeared  on  the  subject  from  per- 
sons who  profess  to  have  had  some  connection  with  a  com- 
pan/  established  a  few  years  since  at  Mountmelick,  in 
Qncen'sCounty,  Ireland.  These  writers  ascribe  different  and 
opposite  causes  for  the  failure  of  that  promising  undertak- 
ing; bat  from  what  we  know  certainly  of  the  affair,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  are  misinformed, 
and  that  neither  the  "  secretary"  nor  the  "  agent  of  the 
company"  knows  the  true  history  of  that  abortive  attempt. 

The  commencement  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture, 
as  above-stated,  originated  in  a  course  of  four  or  five 
papers,  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1850, 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  discussion. 
This  eventuated  in  the  formation  of  a  company,  and 
extensive  premises  were  taken  at  Mountmelick.  A  ma- 
chinist, well  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  cane,  and  on  the 
European  Continent  from  beetroot,  was  engaged  to 
famish  the  necessary  apparatus ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
•opposed  to  be  in  working  order  it  was  set  to  work.  It 
was  then  found  that  second-hand  materials  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  that  nearly  the  whole  had  to  be  replaced  at 
the  expense  of  several  thousand  pounds,  with  a  necessary 
delay  of  several  months.  This  was  the  first  mishap — the 
redaction  of  the  capital  below  what  was  required.  Then 
a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  beet- 
root. The  plan  adopted  was,  to  contract  with  the  far- 
mers for  its  cultivation,  at  1 5s.  per  ton,  the  company 
famishing  the  seed  gratis,  in  order  to  ensure  its  purity. 
Bat  when  the  root  was  matured,  the  growers  refused 
to  abide  by  their  contract,  and  demanded  from  20s. 
to  25s.  per  ton,  coupling  the  demand  with  the  threats 
of  summary  vengeance  if  their  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  The  affair,  however,  was,  after  some 
delay,  compromised,  and  the  manufactory  got  to 
'fork;  but  from  that  time  no  profit  ever  accrued  to 
the  shareholders.  The  chief  manager  of  the  works  was 
a  Frenchman  from  Valenciennes,  and  excellent  sugar  was 


produced,  all  of  which  was  sent  to  be  sold  in  Dublin  by 
auctiou.  Still  no  returns  were  made  to  the  directors  of  the 
company,  who,  we  ought  to  state,  all  resided  in  London, 
the  then  manager  of  the  British  Bank  being  also  Chair- 
man and  Managing  Director  of  the  "  Royal  Beet  Sugar 
Company."  Upon  the  explosion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish Bank  those  of  the  company  came  also  to  a  stand,  so 
far  as  any  prospect  of  success  was  concerned.  But  the 
conductor  of  the  works  kept  on  with  what  capital  was 
left,  and  ultimately  the  new  managing  director,  a  most 
respectable  City  solicitor,  went  over  with  the  determina- 
tion of  having  a  settlement.  On  applying  for  admission 
at  the  works,  the  door  was  slammed  in  his  face,  with  a 
positive  refusal  to  allow  him  to  see  either  the  accounts  or 
the  factory,  until  the  police  were  called  in  to  storm 
the  doors.  Upon  looking  over  the  accounts  the  director 
dismissed  the  manager  and  shut  up  the  works,  which 
were  soon  after  disposed  of  by  auction;  and  as  there 
were  no  persons  on  the  spot  requiring  such  machinery, 
the  whole  fetched  little  more  than  old  iron  price ;  and  so 
ended  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  in  Ireland. 

We  could  say  much  more  respecting  this ;  but  "let  by- 
gones be  by-gones."  Our  present  business  is  rather  to 
vindicate  the  manufacture  from  the  charge  of  necessary 
unprofitableness  brought  against  it,  and  to  show  that  the 
Mountmelick  Sugar  Factory  should  have  been  profitable,  and 
the  manufacture  fully  established  in  Ireland  as  a  profitable 
institution  of  that  unhappy  country.  To  prove  this  propo- 
sition we  shall  now  adduce  a  few  facts  that  appear  not  to 
be  generally  known. 

In  1851  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  by  orler  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  into  the  com- 
position and  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Ireland,  and 
its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
assisted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Sullivan  and  Alphonse  Gages,  the 
chemical  officers  of  the  Museum,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  inquiry.  The  Report,  consisting  of  93 
pages,  was  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  clear, 
impartial,  arid  satisfactory  documents  ever  issued  on  such 
a  subject.  Not  only  were  analyses  made  of  125  specimens 
of  the  sugar-beet,  119  of  which  were  of  Irish  growth, 
but  experiments  were  made  by  a  small   apparatus,  but 
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sufficiently  Urge  to  produce  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  to  test  the 
saccharine  properties  of  the  Irish  beetroot  on  a  practical 
scale.  With  respect  to  the  analyses,  the  119  specimens 
of  root  were  obtained  from  as  many  different  localities, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
contained  in  them  varied  from  2.699  to  14.551  per  cent, 
the  majority  ranging  from  5  to  12  per  cent.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  smaller  the  root,  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  saccharine  matter ;  and  this  is  so  well  understood 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  manufacturers  who  grow  their 
own  roots  plant  them  at  eight  or  ten  inches  only  asun- 
der, by  which  means  they  become  dwarfed.  We  select 
a  few  specimens,  to  show  the  effect  of  size  in  the  root 
upon  the  secretion  of  saccharine :— 


Weight 

Per  cent. 

Weight 

Per  cent. 

of  bulb. 

of  sugar. 

of  bulb. 

of  sugar. 

lb.     os. 

lb.    oz. 

1. . 

..  0    12  ... 

...  11-809 

7.. 

..  1     lit.. 

....11-226 

2.. 

..  1      0|... 

...  ll'92t 

8.. 

..  1     15*.. 

....12120 

8.. 

..  1      Of... 

...  14551 

9.. 

..  6     lit.. 

....  7453 

4.  . 

..  1      1  ... 

...  13507 

10.. 

..  8     14*.. 

....  3*655 

6.. 

..  1      2i... 

...  11*272 

11.  . 

..9      0  .. 

....  2*699 

6.. 

..  1      2*... 

...  18-867 

12.. 

..  9      7t.. 

....  3-523 

The  average  proportion  therefore  of  saccharine  in  the 
Irish-grown  beetroot  is  fully  equal  to  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent under  the  same  latitude ;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  higher  the  latitude  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  But  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root has  proved  one  of  the  most  profitable  institutions  in 
France,  and  that  without  any  protection  whatever  from 
the  Government,  and  has  been  adopted  by  almort,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  other  Continental  States  with  equal  success, 
meeting  the  open  competition  with  the  growers  of  cane 
sugar  without  flinching.  Where,  then,  is  the  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  being  successful  also  in  Ireland  ? 
We  have  stated  causes  enough  for  the  miserable  failure  of 
the  attempt  in  1861.  Ample  proof  was  given  that  sugar, 
quite  equal  to  that  produced  in  France  or  Belgium,  could 
be  mads  in  Ireland,  and  an  equal  per-centage  obtained. 


With  regard  to  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  for 
proving  the  yield  of  sugar  from  Irish  beetroot,  the  first 
attempt  failed  through  causes  totally  independent  of  tat 
quality  of  the  root ;  but  the  second,  which  was  operated 
upon  half  a  ton  of  roots,  yielded  6.51  per  cent,  of  raw 
sugar  and  1.68  of  molasses ;  in  all,  8.11  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  of  thai 
obtained  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  Continent.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  report  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  the  following  wordi:  "401, 
That  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  Irish-grown  beet  is 
n  no  way  inferior  to  that  usually  found  in  the  beetroots 
used  in  the  sugar  manufactories  on  the  Continent,  aid 
that  in  some  cases  the  per-centage  of  sugar  yielded  bj 
beet  approaches  to  that  afforded  by  the  sugar-cane  ai  an- 
ally cultivated." 

We  would  recommend  Dr.  Sullivan  to  publish  another 
edition  of  his  admirable  and  conclusive  report,  if  the 
question  is  to  be  seriously  entertained  in  Ireland.  And  we 
would  also  advise  writers  on  the  subject  to  read  that  re- 
port and  make  further  inquiry  before  they  endearou-,  in 
their  ignorance,  to  throw  cold  water  on  one  more  method 
of  restoring  prosperity  to  Ireland. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  money  article  of  the  Turn  of 
Feb.  10  from  Mr.  Scheer,  on  the  beetroot  question,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  manufacture  is  only  supported 
on  the  Continent  by  protective  duties.  So  far  as  Fran« 
is  concerned,  this  is  an  error,  the  protective  duty  having 
been  withdrawn  some  years  ago,  and  the  mannfactnre  * 
now  left  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indie 
and  other  eain-sugar  colonies.  With  regard  to  the 
climatic  influences  also  referred  to,  that  opinion  »  cor- 
rected by  Sir  R.  Kane's  report  and  the  analyses  it  con- 
tains, specimens  of  which  we  have  given  sbove.  ^ 
know  not  whether  Mr,  Scheer  is  acquainted  prod'tcily 
with  the  beet-sugar  manufacture,  but  certainly  his  opinion 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  practice  in  France  and  with 
the  experiment,  though  so  far  a  failure,  in  Ireland. 

An  Ou>  Nobtoll  Fabseb. 


ESSEX   AGrBlCtJLTURAL    SOCIETY. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  on  Friday, 
the  14th  Feb.,  at  the  Shire-hall,  Chelmsford.  Present :  Sir 
Charles  Cunliffe  Smith,  Bart,  (president),  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  John  Cardinall  (rice-president),  J.  Oxley  Parker,  G. 
D.  Badham,  John  Clayden,  D.  SeweU ,  Francis  Wbittock,  Wm. 
Thompson,  junr.,  O.  Copland,  Peter  Portwsy,  Joseph  Smith, 
jnnr.,  Charles  Page  Wood,  W.  Belcher,  D.  Christy,  Edward 
Catchpool,  Jaa.  A.  Figgot,  Thomas  Mashiter,  Charles  Sturgeon, 
and  Jas.  Christy. 

The  meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
bye-laws  and  arranging  the  prize-list  for  the  next  show,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Chelmsford,  from  whence  the  society  started  in 
the  year  1858,  having  since  visited  most  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  county. 

Amongst  the  correspondence  read  by  Mr.  Emson,  the  secre- 
tary, was  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Barrett^Lennard,  Bart,  offering 
to  give  a  prize  of  £6  for  the  beat  yearling  by  Mainstone  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting.  Mainstone  took  the  society's  prize  of 
£15  at  the  Halstead  meeting  in  1862,  likewise  the  All-England 
Prize  of  £25  at  the  Brentwood  show  in  1895.    The  prize  was 


accepted  with  thanks  j  entries  to  be  subject  to  the  same  lega- 
tions as  for  the  society's  prizes. 

The  subject  of  extending  the  show  to  two  days  was  agaii 
opened,  baring  been  abandoned  in  the  previous  year  on  accwa. 
of  the  cattle-plague  j  it  was  now  felt  that  the  eiperimenl wi&< 
be  safely  and  advantageously  made.  It  was  moved  by  w> 
Thomas  Mashiter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Clayden,  that 
the  ahow  be  extended  to  two  days,  and  that  it  be  held  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  June,  which  was  carried  unanimouly. 

The  sum  of  £700  waa  voted  for  prises. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  the  desirability  of  having* 
public  luncheon  on  the  second  day  for  the  sale  of  stock  eaten* 
for  the  show.    It  waa  ultimately  negatived  by  10  to  0. 

The  aecretary  was  instructed  to  provide  400  fcet  aw* 
shedding  for  the  next  ahow.  w 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  society :  #f 
Wflliam  Potter,  How-bridge  Hall,  Witham;  Bev.  W« 
Merton  Shepherd,  Margaret  Boding;  Mr.  Walter  Jeffries, 
Lanjenhoe ;  Mr.  William  Keer,  Heybridgc  j  Mr.  Edwin  Jw*. 
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HOESEFLESH    AS    FOOD    FOE    THE    PEOPLE. 


Many  years  since  there  was  a  feeder  to  a  kennel  of 
fox-hounds,  who  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  "  didn't 
waste  his  money  in  wittles."  He  carefully  reserved  his 
wages  for  the  purchase  of  such  luxuries,  if  not  absolute 
necessities,  as  beer  and  tobacco  j  while  he  breakfasted 
from  the  broth,  and  dined  of  the  bouiUi,  or  on  a  steak 
from  the  flesh  which  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  for  the 
pack.  If  his  master  laughed  at  these  eccentricities,  Lady 
Harriet,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  scarcely  creditable  to 
keep  such  a  disgusting  fellow  about  the  establishment.  But, 
after  all,  Jack  was  merely  in  advance  of  his  times.  Had 
he  Ured  to  set  the  example  in  these  days,  he  would  have 
been  presented  with  a  testimonial  by  the  parish,  and, 
most  probably,  have  been  invited  to  come  up  and  dine 
with  the  savans  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  So  strange  are 
the  freaks  of  fashion.  But  a  few  months  since,  had  a 
man  been  told  that  he  had  been  eating  horse-meat 
■aoatges  he  would  have  thought  he  was  poisoned ;  and 
now  he  pronounce*  a  horse's  tongue  to  be  as  good  as  that 
of  an  ox,  and  resolutely  seasons  everything  he  tastes  with 
the  same  forbidden  fruit. 

This  matter  of  seasoning,  as  we  take  it,  was  the  chief 
charm  of  the  Langham  dinner.  As  the  epicure  said  of 
the  nn.ee,  that  he  could  have  relished  his  own  rather  had 
he  only  been  served  up  with  it,  so  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilrul  cook  a  maie-dish  may  be  made  of  almost  anything. 
The  flap  of  a  saddle  or  the  top  of  a  boot  would  serve  the 
vuste's  purpose  almost  as  well  for  a  foundation  as  the 
fore-qoirter  of  a  four-year-old,  or  the  leg  of  a  brougham 
aone.  Soups,  stews,  and  so  forth  are  proverbially  ma- 
nsfactared  from  ell  sorts  of  stock ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
gusts  well  puts  it,  the  round  dressed  simply  "  was  the 
test-dish  of  the  evening,  and  showed  what  horse-flesh 
really  wss.  It  is  like  beef— not  so  succulent  and  not  so 
palatable— but  with  a  rather  more  gamey  flavour,  and 
perhaps  more  tender  and  digestible."  Indeed,  the  more 
elaborate  experiments  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means 
w  successful.  Thus  "the  clear  soup  and  thick  soup, 
both  very  well  made,  were  neither  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
soap  furnished  at  any  weU-appointed  place  of  entertain- 
ftent.  The  filet  and  loin,  and  a  stew,  were  all  tolerably 
gw«\  reminding  British  consumers  strongly  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  beef  served  there  to  innocent  foreigners." 
Tbea  "there  was  a  collared  head  which  was  very  good, 
and  a  dish  called  '  boiled  withers,'  which  looked  outside 
Kb  glue,  and  tasted  like  the  essence  of  fag-ends  of  in- 
numerable shoulders  of  mutton  set  in  isinglass.  The 
human  race  will,  we  guess,  dispense  henceforth  with 
boiled  withers."  Again,  horse-foot  jelly  is  nothing  like 
•o  sice  as  calf  s-foot  jelly,  and  so  on,  the  "  gamey"  beef 
being  about  the  best  thing  in  the  Bill. 

At  first  all  this  sounds  very  like  a  plaything  or  mere 
whim,  just  as  the  mighty  hunter  devilled  the  fox's  head, 
and  had  it  served  up  with  the  maccaroni ;  or  the  new- 
married  man  was  so  fond  of  his  wife,  that  he  felt  inclined 
to  eat  her.  As  a  nation  we  are  a  horse-loving  people, 
ye  raise  him  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  demi-god,  and  very 
toerally  throw  our  fortunes  at  his  feet.  On  no  other 
occasion  do  we  go  forth  in  such  throngs  of  thousands 
wd  teas  of  thousands  aa  when  he  is  the  hero  of  the  day. 
He  ia  our  companion  at  home,  the  chief  figure  in  our 
P«t  processions  abroad,  and  now  we  are  about  to 
wnphssixe  our  affection  by  devouring  him.  It  is  the 
fory  of  the  pet  lamb  told  over  again,  but  with  still 


more  pathos.  There  was  a  time  when  the  poet  sung 
sentimentally : — 

"  Tis  easy  to  foresee  thy  rate, 
Bayard,  thou'lt  go  to  feed  the  hounds." 

But  Bayard  now  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  instead 
of  the  hounds,  he  will  go  to  feed  the  family.  Ia  there 
really  a  necessity  for  this  ?  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  lecturer  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  declares  there  is  such  a  need.  He 
says  that  on  a  very  low  estimate,  a  sufficient  number  of 
sound  horses  are  killed  in  England  to  afford  animal  food 
to  sixty  thousand  people,  who,  as  it  is,  seldom  taste  meat 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  He  maintains,  further, 
that  the  only  important  country  in  the  civilized  world 
where  a  prejudice  still  exists  against  horseflesh  is  in  Eng- 
land. In  1856  the  French  Government  legalised  the  use 
of  horse-meat  aa  food,  and  now  there  are  twenty-five  shops 
open  for  its  sale.  There  are  also  fifteen  other  countries 
in  which  this  flesh  is  recognised  as  "  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  edible" :  Iceland  (where  it  had  always  been 
received),  Russia  and  Denmark  (dating  from  1807),  Wur- 
temburg  (1841),  Bavaria  (1842),  Baden  (1846),  Hanover, 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Belgium  (1847),  Switzer- 
land and  Prussia  (1858),  Norway  and  Sweden  (1855). 

Surely  it  is  time  for  breeders  and  graziers,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  butchers,  to  look  about  them.  The  high  price  of 
meat,  it  is  maintained  with  some  showing,  is  reason 
enough  to  warrant  any  experiment  of  the  kind ;  and  if 
good  "  gamey"  roast-beef  can  be  obtained  for  twopence 
or  threepence  instead  of  tenpence  or  a  shilling  a-pound, 
this  must  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
poor  can  only  "  stomach"  it.  But,  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule  there  are  none  so  dainty  or  conventionally  nice  in 
their  eating  as  the  humbler  classes.  There  are  many  ser- 
vants who  cannot  be  induced  to  touch  game,  or  venison; 
and  the  labourer  and  artizan,  when  in  full  work,  will  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  prime  joints.  It 
is  said  that  in  certain  of  the  rural  districts  the  ex- 
ample of  the  feeder  we  have  cited  is  occasionally 
followed,  and  that  the  cottagers  contiguous  to  the 
kennels  will  take  a  cut  from  the  flesh  sent  in  for  the  hounds. 
For  anything  like  a  general  introduction,  however,  we 
must  look  higher  j  and,  in  a  word,  it  must  bo  the 
fashion  who  will  set  the  fashion.  A  man  of  cultivated 
tastes  may  be  brought  to  eat  snails,  woodcocks  with  the 
trail  in  them,  and  his  haunch  of  mutton  after  being 
kept  until  the  very  vulgar  might  condemn  it  as  rotten* 
The  owners  of  the  thoroughbred  colts  and  the  grand- 
stepping  phaeton  horses  must  make  a  beginning,  and  kill 
their  own  horses,  just  as  they  do  their  own  Southdowns 
or  their  hallow  deer. 

As  we  have  said,  the  means  for  increasing  the  food 
of  the  people  is  a  subject  which  will  probably  command 
much  consideration  during  the  present  session;  and 
even  the  new  Foreign  Market  cannot  as  yet  be 
quite  taken  for  granted.  On  the  very  first  day  of 
Parliament  opening,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  made  a  stand, 
as  he  considers,  no  doubt,  in  defence  of  the  consumers' 
interest,  and  in  a  few  telling  sentences  that  will  furnish 
the  text-words  in  many  a  warm  discussion  hereafter. 
He  complained  that  this  proposal  "  was  quite  opposed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  had  inquired  into  the 
foreign  cattle  trade  in  1866,  and  whieh  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  market  for 
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foreign  cattle.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  serious 
restriction  upon  the  foreign  cattle  trade.  It  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  influx 
of  buyers  to  the  regular  market.  It  would  diminish  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  would  increase  the 
price  of  meat  in  the  metropolis.  These  were  the 
considerations  which  had  led  to  the  report  to  which 
he  referred,  and  he  trusted  that  if  the  bill  were 
read  a  second  time,  it  would  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  its 
bearing  on  the  consumers."  The  committee  was  at 
once  granted  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  it 
would  de  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  some 
vary  hostile  evidence  will  be  called.  Putting,  however, 
the  home-breeder  and  grazier,  for  the  moment,  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the 


great  want  of  the  consumer — of  the  Londoner  especially — 
is  more  markets.  Had  we  more  open  markets  for  the  sale 
of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  trade  would  soon  adjust  itself. 
and  we  should  hear  little  of  the  monstrously  high  prices,  or 
of  the  inconvenience  to  which  a  customer  is  subjected  whea 
he  seeks  to  serve  himself  on  fairer  terms.  Horseflesh,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  is  scarcely  the  food  of  an  Englishman, 
who  plumes  himself  alike  on  his  beef  and  mutton,  and  his 
hunters  and  hacks,  when  kept  to  their  proper  places,  and 
who,  with  good  management  and  fidrplay,  should  keep 
them  there  still.  We  are  getting  beyond  theambesis 
absnmere  mensas  of  actual  extremity,  as  we  make  a  meal 
from  the  "  easy  arm-chair"  of  a  clever  cob ;  and  it  somds 
somewhat  funny  for  a  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge 
of  a  horse  with  a  napkin  across  his  knees  and  a  knife  and 
fork  in  his  hands. 


THE  BATH   AND  WEST    OF   ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  usual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  28tn  of  January,  at  Taunton,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Duckworth.  There  were  also  present 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  H.  G.  Andrews,  R.  0.  Badcock, 
R.  Bremridge,  Colonel  Brent,  W.  A.  Bruce,  C.  Bush,  R.  H. 
Bush,  T.  Danger,  John  Daw,  E.  S.  Drewe,  Fraa.  W.  Dymond, 
M.  Tarrant,  H.  Fookes,  John  Fry,  C.  Gordon,  John  Gray, 
Jonathan  Gray,  JohnD.  Hancock,  W.  R.  Hicks,  John  Hooper, 
T.  Hussey,  J.  E.  Knollys,  Colonel  Luttrell,  H.  St.  John 
Manic,  U.  G.  Moysey,  llev.  T.  Phillpotts,  S.  Pitman,  G.  S. 
Poole,  W.  Porter,  W.  R.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  J.  W.  Sillifant,  J.  C. 
Moore  Stevens,  W.  Thompson,  H.  Williams,  E.  B.  Willyams, 
II.  Spackman  (official  superintendent),  and  J.  Goodwin  (secre- 
tary and  editor). 

Falmouth  Meeting,  1868. — It  was  resolved  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  on  Monday,  June  1,  by  a  public 
luncheon  in  the  show-yard,  in  accordan  ce  with  the  practice 
inaugurated  last  year  at  Salisbury.  A  committee,  comprising 
Mr.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Badcock,  Mr.  Cotterell,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Knollys,  Mr.  Moysey,  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts,  Mr. 
Poole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Smith,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Willyams 
was  also  appointed  to  confer  (if  thought  desirable)  with  the 
Falmouth  Local  Committee,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  of  the  Society  during  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, by  the  reading  of  papers,  the  giving  of  lectures,  and  the 
holding  of  conversazioni.  It  was  also  ordered  that  invitations 
for  tenders  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  refreshments  in  the 
show-yard  should  oe  at  once  issued.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Falmouth  Local  Committee  have  very  handsomely  undertaken, 
at  their  own  cost,  to  con\ey  all  machines,  implements,  live 
stock,  poultry,  and  other  articles  to  and  from  the  Falmouth 
railway  terminus  to  the  show-yard  free  of  cost  to  exhibitors. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  special  conditions  and  general  regulations  under 
which  stock  and  implements  are  exhibited,  and  to  report 
whether  any  alterations  are  thought  desirable  for  the  year 
1869. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  on  be- 
half of  the  Southern  Counties  Association,  established  very 
much  on  the  model  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
but  proposing  to  direct  its  efforts  more  particularly  to  the  six 
southern  counties — vis.,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Ox- 
fordshire, Surrey,  and  Kent.  In  this  letter  overtures  of  amal- 
gamation between  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  and 
the  Southern  Counties  Association  were  made  by  Mr.  Best 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  Society,  and  a  scheme  or  basis,  on  which 
it  was  thought  by  them  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  misrht  be 
carried  out,  was  stated  in  detail.  With  reference  to  the  overture 
contained  in  this  letter  a  long  and  animated  discussion  arose:  by 
some  it  was  contended  that  the  Society's  area  was  already  suf- 
ficiently extensive,  and  ought  not  to  lie  in  any  way  enlarged ; 
but  it  was  shown,  by  reference  to  the  early  records  of  the 


Society,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1779  it  wis  resoUei 
that  the  counties  of  Berks,  Hants,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  shooM 
be  included  within  the  district  of  the  Society's  operations;  and 
in  December,  1790,  a  farther  resolution  was  passed  that  m 
account  of  the  established  character  of  the  Society,  and  the 
widely  extended  residence  of  its  subscribers,  the  title  of  the 
Society  should  become  altered  from  "  The  Bath  Society  for 'tis 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  &c."  to  "  the  Bath  and  Wrt 
of  England  Society."  Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  feet  tU 
the  Society  in  1856  affirmed  the  desirability  of  holding  Br- 
ings not  only  in  Somerset,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hampshire, ,  as* 
Cornwall,  but  also  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Hereford. 
and  South  Wales.  Eventually  a  committee  was  appointed  t" 
confer  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Southern  Cta* 
Association ;  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  ackaoslMge 
with  thanks  the  communication  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  &Be*> 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  amalgamation,  and  to  inform  m 
that  the  Council  thought  it  would  be  impracticable  to  tm 
such  amalgamation  on  the  basis  proposed  by  him,  bat  they  id 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  committee  appoint* 
by  the  Southern  Counties  Association. 

Finance.— The  Finance  Committee  brought  up  the  ann»J 
statement,  ending  Dec.  31st,  1867;  and,  incidental  to  a  sfcert 
discussion,  Mr.  Knollys  took  occasion  to  congratulat*  the  So- 
ciety on  the  (act  that,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  inflnewej 
with  which  for  the  last  two  years  all  agricultural  societies  toil 
had  to  contend,  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  had  not  oaf 
been  able  to  continue  its  work  without  the  interval  of  a  wag* 
year,  bnt  it  had  kept  up  the  interest  and  the  number  o f  * 
members,  and  at  the  present  time  it  was  mors  than  fc.,W' 
better  off  than  it  was  after  the  meeting  at  Exeter. 

Council  Meetings.— It  was  resolved  that  for  the  pre*"1 
year  only  the  Council  Meetings  held  in  the  months  of  lean- 
ary,  March,  and  April  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday.* 
the  month  instead  of  the  last  Tuesday.  The  day  of  meeting 
in  the  other  months  will  remain  unchanged. 

New  Members— The  following  new  members  were  electa: 
The  Hon.  and  Kev.  S.  Best,  Abbots  Ann  Rectory,  Andorer : 
Rev.  A.  Thynne,  Kilkhampton,  Cornwall;  Mr.H.  Hancocl, 
Old  Bond-street,  Bath. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION.—The  council  has  decided  to  elect  twenty-** 
pensioners  in  June  next,  thus  increasing  the  numbers  to  one 
hundred.  These  pensions  are  for  life,  and  the  council  w« 
been  gradually  funding  up  to  the  present  amount.  Tea  orpM 
children  will  also  be  elected  in  June.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has 
presented  the  institution  with  a  donation  of  &J5,  «««**» 
of  a  prize  he  gained,  for  an  essay  recently  written  by  him. 
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THE     LEVYING    OF    RATES; 
AND    THE    EXEMPTION    OF    MINES,    WOODS,    AND    PLANTATIONS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber 
of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  Sobey,  of  Menheiniot,  moved  "That  the  levying  of 
rates  for  local  purposes  being  a  fiscal  necessity  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  all  property  should  contribute  an  equitable 
share.  That  the  exemption  of  mines,  woods,  and  plantations 
from  assessment  to  local  rates  is  especially  unjust,  the  first 
evading  the  obligation  only  recently  by  a  mere  technical  point 
in  the  law,  and  the  latter  as  representing  large  and  improvable 
property.  That  this  chamber,  considering  that  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  assess  mines,  de- 
sires to  express  its  opinion  on  the  equity  of  the  principle,  but 
Wievea  that  the  bill  as  now  framed  will  be  wholly  inoperative 
for  effecting  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained."  He  said  with 
regard  to  mines,  woodlands,  and  plantations,  the  injustice  of 
their  omission  was  so  palpably  evident  that  very  little  was 
wanting  on  his  part  to  induce' the  chamber  to  accept  the  reso- 
lution. It  certainly  did  present  a  great  anomaly  to  see  one 
species  of  woodland  rated  and  another  not.  Coppice,  thev 
were  aware,  was  rated ;  but  if  it  became  a  plantation  of  firs,  it 
was  exempted.  That  undoubtedly  was  a  great  anomaly,  for  he 
couWiee  no  reason  why  the  other  property  should  not  be 
rated.  Considerable  difficulty  was  said  to  exist  in  obtaining  a 
basis  on  which  to  assess  the  value,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
obstacle  was  anything  more  than  imaginary.  If  they  took  a 
practical  visw,  and  based  it  on  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land,  he  thought  that  would  he  all  that  would  be  required 
(Hear,  hear).  With,  regard  to  mines,  they  affected  Cornwall 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Devon  j  and  living  in  a  parish 
where  mining  was  mainly  carried  on,  he  became  personally 
aware  of  the  great  burdens  they  inflicted  on  the  ratepayers. 
liinei  evade  their  natural  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  bur- 
dens bv  a  technical  quibble.  Within  a  recent  period,  not 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  every  mine  producing  metal  and 
returning  a  profit  or  royalty  to  the  lord  was  assessed,  but  since 
about  1836  oy  a  mere  technical  point  of  law — making  royalty 
pay  in  money  instead  of  kind — they  had  evaded  the  obligation 
of  centributing  to  the  rates.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  something  like  a  reproaoh  on  the  country  that  the  matter 
should  hare  remained  so  long  in  that  condition.  But  there 
vast  desire  on  the  part  of  some  that  a  remedy  should  be 
Motidcd,  and  there  was  a  bill  at  pieseut  introduced  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  to  effect  that  object.  But  from  the  way 
ia  which  that  bill  appeared  to  be  drawn,  he  thought  it  would 
•*  wholly  inoperative.  He  held  the  bill  in  his  hand,  and 
the  third  clausa  ran  thus:  "Provided  always  that  in 
(Mating  the  annual  rateable  value  of  a  mine  there 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  usual  deductions  and  allowances, 
be  made  such  farther  deduction  or  allowance  as  will, 
»  far  as  can  be  calculated  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mineral,  represent  by  accumulation  its  original  fee  simple 
and  the  Tolne  of  the  capital  expended  thereon."  Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  mining  would  be  aware  that  if 
that  clause  were  to  become  law,  and  all  those  allowances  were 
»ade,  there  would  be  nothing  at  all  remaining  to  be  assessed, 
and  he  believed  it  would  open  quite  a  flood-gate  to  litigation. 
Jw  question  of  rating  mines  had  been  actively  canvassed  in 
Cornwall,  and  mine  adventurers  and  agriculturists  as  rate- 
payer! appeared  to  have  agreed  on  the  principle  that  royalties 
•ere  matters  that  should  be  rated  and  assessed  to  the  local 
burdens.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
pacing  the  clauses,  and  it  was  surprising  they  could  not  get 
w  Act  of  Parliament  framed  which  should  effect  their  purpose. 
yben  all  parties  were  agreed  that  a  thin*  should  be  done, 
tltere  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  of  that  kind  in  the  way  of 
ptting  the  principle  clearly  expressed  in  a  bill  and  passed  into 

M.  TDingli  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  with  respect  to 
the  principle  0f  rating  woods  and  plantations  he  did  not  think 
there  could  be  a  doubt,  because  they  all  knew  that  if  a  gentle- 
man at  the  present  time  planted  a  field  fdr  preserving  game, 


or  for  any  other  fancy  of  his  own,  that  field  was  immediately 
struck  off  the  rate-book  ;  therefore  if  he  had  power  to  do  that 
he  could  plant  a  whole  estate  or  parish,  and  consequently 
throw  unjust  burdens  on  the  ratepayers.  With  regard  to  the 
rating  of  mines,  that  was  a  question  which  many  present,  per- 
haps, knew  little  about ;  but  living  in  a  mining  district,  as  he 
did,  they  felt  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  which  they  con- 
sidered unjust.  He  could  point  out  parishes  in  the  union 
where  lie  resided  in  which  the  poor*s-rate  had  been  increased 
100  per  cent,  and  that  increase  had  been  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  relief  given  to  miners,  to  which  the  mines  at  pre- 
sent did  not  contribute  one  farthing.  (Cries  of  "  Shame*'). 
That  would  also  refer  to  the  repair  of  the  highways  (Hear, 
hear).  He  happened  to  live  in  a  parish  in  which  they  paid 
from  £50  to  £60  a  mile  for  some  parts  of  their  road  extra  to 
what  thev  otherwise  would  pay  but  for  the  mineral  traffic  of 
those  mines,  which  escaped  payment  to  the  local  rates.  In 
the  union  in  which  he  lived  there  were  paid  in  lords'  dues 
£10,000  annually,  for  which  the  lord  did  not  adventure  one 
shilling,  and  yet  he  was  paid  also  for  all  damage  which  the 
miners  did,  and  all  damage  to  lands,  and  in  many  cases  re- 
ceived a  small  rent  whether  they  returned  dues  or  not.  Last 
year  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  introduced  a  bill  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  assess  the  mines,  and  went  on  the  principle  that 
the  mines  should  be  assessed  in  the  old  way,  upon  the  net 
value ;  but  the  miners  in  Cornwall  objected  to  that,  and 
they  said,  perhaps  not  without  good  ground,  that  mining  was 
an  exceptional  interest,  that  it  embraced  principles  which  were 
more  speculative  and  hazardous  than  any  other  industries,  and 
consequently  they  asked  to  be  assessed  upon  the  net  results  of 
their  produce,  which  was  paid  to  the  lord  in  the  shape  of  dues; 
and  the  ratepayers  accepted  that  as  a  fair  compromise.  He 
considered,  too,  these  were  fair  terms ;  but  he  did  not  think 
the  bill  which  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  had  introduced  would 
effect  that  object  in  any  way  whatever.  He,  however,  hoped 
to  see  this  long-vexed  question  shortly  settled. 

Mr.  W.  Snell  said  the  subject  of  rating  woods,  plantations, 
and  mines  had  been  discussed  in  public  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  he  had  never  known  one  gentleman  stand  up  to  de- 
fend the  present  state  of  things,  or  to  give  a  reason  why  their 
exemption  from  the  local  rates  should  continue.  The  law  was 
such  that  not  only  were  ancient  woodlands  free  from  local 
burdens,  but  if  a  landowner,  from  whim  or  caprice,  chose  to 
plant  his  most  fertile  field  or  farm,  he  had  the  power  at  once 
to  take  that  off  the  rate-book,  and  if  he  did  so  the  poor  had 
still  to  be  maintained,  as  well  as  the  highways.  Immediately 
that  particular  landowner  got  rid  of  his  fair  share  of  those  bur- 
dens somebody  else  had  to  pay  them,  because  the  sum  total 
must  be  made  up.  Some  persons  had  said  that  they  as  farmers 
were  making  a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  about  woods  and 
plantations,  because  when  they  took  their  estates  they  knew 
what  their  rates  would  amount  to,  and  there  would  always  be 
a  little  margin  for  anything  that  might  turn  up  extra.  But,  as 
practical  men,  they  were  aware  thore  was  no  snch  margin  left. 
Competition  was  so  excessive  that  they  were  pretty  much  in 
the  landlord's  hands,  and  so  far  from  leaving  any  margin,  they 
bid  up  to  the  last  shilling  they  could  afford  to  give,  and  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  not  get  the  farm  at  all.  He  could  point 
out  ten  instances  that  had  occurred  during  the  past  few  years 
in  which  gentlemen  had  converted  fertile  arable  land  into 
woods  and  plantations,  and  he  believed  in  most  instances  it 
had  been  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  game  preserves. 
He  did  not  sav  that  a  gentleman  was  not  entitled  to  his  amuse- 
ments ;  but  for  a  great  landed  proprietor  to  put  ground  to 
what  some  persons  might  think  perhaps  worse  than  a  useless 
purpose,  and  then  for  tne  agriculturists  to  be  expected  to  pay 
rates  on  that  land,  it  was  abominable  (Hear,  hear).  They  had 
been  debating  that  matter  a  long  time ;  it  had  got  to  gulf  very 
much ,  and  it  nad  almost  become  a  wound.  What  possible  rea- 
son was  there  why  they  should  continue  to  pay  rates  for  pro- 
perty in  the  occupation  of  other  persons  ?    He  knew  scores  of 
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cases  where  woodland  belonging  to  small  proprietors  had 
became  fertile  land,  and  was  affording  wholesome  food  for  the 
community,  bnt  the  moment  any  of  that  ground  was  fairly  oc- 
cupied andput  to  useful  purpose  the  overseer  levied  his  rates 
upon  it.  The  time  would  come,  and  it  waa  not  very  far  oft 
when  a  new  state  of  things  would  arise.  A  certain  class  of  land- 
owners were  prepared  for  the  alteration.  Those  were  the  far- 
seeing  men,  who  had  a  sense  of  justice  in  their  breasts  (ap- 
plause) .  The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbeand  Mr.Kekewich,  M.P.. 
had  spoken  out  on  that  Question,  and  those  gentlemen  had  said 
that  ittstice  demanded  that  these  woodlands  and  plantations 
should  be  rated  (applause).  Among  the  large  proprietors  there 
were  a  great  number  who  saw  that  justice  demanded  that  each 
man  should  bear  his  own  burdens.  But  there  were  a  certain 
class  of  landowners  who  ranked  among  the  selfish  and  foolish, 
and  they  wished  to  perpetuate  and  continue  that  injustice. 
Those  short-sighted  men  aid  not  come  forward  in  public  meet- 
ings—they dared  not  come  forward  and  argue  the  question ;  but 
they  used  their  influence  quietly  with  tne  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  effect  had  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  action  in  that  matter.  As  ratepayers,  they 
had  been  going  on  grumbling  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the 
burden  still  remained ;  but  ix  they  wished  to  continue  that  ex- 
emption much  longer,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  out  in 
public  to  battle.  And  what  would  be  their  cry  P  He  supposed 
they  would  have  a  banner,  and  on  the  escutcheon  would  be. 
"  Exemption  for  the  large  proprietor  for  his  woodlands  and 
plantations,  and  no  surrender ."  Although,  that  might  be  their 
cry,  it  was  not  one  in  which  he  would  like  to  take  part  (Hear, 
hear).  He  hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  landowners 
themselves,  another  session  of  Parliament  would  not  pass  away 
before  they  removed  that  stumbling-block.  They  had  no  feel- 
ing of  prejudice  against  the  large  proprietors  (Hear,  hear)— 
all  they  desired  was  to  be  treated  with  fairness. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chaj&man  said  of  course  it  was  a  question  which 
largely  affected  him ;  but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  the 
non-rating  of  plantations,  timber,  and  mines  was  indefensible, 
and  if  the  question  came  before  him  he  should  express  that 
opinion  himself  (applause).  That  determination  had  not  been 
at  all  influenced,  however,  by  anything  Mr.  Snell  had  said,  but 
had  been  come  to  previously. 

The  subject  of  the  county  meeting  at  Exeter  was  then  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pratt,  seconded  by  Mr.  B. 
Snell,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "That  this  chamber, 
while  viewing  with  satisfaction  the  movement  now  going  on  at 
Exeter  for  the  formation  of  a  chamber  of  agriculture  for  that 
district,  feels  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  Chamber  at  Ply- 
mouth in  its  integrity  and  independence  for  the  South  and 
West  of  Devon  and  East  of  Cornwall." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  having  been  unanimously 
passed,  the  meeting  separated.  The  first  Thursday  in  March 
was  appointed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 


COUNTY    FINANCIAL    BOABDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir,— Your  leading  article  of  February  3rd  begins,  "  There 
never  perhaps  was  a  period  when  practical  and  political 
agriculture  were  so  directly  associated  as  at  present,"  and  as 
those  who  call  themselves  the  county  party  and  farmers1  friends 
are  now  in  power,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  M.P.'s 
representing  agricultural  constituencies  to  the  expediency  of 
establishing  county  financial  boards,  as  suggested  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  St.  Austel  Union  (see  M  J, i.  of  Feb.  3)  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  their  districts. 

At  present  the  expenditure  of  the  county  rate  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  although  they,  as  a 
body,  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  landowners  and  rate- 
payers, still  there  are  in  every  county  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  such  as  gentlemen  residing  in  the  country  for  sporting 
purposes,  clergy,  and  others,  who,  although  bnt  small  contri- 
butors to  the  county  rate,  having  been  made  magistrates,  have 
a  voice  in  the  county  expenditure. 

It  is  far  from  agreeable  to  tenant-farmers  to  see  gentlemen 
living  as  yearly  tenants  in  houses  at  from  £80  to  £200  a-vear, 


with  more  influence  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  than  the 
ratepayers  whose  land  they  nde  over. 

Generally  speaking,  the  county  money  is  properly  expended; 
but,  in  these  days  of  progress,  where  the  tenant-firmer  U 
generally  fairly  educated  and  of  more  careful  business  htbiu 
than  many  of  the  magistrates,  it  would  be  only  a  measure 
of  justice  that  Parliament  should  allow  influential  penoas, 
such  as  the  large  ratepayers,  to  hate  a  voice  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  contributed  by  them. 

Then  as  to  the  payment  of  rates.  Should  not  all  rates  be 
paid  half  by  the  owner  of  property,  and  half  by  tbe  oecapferJ 
and  where  an  entirely  new  rate  is  imposed  (such  as  sa  educa- 
tion rate,  which  seems  looming  in  tbe  distance),  should  art 
such  a  fresh  burden  on  property  be  paid  entirety  by  the  land- 
lord during  the  time  of  the  present  lease  or  holding? 

This  division  of  payments  might  not  make  eventually  nnek 
difference  in  the  amount  of  rent ;  but  it  would  lead  toakefler 
undentanding  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  particBlatr/ 
where  annual  holdings  are  the  rule.  Boards  of  guardian*  aid 
of  waywardens  (chiefly  composed  of  tenant-farmen)  night  be 
more  inclined  to  make  liberal  payments  for  fature  advantage 
than  they  are  at  present. 

Landlords  might  also  find  it  to  their  interest  to  attendwalh 
to  their  dnties  as  guardians  and  waywardens ;  for  how  ofteaa 
a  room  at  petty  sessions  seen  full  of  magistrates,  who  are  bat 
too  apt  to  avoid  the  more  unpleasant  duties  which  claim  then 
as  ex  officio  members  of  other  boards !— I  am,  sir,  year 
obedient  servant,  X.  Y.  t 

Feb.  8,  1868.  (A  landlord  in  a  Midland  Coast?.; 


'    PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

Sin,— What  is  to  be  done  to  guard  against  the  inroads  i 

{tleuro-pneumonia?  I  will  rive  you  one  answer  taken  fiw 
he  practice  of  some  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  world,  thote  rf 
French  Flanders,  who  fatten  cattle  on  a  very  large  scale  to  con- 
sume the  mangold  refuse  of  their  sugar  works  and  distilleries. 
I  will  quote  specially  M.  Fievet  of  Masny— «  prize  farsr- 
who  yearly  fattens  nearly  600  cows.  &c.,  in  sheds  containing 
200  stalls. 

All  these  animals  have  to  be  bought  up  in  all  directum 
when  the  mangold  season  begins.  They  are  all  subjected  t« 
inoculation.  This  course  was  first  adopted  in  1861.  After 
that,  when  a  noble  array  of  airy  sheds  was  erected,  it  vaifor 
awhile  deemed  superfluous,  but,  on  larger  experience,  hasbea 
taken  up  again  as  much  diminishing  risks  and  losses,  ukw 
now  amount  only  to  1  or  2  per  cent*  In  the  jear  1862-  &>, 
when  800  head  were  inoculated,  five  beasts  had  to  be  killed  u 
consequence.  In  ten  other  cases  the  virus  did  not  take,  w 
left  the  animals  exposed  to  the  malady. 

"  The  mode  of  inoculation  employed  at  Masny,  that  of  Df. 
Willems,  consists  of  cutting  off  with  scissors  the  hair  on  pv4- 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tail,  making  there  three  or  four  inci- 
sions, and  inserting  in  each  a  small  quantity  of  vims.  Tab 
virua  is  the  liquid  extracted  from  the  lnng  (not  too  m«* 
decomposed)  of  an  animal  that  has  been  killed  under  an  attack 
of  pleuropneumonia.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  t 
series  of  symptoms  are  manifested.  They  consist,  for  tte 
most  part,  of  certain  pustules  on  the  incisions,  which  heal  oj 
their  own  accord.  In  other  cases  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
swells,  and  exliibits  a  sort  of  gangrene,  which  is  snested  fcy 
cutting  the  tail  above  the  wound.  I  counted  (saya  M.BarnJj 
only  two  cut  tails  out  of  the  162  inoculated  annuals,  whicft 
were  in  the  stalls  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Masny.  In* 
very  limited  number  of  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  tar 
upper  part  of  the  tail  and  to  the  flesh  adjacent  tothe  point  of 
attachment.  Mortification  is  then  apparent,  and  the  veteri- 
nary performs  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  fl«h  that  m 
decomposed,  The  wounded  parts  are  then  washed  with  ag 
of  fresh  water  passing  through  an  India-robber  tabs.  *nis 
produces  excellent  results,  except  in  winter."  .    ..  , 

I  gather  from  the  Agricultural  Tours  of  M.  Gaspann,  iW 
this  practice  of  inoculation  is  pursued  on  many  others  or  u* 
large  farms  in  the  North  of  France,  where  the  «*■»** 
cattle  on  a  very  large  scale  is  connected  with  mangold  coitarr, 
sugar  works,  and  distilleries. 
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ANOTHER  BOAED   OP  AGBICULTURE. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Backs  Agricultural 
Association  last  month,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Tring,  in  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for 
Buckinghamshire,  said :  I  remember  the  time  when  the  far- 
men  were  led  by  a  noble  Marquis— the  Marquis  of  Chandos— 
who  was  considered  the  pioneer  in  all  agricultural  matters ; 
bat  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  not  so  now,  at  all  events 
in  this  nutter.  He  remarked  the  time  when  sixty  or  seventy 
gentlemen  of  the  county  would  meat  them  at  their  annual 
dinners,  and  nearly  half  a  score  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  many  of  the  landlords  of  the  county ;  bat  he  was  sorry 
to  say  titey  were  not  backed  up  by  them  now  as  they  need  to 
be.  It  is  tree  that  the  Boyai  and  Central  Bucks,  as  well  as 
tone  other  societies,  are  established  in  this  county,  and  play 
the  part  for  which  they  were  originally  intended ;  but  in  every 
?**  political  matters,  or  matters  bearing  upon  politics,  are 
strictly  excluded,  and  this  may  be  urged  as  one  at  the  reasons 
for  establishing  a  Clumber  of  Agriculture.  In  the  month  of 
April  last,  the  Central  Farmers*  Club,  to  which  I  have  the 
honoar  to  belong,  had  this  matter  brought  prominently  before 
them  by  Mr.  Nockolds,  of  Bishop  Stortfora,  and  I  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  information  he  laid  before  us.  First,  he  in- 
quired whether  there  was  any  precedent  for  such  a  society, 
and  it  appeared  that  in  1703,  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  a  charter  was  granted,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  stipulation  the  Board  was  called  M  The  Board  or  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement." 
It  vas  composed  of  nil  the  principal  Ministers  of  State,  the 
Archbishops,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  working  staff  of 
noblemen  and  commoners,  with  Arthur  Young  as  secretary. 
It  ii  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  this  indefatigable  man  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  valuable  reports  of  the  farming  of  the 
rarious  counties  at  that  time ;  and  I  can  state  that  a  noble 
lord,  known  to  most  of  you  as  a  patron  of  the  chase  and  as  an 
extensive  landowner,  often  makes  reference  to  these  reports, 
when  any  new  idea  is  started,  or  comparison  made  with  the 
fanning  of  the  present  day.  He  might  say  upon  this  subject 
that  he  received  yesterday  the  annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
the  seedsmen,  and  they  mention  therein  that  they  had  been 
appointed  seedsmen  to  the  floyal  Agricultural  Society,  as  well 
as  to  this  Board  of  Agriculture,  established  in  1794.  This 
Board  continued  to  flourish  until  the  year  1819,  when  it  was 
pat  an  end  to  by  Lord  Liverpool.  Since  that  period,  the 
Royal  Agricultural,  the  Highland,  and  other  societies  have 
carried  on  the  work  contemplated  by  this  Board,  and  the 
Bunerosj  county  and  local  associations  have  also  lent  their 
ud ;  bat,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  all  matters  of  a  political 
tendency  were  carefully  avoided.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
Took!  ask  what  means  the  agriculturists  possessed  of  stating 
their  grievances  anal  obtaining  redress  or  remission  of  taxa- 
Jjoa,  as  compared  wish  trade;  Not  only  have  Chambers  of 
Conuneree  been  established  ja  the  great  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  they  have  a  President  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  whom  they  can  go  and  stale  their  objections,  or  make  known 
thrir  wants  upon  anv  matter  affecting  their  interests.  A 
worthy  and  excellent  friend  of 'mine  (Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Beacons- 
Mi,)  used  to  say  in  this  room,  "  Agriculture  was  the  master 
*&ew  of  the  State ;"  hut  agriculture  has  not  yet  been  so  for- 
taaata  in  this  as  in  many  other  countries.  Prussia  has  not 
only  s  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  a  Board  also,  and  France 
Jn  something  very  analogous.  The  American  Government. 
faaocratic  as  it  may  be,  nas  a  commissioner  to  superintend 
thu  department.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  appointment  of 
another  Minister  of  State,  or  department  for  agriculture  alone 
•-there  are  other  matters  intimately  connected  therewith, 
Informed  now  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Health, 
which  might  be  placed  under  the  same  authority.  Mr. 
frown  proceeded  to  quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
t.Sewell  Bead  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  adding:  In  sneaking 
?'  Mr.  Bead,  I  believe  I  express  the  sentiments  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  when  I  tender  our  thanks  to  the  eon- 
^tneacy  of  East  Norfolk  for  having  sent  so  useful  a  man  to 
»e  House  of  Commons;  and  I  may  add  a  hope  that  they  will 
™*ra  him  fo  the  new  Parliament  in  an  equally  triumphant 
*»»*»,  and  that  too  without  expense.  I  think  it  would  he 
H*wi  agreeable  to  him  if  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 


few  others  of  the  same  class.  My  impression  is  that  the  gene* 
ral  establishment  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  in  each  county 
would  lead  either  to  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Agn* 
online  or  to  the  fenaafajon  of  a  separate  department. 


A  CATTLE  SALE  IN  WESTMORELAND. 

During  the  winter  months  sales  of  stock  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  this  county,  owing  partly  to  persons  changing 
their  farms,  and  partly  also  to  the  expedient  of  annual  sales 
adopted  by  many  farmers  when  the  fairs  were  closed  during 
the  cattle  plague.  In  this  thinly-populated  district  home- 
steads are  widely  separated  from  each  other;  but,  nevertheless 
on  the  announcement  of  a  cattle  auction  people  come  trooping, 
from  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood— not  farmers  only,  nor  the 
tagrag  and  bobtail  of  the  district,  though  there  are  always 
plenty  of  them,  bnt  labourers,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths,  who 
have  no  more  to  do  with  cattle  sales  than  the  conic  sections. 
Why  do  these  people  come  far  from  their  homes,  and  sacrifice 
their  day's  wages  P  Join  the  throng,  and  yon  will  see.  Beach- 
ing the  farmhouse  after  the  sale  has  commenced,  von  perceive 
in  the  outer  courtyard  human  forms  sprawling  on  the  ground  in 
various  forms  of  insensibility.  Men  are  carrying  into  the  barns 
apparently  lifeless  human  bodies.  Yonder  a  crowd  is  collected 
round  a  man  who,  it  is  thought,  has  really  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  "  refreshment"  administered  before  the  commencement  of 
theaale.  These  helpless  beings,  scattered  on  the  grass,  are 
the  feebler  and  less  fully-seasoned  part  of  the  throng,  who 
have  weakly  succumbed  to  the  mere  "  priming."  Let  us  leave 
them  and  inspect  the  stronger  section,  who  are  yet  on  their 
legs.  A  loud  hubbub  directs  to  the  ring,  where  the  auctioneer 
is  gesticulating  with  all  his  might,  vainly  endeavouring  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  merits  of  a  heifer.  The  bidding  is  slack. 
"  Send  round  the  whisky,"  cries  the  man  of  the  hammer. 
Bound  goes  the  raw  Aery  spirit,  up  goes  the  bidding,  and 
down  go  more  ieeble-minded  imbibers,  who  are  forthwith 
hauled  off  to  the  outeryard  or  the  barn,  according;  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  seizure.  The  survivors  light,  yell,  and  bid  madly, 
the  auctioneer  raises  his  voice  to  stentorian  pitch,  more 
whisky  ia  administered,  and  more,  until  at  last  the  mob,  frantic 
with  drink,  break  into  the  ring,  hustle  the  auctioneer,  and 
stop  all  intelligible  bidding.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  a 
description  of  an  actual  sale  and  a  statement  of  facts  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  thia  county.  Seventy  gallons  of  spirits 
and  twenty-two  barrels  of  ale  arc  recordedJDy  a  local  chronicler 
to  have  been  consumed  at  one  of  these  safes.— Patt  Mall 
Gazette. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MB.  CHAELES  BARNETT,— 
At  the  Cambridgeshire  Hunt  dinner,  when  Lord  Boyston  pre- 
sided, about  120  of  the  county  gentry  were  present.  The  event 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  C. 
Barnett,  of  St  rat  ton  Park,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire hounds  for  thmy-efcht  years,  but  has  now  retired. 
Lord  Boyston,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
said  his  Boyal  Highness  had  subscribed  to  Mr.  Barnetf  s  tes- 
timonial j  an  announcement  which  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  Lord  Boyston,  in  responding  to  the  health  of  hia  father 
as  Lord-Lieutenant,  remarked  that  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was 
very  fond  of  fox-hunting,  and  the  best  guarantee  that  a  man 
loved  the  sport  was  when  one  found  foxes  in  his  covers.  In 
presenting  the  silver  salver,  the  Chairman  dwelt  upon  the 
affection  which  the  hunting  gentlemen  of  the  county  felt  to- 
wards the  ex-master  of  the  hounds.  In  Cambridgeshire, 
owing  to  there  being  so  many  small  landowners,  the  master  of 
hounds  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  in  locali- 
ties where  large  landowners  prevailed  j  but  Mr.  Barnett  had 
tided  over  them  alL  Mr.  Barnett,  in  reply,  thanked  the  com- 
pany for  the  handsome  present,  and  for  allowing  Mrs.  Barnett 
to  select  the  shape  the  testimonial  should  take.  He  had  al- 
ways taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  sport  of  foxhunting,  and  tried 
t  the  conventional  rules  of  the  sport ;  a  renaark 


in    and   tpOft  ,  m    am 

He  ecswmdedby* 


to  carry  out  i 

that  was  received  with  load  cheers.  , 

plimentiug  the  new  master  of  the  hounds,  Mr,  C,  Q.  Hewton, 
upon  the  wiy  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties. 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  dry  weather  of  this  month  permits  the  sow- 
ing of  8 p ring  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  and 
barley  in  the  end  of  the  month  in  favourable  sea- 
sons. Early  peas  and  rape  may  also  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  6tate  of  land  and  climate  will  allow, 
and  no  lime  mast  be  lost  in  making  the  first  sowing 
of  spring  vetches,  in  order  to  procure  an  early 
succession  of  green  food  to  the  crop  of  winter 
vetches  from  May  into  June.  The  spring  crop 
should  be  sown  in  February,  when  land  and  wea- 
ther permit,  and  if  not  then  as  early  in  March  as 
possible,  and  a  second  sowing  in  the  extreme  end  of 
the  month.  Good  lands  are  required  for  leys  and 
stubbles,  with  an  ample  harrowirg  and  a  heavy 
rolling  before  the  plants  are  grown  to  be  smashed 
by  the  roll.  The  crops  of  vetches  claim  much 
attention  as  a  feeding  and  soiling  food,  and 
must  be  thickly  sown  in  three  to  four  bushels  on 
an  acre,  with  a  small  mixture  of  barley  or  oats, 
which  vary  the  food  and  sustain  the  recumbent 
vetch  to  preserve  the  bottom  foliage. 

Sow  flax-seed  on  land  of  medium  fertility,  but 
well  cleaned  and  manured.  Sow  lucerne  on  rich 
lands  from  dung  and  deep-ploughing,  in  12  to 
20lbs.  to  an  acre :  harrow  the  ground  into  a  fine 
tilth,  and  roll  it  heavily.  This  plant  yields  a  rich 
green  food,  is  a  convenience  to  the  homestead  dur- 
ing the  early  growth  of  young  leaves  and  tender 
stems,  and  produces  several  cuttings  for  soiling 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  yards.  The  later  growths 
towards  maturity  are  coarse  in  ligneous  stems  and 
discoloured  leaves,  and  prevents  the  use  of  the 
plant  in  a  mixed  crop  for  hay,  which  is  far  exceeded 
by  red  clover  for  that  purpose.  The  use  is  con- 
fined to  a  choice  piece  of  ground  convenient  to  the 
homestead,  for  the  purpose  of  an  early  green  food, 
where  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  preparation 
of  the  ground,  and  an  extra  expense  in  subsequent 
top-dressings. 

Sow  carrots  and  parsnip  on  clean  and  rich  lands, 
without  the  present  application  of  dung,  which 
encourages  the  growth  of  fibres  and  tops  to  the 
neglect  of  the  fleshy  root;  drill  at  18  inches  dis- 
tance on  the  flat  ground  with  seeds  steeped  in  lees 
of  urine,  or  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  six  to 
one,  and  dried  with  hot  lime.  Sow  sainfoin  at  lj 
cwt.  an  acre,  and  dress  the  young  plants  with 
gypsum.  Sow  artificial  manures  as  top-dressings 
on  young  wheats,  barleys,  and  clovers :  soot  and 
salt,  malt-combs,  rape-dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  pigeons' 
dung,  and  gypsum.     Sow  cabbage  seed  for  sum- 


mer plants,  and  graze  light  stock  on  the  watered 
meadows.  Lay  composts  on  grass  lands  at  the 
last  period  of  the  season ;  brush-harrow,  roll,  and 
finish  the  process ;  spread  mole-hills  and  set  traps; 
shut  up  fields  intended  for  hay.  The  planting  of 
forest- trees  and  of  young  hedges  must  cease  when 
the  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  also  the  cutting  of 
underwoods.  Plant  hops  on  dry  land,  deeply 
wrought  and  richly  manured,  make  the  pits  after- 
wards, hills  6  feet  distant  each  way,  which  best 
admits  the  scarifier;  fill  into  the  pita  quantityof  well- 
rotted  dung ;  place  a  set  of  the  plant  in  each  corner 
of  the  four  sides,  and  cover  lightly  with  earth, 
leaving  the  upper  ends  of  the  sets  just  in  thelight 
of  day. 

Begin  to  cross-plough  the  lands  intended  for 
green  crop  fallows,  in  the  end  of  the  month;  in  wet 
weather  thrash  grains  and  cart  dung  from  the  cattle- 
yards  to  the  heaps  in  the  fields. 

In  some,  or  rather  in  many  situations,  this  month 
will  be  very  busy  with  the  ewes  dropping  lamb. 
Feed  the  animals  amply  with  succulent  food,  at 
swedes,  beetroot,  and  cabbages,  which  most  have 
been  stored  for  that  moat  important  purpose. 
Shelter  is  in  many  cases  as  necessary  as  the  food 
itself,  in  an  enclosed  field  with  high  fences,  and  a 
shed  divided  into  apartments  for  special  purposes, 
the  floors  littered  very  frequently  with  chaffs  and 
short  straws  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Remove  the 
ewes  and  lambs  regularly,  as  the  latter  get  strooR, 
from  the  lambing  paddock  to  the  pasture  fields 
that  are  well  secured  by  gates  and  fences,  and  to 
watered  meadows. 

The  fattening  and  killing  of  hogs  for  bacon 
must  now  cease,  and  all  young  pigs  will  go  on  aa 
summer  stores,  and  for  early  fattening  next  winter. 
The  fattening  bullocks  now  foremost  in  condition 
must  be  sold  or  pushed  forward  by  superior  feed- 
ing; the  inferior-conditioned  animals'will  goto 
graizing,  and  come  in  as  grass-fed. 

Set  hens  on  eggs  for  hatching,  and  exchange 
eggs  with  any  neighbouring  flock  of  an  equal  or 
superior  quality.  Feed  all  the  animals  largely  with 
light  grains  and  mashed  potatoes  steamed  and 
mixed  with  meals  of  oats,  barley,  or  peas.  Keep 
the  houses  dry,  clean,  and  warm,  and  provides 
clear  spring  water,  in  a  rill  if  possible.  For  sale 
and  domestic  consumption  the  animals  of  poultry 
are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has  been  yet 
bestowed. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


Kitchen  Garden. 
This  is  the  month  of  business,  and  every  favour- 
able moment  must  be  seised,  because  the  varied 
character  of  the  weather  is  not  only  likely  to  per- 
plex, but  it  frequently  happens  that  drought  sets  in 
for  the  spring  about  the  21st,  and  then  it  will  be 


too  late  to  hope  for  the  success  of  many  of  the 
lighter  seeds.  Begin,  therefore,  early  to  dig. 
manure,  and  sow  plots  for  the  main  crops  of  p**5* 
beans,  and  all  the  summer  vegetables,  remembering 
that  carrots  require  a  pure  and  very  sandy  loam, 
without  interspersed  manure;  that  beet  and  pars- 
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nipt  do  well  in  stronger  lands,  but  like  the  dung 
to  be  placed  lower  in  the  ground. 

Tbe  soil  should  be  rich  for  cabbage,  Brussels 
sprouts,  broccolis,  kales,  and  cauliflowers.  The 
litter  should  go  into  rich  ground,  much  of  the 
manure  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  under 
the  roots.  Guano-water  must  be  an  excellent 
manure  for  them. 

Transplant  and  sow  summer-hearting  cabbages ; 
tow  a  little  Dutch  red  cabbage-seed  and  green- 
rarled  Savoy  for  Michaelmas. 

Sow  the  best  French  lettuce  seeds  round  spinach, 
and  repeat  this  in  small  quantity  every  three  weeks 
henceforth;  in  the  meanwhile  the  winter  prickly 
spinach  will  continue  to  yield  freely  for  some 
months,  if  the  weather  prove  showery. 

Onions ;  The  true  Spanish  for  large  bulbs,  and 
the  Strasbnrg  for  more  common  kitchen  use,  should 
go  in  early;  the  ground  ought  to  be  deep  and  rich. 
London  leeks  are  sown  to  be  transplanted. 

To  produce  good  radishes  the  ground  ought  to 
he  light  and  rich,  with  moisture  and  warmth  suffi- 
cient to  push  them  on  rapidly.  For  these  reasons 
» frame  and  lights  are  always  advantageous.  A 
sprinkling  of  Dutch  turnip,  a  little  cellery  for 
Recession,  small  salading,  nasturtiums  for  pickle, 
owil  parsley,  and  potherbs— namely,  fennel,  dill, 
borage,  bwnet,  sorrel— are  to  be  sown  during  the 
month. 

Plant  thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  lavender,  rose- 
mary, snd  rue. 

Gee  in  early  potatoes :  none  surpass  the  ash-leaved 
«dney.  The  second  early,  as  the  champion,  pro- 
Mci  and  others  that  ripen  in  August,  should  be 
rody,  and  avoiding  manure,  select  or  prepare  sandy 
grounds—if  peaty,  the  better.  The  cause  of  the 
Pteto  disease  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  seems  to 
w  less  prevalent  on  poor  and  dryish  soils  than  on 
"to  that  are  rich  and  humid.  On  the  latter  soils 
toe  mildew  is  the  more  frequent,  which  may  tend 
to  produce  some  similar  affection. 

Fruit  Department. 

Plant  strawberry  sets  on  beds  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  six  inches  asunder.  The 
Produce  will  last  for  several  years,  the  first  year 
king  nothing,  as  every  blossom  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. The  best  sorts  are  the  "  Keen"  for  a  large 
and  early  crop,  the  old  "Pine"  for  flavour,  the 
"British  Queen1'  for  size  and  middle  bearing,  and 
wwfbt's «  Elton"  for  a  late,  rather  tart,  but  more 
tattifal  fruit.  Single  rows  in  borders  should  be 
afoot  away  from  the  edging,  and  as  far  from  any 
vegetable  or  shrub.  The  plants  may  be  permitted 
to  thicken  by  off-sets  as  much  as  they  will,  and  not 
to  till  the  ground  with  runners,  unless  with  the 
wject  of  obtaining  a  new  supply. 

Begin  to  graft  apples  ana  pears ;  cherries  and 
(Moms  do  better  by  oudding  in  summer. 

If  any  trees  or  shrubs  be  planted  it  must  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  "  Puddle"  in 
ue  roots,  which  must  be  thickly  covered  over  the 
wrfacc  with  mulch,  for  if  drought  sets  in  the  trees 
*fl  be  fatally  checked, 

lightly  fork  the  soil  between  rows  of  currants, 
KooKbemes,  and  raspberries,  then  cover  the  ground 
*Kh  a  leafy  compost  manure.  Do  the  same  by 
fc«d  rwnd  rhubarb  plants* 


Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  more  tender  plants  in  pans  under  glass, 
where  they  are  safe,  and  can  be  thinned  out  and 
brought  into  fit  condition  for  final  planting.  For 
early  sowing  use  dianthus  or  pink,  with  the  Indian 
variety,  larkspur,  scabious,  and  mignonette. 
Herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  set  or  divided,  and 
put  into  new  situations. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Young  scarlet  variegated,  and  other  geraniums, 
for  bedding  out,  should  be  potted  singly,  in  loam, 
sand,  and  leafy  mould,  then  placed  in  frames  to 
harden. 

Prune  roses  to  well  placed  low  beds,  mulch 
round  the  roots  with  rich  compost,  and  fork  it  in. 
The  moss,  "  maiden's  blush,"  and  other  good  and 
fragrant  old  varieties  can  frequently  be  made 
standards  on  their  own  foundation  with  good 
figure. 

Cut  box,  plant  edgings,  turn  over  gravels,  or  put 
down  fresh ;  sweep  lawns,  and  keep  every  place 
in  neat  order.  Give  air  freely  to  any  green-house 
plants,  and  pot  those  that  require  more  room,  re- 
move all  decaying  leaves,  and  give  proper  supplies 
of  water. 

Carry  to  the  pit  that  is  bricked  and  cemented  all 
litter  and  vegetable  refuse,  straws,  and  the  drop- 
pings of  animals,  to  be  baled  over  frequently  with 
liquid  matters  and  soap-suds  from  the  house, 
always  remembering  that  manure  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  ground. 


RENOVATING  GRASS  LANDS. 

An  Allegany  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  statement  of  his  experiments  in  reno- 
vating meadows  where  dairying  is  the  principal  business,  and 
where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  land  most  of  the  time  in 
grass.  Meadows  there  become  greatly  diminished  in  their 
crops  in  a  few  years.  He  tried  harrowing  the  surface,  top- 
dressing  with  manure,  re-seeding,  Diastema  aoplying  ashes, 
&c,  with  little  effect.  He  harrowe*  one-half  of  an  eight-year 
meadow  after  manuring  it  in  spring,  and  had  an  increase  of 
twenty-live  pounds  of  hay  per  acre.  Sheep  manure,  applied  in 
fall  on  a  new  meadow,  gave  an  increase  of  a  hundred  pounds 
ner  acre  Discarding  these  modes,  he  next  turned  the  sod 
with  a  good  plough,  and  re-seeded  to  clover  and  timothy  after 
the  first  crop ;  what  this  crop  was  he  does  not  state.  He  has 
thus  renovated  seventy  acres,  rolling  m  the  seed.  An  old 
twelve-acre  meadow  yielded  but  six  loads ;  *^r  ™oratong  as 
described,  the  firstcrop  was  twenty-six  loads^  tj  '^  twenty- 
four.  In  four  years  he  ploughed  again,  f^  ™*  *«■*} 
a  half  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  harvested  fifty  busheU  of 
oal  ieV  atrefaTthe  next  year  forty-one  loads  of  hay  from 
the  twelve-acre  lot.  -- 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  manuring  was  not  heavy.  The  ap- 
plication made  in  spring  in  a  former  experiment  resulted  as  we 
Kid  expect,  especially  if  thinly  and  unevenly) ippbed  atthat 
season  of  the  yearT^ Autumn  manuring,  uniformly  and  jyeirty 
mlS  is  much  more  efficient.  But  it  must  be  admmitted  that 
rnvtrt^hfsodon  dry  uplands  *£^£ft5j*£ 
nwtorinc  heart  crops,  a  roll  amount  of  graw  «ed  oewg  nsea. 

for  tin.  renewal ;  but  if  two  more  yeari jarobe  «M«4 .*>  »» 

muTnrf be  fo^efMe  groat  objeotionto  ploughing 
^Tr?«rfiMKrai»  field.  «  owing  to  a  .paring  u»  of  gran 

A^TSTLE**  p'«paration  of  tbe  ,urfcf* for  *"  *" 
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thickly,  sav  a  peck  or  more  per  acre,  on  a  smooth,  mellow, 
finely  top-dressed  surface,  and  a  dense,  heavy  growth  of  gran 
will  be  tiie  remit,  much  better  in  quality  than  that  afforded  by 
large,  coarse,  thinly-scattered  items.  Some  taooeesfal  graaen 
injuria  us  that  they  hare  succeeded  in  restoring  meadows  after 


cutting  four  or  five  crops  of  grass  from  them,  by  psstarisgl 
them  with  cattle  for  two  or  tnteo  yean,  tsJdxig  cue  never  to  i 
graze  them  short,  bat  allowing  a  growth  of  gran  at  least 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  sjid  espeoisfy  in  aatsiu  *M  on  & 
approach  of  winter. 


BOYAL    AGEIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OP    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  Feb.  5.— Present, 
Lord  Berners  in  the  chair;  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  Walsingham,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Trollope, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Bramston,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Chai- 
loner,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Webb, 
Mr.  Wells,  Major  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Mr.  Prere, 
Professor  Simonds,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  :— 
Barker,  Thomas,  Bramall  Orange,  Stockport,  Cheshire. 
Bateman,  John,  Croxton  Hanmer,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Burchnall,  Samuel,  Catton,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 
Preer,  diaries  Thomas,  The  Coplow,  Billesdon,  Leicester. 
Gardner,  William,  Bekesbourne,  Canterbury. 
Gilbert,  John,  Perry  Bar,  Birmingham. 
Herring,  Francis,  Brasted,  Serenoaks,  Kent* 
Haldyard,  Thomas  Blackbourne  T.,  Plintham  Hall,  Newark. 
Hunt,  Rowland,  Kibworth  Hall,  Leicester. 
Jordan,  John  Stareley,  Elmswell,  Driffield. 
Kirkby,  David  Edward,  Llanmndigaid,  Towyn,  Merionethshire. 
Knight,  Gregory,  Glen  Parra  Manor,  Leicester. 
Iiddell,TheHon.Henry  G.,M.P.,  BaYensworthCaatle,Dnrham. 
Macdonald,  Duncan  George  Forbes,  4,  Spring  Gardens,  London. 
Maxse,  Captain  F.  A.,  Holly  Hill,  Southampton. 
Mowbray,  G.T.,Grangewood  Ho.,OYencale,ishby-de4a-Zouch . 
Nalder,  Thomas,  Challow  Works,  Wantage. 
Nash,  John,  The  Rectory,  Langley,  Slough. 
Salt.  Wm.  Henry,  Kirby  Frith,  near  Leicester, 
Taylor,  Thomas,  Hopton,  Wirksworth,  Derby. 
WakeAeld,  William,  Catton,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Walker,  Edward,  Brynhyfryd,  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire. 
Winters,  George,  Stratton,  Biggleswade. 
Wright,  Herbert,  Ipswich. 

Finances. — Mr.  Bramston  presented  the  report,  from 
whieh  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts  during 
the  past  two  months  had  been  examined  by  the  committee 
and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  ac- 
countants, and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  January  31st  was  £1,435  19s. 
4d.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
31st,  1867,  and  the  statement  of  subscriptions  and 
arrears,  were  laid  upon  the  table  j  the  amount  of  arrears 
then  due  being  £1,084.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
members  hare  given  notice  during  the  past  year  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Society.  The  country  meeting  account 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  was  laid  before  the  Council. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  that 
in  Class  XI.  the  judges  award  the  prize  of  £10  to  the 
essay,  of  which  the  writer  was  announced,  on  the  motto- 
paper  being  opened,  to  he  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  Marks- 
bury,  Bristol.  The  papers  bearing  the  mottoes,  "  Ovium 
rodentia  smcla,"  and  "Agriculture  is  the  immediate 
source,  &c,"  were  commended. 

Discussions.— The  Weekly  Council  days  before  Easter 
at  which  lectures  and  discussions  may  be  given,  are 
February  12, 10,  and  26 ;  March  11, 18,  and  25.  But 
as  the  want  of  interest  in  these  discussions,  evinced  by 
the  great  paucity  of  attendance,  led  1o  the  expression  of 
some  doubt  by  several  members  of  Council  whether  it 
were  desirable  to  wntinue  ftese  discussions,  the  Journal 


Committee  wish  for  further  instructions  from  the  Council 
on  the  subject,  and  especially  whether  the  lubject  of  Co- 
operative Associations  as  applied  to  Agriculture  be  m\ 
that  meets  their  approval,    Tflus  report  wss  received,     j 

IMPLEJCBNT8.— Colonel  Challoner,  chainnsn,  reports!  j 
that  the  committee  had  taken  into  consideration  t^! 
resolution  come  to  by  the  Council  on  the  4th  Detente,  1 
1867,  vis. :  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Implead! 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  prise  sheets,  asd  < 
the  arrangements  for  the  new  course  of  implement  trek,, 
and  that  the  exhibitors  of  machinery  be  invited  to  aessi 
deputation  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  committee  spa ' 
any  changes  that  may  be  desirable.  A  large  depots 
of  implement  manufacturers  had  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  submitted  a  series  of  resolatieoi 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  agricultural  implement  oansaf- 
turers  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  recommending  a  further  sub- 
division in  the  classes  of  implements  for  trial,  so  that » 
onger  interval  should  intervene  ;  the  cessation  of  tk 
offer  of  prizes  for  certain  machines;  the  award  of  thrtt 
classes  of  medals  in  lieu  of  money  prises;  the sppoitt- 
ment  of  a  paid  official  to  carry  out  the  mechanical  deui 
of  the  trial-yard ;  the  appointment  of  jories,  ^P0** 
of  mechanical  engineers  and  practical  farmers,  is  "eJ* 
three  judges  ;  that  the  judges  should  express  in  tie-' 
report  the  value  allotted  to  each  point  of  eieeDeawty 
numerals ;  that  the  prise-list  should  he  published  atlets? 
a  year  prior  to  the  meeting;  that  the  trials  sfiouldbeei 
longer  duration,  and  he  concluded  one  clear  dsy  pren» 
to  the  show;  that  a  report  of  the  trials  be  sold  with  tti 
catalogue ;  that  the  trials  at  Leicester  commence  ose  ew 
week  before  the  show;  that  the  steam-plough  trials t* 
place  after  harvest;  and  that  a  large  number  of  bus* 
lecturers  have  seats  in  the  Council.  The  Isuyesstf 
Committee  wish  to  receive  the  general  instructions 0k  j* 
Council  as  to  these  resolutions,  and  recommend  that  thfl 
>e  referred  back  to  this  committee  for  consideration,  aw 
that,  in  the  meantime,  a  printed  copy  of  the  same  beim 
to  each  Member  of  Council.  The  report  to  beoadeU 
the  Monthly  Council  in  March.  This  report  wss  reeewN 
and  adopted.  Mr.  Thompson  having  moved  that  w 
resolutions  now  read,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  a8r*™°? 
implement  manufeeturera  on  the  3rd  February,  186b,  » 
referred  to  the  Implement  Committee,  to  consider 1* 
report  upon,  and  that  they  he  empowered,  before  asta* 
their  report,  to  revise  the  whole  of  the  Sow 
existing  arrangements  for  the  trial  of  implements  at  in 
country  meetings,  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ton 
and  carried. 

Lbicestee  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Thompson,  chairmai 
stated  that  the  committee  had  heard  letters  read  from 
Town  Clerk,  reporting  that  the  turnpike  gates  onU 
Welford  and  Lutterworth  roads  will  be  thrown  open  t 
the  public  free  of  toll  during  the  Society's  Show  day 
Authority  had  been  given  to  the  Secretary  to  sdrertu 
the  Prize  Sheets  in  accordance  with  the  last  derision  « 
the  Council  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Sanday  hsd  been  n 
quested  to  make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  the  ftraj 
required  for  the  live  stock  during  the  Leicester  Saw 
The  Surveyor  had  been  directed  to  prepares  jta  » 
specifications,  for  the  proposed  continuous  shedding » 
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macMnor  in  motion;  the  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Showyard  Contract  Committee.  This  report  was  received 
and  adopted. 

Showtaed  Contract.— Mr.  ItandeJl,  chairman,  said : 
The  Surveyor  reports  that  the  whole  of  the  Society's 
portable  buildings  and  plant  have  been  conveyed  to  Lei- 
cester, and  deposited  in  the  place  assigned  by  the  Local 
Committee  there.  The  Council  having  determined  to 
continue  the  contract  with  Mr.  Penny  for  the  further 
term  of  four  years,  subject  to  such  changes  of  dates  for 
giving  him  possession  of  the  Show  grounds  as  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  for  payments  to  be  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  Surveyor  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare an  agreement  embodying  these  changes,  with  others 
which  were  found  desirable,  and  which  agreement  should 
be  appended  to  the  original  contract.  This  agreement 
has  been  considered  and  approved,  and  your  committee 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Council.  The  committee 
recommend  that  stables  upon  the  Yorkshire  plan  be  sub- 
ititatcd  for  the  double  horse  boxes  used  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, but  covered  with  canvas  instead  of  boards.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  to  the  Leicester  Committee  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  land  on  which  to 
hold  their  Show  during  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  there ;  this  would  invoke  some  change  in  the 
plan  of  the  Showyard  approved  by  the  Council,  but  it 
appears  so  desirable  in  the  interest  of  both  Societies  that 
their  Shows  should  be  held  in  immediate  proximity  to 
each  other,  that  your  committee  recommend  that  the 
piece  of  land  marked  A  be  offered  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  if  accepted,  the  Showyard  plan  be  altered 
accordingly .  The  Secretary  was  ant  horised  to  sign  the 
agreement  withthe  contractor  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Vetsrinart.  —  Mr.  Wells  reported  that  Professor 
Simonds  informs  the  committee  that  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  has  been  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Newdigate  (who  undertook  its  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  Governors  of  the  College)  having  sus- 
tained a  severe  family  affliction.  The  Report  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  by  the  March  meeting.  The 
Secretary  is  requested  to  lay  the  details  of  Mr.  Ernes' 
claim  before  the  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  This  re- 
port was  received  and  adopted. 

Agricultural  Education.  — Mr,  Holland,  M.P., 


chairman,  reported  that  the  Mowing  gentlemen  have 
consented  to  act  as  Examiners  at  the  examinations  to 
take  place  next  April : 

Mechanics    Mr.  C.  E.  Amos. 

Chemistry — Professor  Liveing  and  Professor  Voeloker. 

Botany— Professor  Bentlev  and  Professor  Oliver. 

G«ology~Profe*sor  Morris. 

Veterinary  Science— Professor  Simonds  and  Professor 
VarnelL 

Land  Surveying — Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Cadle. 

Book-keeping— Messrs.  Quilter  and  Ball. 

The  Examiners  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Country  Mxbtino  Queries. — Mr.  Milward  reported 
that  the  list  of  queries  had  been  revised  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  different  towns  in  district  B. 

Committee  or  Selection.— Mr.  Thompson  reported 
that  the  number  of  Members  of  Council  representing  dif- 
ferent districts  having  been  compared  and  considered,  it 
was  resolved  that  Mr.  William  John  Edmonds,  of  South- 
rop,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire,  be  recommended  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
district  Ct  containing  555  members  and  being  at  present 
represented  by  only  eight  Members  of  Council. 

Mr.  Edmonds  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  was  then  unani- 
mously elected  a  Member  of  Council. 

Lord  Berners  having  called  attention  to  Rule  14  of  the 
Stock  Prise  Sheet,  moved  that  store  or  breeding  stock 
shall  not  be  excluded  when  shown  as  such  at  a  Local 
Show,  which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Walsingham,  and 
carried.  The  rule  will  now  stand  as  follows :  "  No  animal 
that  has  been  exhibited  as  Fat  Stock  at  any  Show  shall 
compete  for  the  prizes  of  the  Society." 

lie  half-yearly  audit  of  accounts  to  Slat  December, 
1867,  took  place  on  Thursday  before  the  auditors,  Messrs. 
Astbury  and  Sherborn,  and  the  Society's  professional  ac- 
countants, Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.— Mr.  John  Hudson, 
of  Castleacre,  has  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Council,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  somewhat  advanced  age. 


NOBTH    BIDING  OHAMBEB  OP    AGBIOULTUBE. 


A  general  county  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber 
jai  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Malton.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bower  in 
aei chair.    There  was  a  numerous  attendance. 

*•  B*  Kilby,  of  Appleton  Roebuck,  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  unanimously 
aiopted  by  all  the  branch-chambers  which  up  to  that  time  had 
wandered  the  subject:  "That  in  the  event  of  any  infection 
tear,  spread  in  the  home  stock,  by  the  importation  of  diseased 
toreiRn  stock,  three-fourths  compensation  should  be  allowed, 
w  that  the  same  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
ud  not  out  of  any  county  or  local  rate." 

tAf.CAYtiT,  of  Wydale,  said  that  « air  and  equitable" 
t  mean  anything.    It  should  be  more  definite. 
if  til     ,1TT» of  T°ink»  •ecottded  the  motion.    He  said  that 
*  wey  only  gave  three-fourths,  there  was  25  per  cent,  upon 


concealment  and  consequent  spread  of  the  disease.  If  they 
pre  an  owner  of  stock  amongst  which  disease  had  appeared 
■J^F"****  it  would  be  a  mueh  greater  inducement  to 


owner  of  stock  amongst  which  disease  had  appeared 
,  --■• .peasation,  it  would  be  a  mueh  greater  inducement  to 
*ft  to  destroy  the  diseased  animals  at  once,  than  if  they  only 
Wulunithres.fonrtha.  '      ' 

J?'  G""*  Bumsted  that  the  motion  should  be  altered  as 
*u  vV  *.*  ™"  compensation  be  given  for  all  cattle 
Watered  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,"    It  appeared  to 


him  that  if  cattle  were  imported  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  disease  appeared  in  consequence,  the  public  ought  to  pay 
for  it.  If  a  single  case  of  disease  appeared,  and  it  were  unre- 
ported, it  might  spread  over  the  kingdom  in  a  few  weeks. 
Therefore  the  cheapest  policy  was  to  give  full  eomnensation, 
as  that  would  securethe  M  stamping  out?'  of  the  disease  at 
once. 

The  motion,  after  being  altered  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cayley, 
was  put  and  earned  unanimously. 
The  following  resolutions  were  on  the  paper  for  discussion : 
Mr.  J.  H.  Legard's  amendment  of  the  resolotion  as  to  the 
formation  of  financial  boards,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
fiipon  and  Scarborough  branches,  but  to  which  the  Pickering 
and  York  branches  have  proposed  an  amendment  a*  follows, 
viz. :  Mr.  Legard's  resolution :  "  That,  with  the  view  of  cor- 
recting an  anomaly,  this  chamber  considers  that  county  finan- 
cial boards  ought  to  be  established,  which  should  possess  a 
controlling  power  over  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  raised  for 
county  purposes,  and  that  this  chamber  is  of  opinion  that  such 
boards  might  be  composed  of  members  from  each  poor-law 
union,  in  addition  to  magistrates  assembled  at  quarter  sessions, 
and  pledges  itself  to  give  its  support  to  any  measure  which  may 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  embodying  these  principles." 
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The  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Pickering  and  York  branch 
Chamben :  "  That  county  financial  boards  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, which  shall  possess  a  controlling  power  over  the  county 
expenditure ;  and  such  boards  should  be  composed  of  one  re- 
presentative from  each  board  of  guardians,  to  act  with  an 
equal  number  of  magistrates." 

The  Think  branch  have  adopted  an  amendment  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  That,  with  a  view  of  correcting  an  anomaly, 
this  chamber  considers  that  county  financial  boards  ought  to 
be  established,  which  should  possess  a  controlling  power  over 
the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  for  county  purposes/' 

A  similar  resolution  was  also  sent  in  by  the  Ryedale 
branch. 

Mr.  Soulbi  (the  secretary)  read  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  Payne 
Gallwey,  M.P.,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  stating,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  financial 
boards :  "  To  appoint  elected  members  to  sit  on  the  quarter 
sessions  bench  would  be  useless :  but  not  so  to  constitute  a 
permanent  board  half-composed  of  ratepayers.  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  bill.  I,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  have  been  considering  it  for  some  time.  Out  of  it  I 
hope  to  make  a  bill  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  moderate 
men.  I  think  that  one  of  the  clauses,  viz.,  the  46th,  contains 
almost  all  that  we  need.  We  considered  that  the  many  and 
very  voluminous  clauses  towards  the  end  of  the  bill  might  be 
avoided  by  a  general  clause,  most  carefully  worded,  under 
good  advice,  which  should  transfer  in  financial  matters,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  financial  matters,  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties now  exercised  and  incurred"  by  the  quarter  sessions  to  the 
new  financial  board.  .  .  .  I  nave  placed  on  the  notice- 
book  of  the  House  my  intention  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  county  financial  boards." 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  clause  referred  to  in  the 
letter, 

Mr.  Catlet  also  thought  they  had  hardly  information  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them  in  coming  to  a  resolution  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  day.  He  believed  that  in  Scotland  these  matters 
were  managed  by  some  sort  of  financial  board,  and  in  Ireland 
by  grand  juries,  which,  however,  were  differently  constituted 
to  those  in  England.  They  should  have  information  on  all 
these  matters,  Wore  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  reference  to 
such  an  important  change.  At  the  same  time,  he  might  say 
that  he  had  always  maintained  the  principle  that  those  who 
paid  the  money  had  a  right  to  see  how  it  was  spent. 

Mr.  CttAioiE  said  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the 
system  in  Scotland  very  nearly  approximated  to  that  in  Ire- 
laud.  The  county  expenditure  was  managed  by  Commissioners 
of  Supply,  appointed:  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  not  necessarily  magistrates. 

Mr.  Fahstde  was  in  favour  of  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
Sir  Wm.  Gallwey's  bill. 

Captain  Copperthwaite  suggested  that  they  should  come 
to  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect :  "  That,  while  it  is 
fully  recognised  that  the  representative  system  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  county  rate, 
and  Sir  William  Gallwey  haying  signified  his  intention  of  in- 
troducing a  bill  having  this  principle  in  view,  this  chamber 
nostpones  the  further  consideration  of  this  question  until  that 
hill  is  before  it." 

This  resolution  met  with  a  general  assent,  and  was  put  and 
carried. 

In  reference  to  the  education  of  tlie  labouring  classes  the 
paper  contained  the  following  resolutions : 

The  Ripon  Resolution.—"  That  this  meeting  recognises 
the  necessity  of  providing  efficient  means  of  education,  where 
such  do  not  already  exist ;  that,  where  voluntary  efforts  are 
inadequate,  and  recourse  to  public  funds  is  necessary,  this 
meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  rate  based  on  the  present 
poor-law  assessment  would  be  partial  and  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tion, because  an  enormous  amount  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country  is  not  liable  to  be  rated,  and  would  therefore  bear  no 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  any  scheme  of  education,  founded 
on  the  present  system  of  rating ;  that  this  meeting  considers 
compulsory  interference  with  the  parents  in  the  management 
of  their  children  undesirable  and  unnecessary,  at  least  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  that  any  coercion  would  be  deemed  by 
them  as  repugnant  to  that  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
action  which  all  Englishmen  so  much  appreciate ;  that  in  the 
carrying  out  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  adopted,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  loeal  board  of  supervision  be  established,  to  co- 


operate with  any  Government  official  who  msy  be  appointed 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  situated  in  the  respect™ 
localities  of  such  boards." 

The  T111E8K  Resolution.— "This  chamber, recognisae. 
the  great  importance  of  the  question  of  education,  desires  to 
express  its  opinion  against  any  undue  haste  in  the  derision  of 
the  question,  bat  records  also  its  opinion  that  any  additional 
fkcUities  required  for  the  education  of  the  labouring  dsaej 
should  be  provided  by  an  increased  amount  of  State  aid,  wd 
the  application  of  local  funds,  together  with  such  local  rates  is 
may  be  necessary,  those  local  rates  being  in  similar  proportion 
to  the  aid  granted  by  the  State.  And  this  chamber  eonenn 
in  approving  of  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  edaca- 
tional  districts  co-extensive  with  poor-law  unions,  with  local 
boards  of  management  composed  of  poor-law  guardians,  the 
present  managers  of  schools,  and  other  fit  and  proper  persons, 
and  of  the  enforcing  of  attendance  by  making  ^edscatumil 
certificates  a  condition  of  hiring  and  employment." 

Mr.  Smith  said  that,  as  to  the  half-time  system,  it  would  id 
work,  as  the  farmer  must  have  the  lad  the  whole  day  or  not  it 
all.  The  resolution  he  had  to  move  was :  1,  That  comswbo* 
and  healthy  schoolrooms,  with  efficient  teachers,  should  « 
provided  where  necessary.  2,  That  Government  pants  I* 
made  for  the  erection  of  schoolrooms,  and  for  the  payment  ot 
teachers.  3,  That  a  Board  of  Education  be  formed  in  ewy 
poor-law  union,  composed  of  all  the  guardians,  with  an  addi- 
tional elected  member  from  every  5,000  of  population  in  erej 
poor-law  parish.  4,  That  grants  in  aid  still  be  made  to  all  de- 
nominational schools,  and  all  establishments  for  twinmg 
teachers  which  now  receive  them,  or  hereafter  maks  appba- 
tion  for  them.  5,  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  teacher*  an- 
ployed  by  the  Board  of  Education  should  possess  a  certified 
of  ability  from  any  training  establishment,  it  being  sufioeat 
that  the  board  consider  him  suitable  and  efficient.  6,  That 
grants  in  aid  be  made  only  to  those  schools  and  to  the  snout 
recommended  by  the  board.  7,  That  as  of  necessity  sad 
schools  as  are  under  the  management  of  this  Board  cm»* » 
sectarian  in  character,  therefore  grants  must  only  be  safe  °n 
condition  that  the  holy  scriptures  be  read  and  taught  therein 
8,  To  induce  attendance  at  these  schools,  the  charge  for  edu- 
cation must  be  as  low  as  possible,  the  board  having  power » 
exempt  from  payment  altogether  those  whom  they  esnswr 


unable  to  pay ;  and  rewards  for  attendance  ^jJ^J^ 
them,  upon  pain  o?  forfeiting  tneir  weekly  allowance. 


the  board  may'  direct.    9,  That  all  children  of  psnpf^  dB; 
cated  free  of  charge,  and  the  parents  be  compelled  to  *«a 


Bin,  upon  jnuu  ui  wrratMug  ureu  ww»i;  -»«».. . 

Mr.  Fajmidb  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  received,  sm 
that,  after  consideration  by  the  council,  they  be  sentonttotM 
branch  chambers  and  laid  before  the  Council  of  Education 

Capt.  CoppiETnwAiTB  seconded  the  motion,  which  v» 
adopted. 

SALE  OF  MB,  WILLIAM  LAWSON'S  ESTATES-- 
This  gentleman,  who  has  become  famous  from  hie  co-operaw 
system  with  his  labourers  and  his  vegetable  Christmas  fetfts 
sold  four  of  his  estates  in  Cumberland  by  auction  in  the  p* 
month.  Mr.  Lawson  thus  reports  on  his  own  fcnamf  <T 
rations:  The  land  and  its  cultivation  (deducting sllhaW)- 
ties),  including  both  the  landlord's  and  tenant's  propeny- 
for  Mr.  Lawson  occupies  his  own  farm— which  were  wow 
£35,307  14s.  &H  on  December  19,  1866,  ww***** 
£23,9*8  14e.0*d.  on  December  19,  1866.  Besides  *T 
sonal  expenditure  of  £143  6s.  8*d.,  there  hsd  bees  a  ft* 
during  the  year  of  £1,295  13s.  8R!  and,  "At  a  poWK 
meeting  in  Wnerhasaet,  on  May  14,  1867,  the :  following 
resolution  was  passed :  « That  William  Lawson  has  derived  no 
income  from  his  stated  capital  last  year' ! " 

THE  COUNTY  FINANCE  MOVEMENT.-Oj 1  TJesdiy, 
March  3rd,  Mr.  Wild  will  move  to  bring  in  a  M  for »« 
Establishment  of  County  Finance  Boards ;  while  IgJgT 
Gibson  has  some  proposal  of  the  same  sort  under  ^aden™"  • 
and  Mr.  Clive,  as  it  is  said,  has  also  threatened  to  mow  ■ 
the  matter.  r 

A  MAEK-LANE  LIFEBOAT.— The  members  of  tw  torn 
Exchange,  Mark-lane,  have  presented  through  Jjj1*^ 
JndJdnand  H.  K.  Jackson,  to  the  National  Ifg?  *£ 
tion£500.  In  compliment  to  the  subscribers,  the ^J^ 
has  decided  to  name  the  Yarmouth  large  lifeboat  Tt*  *■ 
Lane," 
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AN    AGRICULTURAL    "DEPARTMENT." 


'"  We  shall  have  no  real  or  permanent  redress  until 
there  is  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  specially  de- 
voted to  Agriculture.  We  want  some  one  about  the 
Government  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  some  one  to  advise  and  guide  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties, and  help  and  support  us  in  our  disasters.  At  present 
we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  but  what  is  conflicting  and 
embarrassing."  So  said  Mr.  Sewell  Bead,  in  an  address 
which  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
very  noticeable  how  soon  the  honourable  member  for 
East  Norfolk  has  been  enabled,  from  his  own  personal 
eiperience,  to  give  point  to  his  remark.  We  publish 
a  correspondence  that  has  just  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Gave,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
touching  the  system  upon  which  the  corn  averages  are 
arrired  at.  The  first  thing  that  will  strike  one,  in  reading 
this,  is  the  tone  of  the  reply — a  very  nice  illustration  of 
official  frigidity.  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  as  member  of  the 
House,  had  in  the  outset  called  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  subject,  when  he  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  one  of  the  Government,  to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Gave,  to  whose  especial  care  the  corn 
averages  might  be  considered  to  be  entrusted.  Mr.  Read 
acts  upon  this  suggestion,  with  all  that  courtesy  and 
modesty  which  have  ever  marked  his  conduct  both  in 
public  and  private ;  while  he  is  answered  in  a  month  or 
"0  bj  a  Memorandum,  written  in  the  third  person,  and 
emanating  from  it  would  be  really  difficult  to  say  whom. 
The  very  authority  of  this  precious  document  is  "  con- 
flicting and  embarrassing ;"  and  had  we  not  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt's  word  to  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  reason- 
ably assumed  that  Mr.  Read  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
wrong  quarter.  As  it  is,  he  is  clearly  troubling  himself 
about  a  business  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  and 
erery  case  he  puts  or  argument  he  offers  is  very  cooUy 
and  almost  directly  contradicted.  According  to  Mr.  Emer- 
wn  Tennent,  Mr.  Gave,  or  some  other  gentleman  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  "  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evi- 
dence that  the  corn  averages  do  not  represent  the  average 
ralue  actually  realised  for  corn  in  the  markets  from  which 
returns  are  obtained" — "The  returns  from  which  the 
official  averages  are  computed  do  in  the  aggregate  include 
the  market  prices  of  all  qualities  of  corn  which  can  fairly 
be  said  to  have  a  market  value" — "  The  case  as  suggested, 
of  the  same  lot  of  corn  being  returned  several  times  over, 
is  pouible,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  practice  corn  is 
generally  bought  direct  from  the  growers" — "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  selling  grain  by  weight  is  a  growing 
practice  or  not ;"  and  so  on.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
point  which  Mr.  Read  raises  but  that  is  corrected  with  a 
promptness  and  decision  which  would  go  to  imply  that 
he  had  either  deliberately  advanced  it  as  an  untruth,  or  on 
the  scarcely  less  pardonable  plea  of  being  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  he  was  talking  about. 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  fair  that  gentlemen,  who  appear  to 
be  harassed  enough  already  with  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  be  bothered  any  fur- 
ther in  this  way ;  and  Mr,  Sewell  Read  has  accordingly 
been  so  thoroughly  set  down,  that,  although  he  has  pre- 
sumed to  write  another  letter,  we  might  follow  the  fashion 
and  drop  him  also.  Most  likely,  as  a  purely  agricultural 
member,  he  has  been  somewhat  in  search  of  agricultural 
grierances,  or  we  should  never  have  heard  of  such  a  com- 
plaint as  this ;  for  it  it  plain  enough  that  the  Memoran- 
dum has  been  penned  with  a  feeling  of  something  very 


like  indignant  astonishment.  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent, 
Mr.  Gave,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  have  never  known 
of  such  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  duties  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  official  lives.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Sewell  Read  has  precedent  for  all  he  is  doing  j  and  in 
this  business,  as  in  all  others  he  takes  ujp,  he  is  strictly 
representing  the  views  of  his  own  special  constituents. 
He  occupies  at  this  time,  beyond  other  such  offices,  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  farmers'  Club ;  and  during 
the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  no  question  so  con- 
tinually before  the  members  of  this  body  as  that  of  the 
corn  averages.  In  1854  it  came  under  consideration  as 
the  imperfect  mode  of  taking  the  corn  averages,  when  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  on  the  next  day 
handed  to  Mr.  Gardwell,  as  the  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
Club,  the  present  mode  of  taking  the  corn  averages  is 
imperfect  in  its  operation  and  injurious  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  country.  That  returns  should  be  made,  by  the 
grower,  of  all  corn  sold  by  him,  verified  by  the  signature 
of  the  buyer,  such  return  to  be  taken  by  the  Excise  or  In- 
land Revenue  officers."  In  1856  the  question  came  on 
again,  with  this  result :  "  That  the  present  plan  of  taking 
the  average  price  of  corn  is  conducted  in  a  manner  so 
careless  and  inefficient  as  to  imperatively  demand  some 
alteration."  Iu  1858  it  was  once  more  taken  up,  when 
Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  who  gathered  the  general  sense  of  the 
country  in  a  paper  he  had  prepared,  stated  "  that  the 
majority  of  persons  interested  in  the  matter  were  mani- 
festly in  favour  of  weight,  which  was  in  very  many  places 
entirely  superseding  measure."  In  1864  the  corn  re- 
turns once  more  stood  on  the  card  for  discussion,  when 
past-chairmen  of  the  Club,  and  other  well-known  agri- 
culturists, expressed  themselves  in  this  way ;  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  Biddenham,  Bedford— "  With  regard  to  the 
returns  of  corn  purchased  in  our  market,  I  should  hardly 
think  one-quarter  of  it  is  so  reported  to  the  inspector ;  in 
met,  it  is  quite  a  farce,  and  so  looked  upon  by  all  business 
men.  Of  course  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  but  be 
injurious  to  farmers.  A  better  system  should  be  at  once 
enforced,  or  abolish  altogether  the  present.  There  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  corn  consumed  by  the  farmer,  mostly 
the  inferior  qualities.  I  have  this  year,  out  of  465  quar- 
ters of  barley,  consumed  nearly  220  of  it ;  besides  all  tail 
wheat,  and  the  peas  and  beans  I  grow.  I  know  many 
farmers  who  sell  nothing  but  their  wheat  and  a  few  oats, 
consuming  all  the  beans  and  barley  they  grow."  Mr. 
Duckham,  Baysham  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire:  "Of 
course  you  have  for  some  months  past  watched  the  corn 
returns :  from  them  you  will  see  oor  county  is  returned 
ridiculously  low  as  regards  the  quantity  sold,  and  as  the 
price  is  one  of  the  lowest  averages  in  the  kingdom,  it  is 
obvious  a  manifest  injustice  is  done  to  the  tithe  payer  and 
those  whose  rents  are  regulated  by  the  corn  averages.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  growers  of  corn  should  make  a  return 
also.  I  feel  that  the  whole  of  the  growth  and  its  value 
should  be  returned."  Mr.  Chandler,  Aldbourne,  Hunger- 
ford  :  "  Although  we  may  not  have  an  M.P.  with  us  this 
evening,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  agricul- 
tural members  at  this  time  are  particularly  desirous  of 
rendering  their  services  for  any  business  that  may  be 
proposed  to  them,  one  of  which  should  be  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  corn  returns.  Whether  this  inquiry 
should  be  through  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Parliament,  there 
is  one  thing  quite  certain-— that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Club 
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Dot  merely  to  reiterate  the  imperfections  of  the  corn  re- 
tains, which  have  heen  acknowledged  by  the  officials  of 
Government,  and  universally  admitted,  but  to  resolutely 
and  determinedly  set  to  work  to  amend  them."  This,  the 
last  extract  we  can  find  space  for  is  almost  amusingly  sug- 
gestive or  prophetic.  The  Crab  has  now  an  M.P.  amongst 
them,  and  one  more  than  usually  desirous  of  rendering 
service ;  bat,  alas  1  the  officials  of  Government  no  longer 
acknowledge  the  imperfections  of  the  corn  returns.  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  consider  the  system  perfect, 
and  duly  snub  the  M.P.  when  he  ventures  to  move  in 
the  matter.  It  is  very  plain  that  he  has  gone  to  the 
wrong  shop ;  and,  like  Mr.  Chandler  in  1864,  one  hardly 


knows  whether  this  abuse— and  a  palpable  abuse  it  is- 
should  be  corrected  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Psr- 
liament,  or  anybody,  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  surely 
manifest  that  the  farmers  have  no  right  to  go  worrying 
Mr.  Cave  or  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent.  But  then,  what  are 
they  to  do  without  some  one  "  to  advise  and  guide  them 
in  their  difficulties,"  or  where  are  they  to  seek  redress? 
A  Chamber  of  Agriculture  without  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment in  the  Government  to  communicate  with  is  some- 
thing  like  a  body  without  a  head;  bnt  still  it  is  very 
noticeable  how  reluctant  the  dumber  has  been,  as  yet, 
to  speak  to  the  necessity  tor  such  an  office. 


BTOOK-FEEDING    AND    MEAT-MAKING. 


Sis,— I  have  received  several  farm  balance-sheets  from  able 
agriculturists  wbo  cannot  realize  my  results,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  allowing  of  live  stock  to 
roam  over  fields  is  a  neat  mistake.  Our  sheep,  including 
ewes,  are  always  folded,  the  fold  being  changed  twice  daily,  so 
that  they  come  on  fresh  ground,  and  do  not  go  back  on  the 
polluted  ground.  Our  bullocks  are  always  under  cover  in 
sheds,  either  on  paved  floors  or  on  sparred  floors. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  wrote  twenty  years  ago :  "  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  proposition  that,  our  food  being  spread 
out  for  us  in  a  clean  condition,  we  should  exercise  upon  it, 
sleeo  upon  it,  and  deposit  our  excrement  on  it  P"  and  yet  that 
is  what  we  cause  our  animals  to  do,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
are  not  so  profitable  as  we  could  desire.  My  successful  practice 
proves  to  me  that  our  farming  system  must  undergo  very  great 
changes.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  for  old  customs  are 
not  surrendered  at  discretion,  hot  only  snecumb  to  a  long  siege 
—witness  our  great  towns  opposing  railways  as  a  nuisance, 
and  now  lamenting  their  folly.  The  success  of  this  form  has 
arisen  from  a  combination  of  meat-making  with  corn-growing ; 
and  unless  these  two  are  carried  on  concurrently,  I  am'  satisfied 
that  farming  will  fail  to  reach  its  most  desirable  position.  The 
two  systems  must  be  united,  for  well-fed  stock  provide  ample 
manure  for  corn-growing,  while  corn  gives  abundant  straw  as 
food,  or,  if  need  be,  of  litter.  On  the  arable  principle  we  gain 
the  very  great  advantage  arising  from  tillage.  This  in  our 
strong  clays  is  the  key  to  profit,  for  it  is  the  physical  condition 
of  such  soils  when  undisturbed  that  causes  them  to  be  unpro- 
ductive, either  for  grass  or  other  products.  The  exclusion  of 
air  is  the  cause  of  their  infertility,  for  they  possess  otherwise 
the  elements  of  large  crops. 

The  dependence  on  artificial  manures  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  well-made  covered  yard  manure, 
•specially  where  the  land  is  at  all  adhesive.  Said  the  plough- 
man of  a  large  former  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  used  to 
sell  all  his  straw,  and  depend  upon  sheep  and  artificials,  "See 
how  the  soil  sticks  to  the  breast  of  the  plough,  and  refuses  to 
leave  it  j  that  used  not  to  be  so  when  my  master  consumed  his 
straw  at  home." 

There  is  neat  truth  in  this ;  for,  on  a  distant  field  where  I 
have  depended  principally  on  artificial  manures,  the  ploughing 
is  always  difficult,  and  the  soil  is  benumbed  and  tenacious 
compared  with  others  that  have  been  treated  with  our  shed 
manure. 

But  to  return  to  our  stock :  see  what  takes  place  when  the 
animals,  especially  the  sheep,  are  permitted  to  range  at  large. 
They  rush  into  and  over  fresh  feed,  always  pressing  forward  in 
search  of  the  choicest  morsels,  dragging  down  and  tramping  on 
Tamable  growing  plants,  taking  care  to  pick  out  all  young, 
tender,  undeveloped  stems  or  leaves,  and  thus  injuring  the 
plant.  Supposing  we  were  to  pluck  off  from  our  potted  or 
other  plants  each  tender  or  developing  leaf  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared; would  not  the  plant  languish  or  perish  ?  So  it  is  with 
the  field  plant,  after  giving  up  to  the  dainty  sheep  its  unde- 
veloped parts.  The  growth  of  the  plants  and  roots  is  thns 
crippled,  and  some  formers  have  found  out  that  keeping  sheep 
eonstantly  on  growing  clover  prevents  that  development  of 
root  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  succeeding  wheat  crop. 


That  is  why  some  formers  say  that  they  get  better  wheat 
after  clover  twice  mown  than  after  a  clover  close  fed  all  the 


Another  neat  mistake  is  to  feed  our  stock  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally with  hay  or  roots.    It  is  the  admixture  with  dry  food,     i 
and  especially  with  straw  chaff,  that  enables  me  to  keep  m     I 
much  stock  and  make  so  good  a  balance-sheet. 

But  the  system  I  commend  and  practise  is  one  demanding  a 
much  greater  concentration  of  capital  than  is  our  present  , 
practice.  The  tenant  capital  on  this  form  is  atpreseatlW 
per  acre,  and  this  ia  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  auaisnest 
ef  the  most  profitable  result.  From  £20  to  £23  or  £35  per 
acre  would  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  because  tb« 
more  stock  could  be  kept,  and  more  purchased  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  corn  would  be  more  gradually  sold  than  at 
present ;  opportunities  for  purchase  of  either  stock,  cake,  or 
feeding  stuffs  might  be  better  availed  of.  Our  notioMsbwt 
form  capital  most  soon  undergo  a  great  cAante  and  reform; 
£20  on  one  acre  will  pay  much  better  titan  £90  upoa  tie 
acres,  or  £90  upon  four  acres,  the  latter  being  too  often  the 
case ;  and  to  prove  this  I  will  in  my  next  paper  give  the  de- 
tailed balance-sheet  of  this  form  for  the  year  1S67,  meroj 
stating  now  that  after  paying  erery  expense,  including  I*  for 
the  rent  of  46  acres  of  hired  land,  there  will  be  a  clear  bahs* 
of  nearly  £700  to  pay  rent  on  the  other  130  acres,  andprofitou 
farm  capital,  which  will  be  about  17  to  18  per  cent.  A  nir  cwp 
and  good  price  have  made  the  year  profitable.  Diseasrisgtas 
other  day  the  question  of  form  capital  with  a  first-rate  W; 
folk  former  of  1,800  acres  of  light  land,  "  WeU,"  he  said,  -I 
don't  see  how  much  good  can  be  done,  even  on  s  ligat-liM 
farm,  without  a  capital  of  £20  per  acre."  But  then  be 
does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  growth  of  the  form  to  feed  au 
stock,  but  purchases  £3,500  worth  of  cake  annually.  There » 
the  test  point  of  profit. 

If  the  capital  on  this  form  could  be  £24  or  £26  per  acre, 
every  animal  should  be  on  sparred  floors,  and  all  the  straw 
should  be  consumed,  mixed,  or  course,  with  other  feeding  stain. 
This  would  make  the  form  more  profitable ;  for  experience  dm 
taught  me  that  it  ia  great  folly  and  mistake  not  to  cobswm 
every  stem  of  straw.  But  then  that  necessitates  such  w 
increased  number  of  live  stock,  that  although  we  have  44  bol- 
locks* and  180  aheep  on  170  acres,  the  stock  would  have  to  be 
greatly  increased. 

Corn  growing  ia  dependent  on  meat  making,  and  the  two 
operations  should  go  hand  in  hand  on  every  form.  Bat,  then, 
what  a  change  would  take  place !  and  what  happy  results  woeld 
accrue  to  the  landlord,  tenant,  labourer,  impkaaent-maker,  ana 
the  food-consuming  population  of  merry  England ! ! 

Tours,  &t., 

/«•.  16.  J.  J.  Minrt. 

P.S.-^kin*  of  potted  plants,  what  would  our  heart- 
land friends  ?  :iy  (I  mean  those  who  deny  the  use  or  valoe  oi 
draining  in  strong  clays),  if  I  proposed  to  them  to  ping  "* 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pots  to  prevent  the  escape  oi 
water  P  and  yet  that  is  the  condition  of  their  undrained  clays. 


*  Twelve  of  these  sold  fot  at  (^fsmas. 
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FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


The  amount  of  the  prizes  which  will,  be  awarded  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  fat  stock  about  to  be  held  in  France  will  be  the 
same  as  in  1867.    The  figures  for  each  show  are  as  follows  :— 

ExmBWiQW    Cattle.  Sheep.  Figs.  Total. 

Amiens £372  £80  £25  £477 

Mete 302  80  26  407 

ChAteauroux...      402  108  38  548 

Nantes  456  74  43  673 

Bordeaux  482  66  38  671 

Ljon 890  48  42  480 

Avignon    250  67  22  339 

A  general  show  of  fat  stock  for  the  whole  empire  will  pro- 
bably  be  also  held  at  the  market  of  La  Villette.  The  French 
district  State-shows  of  reproducing  animals,  implements,  and 
agricultural  products  will  be  held  this  year  in  two  series  as 
orasl.  The  first  series  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chalons, 
Orleans,  Quimper,  Rodez,  Toulouse,  and  Montpeflier,  from  May 
2nd  to  Hay  10th ;  and  the  second  series  at  Mentz,  Lons-le- 
Saolnier,  Arras,  Rouen,  Angouleme,  and  the  Pny.  The  gene- 
ral inspectors  of  agriculture  charged  with  the  direction  of  these 
shows  are:  at  Quimper  and  Rouen,  M.  Lefebvre  de  Sainte- 
Marie  i  at  the  Puy  and  at  Montpellier,  M.  Rendu ;  at  Arras 
and  Orleans,  M.  Boitel ;  at  Angouleme  and  Toulouse,  M. 
Chambeuant;  at  Rodez  and  Lons-Ie-Saulnier,  BL  Halo;  and  at 
Meh  and  Chalons,  M.  Lembezat.  The  programmes,  of  these 
exhibitions  will  appear  this  year  without  any  change  from  the 
arnugeoents  of  1867. — French  agriculturists  wishing  to  pur- 
chase mod  reproducers  of  the  pure  Durham  breed  will  be 
enabled  to  supply  their  wants  to  a  small  extent  at  the  imperial 
establishment  at  Corbon,  April  16th.  This  sale  will  comprise 
eight  bulls  of  thirteen  to  thirty  months  old,  and  thirteen  cows 
or  heifers.  The  conditions  of  sale  provide  that  the  pedigree 
of  each  animal  sold  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  purchasers  im- 
mediately after  the  lots  are  knocked  down.  The  Corbon 
T<tckme\%  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Western  of  France 
Mway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Mezidon  and  Iiseux  stations.  Another  sale  in  the  Brie 
win  doubtless  attract  a  good  number  of  cultivators.  Thus  M. 
Garnot,  of  Genouilly,  will  sell,  April  5,  his  fine  Merino  flock, 
comprising  300  rams  and  700  ewes.  The  sale  will  be  effected 
Qy  public  asction,  but  at  the  same  time  M.  Garnot  reserves  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  making  sales  beforehand  by  private 
contract.  Genouilly  is  on  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterra- 
nean Railway  (Melon  station).  Brittany,  less  favoured  than 
Normandy  in  respect  to  horse-breeding  industry,  is  making  an 
appeal  to  private  "initiative."  The  Brest  Aigricultural  So- 
ciety, presided  over  by  M.  de  Kerjesu,  has  adopted  a  scheme 
presented  by  Yicorate  de  Forsanz,  for  the  creation  ol  a  horse 
ebb  or  society  at  Lesneven.  The  idea  has  been  well  received, 
the  adhesions  sent  in  to  it  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
provisional  members  of  the  club  will  be  soon  called  together 
to  discuss  the  statutes  with  a  view  to  the  definitive  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  society.  Considerable  efforts  appear  to  be 
making  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Germany. — Among  other  measures  in  this  direction 
we  may  note  that  Herr  Lauislas  von  Wagner  has  just  been 
aimed  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  So- 
f  iety  of  Pesth.  Herr  von  Wagner  was  a  member  of  the  jury 
*t  the  international  steam-ploughing  competition  of  Itetit- 
fiourg;  he  was  also  inspector  of  the  Austrian  Commission  at 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  and  he  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  wide  and  varied  information. — The  Vienna  Society  of  Sugar 
Manufacturers  has  submitted  to  the  Hungarian  Agricultural 
Society  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  practical  school  for 
the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar.  With  this  object  a  large 
<agar-making  establishment^  furnished  with  laboratories  and 
&U  suitable  means  of  experimentation,  will  be  established  in 
Hungary,  and  will  receive  ever)  year  50  young  people  who  will 
he  gratuitously  instructed  in  all  the  operations  of  sugar-making. 
The  annual  endowment  of  the  establishment  will  not  be  leas 
than  15,000,  a  sum  which  will  enable  it  to  enter  largely  on  an 


experimental  policy,  and  to  attempt  all  innovations  which  may 
present  interest  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  manufacture. 
The  arrangements  also  stipulate  for  the  creation  of  a  redemp- 
tion fund,  by  means  of  which,  after  the  elapse  of  25  years,  the 
school  and  manufactory  will  become  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  rank  anions  the  national  establishments. 
—In  Bavaria  attention  is  being  directed  more  particularly  to 
the  forests,  the  products  of  which  are  more  ana  more  sought 
after,  and  have  acquired  a  value  which  leads  proprietors  of 
woods  to  the  conclusion  that  the  working  of  wooded  soil  does 
not  require  less  care  than  the  cultivation  of  arable  land,  and 
that  time  would  not  be  tost  in  inquiring  into  the  physical  and 
meteorological  conditions  which  may  be  most  favourable  to 
vegetation  and  to  the  rapid  development  of  forest  essences. 
Germany  is  no  doubt  rich  in  observations  of  this  kind,  and  its 
foresters  have  acquired  a  renown  which  has  long  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  country  j  but  the  forest  problem  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  completely  solved,  as  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment is  occupying  itself  with  the  creation  of  meteo- 
rological forest  stations,  the  organisation  and  object 
of  which  have  been  carefully  described  by  Professor 
Ebermayer,  of  Eschaffenburg,  whose  observations  are  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  following  points :  first,  temperature  of  the 
air  outside  a  wood  at  five  feet  above  the  wooded  soil,  and 
among;  the  trees ;  secondly,  daily  difference  between  the  maxi- 
ma of  temperature  under  the  influence  of  a  wood  and  the  free 
air  in  a  spot  not  wooded ;  thirdly,  temperature  of  trees,  at  the 
height  of  man  and  at  the  summit,  as  compared  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  soil  j  fourthly,  comparative  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  air  in  a  wood  and  outside  a  wood ;  fifthly, 
extent  of  the  evaporation  of  water  in  a  wtod  and  outside  a 
wood ;  sixthly,  comparison  between  the  quantity  of  rain-water 
falling  on  wooded  soil  and  unwooded  soil ;  seventhly,  quantity 
of  rain  or  snow  which  in  woods  rests  on  the  branches  sf  trees 
and  then  evaporates  so  as  to  mix  with  the  atmosphere ;  eighthly, 
quantity  of  water  which  in  a  wood  or  outside  a  wood  pene- 
trates into  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  one  foot,  two  feet,  or  four 
feet,  and  filtering  through  serves  for  the  supply  of  springs: 
ninthly,  quantity  of  water  which  the  soil  absorbs  as  compared 
with  what  is  set  free  by  evaporation :  tenthly,  temperature  of 
wooded  soil  at  the  surface  and  at  a  depth  of  six  inches,  one 
foot,  two  foot,  three  feet,  and  four  feet,  similar  observations  on 
cultivable  soil ;  eleventhly,  determination  of  the  osone  in  the 
open  air  above  wooded  soil  and  among  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Seven  of  these  meteorological  forest  stations  have  been  at  pre- 
sent established  by  order  of  the  Bavarian  Minister  of 
Finance:  the  first  is  situated  at  Seeaha.pt,  near  the  Lake 
of  Sternberg,  610  metres  (or  about  2,033  feet)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea}  at  Rohrbrunn,  in  the  Spessart,  468 
metres  above  the  sea-level  ;  at  Altenfort,  in  Nurem- 
berg, 300  metres  above  the  sea-level;  at  Duschlbeig,  925 
metres  above  the  sea-level ;  at  Ebrach,  390  metres  above  the 
sea-level ;  at  the  Croix-Saint- Jean,  in  the  forests  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, 489  metres  above  the  sea-level ;  and  finally  at  AschaJen- 
burg,  133  metres  above  the  sea-level.  This  last  station,  which 
has  been  established  at  the  agricultural  institute  of  the  same 
name,  is  not  in  a  forest  district;  but  it,  nevertheless,  devotes 
itself  to  comparative  observations  on  the  meteorological  phe- 
nomena occurring  in  and  outside  woods.  The  observations 
are  taken  twice  a  day—at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter  months,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon during  the  summer.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  they  are 
summed  up  in  a  single  table,  and  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Eber- 
mayer, who  compares  them,  and  deduces  consequences  from 
them.  By  means  of  this  organisation,  which  is  at  present  in 
only  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment hopes  to  be  able  to  determine  completely  the  climatio 
conditions  of  each  of  the  great  forests  of  Bavaria.  Science 
and  practical  forestry  can  scarcely  fail  to  gain  much  from  the 
organisation  of  these  new  meteorological  stations ;  and  we 
may  be  justified  in  expressing"  a  hope  that  the  results  acquired 
may  worthily  respond  to  the  hopes  conceived. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE  REPORT  FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  weather  has  been 
remarkably  fine  for  the  time  of  Tear.  Ploughing  and  sowing 
hare  therefore  progressed  somewhat  rapidly,  with  the  land  in 
fine  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed-farrow.  The 
young  wheats  are  looking  strong  and  healthy,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  "  winter  pride."  The  limited  quantities  of 
wheat  held  in  most  countries  have,  owing  to  liberal  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  failed  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  corn 
trade.  Fine  dry  wheats  have  been  taken  off  slowly,  at  an 
average  advance  in  the  quotations  of  2s.  perqr.;  but  inferior 
kinds  have  commanded  very  little  attention,  on  former  terms. 
There  are,  we  understand,  nearly  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
still  afloat  for  England;  but  we  learn  that  nearly  100,000 
quarters  arrived  ana  on  passage  have  been  taken  for  consump- 
tion in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

There  has  been  about  an  average  business  doing  in  barley, 
oats,  beans,  peas,  and  flour,  at  steady  currencies. 

The  transactions  in  wheat  in  the  leading  continental  markets 
on  English  account  have  been  somewhat  limited.  Prices, 
however,  have  ruled  very  firm.  In  spring  corn  sales  have  pro  • 
greased  steadily,  at  strong  quotati ons.  The  shipments  of  grain 
and  flour  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  demanded  by  holders,  and  the  increased  freights  to 
England. 

For  wool  the  demand  has  slightly  improved,  and  English 

Sualities  have  advanced  Jd.  per  lb.,  at  which  a  full  average 
usiness  has  been  transacted.  The  public  sales  of  Colonial 
wool — at  which  about  120,0001bs.  will  be  offered — have  been 
commenced  in  London.  As  yet,  the  biddings  have  been  by 
no  means  active.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  will  find  buyers,  although  the' export  trade  is  by  no 
means  active.  The  stocks  of  wool  held  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  represented  as  very  moderate.  Shearing  has  been 
commenced  in  most  of  our  flock  districts. 

Good  supplies  of  hay  and  straw  liave  been  on  offer.  Sales 
have  progressed  slowly.  Meadow  hay  has  realised  £2  15s.  to 
£4  5s.,  clover  £3  10s.  to  £5  5s.,  and  straw  £1  10s.  to  £1  16s. 
per  load. 

Very  few  losses  from  disease  have  been  experienced,  either 
by  our  graziers  or  flock  masters.  In  most  instances  the  stock 
has  fattened  rapidly. 

In  the  Scotch  markets,  wheat  of  fine  quality  has  sold 
steadily,  and  the  quotations  have  had  an  upward  tendency. 
Barley  and  most  other  articles  have  changed  hands  slowly,  at 
late  rates.  The  shipments  of  produce  to  the  South  have  been 
very  moderate. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  wheat, 
which  has  moved  off  freely  on  higher  terms ;  whilst  the  value 
of  other  articles  has  been  steady. 

The  quantities  of  potatoes  brought  forward  have  been  large, 
about  5,000  tons  having  arrived  from  the  Continent ;  never- 
theless, good  and  fine  parcels  have  sold  as  high  as  from  155s. 
to  170s.  per  ton. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  importations  of  foreign  stock 
have  been  very  limited,  even  for  the  time  of  year,  and  that  the 
supplies  of  English  stock  on  offer  in  our  leading  markets  have 
not  increased,  the  demand  for  all  breeds  of  beasts  has  ruled 
very  inactive.  In  prices,  however,  compared  with  the  previous 
month,  very  little  change  has  taken  place,  the  best  Scots  and 
Crosses  having  realized  4s.  lOd.  per  81bs.  The  beasts  have 
for  the  most  part  come  to  hand  in  very  prime  condition.  The 
supply  from  Scotland  has  been  remarkably  good.  From  Ire- 
land, however,  it  has  been  inferior. 


The  sale  for  sheep— the  receipts  of  which  have  been  craij 
moderate— has  been  in  a  sluggish  state ;  and  the  quotation* 
have  had  a  drooping  tendency.  However,  the  bestDovns 
and  half-breds  have  changed  hands  at  from  4s.  lOd.  to  5$.  per 
8lbs.  Most  of  the  sheep  disposed  of  have  been  heavy 
weighers. 

A  full  average  number  of  lambs  has  been  on  sale  in  the 
Metropolitan  Market,  at  from  30s.  to  36s.  each. 

Very  few  calves  have  been  brought  forward,  yet  they  hrr 
been  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Prices  have  ranged  from  4s, 
4d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  81bs. 

Pigs  have  moved  off  heavily,  at  barely  stationary  price*— 
viz.,  from  3s.  4d.  to  4e.  2d.  per  81bs. 

Stock  generally  has  fared  remarkably  well  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  stod 
into  London  during  the  month  : 

Head. 

Beasts     3,269 

Sheep       664 

Calves     839 

rigs        105 


Total 



.    4,877 

Imports  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1867   ... 

... 

.  26,206 

1866    ... 

.  29,241 

„           1865    ... 

...         . 

.  22,904 

1864   ... 

.  12,228 

1863    ... 

...         . 

.  10,600 

1862   ... 

.     3,600 

1861    ... 

...         • 

..     8,485 

1860   ... 

...         . 

.     7,018 

1859    ... 

.     7,809 

3858   ... 

.     2,320 

1857    ... 

..     4,720 

1856    ... 

..     3,087 

„           1855    ... 

.     2,839 

The  total  supplies  of  fat  stock  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  were : 

Head. 

Beasts       

...         • 

..  16,840 

Cows         

190 

Sheep        

...        . 

..  83,480 

Calves       

...        • 

593 

««•           

... 

..     1,670 

Comparison 

of  Supplies. 

Feb. 

Beasts.        Cows. 

Sheep. 
79,710 

Calves. 

Pi£ 

1867   .. 

...  17,140         260 

1,081 

1866   .. 

...  21,240          340 

85,070 

1,125 

1,215 

1865   .. 

...  21,158          480 

66,590 

1,196 

2,7H 

1864   .. 

...  20,422          469 

82,540 

1,254 

2,96^ 

1863   .. 

...  19,437          495 

75,480 

1,067 

2,777 

1862   .. 

...  19,970          510 

74,192 

766 

3,750 

1861    .. 

...  18,760          500 

83,280 

934 

3,080 

1860    .. 

...  19,750         322 

87,536 

974 

2,094 

1850   .. 

...  17,694          499 

79,691 

1,034 

2,557 

1858    .. 

...  18,276          466 

69,070 

1,091 

1,56? 

1857    .. 

...  17,629         457 

74,430 

1,172 

1,975 

1856   .. 

...  19,642          495 

99,950 

673 

2,614 

1855    .. 

...  17,436          385 

91,180 

596 

2,705 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  districts,  as  well 

tsfros) 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  thus  compare  with  the  two  pienow 

years  :— 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Feb, 

From- 

1868. 

1867. 

18«. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c  4 . 

6,700 

5,800 

7,101' 

Other  parts  of  England. 
Scotland  

2,000 
1,793 

2,430 
1,233 

5,250 

2,720 

Ireland,  i 

820 

Gooq 

380 

le 

700 
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The  range  in  the  prices  of  beef  has  been  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s. 
I'M.,  mutton  3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  veal  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.,  pork  3s.  id. 
to  4s.  2d.  per  811m.  to  sink  the  offal. 

CoMPiaisoif  of  Prices. 

Feb.,  1867.  Feb.,  1864. 

s.    d.     s.  d.  s.    d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 3    4  to  5    4    ...    3    6  to  5    6 

Mutton   3    6  to  0    2    ...     4    2  to  4  10 

Veal    4    8to6    4    ...     5    6  to  6    8 

Fork   3    0to4    2    ...    40to5    2 


Feb.,  1865. 

Feb.,  1866. 

s.   d.     s.  d. 

s.    d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from  ... 

..     3    4to5    4     . 

.     3    8to5    2 

Mutton  

..     3    6  to  6    6     . 

.     3    8to  6    0 

Veal    

..     4    4  to  5    6     . 

..    4    0to5    8 

Pork   

..    3    4  to  4  10     . 

.     3    6  to  4    6 

Good  supplies  of  meat  have  been  on  offer  in  Newgate  and 
I/sdVnhall,  and  a  fair  quantity  has  been  received  from  the 
Continent.  The  trade  generally  has  rnled  heavy,  as  follows : 
Beef  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  6d.,  mutton  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  Gd.,  veal 
3s.  101  to  4s.  6d.,  pork  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d.  per  81bs.  by  the 
carcase. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BAKEWELL  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.-There  was 
a  considerable  show  of  cattle,  and  a  good  business  was  done. 
Beef  told  at  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  stone.  Calving  cows  from  £15 
to£-20 each.  Heifers  from  £11  to  £15  each.  Sturks  from 
17 to  119  each.  No  wether  or  ewe  mutton  shown;  a  few 
rams,  which  may  be  quoted  from  6d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  Pigs,  25s. 
to  40k  each,  with  moderate  inquiry. 

BANBURY  FAIR.— Short  supplies  in  both  markets,  and 
motion  up.  Beef  made  from  4s.  to  4s.  9d.,  and  mutton  4s.  to 
m.  per  8ibs. 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— Not  a  laree  show  of  fat 
sheep,  and  trade  appeared  somewhat  more  lively,  at  from  6|d. 
to  7M.  per  lb.  Several  hogs  were  shown,  but  there  was  little  or 
so  alteration  of  last  week's  rates. 

CARLISLE  HORSE  FAIR.— The  number  of  good,  strong 
"bay  and  farm  horses  was  greater  than  that  at  any  local  fair 
daring  the  last  two  years.  There  was  a  numerous  attendance 
of  dealers  also  from  Scotland,  Northumberland,  and  the  south. 
Holders  began  by  asking  high  prices ;  but  the  demand  being 
in  no  way  rery  brisk,  they  abated  their  terms  very  consider- 
ably, and  before  the  close  a  reduction  of  fully  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  opening  was  established.  It 
was,  in  met,  a  very  slow  dull  market,  and,  comparatively 
'peaking,  few  transactions  took  place.  The  better  class  of 
strong  horses  for  the  road  and  farm  brought  from  £40  to  £44 ; 
good  useful  farm  horses,  £26  to  £30 ;  nice  ponies,  £15  to  £18 
each. 

CONGLETON  FAIR.— The  show  of  cattle  was  small,  and 
osnv  of  inferior  quality ;  high  prices  were  asked,  and  a  very 
considerable  business  was  done.  Horses  were  few,  and  no 
good  ones  were  offered.  Store  pigs  were  plentiful,  and  many 
were  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

DORCHESTER  FAIR.— In-calf  cows  and  heifers  were 
sold  at  from  £13  5s.  to  £20  10s.  each  ;  fat  cows,  from  £16  5s. 
to  £28  10s. ;  barretters,  from  £8  to  £14 ;  fat  calves  from  7 id. 
to  8d.  per  lb.  Down  wethers  fetched  from  44s.  to  45s.  each  ; 
and  fat  horn  ewes  from  51s.  6d.  to  54s.  each.  The  supply  of 
horses  was  not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  occasions ;  but 
some  useful  animals  were  exhibited,  and  sales  were  effected  at 
from  £26  to  £40  each. 

DUMFRIES  FAIR.— The  hulk  of  the  animals  shown  were 
in  dealers'  hands.  The  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  stock  was 
excellent.  There  was  no  demand  for  horses  by  farmers,  as 
ploughing,  owing  to  the  open  winter,  was  never  so  far  forward 
this  season  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  as  it  is  this  spring. 
The  demand  was  therefore  chiefly  among  the  dealers  them- 
selves, and  by  other  buyers  from  a  distance.  The  best  class  of 
heavy  draught  horses  were  in  request,  but  the  market  during 


the  forenoon  was  not  quick ;  most  of  the  dealers  had  purchased 
at  very  high  prices  throughout  the  country,  and  they  were 
asking  correspondingly  high  figures.  The  market  was  there- 
fore not  so  quick  a  selling  one  as  was  expected.  By  three 
o'clock  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  horses  had  changed 
owners.  Prices  would  be  8  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those 
at  the  Rood  Fair  in  September  last,  and  may  be  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: The  best  heavy  and  young  draught  horses,  suitable  for 
heavy  carting  or  railway  lorries  £50  to  £60,  and  in  one  in- 
stance £70 :  strong  useful  horses,  £35  to  £48  ;  ordinary,  £15 
to  £25. 

DUMFRIES  PORK  MARKET.— The  temperature  was 
low,  and  the  carcases  were  in  fair  condition.  For  very  prime 
and  neat  carcases  prices  were  in  some  cases  Id.  up  on  those  of 
last  Wednesday,  but  for  other  descriptions  prices  were  unal- 
tered. Best  carcases  of  12  to  15  stones,  6s.  lid.  to  7s.  Id. 
per  imp.  stone ;  secondary  descriptions  and  heavier  weights, 
6s.  8d.  to  6s.  lOd. ;  light  and  thin  carcases,  6s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d. ; 
extra  large,  from  6s. ;  Wigtownshire  carcases,  6s.  3d.  to  6s. 
6d.  per  imp.  stone. 

EXETER  FAIR.— There  was  a  small  attendance  of  dealers, 
and  the  supply  of  beasts  was  not  large.  The  best  descriptions 
realized  from  lis.  to  lis.  6d.,  and  inferior  10s.  6d.  per  score. 
Cow  and  calves  and  barreners  commanded  a  ready  sale,  and 
late  rates  were  maintained. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  very  small  sup- 
ply, and  prices  of  mutton  very  high,  wethers  making  7£d.  per 
lb.    Beef  from  8s.  to  8s.  3d.  per  stone. 

MEIGLE  MONTHLY  MARKET.— Amongst  the  sales 
effected  were :  Mr.  Soot,  Kinburney,  sold  nine  stots  at  £22 
each ;  Mr.  Storrie,  five  stots  at  £18  each ;  Mr.  William  Bir- 
rel,  two  stots  at  £12  10s.  each ;  also  five  sheep,  at  22s.  each, 
to  Mr.  Walker,  the  only  sheep  in  the  market. 

NEWTON-STEWART  FAIR.— There  were  very  few 
horses.  For  good  useful  animals  there  was  a  brisk  demand, 
at  rather  higher  figures.  The  best  quality  of  draught  animals 
realized  from  £20  to  £35,  and,  in  one  instance,  we  heard  of 
£40  for  one  horse :  secondary  ranged  from  £15  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  quality. 

OSWESTRY  FAIR.— We  had  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  stock  of  every  description,  and  buyers  were  quite  equal  to 
the  supply.  We  have  seldom  had  so  good  a  clearance,  when 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  stock  has  been  exhibited.  Good  beef 
and  mutton  were  in  brisk  demand,  beef  making  from  6d.  to 
7d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  from  7d.  to  8d. ;  bacon  and  pork  pigs, 
5d.  to  5|d.  per  lb.,  and  store  pigs  were  readily  disposed  of  at 
good  prices. 

PENRITH  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
sheep  was  much  smaller  than  for  some  weeks  past ;  but  the 
show  of  beasts  was  a  fair  average,  both  as  regards  number  and 
quality.  The  demand  was  brisk,  and  the  whole  was  cleared 
out  at  an  early  hour.  Sheep  realized  from  7£d.  to  8}d.  per 
lb.,  and  beasts  from  29s.  Od.  to  31s.  6d.  per  stone. 

PENRITH  HORSE  FAIR.— The  show  of  horses,  so  far 
as  either  quality  or  number,  was  poor,  dealers  and  buyers 
awaiting  the  fair  which  will  be  held  at  Wigton.  The  prices 
asked  were  large,  from  £20  to  £40  being  the  figures  generally 
prevailing ;  although,  when  a  good  chance  of  disposing  of  an 
animal  presented  itself,  a  pound  or  two  was  soon  knocked 
off.  Good  work  horses  ranged  from  £30  to  £35.  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson,  Brougham  Castle,  sold  a  really  good  useful  mare  for 
£28  15s. 

RETFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET  was  well  supnlied 
with  animals  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Amongst  the  sheep 
were  about  a  dozen  prime  small  clipped  hoggs,  the  first  brought 
forward  this  season,  by  Mr.  Payne,  from  Vis  own  flock.  Prices 
round  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  of  a  fortnight  ago,  with 
a  lively  demand. 

RUGBY  FAIR.— There  was  a  supply  of  beef  from  6d.  to  7d. 
per  lb. ;  a  good  supply  of  milch  cows,  which  have  dropped  in 
price  from  £3  to  £4  each,  and  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  stores, 
out  the  sale  of  them  was  very  dull,  and  the  prices  were  a  little 
lower.  There  was  a  good  stock  oi  fat  sheep,  which  realised 
from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Tegs  were  also  plentiful,  and  sold  from 
25s.  to  45s.  eacn.    There  was  a  fair  average  of  business  done. 

He 
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SOUTHMOLTON  GREAT  MARKET.— Supply  of  cattle 
below  the  average :  good  stock  told  well ;  prices  without  alte- 
ration. Cows  and  calves  414  to  £17,  beef  lis.  ner  score ; 
steers  good  sale  at  advanced  rates;  lire  mutton  alow  sale  at 
late  prices ;  horn  couples  84s.  to  38s.,  nott  ditto  48s.  to  60s. ; 
fat  pigs  9s.  per  score ;  slips  upward  tendency. 

STRATHDON  FAIR.— One  cow  sold  at  £16,  two  two-year- 
old  stots  for  £29,  and  a  one  year  and  six  months  auev  for  £10, 
a  caber  cow  for  £11,  two  stots  at  £17,  a  cow  at  £12,  and  a 
yearling  at  £9,  two  queysfor  £25  10s.,  a  cow  for  £19,  two  two- 
year-old  stots  at  £11  per  head,  a  bull  at  £9  6s.,  six  two-year-old 
stots  at  £19 10s.  a  head,  four  stots  and  queys  for  £67.  The 
market  for  fat  beasts  was  considered  to  be  some  30s.  or  40s. 
under  last  year's  prices ;  yet  there  was  a  deal  of  sales  made, 
and  the  attendance  of  dealers  and  fleshers  was  pretty  numerous. 

WIGTON  HORSE  FAIR.— There  was  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness done  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  before  the  (air.  On  the 
whole,  the  fair  was  a  larger  and  more  busy  one  than  has  been 
the  case  for  years,  notwithstanding  that  a  great  many  horses 
were  bought  up  some  days  previous.  The  show  was  only  poor 
as  regarded  good  saddle  and  harness  horses  and  hunters,  and  any 
good  animals  of  this  class,  at  not  too  much  money,  were  looked 
after  sharply.  Heavy  animals  were  in  good  demand,  and 
brought  even  more  money  than  the  high  prices  of  the  past 
two  years. 

WORCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 
large  supply  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Beef  was  a  dull  sale  in 
consequence  of  the  market  being  overstocked,  and  mutton 
fetched  about  the  same  as  at  last  market. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Slaawb  fat  cattle  brought  from  £16  10s. 
to  £22  per  head,  or  58s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.,  which  was  the  top 
price ;  second  class  50s.  to  Sis. ;  inferior  44s.  to  48s.  per  cwt. 
Promising  milch  cows  commanded  from  £14  to  £17  10s.  each., 
strippers  and  dry  cows  from  £8  10s.  to  £11  10s.  each,  heavy 
springing  cows,  of  fair  quality,  from  £14  to  £18  a-piece,  some 
nearly  worn-out  animals  £7  10s.  to  £10  each ;  three-year-old 
heifers  £12  to  £16  each,  two-year-olds  £9  10s.  to  £12  10s. ; 
three-year-old  bullocks  and  half-fat  cows  from  11  to  15  gui- 
neas, two-year-old  bullocks  and  yearlings  from  £9  down  to  £4 
per  head.  In  the  sheep  fair  best  wethers  brought*  shade 
over  7d.  per  lb.,  and  ewes  from  5d.  to  6d.  Bacon  (clean 
pigs)  went  as  high  as  48s.  ner  cwt.,  sinking  the  offal ,  store 
pigB  from  40s.  to  50s.  each  for  strong  ones ;  slips  and  runners 
24s.  to  80s.  each ;  suckers  and  weanlings  18s.  to  36s.  each.— 
Camlough  :  Beef  sold  for  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  (average  per 
head  £15),  springers  brought  £9  to  £18  each,  milch  cows 
from  £8  to  £12  per  head,  strippers  £10,  and  were  in  much 
request.  In  the  young  stock  departments  two-year-olds  sold 
for  £7  to  £10  each,  yearlings  averaged  £4  5s.  There  was  a 
fair  attendance  in  the  horse  fair.  Prices  ranged  from  £25 
down. — Naas  :  Demand  good  for  springers  and  milkers  at 
from  £12  to  £18.  Bullocks  of  a  good  quality  and  in  a  for- 
ward state  met  with  a  ready  sale ;  three-year-olds  at  from  £13 
to  £16,  two-year-olds  from  £8  to  £10,  yearlings  from  £4  to 
£5  10s.  Mutton  sold  at  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  sink- 
ing the  offal.— Cloghms  :  The  supply  of  fat  Pigs  was 
estimated  at  about  2,050.  The  prices  paid  gave  general 
satisfaction,  which  were  from  48s.  to  50s.  per  cwt. — 
Enniscortht  :  Beef,  from  50s.  to  55s.  per  cwt. ;  milch  cows, 
springers,  and  three-year-old  cattle,  from  £10  to  £16  each ; 
strippers  and  dry  cows  averaged  £9;  two  years  old,  from  £6 
10s.  to  £9  10s. ;  yearlings,  from  £4  to  £6  each  j  mutton,  from 
4±d.  to  6d.  ner  lb. ;  hoggets  averaged  36s.  each.  The  prices 
realized  in  the  pig  fair  show  an  advance  in  present  value.  Fat 
animals  went  up  to  45s.  per  cwt.,  and  in  a  few  instances  to 
46s.  per  cwt.  Stores  ranged  from  35s.  to  45s. ;  slips,  from 
14*.  to  27s. ;  bonhams,  from  9s.  to  13s. ;  agricultural  horses, 
from  £9  to  £20  each.— Coonmix :  Pigs,  hoggets,  45s.  to 
58s. ;  bonhams,  lis.  to  14s.  each ;  porkers,  42s.  to  46s.  ner 
cwt.;  springers, £12  to  £16  10s.;  strippers, £6  16s.  to  £9; 
weanlings,  £2  5s.  to  £3  ;  yearlings,  £4  3s.  to  £6  5s. ; 
two-years-old,  £6  to  £9 ;  beef,  6}d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 
Graigue  :  Beef  was  in  brisk  demand  at  from  56s.  to  60s.  per 
cwt.  for  top  quality ;  second  class,  46s.  to  60s.  Young  store 
cattle  sold  well,  three-year-old  heifers  and  bullocks  bringing 
from  £13  to  £15;  two-year-olds,  £10  to  £12  10s.;  yearlings, 
£7  to  £9 ;  and  calves,  £3  10s.  to  £6  10s.,  according  to  quality 
and  condition.  Springers  and  milch  cows  met  an  active  de- 
mand at  prices  varying  from  £14  to  £22  each,  and  strippers 
£8  to  £10.    Prime  mutton  ranged  from  5}d.  to  6^ct.  per  lb., 


and  second  class  about  5Jd.  Hornets  high  and  in  fur  de- 
mand at  from  24s.  to  88s.  each.  Tat  mg  fair  wtsaniniDj 
large,  and  pork  showed  a  eonaiderable  advance,  an  4s.  ps  at 
in  price,  selling  at  about  49s.  per  ewt ;  toward  stem  to.  to 
55s.  each,  and  bonhams  15s.  to  20s. 

SALE  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  PACK'S 
HERD  OP  SHORTHORNS. 

This  sale  took  place  at  Barton  Randalls  firm,  nor 
Loughborough,  when  there  was  a  very  nomenu  it- 
tendance,  as,  in  fact,  a  little  too  strong  for  the  arrange- 
ments. The  ring  was  pitched  adjoining  some  tall 
elms,  and,  what  with  a  nigh  wind,  it  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty  for  either  the  auctioneer  or  the  bidders  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Mr.  Potter,  of  Nottingham,  hid  to 
undertake  the  business  single-handed,  as  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Leicester,  who  was  jointly  concerned,  was  prevented  from 
putting  in  an  appearance  from  indisposition.  The  crowd 
was  very  unruly,  with  frequent  fights  by  the  ring  side, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  wounded  carried  away  in  carts. 
The  auctioneer  after  occasionally  praying  for  Order  hid 
to  threaten  that  he  would  not  proceed;  there  were  few  or 
no  catalogues  to  be  obtained,  and  refreshments  were  rarefr 
to  be  had  for  lore  or  money.  The  animals  were  brought 
up  in  good  fair  order,  but  there  were  many  old  barm 
cows  amongst  the  lots,  the  sum  total  reaching  to  £8,873 
19s.  6d. 

Colonel  Towueley,s  representative  gave  the  two  top 
prices  for  some  of  their  own  sort,  130  gs.  for  Townelej 
Butterfly,  and  110  n.  for  Wharfdale  Butterfly ;  while 
Mr.  Mcintosh  purchased  Auricula  for  71  g»-»  Wj 
Knightley  for  45  gs.,  and  Dahlia  for  40  gs. ;  Mr.  Bcper 
took  Buttercup  for  65  gs.,  and  Cherry  for  46  it, ;  m 
Mr.  Harris  Ins  for  48  gs.  Mr.  Taylor,  from  Bridlington, 
had  Princess  Dagmar  for  46  gs.,  Miss  Valentine  for  41 
gs.,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  /or  41  gs. ;  Mr.  H. 
Humphreys  bought  White  Butterfly  for  51  gB.}  and  Red 
Cabbage  for  40  gs. :  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Jordan  Camellia  for 
56  gs.,  and  Camilla  for  40  gs.  Mr.  Fenton  gave  Bigs, 
for  Princess  Mary,  Mr.  jfcwcett  50  gs.  for  Empress,  Mr. 
Miles  48  gs.  for  Clio,  Mr.  Foster  40  gs.  for  Goody-Two- 
Shoes,  and  Mr.  B.  Wortley  40  gs.  for  Princess  Imperial. 
The  other  cows  and  heifers  made  but  indifferent  returns, 
and  the  best  calf  sold  to  Mr.  Ri  jhard  Sotton  for  27  g*- 
The  highest  priced  bull  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Jordan  for  110  gs.,  and  a  "milk  white"  steer  known  « 
the  "  Warwick  beast"  to  Mr.  Miles,  of  Keynsham,  for 
52  J  gs.  This  animal,  very  grand  in  his  appearance,  bat 
hard  in  his  touch,  has  already  been  out  in  the  Mid- 
lands, but  he  will  be  kept  on  for  the  next  Christinas 
shows.  Seventeen  volumes  of  The  Herd  Book  snnouaced 
as  a  complete  set  will  henceforth  adorn  the  library  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  whom  they  were 
purchased  at  10*  gs.  The  sheep  on  the  second  day  made 
close  upon  £1,600. 

GRASSHOPPERS  IN  AMERICA.— The  ravages  of  the* 
little  pests  seem  to  have  begun  in  earnest.  The  hemp  crop  oi 
the  county  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  few  crop? 
may  escape  them.  One  day  suffices  for  them  to  clean  off » 
field  as  bare  as  before  the  sowing.    The  bine  gran «« 


many  places  destroyed,  and  has  suffered  much  wherever  tntf 
have  gone.  Timothy  and  clover  have  also  been  very  greaty 
damaged.  The  oat  crop,  it  is  thought,  will  be  utterly  nuMfl, 
as  they  prefer  that  to  wheat,  which  they  have  so  tar  only 
slightly  damaged.  The  corn  is  not  exempt,  but  has  been  '«* 
injured  than  any  other  crop,  except  wheat.  Hie  gardens  haw 
suffered  terribly,  nearly  all  early  vegetables  having  been  eaten 
up  by  them.  They  swept  a  garden  bare  in  a  few  hours,  a 
"  r  informs  us  that  in  the  mornint  she  had  as  toe  a  juwj 


lSQy       lutUlUlS     VM»     WW*    AAA     IUU    IHVllUUf    0..<w    *•—' —    —    j- -  »"*•.       ■  ,,.■ 

as  she  ever  saw,  and  in  the  evening  scarcely  a  vestige  "J**" 
left.  It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  weeds  also  sdftwa.- 
Minnctcta  Paper. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


February,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  fine  month! 
notwithstanding  occasional  storms  and  rain.  Field* 
work,  therefore,  has  been  making  progress. 
Beans  and  peas  have  been  well  got-in,  and  other 
spring-corn  will  soon  follow  with  a  continuance  of 
favourable  opportunities.  The  wheat  plaot  has 
passed  throogn  the  fluctuations  of  temperature 
generally  unharmed,  though  in  low-lying  places 
and  in  heavy  soils  there  is  not  yet  much  promise. 
Hie  weather  not  having  been  frosty  has  been 
against  thrashing,  though  farmers  could  not  do 
much  else,  and  samples  of  wheat  have  therefore 
come  to  market  in  poor  condition,  though  at  the 
close  of  the  month  they  were  better  in  band.  But 
little  difference  of  valne  has  occurred,  the  fluctua- 
tions closing  about  Is.  per  qr.  against  prices,  this 
being  seen  in  the  London  averages,  which  show 
the  state  of  the  market  a  week  later  than  the  general 
averages  of  the  country,  the  decline  so  appearing  Is. 
4d.  per  qr.  This  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
mildness  of  the  season  and  the  expected  foreign 
supplies;  but  with  many  of  these  now  disposed 
of,  and  foreign  markets,  especially  France,  dearer, 
there  seems  great  probability  of  a  reaction  ere  long; 
indeed,  with  80s.  per  qr.  paid  at  Danzic  for  the 
best  high-mixed  wheat,  and  very  little  to  be  had  at 
this  extraordinary  price,  not  much  can  come  from 
this  quarter,  and  the  few  arrivals  thence  will  pass 
on  to  town  millers,  who  alone  can  afford  to  pay 
such  rates.  Marseilles,  with  immense  supplies, 
finds  them  quickly  absorbed  by  the  interior  de- 
mand; and  France,  not  content  with  these  imports, 
has  taken  about  twenty  vessels  out  of  a  week's 
arrival  of  eighty  off  the  British  coast,  at  fully  Is. 
per  qr.  advance,  having  also  forced  up  the  Liver- 
pool market  by  a  demand  for  Californian  white. 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  annual  estimate  of  our 
own  crop  appeared  on  the  17th  Feb.,  and  it  is 
plainly  the  most  unfavourable  that  has  lately 
isiued  from  the  press :  "  Under,  or  much  under,  an 
average"  are  the  lines  which  perpetually  greet  the 
eye ;  and  the  deficiency,  without  any  possible  accu- 
racy attainable  on  such  variable  reports,  leaves  the 
impression  that  unless  we  have  stocks  of  old  in 
wealthy  farmers'  hands,  beyond  what  foreign  im- 
ports can  do  for  us,  before  next  harvest  we  may  be 
badly  off,  either  in  the  scarcity  of  food  or  prices 
paid  for  it.  It  is  estimated  that  our  crop  has 
run  four  million  quarters  short,  and  with  our 
average  annual  imports  of  about  six  millions,  our 
necessities  must  be  about  ten  millions.  Australia 
has  been  visited  by  rust,  raising  prices  33  per  cent., 
and  California  and  Chili  are  not  expected  to  make 
eoch  exports  as  were  lately  relied  oo.  Very  much 
will  depend  on  what  the  United  States  can  do,  and 
this  is  very  doubtful.  The  following  prices  were 
recently  current  at  the  places  named:  The  best 
Richelle  white  wheat  at  Paris  was  worth  8fOs.  and 
the  finest  red  77 s. ;  Polish  Odessa  at  Antwerp  76s. ; 


Hungarian  or  Banat  69s.  per  qr.  Sandomirka  at 
Brussels  has  brought  78s.  3d.,  and  a  cargo  off  the 
British  coast  has  been  taken  for  Spain  at  78s. 
Zealand  white  wheat  at  Rotterdam  brought  74s. 
fid.,  Saaleredat  Hambro'  72s.,  red  at  Cologne  66s. 
6d.,  at  Frankfort  67s.  6d.,  at  Stettin  69s.  per  qr. 
The  bulk  of  the  wheat  at  Danzic  only  weighed  54} 
to  5Si  lbs.  per  bushel :  fine  61  lbs.  was  sold  at 
80s.,  wheat  in  Australia  64s.,  white  at  Odessa  52s., 
Polish  red  54s.  6d.,  hard  in  Algeria  65s.,  spring 
wheat  at  Montreal  59s.  per  480  lbs. ;  at  New  York 
64s.,  white  to  83s.  6d,  per  qr. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  has  commenced 
on  a  small  arrival  of  English  wheat,  with  but  a 
moderate  quantity  from  abroad.  The  show  of 
fresh  samples  on  the  Kentish  and  Essex  stands 
was  limited,  and  .the  condition  unusually  bad. 
The  finest  picked  lots  scarcely  realized  the  previous 
rates.  The  rough  samples,  together  with  several 
left  over  from  the  former  week,  were  wholly  un- 
saleable. ^  The  foreign  trade  was  inactive,  but  there 
was  no  disposition  to  accept  less  money,  excepting 
for  the  lower  qualities.  There  being  few  cargoes 
off  the  coast,  through  the  prevalence  of  contrary 
winds,  prices  were  without  change.  The  general 
want  of  condition  and  dull  reports  from  London 
made  heavy  markets  through  the  country,  and 
some  places  quoted  lower  prices.  Leeds,  Stockton, 
Newbury,  Gloucester,  and  several  other  places 
quoted  a  decline  of  is.  St  Ives,  Bristol,  and  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  were  down  Is.  to  2s.,  and  Liverpool 
gave  way  3d.  per  cental  on  Friday.  Glasgow  was 
about  Is.  psr  qr.  cheaper  for  Wheat,  but  Edin- 
burg  was  only  dull,  and  this  was  the  case  at  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast. 

The  second  Monday  exhibited  smaller  returns 
both  of  home-grown  and  foreign  wheat.  The 
number  of  fresh  samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kent- 
ish stands  was  small,  and  the  condition,  though 
still  poor,  somewhat  improved.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  on  the  best 
samples,  while  inferior  qualities  were  more  difficult 
to  quit,  at  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  qr.  There  was 
also  very  little  doing  in  foreign,  and  all  but  choice 
white  qualities  were  reduced  Is.  per  qr.  Though 
there  were  but  few  arrivals  off  the  coast,  holders 
accepted  Is.  per  qr.  less  money  for  those  on  offer. 
The  weather,  though  on  the  whole  fine,  not  being 
dry  enough  to  make  much  improvement  in  newly; 
thrashed  samples,  the  trade  this  week  in  the  coun- 
try was  generally  heavy,  and  sales  made  at  less 
money.  The  majority  of  instances  showed  a  re- 
duction of  Is.  per  qr.,  which  was  noted  at  the  fol- 
lowing places :  Lynn,  Spalding,  Rugby,  Sheffield, 
Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Gainsborough,  Leeds, 
Stockton,  Hull,  Dunstable,  Monmouth,  and  Wol- 
verton.  Yet  there  was  an  exception  to  this  at 
Liverpool,  both  markets  being  dearer— viz.,  3d. 
per  cental  oh  Tuesday  and  2d,  on  Friday,  more 
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especially,  however,  for  while  wheat,  in  consequence 
of  a  French  demand,  which  took  off  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Californian.  In  Scotland  wheat  was  a 
dull  sale,  and  Dublin  found  but  a  small  demand, 
at  former  rates. 

The  third  Monday  had  moderate  arrivals,  both 
English  and  foreign,  and  the  show  of  fresh  sam- 
ples from  the  near  counties  was  very  small,  the 
condition  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  The  mar- 
ket, in  consequence  of  very  unfavourable  advices 
from  Australia,  opened  firm,  and  holders  generally 
insisted  on  Is.  advance  for  fine  samples,  some  of 
which  went  off  at  this  improvement ;  but  the  rest 
were  very  difficult  to  quit,  at  former  prices.  As 
regarded  foreign  sorts  the  demand  was  limited,  but 
on  fresh  American  red  1  s.  more  money  was  ob- 
tained, and  all  good  qualities  were  well  supported. 
The  fleet  off  the  coast  not  having  had  time  to  send 
up  samples,  prices  were  nominally  the  same.  The 
country  markets  this  week  were  divided  between 
firm  or  dearer.  The  following  and  most  of  those 
held  on  Saturday  were  up  Is.  per  qr. — via.,  Bos- 
ton, Spalding,  Sleaford,  Lynn,  Gainshro',  Birming- 
ham, Ipswich,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Bristol, 
Liverpool  noting  an  advance  of  2d.  to  3d.  per 
cental  both  on  Tuesday  and  Friday's  markets. 
St.  Ives  and  Gloucester  were  Is.  to  2s.  higher,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  2s.  Glasgow  was  Is.  per  qr. 
dearer  for  American  wheat,  but  Edinburgh  was 
without  change.  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  unal- 
tered in  price. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  but  a  small 
arrival  of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  supplies 
had  increased.  The  show  of  samples  during  the 
morning  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  limited,  and 
the  condition  of  those  from  Kent  was  decidedly 
improved.  Factors  endeavoured  to  obtain  Is.  per 
qr.  more  early  in  the  morning — most  of  the  country 
markets  held  on  Saturday  noting  this  improve- 
ment ;  but  this  stopped  business,  and  sales  could 
only  be  made  readily  at  the  rates  of  the  previous 
Monday.  A  large  business  had  been  transacted  in 
floating  cargoes  at  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 

The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  London  for  four  weeks 
were  13,399  qrs.  English,  47,405  qrs.  foreign, 
against  19,224  qrs.  English,  38,918  qrs.  foreign 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  London  ex- 
ports for  the  same  time  were  3,083  qrs.  The 
London  averages  commenced  at  74s.  11  d.,  and 
closed  at  73s.  7d. ;  the  general  average  began  tit 
72s.  4d.,  and  finished  at  73s.  The  imports  into 
the  kingdom,  for  four  weeks  up  to  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, were  1,906,537  cwts.  wheat,  193,796  cwts. 
flour,  against  1,617,067  cwts.  wheat,  242,795  cwts. 
flour,  in  1867. 

The  flour  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been 
quiet,  and  values  little  altered.  The  top  London 
price  has  stood  at  64s. ;  but,  with  rather  larger 
supplies  from  the  country,  and  mild  weather  for 
the  most  part,  prices  have  receded  about  Is.  for  the 
most  part  per  sack,  with  very  little  doing  at  the 
last  market.  The  influence  of  the  rise  at  Paris 
has  scarcely  been  felt,  the  demand  for  all  foreign 
descriptions  having  been  only  retail.  Stocks  in 
London  are  small.  The  London  imports  for  the 
month  were  82,550  sacks  of  English  make,  7,592 
sacks  3,777  barrels  foreign,  against  79,592  sacks 


country,  9,401  sacks  37  barrels  fortign,  la  t 
year. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  month,  maize, 
with  moderate  arrivals,  sold  in  retail  at  unaltered 
rates ;  but  as  these  increased,  amounting,  for  the 
entire  month,  to  28,686  qrs.,  prices  gave  way  about 
2s.  per  qr. ;  sales  ex-ship  having  been  made  at  44s. 
per  quarter. 

The  barley  trade  has  generally  been  inactive,  but 
prices  have  been  firm;  the  dulness  in  the  malt 
trade,  and  free  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  accounting  for  the  limited  demand  of  making 
sorts,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  pig  feeding 
greatly  curtailing  the  trade  in  grinding ;  so  that, 
with  little  more  than  half  the  foreign  supply  re- 
ceived last  year,  prices  finished  rather  lover, 
though  36s.  was  still  procurable.  The  imports  fur 
the  month  have  been  12,650  qrs.  British,  17,2S7 
qrs.  foreign,  against  13,184  qrs,  British,  30,380 
qrs.  foreign,  in  1867. 

-  The  malt  trade,  with  but  a  slow  demand,  has 
been  hardening,  till  about  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  more 
has  been  demanded  for  good  qualities. 

With  an  improved  English  supply  of  oats,  and 
a  great  falling-off  in  foreign,  they  have  been  about 
equal  in  quantity,  though  both  together  have  not 
reached  to  a  fortnight's  average;  while  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  scarcely  contributed  anything. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduced  arrivals,  buyers  have 
been  extremely  cautious,  and  mostly  supplied  them- 
selves from  granary  samples ;  so  that  good  fresh 
qualities  from  the  ship's  side,  or  of  English  growth 
at  the  railway- station,  have  quietly  gained  Is.  per  qr. 
in  value,  and  fine  38lbs.  Russian  were  held  at  29s. 

Ser  qr.  Shipments  are  now  expected  from  the 
ialtic  and  Holland  as  soon  as  a  favourable  wind 
sets  in;  and  for  these,  wholesale  buyers  seem 
determined  to  wait,  though  it  is  very  probable, 
from  the  general  scantiness  of  stocks,  that,  on 
receipt  of  liberal  arrivals,  the  market  will  be  forced 
up  by  the  necessities  of  buyers.  The  imports  for 
the  month  have  been,  in  English  qualities,  20,725 
qrs.,  Scotch  800  qrs.,  Irish  only  140  qrs.,  foreign 
20,772  qrs.,  against  8,254  qrs.  English,  1,437  qrs. 
Scotch,  3,210  qrs.  Irish,  39,213  qrs.  foreign  for 
the  same  period  in  1867. 

The  business  in  beans  has  been  limited  daring 
most  of  the  month  for  want  of  supplies,  and  the 
high  rates  demanded ;  but  on  the  fourth  Monday, 
there  being  a  good  arrival  of  foreign,  English  sorts 
scarcely  maintained  their  value,  and  foreign  were 
difficult  to  sell.  The  imports  into  London  for  the 
month  were  2,480  qrs.  English,  4,765  qrs.  foreign, 
against  5,531  qrs.  English,  4,392  qrs.  foreign  in 
1867.  The  decline  in  maize,  should  it  continue, 
will  tend  to  keep  this  pulse  dull. 

Hog  peas  during  the  month  have  been  firm,  but 
very  little  inquired  for.  The  value  of  white  boilers 
has  been  kept  up  by  a  Swedish  demand,  which 
has  taken  off  2,177  qrs.;  but  with  the  inquiry 
lessened,  and  mild  weather  in  England,  prices  bare 
lately  been  scarcely  maintained,  and  the  best  boilers 
were  not  worth  over  46s.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don during  the  month  were  in  English  sorts  924 
qrs.,  in  foreign  700  qrs.,  against  2,277  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 1,677  qrs.  foreign  in  1867. 

With  fair  supplies  of  linseed,  prices  have  given 
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way  about  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  there  has  been  a  very 
good  demand  for  cakes. 

The  cloveneed  trade  has  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointing, though  lately  a  demand  has  been  forced 
on  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather.  English  quali- 
ties of  red,  it  would  appear,  are  more  plentiful  than 
expected,  the  fineness  of  last  August  having 
ripened  a  fair  quantity  of  seed.  Fine  cow-grass 
can  be  had  at  70s.  per  cwt.,  and  good  French  at 
50*.  to  56s.  Trefoir  also  has  met  more  inquiry,  at 
full?  the  previous  rates.  Spring  tares  sell  mode- 
rately at  from  46s.  to  56s.,  according  to  size  and 
quality.    Other  seeds  have  been  very  quiet. 

OCRBENT  PRIOBS  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

IN  MARK  LANS. 
nma  BhJUlngv  p«r  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Sbmx  and  Kent,  white...  old  75    81...new  67  to 78 

,,               „      red  „    73    76...    „   66  74 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire,  red 66  74 

B1BLEY 86  to  36 Chevalier,  new  88  47 

Grinding 86      86 Distilling 87  41 

HALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  68    67 extra  69  78 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made  62   67 „     69  72 

Brown 60  68 

RIB 43  48 

0AT8,  English,  feed  26  to  83 Potato 80  86 

Bootch,feed 00     00 Potato 00  00 

'"   "    "     27 Fine 29  S3 

27 Potato 28  83 

42 Ticks 40  43 

44 Pigeon 46  64 

*«<»*«iUM,uoiian..w      48  Maple  46  to  47  Grey,  new42  44 

™?B,  per  seek  of  2801bs.,  Town,  Households. 60  64 

Cwfflity.on  shore 50  to  62       „         64  68 

Norftfkind  Suffolk,  on  shore 48  49 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
__„,  _  Shillings  per  Quarter, 

WHEAT,  Dsntsie,  mixed 74  to  77 old,  extra  79to88 

JKnigsberg  « 71      76 extra.....  74  79 

Bostock 78      78 fine 75  78 

Bilesian,  red. 69      74 white  ....72  77 

Ponera,,  Meekberg.,  and  TJokennrk.  ...red  old...  70  78 

Rosnen,  hard, 62  to  67...St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  66  71 

Danish  end  Holstein,  red  67    70 American  67  71 

Ft8nch,none Rhine  and  Belgium 67  73 

n  Chilian, white  74...  Californian  77  ...  Australian  79  81 

BARLEY,  griTw^g  35  to  37.. ..distilling  and  malting  40  42 

01TB,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  26  to  83 feed  24  28 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  27  to  31... .  Btralsund...  27  29 

Cansda25to28,  Riga 27 to  29,Aroh.27to29,P'sbg.  29  31 

TABES,  per  qr. 48  56 

BKAKB,  Wetland  and  Holstein 42  46 

m  Kfaigsberg 41  to  45...Sgyptian 43  44 

f^,fteoWandrnaple...42     43.. .fine  boilers 46  47 

£MAH  CORN,  white. 44      48...yeUow 44  45 

KAUR,  per  sack,  Frenoh..62      67...Bpanish,  p.  sack  62  67 

Aaencan,per  tori 80     34...extraandd'ble.86  88 


Irish,  feed,  white  24 
Ditto,  black .24 

BEANB,Xssagan  ...40 
Harrow 41 

ms,irtjito,boilers..4e 


COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES. 


BRITISH  8BED8. 
Xvtuss,  per  bush.,  brown  14s.  to  16s.  white   9s.  to  10s. 

CaaT.perqr 66s.    76s. 

hoTixfUB.red 64s.    84s. 

Coiunis,  per  ewt 20s.    21s. 

Tuss,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.     7s. 

Jmkhl. 20s.   22s. 

Rrsesus,  per  qr 18s.    19s. 

wmhb,  per  qr.,  sowing  70s.  to  72s.,  crushing   62s.    68s. 

J»«m>OAXxs,per  ton £11  10s.  to  £11  15s. 

junssxn,  per  qr 66s.    60s. 

Raw  Gad,  per  ton £6  0s.to£6  10s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CosuMMB,  per  cwt. 21s.to22s. 

Ciisiw^T       „        43s.    " 

Cwtimxi»,  red  44s.  to56s.,  white 68s. 

JuroiL 16s. 

Ryiq&am,  per  qr 17s. 

Hursisn,  small  88s.  per  qr.,  Dutch 40a.    _~ 

LnttiD,  per  qr.,  Baltic  58s.  to  60s.. .Bombay    67s.    68s. 

uxsisn  OAXxs.perton £10  5s.  to  £12  5s. 

^nnse,Dutch 68s.    60s. 

**»i  Otxx,  per  tou £8  Os.  to  £6  10s. 


88s. 
18s. 
18s. 
42s. 


IMPERIAL     AYEBAGES. 

_      For  the  week  ended  February  16, 1868. 

TOiest 45,626!  qrs.     73s.    Od. 

Barley 68,671*    „         42s.    5d. 

^U...,, ,.„       |l,S42      „  26m,    »d. 


WHKAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Tears. 

Qrs.         s.  d. 

Qrs.        8.  d. 

Qrs.       s.  o\ 

1864.. 

81,793*...  40    8 

62,4371 ...  31  11 

16,693}  ...  19    1 

1865.. 

.  67,9291  ...  38    4 

60,0894  -  29    2 

9,366f  ...  19    1 

1866.. 

.  61,0651  ...  45    0 

63,364    ...  33    9 

9,844*  ...28    0 

1867.. 

.  42.4271  ...  59  10 

42,046*  ...  43    9 
68,671*  ...  42    6 

8,718|  ...23    6 

1868.. 

.  45,62«|  ...  73    0 

11,642    ...25    9 

AVERAGES 


Fob  tab  lab*  Six 
Wbbxs  : 

Jan.     11,  1868 

Jan.     18,  1868 

Jan.     25,  1868 

Feb.      1,  1868 - 

Feb.      8,  1868 

Feb.     15,  1868 

Aggregate  of  the  above  . 
The  same  week  in  1867.... 


Wh< 
s. 

tat. 
d. 

Barley. 

69 

6 

41     6 

71 

6 

42      1 

72 

4 

42      6 

72 

6 

42      4 

73 

4 

42      7 

73 

0 

42      6 

72 

0 

42      3 

69 

10 

43      9 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

26  5 

26  7 

26  6 

25  11 

26  0 

25  9 

26  0 
23  6 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


PXIOB. 

Jan.  11. 

Jan.  18. '  Jan.  26.  Feb.  1.    Feb.  8. 

Feb.  16. 

738.  4d. 
73b.  Od. 
72s.  6d. 
72s.  4d. 
71s.  6d. 
69s.  6d. 

:::  r 

■imfT 

— 

6  15  .... 

..     7  15 

5    5  .... 

..6    6 

4  10  .... 

..5     5 

7  15  .... 

..9    0 

4  10  .... 

.       6    0 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Feb.  24.— During  the  past  week  a 
very  limited  trade  has  prevailed ;  prices  at  one  time  ruled  a 
little  firm,  but  the  week  closed  with  a  dull  market  at  late  rates. 

Foreign  markets  show  no  alteration,  trade  being  still  very 
much  depressed. 

New  York  advices  to  the  12th  inst.  report  a  quiet  market, 
at  last  quotations.  The  continued  importations  of  foreigu 
hops  still  affect  adversely  both  prices  ana  trade. 

Mid  and  East  Kent   £5    5 

Weald  of  Rente 4  10 

Sussex    4    4 

Farnhams  7    0 

Yearlings  4    0 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The 
trade  continues  without  animation,  hut  our  stock  is  now  very 
low :  we  have  not  a  pocket  of  Weald,  Mid  Kent,  nor  Sussex 
hops  in  store,  and  the  few  lots  of  East  Kent  Goldings  ou 
hand  will  not  last  long.    East  Kent  Goldings,  £6  to  £8  8s. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— At  the 
reduced  prices  more  business  is  passing  here ;  but  the  quantity 
of  hops  offering  by  planters  is  now  so  limited  that  transactions 
on  this  market  are  restricted. 

POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  24.— During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  both  coastwise    and   from  abroad  have  been  more 
liberal.    The  trade  has  been  slow  at  the  following  quotations : 

Yorkshire  Flukes 140s.  to  170s.  per  ton. 

DittoRegents 130s.  to  160s.     „ 

Ditto  Rocks 120s.  to  130s.     „ 

Lincolnshire  Regents 130s.  to  150s.     „ 

Dunbar  and  Bast  Lothian  Regents...     140s.  to  160s.     „ 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  Regents 120s.  to  140s.     „ 

Ditto  Rocks 110s.  to  120s.     „ 

French  and  Belgiau  whites 100s.  to  110s.     „ 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  24.— Large  supplies  of  potatoes 
are  on  sale.  The  trade  has  ruled  dull,  at  barely  late  rates. 
The  import  into  London  last  week  consisted  of  425  bags,  266 
sacks  from  Boulogne,  3,626  sacks  742  bags  Dunkirk,  500  bar- 
rels Harlingen,  303  bags  2  barrels  Rotterdam,  609  tons  Caen, 
34tf  Rouen,  98  Nantes,  100  Honfleur,  54  Portbail,  55  St. 
Malo,  and  05  tons  from  Havre. 

Regents 120s.  to  170s.   per  ton 

Flukes 130s,  to  170s.         „ 

Rocks 100s,  to  130s.  „ 

French  100*,  to  105*.   ^     ,, 
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COUNTS*  POTATO  MAEKBTS.— Babmut  (Satur- 
day last) :  Bocks,  best  samples  14s.  to  14s.  04.,  Regents  15s. 
6d.  to  16s.  per  load.— Doncastkb  (Saturday  last} :  A  large 
supply  of  potatoes,  more  particularly  Regents  and  flukes,  aud 
there  being  a'steady  demand  all  passed  off  at  about  the  follow- 
ing prices :  Regents  14s.  9d.  to  16s.  per  load  of  18  stones, 
Flukes  15$.  to  16s.— Mancheste*  (Saturday  last) :  Potatoes 
10s.  to  20s.  per  252lbs,— Pontetract  (Saturday  last) :  Pota- 
toes Is.  6d.  per  weigh.— YORK  (Saturday  hist) :  There  was  not 
an  extensive  supply  of  potatoes,  and  dealers  demanded  high 
rates  for  superior  qualities,  viz.,  from  17s.  to  18s.  per  tub  of 
2801bs. ;  the  retail  price  was  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  peck. 
Ash-tops,  for  seed,  {etched  8s. ;  and  forty-folds,  also  for  seed, 
6s.  per  bushel. 

PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAJfS,  Ac. 

BUTTER,  p.  cwt.—  a.        a.  i  OHEB8B,  per  cwt.—    a.     h. 
Friealand 124  to  190      Cheshire 66  to  74 


90     108 


Jersey, 

Dorset 

Carlow 

Waterford 

Cork 

Limerick —       — 

Sligo —       — 

Fbbih,  per  doa.,  14a.  dd.  to 
17s.  0d. 


0s     116 


Dble.  Gloucester 50  66 

Cheddar 66  76 

American 48  68 

HAMS:  York 80  86 

Cumberland 80  86 

Irish,  new 80  84 

BACON :- 

Wiltshire 63  66 

Irish,  green 66  60 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  24.— Trade  is  dull,  with  a  droop- 
ing tendency  in  Prices. 

Dorset,  fine  old 90s.  to  100s.  per  cwt. 

Devon  None. 

Fresh  13s.  to  17s.  per  dos. 


CARMARTHEN,  (Saturday  last.)— Small  supply  of  Butter 
at  market  this  dsy.  Good  quality  advanced  Id.  per  lb.  since 
last  market.  We  must  quote  the  price  from  lid.  to  llfcd. 
Cheese  ranges  from  23s.  to  23s. 

CORK  BUTTER  MARKET,  (Friday  last.)— Thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  and  sixths  of  kegs  4s.  per  cwt.  less.  Currency, 
ordinary  butter  10».  per  cwt.  less,  mild-cured  10s.  per  cwt. 
less,  sponged  butter  2s.  per  cwt.  less.  Ordinary,  first  quality 
117a.  to  120s.,  seconds  115s.  to  118s.,  thirds  102s.  to  105s., 
fourths  90s.  to  93s.,  fifths  60s.  to  63s.,  sixths  41s.  to  44s.  per 
cwt.  Mild-cured,  first  quality  117s.  to  120s.,  seconds  117s.  1o 
120s.,  third*  Ills,  to  114s.  per  cwt. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last,)— A  fair  supply  of  cheese 
which  met  with  a  good  steady  demand,  at  about  former  rates. 
There  were  1,411  cheese  laid  down,  and  about  30  tons  sold. 
Cheddars,  new  48s.  to  56s.,  Dunlops,  new  45s.  to  53s. 

MESSRS.  CORDEROTS  CHEESE  CIRCULAR,  (Thurs- 
day last.) — We  have  but  little  alteration  so  note  in  the  cheese 
trade  since  our  last.  Really  fine  Cheshire  cheese  are  saleable 
at  satisfactory  prices.  The  demand  also  continues  for  low- 
priced  sorts— say  48s.  to  54a.  Scotch  cheese  of  prime  quality 
are  more  inquired  for.  American  cheese  meets  a  steady  sale  at 
54s.  to  58s.  for  best  factory  daries.  There  is  but  little  left  in 
the  market  under  the  former  price.  The  stoci  in  New  York  is 
very  large,  and  a  break-down  in  price  is  looked  for  as  essential 
to  a  profitable  trade.    The  arrivals  this  week  are  9,699  boxes. 


POULTRY  MARKETS.— Turkeys  5s.  to  10s.,  Geese  5s. 
to  8s.,  Ducks  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  8d.,  tame  Rabbits  Is.  3d.  to  2s., 
wild  ditto  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  Pigeons  lOd.  to  Is.,  Hares  4s.  to 
5s.,  wild  Ducks  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  Widgeons  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Surrey  Fowls  9s.  to  15s.,  ditto  Chickens  6s.  to  8s.,  Barndoor 
fowls  4s.  6d  to  6s.  per  couple.  English  Eggs  13s.,  French 
lis,  per  100.    Fresh  Butter  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

HAY  MARKETS. 
LONDON.  Saturday.  Feb,  22. 
BlflTHFIELD.— A  moderate  supply. 
CUMBERLAND.— A  modems*  demand. 
WHITBOBAPBL.— A  fair  trade. 


MBADO] 

avoYvt 

snu' 


ratx. 


Smlthfleld.  Cumberland. 

I,   d.      s.    d.  8.   d.      ».    d. 

SS0         819  610         65    0 

70    0       108    0  TO    D       10S    0 

800         860  300         380 

BIRMINGHAM,   Moitoay,   Feb.   17.— Hay, 
per  ton.    Straw,  2s.  Qd,  to  8a.  per  cwt. 

BRISTOL,   Fbiday,  Teb.  SI.— Hay  77s.  6d, 
ton.    Straw  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6a.  per  doz. 

WORCESTER,    Tubsdat,    Feb.   18.— Hay,   old,     5s. 
90a,  j  ditto  new,  70s,  to  7(0*   Straw,  46s,  to  60s.  per  ton, 


d 

SO  0  87  e 
7*  O  110  0 
80  88    0 

80fc  to  Ma. 
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ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS, 
CITY,  Monday,  Feb.  24.— No  further  change  bis  u| 
place  in  the  value  of  English  wool,  bnt  the  demand  oontii 
airly  active,  being  principally  lor  home  oousumpuan. 
export  there  is  very  little  doing.    The  quantity  on  oils] 
extensive,  aud  of  fair  quality. 

OUBBBJTT  PBIOB8  OB  EjTOLlSH  WOOL. 

Plmcbs— Southdown  hoggets per  lb, 

Half-bred  ditto , 

Kent  fleeces. 


Southdown  ewes  and  wethars 
T—  ditto       ^ 
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Soars— Combing 

Clothing  ...„„„....„„....    as 

BftADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)- 
withstanding  the  excitement  in  Liverpool,  the  tone  oT 
market  is  certainly  not  more  cheerful  than  it  was  s  week  I 
Staplers,  though  they  have  sold  fairly  during  the  vacJc  I 
been  rather  quiet  than  otherwise  this  morning.  This  i?f| 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  Messrs.  Louis's  sale  this  afternoon, 
many  buyers  doubtless  expect  to  supply  themselves 
scarcity  of  all  the  best  wools,  which  we  referred  to  to 
still  causes  inconvenience,  and  tends  to  uphold  rates. 
however,  though  the  tendency  is  upward,  do  not  idfj 
pidly,  and  the  quotations  we  save  a  fortnight  ago  ire 
halfpenny  below  to-dayY — Braaford  Observer. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)-A  art 
demaud  continues  for  all  classes ;  transactions  are  aw  asi 
numerous,  and  as  a  whole  represent  a  much  larger  buaifl 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  for  some  time  put-  -i 
scarcity  of  good  clips  of  laid  Highland  in  this  market  is  u*. 
apparent,  and  causes  a  hardening  tendency.  There  is  L-i 
change  to  note  regarding  other  classes,  but  the  «»  » 

S roved  feeling  which  existed  last  week  still  continue.— iM 
I'Leod. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Foreign)  WOOL  MAKKK  I 
—There  has  been  a  little  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  Ee^ 
wool,  but  there  is  no  material  alteration  in  prices,  fltij 
the  supply  in  the  country  is  much  above  the  average  of  '* 
last  few  years,  it  is  not  very  heavy  in  the  hands  of  the  sU?j^ 
who,  if  they  were  to  sell  out,  would  find  it  difficult  to  itplia 
to  advantage.  There  is  a  fiur  consumption  of  eokmit!  *J 
other  clothing  wool,  and  prices  have  undergone  no  cbanr?. 

LEICESTER  WOOL  TRADE.— More  busine*  ha»bw 
done  in  wool,  and  prices  are  higher,  farmers'  lot*  aw  t  * 
making  35s.  to  36s.  per  tod.  This  has  given  an  imptft  * 
worsted  yams,  which  are  firmer,  and  on  some  sorts  sjar»» 
are  quoting  higher  prices. — Leicester  Mereiaj. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS.     """*"*" 
LONDON,  Batuubay,  Feb.  12. 
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PRICE  CURRENT  OP  (HJANO,  Ac.      „,„ 
Penrrien  Qoano  dlreet  trom  the  Importers'  stores,  mate  MB  ■ 
par  ton. 


Bones,  £6  to  £6  58.    Ditto  Crushed,  £6  10*.  per  ton. 
Animal  Charooal  (TO  per  cent,  Phosphate)  £8  per  ton. 
OoproUte,  Cambridrs,  whole  £3,  ground  £S  lfeperton. 


_  Suffolk,  whole  £2-  10a.;  ground  £8. 

Nitrate  of_Bodar£ia  Ma.  to  £18  Qe.  per  * 


Oypatttn.£l  lOal   BuperphO«ph 


8- 

Blood 


le  Add,  concentrated  l-MS  Id.  perlb.Srown  VmtiE 
enure,  £8  s*.  to  £7  Ms.  Dlaaotved  Bonaa,  £8  Ua.  per  ton. 
-._,.._  Cekes,  best  American  brl.  £11  lfla.to£U  as.,  bat  £11  W  * 
Cotton  Seed  Cake,  £8  15s.  to  £7  We.  per  ton. 

E.  Puseaa,  London  Manure  Company, 

11«,  Fenchurcn  ftreet.B^ 


Qnano,  Pernvlan  £18   7  6  to£18  0  P'Ttlnaesrt  fPM0}*Z~t  tM  fl 
Do.    tJpperdo.  S  15  O       7  O0f  Aaier.,thlnTbgs-<WWoU)X?.0  5 
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PLATE    I. 
OXFORDSHIRE    DOWNS. 

THB     PROPERTY     OK     MR.     CHARLES     HOWARD,     OP     BIDDENHAM,     BRDPORD. 


''The  Oxfordshire  Downs  are  what  are  com- 
nonly  styled  cross-bred  sheep ;  but  their  patrons, 
in  1857,  determined  upon  giving  them  a  definite 
ume.  Hence  their  new  title,  the  propriety  of 
which  is  demurred  to  by  some;  for  its  only  simi- 
larity to  a  Down  is  its  colour,  while  its  size  and 
face  partake  more  of  the  long-wool— important 
qualities,  which  have  been  long  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  the  promoters  of  this  breed.  They 
wen  originally  produced  by  crossing  the  Hamp- 
ihire,  and  in  some  instances  Southdown  ewe,  with 
a  Cotswold  ram— most  commonly  the  former,  for 
it  gate  increased  size— and  the  putting  the  crosses 
together.  By  constant  attention  and  weeding,  a 
most  successful  result  has  been  accomplished,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  sheep  that  possess,  with  uni- 
formity of  character  ana  hardiness  of  constitution, 
large  frames,  good  fleeces,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
mutton  of  superior  quality.  It  is  about  twenty- 
jeren  years  since  they  were  first  established  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  first  Oxfordshire  Down  ram 
exhibited  at  oar  Royal  shows  was  at  Windsor  in 
1851,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gillett,  of  Briie  Nor- 
ton, who  was  a  very  successful  breeder  of  them ; 
bat  as  no  separate  class  is  assigned  them,  they 
have  but  seldom  competed  until  last  year  at  War- 
wick, when  there  were  37  entries,  thus  bidding  fair 
J*  *  very  •trong  competition  when  the  Council  of 
weRoyal  Agricultural  Society  determine  to  place 
wen  upon  the  same  footing  as  their  rivals  the 
Shropshire*.  Until  this  is  the  case  they  will  have 
to  compete  with  an  old-established  breed— the 
nanipshires— a  state  of  things  alike  unsatisfactory 
to  both  exhibitors  and  judges.  They  have  the  last 
few  years  spread  most  rapidly  in  Oxfordshire  and 
distant  counties,  and  a  very  large  number  of  rams 
are  annually  disposed  of,  not  only  by  private  con- 
tact, but  by  auction  at  the  Oxford  cattle  market, 
^  a  lew  finding  their  way  into  Hampshire  and 
Shropshire.  He  himself  had  been  very  successful 
vnh  them  from  the  time  he  had  commenced  busi- 
nets ;  and  for  rent-paying  properties  he  would  not 
5h*»p  his  flock  for  one  of  any  of  the  established 


So  said  Mr.  Charles  Howard  in  an  address  he 
delivered  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  I860  on  The 
Breeding  op  Sheep,  and  the  plate  comes  well 
in  illustration  of  his  practice. 

Mr.  Howard  commenced  with  what  were  then 
known  as  half-breds  (the  produce  of  Down  ewes 
crossed  by  a  Leicester  ram)  in  the  year  1847 ;  and 
in  1849  he  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  success  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show,  where  his  sheep  took  a  se- 
cond prize,  beating  Mr.  Druce  and  others.  In 
1851  he  saw  the  ram  he  refers  to  at  the  Royal 
meeting  at  Windsor,  and  this  being  just  the  sort 
of  sheep  he  had  been  long  looking  for,  he  hired  a 
ram  of  Mr.  Gillett,  and  thus  got  a  good  start. 
Since  then  "  Mr.  Charles"  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally content  with  the  use  of  his  own  blood,  al- 
though he  occasionally  may  take  a  taste  from 
a  brother-breeder.  As  we  have  seen  these 
sheep  not  only  on  the  show-ground,  but  in  flock 
at  Biddenham,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  to  their 
remarkable  uniformity— a  feature  not  so  often  ob- 
servable in  a  comparatively  new  breed.  Their  ex- 
cellence, however,  has  been  continually  maintained 
in  public ;  for  they  have  taken  forty  prises  from 
the  home  agricultural  Society  in  Bedfordshire,  with 
seven  premiums  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  seven  from  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  a 
number  of  commendations  and  high  commenda- 
tions. Mr.  Howard  also  took  the  prises  for  wool 
at  both  the  Newcastle  and  Plymouth  Meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Two  years  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  we  have 
ouoted  from,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and 
toe  Smithfield  Club  established  separate  classes  of 
Oxfordshire  Downs ;  and  Mr.  Howard,  who  had 
not  exhibited  for  some  years,  again  prepared  some 
sheep,  with  which  he  achieved  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition— vis.,  the  winning  of  a  first  prise  on 
the  first  occasion  of  the  sort  being  shown  as  a  dis- 
tinct breed,  a  feat  which  he  accomplished  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  8how  of  that  year.  In  1863,  at 
the  Royal  Meeting  at  Worcester,  his  entries  were 
passed  over  as  fairly  shown,  the    prizes  going 
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chiefly  to  animals  smothered  and  sweltering  in  a 
two  or  three  years'  fleece,  an  abuse  which  was 
strongly  commented  upon,  and  that  led  to  certain 
wholesome  inspections  and  restrictions.  But  at 
the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Meeting  last  summer  Mr. 
Charles  Howard  held  his  own  again,  as  we  thus 
reported  at  the  time:  "The  proof  and  pride  of 
the  Oxfordshire  Downs  were  to  be  found  amongst 
the  ewes,  where  Mr.  Charles  Howard  showed  two 
pens  all  like  as  peas,  and  full  of  quality,  with  good 
mutton  and  good  wool.  If  they  can  only  go  on 
breeding  the  Oxfords  as  sorty  and  handsome  as 
these  Biddenham  ewes,  they  are  sure  to  take,  and 
with  a  new  breed  we  must  always  turn  to  the  ewes 
for  stamp  and  uniformity,  Most  men  can  get  up 
a  show  ram  or  two,  but  it  is  something  to  match 


two  pens  of  prise  ewes,  and  we  believe  we  might 
have  shifted  any  of  these  ten  without  doing  any 
damage  to  either  lot."  We  saw  these  ewes  again 
at  the  Bedford  Show  in  the  autumn,  when  "they 
looked  even  better  than  they  did  in  July." 

Mr.  Howard  for  some  seasons  sold  his  sheep  by 
private  contract ;  but  in  1865  he  commenced  an 
annual  sale,  when  fifty-seven  rams  averaged  just 
about  £12  each.    In  1866  sixty-six  averaged  £11, 
and  in  1867  sixty-one  made  £12  5s.  each,  while     j 
five  let  for  the  season  at  £11  each.   There  was     ; 
nothing  from  Biddenham  in  the  sheep  way  at  the     j 
last  Christmas  shows ;  but  Mr.  Howard's  brother.    j 
in-law,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bromham,  took  a  prize  at 
Birmingham  with  a  pen  bred  from  the  neighbour' 
ing  ana  now  famous  flock, 


PLATE  II. 
CHEVALIER   D'INDUSTRIE;   a  Thorough-bbkd   Stallion. 

TH1     PBOPERTYOF     MB.     W.     GULLIVER,     OF     SWALCLIFPE,     BANBURY. 


Chevalier  d'Industrie,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Greville,  in  1854,  is  by  Orlando  out  of  Industry, 
by  Priam,  her  dam  Arachne,  by  FUho  da  Puta— 
Treasure,  by  Camillas— -Hyacinthus— Flora,  by 
King  Fergus. 

Orlando,  bred  by  General  Peel  in  1841,  is  by 
Touchstone  out  of  Vulture  by  Langar.  Equally 
famous  on  the  turf  and  at  the  stud,  Orlando  long 
ranked  as  the  most  fashionable  horse  of  his  time. 
Himself  a  winner  of  the  Derby,  he  is  the  sire  of 
Teddington,  a  winner  of  the  Derby;  of  Imperieuse, 
a  winner  of  the  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  and  the 
St.  Leger;  of  Fazsoletto,  Fitz-Roland  and  Dio- 
phantus,  all  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand ;  of 
Ariosto,  Melissa,  Boiardo,  Zuvder  Zee,  Scythian, 
Orestes,  Marsyas,  Lurley,  Theodora,  Eurydice, 
Cantine,  Imperatrice,  Fravola,  Little  Lady,  King  of 
the  Forest,  Crater,  Chevalier  d'Industrie,  Trum- 
peter, Attraction,  Chattanooga,  Liddington,  The 
Knave,  Cassidia,  Tarragona,  Nike',  and  other  win- 
ners. Orlando  is  still  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
we  saw  him  a  season  or  two  since,  looking,  for  his 
age,  wonderfully  fresh  and  well.  He  is  no  longer 
advertised;  but  the  next  lot  of  Royal  Yearlings 
will  include  three  by  him,  two  colts  out  of  Flight 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  and  a  filly  out  of  Catawba. 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone  has  also  a  yearling  colt  by  the 
Old  horse,  out  of  Prudence  by  Voltigeur. 

Industry,  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
1835,  won  the  Oaks,  while  at  the  stud  she  was  the 
dam  of  Stitch,  by  Hornsea,  in  1842 ;  of  Arkwright, 
by  Don  John,  in  1843;  of  Stulta,  by  Hornsea,  in 
1844;  Distaffina,  by  Don  John,  in  1845;  Lady 
Evelyn,  by  Don  John,  in  1846 ;  a  filly  by  Panta- 
loon, in  1847,  that  went  into  Baron  Rothschild's 
stud;  of  Barcelona,  by  Don  John,  in  1848;  missed 
to  Touchstone,  in  1849;  Exhibition,  by  Bay  Mid- 
dleton,in  1850;  Paxton,  by  Slane,  in  1851;  a  colt 
by  Bay  Middleton,  in  1852 ;  and  of  Chevalier  d'ln- 
dustne,  by  Orlando,  in  1864.  The  Chevalier  was 
ner  last  foal,  as  she  was  barren  in  1853, 1855,  and 


1 856.  Industry's  produce,  as  will  be  seen,  included 
many  good  runners ;  Lady  Evelyn,  like  her  mother 
before  her,  winning  the  Oaks.  The  old  mare  paued 
into  Mr.  Greville's  hands  in  1846,  in  whose  pos- 
session she  died  some  ten  years  afterwards. 

Chevalier  d'Industrie  is  a  rich  chesnuthone, 
well  set  off  with  some  of  the  Orlando  msikinffj, 
and  standing  sixteen  hands  and  half-an-inch  high. 
He  has  a  neat  head,  nicely  set  on  to  a  good  strong 
neck,  with  beautifully  laid  shoulders,  a  capw 
barrel,  and  an  extraordinary  back.  He  has  pe« 
width  across  the  hips,  famous  quarters  and  thighs, 
with  fine  muscular  arms  and  large  tendinous  leg*. 
The  Chevalier  shows,  in  fact,  great  length  and  plenty 
of  power  on  a  decidedly  short  leg,  while  he  has  a 
sweet  temper,  very  "vigorous"  action,  and  an 
especially  grand  way  of  carrying  himself.  Mr. 
Corbet,  our  artist,  considers  him  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  horses  ever  put  upon  canvass,  and  no  doubt 
he  disputes  with  Lord  Clifden  the  palm  of  being 
the  handsomest  thorough-bred  stallion  in  our  list. 
But  then  the  Chevalier  comes  of  handsome  parent- 
age. Few  horses  ever  showed  more  style  ihtf 
Orlando;  and  we  have  still  a  keen  recollection  of 
that  sweet  mare  Industry,  as  in  Lord  Chesterfields 
smart  livery  she  took  her  canter  from  the  post  for 
the  Oaks,  led  by  something  in  the  same  coloun. 
My  Lord  and  the  Scotts  were  just  then  in  then* 
zenith.  Tracing  him  back  in  this  fashion,  there  tf 
little  wonder  that  Friponnier  should  be  so  "  ado* 
able  a  Crichton"  either  for  appearance  or  prowew. 
But  the  Chevalier  himself  was  by  no  means  nude 
to  look  at ;  for  he  could  always  run  a  bit,  and  veil 
do  we  remember  what  a  lead  he  had  for  the  Ascot 
Cup  when  commissioned  to  cut  out  the  running  for 
something  in  that  good  field— of  Skinnisher,Gemins 
di  Vergy,  Saunterer,  Polestar,  Pretty  Boy,  Wink- 
field,  Leamington,  Rogerthorpe,  Warlock,  and 
others. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr,  Greville's  yearlings  in  1655, 
Chevalier  d'Industrie  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
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Padwick  for  255  gs.,  the  second-best  price  of  the 
lot.  Old  John  Day  was  just  then  retiring  from 
public,  and  the  chesnnt  cob  received  his  education 
at  the  hands  of  Goater  at  Find  on. 

Chevalier  d'Industrie  was  at  Theobald's  Stud 
Farm,  Enfield,  in  1859,  and  at  Mr.  Mitchell's,  near 
Worthing,  in  I860,  1861,  and  1862.  By  the  next 
season  he  had  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Painter, 
and  was  of  course  located  at  Stafford,  where  he 
continued  until  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  at  the 
break  up  of  the  Dean's  Hill  Stud  he  was  knocked 
down  at  the  hammer  to  Mr.  Gulliver  for  500  gs. ; 
bo  that  this  is  the  Chevalier's  second  season  at 
SwalcKfft.  His  stock  came  out  in  1862,  when  he 
showed  two  winners  in  Cadeau  and  Oakapple ;  in 
1863  Antoinette  was  a  repeated  winner  at  New- 
market and  elsewhere,  and  Corset  and  Narbonne 
were  also  booked  to  his  credit  up  to  the  close  of 
1865,  when  the  Chevalier  showed  five  winners  out 
of  eight  starters.  Since  then  Chevalier  d'Esprit, 
Algar,  Atreus,  Correction,  Miss  Osborne,  Pope,  and 
Friponnier  have  all  been  winners,  and  last  season 
there  were  half-a-dozen  to  the  good.  The  trump 
card  of  these  is  of  course  Friponnier,  who  has 
already  won  six-and-twenty  times,  and  beaten  in 
torn  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger  in 


1866,  and  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  in 
1867 ;  thus  going  far  to  prove  himself  the  best 
horse  of  his  day,  or  at  least  of  his  year.  Chevalier 
d'Industrie's  subscription  is  put  at  thirty  mares  at 
25  gs.  each,  beyond  a  few  from  Mr.  Gulliver's  own 
stud;  while  from  the  horse's  fine  appearance  offers 
have  been  made  to  pay  the  full  fee  for  half-bred 
mares,  but  these  have  been  declined. 

Amongst  the  SwalclirTe  yearlings  coming  up  this 
summer  will  be  a  chesnut  colt  by  Chevalier  d'In- 
dustrie out  of  No-Name  by  Marsyas,  that  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  Friponnier,  and  has  a  further 
resemblance  to  him  in  his  pedigree,  with  a  double 
cross  of  Orlando.  Mr.  Gulliver's  young  things  are 
all  very  forward  and  remarkably  fine  grown,  as  well 
as  being  very  hardy-looking  and  good  goers,  for  in 
place  of  bottling  them  up  in  boxes  they  are  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  try  their  paces.  They  comprise 
four  Big  Bens,  the  last  of  this  horse's  get,  and  a 
capital  sample  of  his  stock;  five  Nevilles,  one 
Canary,  and  one  Chevalier. 

With  Lady  Elizabeth  by  Trumpeter,  Viridis  by 
Marsyas,  and  Friponnier  by  Chevalier  d'Industrie, 
all  grand-children  of  Orlando,  we  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  have  taken  the  most  fashionable  strain  of 
blood  in  our  illustration  of  a  stallion  for  the  season. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OP    IEBIGATION. 

BY    CUTHBX&T    W.    JOHNSON,    F.S.S. 


The  importance  of  irrigation  with  impure  waters  has 
more  than  once  been  advocated  in  this  Magazine,  We 
most  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  results  obtained 
by  watering  the  grasses  in  this  manner  are  not  confined 
to  their  enormously  increased  growth,  but  while  the  crop 
is  multiplied  the  water  is  rendered  pure.  Not  only  is  our 
wpply  of  food  enlarged ;  but  our  comfort,  our  health  is 
preserved :  our  streams  being  saved  from  pollution  are 
rendered  more  wholesome  for  our  live  stock.  Any  re- 
searches therefore,  which  increase  our  knowledge  of  this 
now  rapidly  extending  employment  of  such  impure  waters 
cannot  be  too  extensively  known. 

Some  recent  observations  made  on  the  sewage-watered 
meads  of  Croydon  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  results  thus  carefully  obtained  have  been 
well  described  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  the  president  of  the 
society.  This  gentleman  has  long  had  all  the  great  sani- 
tary works  of  Croydon  under  his  care.  In  that  address 
he  thus  sketches  the  origin  of  those  noble  efforts  which 
are  now  saving  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men :— 

"  History  tells  us  that  in  remote  periods  works  of  drain- 
age and  water  supply  were  considered  necessary  whenever 
men  congregated  together  in  large  masses,  hence  we  find 
that  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world  were  sewered  and  well- 
applied  with  water.  But  then  came  a  period  in  history 
when  the  benefit  of  sewers  and  abundant  supplies  of  pure 
water  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  ignored  ; 
when  sanitary  science*  like  many  other  branches  of  science, 


descended  to  the  very  lowest  ebb,  only  to  be  revived  in 
its  true  spirit  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  In 
our  own  country,  the  evils  arising  from  retaining  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
dwellings,  and  in  some  cases  in  our  habitations,  was 
patent  to  the  early  sanitary  reformers.  Year  after  year 
the  fearful  scourge  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  and 
the  clear  and  unmistakable  warnings  of  the  cause,  com- 
pelled Parliament  to  pass  that  measure  known  as  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848,  the  aim  and  object  of  which 
were,  to  maintain  and  improve  the  state  of  the  public 
health  of  the  country.  No  sooner  was  the  measure 
passed,  than  a  large  number  of  towns  took  advantage  of 
it ;  and  there  are  now  about  650  towns  and  districts  in 
this  country  that  are  governed  in  their  various  sanitary 
operations  by  that  Act  and  its  subsequent  amendments. 
The  sanitary  laws  of  the  country  are  intended  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  secure 
the  health  of  its  citizens.  Pure  air  and  water  must  be 
considered  absolute  necessaries,  if  life  and  health  are  to 
be  maintained.  The  crowding  together  of  masses  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  our  country  naturally  leads 
to  the  production  of  much  offensive  matter,  which,  if  re- 
tained in  the  midst  of  our  populations,  will  vitiate  the 
atmosphere  and  poison  the  water  supply ;  and  the  human 
body,  robbed  of  its  life-giving  elements,  is  poisoned  by 
the  emanations  of  its  own  creation,  and  soon  becomes  the 
victim  of  disease  and  death.  The  modem  works  of  sewer- 
age and  water  supply  have  been  experiments  made  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  state  of  the  public  health,  and 
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that  they  have  accomplished  the  end  for  which  they  were 
inaugurated  will  be  teen  by  the  following  table,  containing 
the  results  in  twelre  towns  :— 

Avenge  mor- Average  mor- 

tality  per  1000  taUty  per  1000 

before  eon-  1    since  com- 

■traction  of  [    pletion  of 

works. 


Name  of  Place, 


Banbury  

Cardiff 

Croydon 

Dover  

Hy 

Leicester 

Macdesneld.. 

Merthyr  

Newport 

Rugby 

Salisbury 

Warwick 


Population  in 
1861. 


10888 
32954 
30229 
2S108 

7847 
68066 
27475 
62778 
24756 

7818 

ooao 

10570 


23.4 
83.2 
23.7 
22.6 
23.9 
26.4 
29.8 
33.2 
31.8 
19.1 
27.5 
22.7 


20.5 
22.6 
18.6 
20.9 
20.6 
25.2 
23,7 
26.2 
21.6 
18.6 
21.9 
21.0 


We  farther  learn  that  in  these  towns  after  sanitary 
measures  were  adopted  that  the  saying  of  life  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever,  in 
the  whole  population,  is  per  cent,  as  follows : — 


Name  of  Place, 


Banbury 
Cardiff... 
Croydon  . 
Dover  ... 


Merthyr  ... 
Newport  s() 
finfby 


WarwieJ 


Saving  of  life 
per  cent, 


Reduction 

typhoid 

rate  per  cent 


12* 
32 
22 
7 
14 

18 
82 

** 

20 

71 


oijRedoetion    in 
of  phthisis 
per  cent. 


fever  rate 


48 
40 
63 
86 
56 
48 
48 
60 
36 
10 
75 
52 


41 
17 
17 
20 
47 
32 
31 
11 
32 
43 
49 
19 


ocaiin  are  renoenng  ine  water  ox  our  screams  more 
they  not  only  thus  promote  the  health  of  our  live  t 
but  by  the  purifying  of  our  sewage  matters  on  our 
dowe,  they  very  largely  increase  the  supply  of  their 


We  cannot  foil  on  the  score  of  humanity  to  rejoice  at 
the  harvest  accomplished  by  these  great  these  most  success- 
ful sanitary  efforts.  Bnt  there  are  other  points  of  view 
from  which  we  can  congratulate  ourselves.  First,  we 
may  note  how  this  saving  of  life  is  a  saving  to  our 
pockets,  how  it  keeps  our  money  from  being  needlessly 
abstracted ;  and  secondly,  to  our  agricultural  readers  it 
will  demonstrate  that  when  the  improvers  of  the  public 
health  are  rendering  the  water  of  our  streams  more  pure, 

j  stock, 
i  our  mea- 
theirfood. 
It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Latham  works  out  some  of  these  most 
important  calculations : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sanitary  works  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  towns  to  which  I  refer  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  staying  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
death,  and  of  prolonging  the  average  duration  of  life. 
By  reference  to  the  last  column  we  see  that  a  great  re- 
duction has  been  made  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  even 
that  painful  and  lingering  disease  that  is  so  ratal  in  our 
country ;  which  is  an  unlooked  for  success,  and  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  drying  of  the  soil  by  works  of  sewerage. 
How  much  society  loses  annually  by  preventable  diseases  it 
is  impossible  to  fully  estimate,  as  health  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  branches  of  every-day  life.  We 
know  roll  well  that  the  power  of  physical  ability  forms 
the  basis  of  all  descriptions  of  labour,  and  that  the  full 
value  of  work  cannot  be  got  from  a  sickly,  and  therefore 
feeble,  population;  therefore  those  communities  that  are 
in  bad  sanitary  condition  are  thus  considerable  losers. 
The  national  prosperity  of  the  country  is  impeded  by  the 


undue  amount  of  sickness  we  have  to  support,  tad  tat 
losses  of  human  life  we  have  to  sustain.  If  upon  so 
other  than  economic  grounds,  it  is  true  economy  to  spend 
some  little  of  our  earnings  in  the  prosecution  of  sanitary 
works.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  result  of  taenia 
of  sanitary  works  can  be  propounded  in  this  way :  First, 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  funerals,  inclusive  of  mourning 
and  fees,  which  may  safely  be  set  down  at  £5  e*L 
Second,  the  saving  by  reason  of  the  escape  from  aeknex, 
with  its  cost,  and  the  value  of  lost  labour;  anditmty 
safely  be  taken  that,  for  every  life  saved  by  suftirr 
works,  twenty-five  persons  escane  sickness,  and  tint  £1 
per  case  would  represent  a  moderate  value  of  the  rash. 
Third,  the  value  of  the  labour  saved  to  theeomtiyby 
prevention  of  premature  death.  For  every  adult  femtk 
5s.  per  week,  and  for  every  adult  male  10s.  per  week,  or 
a  mean  of  7s.  Ad.  per  week,  may  be  taken  as  the  nine  of 
the  labour  over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Taking  a  town  in  this  way,  and  comparing  the  reaultwiln 
the  expenditure  that  has  been  incurred  in  providing  the 
means  by  which  these  results  have  been  obtained,  *e 
shall  see  at  a  glance  the  result  of  sanitary  openness. 
We  will  take,  for  the  sake  of  example,  the  town  of  Cm- 
don,  in  connexion  with  which  many  of  you  are  swir  I 
have  laboured  for  some  years : — 


ZXPK2TDITUR1  IK  CROTDOX. 

Purchase  of  freehold  lands 

Construction  of  waterworks 


Construction  of  sewers,  sewage  irrigation  works, 
public  baths,  abattoirs,  and  general  improve- 


70,000 


73,0* 

£195,(0 
"The  average  mortality  of  the  town  of  Croydon  fcr 
seven  years  previous  to  the  construction  of  sanitary  wofb 
was  28.66  per  thousand ;  and  for  thirteen  years  since  Okt 
have  been  in  operation  it  has  been  18.64  per  taoostni 
showing  a  saving  of  5.02  per  thousand  per  snnum.  ft* 
mortality  in  the  year  1848  was  28.16  per  thousand,  s&i 
in  the  year  1867, 16.6  per  thousand ;  in  1848  the  popu- 
lation was  19,880,  in  1867  it  was  50,750,  showing  thas 
the  population  increased  160  per  cent.,  and  the  dettnntt 
reduced  40  per  cent,  between  the  extreme  periods.  T* 
mean  population  for  thirteen  years  since  the  works  hi" 
been  completed  and  in  successful  operation,  conunendst 
with  the  year  1855,  has  been  87,875.  By  taking  tk 
mean  saving  of  life  of  5.02  per  thousand,  and  multiple* 
it  by  the  mean  population  in  thousands,  and  agsin  br  fr 
number  of  years,  we  get  87.875  by  5.02  by  13,  eqoslw 
2,489  lives  saved.  Of  this  number  six-tenths,  or  1,463. 
would  be  adults,  or  persons  above  the  age  of  20  yetf. 
and  probably  one-tenth  would  be  infirm  from  sge:kj 
making  this  deduction,  we  have  still  1,817  lives,  in  tfe 
full  vigour  of  life,  saved.  By  using  the  figures  befon 
quoted  in  connexion  with  the  lives  saved,  we  shall  get  the 
money  value  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  works:— 

2,439  funerals,  fee.,  saved,  at  £5  each aW« 

2,439  by  25  equal  to  60,795  eases  of  aiekness  pre- 

veuted,at£l «...    60,975  ' 

1,317  value  of  labour,  at  £19  10s.  for  6}  years...  MaffSJ 

£239,998  5 

"These  figures  show  that  in  Croydon,  in  the  As* 
space  of  thirteen  years,  a  sum  exceeding  by  25  per  eat. 
the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  has  resulted ifija 
the  prosecution  of  the  sanitary  works.  Although  ft  ** 
been  here  attempted  to  put  a  money  value  on  life,  we  w 
individually  that  life  is  priceless,  and  that  we  may  look* 
the  2,489  persons  saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  in  tw 
town  alone  as  the  living  testimonies  of  the  grest  rslo*  " 
sanitary  works. 

"  It  cannot  but  be  seen  that  the  case  has  been  ondff- 
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stated.  The  averages  do  not  give  the  full  string,  when 
the  population  increases  rapidly,  and  the  scale  of  mortality 
as  rapidly  declines ;  and,  moreover,  it  should  he  considered 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  increase  in  the  death 
rate  if  the  original  state  of  affairs  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue  to  the  present  period ;  for  an  examination  of  the 
mortality  tables,  prior  to  the  existence  of  sanitary  works 
and  the  efforts  of  sanitary  labour,  shows  a  gradual  in- 
crease. With  all  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  by 
the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  the  first  efforts  of  our  sanitary  reformers  have  been 
marred  by  reason  of  the  state  of  pollution  of  the  water- 
courses and  rivers  of  the  country.  The  growing  evil  of 
the  system  has  found  a  remedy  in  the  application  of  the 
liquid  sewage  to  land ;  and,  by  a  natural  process,  those 
foal  streams  that  taint  our  rivers  and  water  supplies  may 
be  turned  from  a  course  of  destruction  into  a  channel  that 
will  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  re- 
salts  of  sewage  irrigation,  as  it  is  termed,  are  marvellous. 
Largejandluiuriant  crops  are  produced,  while  the  foul  streams 
are  con?erted  into  comparatively  pure  water.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  will  show  the  result:  they  are  by  Dr. 
Oddling,  a  result  of  samples  taken  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  24  hours  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  November 
last.  The  sewage  at  the  time  was  flowing  over  80  acres 
of  land,  on  which  it  had  been  continuously  flowing  for 
shout  two  days ;  the  volume  of  sewage  passed  on  to  the 
area  in  the  24  hours  was  3,274,300  #dlons,  and  the  efflu- 
ent water,  flowing  off  after  purification,  was  2,245,200 ; 
so  thai  31}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  was  lost  by 
evaporation  and  absorption.  As  the  land  was  completely 
saturated  prior  to  the  experiments,  it  may  (airly  be  taken 
that  15.75  per  cent.,  or  one-half  the  entire  loss,  is  due  to 
evaporation  through  the  plant  and  from  the  water  surface. 
This  would  tend  to  condense  any  impurities  that  remain 
in  the  effluent  water  in  the  proportion  of  the  reduction  of 
volume.  In  the  analyses  given,  the  result  that  would  be 
obtained  by  condensing  the  water  supply  is  shown  in  the 
third  column :  — 


k^SSS* 


a^oftheP"^011 


Total  solid  residue  , 

Mineral  matter  .... 
Volatile  matter  .... 


Chloride  of  sodium... , 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia 

Nitrogen  as  oxides 

>  itrogen  as  organic  mat- 
ter    . 


ion.    Aver- 


Water  sup- 
my  of  Croy- 
m.  conden- 
sed to  some 
extent      as 
sewage. 


Grains    per  Grains    per  Grains    per 
gallon.         gallon.         gallon. 
21.777         26.180         25.233 


21.409     ,      25,03j 
MB  1.155 


1.454 
.032 
.026 
.243 

.002 


3.400 
.042 
.032 
.419 

.144 


24.307 
.426 


1.684 
.037 
.030 
.281 


"  A  comparison  between  the  second  and  third  columns 
*ill  show  how  nearly  the  sewage  has  returned  to  the  state 
of  the  pure  water  as  supplied  to  the  town.  It  mav  be 
observed]  that  ^c  total  amount  of  organic  and  volatile 
natter  contained  in  the  effluent  water  after  passing  over 
the  land  ia  less  than  the  average  amount  contained  in  the 
*iter  supplied  by  and  one  of  the  existing  London  Water 
Umpamea;  and,  therefore,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down 
that  sewage  after  such  purification  is  fit  to  be  turned  into 
^7  fresh  water-course.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
ttaljsii  of  the  sewage  was  made  at  a  period  of  the  year 
Tery  unfavourable  to  the  system.    We  must  all  have  seen 


that,  as  the  process  of  applying  sewage  to  land  has  be 
come  successful  in  effecting  the  purification,  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  spreading  large  volumes 
of  it  over  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous 
places.  The  result  of  the  application  of  sewage  to  land, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  equally  assuring  j  for  we 
find,  upon  examination,  that  Norwood,  which  has  its  irri- 
gation area  close  to  an  inhabited  district,  during  the  three 
years  the  sewage  has  been  applied  to  the  land,  has  had  a 
mortality  of  18.17  per  thousand  in  1865, 15.13  in  1866, 
and  14.21  in  1867  ;  while  the  same  area,  but  inclusive  of 
more  distant  localities,  has  had,  during  the  same  period, 
the  respective  mortalities  of  21.26,  20.04,  and  16.60 ;  so 
it  appears  that,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
the  elimination  of  large  volumes  of  oxygen  by  the  plant, 
we  have  the  antidote  for  what  otherwise  might  prove 
baneful  in  its  effects." 

The  amount  of  moisture  evaporated  by  the  grasses  in 
well-irrigated  soils  is,  we  find,  much  more  considerable 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  evaporation  from 
a  soil  free  from  plants  is  very  great ;  but  not  nearly  so 
much  so  as  when  the  land  is  well  tenanted  with  growing 
plants.  The  amount  of  water  thus  lost  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  but,  of  course,  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  when  the  soils  are  all  kept  constantly,  as  by  irri- 
gation, in  a  very  moiat  state.  Tne  comparative  evapora- 
tion of  a  variety  of  soils  under  the  same  circumstances 
was  long  since  ascertained  by  Professor  Schubler  (Jour. 
Roy.  Ay.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  191).  In  the  following  table 
column  I.  gives  the  soil ;  II.  the  amount  of  evaporation 
at  65*,  in  four  hours,  from  100  parts  of  absorbed  water ; 
III.  the  time  in  hours  and  minutes  required  to  evaporate, 
at  65°,  90  parts  of  water  from  100  parts  absorbed : 

I. 

Siliceous  sand 

Calcareous  sand         

Slaty  marl      

Sandy  clay     

Loamy  clay 

Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth       

Pure  grey  clay  

Pine  Erne       

Garden  mould  

Arable  soil     

In  the  case  of  meads,  perhaps,  densely  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  and  rank  crop  of  grass,  the  evaporating  surfSace 
is  very  materially  increased,  and  the  demand  upon  the 
soil  for  moisture  is  pretty  certainly  proportionately  en- 
larged. The  larger  evaporation  from  a  soil  tenanted  by 
plants  was  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Geo.  Phillips 
(Jour.  Roy.  Ay.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  807).  He  employed  in 
the  month  of  March  two  metallic  vessels  of  equal  size, 
which  were  used  as  mould  oots.  They  were  so  eon* 
structed,  that  no  moisture  could  escape  except  at  the  sur- 
face. Each  pot  contained  22.09  square  inches  of  surface 
at  the  level  of  the  mould.  One  pot  was  filled  with  mould 
only,  the  other  with  mould  containing  a  polyanthus,  and, 
in  another  experiment,  three  plants  of  the  potato.  In 
twelve  days  the  mould  evaporated  1,600  grains,  or  6.06 
grains  daily  per  square  inch,  while  the  pot  containing  the 
polyanthus  had  evaporated  5,250  grains,  which  for  the 
mould  and  one  surface  of  the  leaves  is  4.93  grains  for 
every  square  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  potato  plants,  in 
nineteen  days  the  mould  evaporated  54,000  grains ;  the 
potato  plants,  8,000  grains.  The  daily  evaporation  from 
one  surface  of  the  potato  was  at  the  rate  of  1.4  grains, 
and  of  the  polyanthus  2.1  grains,  from  one  square  inch. 
In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales  on  a  sunflower,  the  daily 
mean  evaporation  was  15  grains  for  every  square  inch  of 
the  plant  s  surface. 
For  some  curious  observations  on  the  influence  of  light 


n. 

ra. 

88-4 

4.4 

76.9 

4.44 

68.0 

6.33 

52.0 

6.55 

46.7 

7-52 

34.9 

10.19 

31.9 

11.17 

28.0 

12.51 

24.3 

14.49 

32.0 

11.15 
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upon  the  amount  of  water  exhaled  by  plants  we  are  in* 
debtod  to  Professor  Macaire,  of  Geneva  (Trans,  Boy.  Jg. 
Soc.,  1848,  p.  270).  His  observations  confirm  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  exhalation  is  chiefly 
from  the  leaves.  He  found  that  the  exhalation  was  much 
less  in  quantity  during  the  night  than  during  the  day — 
that  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  amount  of  exhalation 
was  considerable,  and  that  this  varied  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  exposed  and  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  in  which  it  was  placed.  For  instance,  in  two 
hours,  a  leaf  of  a  raspberry  bush,  weighing  23  grains, 
placed  in  800  grains  of  water,  with  its  Kiufcr-sur&ce  ex.- 
posed  to  the  light,  in  a  temperature  of  68  deg.  exhaled ; 

In  diffused  light    4.3  grains  of  water. 

In  the  blue  rays    6.3  „ 

In  the  yellow  rays 2  „ 

In  the  green  rays  2  M 

In  the  red  rays 1  M 

In  the  dark    0.4  „ 

Under  similar  circumstances,  with  its  qgjw-snrface  ex* 

posed  to  light,  it  exhaled : 

In  diffused  light   2.2  grains  of  water. 

Under  blue  glass  2.8  „ 

Under  yellow  glass 0.5  u 

Under  red  glass 0.4  u 

In  the  dark    0.0  „ 

In  all  the  experiments,  the  exhalation  was  greater  in  the 
blue  rays  than  in  the  others,  whether  it  was  the  upper  or 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  that  was  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light.  The  blue  rays  excite  a  greater  exhala- 
tion than  the  diffused  light;  but  this  light  has  more 
influence  than  the  other  rays.  The  red  is  that  in  which 
the  exhalation  is  the  smallest. 

If  the  utilitarian  asks  of  what  service  are  all  these  re- 
searches to  the  agriculturist,  let  him  ponder  over  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  These  results,  let  him  remember,  were  ob- 
tained after  the  many  laborious  inquiries  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  disposition  of  the  sewage  of  towns.  The  Commis- 
sioners found  that  the  quantity  of  ordinary  meadow  grass 
grown  per  acre  at  Rugby,  being  the  average  of  three 
years,  was ; 

Sewaged  at  the    Sewaged  at  the 

Non-sewaged.      rate   of  3,000    rate   of  6,000 

tons  per  acre.       tons  per  acre. 

Tns.  cwt qr. lb.     Tns.  cwtqr.  lb.     Tns.  cwtqr.lb. 

Grass 9    6    0  24  ...  22    5    2    7  ...  30    6    2    6 

Hay  8    0    3    4  ...    6    I    3    6  ...    5  15    1  23 

Sewaged  at  the  rate  of  9,000  tons  per  acre. 
Tns.  cwt.  qr.lb. 

Grass  32  12    0  15 

Hay 6    9    1  24 

The  quantity  of  Italian  rye-grass  grown  on  the  well- 
sewaged  fields  at  South  Norwood  during  the  year  1867 
waa  over  50  tons  to  the  acre ;  under  ordinary  circum- 


THE    AGRICULTUBAL    STATISTICS    OF    1867. 

Despite  the  opposition  still  manifested  in  some 
quarters,  or  perhaps  rather  by  some  persons,  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  collect  the  reliable 
statistics  of  Agriculture  is  becoming  gradually  successful. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  Mr.  Valpy, 
a  gentleman  connected  with  this  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  declared  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  applications  for  the  acreage  in  crop  of 
1867  had  been  refused  by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
while  in  Ireland  the  returns  are  considered  to  be  yet 


|  more  complete*  We  have  the  same  authority  for 
stating  that  as  the  machinery  gets  more  into  workiag- 
order  it  is  expected  that  the  substance  of  the  informs** 
thus  obtained  may  be  published  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  thus  be  of  proportionately  greater  value  both  to  the 

I  producer  and  consumer. 

I      And  this  quasi-official  explanation  came  very  much  to 

I  the  point,  for  it  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  James 
Caird  delivering  an  address,  to  which  be  bss 
since  given  the  somewhat  fanciful  title  of  Qua  Dau.1 


stances  40  tons  to  the  acre  may  be  reckoned  upon;  and 
as  at  Croydon  this  grass  is  worth  17s.  to  20s.  per  ton  oi 
the  farm,  the  value  of  an  acre  of  produce  may  be  estimated 
at  from  £30  to  £40.  As  to  the  quality  of  sewaged  grass, 
the  Royal  Commission  have  arrived  at  the  fallowing  simple  ■ 
conclusion,  after  a  great  number  of  experiments:  "That 
in  both  milk  and  increase,  but  especially  milk,  s  given 
weight  of  animal  was  more  productive  when  fed  on  aa- 
sewaged  than  sewaged  grass,  and  that  a  given  weight  oi 
fresh  unsewaged  grass  was  more  productive  than  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  sewaged  grass ;  but  that  a  given  weight  of 
dry  or  solid  substance  supplied  in  sewaged  grass  was  more 
productive  than  an  equal  weight  supplied  unsewaged;' 
Hence  it  would  follow  that  hav  made  from  sewaged  gnu 
has  much  better  feeding  and  mult-producing  qualities  than 
hay  made  from  unsewaged  grass. 

On  the  South  Norwood  Meads  (which  are  on  the  Ian- 
don  Basin  clay)  the  following  is  the  length  in  inches  of 
the  six  crops  oi  Italian  rye-grass  grown  in  these  fields  is 
the  year  1867  s 

1st  crop.. 35 

2nd  do 40 

3rd  do 43 

4th  do 33 

Bth  do 24 

6th  do 14 

187  in.,  or  15ft.  7  is*     ] 

In  some  la  tely  reported  experiments,  carried  on  in  1867     . 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  on  the  farm  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage     | 
Company  at  Barking,  some  equally  important  results  were 
obtained  {Bath  and  West  of  England  Soc.  Journal,  1S6S). 

In  one  of  these  great  operations,  to  56  acres  of  Italian 
rye-grass  about  300,000  tons  of  sewage  were  applied. 
From  these  56  acres  2,488  tons  of  grass  were  cut. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Morton  lead  him  however  to 
anticipate  a  far  greater  produce  of-  grass  from  a  gives 
weight  of  sewage  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  obtained ; 
he  expects  (to  give  his  own  words)  "  that  we  shall  be 
able,  by  the  reasonable  use  of  sewage  on  the  land,  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  Italian  rye-grass  over  and  above  the  natural 
and  unassisted  growth  of  the  land  for  every  100  tons  of 
sewage  applied." 

I  rejoice  that  the  great  operations  of  the  London  Sewage 
Company  are  now  directed  by  so  able  a  manager  as  Mr. 
Morton,  and  that  the  little  band  who  have  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  laboured  to  promote  both  sanitary 
improvements  and  sewage  irrigation  have  thus  received  so 
important  an  addition  to  their  ranks.  i 

From  whatever   point  therefore  we  view  this  great 
question,  we  can  hardly  mil  to  be  impressed  with  ita  im-      | 
portance.    Here  too,  let  me  repeat,  the  philanthropist  ssd 
the  agriculturist  walk  hand-in-hand ;  and  by  their  united      ( 
effort,  with  God's  blessing,  long  may  they  diffuse  incressiog 
health  and  fertility  over  our  island. 
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Food.   The  paper,  however,  was  in  point  of  feet  a  very 

able  and  suggestive  essay  on  Agricultural  Statistics, 
culminating  in  a  seasonable  deduction  on  the  harvest  of 
1867  and  the  prospects  for  1868.  The  ground- work 
here  rested  mainly  on  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Board 
of  Trade;  but  the  lecturer  was  no  novice,  and  some 
twenty  years*  continual  experience  and  close  observation 
had  enabled  him  to  illustrate  our  present  position  by  a 
Domber  of  comparative  tables  and  other  well-arranged 
data,  which  served  to  show  some  curious  results  in  the 
way  of  cycles,  good  and  bad  years,  high  and  low  prices, 
and  so  forth.  A  run  of  bountiful  harvests,  for  instance, 
has  pretty  generally  occurred  under  a  Whig  Government, 
and  the  late  Lord  Fahnerston  was  especially  noticeable  for 
his  happy  "influence"  over  the  seasons.  Of  course,  the 
more  logical  conclusion  would  be  traced  the  other  way, 
and  a  Ministry  promise  to  stay  in  the  longer  the  more 
abundantly  it  might  be  enabled  to  provide  food  for  the 
people. 

We  gire  Mr.  Caird's  paper  in  full  in  another  place, 
so  that  the  practical  man  will  have  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  his  opinion  upon  its  actual  value.  But 
bowing  The  Times  Commissioner's  precedents  and 
peculiar  tendencies,  we  confess  that  we  were  disappointed 
with  the  appearance  of  his  audience.  Although  the  room 
was  crowded,  the  practical  element  was  only  conspicuous 
bj  its  absence.  There  was  a  number  of  long-headed  gentle- 
men, who  knew  everything  about  figures  and  nothing 
about  farming,  and  who  would  most  probably  take 
Mr.  Caird's  views  just  as  he  put  them,  and  proceed  to 
argue  from  them  accordingly.  And  so  it  certainly 
happened  in  the  outset.  It  has  been  said  that  anything 
may  or  may  not  be  proved  by  the  use  of  figures ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  was  the  first  to  follow  on 
the  opening  speech,  went  far  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  somewhat  cynical  assumption.  By  the  help^  of  a 
mass  of  figures  this  learned  gentleman  showed  that  it  cost 
more  to  keep  a  pauper  in  the  work-house  than  any  other 
person  in  the  country ;  that  more  barley  would  be  grown 
and  better  beer  brewed  with  the  Malt-tax  than  without 
it;  as  he  went  on  to  talk  a  deal  of  astounding  nonsense 
of  a  similar  kind,  that  an  unprepared  audience  might  be 
alike  unable  at  the  moment  either  to  believe  or  to  contradict. 
But  the  Secretary  soon  found  his  match  amongst  his  fellows, 
ami  his  sophistries  were  straightway  dispelled  j  whilst 
luckily,  the  House  of  Commons  breaking  up  early,  a 
sounder  tone  was  imparted  to  the  debate.  Mr.  Sewefl 
Head  and  Mr.  Jasper  More  came  in  during  Mr.  Caird's 
reading,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  tables  hung  round  the 
room  they  were  readily  enabled  to  gather  the  leading 
features  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Read's  speech  went  at  once 
to  supply  the  hiatus  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
observable,  as  no  other  man  speaks  so  much  with  the 
voice  of  the  farmers ;  and  it  is  significant  that  he  goes 
thoroughly  with  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr.  Valpy  on  the  mutual 
advantage  of  Agricultural  Statistics  being  made  available. 
He  insisted,  however,  that  such  returns,  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  farmer,  should  be  published  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  he  referred,  amidst  derisive  laughter,  to  the 
over-coloured  estimates  of  certain  writers  in  The  Times 
immediately  after, last  harvest,  and  to  the  temporary  effect 
^t  these  gross 'mistakes  actually  had  on  the  price  of 
"heat.  Then*  victim  was  of  oonrse  the  cottager  or  the 
needy  man,  who  must  thrash  and  sell  as  soon  as  bis  corn 
k  in ;  whereas  tike  market  more  than  recovered  its  tone 
for  those  who  could  afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  Caird  now  puts  the  average  growth  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  this  country  at  three  quarters  and  a-half— an 
estimate  which  he  believes  to  be  airly  correct,  and  with 
«Mch  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Read  also  coincides.  Still,  at 
the  Broad  Hinton  sale  on  the  following  day  some  of  the 
Wiltshire  fanners  considered  this  to  be  too  high,  although 


taken  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  consider  Mr. 
Caird's  facts  and  figures  on  the  growth  of  wheat  as  very 
reliable.  His  average  annual  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton, 
on  the  contrary,  were  strongly  disputed  by  both  Mr. 
Sewell  Read  and  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  puts  the  home  produce  at  much  too  low  and  the 
foreign  at  proportionately  too  high  a  value.  Mr.  Caird 
admitted,  moreover,  that  his  figures  were  "  arbitrary,"  and 
he  declined  to  enter  into  any  explanation  as  to  how  he  had 
arrived  at  these,  although  he  now  adds  some  particulars  in 
a  short  note.  When  we  come  to  remember  what  a  very 
important  matter  the  home  and  foreign  cattle  trade  is  at 
this  moment,  with  a  battle  being  fought  over  the  question 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  becomes 
the  more  essential  that  any  such  mistake  over  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  markets  should  be  at  once  put 
right,  or  it  may  be  made  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Opposition. 

We  have  purposely  refrained,  so  far,  from  quoting  from 
Mr.  Caird;  but  the  application  of  his  argument  comes  to 
a  focus  in  this  wise:  "Thus  far,  therefore,  the  imports 
would  appear  to  have  exceeded  our  requirements.  And  if 
my  computations  are  well  founded,  the  balance  required 
during  the  six  months  till  next  harvest  is  only  4,000,000 
quarters.  This  is  a  monthly  rate  of  660,000  quarters,  or 
nearly  one-third  less  than  the  rate  at  which,  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  high  prices  ruling  have  brought  us 
foreign  corn.  In  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last 
year  our  foreign  imports  exceeded  700,000  quarters 
monthly,  when  the  price  of  the  preceding  six  months  was 
10s.  less  than  at  present.  I  think,  therefore,  that  no 
apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  adequate  supplies  till 
next  harvest,  and  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  present  range  of  price  is  higher  than  is 
likely  to  be  maintained."  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Caird's 
education  as  an  agricultural  authority  has  been  to  make 
him  something  of  an  optimist,  and  it  is  by  ever  bearing 
his  early  inclinations  in  mind  that  we  shall  come  to  read 
him  aright. 


CROWS.— Sin,  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  crow  con- 
troversy, but  with  your  permiaaion  I  will  simply  atato  my  ex- 
perience. Some  years  since,  when  sowing  oats,  the  operation 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  crows,  which  I 
thought  were  devouring  the  seed.  I  went  home  for  my  gun 
and  shot  one,  which  I  opened,  and  found  in  the  stomach 
seventeen  large  grubs,  five  wireworms,  and  three  or  four  grains 
of  oats.  This  led  me  to  examine  the  crop  of  other  birds.  In  a 
magpie  I  found  a  number  of  black  "clocks"  and  insects  of 
various  kinds ;  in  a  starling  (of  which  we  have  large  flocks  here) 
I  found  a  large  number  of  small  shell-snails,  worms,  &c.,  and 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  grain ;  but  in  a  wood-pigeon  I  found 
nothing  but  roots  and  grain.— I  am,  &c,  G.  R.,  County  Cork. 
P.S.— I  believe  if  man  did  not  interfere  in  one  way  he  need 
not  do  so  in  another— that  is,  if  there  were  no  game- 
preserving  and  destruction  of  magpies,  hawks,  weasels,  &c., 
Nature  would  regulate  the  rest  on  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand.  Many  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
productive  powers  of  crows  and  sparrows  largely  depend  on 
the  supply  of  grubs  and  caterpillars. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP.— The  results  of  my  experience : 
For  the  worm  in  the  head:  turninto  their  nostrils  a  few  drops 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  hold  up  their  noses  a  few  minutes,  and 
repeat  daily  until  cured.  For  the  stretches :  give  yarrow  tea 
or  physic.  For  the  scours:  give  sulphur.  These  remedies 
are  a  sure  cure  wherever  I  have  known  them  used.-HoRATio 
Uoljuss,  Stafford  Springs^  Connecticut. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  WHAT  THE  YIELD  OF  THE  CROPS  OF 

HAD  BEEN  AX 


Counties. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham  ... 

Cambridge     ... 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 
Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester  ... 

Hants 

Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon  ... 

Kent 

Lancaster     ... 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex     ... 
Monmouth 

Norfolk 
Northampton... 
Northumberland 
Nottingham  ... 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop  

Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 

Warwick 
Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester     ... 

York 


Total,  1867 
„     1866 


WHEAT. 


Acres 

grown  in 

1867. 


50,198 
60,953 
55,130 

131,853 
38,010 
48,443 
22,856 

28,166 

113,317 

43,813 

40,099 

179,920 

90,015 

113,286 
59,274 
59,421 
46,987 

105,598 

33,890 

43,416 

273,379 

9,518 
19,821 

195,253 
76,192 
38,357 
67,765 

59,146 

I       9,519 

82,483 
72,009 
53,940 

148,371 
42,735 

102,618 

78,971 

1,889 

98,985 

67,747 


13-1 


i 


8,140,025 
3,126,431 


28* 
83* 
28| 

32* 

29 

23f 


22* 
29* 
25* 

31 

27* 

27* 
25* 


83 

34* 
29} 
31 

30 
29 

33* 
32* 
26 
29* 

31 

33 

24* 

29 

28* 

28* 

27 


30 
28* 
28* 
29* 


Average 

Gross  Yield 

in 

Bushels. 


1,430,643 
2,041,925 
1,571,206 

4,252,259 

1,102,290 

1,150,521 

662,824 

816,814 
2,521,803 
1,303,436 
1,012,500 

5,577,520 

2,475,412 

3,143,686 
1,496,668 
1,663,788 
1,862,623 

3,484,734 

460,732 
1,291,626 
8,474,748 

285,640 
574,809 

6,540,975 

2,443,740 

997,282 

2,016,006 

1,833,526 

314,127 

2,041,453 
2,088,261 
1,537,290 
4,265,666 
1,163,845 
8,052,885 

2,219,130 

64,808 

2,845,818 

1,981,600 

8,339,119 


BAELEY. 


Acres 

grown  in 

1867. 


92,582,640 


30,453 
38,016 
30,376 

55,436 

5,800 

46,056 

11,511 

16,488 
78,191 
37,605 
12,900 

106,725 

40,828 


21,581 
45,250 
21,729 

40,477 

8,278 

31,941 

148,224 

2,191 
12,488 

191,283 
53,001 
28,743 
49,932 


10,215 

52,759 
33,892 
31,313 
137,584 
18,689 
25,478 

27,338 

2,932 

64,810 

19,639 

181,324 


1,892,338 
1,877,387 


35* 
41* 
37* 

41 
34* 
31* 
37* 

40* 
31* 


40 

34* 

36* 

32 

35* 

40* 

40* 

89 
37* 


37* 
37* 

m 

44 

35* 

41* 


43* 


36 

35* 

35* 

35* 

41* 

39* 
37 
36* 
39* 


72,214,836  ,, 


Total  Quarters  grown  in  1867.— Wheat,  11,57^ 
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1867  WOULD  HAVE   BEEN   IN   ENGLAND   IF  THE  YIELD 
AVERAGE  ONE. 


OATS. 


hi 

III 


47} 
66 

m 

59* 

41} 
37} 
46* 

48 
37 
46 
41 

61 

40} 

47* 
314 
44* 
54* 

53 

40 
47 
64* 

57* 
46* 

55* 
63} 
40f 
62 

49} 

53 

31* 
44 

40 
47 
42* 
61 

49 
34} 
47* 
44* 

51 


Average 

Grow  Yield 

in 

Bushels. 


464*177 
1,397,760 
1,119,865 

2,300,389 
1,806,773 
1,646,604 
3,360,139 

1,501,920 

3,241,237 

957,016 

1,791,946 

2,203,098 

606,970 

3,188,847 
841,781 

1,120,100 
562,898 

2,870,851 

2,142,280 

977,177 

6,065,141 

316,421 
385,810 

1,803,916 
923,685 

2,844,227 
986,960 

1,187,885 

181,048 

737,320 
1,066,924 
1,231,721 

770,800 
1,092,168 
3,407,973 

666,694 

689,950 

1,523,434 

288,775 

11,279,160 


BEANS. 


Acres 

grown  in 

1867. 


70,831,138 


18,446 
13,693 
18,079 

27,417 

7,211 

15 

244 

2,198 
1,056 
2,831 
8,871 

48,213 

16,796 

6,094 

7,022 

8,913 

14,696 

23,650 

5,754 
11,870 
33,348 

1,321 
409 

14,282 

24,920 

6,751 

12,923 

17,071 

1,934 

8,814 
14,568 

4,264 
36,287 

3,239 

8,393 

23,136 

68 

12,677 

18,770 

35,295 


505,539 
492,586 


32* 

36 

30 

31 
37* 
30 
32* 

35 
30 
28} 


82* 

33 

30* 
83 
81* 
31 

29} 

87* 
85 


34} 
32* 

34 
35* 

28* 
86* 

35 

87 

27 

32} 

35* 

31 

29* 

31 

34 
30 
31* 
29} 

27* 


Average 

Gross  Yield 

in 

Bushels. 


594,884 
492,948 
542,370 

849,927 

268,610 

450 

7,980 

76,930 

31,680 

81,891 

123,872 

1,393,619 

654,268 

185,867 
231,726 
280,759 
462,924 

703,587 

215,776 

415,450 

1,092,147 

45,904 
13,292 

485,588 


162,466 
471,689 

597,485 

71,568 

102,978 
477,102 
151,872 
1,124,897 
95,650 
260,183 

786,624 

2,040 

399,326 

558,407 

970,612 


PEAS. 


Acres 

grown  in 

1867. 


16,268,846 


.1J 

.1= 


5,591 
6,045 
6,547 

9,539 

885 

62 

436 

2,602 
1,042 
2,615 
3,139 

24,846 

8,062 

8,542 
6,476 
6,536 
5,912 

19,447 


6,952 
24,620 

1,373 
1,405 

14,260 

10,418 

4,202 

9,431 

8,591 

1,877 

8,166 
2,509 
6,059 

24,983 
6,622 

13,302 

11,548 

17 

7,376 

8,619 

22,078 


312,409 
314,206 


29* 
33* 
29* 

30* 
30 
30 
30 

SO* 
80 
29 
23 

29* 

31 

81 
27* 
80 
31* 


30 

83* 

30 

32 

30 

82* 
84} 
25* 
34* 

32* 

35* 


28* 
86} 
80} 
30* 
29 

81 
20 
32 
29} 

28 


Average 

Gross  Yield 

in 

Bushels. 


163,587 
202,507 
193,136 

288,555 

26,560 

1,660 

13,080 

78,710 
31,262 
75,835 
72,197 

732,957 

249,922 

264,802 
178,090 
196,050 
184,750 

663,963 

8,640 
232,892 
738,600 

43,936 
42,160 

463,460 
362,025 
106,100 
323,012 

279,207 

48,539 

187,818 
72,133 
222,668 
768,226 
198,921 
385,758 

357,988 

340 

236,032 

256,414 

618,184 


9,470,496 


Bwley,  9,026^854*;  0819,8,853,892*$  Beans,  2,033,605}';  Peas,  1,183,812. 
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A  PIPES  READ  BT  M*.  JaJCES  CkTKD  AT    THE    STATISTICAL  SOCIETT,  ON  TtJESDAT,  MaECH  V/TH: 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  Blue  Book  which  has  cost  the 
country  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
ever  published  at  the  public  expense.  It  contains  the  Agri- 
cultural retains  of  1867,  obtained  from  nearly  500,000  per- 
sons, on  every  farm,  large  and  small,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
more  it  is  studied  the  more  clearly  will  it  show  the  immense 
value  to  the  public  of  the  facts  which  it  embraces,  and  the 
brief  yet  perspicuous  manner  in  which  they  arc  presented. 
The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  departments  through  which 
they  have  been  gathered— to  the  Inland  Revenue,  by  whose 
organisation  this  most  extensive  inquiry  has  been  conducted, 
and  to  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
whom  the  Returns  have  been  collated  and  elaborated.  Twenty 
years1  experience  has  now  been  gained  of  free  trade  in  corn. 
In  that  time  we  have  imported  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  quarters  of  wheat,  which  is  a  yearly  average  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  twenty  preceding  years. 
Since  1861  the  annual  imports  of  all  kino's  of  corn  have 
averaged  three  million  tons  in  weight,  equivalent  to  one  voy- 
age of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade.  The  official  value  of  tnese  imports  has 
ranged  during  that  short  period  between  twenty  and  forty 
million*  sterling.  Of  the  whole  corn  of  all  kinds  consumed 
in  this  country,  we  receive  one-fourth  from  abroad,  and  for 
the  great  staple — the  staff  of  life — wheat,  we  are  dependent 
on  the  foreigner  for  one-third  of  our  annual  supply.  Returns 
which  have  given  us  a  basis  of  certainty  upon  wldch  to  com- 
pute our  annual  requirements,  and  to  provide  for  them— and 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  panic,  and  sudden  and  unnecessary 
fluctuations,  in  interests  so  vast  and  important — are  indeed 
cheaply  purchased  by  so  small  a  cost.  It  will  be  my  task  in 
this  paper  to  exliibit  their  general  results,  and  to  show  some 
of  the  modes  by  which  they  may  be  used  for  the  public  advan- 
tage. It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  in  a  single 
paragraph  the  principal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
English  agriculture  during  the  last  three  centuries.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  beef  and  pork  were  sold  at  a 
halfpenny  a-pound  j  mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half- 
fathing.  The  preamble  of  the  statute,  fixing  tnese  prices, 
states  that  these  "  four  kinds  of  butchers'  meat  were  the  food 
of  the  poorer  sort."  Bnt  there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn.  Laws 
were  therefore  enacted  against  throwing  the  land  into  pasture. 
The  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be  kept  by  one  farmer  was 
restricted  to  2,000.  No  corn  was  allowed  to  be  exported. 
An  acre  of  good  land  in  Cambridgesliire  was  let  at  a  snilling. 
A  hundred  years  later  there  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  it  having  been  computed  that 
£2,000,000  went  out  in  one  year  to  pay  for  it.  The  high 
price  led  to  increased  home  production.  Then  began  a  new 
policy.  Not  only  was  the  exportation  of  corn  allowed,  but  it 
was  stimulated  by  a  bounty.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  1753, 
Corn  Riots  disturbed  the  country,  and  continued  during  that 
and  the  following  years,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
corn,  alleged  to  be  caused  by  the  bounty  on  its  exportation. 
After  that,  the  country  passed  through  a  period  of  protection 
against  foreign  corn,  and  a  stimulus  was  thus  offered  in  a 
different  direction  to  its  home  growth.  When  that  policy 
finally  disappeared,  in  1848,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  had 
ceased  to  know  anything  of  butchers'  meat,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional Sunday  luxury.  Now,  after  twenty  years  of  Free 
Trade,  clear  of  all  stimulus  of  bounty  or  protection,  the 
natural  balance  brings  us  round  to  a  position  in  which  every 
country,  according  to  its  own  interests,  has  become  tributary 
to  us  for  the  various  supplies  that  we  require ;  our  own  soil  is 
applied  to  the  production  that  each  man  finds  most  remunera- 
tive ;  and,  participating  in  the  general  welfare,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  able  to  share,  not  only  in  the  bread,  bnt  in 
the  meat  from  which  their  fathers  for  three  generations  were 
compelled  to  abstain.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  Returns  is 
the  certainty  we  have  thereby  obtained  of  the  acreage  of  our 
various  crops,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of 
live  stock,  if  we  compare  the  facts  now  ascertained  with  the 
estimates  most  carefully  prepared  by  that  eminent  authority, 
the  late  Mr.  M'Culloch,  we  find  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the 
total  acreage  of  corn,  but  a  great  difference  in  two  of  the 


principal  kinds.    The  wheat  is  nearly  the  same  is  Wt- 
3,040,000  in  the  Returns,  and  3,750,000  in  the  eriisiP. 
In  barley  there  is  an  immense  discrepancy,  etpeoslly  as  re- 
gards England,  where  two  million  acres  are  returned,  aad  w 
million  estimated.    For  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  error  is  the 
other  way,  388,000  acres  being  returned,  and  750,000  estaec. 
In  oats  the  discrepancy  is  about  one  million  acre*,  vx&d 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ascertained  dnsitntm 
which  has  taken  place  since  1S63,  the  date  of  the  es&n'e. 
And,  in  regard  to  barley,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  pr. 
increase  since  that  time  has  been  made  to  the  acreage,  ha 
the  gradually  rising  proportion  which  of  late  years  the  orif* 
of  barley  has  borne  to  wheat.    I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  recording  my  admiration  of  the  general  uk- 
racy  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  estimate  of  the  total  acreage  of  or. 
—viz.,  11,470,000,  as  compared  with  11,450,000  shown  by  t&t 
Returns.    Nothing  like  the  same  accuracy  is  to  be  foand  a 
some  of  the  estimates  of  live  stock.    In  1836,  the  numta  4 
cattle   in  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  by  one  wri'er, 
quoted  by  a  leading  agricultural  authority,  at  15,40",^". 
The  actual  numbers  now  are  found  to  be  8,7O0,0U0.  Th 
sheep  in  Great  Britain  were  estimated  at  forty-eight  millions: 
the  actual  numbers  are  twenty-eight  millions.    The  pigs  wk    I 
estimated  at  eighteen  millions :  the  actual  numbers  are  far.    I 
In  number  and  value  that  great  branch  of  our  national  prober,    1 
the  live  stock,  seems  thus  to  have  been  estimated  at  100  per    | 
cent,  more  than  really  existed !    The  changes  that  have  tales    i 
place  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  yean  are    . 
shown  in  the  Returns,  and  are  very  considerable,  the  acrsc    : 
of  wheat  having  dropped  one-half  in  that  period.    The  los  •& 
wheat  in  Scotland  has  been  recovered  by  a  nearly  equal  incre* 
in  barley  and  oats ;  but  in  Ireland  there  has  been  a  los*  also  if 
each  of  these  crops  of  about  a  sixth.    It  is  nearly  oomptnutti 
by  a  gain,  during  the  same  period,  of  120,000  cattle,  oat 
million  sheep,  and  278,000  pigs.    The  most  striking  chu» 
recorded  is  seen  by  the  Irish  returns— conducted  soibh::: 
more  than  twenty  years  by  the  Registrar-General,  Mr.  Doneil* 
— which  show  in  the  following  figures  the  production  of  con 
and  potatoes:  "  Corn.  Potatoes. 

Qrs.  Toss. 

1857.  Total  estimated  yield    11,500,000       3,5<>U"J 

1866.        „  „  , 8,803,000       3,tW 

These  ten  years  mark  a  great  change  in  the  husbandry  of  Ire- 
land, the  production  of  corn  having  fallen  nearly  one-fourth, 
while  that  of  potatoes  has  declined  one-seventh.  That  * 
change  in  the  same  direction  in  regard  to  corn  has  been  goic9' 
on  in  England,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  not  to  anything  lw 
the  same  extent.  But  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  the 
changes  which  are  now  known  to  have  taken  place  in  th* 
breadth  of  corn  land  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  public  advantage  of  annual  returns  fcr 
the  whole  kingdom. 

The  acreage  having  been  obtained,  the  first  step,  in  reckon- 
ing the  produce  of  the  crop,  is  to  find  the  yield  per  acre  of  ai 
average  of  years,  and  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  yirld  ti 
each  year.  I  here  confine  myself  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  which 
is  the  staple  bread  corn  of  the  country.  No  one  saa  haw 
studied  this  subject  without  being  impressed  with  the  gnat 
care  bestowed  on  the  question  by  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Took,  Mr. 
Newmarch,  and  Mr.  MoCulloch.  When,  therefore,  in  pntfuu 
forth  an  estimate  of  our  crops  in  1851,  I  feU  myself  obliged 
to  differ  from  these  very  eminent  authorities,  I  only  ventured 
to  do  so  from  the  conviction  that  the  extent  of  my  own  en- 
quiries, as  Tlntef  Commissioner,  in  nearly  every  comity  in 
England,  had  given  me  a  command  of  facts  not  before  acces- 
sible. Thirty  to  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  had  been 
accepted  as  the  average  produce  of  this  country.  The  facts 
I  had  ascertained  led  me  to  fix  it,  in  1850,  at  not  more  than 
26} ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  which  in  the 
last  eighteen  years  have  been  made,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
average  yield  of  England  at  this  time  exceeds  23  bushels* 
After  a  ceitain  point  is  reached  the  progress  of  average  view 
per  acre  ia  very  slow.  Arthur  Young,  in  1770,  summed  up 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  at  an  average  of  23  bushels  an  acre. 
In  1850  mine  gave  26},  the  whole  increase  in  eighty  years 
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being  tout  only  3}  bushels.    Careful  eaquirv  and  observation 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  eighteen  yean  which 
aire  since  elapsed,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  credit  for  an 
increase  greater  than  1}  bushel,  and  even  that  it  nearly  twioe 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  preceding  eighty  years.    We  must 
not  forget  that  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  land  of  England 
is  clay  of  moderate  quality,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  atill  one  million  acres  every  year  in  bare  (allow.    The 
average  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty 
jean  has  been  (bund  to  be  a  little  under  2rl  bushels.    But 
even  this  it  higher  than  that  of  any  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours, and  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  1'rance.    Taking 
the  proportion  of  acreage  in  England  and  Ireland,  I  find  27 
bushels  to  be  the  average  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The 
influence  of  seasons  on  the  yield  is  the  next  step  to  be  consi- 
dered.   Its  magnitude  and  effects  are  very  easily  illustrated. 
Of  tae  lsat  twenty  years,  1854  and  1863  were  the  moat  pro- 
Mc  seasons :  1853  and  1867  the  worst.    The  difference  in 
i eight  and  yield  of  wheat  in  1863  and  1867  was  equal  to  14 
kaheLs  an  acre,  1863  having  been  8}  bushels  above  the  ave- 
nge, and  1867,  5$  below  it.    The  result  is  as  follows : 
Coit  of  wheat  and  flour  1863    ...    £40,000,000 

Of  which  paid  for  foreign  eorn         £6,100,000 

Cnt  of  wheat  and  flour  1867    ...      70,000,000 
Of  which  paid  for  foreign  com        83,000,000 


Difference  caused  by  bad  season...  £30,000,000  ££7,000,000 
Sot  only  is  the  price  augmented  to  the  consumer  by  the  whole 
amount  o(  this  loss,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  goes  out  of  the 
country.  There  are  many  here  more  competent  than  I  to 
reciofl  its  influence  on  trade  and  commerce ;  and  to  estimate 
the  value  of  early  knowledge,  that  thirty  millions  sterling 
more  will  be  required  in  a  given  year  to  pay  for  the  bread-corn 
of  the  people,  and  twenty-seven  millions  more  gold  be  exported 
in  its  purchase  from  abroad.  I  have  framed  the  following 
table,  showing  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons,  and  their  effect 
on  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  last  twenty  rears,  on  the  basis  of 
tie  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  have 
proTed  a  very  satisfactory  index  of  the  general  yield  over  the 
chief  wheat-producing  area  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  indeed 
the  most  instructive  series  of  facts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
British  corn-grower  on  record : 


Yield  in  bushels 

1 

icld  in  bushels 

minus  or  plus 

minus  or  plos 

IStt 

average. 

1854 

average. 
+  9 

1H9 

—  1 

1856 

... 

+  1 

1S50 

—  5 

1856 

+  1 

1*51 

—  3 

1857 

... 

+  7* 

1S52 

—  7 

1858 

... 

+  6 

1853 

—16 

1859  average. 

1st  cycle  of  6 

years. 

2nd  cycle. 

1S60    ... 

—  S 

1866 

•<• 

—  2 

1S61     ... 

—  1 

1867 

—  6 

1SG2    „, 

+  5 

J3C3    ... 

+  121 

1564    ... 

+  7* 

1365    ... 

+  4 

3rd  cycle. 

&.  careful  consideration  of  these  figures  will  bring  out  many 
points  of  interest  affecting  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
ttuntrj,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people.  For  it  is  well  that 
ie  should  remember  that  every  requisite  of  food  or  clothing 
«  aa  annual  product  of  the  earth,  yielded,  no  doubt,  to  a  large 
legree,  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  employed 
m  it  by  manu  Bat  when  man  has  done  his  utmost,  the  result 
s  determined  by  influences  beyond  his  control.  In  the  literal 
>ords  of  the  great  axiosUe,  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
•t  God  giveth  the  increase.  Of  those  substances  on  which 
it*  and  health  day  by  day  depend,  there  is  every  year  a  new  pro* 
action.  There  in  not  a  single  article  of  food  and  clothing 
tal  U  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  vegetable  growth ;  not 
ccomulated  and  stored  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  like 
ur  mineral  wealth,  but  dependent  year  by  year  on  the  sun  and 
iin  in  doe  season-  If  we  draw  a  line  in  the  column,  begin- 
in?  with  1854  and  ending  with  1866,  we  shall  find  the  re- 
uuLible  fact,  that  in  these  twelve  years  there  were  ten  good 
uresis  in  England,  and  only  two  below  an  average.  This 
jvered  the  whole  period  of  Lord  P almerston's  successful 


administration.  During  these  twelve  yean  we  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  Crimean  war,  followed  by  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  the  increased  military  expenditure  begun  in  1860. 
Prom  1855  to  the  last  year,  our  annual  expenditure  has  ave- 
raged sixty-seven  millions  as  against  the  fifty  millions  of  pre- 
ceding years ;  and  during  that  period  there  has  been  an  actual 
diminution  of  taxation  of  from  five  to  six  millions,  with  no 
increase  in  the  national  debt.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a 
run  of  propitious  seasons  aided  the  gifted  minister  who  con- 
ducted the  finances  of  this  country  to  meet  successfully  our 
vast  expenditure,  not  only  without  serious  pressure  on  the 
people,  out  with  largely-increased  development  of  their  indus- 
try and  resources  P  Wow,  this  element  of  uncertain  seasons, 
against  which  man  is  powerless  to  provide,  is  in  reality  not  so 
difficult  to  estimate  in  its  effects  as  it  appears.  The  great 
bulk  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  produced  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  seaboard,  from  York  to  Devon,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing inland  counties,  extending  over  little  more  than  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  within  which  climate  and  seasons  are  very 
much  alike.  Hence  a  few  careful  trials  will  very  accurately 
reveal  the  'Yield  over  the  whole  region.  The  annual  trials  of 
Mr.  Lawes  in  Hertfordshire,  which  have  been  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have  proved  a 
wonderfully  accurate  test  of  the  general  yield  of  the  country. 
That  county  is  a  nearly  central  point  in  the  wheat  region. 
But  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  it.  Accurate  trials  of  yield 
in  various  parts  of  the  district  may  be  made  by  anyone  who 
will  take  the  necessary  pains ;  and  according  to  the  care  and 
judgment  bestowed,  will  be  the  benefit  derived  in  an  early  ap- 
preciation of  the  result.  As  greater  facility  is  acquired  by 
experience  in  the  collection  of  the  returns  of  acreage,  we  may 
hope  soon  to  have  the  facts  published  in  August  or  early  in 
September.  The  abstract  for  Ireland  was  published  for  1867 
on  12th  September.  The  public  will  then  nave  only  to  apply 
to  that  acreage  their  own  ascertained  rate  of  yield,  and  the 
total  crop  of  the  year  will  be  known.  Our  farmers  being  first 
in  the  market,  and  most  competent  of  all  persons  to 
test  the  yield,  will  be  in  a  position  to  derive  the  earliest  ad- 
vantage from  the  returns.  Let  us  now  apply  the  preceding 
data  to  a  calculation  of  the  yield  of  the  last  harvest.  By  the 
middle  of  September  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  had  in  our 
hands  the  returns  of  acreage.  We  take  examples  from  vari- 
ous districts  typical  of  the  climate  of  the  year,  and  find,  on 
careful  measurement  after  threshing,  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
has  been  6fc  bushels  below  the  average,  but  of  better  than 
avenue  weight ;  so  that  the  actual  deficiency  is  reduced  to  6 
bushels  an  acre,  or  21  bushels  instead  of  27,  as  the  yield  of 
the  crop  of  1867  for  the  whole  kingdom.  We  apply  these 
figures  to  the  acreage  of  wheat  shown  by  the  returns,  and 
find  that  our  last  wheat  crop  will  yield  us  only  0,700,000  qrs. 
Here  enters  the  question  of  annual  consumption;  for  on  its 
amount,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  affected  by  price,  depends 
the  extent  of  our  further  requirements.  On  tltis  important 
point  in  our  calculations  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  produce 
and  imports  for  the  five  years  preceding  1867,  during  which 
period  the  Irish  returns  show  us  that  the  breadth  of  corn  has 
undergone  little  variation.  It  shows  the  fluctuation  of  yield 
and  the  total  produce  of  each  year,  the  foreign  supply  re- 
quired and  received  during  the  succeeding  year,  the  average 
price  of  that  year,  and  the  total  supply  of  home  and  foreign 
wheat  and  flour  in  each  year  from  1862  to  1867.  To  this  I 
have  added  my  estimate  of  the  produce  of  crop  1867. 


1867 


21 


Total 

Home 

Produce. 


Qrs. 
18,700,000 
16,300,000 
16,000,000 
13,400,000 
11,700,000 


9,700,000 


Estimated 
Require- 
menta. 


Qrs. 
7,100,000 
4,600,000 
6,800,000 
7,400.000 
9,100,000 


33,900,000 


Foreign 
Supply 
received 
during 
succeed- 
ing year. 


si 


Total 
Supply. 


Qrs.  '  s.  d.       Qrs. 

7,206,000 1863'44  9  20,905,000 
8,727,0001864.40  21  23,027,000 
6,029,0001 1865141  10J  21,029,000 
6,860,000:186619  11  20,260,000 
7,283,000  1867,64    4  18,983,000 


34,091,000 


20,800,000 
average  of 
'  6  yours 
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Within  this  abort  period  U  included  1868,  the  very  best  crop 
we  hare  had  for  twenty  yean,  and  1867,  the  wont  but  one. 
It  presents  in  a  very  striking  manner,  therefore,  the  nnge  of 
fluctuation  in  yield,  supply,  and  price,  and  if  carefully  studied 
will  show  how  each  affects  the  others.  The  first  fonr  yean  were 
productive,  and,  the  imports  exceeding  our  need,  prices  fell  to 
the  lowest  point  since  1868.  In  1866  the  crop  was  inferior, 
the  price  began  to  rise,  and  import*  at  once  increased,  but 
not  at  once  to  the  extent  of  our  requirements,  which  were  met 
by  the  accumulation  of  stock  during  the  previous  abundant 
yean.  These  had  been  nearly  worked  out  when  the  very  de- 
ficient harvest  of  1867  was  reaped.  A  glance  at  the  table 
will  show  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  our  home  supply  and 
requirements,  and  will  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement  of  the  average  yield.  It  shews  us  that  the  average 
yearly  consumption  of  the  country  during  the  last  five  yean 
has  been  20,800,000  quarters.  To  what  extent  is  that  affected 
by  priee  P  On  this  point  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Newmarch,  lately  expressed  in  this  room,  in 
which  I  generally  concur.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  is  very  constant,  that  everything  is  given  up 
before  bread,  and  that,  bread  being  the  staff  of  life,  it  must  be 
had  by  the  people  whatever  the  price  may  be.  TWa  view  is 
confirmed  by  inquiries  which  I  nave  since  made  among  some 
of  the  leading  baleen  in  the  most  densely-peopled  quarters  of 
YYhitechapel  in  the  east,  and  the  Harrow-road  in  the  north- 
west, one  of  whom  has  been  thirty  yean  in  business,  and  has 
now  three  shops  in  a  district  entirely  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes.  Their  testimony  is  that  the  consumption  of  bread  at 
present  is  verv  large;  for,  although  dear,  it  is  still  the  cheapest 
article  of  foou  within  reach  of  the  poor ;  the  next  substitute, 
potatoes,  being  scarce  and  verv  dear.  Still  I  feel  persuaded 
that  price  has  some  influence,  and  that  the  rise  on  the  quartern 
loaf  of  household  bread  from  6Jd.  in  1864  to  9d-,  the  present 
price,  must  produce  some  effect  on  the  total  consumption. 
With  that  belief,  I  will  assume  that  every  10  per  cent,  of  addi- 
tional price  on  the  loaf  diminishes  the  consumption  by  at 
least  one  per  cent.  Having  now  ascertained  the  produce  of  the 
last  crop,  the  avenge  yearly  consumption,  and  the  probable 
rate  of  economy  caused  by  high  price,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
fix  with  as  gnat  a  degree  of  certainty  as  is  necessary  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  repuirements  which  the  country  will 
need  till  next  harvest.  The  only  other  points  affecting  the 
calculation  are  the  amount  of  old  stock  in  nand  from  previous 
harvests  and  imports,  and  the  length  of  time,  varying  between 
11 1  and  121  months,  over  which  thepressure  may  extend  be- 
fore a  new  newest  can  be  reaped.  These,  however,  are  ques- 
tions that  will  not  greatly  affect  the  price  for  the  whole  ^ear, 
though  they  may  cause  fluctuation,  and  I  think  Government 
ought  not  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this,  but  leave  it  to  the 
market.  For  the  same  reason,  because  it  will  to  a  crtain  ex- 
tent be  matter  of  estimate,  Government  may  very  well  leave 
all  parties  interested  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  relative 
yield  of  each  harvest,  and  to  act  as  each  sees  fit  on  his  own 
sources  of  information.  My  view  of  the  last  crop,  and  of  our 
probable  requirements  and  supplies  for  the  present  year,  is 
as  follows :  Qrs. 

Avenge  annual  consumption     20,800,000 

Home  produce  of  1867 9,700,000 


Old  stock  on  hand  almost  exhausted,  and  there- 
fore no  deduction  can  be  safely  made  on 
account  of  it. 

Economy  in  consumption  caused  by 

high  price,  5  per  cent. 

Eight  days'  consumption  saved  by 

lateness  of  last  harvest 


11,100,000 


1,040,01 


,000 


460,000        1,500,000 

Foreign  supply  required 9,600,000 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  800,000  quarten  monthly.  Six  months 
of  the  harvest  year  have  now  passed,  during  which  our  supplies 
have  amounted  to  5,644,000  quarten,  or  940,000  quarten 
monthly,  as  shown  by  a  return  made  up  to  29th  of  February 
last,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Thus  for,  therefore,  the  im- 
ports would  appear  to  have  exceeded  our  requirements.  And 
if  my  computations  are  well  founded,  the  balance  required 
during  the  six  months  till  next  harvest  is  only  4*000,000 


quarten.    This  is  a  monthly  rate  of  660,000  quartan,  or 
nearly  one-third  less  than  the  rate  at  which,  daring  the  k; 
six  months,  the  high  prices  ruling  have  brought  nj  farap 
corn.     In  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  yeai,  on 
foreign  imports  exceeded  700,000  quarten  monthly,  wbratk 
price  of  the  preceding  six  months  urns  10s.  lest  thin  at  p- 
sent.    I  think,  therefore,  that  no  apprehension  need  be  fail 
as  to  adequate  supplies  till  next  harvest,  and  I  can  irmc  it 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  present  range  of  price  a 
higher  than  can  be  maintained.     It  will  be  ktercttiig  to 
consider  here  the  rate  of  price  which,  in  the  put  tsratj 
yean,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  draw  out  supplies,  sod  fei 
to  complete  this  question  by  a  short  consinerstion  of  the 
sources  whence  we  draw  our  annual  supplies.   Iniefiri* 
price,  the  first  consideration,  next  to  our  own  crop,  ii  the 
character  of  the  harvest  in  France.    As  a  general  rsk,tfce 
seasons  which  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  England, «  m 
also  for  France.    In  a  good  season,  when  we  least  mpnitit, 
she  gives  us  of  her  abundance ;  but  we  have  to  meet  her  asi 
competitor  in  the  world's  market  when,  aa  in  the  last  ***», 
the  crops  in  both  countries  are  heavily  deficient.   Thewt 
harvest  we  have  had  in  twenty  yean  was  1853,foUoviiaji 
deficient  harvest  in  1852.    The  deficiency  of  the  home  ens 
in  1863  was  twice  aa  great  as  that  of  1867,  but  snawnp 
of  72s.  6d.  in  the  following  year   brought  us  •nftaot 
supplies.    1860  and  1861  were  shoit  crops,  butan*Tenp 
of  56s.  6d.  sufficed  to  draw   supplies.     Since  1861  fe 
crops  have  been  above  an  average,  till  1866,  when  the  aus* 
changed,  and  the  crop  was  short,  and  1867,  following  os  tint, 
is  the  wont  we  have  had  since  1853.    The  pressure  has  ben 
increased  by  the  short  crop  of  potatoes  ana  their  highpricr. 
and  by  the  bad  harvest  in  France,  and  generally  in  n  estai 
Europe.    But  up  to  this  date  our  snpplies  have  been  ampfe 
and  we  have  some  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  the  next  cits, 
which  was  sown  in  one  of  the  best  seed  times  known,  and,  ■&• 
der  the  inducement  of  the  high  price  at  that  time,  on  a  largely 
increased  breadth  of  land. 

Some  instructive  tables  are  given  in  the  returns,  shorae 
the  area  and  'crops  of  the  various  countries  whence  ve  da* 
our  chief  supplies  of  corn.  The  Board  of  Trade  tables  fur- 
nish the  imports.  The  following  figures,  in  their  order,  pt 
the  proportions  in  which  the  various  countries,  daring  tar 
twelve  yean  ending  with  1866,  have  contributed  to  oar  vu* 
in  wheat :  Per  cat. 

United  States     35 

Germany  SO 


France 
Pt 


§S2? 


countries. 


17 

12 

6 

10 

100 


The  most  distant  region  in  the  list  gives  us  more  than  oar- 
third  of  the  whole.  The  crop  reaped  on  the  prairies  of  tat 
Mississippi  finds  its  way  one  thousand  miles  to  the  eea-boanl, 
and  is  then  transported  three  thousand  nuarabyiea,h»i» 
bear  all  the  cost  of  a  double  transhipment,  the  profit!  ad 
commissions  and  charges  of  the  various  persons  through  she* 
hands  it  must  pass,  and  the  final  duty  of  one  shilling  a  qw 
ter,  before  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  hoaw-fwn 
crop.  It  is  not  many  yean  since  men  could  prove  that  tat 
cost  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  miles  of  transport  iwdd 
exhaust  the  entire  value  of  corn,  and  that  the  ranee  withe 
which  it  was  procurable  for  our  wants  must  be  therefore  m- 
paratively  limited.  The  extension  of  railways,  the  wifesat 
of  canals,  the  use  of  steam  elevators,  and  the  inseanitf » 
enterprise  of  the  American  people,  have  wonderfully  exteaiW 
that  limit.  Russia  also,  already  a  large  contributor  toss, nB 
by  the  same  means  have  her  great  plains  brought  year  by  y»J 
more  within  reach  of  Western  Europe.  So  widely  seattow 
are  the  sources  of  supply,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceire  any 
circumstance  but  one  that  could  seriously  affect  us.  We  haw 
in  the  period  to  which  I  refer  had  a  war  with  Bussis,  dans; 
two  vean  of  which  there  was  a  total  suspension  of  Rwataa 
supply.  But  Egypt  and  Spain,  in  those  yean,  made  tp  tfc 
whole  of  the  deficiency.  It  has  never  happened  that  all  tw 
countries  have  had  a  bad  season  at  the  same  time.  If  we** 
Europe  fails,  America  or  Egypt  is  prolific.  In  1856  Fraaw 
could  spare  us  only  80,000  quarters,  but  America  gsit" 
2,300,000.    In  1869  America  sent  only  100,000,  set  traaet 
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the  ant  year  dose  upon  two  minions.    For  the  next  four 
wars,  all  through  the  war  to  the  end  of  1864^  America  wis 
biased  with  bountiful  harvests,  and  poured  upon  oa  her  super- 
abomiince,  with  little  reference  to  price ;  and  daring  these 
jean  France  had  very  little  to  spare.    But  in  1865  and  1806 
seasons  changed  again — America  fell   to  thirty  thousand 
quartan,  and  franco  race  to  nearly  two  million*.    The  one 
drcuBitance  which  might  seriously  affect  as  would  be  a  eon- 
food  cessation  of  supplies  from  America.    Of  the  eleven 
million  quarters  we  imported  in  1862  she  gave  us  fire ;  and, 
is  the  figures  show,  we  here  received  for  many  years  from 
htr,  on  the  average,  more  than  one-third  of  our  yearly  supply. 
In  cotton,  an  import  second  only  in  necessity  and  value  to 
earn,  the  gives  us  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  we  receive. 
let  as  hope  that  interests  so  great  and  so  mutually  beneficial 
as  those  which  bind  together  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  races 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  more  and  more  ce- 
mented bv  acts  of  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill.    How  vast 
her  capacity  of  export  may  become  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture.  From  the  official  returns  of  her  last  wheat  crop,  very 
tittle  of  which  can  have  yet  reached  us,  she  could,  after  re- 
taining enough  for  her  own  consumption,  spare  us  one-half  of 
all  we  shall  this   year  require.    She  produces  annually  up- 
wards of  one  million  quarters  of  Indian  corn.    Indeed,  so 
great  and  so  constant  u  the  yield  of  this  prolific  grain,  that 
there  may  be  said  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  supply 
which  in  any  year  a  sufficient  price  could  bring  into  the 
market    The  effect  of  good  or  bad  seasons  is  more  intensely 
felt  in  all  the  chief  corn  countries  than  in  our  own.    This 
arises  from  our  higher  average  rate  of  produce,  and  the  conse- 
qsent  smaller  extent  of  surface  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons. 
A  bushel  an  Jacre,  above  or  below  the  average,  makes  a  diffe- 
rence to  us  of  leas  than  half  a  million  Quarters  in  the  total 
yield.   In  the  United  States  each  bushel  indicates  a  million 
sad  a  half  quarters,  and  in  France  upwards  of  two  million 
Marten  of  variaton.    Hence  the  suddenness  and  severity  of 
the  fluctuations  in  those  countries,  as  shown  by  their  exports 
to  as.    I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  no- 
ticing the  extremely  low  average  yield  of  wheat  in  France. 
She  stands  lowest  in  the  scale.    England  I  have  stated  at  28, 
Ireland  is  24^  Austria,  Spain,  and  Holland  23,  Belgium  21, 
ud  France  only  511  bushels  an  acre.    If  this  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  yield  of  France,  her  avenge  rate  of  produce 
is  less  than  that  of  the  very  worst  crop  in  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     It  is  indeed  precisely  the  same  as  the 
JMriy  average  produce  of  Mr.  Lewes'  experimental  plot,  on 
which  for  twenty-four  years  in  succession  he  has  grown  wheat 
without  manure.     In  1855,  while  travelling  in  France,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  very  low  rate  of  her  acreage  yield 
of  wheat  as  compared  with  ours,  and  after  publishing  my  own 
riews  on  the  question,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
them  with  the  eminent  French  statist  ALLconce  de  Lavergne, 
who  agreed  with  me  that,  apart  from  the  difference  in  soil  and 
Jinwte,  it  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
ihik  our  grass  and  green  crops,  or  restorative  area,  are  as 
wo  to  one  of  our  corn,  France  is  exactly  reversed,  her  corn  or 
ahanstive  crops  being  as  two  to  one  of  her  grass  and  green 
raps.    But  she,  too,  is  becoming  more  meet  producing,  and 
he  margin  she  has  to  fill  up,  by  increase  of  yield,  is  so  wide, 
hat  a  rise  of  only  half  the  space  between  ner  present  yield 
ad  that  of  Eowund  would  enable  her  to  snare  a  surplus 
water  than  we  nave  ever  yet  required  from  all  foreign  coun- 
ries  in  a  single  year. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  what  I  conceive  to  be 
se  main  value  of  these  returns,  in  affording  a  basis  for 
Khoaing,  with  accuracy,  and  at  an  early  period,  the  supplies 
f  corn  needed  for  our  consumption,  ana  having  dwelt  with 
ane  mmnteneas  on  the  various  elements  which  ought  to  be 
tan  into  the  calculation,  I  will  now  touch  on  the  other  great 
aneh  of  our  agricultural  wealth,  the  live  stock,  and  then 
■iwfly  consider  certain  changes  in  our  agricultural  manage- 
eat,  revealed  by  the  returns,  which  have  naturally  flowed 
>m  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  The  returns  of  live  stock 
iriag  been  made  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  do  not 
t  help  na  in  speaking  witn  certainty  as  to  how  far 
c  losses  bv  cattle  plague  have  been  made  good.  Up  to 
rtober,  1867,  when  the  plague  had  died  out,  about 
0,000  cattle  had  died  and  57,000  healthy  cattle  had 
en  killed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
turns  show  an  increase  of  161,000  cattle  in  1867  over  the 


preceding  year.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  therefore,  the  actual 
deaths  by  disease  would  appear  to  have  been  fully  made  good. 
But  until  another  year's  return  is  mads  from  the  same  period 
as  1867,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  figures  representing  the 
same  comparative  data.  A  like  remark  is  even  more  appli- 
cable to  sheep,  the  figures  in  the  year  1867  beans;  to  a  large 
degree  swelled  by  including  lambs  born  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  returns  of  1866.  They  enable  us,  however,  to 
reckon  the  approximate  number  and  value  consumed  as  food, 
and,  along  witn  the  returns  of  crop,  to  compare  the  value  of 
our  entire  agricultural  produce  witn  the  foreign  supply.  As 
this  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  1  have 
compiled  a  table  with  as  much  care  and  consideration  as  1  can 
command,  showing  the  average  amount  and  value  of  the  whole 
agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consumed  an- 
nually, the  value  of  the  same  articles  received  from  abroad, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  the  total  supply  is  contributed  by 


the  foreigner 

Home 
Produce. 
Corn  of  all  kinds  ...£84,700,000 
Beef  and  mutton  ...  47,200,000 
Butter  and  cheese...  80,100,000 
Potatoes 18,000,000 


Foreign 
Supply. 
£25,000,000 
6,500,000 
8,400,000 
200,000 


Proportion  of 

Foreign  to 

Total  Supply. 

l-4th 

l-9th 

l-5th 


£180,000,000  £40,100,000  l-5th 
To  these  must  be  added  the  annual  product  of  wool,  eight 
millions,  and  of  flax  two  millions  sterling ;  but  these  enter 
into  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  and  do  not 
come  within  our  present  inquiry.  There  U  no  return  of  horses 
for  Great  Britain,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  included ;  and 
the  piga  are  comprised  in  the  meal  and  potatoes.  The  home 
produce  is  thus  supplied  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
kingdom: 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans,  peaa 
and  rye .. 

Potatoes .. 

Cattle  and 
dairy  pro- 
duce 

Sheep  and 
Wool 

Flax 


England.     Scotland.      Ireland* 


£ 

28,600,000 
16,400,000 
10,900,000 

6,600,000 
4,100,000 


32^600,000 
18,400,000 


£ 

900,000 
2,800,000 
6,200,000 

350,000 
1,900,000 


6,500,000 
4>400,000 


£ 

2,100,000 
1,200,000 
8,600,000 

150,000 
12,000,000 


Total. 


£ 

31,500,000 
20,400,000 
25,700,000 

7,000,000 
18,000,000 


19,500,000)  58,500,000 

4,100,0001  26,900,000 
2,000,000 


117,300,000|  23,050,000  49,650,000(190,000,000 

And  in  the  following  proportions  in  each  country,  per  head  of 
the  population  and  per  head  of  the  persons,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  possessing  or  working  the  land,  and  engaged 
in  its  cultivation : 


Corn 

Cattle  A  Snoop  2 
Potatoes  . 
Flax 


"England. 


Per 
Head. 


£.s.d 
2  18  1 

7C 

4  01 


Per 
Prodor. 


£  a.d. 

31  2 
26 

2  2 


03 
8  03 


Per 
Head. 


£a.d. 
5C 
9( 


Per 
Prodcr. 


£  a.d. 

30  00 

31  6 
5  9 


5  10  d  60  12  07    6  01  66  15  618  17  6  S3  17  0 


Ireland. 


Per 
Head. 


£a.d. 

2  3( 
4( 
30 
70 


Per 
Prodor. 


£  a.d. 
12  15  0 
25  50 
12  15  0 

2    20 


Though  these  figures  are  offered  only  as  an  approximate  valua- 
tion, they  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  relative  results  of 
agriculture  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  im- 
portant share  which  Ireland,  even  in  her  present  depressed 
condition,  contributes  to  the  whole  supply  of  food.     "" 

'"  it  which  c 


foreign  produce  in  greatest  supply  is  that 
longest  carriage,  and  can  be  packed  in  least  bulk. 


The 
can  bear  the 
Whilst  we 
receive  one-fourth  of  our  corn,  cheese,  and  salt  butter  from 
abroad,  the  foreigner  sends  ua  as  yet  only  one-eighth  of  our 
meat  and  one-ninetieth  of  our  potatoes.  Those  who  can  recall 
the  controversies  of  twenty  years  ago  on  the  probable  effects  of 
free-trade,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  introducing  a  passage 
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written  by  me  at  that  time,  in  which  I  then  ventuied  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable  effect  of  free-trade  on  British  agriculture : 
K  As  the  country  becomes  more  prosperous,  the  difference  in 
the  relative  value  of  corn  and  stock  will  gradually  be  increased. 
The  production  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  hay  for  forage, 
and  pasture  for  dairy  cattle,  which  have  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  will  necessarily  extend  as  the 
towns  become  more  numerous  and  populous.  The  facilities  of 
communication  must  increase  this  tendency.  Our  insular  posi- 
tion, with  a  limited  territory  and  an  increasingly  dense  manu- 
facturing population,  is  yearly  extending  the  circle  within 
which  the  production  of  fresh  food— animal,  vegetable,  and 
forage— will  be  needed  for  the  daily  and  weekly  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  and  which,  both  on  account  of  its 
bulk  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  fresh,  cannot  be  brought 
from  distant  countries.  Fresh  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  and 
hay,  are  articles  of  this  description.  They  can  be  produced  in 
no  country  so  well  as  our  own,  both  climate  and  soil  being  re- 
markably suited  to  them.  Wool  has  likewise  increased  in 
value  as  much  as  any  agricultural  product,  and  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  flax  becoming  an  article  of  extensive  demand,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention.  The  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beet-root  may  yet  be  found  very  profitable  to  the 
English  agriculturist,  and  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. With  the  great  mass  of  consumers  bread  still 
forms  the  chief  article  of  consumption ;  but  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  wages  are  good,  the  use  of  butchers' 
meat  and  cheese  is  enormously  on  the  increase ;  and  even  in 
the  agricultural  districts  the  labourer  does  now  occasionally 
indulge  himself  in  a  meat  dinner,  or  season  his  dry  bread  with 
a  morsel  of  cheese.  Among  the  better  classes,  who  can  afford 
it,  the  expenditure  in  articles  the  produce  of  grass  and  green 
crops  is  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  in  corn.  This  is  the 
direction  in  which  household  expenditure  increases  when  the 
means  permit.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  consumers,  as  their  circumstances  improve,  will  follow 
the  same  rule.  The  only  species  of  corn  which  has  risen  ma- 
terially in  price  since  1770  is  barley,  and  that  is  accounted  for 
by  the  increasing  use  of  beer,  which  is  more  a  luxury  than  a 
necessary  of  life.  Every  intelligent  farmer  ought  to  keep  this 
steadily  in  view.  Let  him  produce  as  much  as  he  can  of  the 
articles  which  have  shown  a  gradual  tendency  to  increase  in 
value."  Writing  now,  with  the  additional  experience  of  18 
years  of  free-trade  in  corn,  I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  that 
advice.  The  great  margin  still  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own 
formers  is  the  daily  supply  of  fresh  meat,  fresh  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  and  barley.  Since  1850  the  price  of  bread  on  the 
average  has  remained  the  same  ;  wlule  that  of  meat,  dairy  pro- 
duce, and  wool  has  risen  50  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  an  im- 
mense and  increasing  import  of  these  articles.  This  and  the 
steadily  advancing  price  of  barley,  to  which  I  then  referred,  is 
the  true  explanation  of  increasing  rents  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity, notwithstanding  increasing  receipts  of  foreign  corn.  In 
the  production  of  barley,  as  in  that  of  long  lustrous  wool,  this 
country  is  still  without  a  rival.  Since  1835,  when  tithes  were 
commuted  into  a  money  payment,  the  average  value  of  the 
three  kinds  of  corn  together  has  not  on  the  whole  altered ;  but 
the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  12  per  cent.,  while  barley  has 
risen  8,  and  oats  4.  The  growth  of  barley  in  this  country  has 
nearly  doubled  in  extent  within  the  last#  20  years  j  while  it 
yields  the  largest  weight  per  acre  of  any  kind  of  corn,  it  seems 
the  least  exhaustive  to  the  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  the  best  con- 
dition, as  it  occupies  the  ground  for  the  shortest  period  from 
seed-time  to  maturity. 

I  come  now  to  the  application  of  my  paper  by  the  question : 
How  much  do  these  vast  supplies  yield  to  the  daily  wants  of 
the  people ;  in  what  proportions  are  they  distributed  among 
them ;  and  what  modifications  seem  probable  in  our  system  of 
husbandry  P  Writers  on  dietetics  tell  us  that  one  pound  of 
bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  six  ounces  of  meat  are  re- 
quired for  the  minimum  of  daily  healthy  diet.  I  have  com- 
puted the  amount  of  all  our  supplies,  home  and  foreign,  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  meat;  have  converted  the  wheat  into 
flour^  and  the  flour  into  quartern  loaves :  and  I  find  that  if 
our  bread,  potatoes,  and  meat  were  equally  spread  over  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  present  supply  would 
give  one  pound  of  bread  ana  one  pound  of  potatoes;  but 
only  two  ounces  of  meat,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  ounce  of 
butter  or  cheese  daily  to  each  person.  But  it  is  not  equally 
spread,  the  proportions  in  Britain  and  Ireland  being  really 


very  different.  The  people  in  England  and  Scotland  have  amour 
them  a  pound  and  a-quarter  each  of  bread,  and  half  a  pound 
of  potatoes  a  day;  the  people  in  Ireland  foar-and-a-hilf 
pounds  of  potatoes  each,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread.  Whilst  there  is  thus  in  Ireland  still  far  too  great  &  de- 
pendence on  the  potato  for  food,  there  would  seem  to  be  room 
in  England  for  some  additional  supply  of  that  esculent,  » 
wholesome  as  a  portion  of  diet  The  home  supply  might  be  in- 
creased with  great  advantage  to  the  consumer  hy  the  extension 
of  potato  husbandry  on  suitable  soils,  in  all  the  English  counties, 
near  the  scats  of  large  populations.  The  proportion  of  popula- 
tion in  various  European  States  to  each  acre  of  potatoes,  Anil 
therefore  the  degree  ol  their  dependence  on  it  for  food,  affords 
a  tolerable  indication  of  their  material  prosperity.  They  stand 
in  the  following  order :— England,  66  people  to  each  acre  o: 

?otatoes ;  Wales,  26 ;  Scotland,  20 ;  Denmark,  20 ;  Belgium, 
8i;  Holland,  13;  France,  12J ;  Sweden,  12;  Prussia,  31; 
Ireland,  6|.  Prussia  and  Ireland  thus  stand  pre-eminently  u 
potato  countries.  They  have  consequently  suffered  the  inert 
severely  by  the  disease  of  that  root,  and  the  emigration  fros 
both  countries  has  been  greater  than  from  all  other  Europew 
States.  But,  notwithstanding  the  past,  so  great  is  the  tempta- 
tion presented  by  this  prolific  root  to  the  necessities  of  a  peer 
population,  that  its  culture  in  Ireland  within  a  very  few  years 
after  the  famine  rapidly  revived,  and  at  this  moment  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  their  dependence  on  it  for  their  food,  is  almtPt 
as  great  as  it  was  before  1845.  In  Prussia  the  production  of" 
potatoes  is  also  enormous,  but  the  root  is  not  used  as  in  Ire- 
land solely  as  an  articlejof  food.  The  German  excise  regulation* 
are  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  greater  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  unite  with  his  agri- 
culture the  business  of  distillation.  He  extracts  the  spirits  fcr 
sale,  and  retains  on  his  farm  the  other  feeding  properties 
which  his  roots  possess.  Two  million  tons  of  potatoes  are 
thus  annually  disposed  of  in  Germany.  German  spirits  fou 
their  way  all  over  Europe,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enoraau 
rate  of  duty  to  which,  in  common  with  the  spirits  produced  in 
those  countries,  they  are  every  way  subjected,  the  busing; 
thrives  and  increases.  All  our  root  crops  contain  Tarns* 
proportions  of  sugar,  which  in  many  cases  might,  in  one  Ion 
or  another,  be  extracted  with  advantage  on  the  arm ;  to- 
other qualities  of  the  root  being  used  for  cattle  food.  But  u 
stringency  of  our  excise  laws  has  hitherto  prevented  eTery  *'•■ 
tempt  so  to  utilize  it.  Now  the  British  Islands,  and  Irelaci 
especially,  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  prodoetion  of  nw* 
crops  and  barley.  Why  should  they  be  restricted  in  the 
conversion  of  these  to  the  most  profitable  use?  The  tw 
seems  to  have  come  for  a  reconsideration  of  our  Exe;rf 
laws,  and  for  the  substitution,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  as- 
tern of  levying  duties  as  should  leave  to  the  producer  the  n/-* 
perfect  freedom  for  the  fullest  development  which  skill  ay. 
capital  might  enable  Mm  to  make.  In  the  extract  ftlreaJf 
read,  reference  was  made  to  flax  and  sugar,  as  articles  like./ 
to  form  a  future  object  of  culture  to  the  British  fanner.  flu 
has  now  attained  considerable  importance  in  Ireland,  the  annus. 
value  of  the  home-growth  in  recent  years  exceeding  two  mi.- 
lions  Stirling,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  value  used  in  th>* 
important  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Sugar  from  beet  sa 
tried  in  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  but  failed,  chiefly  for  «n| 
of  the  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  extraction  &•> 
purification  of  the  juice.  The  question  has  this  vear  been  re- 
vived by  some  persons  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland ;  w 
others  as  a  branch  of  national  industry,  which,  if  it  succew* 
will  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  the  consumers  [of  sugar.  The  steal) 
and  continuous  extension  of  beet-root  sugar  on  the  Continca*, 
within  recent  years,  sufficiently  proves  its  remunerate  cha- 
racter ;  for  wherever  the  culture  has  been  established,  «a 
employment  and  wages  of  labour  have  been  increased,  tlw 
number  and  quality  of  fattened  cattle  have  augmented,  anutt* 
land  has  become  more  productive  and  more  valuable.  Hsja* 
been  consulted  as  to  the  most  suitable  county  in  which  to 
make  a  beginning  in  England,  I  examined  the  agricultural  re- 
turns, and  suggested  Suffolk,  that  county  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive producer  of  mangold  near  the  metropolis.  And  U» 
glad  to  be  able  to  anounce  that  arrangements  have  now  wen 
completed  to  try  the  experiment  in  that  county,  this  year,  l* 
a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  test  its  probable  success.  1  nigM 
now  proceed  to  many  most  interesting  points,  affecting  ap1** 
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tare,  disclosed  by  these  returns— inch  as  the  relative  produe- 
tireness  of  districts  of  large  and  small  farms;  of  corn  and 
grass ;  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  of  dairy  husbandry  j  of  the  coarse 
of  crops  in  particular  districts ;  of  the  importance  and  wealth  of 
certain  comities  as  compared  with  others ;  the  extent  of  farms 
as  influenced,  by  climate  and  soil,  on  all  of  which  the  most 
valuable  information  is  afforded.  Bat  these  questions  mast  be 
left  to  other  labourers  or  to  another  time.  Suffice  it  now.  in 
conclusion,  to  say  that  the  effect  of  free  trade  on  the  food  of  the 
people  of  this  country  has  been  to  moderate  the  price,  and  im» 
mensely  increase  the  supply  of  food.  And  for  my  own  jpaxt  I 
feel  thankful  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  was  the  instru- 
ment of  carrying  a  resolution  which  led  to  the  collection  of  these 
returns.  For,  in  supplying  a  basis  of  certainty  in  the  acreage, 
they  hare  given  us  the  power  of  answering,  with  accuracy  and 
ia  good  time,  the  question  whence  the  thirty  millions  of  people. 
who  lire  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  British  islands,  shall 
year  by  year  be  provided  with  their  daily  bread. 

Non.— The  prices  and  proportions  on  which  the  valuation 
of  the  annual  produce  of  live  stock  was  made  are  as  follow  ;— 
Dairy  produce  of  cows  in  England,  £10  each ;  in  Scotland,  £8 
each ;  Ireland,  £7  each.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  in  the  respective  countries  is  assumed  to  be  sold 
annually  at  £18  each  in  England,  £14  in  Scotland,  and 
£10  in  Ireland.  Of  sheep,  the  wool  is  valued  in  England  and 
Ireland  at  8s.  a  head,  and  in  Scotland  at  6s.  One-third  of 
the  sheep  in  number  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  one-fourth 
in  Scotland,  are  assumed  to  be  sold  every  year  at  an  average 
price  of  35s.  each.  '         ■ 

Estimate),  Cohtasxd  with  Ascertained  Extent  of 
Crops.— In  my  letters  in  1850  as  Timei  Commissioner,  the 
ntent  of  the  various  crops  in  England  was  estimated,  and  the 
wtimates  are  here  shown  in  comparison  with  the  actual  acreage 
now  ascertained  by  the  returns. 


Mr.  Cairo's  Estimate     Agricultural 

in  1850.  Beturnsinl867. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Wheat    ....    8,416,000  8,140,000 

Barley    ....    1,417,000  1,892,000 

Oats  and  Rye  .        .        .    8,000,000  1,550,000 

Beans  and  Peas       .       .    1,139,000  820,000 

Total  Corn  Crops    .        .  7,973,000  7,402,000 
Green  or  Boot  Crops  and 

Rape          .       .       ,  2,416,000  2,700,000 

Bare  Fallow    .        .        .  1,000,000  758,000 

Clover    ....  2,277,000  (1866)2,296,000 

13,665,600  13,161,000 

The  changes  shown  by  these  figures  are— 

Acres. 
A  diminution  in  Wheat  of       .       #       .       ,    280,000 

Ditto  Oats 450,000 

Ditto  Beans  and  Peas     .       .       .    320,000 

Ditto  Bare  Fallow.       .       .       .    247,000 

1,297,000 


And— 

An  increase  of  Barley     . 
Ditto  Root  Crop 

Ditto  Clover     , 


Acres 
.    500,000 
•    300,000 
.      20,000 


820,000 

Diminution  .         ......    477,000 

This  difference  has  probably  gone  into  permanent  pasture. 
These  changes  are  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimate  made  in  1850. 


SALE    OF  ME.  'STBATTON'S  SHOBT-HORNS,  AT  BBOAD  HUSTON. 


Although  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  removed,  some  yean 
since,  to  WalTs  Court,  near  Bristol,  two  of  his  sons 
have  continued  the  occupation  of  Broad  Hinton,  which, 
with  another  farm  adjoining,  would  count  up  in  all  to 
somewhere  about  seventeen  hundred  acres.  The  pro- 
perty, however,  has  recently  changed  hands,  and  the 
Stratton  family  having  decided  to  give  over  their 
tenancy,  a  sale  became  an  inevitable  consequence ;  but 
•  this  was  by  no  means  one  of  merely  draft-stock,  as  there 
were  many  very  good-looking  animals  in  the  cata- 
logue, backed  by  a  strong  taste  of  good  Booth 
Wood.  NeverthelesB,  considering  Mr.  Stratton's 
repute  as  an  exhibitor,  the  occasion  did  not  draw 
so  well  as  might  have  been  expected.  Hinton,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  long  way  from  everywhere ;  a  very  up-hill 
eight  miles  drive  from  Swindon— the  safest  station  to 
book  for,  as  even  here  the  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  conveyance  was  soon  exhausted.  Still,  with  a  beau- 
tiful day,  there  was  a  strong  attendance  of  friends  and 
neighbours  within  easy  reach,  and  the  few  connossieurs 
were  mostly  handy  home.  Mr.  Bowly,  from  Siddington, 
Mr.  Moore,  from  Coleahill,  Mr.  Game,  from  Churchill, 
Mr.  Thompson,  from  Badminton,  Mr.  Little,  from  Chip- 
■pcohsm,  and  Mr.  Hewer,  from  Sevenhampton,  were 
"bound  to  be"  loeking  on;  while  Mr.  Milsome 
from  Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  Tjracke  from  Cornwall  had 
more  business-like  intentions.  The  other  bidders  have 
not  achieved  much,  so  far,  in  the  annals  of  Shorthorns, 
though  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  their  making  a 
baaing,  as  many  of  the  lots  went  very  cheap,  and  the 
proceedings  were  marked  by  a  pretty  general  tameness. 
Mr.  Dodds,  to  be  sure,  haa  not  much  "  go  •'  about  him, 
for  he  was  often  inaudible  across  the  ring,  dropping 
a  by  no  means  powerful  voice  into  something  like  a  col- 


loquial tone  to  those  about  him,  and  relying  a  deal  too 
much  upon  the  glass.  The  use,  as  we  take  it,  of  this 
somewhat  questionable  ally,  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  biddings  flag,  and,  once  set  running,  the  lot 
should  be  booked  forthwith,  in  case  of  no  farther  offer 
being  made.  It  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  nice  point 
whether,  if  the  auctioneer  turn  the  glass  up  again  with- 
out another  bid,  the  last  man  in  cannot  claim  the  lot ;  al- 
though in  practice  this  ruling  is  not  so  very  strictly 
observed. 

The  business  began,  punctually  enough,  with  the  old 
cows,  that  had  certainly  not  been  prepared  for  the  public 
ordeal  they  were  about  to  undergo,  some  being  noticeably 
poor  in  condition,  as  most  likely  they  would  have  repaid 
any  little  outlay  in  feeding-stuffs.  At  twelve,  eleven, 
ten,  seven,  or  eight  years  old,  long  prices  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  anticipated;  and,  of  the  fourteen 
opening  lota,  Rose  of  Sharon,  going  straight  back  to  the 
Moss-Roses,  alone  topped  thirty  guineas. 

There  was  a  marked  and  very  proper  advance  over 
some  of  those  following,  such  as  Emerald,  a  fine  fresh 
broad  cow,  who  made  52  guineas,  but  whose  own  sis- 
ter, as  it  was  announced,  was  sold  privately  for  150 
guineas.  Queen  Mab,  again,  Transit,  and  Placida  were 
young  and  handsome  enough  to  have  made  far  better 
prices  with  a  better  company ;  and  some  of  the  young 
stock  were,  judging  by  appearanoes,  their  fine  growth, 
good  coats,  and  so  on,  still  greater  bargains  to  the  buyers. 
The  pick  of  the  young  bulls— a  calf  called  Coronation,  by 
Bude  Light  out  of  a  Young  Windsor  cow— was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Milsome  for  45  guineas ;  but  the  names  of  the 
buyers  were  not  always  to  be  heard,  and  the  train  would 
not  allow  of  our  waiting  for  them.  Mr.  Arkell,  however, 
was  continually  announced  as  haying  secured  tome  of  the 
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best  lots,  although Vkether  bidding  for  himself  or  not  did 
not  transpire.  A  calf  by  Cornet  out  of  Novelty  made  22 
guineas ;  and  two  or  three  others,  not  in  the  catalogue, 
were  also  put  up,  the  total  proceeds  of  the  day's  business 
amounting  to  somewhere  about  2,600  guineas. 

COWS  AND  HZI7ERS.  Os. 

Meadow  Queen  3rd,  calved  March,  1856 10 

Michaelmas  Bom,  ©aired  October,  1857 24 

Cachet,  calved  January,  1858      20 

Alice,  calved  February.  1858        81 

Her  calf  (by  Duke  of  York),  12  months  old      11 

Miss  Glanville,  calved  June,  1859 20 

Clara,  calved  June,  1859 18 

March  Eose.  calved  March,  1860           27 

Dulce,  calved  June,  1860 26 

Her  calf  (S  months  old) 18 

Young  Hinds,  calved  June,  1860           20 

Her  calf  (6  months  old) 14 

Laurel  Wreath,  calved  April,  1861         25 

Enigma,  calved  May,  1861          ...  28 

Bosemary,  calved  May,  1861       SO 

Boss  of  Sharon,  calved  August,  1861     81 

Cinnamon,  calved  February,  1862           29 

Parade,  calved  May,  1868           44 

Starshot,  calved  June,  1862        ...  27 

Paragon,  calved  October,  1863 27 

Her  calf     ...        ...        ...        ...        .»•        .«•        •••  8 

Bose  of  August,  calved  August,  1862      40 

Cherry  Bloom,  calved  October,  1862      20 

Jewess,  calved  March,  1863         27 

Emerald,  calved  March,  1863      52 

Bose  of  Windsor,  calved  March,  1863 35 

Gertrude,  calved  April,  1863       29 

Queen  of  the  South,  calved  April,  1863 22 

Queen  Mab.  calved  April,  1863 64 

fashion,  calved  May,  1863         33 

Lady  Nottingham,  calved  July,  1863      23 

Novice,  calved  September,  1863 29 

Matchless,  calved  November,  1863         33 

Mabella,  calved  April,  1864        36 

Cashmere,  calved  July,  1864       22 

Brilliance,  calved  July,  1864        33 

Transit,  calved  August,  1864       40 

Heiress,  calved  August,  1964      35 

Bed  Nymph,  calved  September,  1864     22 

Legacy,  calved  September,  1864            30 

Windsor's  Last,  calved  September,  1864           40 

Novelty,  calved  February,  1865              41 

Placide,  calved  February,  1865              48 

Gipsy  Queen,  calved  February,  1865       25 

Hornet,  calved  February,  1865 33 

Matchless,  calved  March,  1865 26 

Actress,  calved  April,  1865          24 

Vesper,  calved  August,  1865        82 

Johanna,  calved  August,  1865     19 

Bed  Bose.  calved  August,  1865 20 

Velvet,  calved  September.  1865 27 

Oak  Apple,  calved  December,  1865         82 

Prudence,  calved  January,  1866 26 

Purity,  calved  January,  1866       18 

Concord,  calved  January,  1866 25 

Moonlight,  calved  February,  1866          25 

Silver  gilt,  calved  February,  1866          24 

Gambol,  calved  February,  1866 28 

Latona,  calved  February,  1866 19 

Little  Bee,  calved  February,  1866          23 

Balsam,  calved  March,  1866        16 

Moss  Bose  5th,  calved  March,  1866        26 

Nosegay,  calved  March,  1866      19 

Jenny  Deans,  calved  March,  1866          38 

Venus,  calved  March,  1867         25 

Verbena,  calved  April,  1866        18 

NourmahaL  calved  April,  1866 17 

Annette,  calved  April,  1866         21 

Maid  of  Athens,  calved  April,  1866         33 

Matchless  13th,  calved  April,  1866         16 

Ann  of  Gierstien,  calved  April,  1866      15 

Elaine,  calved  May,  1866            18 


Honeycomb,  calved  May,  1866    «       ...      Q«.U 

Snowdrop,  calved  May,  1866        V7 

Evangeline,  calved  June,  1866    18 

Lurhne,  by  Moonraker     23 

GUttering  Star,  calved  August,  1866      17 

Amethyst,  roan,  calved  May,  1867         SI 

Glitter,  roan,  calved  December,  1867       11 

Camilla,  roan,  calved  February,  1868      30 

Ariel,  roan,  calved  February,  1868         10 

Gentian,  calved  February,  1868            fl 

Young  Bulls.  Gi 

Obcron,  red  roan,  calved  October,  1S66,  by  Bade  Light...  42 
Asp,  light  roan,  calved  February,  1867,  ?y_Bude  light  13 

17 

36 
24 
10 


Argus,  roan,  calved  March,  1867,  by  Bade  Light, 
Bostrum,  roan,  calved  March,  1867t  by  Bade  light 
Bolus,  dark  roan,  calved  March,  1867,  by  Moonraker 
Don  Pedro,  red,  calved  March,  1867,  by  Bude  light 
Pilot,  roan,  calved  June.  1867,  by  Bude  light  ... 
Coronation,  roan,  calved  August,  1867,  by  Bade  light  45 


Seneschal,  roan,  calved  August,  1867,  by  Bude  light  ... 
Grey  Friar,  roan,  calved  August  1867,  by  Bude  light 
King  Lear,  roan,  calved  September,  1867,  by  Bude  light 
Gipsy  King,  red,  calved  September,  1867.  by  Cornet  ... 
Norman,  white,  calved  September,  1867,  by  Cornet  ... 
Trajan,  roan,  calved  September  1867,  by  Bude  light  ... 
Bed  Gauntlet,  rich  roan,  calved  November,  1867,  hy 

Bnde  light        

Roman,  roan,  calved  December,  1867,  by  8th  Duke  of 

York      

Childers,  red,  cslved  January,  1868,  by  8th  Duke  of  York 
Shylock,  red  roan,  calved  February,  1868,  by  8th  Duke  of 

York  

Cupid  light,  roan,  calved  February,  1868,  by  8th  Bake 

of  York  

Duke  of  Lancaster,  red  and  white,  calved  February,  186S, 

by  8th  Duke  of  York 


COLOUB  OF  THE  CLOUDS  AND  SKY.-A  short 
time  ago  the  German  periodical  Poggetdorfs  A**&* 
contained  a  paper  by  M.  Lommel  on  M  The  Evening  Gkw 
and  Similar  Phenomena,"  somewhat  too  mathemstial  for 
our  purpose;  but  before  the  appearance  of  that  piper 
Mr.  Sorby  had  discussed  the  same  subject  in  a  more  pepaltf 
form,  extending  it  to  the  colours  of  the  clouds  and  sky,  vhk* 
he  explains  on  the  principle  that  the  clear  transparent  vtpov 
of  water  absorbs  more  of  the  red  rays  of  light  than  of  say 
others,  whilst  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  within  no 
great  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  offer  more 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  bine  rays.  This  is  eepecisllT 
the  case  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  very  perceptible  in  the 
case  of  dark-coloured  fogs,  through  which  the  sun  sppein 
red.  This  is  often  due  to  only  a  raw  hundred  yards1  tiuebe* 
of  such  a  fog,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  efferf 
will  be  produced  by  a  thickness  of  as  many  miles  of  p«« 
air  containing  watery  particles  very  thinly  disseminated.  It 
is  thus  Mr.  Sorby  explains  nearly  all  the  phenomena  conceded 
with  the  question.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  due  to  tse 
absorption  of  a  considerable  amount  of  red  light  by  aqneons 
vapour,  far  from  the  earth's  surface ;  but  if  minute  psitieto 
of  liquid  water  form  a  thin  mist,  the  blue  of  the  sky  will  be 
diminished,  as  is  the  case  in  winter  and  in  cold  countries.  U 
the  air  be  much  charged  with  transparent  vapour,  tke  Use 
colour  will  be  deeper,  and  will  thus  become  an  indiestorof 
rain.  At  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  light  of  the  sun  has  to  p»» 
through  about  200  miles  of  atmosphere  within  a  mile  of  tke 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  illuminate  a  dead  a  mi* 
from  the  ground.  In  passing  through  this  great  tbicb** 
the  blue  rays  are  absorbed  to  a  far  greater  extent  thts  toe 
red,  and  much  of  the  yellow  is  also  removed.  Hesff 
clouds  thus  illuminated  are  red ;  but  when  the  saa  w» 
higher,  the  yellow  light  passes  more  readily,  andtbecloeds 
become  orange,  then  yellow,  and  finally  white.  CJowh  is 
different  parts  of  the  sky,  or  at  different  elevation*,  nop 
show  these  various  colours  at  the  same  time,  as  indeed  is  oftea 
the  &&*.— Qalignani . 
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THE    EWE    AT    LAMBING    TIME. 


BY  A  PRACTICAL    FARM  KB. 


The  lambing  season  is  to  the  sheep-breeder  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  the  year,  and  one  to  which  he 
looks  forward  throughout  the  winter  with  much  interest, 
and  some  anxiety.    The  man  of  experience  knows  full 
well  that  his  success  in  the  lambing  season  depends  mainly 
upon  the  healthful  progress  and  quietude  of  his  ewe  flock 
daring  the  winter,  and  up  to  the  very  time  of  lambing. 
To  ensure  this  satisfactory  condition,  it  is  requisite  that 
they  be  kept  in  equable   state,  and  upon  keeping  of  a 
healthy  character,  just  calculated  to  keep  them  steadily 
progressing,  but   not  good  enough  for  fattening.    There 
is  equal  danger  in  the  lambing  season  to  fat  ewes  and  lean 
ewes;  but  ewes  in  a  strong  healthy  condition,  and  kept  in 
qnietude,  are  almost  free  from  danger.   It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  shepherds  to  bring  their  ewe  flock  through  this 
dangerous  season  with  scarcely  any  loss,  if  the  above  ma- 
nagement  has  been  strictly  observed ;  but  if  the  ewe  flock 
ta  been  irregularly  kept,  i.  e.,  sometimes  pinched  for  food, 
sometimes  supplied  with  highly  nutritious  food  in  profu- 
sion, and  sometimes  none  at  all,  it  is  no  wonder  they  be- 
come  of  feverish  habit,  which  will  lamentably  show  itself 
at  lambing  time.  It  is  almost  as  bad  to  fatten  up  breeding 
ewes.    In  almost  every  case  of  protracted  labour  they  are 
attacked  with  inflammatory  symptoms  in  one  region  of 
the  body  or  another;  besides,  the  secretions  going  to  make 
frt  deprives  them  of  milk.    In  this  respect  the  "  poor 
ewe"  excels  the  fat  one  in  providing  more  milk  for  her 
progeny.    Quietude  is   almost  indispensable  to  a  sue- 
cenfol    lambing     season.    The    ewe    when   heavy    in 
lamb   should   never   be    permitted  to  move    swiftly. 
A  lengthy  gaBop  or  sudden  fright  is   almost   sure  to 
endanger  the  ewe,  by  displacing  the  lamb  in  the  womb,  or 
cawing  abortion.     I  have  known  many  very  severe  losses 
to  arise  from  greyhounds  suddenly  coursing  a  hare  across 
a  field,  and  hounds  crossing  in  their  fox-hunt  do  many 
flocks  great  hurt.     I  repeat,  good  wholesome  keeping,  in 
moderation  throughout  the  winter,  and  great  quietude,  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  ewe  flock,  both  before  and 
at  lambing  time. 

TKe  TSme  for  Lambing. — Every  sheep-breeder  should 
settle  in  his  own  mind  the  time  for  lambing  before  he 
pats  the  nuns  to  his  flock.  Much  will  depend  upon  eir- 
cojiutances--the  locality  and  climate,  the  keeping  and 
provision  he  is  able  to  make,  the  disposition  of  the  ewe 
■oek  after  lambing  and  weaning,  and  the  thousand-and- 
oae  things  that  may  enter  into  his  practice  and  course 
of  management.  The  customary  time  for  putting  the 
nms  to  the  ewes  in  this  country  is  almost  by  universal 
consent  the  months  of  September  and  October ;  conse- 
quently the  lambing  season  falls  in  March  and  April, 
which  is  considered  the  most  acceptable  time.  For  this 
time,  then,  every  provision  should  be  made  according  to  the 
^Mmlitiea  of  the  hum.  If  the  conveniences  for  lambing 
are  meagre  and  confined,  it  would  be  desirable  to  mark  the 
eves  whilst  with  the  ram,  so  as  to  denote  the  precise  week 
when  "  their  times  are  up."  This  will  allow  the  early- 
lambing  ewes  to  be  drawn  from  the  later  ones,  and  thus 
avoid  crowding  in  the  lambing  pens  or  folds  where  such 
«*  used.  I  think  the  safety  of  very  many  lambs  just 
dropped  depends  upon  the  warmth  and  the  shelter  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  many  are  the  contrivances  for  this 
Purpose,  In  all  cases  over-crowding  and  undue  warmth 
to  the  flock  should  be  avoided,  as  also  wet  or  tainted 


lsirage.  It  is  dangerous  to  shut  the  flock  in  a  warm  yard 
at  night,  and  to  turn  them  into  a  cold  and  possibly  wet 
field  in  the  day ;  extremes  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  difficult  time  to  get  through  when  the  weather  is 
severe  and  changeable ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  My  own  preparation  consists  in  two  pad- 
docks adjoining  the  shepherd's  cottage,  well  sheltered  by 
a  thick  hedgerow,  and  sufficiently  large  to  hold  about 
300  ewes  without  crowding.  In  these  are  made  temporary 
pens  of  wattled-straw  aheep  trays,  some  covered,  some 
airy.  Into  these  paddocks  the  ewes  are  brought  every 
night  when  dark  and  cold,  and  returned  to  the  "  lamb- 
ing field"  adjoining,  every  morning  (occasionally,  with  a 
bright  moon,  we  leave  them  out  at  night),  thus  keeping 
the  paddocks  somewhat  free  from  taint  and  gangrenous 
deposits  from  lambing  ewes,  &c.,  &c.  The  shepherd 
or  his  occasional  assistant  is  always  out  with  them,  or 
at  hand.  The  field  (30  acres)  is  also  provided  with  a 
number  of  these  warm  pens,  into  which  the  ewe  and  lamb 
just  dropped  are  placed,  if  desirable.  The  flock  has  this 
large  grass  field  to  roam  over,  and  they  are  supplied  mo- 
derately with  cut  oat-sheaf  chaff  and  mangolds  ad 
lib.  Of  course,  in  severe  snow-storms  or  dripping  rains, 
we  improvise  fold  yards,  hovels,  stables,  barns,  even  to 
the  kitchen,  fireside,  &c.  Every  sheep-breeder  must  make 
preparation  in  some  way  or  other  for  warmth  aud  shelter 
at  this  season,  and  his  contrivances  generally  accord  with 
the  site  and  locality  of  his  farm.  I  once  visited  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  in  the  lambing  season,  and  found  his  ewe 
flock  located  in  roomy  stone  pits,  or  series  of  roomy 
stone  quarries ;  they  were  almost  housed ;  and  cold  and 
snowy  as  it  was,  they  appeared  to  take  no  hurt,  being 
liberally  supplied  with  roots,  hay,  corn,  and  cake.  On  the 
Wiltshire  Downs  I  have  seen  the  ewe  flocks  on  the  turnip 
fields  with  scarcely  any  shelters,  attended  by  the  shep- 
herd, who  lives  for  the  time  in  his  moveable  apart- 
ment. This  is  their  custom,  but  it  looked  very  cold 
and  comfortless;  nevertheless  the  losses  are  not 
very  severe,  which  I  attribute  to  the  abundance 
of  milk  arising  from  lambing  on  turnips.  On  the 
Romney  Marshes,  the  most  windy  and  bleak  of  all 
marshes,  their  fences  all  open  ditches,  without  hedge  or 
tree,  I  have  seen  their  lambing-providings  mespe  in  the 
extreme — a  corner  of  a  bleak  field,  or  like  cold  place,  with 
the  "shepherd's  house"  or  shed.  How  the  breeders 
there  do  save  their  lambs,  I  csn't  conceive :  what  with 
cold  and  what  with  ditches,  the  vigilance  of  the  shepherd 
must  be  severely  taxed.  His  temporary  abode  is,  how- 
ever, generally  well  provided  with  necessaries  for  himself 
and  his  flock.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon 
breeders  that  much  of  the  success  in  "  lambing  the  eires" 
will  depend  upon  these  comparatively  minor  points. 
Every  breeder  must  of  course  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  best  provision  he  can  make  to  save  the  lives  of  both 
dam  and  lamb.  Some  years  sgo  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
lose,  I  think,  twenty-six  ewes  and  about  forty  lambs,  from 
the  effects  of  only  one  night's  heavy  snow-storm.  The 
snow  next  day  was  ten  inches  thick.  It  is  wise^  even  to 
prepare  for  such  an  unusual  calamity.  In  doing  this, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  err  on  the  contrary  side.  It 
is  highly  improper  to  confine  the  ewes,  as  I  have  already 
said,  in  warm  yards  at  night,  and  turn  them  afield  in  the 
morning.     Hie  change  is  too  great ;  and  colds  and  in- 
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flamniatory  action  are  imminent.  Extremes  here  must 
be  avoided.  The  predominant  quality  of  a  farmer's 
mind  should  be  good  judgment.  He  is  never  in 
greater  need  of  it  than  in  his  lambing  season.  Con- 
stant attention,  and  clear,  good  judgment  Will  save  many 
a  flock. 

The  Shepherd. — His  duties,  anxieties,  and  cares  at 
this  season  are  very  great.  He  should  have  every 
requisite  aid  and  encouragement.  He  should  have  a  Are 
accessible,  or,  better,  near  at  hand.  He  should  be 
provided  with  a  "  shepherd's  crook,"  a  small  iron  hook, 
a  strong,  small  cord,  with  loop,  a  knife,  a  piece  of 
ruddle.  He  should  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
warm  milk,  a  phial  of  laudanum,  a  phial  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  a  bottle  for  gruel,  and  in 
dark  nights  a  dark  lantern  to  enable  him  to  walk  about 
without  disturbing  the  flock.  Thus  provided  with  simple 
instruments  and  essentials  for  his  success,  his  labours  and 
cares  begin.  The  crook  is  to  enable  him  to  catch  the 
ewe  without  injury.  The  small  iron  hook  is  for  use  in 
difficult  cases  of  presentation :  he  may  insert  it  in  the 
womb,  with  great  care,  when  all  other  means  fail,  and  very 
nrobably  bring  forth  a  foot  or  the  head,  &e.  The  cord  is 
for  attachment  to  a  foot  or  other  presentation,  in  extreme 
cases,  so  as  to  keep  hold  of  it  during  the  operation  of 
taking  away  the  lamb ;  the  ruddle,  to  mark  the  lambs 
into  pairs,  or  other  means  of  knowing  them ;  the  bottle 
of  milk,  to  supply  any  necessitous  lamb ;  the  phial  of 
laudanum,  to  give  from  it  nearly  a  tablespoonful  to  the 
ewe  after  a  very  severe  labour.  It  will  "  lay  her  easy," 
and  keep  her  from  "  paining,"  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
parts  to  subside  and  calm  down  as  she  lies :  this  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  The  phial  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  to  give  in  cases  of  fever— to  be  supple- 
mented by  Epsom  salts  and  ginger  or  castor  oil,  if  further 
needed ;  the  gruel,  of  course,  for  every  ewe  after  severe 
labour:  the  gruel— flour,  water,  treacle,  and  a  little  ale, 
according  to  judgment.  In  all  cases,  the  ewe  should 
have  ample  time  for  her  natural  effort;  but  it  is  wise 
gently  to  examine  her,  to  ascertain  that  all  is  right ;  if 
so,  she  may  generally  be  left  a  reasonable  time  before 
giving  her  aid,  but  not  too  long,  lest  the  Iamb  should  be 
destroyed  by  her  strong  painings,  which  is  often  the  case. 
In  cases  of  wrong  presentation  much  care  is  requisite. 


The  ewe  should  be  laid  on  her  side,  and  gently  held  down 
by  an  assistant.  The  shepherd  (who  ought  to  hive  & 
small  hand)  should  oil  or  grease  it :  he  should  then, 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible,  insert  it  in  the 
womb,  and  ascertain  what  is  wrong.  If  he  can  get 
a  foot,  he  should  attach  his  cord  to  it,  or  ercn 
the  head;  if  the  case  is  very  difficult,  better  hll 
the  lamb  than  the  dam.  He  may  have  to  turn  the  \w\ 
in  the  womb.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  bsek  of 
the  lamb  to  be  presented :  this,  of  course,  must  be  forced 
back,  and  either  fore  or  hind-nuarters  be  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  better  to  bring  the  iamb  away  by  the  hind- 
legs,  rather  than  turn  it,  if  it  can  so  be  got  away.  If  the 
lamb  must  be  turned,  the  attendant  should  hott  the  eve 
up  by  her  hind-legs,  so  as  to  aid  the  shepherd  in  te 
effort  to  push  it  back,  and  to  prevent  paining.  It  U  i 
sorry  ease  for  the  ewe  when  this  has  to  be  resorted  to; 
and  not  only  attentive  nursing  is  necessary,  but  the i  nuts 
become  so  bruised  and  inflamed  that  gangrene  is  im- 
minent. To  prevent  this,  warm  fomentations  and  Dai- 
rying ointments  or  oils  may  be  internally  and  oatwirdtr 
used.  "  Gangrenous  oils"  are  so  strong  and  viralent » 
to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  I  never  use  them  set, 
because  I  found  the  dressing  made  the  ewes  pais  more 
than  before  using. 

In  all  cases  of  lambing  the  udder  of  the  ewe  should  W 
examined,  the  wool  should  be  cleared  from  the  teats,  and 
the  lamb  suckled.  If  the  lamb  obtains  a  good  mesl,  it  is 
not  a  little  cold  that  will  injure  it.  If  the  wool  is  left 
around  the  teat,  the  lamb  will  suck  it  in,  to  its  own  de- 
struction— yes,  even  when  it  gets  to  be  several  weeks 
old.  As  the  ewes  lamb,  they  should  bl  separated  fan 
those  yet  to  lamb,  and  placed  upon  the  best  sad  not 
healthy  keeping  the  breeder  can  provide  for  them ;  m 
the  lambs  ought  to  be  taught  to  eat  a  little  meal  or  cake, 
in  compartments  which  tjic  ewe  cannot  enter.  The  shep- 
herd ought  also  to  keep  a  good  oversight  of  them,  erf 
forgetting  to  use  his  bottle  of  milk  where  needed.  Tin* 
continuous  separation  will  greatly  relieve  the  labours  of 
the  shepherd,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  ls«V 
losing  their  dams.  The  castration  and  marking  off  bit 
take  place  in  about  tern  to  fourteen  days  after  tanhinr, 
depending  much  upon  the  weather.  MOfl  and  shoven 
weather  is  thought  most  desirable  for  it. 


EARNING    AND    LEABNING. 


A  very  large  meeting  of  the  Barnstaple  Farmers*  Club 
assembled  to  hear  a  Lecture  announced  to  be  delivered  by  the 
President,  Rev.  Prebendary  BreTeton*  on  "  Earning  and  Learn- 
ing/' About  a  hundred  members  of  the  Clnb  were  present, 
including  the  Earl  Portescue. 

The  President,  after  some  preliminary  business,  delivered 
his  Lecture,  from  which  we  take  the  following:  It  is  clearly  a 
mistake  to  encroach  upon  earning  for  the  sake  of  learning,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  services  that  through  their  several  occu- 
pations, trades,  and  professions,  the  people  are  rendering  to 
each  other  and  to  the  nation,  in  order  to  promote  by  compul- 
sory means  the  enjoyment  of  knowledge.  We  are  justified  in 
denying  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  state  to  levy  by  taxation 
funds  for  teaching,  or  to  assign  by  legislation  hours  for  learn- 
ing, if  those  funds  and  those  hours  are  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  earning.  Because  learning,  if  it  is  to 
he  considered  as  a  benefit  to  the  possessor,  should  be  attain- 
able only  as  the  reward  of  previous  earning,  and  cannot  be  on 
any  sound  principles  a  matter  for  public  cost  and  compulsory 
levy.  And  if  learning  be  more  properly  regarded  as  it- 
self a  great  contribution  to  earning,  and  indeed  an  earnins;  ill 
the  truest  sense,  something  that  is  good  for  others  rather  than 
for  self;  not  even  jnthis  view  can  it  be  properly  regarded  as 


dependent  upon  taxation.  Por  though  the  result  of  lesrsaf 
is  thus  public  benefit  rather  than  private,  pi  the  p"0*** 
upon  which  it  becomes  so,  namely,  as  an  earning*  renmift i  w* 
nee  interchange  of  services  rendered,  acknowledged,  sad  re- 
paid, which  is  inconsistent  with  compulsory  maintesanee  sw 
official  superintendence.  There  are.  indeed,  some  wta i  n**- 
tain  that  school  education  is  a  public  necessity,  which,  u» 
safety  of  property  or  person,  cannot  be  dispensed  ^toJJJjv 
one  hand,  or  left  to  private  enterprise  on  the*  other.  Botttj5 
doctrine  is  more  easily  asserted  than  proved*  and  st  all  etff^ 
is  one  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  hate  yet  aekaovlcsfes- 
And  though  it  would,  if  true,  establish  a  real  chum  for  s  in- 
tern of  education  completely  dependent  on  taxation,  sad  ab- 
ject to  the  fullest  control  of  Government,  it  would  in  pnsoF, 
and  probably  in  fact,  destroy  the  claims  which  edacsUon  no» 
has  on  e^ery  other  kind  of  support.  Every  9^.°°??^ 
tion  must       -----  --^»-»  i~*— ..  -  -«-- * 

I  confess  1 

stringent  \m 

ranee  the  chief  cause  of  present  evil,  f—  —  — .  -  - .  .    _. 

of  greater  harm  to  national  life,  I  should  hi  **%*&$£ 

consideration  of  cost  from  urging  Ms  iansdsusfc  ****** 

Where  would  be  the  harm  of  aiding  two  or  four  millions  w 
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oox  taxation  if  everybody  were  in  consequence  io  be  happier 
a«2  the  country  richer  P    Who  would  grudge  the  cost  if  he 
were  persuaded  that,  because  this  one  thing  is  not  done,  there- 
fore  sorrow  is  increased  and  misery  spreading  P    The  cost  of 
State  education  is  not  the  real  objection  to  it  supposing  the 
thing  itself  to  be  necessary  and  right.    Taking  the  high- 
est estimate  of  that  cost,  the   amount  seems  small  when 
compared  with  the  property  of  the  country  and  its  other 
public  charges.      But  if  the  system  is  neither  necessary 
nor  expedient,  then  the  Question  of  cost  is  a  very  proper 
ground  for  practically   refusing   it.     Great  as  the  wealth 
of  this  country  is,  that  wealth  is  iUelf  precarious,  and  the 
burdens  upon  it  enormous.    We  are  not  so  rich  aa  to  be  able 
to  afford  unnecessary,  still  lees  mischievous,  additions  to  our 
expenditure.    The  true  question,  however,  is  not  one  of  finan- 
cial difficulty,  bnt  of  moral  principle  and  political  expediency 
in  the  highest  sense.    Is  it  right  and  is  it  wise  to  transfer  from 
the  parents  to  the  State  the  moral  obligation  of  bringing  up 
their  children  in  the  best  way  P    A  moral  obligation  is  one  in 
which  a  choice  is  freely  left  to  the  person  under  it  of  doing 
right  or  wrong;  and  this  choice  will  not  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  chooser,  but  will  be  a  means  of  form- 
ing that  character.    A  bad  man  will  no  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
ehoose  the  wrong,  and  a  good  man  the  right.    The  utterly  bad 
should,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  be  deprived  of  their 
power  of  choosing,  aince  the  consequences  of  their  choice  may 
be  expected  to  be  evil  for  others  as  well  as  themselves.    The 
thoroughly  good,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  disposed  to  sur- 
render their  right  of  choosing,  on  the  modest  assumption  that 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  community  would  be  more  trust- 
worthy than  their  own.   But,  after  all,  what  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  community  is  composed  of  the  thoroughly  good 
or  the  utterly  bad !    And  for  this  great  mingled  mass  of 
ordinary  men  can  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  one  of  the  moat  wholesome  checks  on  what  ia  evil  in  them, 
aad  encouragements  to  what  is  good,  which  the  responsibility 
of  parents  in  the  matter  of  education  of  their  children  im- 
pose*?   That  responsibility  is   the   strongest   and   noblest 
rtimnlns  to  earning.    Men  never  work  harder  or  more  cheer  - 
fully  than  when  thejy  think  of  their  children ;  and  aa  life  be- 
gins to  wane  no  satisfaction  can  attend  a  man's  later  years 
equal  to  that  of  having  honoumblv  and  by  his  own  efforts 
educated— «>.,  in  plain  English,  well  brought  up — his  family. 
Conouisory  education  has  a  direct  tendency  te  sap  this  great 
foundation  of  wealth  and   happiness — the   responsibility  of 
parents.    Will  the  knowledge  that  it  gives  be  an  adequate 
compensation  P    Again,  compulsory  education  must,  from  the 
uature  of  the  case,  come  in  conflict  with  religion.    Religious 
teachings  must  be  more  and  more  kept  out  of  new  schools,  and 
thrust  out  of  old  ones,  as  these  schools  are  made  to  depend 
upon  taxation.    Everyone  who  ia  compelled  to  pay  a  school- 
rate  will  have  a  right  to  object  to  his  money  being  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  anything  that  he  himself  believes  to  be  false. 
Hence  conscience  clauses,  gradually  more  and  more  stringent, 
must  arise.    A  noble  lord,  much  respected  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, has  just  been  claiming  in  the  newspapers  the  credit 
of  haring  practically  originated  the  principle  of  these  clauses, 
let  me  read  you  Lord  Portsmouth's  conscience  clause : 

"Reus  on  ran  Eaju  or  Poanxourn'e  School,  Hunat- 
Jocurz  Parous.— This  school  ia  provided  for  the  inatraotion 
of  children  of  persona  resident  in  the  parishes  of  Huratbourne 
niors  and  Tufton ;  and  being  intended  for  the  education  of 
children  of  persons  of  all  sects,  Lord  Portsmouth  limits  the 
rtligious  instruction  of  the  children  to  reading  in  the  Bible 
dally,  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  Ten  Commandment*, 
and  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour." 
This  clause  obviously  is  intended  to  shut  out  from  the  school 
*  food  deal  of  learning  which  Lord  Portsmouth  thinks  mis- 
chievous, and  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others  may 
fhink  important;  but  it  retains  so  much  religious  teaching 
that  a  school  or  a  system  on  this  basis  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  otherwise  than  religious.  But  how  much  of  what 
Lord  Portsmouth  wishes  to  keep  would  not  others  wish  to  re- 
mote ?  If  the  schools  are  to  be  maintained  by  rate,  and  the 
repletion,  as  has  been  proposed,  entrusted  to  county  boards 
(the  plan  moat  favourable  to  the  influence  of  religion),  would 
not  Lord  Portsmouth  have  to  make  concession  to  some  neigh- 
bouring landlord,  representing  as  large  a  district  as  his  own, 
*ho  would,  on  Roman  Catholic  grounds,  strike  out  the  Bible, 
wmle  another,  on  rationalist  grounds,  would  strike  out  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  decalogue  ?    X  am  at  a  loss 


to  think  what  ground  would  be  then  left  for  teaching;  on  any 
intelligible  principle  duties  either  to  God  or  to  neighbour. 
An  hour's  discussion  at  any  county  board  will  make  Lord 
Portsmouth'i  conscience  clause  so  stringently  exclusive  that  if  it 
should  be  enforced  on  his  own  school  at  Huratbourne  he  would 
probably  feel  consciense-bound  to  build  another  by  its  aide,  in 
which,  at  least,  his  own  sense  of  what  children  ought  to  be 
taught  in  school  would  be  at  liberty  to  express  itself,  and  in 
which,  perhaps,  even  more  than  he  quite  believed  himself  to  be 
right  or  necessary,  would,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  be  ad* 
mitted.  This  is  the  great  difference  between  a  voluntary  and 
compulsory  system,  that  while  both  will  give  you  the  practical 
knowledge  that  ia  useful  for  thia  world,  and  therefore  called 
secularj  the  voluntary  system  will  give  you  much  besides,  that 
may  be  and  ought  to  be  useful  for  more  than  this  world,  or  for 
this  world  in  a  higher  sense.  Thia  additional  teaching,  how- 
ever, may  be,  and  often  is,  mixed  either  with  real  falsehood, 
and  is  therefore  mischievous,  or  with  what  some  think  to 
be  falsehood,  and  ia  therefore  offensive ;  whereas  the  compul- 
sory system,  in  avoiding  this  offensiveness,  will  avoid  also  the 
possible  mischievousness,  but  will  destroy  also  all  the  higher 
and  possibly  highest  good  that  ought  to  result  from  the  union 
of  religion  and  education.  But,  besides  the  objections  that 
may  be  urged  against  compulsory  education,  on  the  ground  of 
its  interference,  first,  with  parental  responsibility,  and  next, 
with  the  religious  element  in  teaching,  there  ia  another  that 
should  not  be  forgotten :  while  it  displaces  one  set  of.  wfluenons, 
it  replaces  them  ay  another.  As  the  parent  and  the  religions 
minister  retire,  the  state-schoolmaster,  the  inspector,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  come  forward.  Who  can  aay  that  no  results 
will  follow,  affecting  seriously  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
whole  people  P  Suppose  the  system  complete,  and  that  for 
five  hours  in  every  day  and  for  five  years  of  life  every  English 
child  is  put  into  this  State-mould,  how  much  of  the  indepen- 
dence—now much  of  the  originality,  the  enterprise,  the  ver- 
satility—how much  of  the  hearty  work  and  hearty  play  that 
have  made  England  up  to  thiB  time  great  and  glorious  will  re- 
main P  or,  again,  where  is  the  mind  that  is  to  guide  thia  great 
machine  so  as  not  to  do  thia  mischief  P  who  is  to  oe  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  State  teachers  P  Probably,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  general  consent  would  point  to  Mr.  Lowe  as  the 
ablest  man  who  has  taken  a  public  part  in  this  matter.  Is 
Mr.  Lowe's  a  mind  that  would  wisely  guide  the  teaching,  and 
so  form  the  character  of  the  next  generation  P  Starting  with 
an  extravagant  distrust  of  the  labouring  class,  and  vehemently 
disputing  their  fitness  for  citisenahin,  no  sooner  is  that  citizen- 
ship granted  than  he  aervilely  haila  them  as  masters,  and 
would  compel  us  all  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  idol  we  have 
set  up.  Is  that  tlie  spirit  in  which  the  education  of  England 
is  to  he  conducted  P  And  yet  once  form  your  system  and  come 
to  choosing  its  chief,  and  who  will  name  to  me  an  abler  man 
for  the  post  P  But  my  tine  runs  short,  and  I  must  hastily 
state  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  ventured  to  arrive  as  to 
the  true  course  which  one  would  wish  the  nation  to  follow  on 
this  ureat  matter.  Becoguixing  that  public  education  ia  in 
itself  most  desirable,  and  that  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
should  be  placed  more  thau  ever  and  aa  much  aa  possible 
within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  not  s 3  as  to  interfere  with  sound 
principles  of  free  earning  and  learning,  I  turn  to  other  public 
requirements  of  a  similar  kind,  and  ask.  How  they  are  supplied 
without  the  evils  of  a  State  system  P  Public  health  is  at  least 
as  important  as  public  instruction.  How  is  the  cure  of  disease 
provided  for  P  By  the  great  public  profession  of  medicine,  de- 
pending mainly  on  the  free  payments  of  patients,  but  encour- 
aged and  sustained  also  by  considerable  endowments,  in  the 
shape  of  public  hospitals,  sc.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  paupers 
by  public  grants.  The  members  of  the  profession  in  its  higher, 
and  subordinate  ranks  spread  themselves  over  the  country 
carrying  all  the  resources  of  their  art  with  them.  The  prepa- 
ration for  their  profession  has  been  made  at  their  own  cost, 
the  prospects  opened  by  its  emoluments  being  enough  to  at- 
tract into  its  ranks  persons  from  the  middle  and  higher  ranks 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  charge  upon 
rates  or  taxes  any  sum  for  the  training  of  doctors;  Why  may 
not  the  same  result  be  brought  about  in  education  by  taking 
pains  to  extend  the  profession  of  teachers  P  With  this  object 
the  first  thing  wanted  is  a  vigorous  administration  of  existing 
endowments,  on  the  principle  that  they  shall  be  made  really 
productive  of  public  benefit.  These  endowment*  are  esti- 
mated at  various  sums,  amounting  to  and  exceeding  half-a* 
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million  annually.     In  Devonshire  alone,  the  income  from 
various   charitable   endowments  is  returned   as   exceeding 
£25,000.    What  right  have  we  to  make  any  chance  upon  pre- 
sent taxes  or  rates  before  we  are  quite  certain  that  this  muni- 
ficent provision  of  our  forefathers  for  us,  their  childuan,  is  so 
administered  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  "public 
good  P    Whether  applied  as  capital  or  income,  think  what  a 
sum  is  here  more  or  less  available!    Consider  again  the 
amount  that  is  now  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  paid,  whether 
by  parents  or  other  friends,  private  or  public,  of  the  children, 
an  amount  which  ought,  certainly,  to  increase  with  the  growing 
earnings  of  the  people.    Consider,  lastly,  the  sum  annually 
granted  by  Parliament,  which, .though  it  ought  not  to  be  reck- 
lessly increased,  need  not  be  diminished — at  least,  before  other 
less  popular  charges  have  been  lessened.    Now,  it  would,  I 
believe,   appear  by   careful    calculations  that   under   these 
heads  of  endowments,  voluntary  payments  and  subscriptions, 
and  the  actual  public  grant,  ample  funds  exist  to  maintain  a 
teaching  profession  adequate  to  the  full  requirements  of  the 
case.    But  in  order  that  the  ranks  of  the  profession  should  be 
filled  from  those  classes  of  society  which  can  afford  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  preparation,  a  few  necessary  steps  have  to  be 
taken  which  I  will  briefly  indicate:  In  the  first  place, the 
public  grants  or  endowments  should  be  directed  rather  to  pen- 
sions than  to  present  maintenance.    An  eventual  certainty  or 
the  reasonable  chance  of  such  certainty  is  the  prospect  that 
induces  parents  who  have  capital  to  invest  that  capital  in  pre- 
paring their  children  for  one  career  rather  than  another. 
Make  a  schoolmaster's  career  more  certain  of  ultimate  reward, 
and  more  persons  will  enter  it  at  their  own  cost    In  the  next 
place,  provision  should  be  made  for  making  this  ultimate  pen- 
sion depend  on  two  conditions :  first,  proved  qualification  for 
teaching;  and  second,  proved  results  of  teaching;  both  of 
these  to  be  ascertained  and  oertified  by  public  examination  of 
the  teachers  and  the  taught.  In  this  way,  the  real  want  which 
the  nation  is  feeling  might  be  adequately  met,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  evils  which  attach  to  compulsory  education  might  be 
avoided.    Let  me  read  to  you  the  expressive  words  in  which 
Mr.  Lowe  in  his  address  just  issued  to  the  London  University 
has  put  the  case.    He  says :  "  The  time  has  come  when,  if  we 
wish  to  be  well  governed  at  home,  or  respected  abroad,  we  must 
make  education  accessible  to  all.    This  can  be  done  without 
any  immediate  destruction  of  the  existing  system,  by  esta- 
blishing secular  schools,  supported  by  rates  wherever  voluntary 
exertion  fails.  *    I  agree  that  "  we  must  make  education  ac- 
cessible to  all."    I  agree  that  this  can  be  done  without  any 
destruction  of  existing  systems,  immediate  or  future ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  destruction  must  follow,  and  with  it  many 
other  evils,  I  know  not  how  immediately,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  secular  schools  supported  by  rates ;  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  schools  were  left  quite  free,  but  encouragement 
given  to  teaching,  and  the  results  of  teaching  properly  ascer- 
tained and  rewarded,  every  family  in  England  would  find  a 
qualified  teacher  so  anxious  to  give  elementary  instruction,  at 
the  lowest  rate,  that  if  the  children  did  not,  for  any  reason,  go 
to  the  school,  he  would  look  them  up  in  their  own  homes.    In 
this  way  learning  and  earning  would  be  heartily  co-operating ; 
the  teachers  being  themselves  connected  with  the  employers  of 
labour  would,  while  pursuing  their  calling,  and  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  their  profession,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
most  enlightened  public  opinion,  nevertheless  not  neglect,  as  is 
too  much  the  case  now,  the  application  of  their  teaching  to 
the  requirements  of  real  life.    They  would  try  to  make  their 


pupils  better  labourers  as  well  as  better  men.  They  would 
have  an  intelligent  regard  to  their  future  calling.  They  would 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  own  fathers  or  brothers 
who  would  be  testing  in  their  employment  the  result  of  the 
previous  learning  upon  the  after-earning.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  would  themselves  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion those  fathers  and  brothers.  They  would  get  them  to 
understand  better  than  now  the  true  effect  of  mind  upon 
matter,  of  the  cultivation  of  man  upon  man's  cultivation 
of  the  earth.    It  is  through  the  employers  that  the  true  bless- 

Xof  education  can  best  reach  the  employed.  Middle-class 
>ls,  colleges,  and  universities  would  produce,  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  with  the  least  public  inconvenience,  enough  teachers 
for  all  below  them.  I  have  the  right  to  say  M  at  the  lowest 
cost,"  for  I  may  lay  uponyourtable,gentlemen,withsomeexcus- 
able  pride,  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Devon  County 
School,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chairman.    It  tails 


faithfully  the  actual  result  of  that  experiment  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  it  will,  I  think,  convince  those  who  mat  care  to 
peruse  it  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  an  education  of  no  km 
standard,  and  with  no  aggravation  or  evasion  of  religions  diffi- 
culties (for  Dissenters  send  their  sons  as  finely  as  Churchmen) 
at  a  rate  most  moderate  to  parents,  and  vet  so  si  to  be  self. 
supporting  and  to  yield  some  interest  on  the  capital   1  would 
ask  them  to  compare  this  result  with  that  of  any  similar  in- 
stitution dependent  on  State  aid,  such  astheTrsmiagColk« 
at  Exeter.    As  regards  the  conduct  of  that  institution,  and the 
character  of  the  institution,  I  am  disposed  to  think  very  highly; 
but  why  should  that  college  be  receiving  £2,000  a-yeir  fron 
Government  to  prepare  about  60  masters  for  their  profesaoi, 
when  we  find  parents  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  pre- 
pared to  pay  to  our  institution  the  same  amount,  snd  when 
for  that  amount  we  are  able  to  rive  a  similar,  though,  of  coar*, 
earlier  education  to  nearly  one  hundred  pupils?    And  why  can 
we  not  (though  we  have  tried)  induce  any  of  these  parents 
who  send  their  boys  to  our  county  school  to  send  them  on  to 
that  college  where  they  are  offered  a  further  education  grata, 
and  admission  into  a  fairly  paid  profession  ?    There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  this  state  of  things.    Some  other  induce- 
ment  than  State  grants,  or  some  different  distribution  of  then 


distribution  made,  I  am  justified  in  asserting,  from  the  ranto 
and  course  of  the  experiment  which  I  have  for  some  yean  been 


promoting  and  watching  at  West  Bnckland,  that  a  system  of 
public  education  might  be  soon  formed,  through  which  all  toe 
learning  that  the  most  advanced  advocate  for  its  extension 


could  demand  would  be  made  accessible  to  anybody,  without 
any  interference  with  earnings  or  the  addition  of  one  sup 
penny  to  the  rates  or  taxes  of  the  country.  Teachers i  would 
be  forthcoming  whom  duty,  interest,  and  honour  would  eon- 
bine  to  stimulate  to  an  incessant  conflict  with  ignorance, ,  while 
many  social  ties  would  restrain  them  from  any  misduerow 
promotion  of  learning,  to  the  detriment  of  that  which  is  sail 
bettor    cut ning* 

Earl  Fobtescve  said :  Tor  myself,  I  have  long  liiade  ap«v 
mind  that,  except  in  the  nhape  of  reformatories  for  dealing  with 
what  I  hope  we  may  call  the  exceptional  eases  of  perfectly  un- 
natural parents  who  have  no  feeling  at  all  of  their  duty  to 
their  children  or  to  society — except  in  the  case  of  these  (at 
was  well  put  by  a  very  eminent  foreign  statesman  and  statis- 
tician), who  are  actually,  or  may  be  considered  as,  moraUy 
orphans— the  system  of  compulsory  education  is  most  ob- 
jectionable. I  have  seen  with  great  regret  that  many  of  the* 
for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  very  great  respect  (though  I  *> 
not  feel  disposed  to  follow  blindly  or  implicitly  the  opinions  of 
any  individual  whatever ;  I  only  feel  bound  in  important  mat- 
ters conscientiously  to  make  up  my  mind  as  far  as  I  am  able 
myself)— I  have  seen  with  great  regret  the  tendency  to  the 
advocacy  of  compulsory  education,  I  think  that  it  m  partly 
the  result  of  something  like  panic  Now,  I  think,  speaking  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  I  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  at  kut 
being  no  opponent  of  education  ;  for,  during  the  last  onarwr 
of  a  century  I  have  been  in  different  ways  doing  what  1  eouU 
to  promote  it,  and  not  to  promote  it  among  the  lowest  das* 
merely  as  an  eleemosynary  effort— as  an  act  of  chanty  alone 
—but  trying  to  facilitate  its  being  independently  acquired,  at  a 
moderate  cost  and  of  good  quality,  by  the  class  of  employe" 
as  well  as  the  class  of  employed.  But,  though  there  are  w 
soma  which  I  pay  with  more  heartfelt  pleasure  and  satisfcctwa 
than  those  for  establishing  and  sustaining  schools  in  errry 
neighbourhood  with  which  I  am  connected  by  property-- 
though  no  one  is  less  disposed  to  undervalue  the  Uessiagi  of 
education— I  think  there  At  a  very  wide  difference  betweea 
contributions  to  its  promotion  heartily  and  freely 
we  may  hope,  in  many  cases  at  least,  thankfully  re 


giTcn, 


and 


its  being  grudgingly  provided  and  thanklessly  received.  W» 
Fortescuc  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  principle  of general 
compulsory  education  for  children  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  still  more  at  that  of  the  ratepayers  alone* 
is  unjust  to  the  payers,  as  imposing  on  them  the  double  bureea 
of  the  education  of  their  neighbours'  children  as  well  as  o( 
their  own,  and  is  demoralising  to  tlie  recipients  snd  tanr 
parents,  as  teaching  them  that  the  law  absolves  parents  from 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  more  than  the  bodflj ^want* 
of  their  children,  and  as  encouraging  them  to  expect  rorton 
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relief  from  that  doty  likewise.  Xhti  such  education,  grudg- 
ingly provided  and  thanklessly  received,  would,  unlike  edu- 
catioB  either  charitably  provided  or  independently  earned,  tend 
to  alienate  from  each  other  more  than  to  unite  the  different 
classes  of  the  community."  Hie  lordship  had  alio  prepared  a 
nopleineatary  resolution  to  the  following  effect:  "That, 
religious  initraction  apart  (for  which  separate  provision  has 
beeu  made  by  the  State),  education,  in  the  sense  of  a  mastery 
oyer  the  dements  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  though 
highly  desirable,  is  of  less  importance  to  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  population  than  good  in- 
dustrial  training;  that  the  two  are  far  from  being  incom- 
patible; but,  in  so  far  as  they  may  practically  be  found  so, 
industrial  training,  as  distinguished  from  excessive  or  pre- 
mature or  infant  labour,  should  have  the  preference  over 
idwoheg." 

Mr.  IIxgdox  seconded  the  first  proposition,  which,  after 
some  discission,  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  almost 
unanimously. 


Mr.  Jouxston  protested  against  their  entertaining  precipi- 
tately the  second  resolution,  and  said  that  if  they  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  it  without  the  fullest  discussion,  it  would 
stamp  the  club  with  a  character  which  he  should  not  like  to 
'  see  given  to  it.    Although  they  must  all  feel  obliged  to  the 
1  noble  lord  for  the  great  thought  which  he  had  evidently  be- 
stowed on  the  subject,  his  lordship  had  an  advantage  over  nim- 
|  self  and  others  who  could  not  discuss  the  question  with  so 
;  much  freedom  as  previons  study  would  have  afforded. 

i     The  PftzsnnurT  deprecated  delay.    The  question  was  being 
i  discussed  throughout  the  country ;  and  if  they  postponed  an 

expression  of  their  opinion,  it  would  be  like  passing  an  opinion 

on  last  year's  Reform  Bill. 

Lord  FoRTxecUE  said  that  he  would  not  press  his  motion 
and  it  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  lecture  termi- 
nated the  proceedings. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


The  members  of  the  Sliropahire  Chamber  oi  Agriculture 
net  at  Bridgnorth,  to  discuss  this  subject.  The  Earl  of 
™ris  who  presided  said,  an  extension  of  the  existing  scheme 
«  education  was  intended  during  the  present  session,  by  mo- 
difying and  extending  in  some  measure  the  arrangement*  now 
»me4  out  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy 
tanned.  He  thought  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes, 
*P«i*lly  in  agricultural  districts,  was  very  necessary.  It 
«u  said  that  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  for  all  England 
vere  eenerally  constructed  at  the  Home  Office  for  the  counties 
« Middlesex  and  Surrey;  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  the 
present  educational  scheme  practically  stopped  short  at  bo- 
rragbs  and  market-towns,  and  did  not  affect  small  agricultural 


commercial  classes,  of  course  a  higher  standard  would  be  re- 
required,  and  it  would  he  found  necessary  for  the  credit  and 
efficiency  of  the  school  to  have  a  certificated  master.  He 
thought  the  argument  against  meeting  the  necessities  of  agri- 
cultural nariehes  for  fear  certificated  masters  should  fall  away, 
was  purely  chimerical.  They  might  as  well  have  said,  when 
beeranops  were  established,  that  tnev  would  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  hotels.  The  question  of  getting  better  schools  in 
rural  parishes  was  one  which  did  not  merely  affect  the  educa- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  was  also  a  question  of 
the  education  of  a  most  important  class  which  required  more 
assistance  from  the  Privy  Council  than  it  had  hitherto  met 
with— the  class  of  farmers,  of  small  agricultural  occupiers— 


puisnes.    In  market-towns  all  classes—not  only  labourers  |  men  occupying,  say,  from  £80  to  £200.     Take  the  case  of  a 


and  artisans,  but  also  small  shopkeepers  and  people  of  that 
dass— had  schools  brought  to  their  doors.    livery  town,  or 
"err  pariah  into  which  a  town  was  divided,  was  sere  to  hare 
*  school,  where  the  children  might  go  and  get  education  at  a 
vny  low  rate,  returning  to  their  parents  for  their  meals  and 
*t  night ;  and  if  the  small  shopkeeper  desired  to  have  a  some- 
*hat  higher  education  for  his  children,  he  had  generally  the 
jwans  of  finding  close   to  his  door  a  school  of  somewhat 
iugner  class  than  the  ordinary  parochial  school,  where  the 
fipense  was  not  large,  because  it  was  only  the  expense  of  daily 
instruction,  and  not  of  board.    In  agricultural  parishes,  how- 
ever, the  whole  circumstances  were  different.    Take  parishes 
of  under  1,000  inhabitants.    They  might  have  seen  it  stated 
on  various  occasions,  especially  in  some  of  the  debates  caused 
by  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  late  member  for  Berkshire, 
*ho  took  a  nent  interest  in  this  subject— they  might  have 
Mto  it  stated  by  Mr.  Walter  that  even  in  such  counties  as 
Oxfordshire,     Berkshire,    and    Buckinghamahire,     though 
they    were    not    divided    and    rendered    inaccessible    by 
the   great    hills    which     were    found    in    this    part    of 
the  country,  there  were  parishes  which  were  not  able  to 
get  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  because  that 
committee  insisted  on  having  a  certificated  teacher ;  and,  of 
course,  in  many  of  these  small  agricultural  parishes,  where  the 
somber  of  scholars  was  very  limited,  they  had  not  the  means 
of  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  attract  a  certificated 
Jescher.     Mr.  Walter  strongly  urged,  especially  when  the 
Committee  of  Council  made  the  last  change,  that  of  payment 
by  results,  that  if  the  inspectors  saw  the  children  coujd  read, 
could  write,  could  answer  questions  intelligently,  and  behave 
themselves  in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  school  was  properly 
conducted,  that  should  be  sufficient  without  the  master's  being 


parish  four  or  fire  miles  from  a  market  town — how  was  a 
small  agricultural  occupier  expected  to  send  several  children 
to  a  boarding  school  P    He  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  a 
teacher  in  his  own  house,  and  how  could  be  get  a  reason- 
able elementary  education   for  his  children,  but  by  raising 
the  condition  of  the  parish   school  P     The   parish   school 
might  teach    quite    well   the    elements   of    reading  and 
writing   to  children,  and  it  was  much  better  for  children 
to  attend  a  day-school  and  be  able  to  go  home  at  night 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine,  rather  than  to  go  to  a 
school  of  more  pretension  at  a  distance.    The  parents  did  not 
like  to  part  with  children  at  such  a  tender  age ;  and  it  was 
better  for  them  to  live  at  home.    Of  course,  the  labourer  had 
no  choice  as  to  a  school.    If  the  parish  school  was  a  respect- 
able one,  the  children  acquired  the  rudiments.    They  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  do  those  few  simple  sums  which  were  neces- 
sary both  for  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes  and  the  trans- 
action of  their  masters'  business ;  and  really  the  age  at  which 
they  naturally  left  school  (ten  or  eleven)  made  it  necessary 
they  should  have  the  rudiments  of  education  thoroughly  in- 
stilled into  them  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  made  it  quite  clear  that  no  danger  was  to  be-apprehended 
of  their  being  unfitted  for  work  by  getting  too  much  or  too 
literary  a  style  of  education.    At  the  same  time,  the  children 
of  the  small  occupier  were  able  to  remain  at  school  one  or  two 
years  longer,  and  to  make  a  little  progress  in  education,  such 
as  was  applicable  to  higher  classes,  and  get  such  an  addition  as 
would  enable  them  to  Keep  their  position  and  fight  the  battle 
of  life.    He  (the  noble  lord)  did  not  think  he  could  take  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  parishes  which  required  more  facilities 
of  education  than  they  at  present  possessed  than  that  of  Main- 
atone,  in  which  Mr.  Botfield  had  property.    Mainstone  waa 


necessarily  required  to  have  a  certificate,  because  persons  with-  j  partly  in  Montgomeryshire  and  partly  in  Shropshire ;  and  the 
out  one  might  be  perfectly  adequate  for  the  small  amount  of  former  part  was  separated  by  a  hill,  and  a  distance  of  three  or 
teaching  necessary  in  an  agricultural  parish  of  very  limited  '  four  miles  from  the  church  and  school.  There  were  not  more 
population.  The  argument  had  been,  that  if  they  allowed  tin-  i  than  three  or  four  houMC*  together  ;  there  was  not  even  the 
^rtincated  masters  at  all,  in  larger  parishes  education  would  be  I  nucleus  of  an  ordinary  village.  He  (his  lordship)  asked 
degraded,  and  certificated  masters  would  not  find  employment ;  !  whether  in  a  situation  like  that,  and  in  others,  on  the  Long 
bat  he  did  not  think  that  at  all  likely,  because,  in  towns  where  '  Mynd,  the  Wenlock  and  Clee  Hills— he  asked  whether  there 
penoos  lived  close  together  and  a  larger  number  could  be  I  was  any  reason  why  the  assistance  given  to  the  towns  should 
gathered,  and  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  agricultural  and  I  not  also  be  extended  to  parishes  like  that,  where  neither  occu- 
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piers  of  land,  nor  the  people  whom  they  employed,  were  likely 
to  get  education  without  sending  ont  their  children  to  a 
hoarding-school  when  they  w  ere  too  young.  They  need  not  dis- 
cuas,  that  day,  Questions  connected  with  the  extension  of  pro- 
visions of  the  factory  Acts  to  children  employed  in  agricul- 


tural gangs,  because  tliat  system  was  wholly  confined,  ne  be- 
jved.  to  the  eastern  coast,  the  great  arable  counties  of  Norfolk, 


lieved. 


Saffolk,  and  Lincoln,  and  did  not  at  all  arise  at  present  in  this 
county.  He  thought  the  first  point  was  to  urge  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  and  their  representatives  such  an 
extension  of  the  facilities  given  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
as  would  put  country  parishes  in  the  same  situation  as  town 
parishes— that  of  having  a  good  school.  Having  pointed  ont 
these  elementary  points  and  difficulties,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  agri- 
cultural education,  he  would  now  ask  Mr.  Botfield  to  address 
them  (applause). 

The  Hev.  Garnett  Botfield  said  he  was  sure  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  as  a  class  were  op- 
posed to  education.  They  were  very  likely  opposed  to  educa- 
tion which  unfitted  a  boy  for  his  walk  in  fife,  or  to  a  system 
like  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  because  they 
thought  it  inapplicable  to  agricultural  districts  ;  but  when  he 
attended  the  Central  Chamber,  as  a  delegate  from  Shropshire, 
he  found  a  unanimous  feeling  in  favour  of  giving  education 
to  all.  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  he  hoped 
to  show  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution :  M  Tnat 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  a  good,  sound  practical 
education  should  be  placed  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
land."  He  thought  they  must  all  admit  that  at  present  the 
education  of  the  labouring  classes  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
present  system  did  not  reach  many  of  the  smaller  parishes,  as 
the  noble  lord  had  pointed  out.  He  (Mr.  Botfield)  was  sorry 
to  see  from  the  inspector's  report  for  1866  that  there  were  still 
large  districts  in  Shropshire  altogether  unaided  by  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  In  the  southern  division,  in  the  parallelogram 
of  460  miles,  there  was  but  one  schoolreceiving  an  annual  grant, 
and  the  same  state  of  things  existed,  though  in  a  smaller  dis- 
trict, in  the  north.  There  might  be  schools  supplied  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  but  he  feared  the  truth  was.  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  education  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  those  parts. 
He  knew  from  experience  that  in  many  places,  from  various 
causes,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  providing  education. 
Amongst  other  causes,  there  were  a  few  people  still  existing 
who  did  not  believe  in  education.  They  said  they  could  get  no 
good  servants  now ;  the  working  man  was  so  independent,  he 
wanted  more  wages  and  more  leisure,  and  he  was  not  half  so 
good  a  servant  as  before  there  was  so  much  education.  And 
they  talked  of  the  good  old  times  when  servants  and  labourers 
were  ignorant,  ana  knew  and  kept  their  places.  But  a  little 
calm  consideration  would  show  the  futility  of  such  remarks. 
The  labour  market  was.  like  other  things,  ruled  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  labour  had  increased,  and 
the  independence  of  the  labourer,  because  the  demand  had 
grown  faster  than  the  supply.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  for 
servants  to  get  places,  and  therefore  they  kept  them ;  they 
could  not  then  jump  into  a  train  and  carry  their  labour  where 
they  liked.  Now,  however,  with  the  abundant  demand,  ser- 
vants could  leave  situations  which  did  not  satisfy  them  and  be 
sure  of  getting  others.  Education  might  make  them  some- 
what more  sensible  of  their  advantages  or  fit  them  for  labour 
for  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  fit,  but  those  considera- 
tions were  counterbalanced  by  the  good  habits  instilled  at 
school.  They  might  safely  conclude,  he  thought,  that 
education  did  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  servants. 
In  fact  he  found  that  it  was  the  ignorant  girls  who  left 
the  country  to  go  to  large  towns— girls  who  were  not  pre- 
vented by  that  desire  to  preserve  good  conduct  which  schools 
nstilled.  He  might  say  more  on  this  point,  did  he  not  feel 
that  all  present  would  agree  with  the  resolution.  Then  came 
the  questions,  How  should  education  be  provided  P  Should  it 
be  compulsory  P  How  should  it  be  paid  for?  Should  it  be 
conducted  by  certificated  teachers  P  Would  the  half-time 
system  suit  an  agricultural  district  P  Such  were  the  questions 
which  they  had  to  consider,  not  upon  an  occasion  like  this 
when  they  could  not  go  fully  into  the  question,  but  gradually 
and  at  future  meetings.  Should  education  be  compulsory? 
Compulsory  education  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  favourite 
system  in  England,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  where 
education  was  not  provided  there  should  be  some  meats  of 


supplying  it.    They  could  not  fail  to  see  that,  ia  spit*  of  many 
shortcomings,  education  had  made  rapid  strides  mtlm  tails* 
few  years.     Now,  would  it  not  be  oe^r,  instead  of  sstaui 
aside  the  machinery  which,  all  admitted,  had  done  some  goof,      i 
to  try  to  improve  and  extend  that,  rattier  than  introduce  a 
compulsory  system,  which',  to  say  the  least,  was  extreme!?  re- 
pugnant to  English  feelings,  and  which  might  have  ffisaaW 
typs  not  at  present  anticipated  P     Still,  u  voluntary  efforts 
augmented  by  grants  did  not  do  the  work,  he  was  ready  to 
grant  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  authority.   Then  came  tba     | 
question,  should  they  have  certificated  masters  P  He  would  nj, 
yes ;  and  he  found  that  there  he  was  at  variance  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  noble  lord.    But  if  he  bought  silver  he  liked  to 
see  the  Hall  mark  upon  it,  and  if  he  bought  a  hone  hefted 
to  have  it  passed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  sad  w  with  i 
schoolmaster,  he  liked  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  wm  fit  (or 
his  work.    There  was  no  person  to  whom  he  should  like  to  tee 
the  education  of  the  smallest  children  entrusted  who  could  not 
get  a  certificate.     He  knew  there  were  many  good  teachen 
who  had  no  certificate,  but  he  thought,  as  a  matter  of  security, 
it  should  be  required.     The  fourth-class  certificate  could  be 
obtained  by  any  fair  pupil  teacher.    When  they  considered  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
on  children,  an  influence  to  last  through  life,  they  would  see 
the  importance  of  getting  proper  men.    Then  there  wti  the 
Question,  how  the  cost  was  to  be  met.    These  were  matters  of 
detail,  and  as  the  subject  would  soon  come  before  the  ImkU- 
ture,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  see  what  would  be 
proposed.    He  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  decided  opinion  ou 
the  subject,  except  that  he  thought  that  a  perfectly  fires  educa- 
tion a  great  mistake.    The  parents  of  the  poor  had  a  daty  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  find  instruction  for  their  children,  j«c 
as  others  had,  and  any  plan  that  seemed  to  say  they  were  freed 
from  that  duty  would  rather  tend  to  degrade  them,  he  thought. 
Next  came  the  inquiry  whether  the  proposed  half-time  scheme 
would  answer.    He  was  sure,  although  it  might  do  for  tores, 
it   would   never   do   for   the  country.    At  present  he  m 
not  quite  see  how  they  could  secure  that  all  children  show 
be  instructed   before  they  were  employed.    Probably  the 
different  habits  of    different  districts    would   have  to  bs 
met  in  different  ways.     Tn  Cheshire,  for  instance,  there 
was  less    difficulty    in    keeping    children  from  work  uui 
there  was  in  Shropshire,  because  in  the  latter  county  boys  were 
so  much  required  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  former  they  were  art 
much  needed.    It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  children 
under  eight  could  earn  4s.  a-week  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  the  earnings  of  children  between  eight  and  fourteen,  ia 
six  counties  about  Gloucestershire,  amounted  to  £860,000  per 
annum.    He  mentioned  these  thingB  to  show  that  psresti 
must  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  let  their  children  po  to  school 
From  what  ho  had  said  they  would  infer  that  he  advocated 
giving  the  agricultural  class  education,  and  the  best  that  could 
Be  obtained;  and  now  he  was  prepared  to  hear  it  said, If  y« 
give  such  a  good  education  to  tne  labourers  what  is  to  beeoai 
of  the  class  above  tbem — the  small  fanners  and  shoptsep^ 
and  indeed  the  great  middle  class  P    That  was  an  objection  u 
had  always  felt  very  strongly ;  and  in  his  reply  he  thought  be 
should  be  best  bringing  the  matter  before  them  by  gw&g  •* 
account  of  the  school  he  was  connected  with  at  Banbury,  a 
Cliesliire.    When  he  went  there  twelve  years  ago— he  wrf 
say,  however,  that  he  then  was  very  well  aocroamtri  ww  w 
district  and  anew  most  of  the  farmers,  and  he  behewo  they 
had  some  little  confidence  in  him— when  he  went  there, JWJ 
was  no  school  worth  the  name.    There  was  an  old  endowed 
school,  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  of  which  were  sot 
£40,  and  that  endowment  was  the  greatest  nuisance  he  bad  to 
contend  with.    When  he  asked  for  money  the  people  np«4* 
"  You  have  a  free  school."    Eventually,  however,  he  got  tte 
endowment  legally  revised  and  a  good  school  established,  t» 
he  engaged  a  schoolmaster  from  Welshpool,  Mr.  Bayfcy,  «*■ 
he  considered  the  best  in  the  kingdom.    If  P*opl*  welt  My 
too  poor  to  pay,  their  children  could  be  admitted  free  at  »• 
discretion'of  the  visitor ;  but  though  there  were  two  or  tare* 
applications  at  first,  for  twelve  years  there  had  been  no  asp 
cation  for  a  free  admission.    The  next  das*  was  that  rft« 
children  of  agricultural  labourers,  admitted  at  2d.  *"v,jj 
then  small  tanners,  6s.  a-quarter ;  and  next,  large  fanaen  m 
tradesmen,  10s.  a-quarter,  which  was  the   highest  cbarit 
There  was  an  endowment  at  Bunbury,  as  he  had  atated,  sad  w 
did  not  say  farmers'  tons  could  be  admitted  to  such  a  wo* 
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for  10s.  if  it  wert  unendowed,  but  they  could  for  £1.    Dou- 
hlnig  the  fees  at  Banbury  would  have  made  the  school  self- 
supporting.   At  that  time  he  wai  not  very  rich.    He  was  a 
clergyman  with  children,  and  he  said  he  would  establish  a 
school  good  enough  for  his  children,  and  then  it  would  be  good 
enough  for  farmers  and  labourers.    Some  of  bis  children  went 
to  that  school,  and  he  would  say,  as  far  as  education  went* 
thoogh  he  was  now  paying  for  each  of  them   more   than 
the  master  at  Bunbury  receired   for  teaching   120  boys, 
tier   were   better    taught    there    than    they  were   now. 
A  dame's  school  might  teach  the  children  up  to  eight  or 
nine;  and  then,  when  they  were  older,  they  might  go  to 
Bishop's  Castle  or  Clun.    It  was  his  experience  that  distance 
did  not  keep  scholars  away.    They  came  to  Bunbury  readily 
from  as  far  as  three  miles ;  and  he  remembered  the  case  of 
one  boy  who  lived  nearly  four  miles  off,  and  who  had  been 
absent  only  a  part  of  a  day  for  twelve  months.    Then,  he 
iroold  say,  engage  the  best  master  you  can ;  and  don't  be  too 
njpardly  as  to  salary.     Beferring   again   to  Bunbury,  he 
orored  the  master  £90  to  move  tnere,  besides  certain  fees. 
The  master  had  boarders  who  paid  to  go  to  a  school  where 
the  labouring  classes  were  admitted.    Merchants'  sons,  from 
Lnerpool,  and  clergymen's  sons,  were  there.    He  (Mr.  Bot- 
field) did  not  advocate  keeping  tanners'  sons  at  a  school  of 
this  description  till  they  were  sixteen  or  seventeen.    If  they 


could  be  kept  at  school  that  long,  there  were  excellent  schools, 
established  specially  for  farmers*  sons,  to  which  they  might  be 
seat  for  about  £30  a  year.    He  advocated  admitting  middle- 


class  boys  to  the  elementary  school:  they  would  get  a  far 
better  education  than  at  half  the  private  academies,  and  at 
Ites  than  half  the  cost.    He  thouzht  all  such  schools  should 
be  perfectly  unsectarian,  especially  in  agricultural  districts. 
The  original  endowment  at  Bunbury  provided  that  each  child 
should  attend  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  his  ser- 
Tice-book.    He  had  it  altered,  so  that  the  children  had  on 
Sunday  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  selected  by  their 
parents.    The  master  regularly  inquired  on  Monday  morning 
whether  they  had  attended  a  place  of  worship ;  and  the  plan 
worked  well.    Dissenters  had  found  difficulty  in*  sending  their 
children  to  the  school ;  and  no  objection  had  been  raised  to 
gaming  the  Church  Catechism.    Of  course  the  children  of 
Bipthis  were  not  required  to  learn  about  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, for,  since  they  had  none,  that  would  be  absurd:  but 
other  parts  of  the  catechism  were  willingly  learnt.    The  Bible 
wai  well  and  regularly  taught ;  and  the  religious  knowledge 
and  moral  tone  of  the  school  were  excellent.    Schools  should 
be  used  for  purposes  of  education,  and  not  for  proselytizing. 

Mr.  J.  Meire  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  resolution.  All 
ought  to  have  that  education  which  suited  their  condition  in 
life;  and  he  believed  the  question  of  education  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  that  would  be  brought  before  the  coun- 
try for  toe  next  two  or  three  years.  Their  members  had  a  very 
pod  reason  for  their  absence  in  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
oat  he  might  state  that  Mr.  More  had  telegraphed  to  say  he 
*as  rare  all  of  them  would  be  nresent  if  the  discussion  were 
spurned  to  Easter.  His  (Mr.  Meire's)  experience  of  the  ag- 
ricultural labourer  was,  that  those  who  nad  learnt  to  read  and 
Trite  were  not  worse,  but,  generally  speaking,  as  good  or 
better  than  others.  In  the  nresent  progress  of  civilization 
"Moag  all  classes,  it  was  their  Dounden  duty  to  take  care  that 
'ie  body  of  the  people  should  have  that  amount  of  education 
nrhich  would  make  them  more  happy  in  themselves  and  more 
•L*&1  to  those  who  employed  them.  In  one  point  he  differed 
from  Mr.  Botfield.  He  (Mr.  Meire)  thought  all  property 
iliouH  be  assessed  for  the  purposes  of  education  on  the  oasis 
of  the  income-tax,  not  going  below  that.  Property  that  did 
not  now  contribute  towards  poor  rates,  such  as  mines,  woods, 
u.,  should  be  brought  in.  The  plan  was  so  direct  and  so 
■imple,  and  would  bring  in  such  a  fund,  that  he  felt  sure  very 
kv  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  object  to 
>ay  their  quote.  He  did  not  think  district  schools,  such  as 
ur.  Botfield  had  referred  to,  could  vet  be  established,  though 
bay  might  he  very  useful  in  the  fixture.  If  labourers'  chil- 
irea  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  do  the  first  simple 
aba  in  arithmetic  bv  the  time  thev  were  ten,  and  then  have  a 
ertiiicate  and  get  a  nght  to  assist  in  maintaining  their  parents 
-d  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was  all  they  could  expect.    The 


lire  of  a  poor  man  was  a  very  hard  one.  Iu  many  villages  the 
schools  were  supported  by  the  squire  or  the  clergyman,  and 
not  bv  the  agriculturists.  He  thought  it  was  a  bard  thing  for 
the  clergyman  to  have  the  school  put  upon  him ;  and  such  a 
rate  as  he  had  proposed  would,  it  seemed  to  him,  be  the  best 
system. 

Mr.  Botfield,  referring  to  the  question  of  boys  being  un- 
fitted for  their  work,  said  durinsr  the  twelve  years  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  a  boy  attending  the  Bunbury  school  leav- 
ing his  legitimate  work.  Some  boys  who  were  exceedingly 
poor  and  miserable,  and  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
burden  to  the  parish,  had  been  educated  and  got  good  situa- 
tions. One  was  a  clerk  in  Liverpool,  getting  over  £l00  a-year; 
and  another  a  station-master  at  an  important  station. 

Mr.  Meibe  ;  And  we  have  lest  a  labourer. 

Mr.  Boctield  :  No,  he  would  not  have  been  a  labourer  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  Wylde  Browne  said  it  seemed  to  him  the  great 
question  was,  should  education  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  f 
They  had  tried  the  voluntary  system,  and,  alas  1  they  knew 
the  results.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  voluntary  system 
was  the  want  of  continuance.  If  a  child  went  to  school,  say 
three  times  a  week,  his  education  was  thrown  away,  and  he 
was  turned  upon  the  world  at  last  a  sort  of  educated  savage. 
Many  complaints  which  he  had  heard  of  children  over- 
educated  had  grieved  him  much,  for  in  every  such  case  he 
could  trace  the  evil  to  a  want  of  education,  and  the  neglect  of 
parents  in  not  giving  their  children  the  education  which  they 
might.  It  was  said  that  many  turned  out  so  fine,  they  would 
do  nothing.  That  was  not  a  proof  of  education,  but  tne  want 
of  it.  They  had  not  been  taught  obedience  and  subjection  to 
those  that  were  above  them.  He  did  not  ask  that  they  should 
be  put  in  a  position  which  God  had  not  nut  them  in.  He 
wanted  the  child  taught  its  obligations,  ana  fitted  to  fulfil  its 
duties  to  its  employers.  He  wanted  to  see  the  child  placed  in 
that  position  in  which  it  would  carry  out  the  abilities  which 
God  had  given  it,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  parents  had  not  had  education  themselves,  and  therefore 
did  not  appreciate  it  in  their  children,  too  many  of  whom  had 
to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  to  learn  what  they  had  failed  to 
learn  elsewhere. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  (Sutton  Maddock)  said  it  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  papers  that  he  said  the  tanners  did  not  wish  their 
labourers'  children  to  learn,  and  that  the  sentiment  was 
cheered  by  300  farmers.  He  thought  that  one  and  all  would 
agree  with  almost  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Bot- 
field. There  was  one  thing  Englishmen  would  always  recoil 
from — compulsion.  One  point  for  consideration  was,  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  something  towards  meeting  the 
cost  of  extended  education  by  a  reform  of  the  endowments  ex- 
isting all  over  the  country ;  and  there  was  only  one  other 
thing  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention,  and  that  was  the 
opposition  given  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  proposal  to  compel  children 
to  remain  at  school  till  they  were  thirteen.  In  many  country 
districts  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  system. 
Suppose  wages  were  raised  from  12s.  to  the  almost  impossible 
15s.,  even  then  if  a  man  had  several  children  it  was  hard  work 
for  him  to  spare  them  when  they  might  be  earning  3s.  or  is. 
a- week.  Then  again,  he  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  have 
the  half-time  system.  Could  not  something  be  done  by  night- 
schools  P  Some  people  said  the  lads  were  too  tired  with  their 
day's  work  to  attempt  to  gain  instruction  at  night.  He  said 
they  were  not  too  tired  to  play  at  tip-cat  and  other  games,  and 
therefore  they  might  go  to  school  if  they  wished. 

Mr.  Atoheblet  said  as  so  many  wished  to  express  their 
opinion  on  this  important  subject)  and  as  one  of  the  members 
had  telegraphed  to  say  that  he  hoped  ho  and  the  others  would 
be  present  if  the  discussion  were  adjourned,  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  to  a  time  to  be 
fixed  hereafter,  probably  about  Easter. 

Mr.  J.  Meiee  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  hoped  many 
from  that  district  wonld  attend  to  discuss  so  important  a 
subject. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
noble  lord  for  presiding  closed  the  proceedings. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
Geddes,  of  Orbliston,  said :  When  we  look  back  to  the  period 
that  the  present  restrictive  clauses  were  introduced,  and 
to  the  state  of  agriculture  then  existing,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  such  measures  were  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
landlord  and  tenant ;  because  agriculture  was  then  little  un- 
derstood, and  green  or  cleaning  crons  were  not  known,  the 
farms  being  divided  into  what  was  called  old  in-field  and  out- 
field, the  practice,  as  I  have  understood,  being  to  crop  the  land 
so  long  as  it  would  produce  anything  in  the  shape  of  corn,  and 
then  to  let  it  remain  fallow,  or  pasture,  till  such  lapse  of 
time  as  the  ground  recovered  itself  for  a  fresh  series  or  corn 
crops,  applying  any  manure  made  on  the  farm  to  the  old  in- 
field, and  folding  tne  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  out-field.  With 
the  introduction,  however,  of  turnips  and  other  green  crops, 
and  more  particularly  artificial  grasses,  and  the  use  of  lime,  it 
was  seen,  by  the  more  enlightened  agriculturists,  that  a  new 
system  of  cropping,  based  on  the  alternate  rotation  of  corn, 

ipeen  crop,  and  grass,  proved  more  remunerative  than  the 
ormer  practice,  and,  in  order  to  compel  those  who  were  not 
willing  to  advance,  cropping  clauses  were  introduced,  the 
wisdom  of  which  at  that  era  cannot  be  questioned.  Matters, 
however,  are  now  greatly  changed,  the  commencement  of 
which  change  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  with  the  intro- 
duction of  bone  dust,  and  latterly  by  the  innumerable  artificial 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  in  daily  use  among  us,  and  for 
which  we  pay  frequently  as  much  as  we  do  for  the  annual  rent 
of  the  land,  and  on  most  farms  a  large  proportionate  sum  to 
the  rent.  My  object  is,  therefore,  to  show  that,  with  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  consequence,  the  restrictive 
system  of  cropping  which  now  generally  exists  will  not  be  found 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  either  landlord  or  tenant,  for 
I  hold,  as  a  general  rule,  that  what  benefits  the  one  must 
benefit  the  other  in  the  main.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  advantages  which  we  now  possess 
from  auxiliary  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  capital  thrown  into  the  land,  and  more 
scope  given  to  the  intelligence  of  the  tenantry  to  work  out 
that  capital.  The  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  tenantry  which 
has  taken  place,  in  preparation  for  this,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  something  very  remarkable.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  farmers,  but  pervades  generally  the  whole 
body  of  the  tenantry.  You  have  the  small  farmer,  and  even 
the  crofter,  occasionally  introducing  more  capital  and  skill  per 
acre  than  his  larger  neighbour,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  prac- 
tical man,  is  very  evident  at  a  glance  in  passing  their  re- 
spective occupancies,  showing  that  the  various  branches  of  his 
business  are  practised  in  a  superior  degree.  You  find  almost 
every  person  now  alive  to  any* recent  improvement,  whether  in 
cultivation,  machinery,  or  management  of  live  stock :  and  all 
seem  to  be  desirous  of  making  as  much  of  the  land  they  oc- 
cupy as  they  possibly  can.  I  observe,  moreover,  that  as  intel- 
ligence gains  ground  and  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  us,  a 
general  feeling  prevails  that,  from  the  restrictive  clauses  in  onr 
leases,  we  do  not  have  that  fair  play  or  fair  field  so  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  My  own 
feelinp  in  this  respect  gains  ground  with  every  additional  year's 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  satisfied  that  land,  however 
well  cleaned  and  manured,  tires  of  the  same  continued  round 
of  the  mill,  and  that  under  the  same,  or  a  more  liberal  system 
of  management,  it  does  not  produce  so  abundantly  as  formerly. 
I  have  this  belief  daily  confirmed  by  practical  men.  They  tell 
me  that*  notwithstanding  their  doing  better  by  the  land,  yet 
their  returns  are  not  equal  to  what  they  uad  to  have  from  the 
same  fields.  You  likewise  hear  from  others  who,  by  their 
leases  or  by  tacit  consent,  have  more  liberty  in  cropping  the 
land,  that  the  more  they  diversify  the  crops,  provided  tney  hold 
on  the  manure,  the  more  produce  and  the  more  profit  they 
hav*.  As  most  of  yon  are  aware,  I  hold  different  farms  from 
different  landlords,  and  I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  my 
time,  charge  of  a  good  deal  of  arable  land,  where 
different  systems,  owing  to  differeut  situations  and  soils, 
were  punned ;  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  found  that  the 


more  I  varied  the  system  of  cropping,  the  more  productive  the 
land  became,  providing  I  kept  manure  going  in  it,  sad  kept 
down  the  weeds.  I  have  on  other  lands,  where  I  am  confined 
to  a  five-course  shift,  found  great  loss  and  inconvenience  from 
the  fact  that  often  during  a  wet  and  unpropitions  year  for 
cleaning,  I  have  not  been  able  to  extirpate  the  weeds,  sod  Iutc 
been  obliged  to  put  this  land  under  a  grass  erop  next  year  in 
a  foul  state,  laying  it  down  to  grass  for  the  two  subsequent 
years,  and  with  these  weeds  fructifying  and  increasing  till  the 
next  cleaning  rotation  came  on.  You  may  easily  fancy  (and, I 
dare  say,  a  good  many  of  you  have  experienced)  the  state  the 
land  was  in,  and  the  sort  of  crop  I  had  on  breaking  up,  while 
the  weeds,  instead  of  the  grass  and  grain  crops,  had  posseaioa 
during  the  four  anterior  years.  If  I  had  not  been  bound  to 
farm  this  land  on  a  five-course  shift,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I 
could  have  avoided  all  this,  and  how  I  could  have  brou|ht  it 
under  an  earlier  cleaning,  rendering  it  profitable  to  me  in  the 
one  case,  instead  of  an  actual  loss  on  the  other— and  if  a  loss 
to  me,  a  loss  to  the  landlord  probably,  because,  as  matters  stood, 
the  land  was  deteriorating ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  been,  under  my  system,  enriched.  Again,  I  have  seen, 
from  a  dry  seed-time  and  season  on  light  and  strong  land,  the  I 
artificial  grass  seeds  fail ;  and,  of  course,  the  weeds  got  pa- 
session  of  the  around,  especially  on  the  light  lands,  when, 
unless  we  keep  them  down  oy  crops  and  cleaning,  the  landiill 

Set  foul,  whatever  the  manurial  state.  In  a  case  like  this,  if  I 
ad  had  my  own  way,  I  could,  with  the  assistance  of  the  on- 
limited  command  of  manures  which  we  possess,  have  cheeked 
the  disastrous  loss  in  the  next  season,  and  this  without  detri- 
ment to  the  land ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  believe,  to  its 
ultimate  advantage.  But  here  I  am  at  once  checkmated  by  the 
cropping  condition  in  my  lease.  On  other  farms  which  I  oc- 
cupy, and  where  I  am  not  so  strictly  bound,  I  have  some  null 
detached  pieces  of  my  poor  sandy  soil,  wherein  I  have  grown 
very  successfully  potatoes  and  turnips  every  alternate  year  with 
a  grass  crop,  now  and  then  of  rye,  intervening,  taking  the  land 
out  of  what  was  meant  for  pasture  grass,  making  potatoes  of 
it,  followed  by  a  turnip  crop,  or  by  first  taking  turnip, 
eating  them  on  the  ground*  by  sheep,  and  then  making 
potato  land  of  it,  and  perhaps  then  afterwards  risking 
a  crop  of  rye,  and  by  so  doing  I  have  made  them  the  most 
paying  acres  of  the  farm ;  while  if  I  had  farmed  them  upon 
the  usual  five-course  shift  I  might,  during  the  recent  dry  sea- 
sons, have  been  able  to  take  a  quarter  of  oats  or  barley  off 
the  acre  instead  of  £15  or  £20  for  potatoes,  and  £5  to  £7  f<* 
turnips.  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  how  land  may  be 
turned  to  its  proper  uses,  and  how  foolish  and  absurd  it  i*  to 
persevere  with  any  system  not  adapted  to  the  soil,  situation, 
and  climate  which  one  has  to  deal  with.  The  curious  anomaly 
in  these  restrictive  clauses  in  leases  and  cropping  regulations 
is  that  often  one  uniform  rule  is  adopted  for  all  ferms— that 
is,  whether  they  be  strong  clay,  or  light  turnip  land,  or  anr  of 
the  intermediate  descriptions  of  soil,  and  whether  situated  in 
a  low-lying  and  fertile  district,  blessed  with  a  good  climate,  or 
in  a  high  and  mountainous  country,  with  anunpromhOM 
grain-growing  atmosphere.  These  regulations  you  will  w 
over  large  estates,  and  where  the  land,  whatever  its  particular 
requirements,  will  not  be  let  otherwise  than  subject  to  these 
conditions— that  is,  whether  it  be  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
management,  the  same  system  must  be  pursued.  Now,  when 
you  consider  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  tenant,  and  is  ge- 
nerally understood  so  by  them,  to  keep  his  land  in  as  m>h  a 
state  of  cultivation  as  it  will  bear,  to  make  it  nrofitabk  to 
liim,  my  impression  is  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  a  little  more,  and  be  permitted  to  throw  ms 
capital  as  freely  into  it  as  he  chooses  for  the  full  devdomnfflt 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil ;  but  you  cannot  expect  him  to  do 
this  if  he  feels  himself  fettered  by  clauses  which  will  aw 
enable  him  to  redeem  this  capital,  thereby  preventing  him 
from  doing  good  to  himself,  to  his  landlord,  and  to  his  conn- 
try,  lam  the  last  man  to  argue  that  a  landlord  has  nott&e 
most  perfect  right  to  guard  himself  against  loss  and  fraud  dj  * 
bad  tenant,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  no  difiicnlt  thing  to 
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frame  cropping  clauses  in  leases,  whereby  at  any  period  of  the 
lease  no  damage  could  aocrne  to  the  landlord  if  the  tenant 
could  not  carry  on,  or,  if  the  landlord  so  desired  it,  the  tenant, 
without  detriment  to  himself,  could  be  bound  to  leave  his  farm 
in  any  ordinary  rotation  he,  the  landlord,  deemed  best,  or  he 
might  hare  his  form  in  this  state  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
lease.   Some  of  my  friends  among  the  most  successful  farmers 
of  the  country  form  their  own  laud,  and  others  renting  land 
hits  more  liberal  clauses  in  cropping  than  those  generally 
is  existence;  and  I  have    seen    those  gentlemen  practise 
deviations  from  what  is  called  the  usual  system  of  husbandry 
with  the  most  marked  success,  in  all  cases  leading  to  much 
more  liberal  management,  increasing  the  mammal  condition 
of  the  land,  and  affording  more  labour  to  the  people.    I  shall 
only  allude  in  passing  to  the  general  complaints  one  hears  of 
tha  luid  getting  sick  of  clover,  or  the  turnips  being  cankered 
and  diseased,  all  of  which  are  attributed  generally  to  the  too 
freqoent  repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  crops  without  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  alternate  system.    My  opinion  is  that  the  next 
generation  of  agriculturists  will  view  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment how  we  could  have  gone  on  pursuing  the  same 
system*,  so  long  deteriorating  or  retarding  the  fertilising  of 
toe  soil,  keeping  down  the  value  of  the  laud,  and  preventing 
the  free  flow  of  capital  into  it,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  curbing  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  a  tenantry 
who  have  brought  the  agriculture  of  this  country  to  its  pre- 
sent high  position,  and  who,  if  they  get  (air  play  and  freedom 
of  action,  are  calculated  still  to  go  further,  and  invest  not  only 
their  110,  bat  their  £15  or  £30  per  acre,  if  they  see  it  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so  by  a  probable  chance  of  a  return. 
Is  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  let  me  point  to  the  Lothians, 
where  a  system  of  liberal  management  prevails  which  we 
hardly  know  hereabouts.    I  do  not  mean  upon  those  farms 
lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  but  those 
ataatcd  at  distances  which  prevents  their  occupiers  taking  ad- 
vantage of  town  supplies.    Their  cropping  clauses  are  liberal, 
and  the  application  of  manures  liberal,  and  you  have  rents 
paid  and  capital  expended  which  we  have   but   little  idea 
of;  and  yet  over  many  parts  the  seaboard  of  the  Moray  Firth 
we  are  not  much  behind  in  point  of  soil,  and  certainly  none 
in  climate.    My  impression  is  that  if  more  freedom  and  scope 
in  cropping  was  given  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprize  of 
oar  tenantry,  there  would  be  exhibited  a  larger  flow  of  capital 
into  the  soil,  a  larger  produce,  and  consequently  that  higher 
rests  coold  be  afforded,  and  that  by  so  doing  you  would  bene- 
fit the  landlord  by  an  increased  rent,  you  would  benefit  the 
tenant  by  the  larger  proportionate  amount  of  produce,  and  you 
would  benefit  the  country  by  the  larger  employment  of  labour 
and  increased  abundance.    If  there  be  anjr  truth  in  my  senti- 
ments, the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  it  will  be  exhibited ; 
sad  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that  many  men  now  engaged 
in  the  letting  of  land  are  showing,  by  the  conditions  which 
t&ey  are  entering  into  with  tenants  beginning  leases,  that 
they  estimate  the   more  liberal  system   which   I  consider 
accessary  for  the  continued  progress  of  agriculture.    Circum- 
Jkaces  are  fast  changing  around  us ;  and  those  who  have 
wen  farming  for  not  many  years  cannot  but  observe  the  effect 
that  railway  communication  is  causing— giving  us  facilities  for 
carrying  on  our  business  by  personal  locomotion  and  commu- 
nication with  other  parties  and  places,  by  the  immediate  and 
wnrenient  transmission  of  our  live-stock,  our  grain,  and  pota- 
toes, and  by  placing  us  in  a  position  with  relation  to  all  these, 
and  much  more  which  we  aid  not  know  before.    Then,  why 
should  not  full  effect  be  given  to  those  advantages  P  and  why 
should  landed  property  have  an  incubus  upon  it  which  can  so 
easily  be  removed,  but  which,  while  it  lasts,  retards  its  value, 
ud  entails  an  evil  on  all  connected  with  it  P    In  confirmation 
°f  my  views,  I  would  quote  what  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair 
said : "  If  men  were  uniformly  distinguished  by  knowledge  and 
integrity,  covenants  would  not  be  necessary.     In  general, 
however,  the  covenants  in  leases  are  too  numerous  and  too 
«MopHcated.    Unnecessary  restrictions  are  a  great  impediment 
(o  improvements,  by  precluding  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
-xpenmenf,  which  has  proved  the  principal  source  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  prosperous  agriculture ;  also,  to  prescribe  an  in- 
variable mode  of  cropping  for  a  whole  lease  is  generally  absurd 
m  injurious,  and  always  ineffectual  in  promoting  improve- 
aents."    Then,  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Saughton  Mains,  one  of  our 
*4  authorities  in  these  matters,  and  whose  advice  is  more 
«ea  than  perhaps  any  land  valuator  in  Scotland,  stated,  at  a 


late  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture :  "  As  to  cropping, 
I  think  it  desirable  that  the  cropping  clauses  should  be  put  in 
the  negative  form—that  is  to  say,  that  the  tenant  should  not 
have  less  than  a  certain  extent  of  his  land  in  green  crop  and 
grass,  and  not  more  than  a  certain  extent  under  white  crop, 
during  every  year  of  his  lease,  and  at  the  expiry  of  which  he  shall 
leave  the  same  under  a  certain  fixed  rotation,  as  the  case  maybe." 
These  sentiments  1  quite  coincide  in,  and  think  them  ample  for 
both  tenant  and  landlord  in  most  cases.  This  principle  has 
guided  myself  in  advising  those  gentlemen  who  have  consulted 
me,  and  I  could  point  out  various  farms  in  this  county,  which 
have  been  worked  under  liberal  clauses  in  cropping,  and  where 
it  will  be  seen  they  have  not  been  abused,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  both  the  land  and  the  tenant  have  thriven.  I  am  aware 
of  the  practice  of  one  gentleman  in  particular,  whom  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  naming— viz.,  Mr.  Kenneth  Murray,  of 
Geanies,  and  who,  perhaps,  has  more  to  do  in  advising  the 
letting  of  land  than  any  man  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He 
tells  me  that  in  every  case  he  has  to  do  with,  the  circumstances 
of  the  farm  in  question  are  considered  by  themselves,  and 
special  terms  fixed,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  farm,  and 
in  every  case  the  cropping  agreements  are  of  a  very  liberal 
cast  towards  the  tenant,  and  negatively  put,  like  Mr.  Dickson's. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  I  understood  that  the  letting  of  a 
large  arable  farm  in  Ross-shire,  where  the  rent  exceeds  £1,000 
a-year,  was  done  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  the  tenant  to 
crop  as  he  chooses  till  within  the  last  six  years  of  the  termin- 
ation of  the  lease,  and  this  was  done  by  what  is  called  a  small 
landed  proprietor,  and  one  who  is  himself  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  highly  successful  farmer.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that  the  best  security  a  landlord  can  have  is  the  character  of 
his  tenant.  Let  him  be  particular  in  choosing  the  right  sort 
of  man,  one  possessed  of  capital  sufficient  for  the  land  lie  pro- 
poses to  take,  and  whose  character  for  skill  and  industry  stands 
high.  If  he  gets  such  a  tenant,  the  clauses  of  his  lease  may  be 
very  few  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  laying  down  in  a  lease  any  number  of  complicated  clauses 
will  preserve  the  condition  of  the  farm  with  a  bad  tenant.  He 
will  ride  through  them  to  its  destruction,  and  yet  keen  within 
the  law,  and  if  he  at  all  knows  what  he  is  about,  will  so  use 
some  of  those  very  artificial  manures  for  the  impoverishing  in- 
stead of  the  enriching  the  soil.  It  is  quite  true  that,  by  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  he  may  do  no  good  to  himself,  but  he 
will  manage  to  tide  over  a  few  years,  which  perhaps  is  all  he 
looked  for. 

Mr.  M,Kx9Sack  (Ardgye)  said  Mr.  Geddes'  paper  was 
really  perfection  in  itself.  It  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  way 
that  land  should  be  farmed.  He  quite  agreed  with  all  that 
Mr  Geddes  said  in  that  paper.  He  unite  agreed  that  so  long 
as  the  farmers  were  locking  to  their  own  interests,  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  they  would  alter  the  form  of  cultivation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  land — at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  quite  absurd  that  a  farmer  upon  light  and 
strong  land  should  be  restricted  to  one  system.  He  thought 
Mr.  Geddes*  paper  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  forward  his  views. 

Mr.  Yool  (Coulartbank)  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said.  Personally  he  was  not  so  tied  down  as  Mr.  Geddes 
seemed  to  be  in  some  of  his  occupations.  When  a  proprietor 
ties  down  a  tenant  to  certain  clauses,  he  injures  himself  as  well 
as  the  property.  No  tenant  could  be  expected  to  pay  a  large 
rent,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  take  all  he  could  out  of  the 
land.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  for  a  proprietor  to  lay  down  to 
his  tenants  but  one  rotation.  It  was  quite  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend to  crop  heavy  clay  land  in  the  way  they  would  the  light 
land  of  this  country.  He  thought  every  farm  should  stand 
on  a  footing  of  its  own.  In  the  first  place,  every  proprietor 
should  find  a  good  tenant,  and  by  all  means  let  him  crop  the 
farm  iu  any  way  he  likes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lease, 
although  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  he  should  reserve 
the  right  of  having  it  placed  on  a  proper  system,  which  would 
prevent  a  state  of  things  which  might  prove  very  good  for  the 
present  tenant,  but  would  prove  very  bad  for  the  proprietor 
and  succeeding  tenant.  If  a  tenant  got  n  good  proprietor,  he 
ought  to  be  quite  willing  to  become  bound  down  to  a  fixed 
rotation  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  He  hoped  Mr.  Geddes' 
paper  would  go  abroad,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  Harbis  (Earnhill),  as  a  teuanL  rose  to  express  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Geddes.    He  hoped  the  landlords  would  take 
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Iiis  good  advice.  No  man  upon  the  spar  of  the  moment 
coula  properly  comment  upon  or'  reply  to  such  a  paper ;  bat 
lie  was  ouite  sore  that'the  tenantry  would  lie  thankful  to  Mr. 
Geddes  for  having  read  such  a  temperate  paner,  for  it  would 
commend  itself  as  much  for  its  temperance  as  lor  anything  else. 

'  Mr.  Coopsk  (Spynie)  quite  agreed  with  the  most  excellent 
and  exhaustive  paper  which  hid  oeen  read.  The  subject  had 
been  before  the  public  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  fir  years 
back ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  but  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  views  now  expressed  would  be  very  generally  adopted. 
It  was  really  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  grant  liberty  to 
the  tenants  to  fiurm  as  suits  the  land  and  the  times.  He  might 
merely  mention,  as  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done  with 
more  freedom,  that  for  several  years  some  parties  gave  over 
the  cultivation  of  wheat ;  but  prices  advancing,  there  was  a 
neater  breadth  of  it  cultivated.  If  they  adopted  the  more 
liberal  view  in  cultivating  green  crops—potatoes  and  turnips-T- 
it would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Ross  (Shenffstown},  as  a  tenant-farmer,  agreed  with 
every  word  Mr.  Geddes  had  brought  forward.  He  hoped  this 
paser  would  go  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Habjus  suggested  that  the  club  should  pay  the  cost  of 
printing  the  paper,  and  take  any  steps  which  would  tend  to  its 
larger  circulation  over  the  country. 


The  CoaiRM as :  I  suppose  that  recomntendatioa  is  unsoi- 
mously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gsddx$  said  his  object  in  writing  the  paper  wit  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  landlords  as  well  ai  Wore  the 
tenants.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  from  what  he  knew  of  their 
landlords,  that  if  they  had  the  right  information  oa  the  raV 
ject,  they  would  work  upon  it  at  once.  But  if  the  proprietor* 
did  not  know  the  feeling  of  the  tenantry,  how  could  they  act » 
as  to  meet  them  ?  If  they  did  not  know  the  circumstances, 
how  could  they  take  action  regarding  ft?  He  had  told  the 
way  the  land  was  now  being  let  in  the  advanced  districts  of  the 
country ;  and  why  should  they,  who  were  not,  he  thought, 
behind  io  any  way  that  he  could  seer-why  should  they  he  w 
crippled  as  they  were  occasionally  in  obtaining  land  ?  It  wu 
more  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  that  he  should 
give  these  liberal  clauses  than  it  was  for  the  tenant  to  haw 
them,  because  the  tenant's  interest  was  only  a  temporal;  ou. 
And  if  the  proprietors  would  only  give  these  liberal  clsua* 
whichheana  they  all  thought  necessary  for  the  land— it  woatt 
increase  in  value,  and  they  could  afford  to  give  more  for  it,  At 
the  present  moment,  by  putting  these  restrictive  clauses  in  their 
leases,  the  proprietors  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  putting 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets. 


HOW  TO  EXTERMINATE  THE  THISTLE. 


I  have  heard  of  timid  farmers,  quitting  their  homesteads  round 
Fort  Erie  on  account  of  the  invading  Fenians ;  and  X  have 
heard  of  farmers  Quitting  their  homes  tor  rather,  driven  from 
them)  by  the  bold  and  still  advancing  enemy,  the  Canada 
thistle. 

Peter  Shisler  recently  favoured  us  with  his  methods  (also 
his  experience)'  iu  the  1st  of  November  number,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  first  of  this'year's  issue,  offers  a  good 
opportunity  for  fair  criticism.  In  the  first  number,  the  aid  of 
the  steam-plough  was  enlisted  to  do  battle ;  but,  in  this  last 
case,  Peter  Shisler  drops  this  potent  power,  and  is  content 
with  the  cavalrv  plough,  which,  for  all  plans  of  a  wholesale 
character,  is  the  only  one  thing  needed.  The  expense  of 
ploughing  for  a  summer-tallow,  say  four  times,  4  dollars  per 
acre,  cultivating,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  say  another  4  dollars, 
and  aU  to  get  nd  of  the  thistle.  I  will  now  propose  a  system 
entirely  opposed  to  ploughing  or  fallowing :  for,  by  observation, 
I  feel  certain  fallowing  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the 
most  certain  and  infallible  way  to  propagate  the  thistle  by 
wholesale :  for  that  state  or  condition  of  soil  which,  under  the 
effects  of  tallowing,  makes  a  good  seed-bed  for  wheat  makes 
also  the  same  for  the  thistle,  and  at  exactly  the  same  time  j 
for,  at  this  time,  we  frequently  see  (like  a  little  summer  snow- 
storm) the  thistle  with  its  downy  wings  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and  settling  on  the  fallow.  Some  of  this  seed  is  ploughed 
in,  some  harrowed,  and  some  remains  upon  the  top  till  stripped 
of  its  wings :  in  any  case,  it  seeks  no  better  home.  Old  mea- 
dows in  England  have  had  their  patches  of  thistles  for  (per- 
haps) more  than  a  century,  and  tney  never  seem  to  increase ; 
but  now  widely  different  is  the  case  in  arable  lands  the  fields  of 
the  Canadian  farmer  can  sadly  demonstrate. 

In  looking  over  "  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia,"  I  find  some  very 
interesting  and  instructive  information  respecting  the  numerous 
species  of  the  thistle  tribe ;  and  the  Canada  thistle,  as  it  is 
now  called,  has  its  full  share  of  remark.  One  experiment  was 
made  by  planting  a  slip  in  a  garden  in  the  spring ;  and  in  the 
fall  it  was  carefully  dug  up,  the  roots  collected,  washed,  and 
weighed.  They  amounted  to  five  and  a-half  pounds ;  but, 
wftn  all  the  care  to  collect  all  the  roots,  sixty  plants  sprang 
from  pieces  unseen.  Then,  again,  this  plant  has  been  known 
to  send  its  roots  down  nineteen  feet;  and  some  say  much 
further.  It  delights  to  grow  on  ploughed  fields ;  and, 
according  to  London,  the  best  way  to  subdue  them  is  to  lay  or 
seed  the  land  down  with  grass,  and  then  to  cut  them  off  con- 
tinually for  six  or  seven  years ;  and  this  plan  is  recommended 
as  far  better  than  ploughing,  &c.  Now,  before  the  steam 
plousrhs  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  generally, 
should  we  not  look  ahead  for  thirty  years?    Then,  taking 


Loudon's  seven  years,  and  the  steam  plough's  thirty,  I  would 
ask,  "  Is  this  seven-and-thirty  year  system  satisfactory  F  "" 
thistle  is  in  every  sense  a  perennial.  It  does  not  often  flow 
the  first  year,  unless  the  seed  vegetates  early  in  the  fall  5ot . 
if  we  watch  its  growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  we  shsU  find  that 
here,  as  with  other  perennials,  a  provision  of  organic  matter 
has  been  stored  in  the  roots  for  the  reproduction  of  se«? 
formed  shoots  and  leaves.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  m 
from  the  collar  of  the  plant,  we  shall  find  a  health?  sjitt, 
some  one  or  two  inches  long,  to  remain  dormant  till  spnnj , 
and  if  we  examine  the  asparagus  in  like  manner,  we  shall  m 
the  same  provision  at  the  base  of  each  matured  stalk,  but  la 
greater  numbers.  These  embryo  buds  are  exactly  analogy 
to  buds  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Now,  if  we  can  ascertain 
to  a  certainty  from  whence  these  buds  (either  above  or  Wo* 
the  ground)  derive  their  formation,  we  can  then,  by  renoucg 
that  cause,  destroy  any  plant  or  tree. 

I  Jiave  heard  men  that  have  been  assessed  at  13,000  dollars 
a-year,  and  whose  matured  age  is  indicated  by  grey  1<*», 
speak  gravely  on  this  important  question  thus :  There  is a 
time  (an  exact  time)  in  the  age  of  a  certain  moon,  but  tiny  are 
not  quite  sure  which  day  or  nour,  or  whether  it  happens  jj 
day  or  night,  when,  if  they  are  cut  down,  they  will  surely  fce 
killed.  Other  men  of  like  age  will  stand  with  forded  ana 
look  contemptuously.  If  you  ask  why  they  grow  so  n») 
thistles,  and  tell  them  they  can  be  destroyed  as  well  as  cufe> 
vated,  they  will  reply  in  this  wise :  "Don't  you  think  to  tea 
me  anything  about  thistles ;  I  tell  you  they  can't  be  kflW.  ] 
have  now  cultivated  this  land  turned  forty  years,  and  they  art 
just  as  bad  now  as  ever,  and  I  think  a  little  worse,  and  I  nan 
tried  all  sorts  of  ways  and  find  it  no  use^and  I  have  left  off  w 
years  bothering  myself  about  them."  This  class  of  men  can 
only  be  convinced  by  actual  demonstration.  Let  as,  thai 
endeavour  to  convince  one  and  all  that  the  process  of  exter- 
minating thistles  in  ploughed  fields  is  mnch  easier  and  »<# 
certain  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  *dmitted,  and  isfceaj 
of  losing  8  dollars  per  acre,  besides  a  year's  crop,  the  ana? 
shall  be  convinced  that  he  is  a  clear  gainer  by  adopting  i»» 
a  process.  Peter  Shisler  speaks  of  three  ways  that  havepwua 
successful :  Erst,  cutting  off  below  the  surface  so  as  tolea« 
a  hollow,  which  will  cause  them  to  rot ;  the  second  is  to  *• 
them ;  the  third  is  frequent  ploughing*.  The  latter  plan  u» 
been  shown  to  be  the  principal  if  not  the  only  wsj  »  Jff 
extension;  while  it  occasionally  cfcatrors  the  old  jw^v." 


ensures  a  more  numerous  young  one.    xne  second  u  to  pww 
them,  which  as  soon  as  proposed  is  abandoned  by  reason 
its  inapplicability.    The  first  is  the  correct  one  to  meet ,11. 
cases,  including  that  of  thistle*  growing  round  stumps,  m 
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fence*,  4c.  To  make  it  clearly  understood,  the  writer  should 
hive  slated  it  what  time  or  times  this  operation  should  he 
performed.   I  wilJ  endeavour  to  supplement  this  defect. 

The  writer  of  the  steam  plough  remedy  mentions  one  plan 
iliai  will  not  kill  them— namely,  that  "you  may  hoe  or  cut 
them  off  tea  times  without  effect."  Here  we  hare  two  plans 
brouzht  forward — one  that  will,  and  one  that  will  not  kill  the 
thistle.  Teter  Shisler,  I  think,  is  astray  when  he  says  the 
subject  of  his  letter  has  become  almost  threadbare.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  drop  the  subject  when  we  see  field  after 
iehi  stripped  of  this  invading  scourge  as  fast  as  we  now  see 
them  taken  possession  of.  This  year  I  have  seen  props  of 
grain,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  made  up  fully  fifty  per 
cent,  of  thistles.  Permit  me  to  give  the  results  of  my  limited 
experience,  and  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  younger  men,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  the  aged  and  grey- 
hutoL  To  exterminate  either  weed,  useful  plant,  or  tree,  I 
am  persuaded  the  most  effective  method  is  the  exhaustive 
principle,  reduced  to  simple  practice.  During  the  first  spring 
if  my  residence  in  Canada  I  planted  about  four  hundred 
rhubarb  plants,  and  by  August  following  they  had  attained  a 
large  ike  and  vigorous  growth.  An  old  female  neighbour 
uw  to  make  some  purchases,  and  passing  this  particular 
cliatation  of  rhubarb,  she  at  once  drew  up,  and  in  on  earnest, 
bat  friendly  manner,  requested  of  me  to  pluck  it,  and  take  it  to 
u&rket  ana  make  something  of  it,  as  the  frost  would  come 
by-md-bye,  and  destroy  it  all.  I  demurred,  but  she  insisted. 
laid, "  What  shall  we  do  for  a  crop  next  year  P"  She  replied, 
"  It  will  grow  again ;  I  have  some  roots  this  year,  and  I  have 
Rocked  the  last  leaves  off  this  very  day."  After  the  growing 
season  had  commenced  next  year,  1  asked  my  kind  adviser  how 
her  rhubard  was  growing.  She  replied, "  Ah,  man,  it  never 
grew  any  more."  Last  year  I  cultivated  a  piece  of  mangold 
TurUel  for  a  turner,  choosing  as  foul  a  piece  of  land  for 
thistles  as  Canada  can  exhibit.  In  starting,  I  said,  "  Now  if 
thii  simple  process  of  mine  annihilates  the  thistle  what  will 
von  say  ?»  "  Say,"  be  replied,  "  why,  that  it  is  effectual ;  but 
I  don't  believe  it."  I  saw  him  this  fall,  and  without  asking 
kjn,  he  told  me  that  not  one  thistle  has  made  its  appearance 
since.  J  had  applied  the  exhaustive  system,  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded. Lest  year,  also,  a  young  farmer  asked  me  to  go  with 
w  to  look  at  &  piece  of  carrots.  I  found  it  an  excellent 
crop,  and  about  two  inches  high ;  also  a  perfect  crop  of 
thistles  about  fifteen  inches  high.  They  had  ueen  neglected 
for  want  of  time.  He  then  took  me  to  another  field  where 
there  was  growing  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  telling  me  this 
piece  of  ground  was  quite  as  bad  as  what  I  had  seen ;  yet  here 
there  were  no  thistles.  I  inquired  how  he  had  managed.  He 
said  he  had  to  keep  the  ground  hoed  down  to  save  his  crop.  I 
asked  if  he  allowed  any  of  the  tops  of  the  thistle  to  ripen :  he 
aid  No.  Now,  this  young  man  bad  no  idea  that  hoeing  them 
had  destroyed  them.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  interest- 
ing subject  discussed  in  the  vardeneri  Chronicle  (edited  by 
that  master-mind,  Dr.  Iondley).  The  subject  was,  the  Brake- 
fern.  In  a  district  of  England  there  was  a  common,  on  which 
the  native  crop  consisted  principally  of  the  brake-fern.  This 
plant  yielded  every  fall,  when  ripe,  a  crop  for  bedding  for 
rattle,  4c.  The  deman4  gradually  increased.  Different  parties 
(to  secure  their  sunply)  began  to  mow  them  before  they  were 
ripe,  and  this  continued  till  they  effected  the  destruction  of 
'be  plant,  and  so  cut  off  their  supply,  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  So  in  like  manner  if  you  mow  off  the  asparagus 
stalks  jost  as  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  (say,  at  the 
end  of  August),  it  will  not  live  to  bear  the  second  repetition. 
•*caase  the  scource  whence  the  supply  of  newly-organized 
matter  comes  is  removed,  and  no  buds  are  formed  around  the 
toe  of  the  stalks. 

Since  reading  of  the  destruction  of  the  brake-fern  I  have 
"peruuentcd  (and  doubtless  thousands  of  others  Have  also)  on 
*Q6  of  the  most  obstinate  of  weeds,  and  find  no  weed,  plant, 
w  tree,  that  will  not  succumb  to  the  treatment  of  only  re- 
Bjpvini  its  (green  leaves.  Take,  for  instance,  a  seedling  of  any 
of  the  Brassica  tribes,  as  turnips,  and  remove  its  first  pair  of 
tores,  and  you  at  once  destroy  the  plant.  Although  the  roots 
we  perfectly  healthy,  they  possess  no  power  or  faculty  of  pre- 
ptriug  any  food  even  for  their  own  extension.  But  when  the 
Jialb  is  formed,  they  will  pnt  forth,  and  bear  the  removal  of  many 
tous;  yet  the  end  is  certain— namely,  exhaustion.  There 
ire  many  plants,  the  roots  of  which  take  much  more  time  to 
«nan5t  of  their  stqre  of  organic  matter  than  the  thistle ;  for 


instance,  parsley,  cloves,  horse-radish,  couch-grass,  brake- 
ferm,  and  the  common  dock. 

The  thistle  will  always  yield  most  readily  to  the  following 
treatment :  Grow  it  in  the  shade,  where  it  will  be  compelled  to 
elongate  (but  deprived  of  the  power  to  elaborate*),  aha  so  ex- 
haust the  root  of  its  store.  JBut  first,  let  us  glance  at  the 
farmer's  ordinary  routine  of  operations,  and  see  now  unerring 
and  successful  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  propagating  this 
bold,  undaunted,  aud  dangerous  invader ;  then  by  reversing 
this  routine,  see  if  it  cannot  be  expelled.  The  farmer's  usual 
practice  is  to  put  iu  his  winter  wheat  on  fallow  ground,  and,  as 
aforesaid,  no  better  preparation  could  possibly  be  made  for  the 
propagation  of  the  thistle  by  seed.  The  next  misfortune  fol- 
lows as  a  rule,  almost  without  exception ;  timothy  is  sown  with 
clover,  or  timothy  alone,  aud  this  ensures  only  once  mowing, 
generally  about  the  middle  of  July,  just  when  the  thistle  is 
matured ;  and  although  the  seed  may  not  be  fully  ripe  when 
cut,  they  ripen  afterwards,  in  the  some  manner  as  we  see  in 
grain  after  wing  cut.  In  such  heads,  I  have  seen  in  the  spring 
young  plants  issuing  forth  as  thick  as  you  may  see  young  clover 
from  a  seed-head,  4itcr  the  mowing  of  this  crop  of  timothy, 
the  thistle  again  puts  forth  another  healthy  crop  of  leaves, 
which  now  can  luxuriate  in  the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun 
and  air,  and  so  continue  to  the  beginning  of  November,  leaving 
the  root  stronger  in  atored-up  matter  than  in  the  spring. 
Now,  can  this  be  altered  P  Yes.  Sow  clover  for  the  time 
without  timothy,  and  strain  a  point  to  mow  it  twice,  and  you 
will  assuredly  succeed.  Now  take  two  thistles  in  the  following 
positions,  and  pause  a  little  on  the  extreme  difference.  Look 
first  at  the  thistle,  the  leaves  of  which,  sav,  are  six.  inches 
wing  in  unobstructed  sunshine  and  air;  see  what  % 


bright  glossy  green  it  assumes,  how  fierce  its  prickles  look, 
most  acutely  suggestive  of  the  annoyance  of  treading  on  It 
with  naked  feet,  or  pulling  it  up  with  our  hands. 

Now  turn  to  a  feeble  specimen,  overwhelmed  in  a  heavy  crop 
of  clover,  with  a  bunch  of  pale  and  sickly-looking  leaves  at  the 
top,  bnt  none  at  the  bottom ;  draw  them  through  your  hand, 
and  they  will  not  hurt  you.  Light  and  shade  make  aU  the 
difference.  Cut  off  the  one  growing  exposed,  and  it  will  soon 
push  forth  more  leaves,  which  may  be  repeated  perhaps  ten 
times  (as  the  steam-plough  writer  lias  said),  and  the  reason  is 
tliis :  as  soon  as  the  leaves  put  forth,  they  begin  to  organize 
and  throw  back  to  the  root  as  much  as  it  has  cost  for  their 
production  j  but  cut  off  the  light  and  air,  and  the  case  is  re- 
versed. The  thistle  grown  in  the  clover  has  from  the  first  been 
growing  in  the  shade,  and  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  clover 
to  reach  the  light,  producing  thus  its  attenuated  form,  because 
its  growth  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  clover,  and 
growing  in  this  condition  it  has  extracted  its  whole  substance 
from  the  root,  without  making  any  returns,  and,  consequently, 
the  root  has  lost  just  so  much  of  its  substance.  In  the  second 
crop,  there  will  be  the  same  disparity  of  growth  between  clover 
and  thistle,  only  the  latter  will  be  much  more  feeble,  so  that 
when  the  second  cutting  takes  place,  the  thistle  is  fairly  subbued, 
but  not  quite  destroyed.  To  complete  the  destruction,  plough 
the  lay  down  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  by  this  time  what 
little  power  is  left  in  the  root  will  be  exerted  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  some  feeble  leaves,  for  so  Ions  as  there  is  active  sap  in 
the  plant  it  must  have  lungs  to  breathe  (during  the  growing 
season),  or  it  will  snrely  die ;  and  by  ploughing  them  down,  no 
leaves  are  left  as  working  agents  to  elaborate  qr  digest  food, 
to  be  stored  in  the  root  to  produce  the  plant  for  next  year. 
With  this  treatment  the  thistle  is  doomed,  no  matter  of  how 
long  standing,  or  how  numerous.  The  following  has  been  my 
method  of  managing  the  clover  crop.  In  the  mil  of  the  first 
year,  do  not  feed  it  off  after  the  middle  of  September,  and  if  it 
be  not  strong,  not  at  all.  After  the  ground  is  frozen  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  bear  the  cart  or  waggon,  a  dressing  of  half- 
rotten  manure  must  be  applied.  Scatter  it  evenly  from  the 
waggon.  This  is  to  ensure  two  things — to  prevent  frost-lifting 
in  the  spring,  and  to  ensure  two  crops;  the  first  to  be 
cut  as  soon  as  it  is  in  full  bloom,  not  a  brown  head  must 
be  seen.  When  the  crop  is  removed,  apply  a  dressing 
of  plaster  without  loss  of  time.  The  first  crop  wifi 
(as  a  rule)  be  always  ready  from  the  twenty*  first  to 
the  30th  of  June ;  the  latter,  Vo  months  after.  The  last 
might  be  a  little  more  matured.  Now,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  lay  must  be  ploughed  down  after  the  first,  or  the  second 
crop ;  hut  so  long  as  it  remains,  it  must  have  a  slight  dressing 
of  manure  in  the  fall  tor  protection,  and  the  second  crop  is 
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certain.  la  regard  to  the  process  of  making  or  caring  the 
following  hints  may  be  useful.  If  the  weather  be  line,  it  will 
need  but  once  taming.  Never  put  it  in  cock ;  for  by  so  doing 
the  leaves  will  drop  from  the  stalk  when  spread  abroad  again 
to  dry.  In  showery  weather  it  is  much  more  likely  to  saner 
than  timothy ;  for  when  once  wet,  after  being  withered,  it 
will  take  twice  as  long  to  dry  j  consequently,  a  little  more 
prudence  is  necessary.  Never  put  it  in  a  barn,  or  other  build- 
ing, but  always  in  a  stack.  Twenty  acres  of  clover  will  (on 
the  average)  yield  SO  tons,  and  30  tons  make  one  good-sited 
stack,  28  feet  long,  by  sixteen  wide.  If  this  stack  were  to  be 
thatched,  it  could  not  be  safely  done  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, by  reason  of  its  sweating ;  but  when  correctly  done, 
clover  thas  secured  makes  the  very  best  of  hay,  and  always 
commands  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  ton  more  than  other 
hay  in  the  English  markets.  "Thatching  at  this  time  of 
year !"  the  farmer  may  say :  "I  have  not  time."  Be  it  so ; 
then  get  some  good  lumber  boards,  14  feet  long,  and  they  will 
last  a  number  of  years  with  care,  and  are  more  easily  removed 
as  the  stack  is  being  consumed ;  and  let  no  farmer  think  it  a 
hardship  to  have  one  stack  of  old  hay  to  commence  the  winter 
with.  Hay  pnt  in  stacks  is  considered  in  its  prime  at  one  year 
old.  Now,  suppose  this  clover-growing  system  only  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  thistle,  then  surely  it  is  worth  some- 
thing ;  for,  supposing  the  fanner  had  to  consume  the  whole  of 
it  on  his  farm  at  the  present  time,  I  contend  the  hay  would  be 
worth  to  him  at  least  5  dollars  per  ton,  which  for  the  two 
crops,  say,  3  tons,  would  bring  in  15  dollars  per  acre ;  then 
allowing  him  for  cultivating  the  extreme  sum  of  14  dollars  per 
acre,  he  would  clear  1  dollar,  instead  of  losing  10  for  fallow- 
ing. There  are  thousands  of  farms  that  would  be  much  bene- 
fited if  this  system  were  adopted.  Sell  the  crop  in  the  form 
of  mutton,  wool,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese ;  milch  cows  ask  for 
no  better  food,  with  an  alternate  feed  of  mangold  and  carrots. 
Sheep  will  fatten  freely  in  winter  on  the  same,  with  a  few 
turnips.  Horses  (if  not  worked  too  hard)  need  nothing  more, 
save  a  few  roots  of  that  generous  yielding  crop,  the  Belgian 
carrot.  Then,  in  spring  or  fall,  the  fanner  has  got  at  hand 
what  ought  to  give  him  as  much  pleasure  to  behold  as  dollar 
bills,  namely  a  comely  heap  of  manure;  with  this,  he  must 
not  begrudge  the  sum  required  to  buy  a  liberal  quantity  of 
bone-dust,  an  outlay  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  his  root 
crops.    Then  his  farm  will  grow,  or  become  more  fertile,  in- 


stead of  deserving  the  bad  character  "runout"  Oaevori 
more  about  the  clover  stack.  Scarcely  one  season  could  p& 
before  this  hay  would  rival  any  other  in  the  market ;  thea  no 
other  crop  would  pay  the  tamer  better.  It  should  sot  be 
loaded  up  like  loose  straw,  but  cut  out  (with  a  good  hay-kaoe} 
in  parallelograms,  3|  by  2  feet,  each  piece  weighing  &W  40 
or  50  pounds,  which  will  make  a  snug  load  by  laying  two  ii 
breadth.  They  need  not  have  bands,  but  two  stout  rope)  to 
unload  with ;  while  one  is  being  deposited  the  other  might  l* 
fixing  ready  to  be  hauled  up. 

The  20  acres  of  clover  ley,  ploughed  down,  must  absolutely 
be  followed  by  a  root-crop ;  say  5  acres  of  potatoes,  5  sera 
of  turnips,  3  of  mangold,  and  2  of  carrots ;  and  to  eiw  the 
jaded  ground  a  fair  chance  to  recuperate,  crop  it  with  the  am 
roots  toe  second  year,  only  shift  their  position ;  the  fume: 
will  then  have  plenty  of  food,  to  feed  plenty  of  stock  duiag 
winter.  As  a  rule,  permit  me  to  say,  never  manure  for  ut 
grain,  or  potatoes;  reserve  all  for  other  roots  and  greet. 
The  next  thing  to  consider  is,  how  to  manage  thistles  grotiif 
about  stumps  and  fences.  They  must  be  cut  with  a  spud  doe 
to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  June,  and  again  at  the  begimiig 
of  September,  and  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  leaves  to  ripen, 
and  these  also  will  then  disappear.  This  work  might  be  set 
by  little  contracts  to  juvenile  members  of  the  family;  or  this 
failing,  to  neighbours'  children,  and  this  too  without  depriving 
them  of  schooling.  Any  boy  or  girl,  ten  years  and  upwards. 
can  be  taught  the  use  or  a  spud  in  five  minutes. 

The  above  (may  I  call  it  a  system)  put  into  rigid  practice 
will  prove  the  true  panacea  for  the  evil  m  question,  and  other 
perennials  will  fare  no  better.  No  more  appeals  to  the  mm 
Dy  the  magician  or  enchanter  j  let  her  more  silently  in  hff 
orbit,  without  blaming  or  praising  her,  as  having  any  lot  or 
part  in  the  matter,  save  only,  when  the  tanner  has  tana  to 
repose  after  tea,  he  may  sally  forth  and  (it  may  be  half-a-doiffi 
in  family)  all  with  spuds  in  nand,  for  half-an-honr,  and  attack 
some  secret  patch  of  the  thistles  under  the  "  enchanting  ligfaf 
of  the  much-abused  moon. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  clover  ley  is  quite  dry,  nab  i 
harrow  of  brush,  or  brushes,  like  an  equilateral  tnangje,  aai 
with  one  horse-harrow  twice,  and  cross-ways.  This  «il) 
crumble  to  pieces  any  remaining  lumps,  and  leave  the  snr&ee 
renewed,  for  which  the  clover  wifl  express  itself  graters),  aft* 
the  first  warm  shower.— Publicola,  in  Canada  Farmer. 


REPOET    ON    BIRDS. 


BT    M.    L.    DUJTLAP. 


[We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following  from  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  America. — Eds.  Prairie  Farmer.'] 

In  this  bird-investigation  we  need  accurate  observations  in- 
stead of  theory.  Facts  are  worth  more  than  the  fancies  of  the 
poets,  who  have  from  time  to  time  defended,  not  only  our  song 
birds,  but  those  of  beautiful  plumage ;  while  they  have  con- 
signed kites,  hawks,  and  mousing  owls  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  shot  gun.* 

If  we  And  that  kites,  hawks,  and  owls  destroy  mice  and  other 
vermin,  we  should  certainly  protect  them ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  robin  gives  us  his  morning  carol  to  clear  his  throat 
for  cherries,  we  may  consider  between  the  value  of  his  music 
and  the  market  price  of  cherries.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be 
hasty  in  our  conclusions,  but  do  even-handed  justice  though 
the  neavens  fall — with  the  skylark. 

I  must  confess  that  my  birds  are  well  behaved,  taking  but  a 
limited  share  of  toD,  and  that  in  a  very  modest  way.  Last 
season  I  liad  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  the  Early 


May  cherries,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  birds  ate  one  or  two 
bushels,  just  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  taste  for  this  fruit.  Some 
one  may  ask  if  I  have  not  made  a  compact  with  the  birds— they 


to  forbear  to  eat  my  cherries,  and  I  in  turn  to  defend  tliem  be- 
fore the  august  tribunals  of  the  people.  No  such  thing :  I 
deny  the  soft  impeachment.  Aforetime  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate ;  for  of  the  only  crop  of  Delaware  grapes  that  I  have 
grown,  the  cedar  birds  took  over  half,  and  they  have  been 
quite  free  to  sample  my  Black  Caps  and  Purple  Canes. 


"  Exempt  this  year  from  their  depredations,  can  yonaptrf 
the  same  immunity  the  next  P"  Yes,  under  the  same  eondkiM 
of  things.  "  Please  tell  us  what  they  are."  So  I  will.  Thf 
native  forest  is  five  miles  distant,  my  fruit  farm  having  bees 
carved  out  of  the  "  Grand  Prairie*  where  it  sweep  do" 
towards  the  vermillion  of  the  Wabash,  to  the  west ;  within  the 
vision  of  a  field-glass  are  the  fringes  of  timber  that  border  the 
lazy  Sangamon;  naif  way  is  Copper  slough,  the  head  wata 
of  the  Kaskaskia,  winding  its  silent  way  amid  the  rank  sedgf 
grass  of  its  marshy  borders,  innocent  of  forest  growth. 

The  wrens  and  robins  love  the  prairie,  and  delight  to  rest  is 
its  humble  clumps  of  hazel  and  wud  plum,  and  especially  htm 
to  make  their  summer  home  about  the  abode  of  man,  aid  *- 
tween  feeding  on  noxious  insects,  seeds,  and  berries,  ui<j 
chirp  and  sing,  with  the  honest  intention  to  discharp  w 
rent  due  to  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  in  the  most  satisisctorj 
manuer. 

The  cedar-bird,  the  blue-jay,  and  birds  of  this  class  w*U 
the  old  forest,  or  along  its  borders  where  man  has  hewn  <nn 
his  home ;  but  of  these  birds  I  do  not  propose  to  diseonrse ; 
they  are  not  my  birds,  bat  belong  to  the  woodland  proper,  w 
no  blue-jay  ever  sends  his  dissonant  notes  athwart  my  pr»H* 
home,  nor  does  the  oriole  hang  his  pensile  nest  on  the  swaw»S 
branches  of  my  apple  trees.  The  wrens  and  the  whins  ««' 
to  me  in  force,  with  an  occasional  blackbird,  iiioeiint>«* 
martin,  cat-bird  and  swallow.  These  eat>  sleep,  sing,. "d  war 
their  young  in  my  grounds.  Sometimes  the  cedar-wra  p*.^ 
me  a  visit,  but  I  have  never  invited  bim  to  a  social  eusanij 
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with  utaers  of  my  feathered  friends,  for  be  if  a  sort  of  sneak 
thief  from  the  distant  grove,  from  whence  he  makes  forays 
os  the  crops  of  small  fruits.  The  sap-sucker  stops  on  his  way 
to  the  north,  and  again  on  his  return,  and  leaves  his  mark ; 
bit  he  is  always  careful  to  go  above  the  line  made  by  the  soda 
rah,  sod  when  that  extends  upward  among  the  branches,  he 
nan  on.  Why  he  has  such  an  aversion  to  washes  of  this 
kiod  I  do  not  know,  for  he  does  not  stop  long  enough  to  ask 
or  answer  any  questions.  He  mainly  follows  along  the  fringes 
of  river  forest,  and  only  stragglers  wing  their  cheerless  way 
am  the  long  sweeps  that  make  up  the  "  Grand  Prairie ;"  they 
esaaot  stop  to  breakfast  on  grass,  and  are  thankful  to  find  some 
stray  orchard  whereon  to  make  a  feast.  The  damage  he  does 
to  prairie  orchards  is  inconsiderable.  But  where  Lake  Miehi- 
ga  «new  westward,  their  numbers  increase  in  this  eul  de  sac, 
ad  they  do  no  small  amount  of  mischief,  not  only  on  the 
apple,  hot  the  conifers  and  mountain  ash.  Citiscns  there- 
wiy  have  my  gracious  permission  to  shoot  them — when  they 

00  etteh  them. 

The  robins  and  wrens  become  almost  domesticated ;  they 
appear  to  understand  our  wants,  and  direct  their  energies  ac- 
wdiBgiy.  Our  hired  men  work  for  wages,  board,  and  wath- 
iftf;  these  birds  ask  no  wages,  only  board  in  part,  and  do  their 
em  washing :  this  is  certainly  very  reasonable  on  their  part. 

1  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  quails,  of  which  one  or 
wire  corevs  make  their  homo  with  me :  they  never  appear  to 
*»k  anything,  even  in  the  way  of  food,  and  yet  they  must  do  a 
aige  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  insect  eating.  In  com- 
aoa  with  the  robin  they  are  fond  of  the  wild  strawberry ;  and 
jut  here  is  the  whole  secret  of  my  good  understanding  with 
the  robin.  In  the  beginning,  that  is,  when  I  first  pnt  the  steel 
<%er  into  the  virgin  soil  of  u  Rural  Home,"  the  Earlv 
Scarlet  and  McAvoy's  superior  strawberries  were  freely  planted, 
ud  the  robins  as  freely  fed  on  them ;  of  course  they  planted 
the  leedf  under  every  newly-set  orchard  tree,  and*  as  there  was 
Wt  a  narrow  strip  along  the  rows  uncultivated,  these  bird- 
planted  strawberries  grew  and  flourished,  and  extended  theni- 
■etat  along  the  orchard  rows.  Now,  Mr.  Cock  Robin  is  a 
anaotssmr  in  fruit,  and  very  much  prefers  the  full  ripe  straw- 
tary  to  half  ripened  cherry,  for  we  send  the  cherry  to  market 
Wn  it  is  fairly  ripe ;  his  taste  is  therefore  for  the  strawberry 
a  preference  to  the  w  Earlv  May."  I  doubt  if  he  will  eat  the 
Urge  English  Horello  at  all,  at  least  he  has  not  mine,  and  they 
hang  os  the  tree  until  dead  ripe. 

_  All  through  the  spring  my  grounds  are  kept  nearly  clear  of 
loads,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  nest  of  caterpillars  is  to  be 
found  throughout  its  whole  extent  of  over  a  hundred  acres  of 
orchard  and  shelter-belts.  As  the  crop  of  wild  strawberries 
b^iss  to  diminish,  Mr.  Robin  turns  fiis  attention  for  a  few 
ftan  to  the  dosing  scene  of  the  Blaek  Caps  and  Purple  Canes, 
ma  no  doubt  would  be  thankful  to  have  us  plant  the  "  Miami  " 
to  extend  the  season ;  and,  if  the  so-called  overbearing  sorts 


would  produce  a  crop,  no  doubt  he  would  give  us  an  extra 
twitter  and  a  song  for  the  favour  of  an  extended  plantation  of 
these. 

In  the  spring,  just  as  the  plongh  turns  up  the  dormant  in- 
sects from  their  winter  hybernation  and  leaves  them  exposed  to 
the  chill  air,  the  crow-blackbird  is  at  my  heels,  picking  up  these 
fellows  before  they  cease  to  be  astonished  at  their  sudden  un- 
covering. Writers  on  rural  economy  have  often  commended 
the  bird  for  getting  the  early  worm,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
reflect  upon  the  sad  condition  of  the  worm.  In  this  case,  at 
least,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  early  spring  instead  of  the 


'early 


that  is  alluded  to,  and  that  the  blackbird  had 


an  opportunity  to  rid  us  of  our  insect  enemies.  I  concur  in 
this  new  of  the  subject.  After  the  corn  is  planted  and  its  tiny 
blades  begin  to  appear,  he  admonishes  me  that  it  is  time  to 
commence  its  culture,  "  Put  in  the  snlkey  plough,1'  he  twit- 
ters, M  for  I  must  have  them ;  scratching  for  them  is  not  my 
forte ;  stir  the  soil  that  I  may  get  them ;  stir  the  soil  that  the 
sun  and  air  raav  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  put 
them  beyond  their  power  to  be  injured ;  if  you  don't  I  shall 
have  to  make  a  few  partial  meals  out  of  the  corn  itself,  yet  I 

E refer  the  worms.'1  We  heed  this  modest  request  of  our  honest 
lack  friend,  and  he  has  never  disappointed  us  in  this  respect. 
Of  course  no  foraging  boys  are  permitted  to  disturb  his  young 
amid  the  leafy  shelters  of  the  orchard. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  join  the  com- 
mittee in  a  general  report,  and  therefore  have  my  say  as  an  in- 
dividual member.  The  other  members  ought  to  know  their 
own  birds  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  good  and  bad  habits, 
which  they  will  no  doubt  do,  when  we  shall  have  some  re- 
liable data  to  offer  the  society. 

I  do  not  permit  any  boy  with  deadly  run  to  kill  or  maim 
any  of  my  birds.  Even  the  mousing  owl  and  the  pouncing 
hawk  shall  have  my  protection,  and,  when  the  latter  hovers 
over  the  barn-yard,  with  mischief  in  his  eye,  I  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  gyratory  motion  of  my  finger  and  thumb,  with  the 
remark,  "  Well,  old  fellow,  you  had  better  go  back  to  mousing, 
for  Chanticleer  has  just  retired  under  the  Conifers  with  his 
family,  and  is  safe  beyond  your  reach." 

Were  I  located  near  some  river,  forest,  or  in  the  nook  of 
some  prairie  grove,  where  the  feathered  tribe  should  decide  to 
feast  on  my  fruits  and  make  no  adequate  return,  but  after 
dinner  go  back  to  the  leafy  dells  of  their  forest  home  to  do 
their  singing,  I  might  have  a  different  report  to  make.  But 
my  birds  eat,  sleep,  sing,  and  rear  their  young  on  my  grounds, 
except  (as  I  said  Wore)  the  cedar-bird  comes  over  from  the 
grove  on  special  occasions,  much  to  my  annoyance. 

Prairie  chickens  will  eat  the  bnds  from  the  young  beans,  but 
they  only  do  so  in  the  distant  field. 

On  the  whole,  my  birds  require  less  pay  for  the  same  labour 
than  any  man  that  I  can  hire,  and  as  present  advised  they  shall 
be  continued  on  the  list  of  employes  for  an  indefinite  period. 


FIELD    MICE. 
[translated  prom   the   "l'echo  oe  l'agricultttre."] 


field  mice  appear  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  in  one 
locality,  sometimes  in  another,  causing  ravages  during 
Buy  consecutive  years,  and  then  suddenly  disappear. 
Tbe  following  history  of  these  little  marauders  is  taken 
from  the  agricultural  journals,  which  are  now  annually 
copied  about  them : 

from  the  year  1859  M.  Charpentier  Courtin  pointed 
°<it  to  the  Imperial  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture 
the  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims  of  an  in- 
namerable  quantity  of  mice  of  the  wood  or  meadow - 
oumae  (Vole)  species.  At  Clermont-les-Fermes,  depart- 
"wat  TAisne,  a  country  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
we  remember  having  seen  at  different  periods  these  field 
ju*  in  numbers  so  great  that  scarcely  any  crops  were 
harvested.  For  some  years  it  appears  that  that  country 
lj  again  threatened  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  alow- 
trotting  gentry,  In  1866,  my  neighbour,  M.  de  Brotonne, 


mayor  and  farmer,  promised  one  day  to  hit  ploughmen  a 
centime  for  every  mouse  thejr  brought  home  from  the 
fields.  They  started  in  the  morning  at  four  o'clock  to 
plough  a  clover  field.  In  the  evening  they  brought  home 
a  basket-full  of  these  quadrupeds,  and  on  counting  them 
there  were  more  than  1,500.  Fifteen  hundred  mice  on 
less  than  two  hectares  (4  a.  3  r.  30  p.)  of  land ! 

In  1867  the  example  set  by  M.  Brotonne  was  followed 
by  almost  all  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
more  than  once,  were  astonished  at  the  incredible  number 
of  mice  brought  home  to  them  nt  night.  My  ploughmen, 
in  ploughing  certain  fields,  killed  for  me  per  day  each 
from  300  to  400  and  even  500  of  these  rodeut*.  Now, 
they  ploughed  at  the  most  40  acres  (119}  square  yards 
each),  which  would  make  more  than  1,000  mice  per 
hectare.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  exaggera- 
tion on  my  part.    M.  BeWond  saw  two  boys  following  a 
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plough,  jarmed  with  flexible  sticks,  who  killed  1,700  mice 
m  one  day. 

For  many  years  I  have  attentively  studied  the  multi- 
plication of  these  animals.  I  hare  observed  their  migra- 
tions from  field  to  field,  and  have  attempted  by  many 
means  to  destroy  them,  and  I  now  present  the  results  of 
the  numerous  observations,  and  the  reflections  they  have 
suggested,  to  the  agricultural  public,  hoping  that  if  occasion 
occurs  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  1863  there  were  very  few  mice  in  our  fields,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  look  closely  amongst  the  lucerne  to  dis- 
cover a  few  small  round  holes,  the  certain  signs  of  their 
presence.  The  following  years  their  numbers  increased, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  any  great  injury. 

In  1865  the  ravages  caused  were  more  considerable;  for 
not  only  the  artificial  pastures,  but  the  whitlow  and  other 
grasses  (Jarcaux  and  great  dravi&res)  had  to  suffer.  The 
wheat  crop,  except  here  and  there  of  some  empty  spaces, 
was,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  perfectly  successful. 

In  1866  the  evil  enormously  increased,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  it  was  reported  that  the  mice  were  every- 
where, and  had  spread  tnemselves  over  the  whole  district. 
The  wheat,  and  even  the  oats,  the  crops  of  which  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  heavy  rains  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  were  attacked.  There  were  mice  under  all 
the  sheaves  and  swarths. 

The  winter  of  1866-7  having  been  very  mild,  the  mice 
multiplied  enormously :  the  lucernes,  clovers,  and  other 
plants,  all  gnawed  at  the  crown,  would  not  make  any 
shoots  in  the  spring,  and  large  breadths  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  wheat,  were  ploughed  up.  I  have  seen  colzas,  that 
were  magnificent  in  the  antumn,  so  gnawed  in  the  month 
of  February  that  it  was  necessary  to  plough  them  up. 
Very  little  food  was  harvested  this  year.  As  to  the  wheat, 
His  not  worth  speaking  of;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  must  be  the  crop  in  the  countries  infested  by  the 
field  mice,  as  badly  as  it  was  everywhere  else.  An  old 
farmer,  of  the  most  respectable  standing,  and  mayor  of  his 
commune,  Bays  of  1867  :  "  I  have  been  a  fanner  for  forty 
years,  and  never  had  so  bad  a  harvest." 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding,  the  starting  point  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  mice  is,  above  all,  traced  to  the 
lucerne.  This  fact  has  been  stated  in  other  countries  for 
a  long  time.  M.  Bourgeois,  a  farmer  in  La  Beauce,  observed 
m  1859  that  the  field  mice,  in  preference,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  light  soils,  attacking  especially  the  lucerne 
and  sainfoin.  This  judicious  remark,  which  corroborates 
my  observations,  I  shall  complete.  The  field  mice  love  a 
soil  in  which  they  find  galleries  ready  made,  and  these  are 
found  where  there  are  moles.  Now  the  moles  work  wil- 
lingly in  light,  mellow  soils,  but  we  rarely  find  them  in 
strong  compact  soils.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  see 
the  field  mice  generally  in  light  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  carnivorous  animals,  in  order  to  withstand 
bad  weather,  must  find  in  the  soil  a  supply  of  food  which 
never  fails  them,  and  this  is  furnished  in  the  lucernes  and 
sainfoins,  which  are  made  up  of  long  and  large  roots,  to 
which  they  are  partial,  and  they  can  subsist  in  the  fields 
of  these  plants  when  they  are  destroyed  everywhere  else. 
The  fields  of  lucerne  and  sainfoin  are  therefore  the  chief 
centres  of  production  of  the  mice.  If  we  neglect  to 
examine  them,  ir  order  to  destroy  them  while  they  are 
few  in  number,  they  will  propagate  there  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  They  commence  by  destroying  those  productive 
fields,  and  end  by  invading  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  centre  of  production  quite  exceptional 
and  accidental,  but  whieh  I  ought  to  mention.  It  is  that 
of  the  hay  or  corn  cocks  remaining  a  lone  time  in  .the 
fields.  After  the  plentiful  harvests  of  1864  and  1865i 
wheat  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  there  were  at  Cler- 
mont and  Hs  environs  a  gnat  number  of  cooks  or  stacks 
which  remained  in  the  fields  more  than  two  years.    The 


mice  multiplied  in  them ;  and  when  the  stacks  were  re- 
moved, it  was  a  rare  but  sad  curiosity  to  see  the  innumei- 
able  field  mice  that  had  in  every  respect  preserved  them- 
selves. 

At  present  the  evil  is  great,  and  the  success  of  tat 
next  harvest  is  problematical.  The  farmers,  uneasy,  still 
hope,  as  they  always  do  on  such  occasions,  that  the  winter 
will  be  severe  enough  to  rid  them  of  this  scourge.  Bat 
most  of  them  forget  that  this  requires  a  union  of  atmos- 
pheric circumstaaces  that  rarely  occurs.  The  land  being 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  it  requires  a  very  hem 
rain.  Frost  will  not  destroy  mice  any  more  than  it  wifi 
the  moles.  Like  these,  and  always  following  them,  the 
field  mice  bury  themselves  deeply  in  the  soil,  in  proportion 
as  the  frost  reaches  them,  showing  their  noses  abort 
ground  when  hungry,  only  to  return  immediately  to  their 
galleries.  Even  the  snow  does  not  destroy  them  if  the 
ground  is  frozen.  The  husbandman  has  often  been  gar. 
prised  to  see,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  misehid 
caused  by  the  mice  greatly  increased.  But  if,  ▼hen  tfc 
earth  is  deeply  frozen,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  snow,  a  heavy  rain  supervenes,  the  water  not  being  able 
to  filter  through  the  soil,  runs  into  the  abodes  of  the  mi«. 
Then — but  then  only — their  openings  for  aeration  bek 
stopped  np,  the  inhabitants  of  these  subterraneous 
dwellings  perish  either  by  drowning  or  suffocation.  A> 
it  is  rare  to  have  all  these  conditions  united  at  once,  it  u 
easy  to  understand  why  the  winter  every  year  does  nti 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  these  injurious  animals. 

In  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  farmers  find  thac 
selves  as  to  the  result  of  the  coming  harvest,  alrffir; 
more  or  less  injured,  it  would  be  prudent  for  thra  w 
to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting  longer  for  a  favoured 
time  to  deliver  them  from  an  enemy  which,  though  imsH,, 
is  not  the  less  dangerous. 

In  1864  I  had  already  poisoned  the  mice  that  infested! 
my  fields,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  since.  Bat  is  i| 
country  in  which  the  cultivation  is  in  small  plots,  all  tto 
farmers  ought,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  understand  osej 
another,  which  is  a  condition  sine  qnd  Hon  of  aucceu.  A; 
general  evil  in  a  whole  locality  cultivated  by  man?  pu*- 
sons  could  not  possibly  be  reached  by  one  only.  I  confer*, 
that  in  spite  of  the  perseverance  and  astonishing  obstinn 
with  which  I  have  followed  the  mice  in  my  fields  zf 
crops  have  still  suffered.  But  I  dare  to  affirm  that  if  Ij 
had  not  been  left  to  fight  these  destructive  animali  alow, 
we  might  have  made  ourselves  masters  of  their  action*, 
and  no  longer  have  had  to  deplore  uselessly  such  consi- 
derable losses  by  these  mice,  which  would  cease  to  be  a 
scourge  in  our  fields  at  Clermont.  Now,  however,  I  haw 
some  imitators,  and  their  number  is  every  day  increasi^- 
t  see  with  plea  sure  that  the  farmers  of  Clermont  iw 
Boneourt  are  convinced  and  are  setting  a  good  exsmp^ 
to  their  brethren  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  ofler  my  pa**11 
thanks  to  M.  Cauchois,  manure-manufacturer  ofCreil.  wi 
the  obliging  communication  he  made  to  us  renting  to  w 
object  in  question.  That  respectable  gentleman,  anno* 
to  supply  his  products  in  a  locality  in  whieh  the  crops  ate 
destroyed  by  mice,  has  forwarded  to  the  address  of  t» 
Mayor  of  Clermont  a  cask  containing  170  W<*  -»| 
arsenical  powder,  which  he  has  placed  gratuitously  it  » 
disposal  of  the  fanners  of  the  district. 

After  having  tried  every  means  known  and  recon* 
mended,  for  a  long  time,  and  which  I  have  found  etcr 
too  complicated  or  too  slow,  I  have  at  length  adopts 
that  whieh  I  consider  as  the  most  etpedhietta  and  tee 
least  costly,  and  giving  the  most  advantageous  *•*»> 
We  take  the  sittings  of  wheat,  throw  over  mem  wer  n 
which  we  have  previously  dissolved  a  sufficient  q™v* 
gum  arabio  or  of  common  starch;  suxniig  them  so  tie 
every  grain  is  moistened,  Afterwards  we  thrower 
30Qle 
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die  whole,  arsenical  powder  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
blanch  every  grain.  It  ia  then  again  lurried  over  and  left 
to  dry.  {hi  aherV  time*  every  particle  of  poison  la 
perfect]/  attached,  and  in  that  state  the  mature  h  ready 
to  be  applied.  It  ia  sufficient  to  place  a  few  graina  in 
each  of  the  mouse-holes ;  but  in  thoae  only  that  are  the 
freshest  and  most  recentfr  formed. 

Generally  it  is  supposed  that  thia  operation  involve*  a 
considerable  expense,  but  thia  ia  a  great  mistake ;  and  I 
appeal  to  thoae  who  practised  it.  One  man,  at  wages  of 
ft  or  8f.  (Is.  8d.  or  2s.  6d.)  per  day,  may  easily  in  that 
time  go  over  six  hectares  (not  quite  15  acres)  riddled  with 
holes.  In  the  fields  less  attacked,  he  might  very  well  do 
10,  sad  even  15  hectarea.  Taking  therefore  six  hectares 
a  sa  average,  we  find  that  the  operation  doea  not  coat 
more  than  50  centimes  (5d.)  per  hectare  for  hand-labour, 
which  is  the  principal  expense,  since  the  wheat-aiftinga 
and  the  arsenic,  &e.,  cost  almost  nothing ;  and  if  thia  little 
operation  cost  ten  times  what  it  doea,  I  still  maintain 
that  the  farmer  could  not  lay  out  hia  money  in  any  way 


that  would  produce  a  greater  benefit  than  that  of  poisoning 
the  destroyers  of  his  crops. 

In  conclusion  j  from  what  we  have  said;  it  results 
that  in  certain  countries  the  success  of  the  coming  har- 
vest is  threatened  by  the  field-mice ;  that  the  writer  does 
not  every  year  destroy  them ;  that  it  would  be  prudent  on 
the  part  of  the.  farmers  to  come  to  an  understanding 
amongst  themselves,  and  to  poison  them  simultaneously ; 
and  that  the  means  are  simple,  ready,  and  cheap.  It  ia 
equally  clear  that  if  the  writer  assists  in  the  deatruction 
of  theae  devastators-,  the  farmera  could,  without  much 
trouble,  prevent  in  future  the  reappearance  of  this  calamity. 
For  that  purpose  it  is  necessary — lat,  to  examine  atten- 
tively the  fields,  chiefly  those  of  lucerne  and  sainfoin ; 
2nd,  to  avoid  having  the  stacks  long  in  the  fields ;  8rd,  to 
cateh  the  moles ;  4th,  to  preserve  the  owls  and  weasels, 
which  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  field-mice. 


Antoinis  Chavee,  farmer. 


Clermont  let  Femes. 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    DAIRY    STOCK    IN    CHESHIRE. 


Any  one  who  would  realize  the  injurious  effects  of  poaching 
the  land  by  allowing  stock  to  inn  over  the  fields  in  winter, 
!*odd  pass  over  a  Cheshire  dairy  form  in  early  spring,  when 
regetation  is  just  beginning  to  make  a  start.    lie  would  there 
»e  a  large  portion  of  each  field  no  longer  carrying  a  grass 
arises,  but  looking  like  a  bed  of  mud— I  allude  particularly 
to  that  part  approaching  the   field  gate,  where  it  is  most 
trampled  by  cows— while  over  the  Whole  field  there  will  be 
<een  footmarks,  deeply  trodden,  and  the  surface  much  broken. 
This  state  is  caused  by  taming  the  milking-cowa  into  the  fields 
daring  the  days  and  the  young  stock  during  the  nights  as  well 
n  the  days,  and  results  as  much  from  the  disquietude  of  the 
animals  finding  little  or  no  food  as  from  the  want  of  comfort 
and  shelter.    I  expect  this  statement  will  be  met  with  exclama- 
tioai  of  dissent  and  probably  of  derision  by  many  a  Cheshire 
faner.  I  know  the  practice  of  housing  milking-cows  through  - 
ont  the  winter  is  not  generally  approved,  and  seldom  prac- 
tised ;  and  as  for  young  stock  being  made  comfortable  in  fold- 
Tarda,  I  believe  the  majority  of  Cheshire  farmera  would  scout 
the  idea  as  an  absurdity.     Still,  with  all  due  respect  to  local 
prejudices  (which,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  generally  based 
on  some  (rood  grounds),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  boldly,  after 
wetting  in  vain  lor  good  reasons  to  support  the  present 
7*tem,  that  it  cannot  be  many  years  ere  the  practice  of  expos- 
ing the  stock  in  the  fields,  in  all  weathers,  during  winter, 
vhich  I  call  both  a  cruel  and  unprofitable  one,  will  be  aban- 
doned.   If  it  were  practicable  to  turn  the  cows  out  on  fine 
feji  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  on  land  which  would  not  yield 
to  the  treading  of  stock,  it  would  doubtless  be  the  best  course 
to  adopt,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  means  of  maintaining 
h?alih ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this  arrangement,  I  cannot  but 
believe  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them  in  the  fold-yard  or  under 
rover  altogether,  than  to  let  them  be  stewed  up  in  close  build- 
iags  during  the  night,  and  turn  them  out  in  all  weathers 
taring  the  day.    With  young  stock  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  fold-yards,  partially  if  not  wholly  covered,  are  their  best 
receptacles  during  the  whole  of  the  Winter.  a  It  is  a  mistake  to 
'Wow  that  protection  add  comfort  involve  a  weakening  of 
rhe  constitution  oif  animals,  and  that  cold  makes  them  more 
^ranw  vigorous.    The  reverse  ia  the  met;  warmth  is  as 
necessary  to  healthy  growth  as  it  is  to  the  jmianctfoff  of  fist. 


The  necessary  heat  of  all  animals  is  maintained  by  respiration, 
which  in  winter  becomes  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the 
atmosphere  abstracts  heat  from  the  body  j  and  as  respiration 
itself  ean  only  be  maintained  by  the  process  of  combustion 
which  the  carbonaceous  matter  contained  m  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach,  it  follows  that  the  colder  the  atmosphere  the 
mom  food  those  animals  require  td  keep  up  the  necessary  vital 
heat— that  heat,  in  fact,  which  ia  itself  as  necessary  to  secure 
growth  in  young;  animals,  the  foil  yield  of  milk  from  dairy 
cows,  and  the  increase  of  fat  in  animals  preparing  for  the 
butcher,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  me  itself. 
I  have  aeen  some  Cheshire  farmers  point  with  pride  to  the 
thick  coat  which  their  cows  carry.  They  have  spoken  of  them 
as  proofs  of  their  superior  health  and  vigour.  I  have  not 
always  dared  to  say  what  I  have  thought  about  this ;  but, 
possessing  myself  a  herd  of  valuable  Shorthorns,  I  have 
studied  the  difference  in  their  skins*  comparing  those  doing 
well  and  laying  on  fleah  with  those  that  are  not  m  that  condi- 
tion, and  I  have  always  found  thai  a  soft,  |ftrole,  hairy  akin, 
covers  a  healthy  flesh-making  body.  A  thick  mafcj  with  thick, 
coarse  hair,  indicates,  on  the  contrary,  an  unprofitable  condi- 
tion of  bod*.  Moreover  the  thick  coats  (upon  which  my 
friends  of  Cheshire,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  pride  themselves) 
can  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  which 
they  cover,  and  they  would  not  exist  if  Nature  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clothe  the  animals  with  an  fextra  InifcKhess  of 
covering  to  protect  them  against  the  cold  blasts  which  meet 
them  aa  they  leave  the  shippon  in  which  they  have  been 
crowded  all  night.  Just  fancy  to  yourselves  the  pernicious 
effects  these  thick  heavy  skins  must  have  upon  the  physical 
organization  of  the  cows  when  they  come  out  in  the  morning 
after  milking,  reeking  with  the  heated  moisture  they  have 
collected  in  the  shippon  during  the  night,  to  be  exposed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  cold,  frosty  winds  of  winter,  which  dissipate 
the  moisture  of  the  coat  ana  leave  behind  a  chilling  effect  on 
thfe  body.  One  of  the  results  of  this  alternation  of  shippon 
and  field  is,  that  on  each  return  of  the  cows  into  the  shippon 
they  carry  with  them  a  great  dead  of  clay  about  their  legs, 
which  mnst  have  an  unwholesome  effect,  for,  though  we  have 
heard  of  wet  bandages  for  horses  as  being  good  under  special 
circumstances,  I  do  not  know  of  any  justification  for  poulti- 
cing the  legs  of  cows  with  wet  clay,  to  interfere  with  their 
comfort  and  deteriorate  the  temperature  of  the  shippon, 
already  bad  enough.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Cheslnre  and  Shropshire  dairy  farmers  have  suffered  more 
than  any  othen  from  Jleutb-prieumontn ;  and  the  wonder  ti, 
not  that  the  disease  is  a  frequent  visitor,  but  that  it  is"  not  a 
constant  one.— /Vow  a  paper  read  at  the  Sertrn  Valley 
Ttrmeri  Club  by  Mr.  iT.  Bmley  Denhn.  ? 
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STRAW    FOR    SHELTER. 


The  importance  of  shelter  fur  stock  in  winter  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed  and  strongly  enforced  in  this  journal,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  every  fanner  will  admit  the  principle  ; 
but  some  plead  in  extenuation  of  their  negligence  in  tliis  mat- 
ter, the  impossibility,  on  account  of  their  limited  means,  of 
putting  up  sufficient  shelter  for  the  comfort  of  animals  under 
their  charge.  But  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  poor  excuse;  for 
where  other  materials  are  wanting,  or  where  money  and  labour 
are  scarce,  most  comfortable  housing  can  be  procured  for  stock 
of  all  kinds  by  an  appropriate  use  of  straw.  Tn  countries 
where  timber  is  scarce,  as  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  most  warm  ana  thoroughly  efficient  shelter 
secured  by  straw  "  fixings"  even  of  the  rudest  kind.  In  these 
regions  this  is,  indeed,  the  only  abundant  material  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Shelters  for  all  domestic  animals  are  constructed  of  it. 


(Kg.l.) 

A  few  poles  form  a  roof-support,  and  the  straw  is  piled  about 
and  upon  them.  On  the  sides  of  the  shed  the  straw  is  either 
simply  a  trodden-down  heap,  trimmed  with  a  hay-knife  on  the 
inside,  or  it  is  piled  against  rails.  These  are  very  warm  sheds 
(see  fig.  11,  but  they  wet  through,  leak,  and  the  straw  rots, 
and  must  be  removed  after  a  short  time. 

Instead  of  these  rude  and  primitive  structures,  much  better 
sheds  might  be  built,  using  the  same  materials.  Much  of  the 
tall  stubble,  cut  close  to  tne  ground,  is  long  enough  to  make 
most  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  if  well  put  on.  A  few 
bundles  of  wheat  might  be  thrashed  out  by  hand  and  the  straw 
saved,  or  even  the  machine-thrashed  straw  might  be  used  and 
answer  tolerably  well,  if  a  sharp  pitch  be  given  to  the  roof. 
Thatching  is  understood  by  many  immigrants,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  good  work  depend  are  so  simple,  that  where 


(Fig.  2.) 
beauty  is  not  demanded,  any  handy  man  will  make  a  tight  roof 
after  a  little  experience.  There  are  several  methods  of  using 
straw  to  form  the  sides  or  walls  of  these  stables.  A  conve- 
nient way  is  to  set  upright  poles,  about  eight  inches  apart,  and 
draw  wisps  of  straw  round  each,  so  that  both  ends  of  each 
wisp  shall  be  outside.  It  is  best  to  lay  these  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  beat  down  each  course  as  it  is  laid,  keeping  it 
uniform  and  tight.  As  the  filling-in  with  straw  progresses, 
there  may  be  a  split  pole  woven  in  once  in  three  feet  or  so,  to 
hold  tiv$  uprights  in  place.  The  straw  is  finally  to  be  raked 
down  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  shed  rain  well.  This  makes  a 
tight,  warm,  and  lasting  wall  The  inner  side  is  quite  even, 
and  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  mud  if  there  is  danger  of  the 
animals  pulling  out  the  straw  to  eat  (see  fig.  2.) 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  and  the  directions  for  con- 
struction, are  taken  from  the  American  AgricuUurist,  to  which 
able  journal  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  following  account  of 
other  uses  of  straw  in  the  same  connexion.  We  would  here, 
in  passing,  urge  on  all  parties  the  importance  of  not  deferring 
the  necessary  work  of  providing  shelter  until  the  severe  wea- 
ther has  set  in,  and  enforced  the  leisure  to  devote  to  the  mat- 


ter. A  merciful  farmer,  or  even  one  who  has  a  vise  itr*ri 
for  his  own  pecuniary  interests,  will  make  the  opportunity,"^ 
secure  the  time  while  the  weather  is  yet  mild  and  fsYotwlk 
so  that  when  winter  commences  his  stock  will  at  once  drri" 
the  protection  and  comfort  they  need,  without  baring  hti* 
previously  exposed  to,  perhaps,  some  of  the  severest  coldoftiK 
whole  season. 

STRAW  DOOR*  AND  SHUTTCKS. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  where  lumber  is  scarce  to  bf  tik 
to  make  expeditiously  a  good  door  or  shutter  of  any  kini. 
Constructed  of  straw,  a  door  may  be  strong,  light,  and  tir>' 
Tie  or  wire  together  a  frame  of  round  sticks,  braced  or  stijwl 
by  cross-pieces  to  give  requisite  strength  (fig.  3).   This  frast 

A 


(Kg.  3.)  (Kg.  4.) 

should  fit  loosely  in  the  window  or  door-place,  and  one  of  tU 
upright  pieces  should  be  strong  enough  to  hang  the  door  to. 
Then  wind  a  straw-rope  of  l\  to  2  inches  in  diameter  arooi. 
the  longest  way,  so  as  to  cover  the  frame.  Next,  weir?  •> 
tighter-wound  straw-rope  back  and  forth,  plaiting  the  whole  a 
a  single  mat  (fig.  4.)  The  strands  on  each  side  of  the  fciw 
may  be  plaited  separately,  forming  thus  a  double  thickncssti 
the  straw-mat.  We  have  seen  affairs  made  in  this  way  by  ix 
soldiers,  and  stuffed  with  straw  as  the  weaving  progressed,  m 
when  done  they  made  very  good  beds. 

Straw-rope  is  made  by  twisting  damp  straw.  Snrinkk » 
heap  of  straw  the  night  before.  All  farmers  should  po»* 
a  set  of  centre-bits  and  stock.    Take  a  large  centre-hit  a* 


(Kg.  5.) 
attach  a  stout  wire  hook  to  it,  and  place  it  in  the  bit-stocl. 
Where  the  bit-stock  is  wanting,  contrive  some  sntetitctc. 
Two  persons  are  required ;  one  twists  a  loop  of  straw  into  th» 
hook  (fig.  5),  and  walks  backward,  turning  from  left  to  rigU: 
the  other  remains  at  the  straw-heap  and  feeds  fresh  straw  u 
the  lengthening  rope.  A  sufficient  length  being  attained,  the 
rope  is  fastenea  upon  a  fence,  or  between  poles  or  trees,  ss'il 
dry,  when  it  will  not  untwist 


(Kg.  6.) 
In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  a  Scotch  cor- 
respondent sent  a  drawing  of  a  simple  contrivance  fin*  twitting 
straw,  in  common  use  both  in  Scotland  and  England-  The 
last  illustration  (fig.  6)  sufficiently  explains  this  hoste-iaadf 
implement,  which  almost  any  farmer's  toy  will  be  able  to  cos- 
structv-vCbMmfo  Former, 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  the  director!  of  this  society  was 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Eeid,  Drem,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Irvine,  of  Dram,  chairman  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee, kid  on  the  table  No.  3  of  the  fourth  series  of  the  Trans- 
actions,  containing  nineteen  prize  reports,  proceedings  of  the 
Chemical  Department,  premiums  offered  daring  the  current 
year,  and  other  official  documents,  and  it  was  announced  that 
about  8,500  copies  were  in  coarse  of  being  issued  to  members. 
A  minute  of  a  meeting  of  the  Chemistry  Committee,  held  on 
the  19th  of  February,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 
was  read  to  the  board.  Dr.  Anderson  submitted  the  sub- 
joined letter  and  relative  list  of  queries  which  had  been  sent 
to  about  sixty  agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
asd  stated  that  twenty-eight  answers  had  been  returned,  irom 
which  tit  appeared  that  there  was  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  experimenters  on  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
queries  :— 

« 15,  Shuttle-si.,  Glasgow,  Jan.  11, 1868. 
"Dear  Sir,— The  field  experiments  undertaken  by  the  society 
having  now  been  continued  for  two  years,  I  am  anxious  to  ob* 
tain  for  the  information  of  the  committee  any  suggestions  or 
advice  which  you  may  have  to  offer  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
conducting  them  in  future  wears,  and  I  have  therefore  drawn 
ap  a  scries  of  queries  which  I  have  transmitted  to  those  gentle- 
men who  hare  made  the  experiments  during  the  past  two  wears, 
and  to  inch  members  of  the  society  as  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  experimental  agriculture.  I  should  esteem  it  a 
iaronr  if  you  would  reply  to  them  as  fully  as  you  can. 

"It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  experiments  hitherto 
aade  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  tentative  character,  as 
both  the  committee  and  the  experimenters  have  necessarily  had 
mach  to  learn  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  the  experiments 
and  the  precautions  required  to  ensure  uniformity.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  experiments  of  the  last  two  years 
we  been  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  care  of  the  experimenters,  but  it  is 
aatoral  that  experience  should  lead  to  improvements,  and  we 
>rc  most  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  any  suggestions  that 
nay  be  made  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

M  The  committee  at  the  outset,  after  much  careful  considera- 
tion, resolved  that  tie  experiments  should  be  made  on  a  much 
wnaller  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  usual,  and  they  were  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  plan  because  there  seemed  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  with  proper  precautions  as  much  accuracy  in  weigh- 
iag  could  be  obtained  with  a  large  as  with  a  small  plot,  while 
uere  is  greater  chance  of  securing  uniformity  of  soil  and  much 
pester  economy  of  time  and  labour  to  the  experimenter.  It 
» probable  indeed  tkat  there  would  have  been  difficulty  in  ob- 
waing  a  sufficient  number  of  experimenters  to  make  experi- 
Bests  on  a  large  scale  when  nothing  plots  are  required  (and 
ttperimenia  should  never  be  made  without  them),  as  this 


would  in  many  eaaes  practically  amount  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
a°p  over  half  an  acre  or  perhaps  a  whole  acre  of  land.  When 
«e  plots  are  small  the  loss  in  this  way  is  so  trifling  that  it  does 
not  require  consideration. 

.  "  On  those  and  other  points  I  am  desirous  of  having  definite 
uwnnation  to  ley  before  the  committee  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  jou  will  furnish  me  with  replies  to  the  enclosed  queries  on 
or  before  the  24th  January. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"Thomas  Anderson." 

QTJERXRS  KEGAKDING  WIELD  EXTSBIXSKTS. 

"  1.  Do  yon  consider  that  experiments  made  en  small  plots 
«  «jf  l-112th  of  an  acre  give  results  which  can  be  sufficiently 

"II.  Is  it  advisable  that  a  scries  of  comparative  experi- 
neota  should  be  made  on  both  small  and  large  plots,  for  the 
pvpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  results  correspond  ? 

"  ITI.  If  so,  what  size  of  plots  would  you  recommend  P 

"  IV.  If  yourself  experimenting  on  the  large  scale,  would  you 
be  Prepared  to  leave  nothing  plots  entirely  unmanured,  so  as 
to  show  what  part  of  the  produce  depends  on  the  natural  pro- 
dsctivenese  of  the  soil  P 

"  V.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  have  been  directed  as 


far  as  possible  to  tracing  the  effect  on  the  crop  of  the  indi- 
vidual fertilising  constituents  of  manures,  so  that  when  our 
knowledge  is  sufficiently  extensive,  the  farmer  on  looking  at 
an  analysis  may  be  able  to  say  with  some  decree  of  certainty 
what  effect  he  is  likely  to  get  from  each  of  its  constituents. 
As,  however,  such  conclusions  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  ex- 
periments continued  over  a  number  of  years,  do  you  think  it 
would  add  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  results  if  some  of 
the  manures  in  every-day  use  were  included  in  them  P 

"  VI.  Several  of  the  experimenters  have  supplied  a  state- 
ment of  the  rainfall  during  the  time  the  experimental  crops 
were  growing.  Do  you  think  this  should  be  aone  in  all  cases, 
and  should  any  other  meteorological  data  be  required  P 

"  VII.  Will  you  mention  any  suggestions  your  experience 
may  lead  you  to  make  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  plots  should 
be  laid  out,  and  the  precautions  required  to  secure  accuracy  P 

"  VIII.  Are  there  any  subjects  for  experiments  with  m  inures 
or  on  feeding  stock  which  occur  to  you  as  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  P  If  so,  would  you  explain  as  fully  ns 
you  can  the  mode  in  which  you  think  they  should  be  handled  P 

"JV.2?.— It  is  very  important  that  the  subjects  proposed 
should  be  limited  in  extent. 

"  IX.  Any  other  suggestions  which  occur  to  you  would  be 
most  acceptable." 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  number  of  experimenters 
required,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  conducting 
experiments  on  both  small  and  large  plots,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  results  correspond,  the  committee 
recommend  that  Dr.  Anderson  should  communicate  with  the 
experimenters  of  last  year,  and,  on  receiving  their  opinions, 
consult  with  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Harvey,  Whit- 
tingham  Mains ;  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington;  and  Mr.  Park, 
Stoneyhill.  The  committee,  considering  it  of  importance  that 
each  experimenter  should  note  the  rainfall  during  the  time 
the  experimental  crops  are  growing,  recommend  that  a  rain- 
gaoge  should,  where  necessary,  be  furnished  at  the  society's 
expense. 

The  course  recommended  by  the  committee  was  approved  of 
by  the  directors  to-day. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Steam  Cultivation,  to  whose 
consideration  the  Marquis  of  Twecddale's  letter,  proposing  a 
trial  between  steam-cultivators  and  horse-ploughs  on  land  at 
Yester  which  had  never  before  been  subjected  to  deep  cultiva- 
tion, had  been  remitted  by  the  board  on  the  5th  of  February, 
reported  that  they  had  held  two  meetings  on  the  subject,  and 
that  nearly  all  the  owners  of  steam-cultivators  in  Scotland 
had  been  applied  to,  and  as  none  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
terms  of  his  lordship's  letter,  the  trial  for  the  present  was  at 
an  end.    The  directors  approved  of  the  report. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Alexander  Leslie,  Turriff,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  his  patent  "  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  applying  steam  or  other  motive  power  to  cultivate  the  soil 
and  to  actuate  wheel  carriages,"  and  intimating  that  he  would 
be  prepared  to  give  any  further  information  with  reference  to 
his  invention,  and,  if  desired,  to  show  the  apparatus  at  work. 
The  letter  and  relative  papers  were  remitted  to  the  special  com- 
mittee on  steam  cultivation. 

The  SscasTAJtT  stated  that  the  subscriptions  of  £300  and 
£160^  voted  respectively  by  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew, towards  the  expenses  of  the  late  show  at  Glasgow,  had 
just  been  received,  ana  that  all  outstanding  subscriptions  were 
now  paid. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Angus,  town-clerk  of  Aberdeen, 
transmitting  official  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  granting  permission  to  the  society 
to  use  a  portion  of  The  links  for  a  showyard,  and  voting  £75 
towards  the  Premium  Fund.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  board 
to  the  Town  Council  for  their  liberality. 

A  communication  was  submitted  from  Mr.  Anderson,  clerk  of 
supply  for  Forfarshire,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  voluntary 
subscription  bad  been  agreed  to  by  the  eastern  division  of  that 
county,  as  had  been  done  by  the  whole  of  the  counties  embraced 
in  the  district  of  the  show. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart,  Aldich,  secretary  of  the  9pey,  Avon, 
and  Fiddochside  Fanning  Association,  intimating  that  the  eo- 
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ciety  had  reached  to  subscribe  twelve  guineas  in  aid  of  the  show 
at  Aberdeen,  was  reported,  and  the  thanks  of  the  hoard  were 
voted  to  the  association. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Geddes,  Orbliston,  transmitting  one  from 
Mr.  M'Combie,  Tillvfour,  on  the  subject  of  forage  for  the  show* 
yard,  was  submitted.  The  board  resolved  to  adhere  io  their 
former  decision,  and  to  famish,  as  usual,  forage,  at  a  certain 
tariff,  through  the  hands  of  a  contractor— a  local  committee 
being  appointed  to  see  that  the  contract  is  properly  carried  out. 

It  was  intimated  that  circulars,  with  premium  books  and  re- 
lative blank  returns,  had  been  sent  to  1*8  conveners  and  secre- 
taries of  local  agricultural  societies  in  regard  to  the  competi- 
tions to  be  held  during  the  present  year. 

The  Secretary,  in  submitting  the  accounts  connected  with 
the  testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Carmylie,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  efficient  reaping  machine,  stated  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  subscription  papers  sent  to  all  the  bank  agencies 
in  Scotland,  upwards  of  5,300  circulars  had  been  issued,  and 
the  result  had  been  that  753  individuals  had  subscribed.  The 
newspaper  press  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, had,  he  said,  given  every  publicity  to  the  testimonial, 
and  that  the  three  daily  newspapers  in  Edinburgh  (the  Scots- 
man, Courant,  and  Review)  had  inserted  the  advertisements  at 
a  reduced  rate,  while  the  two  agricultural  papers  had  made  no 
charge  for  the  subscription  lists  and  other  notices,  The  ac- 
counts as  closed  are  as  follows ; 


Chjl&ge. 

Amount  received  and  advertised £1,000  13  6 

Interest  from  Royal  Bank  4  IS  7 

£1,005  12   1 

DlSCHABOE.  ■ 

Paid  Bev.  Dr.  Bell £859  10    8 

Paid  for  plate 27    0    0 


Postage  charges,  printing,  and  stationery 
Advertising 


886  10  8 
77U  1 
41  10  4 


£1,005  12  1 
The  Chaibjun  announced  that  the  second  monthly  meet. 
ing  would  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  18th  current*  st  two 
o'clock,  when  Dr.  Anderson,  the  society's  chemist,  would  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Bejation*  of  the  Plant  to  the  SoiL" 
It  was  reported  that  several  candidates  had  intimated  their 
intention  of  coming  forward  to  be  examined  for  the  agtirtl- 
torsi  certificate  and  diploma  of  the  society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  a  committee  of  the 
society  to  confer  with  the  Edinburgh  University  Committer  oa 
applied  Soienoe,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  agriculmral  de- 
partment in  the  University :  Sir  Thomas  Buohun,  Hepbora ; 
Mr.  Hope,  fentonbarns ;  Mr.  Russell,  Filmuir ;  Mr.  Stephen*, 
Bedbrae ;  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Borthwiek-haU. 


CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLtJB. 

CHEESE     FACTORIES. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  March  2,  at  the  Club  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  MJ\,  in  the  chair.  The  subject  fixed  for  con- 
sideration, introduced  by  Mr.  George  Jackson,  of  TattenhaH, 
Chester,  wis  thus  stated  on  the  card:  "  Would  not  the  make 
of  English  Cheese  be  generally  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Cheese  Factories  P"    The  attendance  was  not  large. 

The  Chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  he  was  sure 
it  must  be  refreshing  to  a  body  of  farmers  to  come  out  of  the 
stormy  sea  of  agricultural  politics  in  which  they  had  lately 
been  sailing,  to  take  a  stroll  over  some  of  the  green  pastures, 
and  to  be  initiated  in  the  inner  life  of  a  cheese  farmer  (laugh- 
ter). For  his  own  part,  he  must  confess  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject;  but  he  felt  certain  that  they  would  all  be 
instructed  and  entertained.  He  would  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Jackson  to  introduce  the  question  on  the  card. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
this  evening  to  bespeak  a  twofold  indulgence — one  for  myself, 
and  the  other  for  my  subject.  Although  I  have  been  some 
twenty  years  a  member  of  your  Club,  I  am  so  far  removed  by 
distance  that  it  will  to-morrow  be  twelve  years  since  I  have 
been  present  at  one  of  your  many  important  discussions;  on 
that  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  notice 
"  The  form  of  Farm  Agreement  best  calculated  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  agricultual  improvement."  I  feel  the  gravity 
in  the  subject  the  committee  have  now  assigned  me,  to 
wit,"  Would  not  the  make  of  English  cheese  be  generally  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories  P"  In  easting 
one's  eye  over  the  list  of  interesting  questions  that  have,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  been  usefully  discussed  by  our  Club, 
it  is,  I  fear,  significant  that  dairy  forming  has  only  once  been 
brought  to  notice,  and  then  cheese-making  was  left  for  "  future 
discussion,"  butter  and  kine  absorbing  the  whole  evening. 
I  trust  it  was  not  because  the  cheese-producing  district*  are 
deemed  insignificant  in  English  farming ;  is  it  not,  rather,  that 
these  districts  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metropolis  as  to  be 
all  but  unrepresented  at  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  P  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  that  the  dairy  department  has  been  lagging  be- 


hind in  the  agricultural  race  for  increased  production.  1  agr* 
with  a  gentleman  who  has  designated  "  grass"  as  "  ft  raise  of 
wealth."  Arable  farming  has  a  limit  for  cereals,  which  if " 
pass,  we  get  straw  plentifully  and  grain  scarcely.  Bat  of  ja»- 
ture,  who  can  say  "  the  force  of  nature  can  no  further  gor"  Io 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Harding, 
of  Markesley,  gave  a  calculation  that  in  Somersetshire,  50 
cows  were  kept  where  30  only,  not  many  years  prerioosk,  hsJ 
been  kept;  and  in  Cheshire,  I  believe,  within  40  yean  dairy  pro- 
dnce  had  doubled,  before  the  cattle  plague,  and  probably  no* 
than  twice  as  much  green  crops  and  corn  grown ;  and  I  *«  » 
reason  why  Cheshire  should  not  in  the  next  40  years  agao 
profitably  double  her  production.  Though  at  the  risk  of  fil- 
ing a  smile,  I  give  it  as  my  unhesitating  belief,  that  when  oar 
worthy  Tiptree  friend  reveals  to  us  «  The  undeveloped  p** 
of  British  agriculture,"  he  will  And  in  cheese-making  a  richer 
mine  of  undiscovered  wealth  than  in  any  other  departmeni  « 
farming;  and  this  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  take  forov 
stand  point  the  Boyal  Society's  motto, "  Science  with  practice," 
and  glance  at  the  relative  value  of  cheese,  compared  with  th* 
other  most  nutricious  articles  of  food.  In  the  January  acJ 
February  Nob.  of  Good  Wards,  for  1865,  we  have  two  no* 
interesting  articles  on  M  The  Nature  and  Composition  of  Food." 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  tyon  Playfsir.  He  takes  the  stean-eagi* 
as  no  unfair  type  of  our  bodies,  and  shows  that  as  the  tvn 
the  engine  can  perform  depends  on  its  efficient  repair  and  th* 
quality  of  the  fuel  supplied,  just  so  with  our  bodies,  only  o» 
food  serves  the  two-fold  purposes  of  repair  and  fad,  or  feb- 
forming  and  heat-giving  substance*  and  he  takes  as  tae  m* 
perfect  aliment  for  our  bodies  woman's  milk ;  and  nearly  alio 
to  it  is  the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  aprommato  analysis  of  which 
the  Doctor  gives  as  follows: — 

Water  87.13 

Casein  ...     4.96 

Butter  MO 

Sugar  of  milk  4.60 

Mineral  matter       *77 


U66.99 
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Nov  it  is  with  this  milk  of  the  cow  that  our  dairy-maids  have 
to  deal ;  and  excepting  districts  from  which  London  at  a  high 
price  draws  its  supply  of  fresh  hatter,  the  advantage  of  cheese- 
making  is  as  apparent  to  science  as  we  find  it  profitable  in 
practice— doubtless   because  grass-milk  ordinarily  contains 
more  casein  than  butter ;  and  as,  by  churning,  the  butter  only  is 
obtained,  so  (unless  there  is  a  near  population  to  take  the 
skim-milk,  which  to  the  poor  is  a  valuable  and  economical 
aliment,)  the  casein  has  to  go  to  feed  hogs,  and  a  serious  waste 
of  human  food  is  thereby  sustained ;  whereas  cheese  properly 
made  uses  the  casein  and  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  butter. 
Anderen  if  the  other  10  per  cent,  of  the  butter  is  taken  by 
getting  the  cream  off  the  whey,  the  latter  is  hardly  less 
valuable  for  the  hogs  than  butter-milk ;  and  as  the  proportion 
from  grass-milk  is  about  1  lb.  of  butter  to  3  lbs.  of  cheese,  it 
follows  that  cheese-making  is  of  far  higher   national  im- 
portance than  butter-making ;  and  as  three  pounds  of  good 
cheese  are  of  more  commercial  value  than  one  pound  of  good 
batter,  it  explains  why  cheese-making,  as  a  rule,  is  more  profit- 
able than  making  butter.   Some  idea  of  the  enormous  national 
rake  of  milk  to  this  country  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  Cheshire  alone,  before  the  cattle-plague,  the  annual 
raise  of  the  milk  produced  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
two  millions  sterling ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  milk-producing  districts,  and  probably  one- 
half  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  milk  is  annually  converted 
iato  cheese.   And  could  some  more  perfect  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  cheese-making  be  brought  into  general  practice,  so 
that  cheese-making  might  J>e  as  profitable  as  it  ought,  we 
should  doubtless  by  improved  quality  be  as  far  then  as  we  are 
bow  from  over-taking  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  good 
cheese.   The   importations   last   year  from   America   were 
935,512  boxes,  being  one-third  in  excess  of  the  year  1866,  and 
at  30s.  per  box  represent  £1,369,140.    I  take  it  there  is  still 
a  larger  importation  from  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  thus 
is  the  increasing  hungry  population  of  this  country  ever  adding 
emphasis  to  the  demand—"  England  expects  every  farmer  to  do 
his  duty."  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  American 
paper,  the  Vtica  Morning   Herald,  oi  January  9th,  1868: 
"The  production  of  England  the  current  season  is  estimated 
at  seventy  thousand  tons ;  North  Wales  is  put  down  for  three 
thousand  tons,  while  Scotland  contributes  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  tons  of  cheese,  made  in  Cheddar  shape  and  style. 
This  gires  a  total  home  production  amounting  in   round 
numbers  to  80,000  tons,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  millions  of  pounds.   This,  of  course,  is  only  a  rough  esti- 
mate ;  takes  no  account  of  small  quantities  made  for  local  or 
domestic  consumption  in  every  dairy  district,  nor  does  it  take 
iato  account  the  production  in  Scotland  other  that  what  ia 
Hade  on  the  Cheddar  principle.    Over  twenty  thousand  tons 
estimated  to  be  made  in  England  are  the  produce  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  counties:  Somerset  with  20,000  tons  stands  at  the 
b«ad,  Cheshire  with  10,000  tons  coining  next.    Then  follow 
Wiltshire  with  7,000  tons,  Dorsetshire  6,000  tons,  Derby- 
shire  7/XX)    tons,    Leicestershire  5,000   tons,   the   other 
Monties  running  from  one  np  to  four  thousand  tons.    What 
*ill  be  the  effect  of  the  tow  prices  now  current  for  that  second- 
rate  description  of  cheese,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  bulk  of 
the  present  English  production  consists  P    In  the  county  of 
Cheshire  much  of  the  land  in  those  districts  where  the  ravages 
°f  the  plague  were  most  fatal  has  been  stocked  with  sheep. 
Mutton,  however,  is  unusually  plentiful  in  England,  and  has 
ben  selling  at  a  very  low  price :  thus  it  must  be  hard  times 
*ith  Cheshire  farmers,  for  those  who  have  made  cheese  can 
^fg*  low  prices  for  ifc-eay,  from  41s.  to  56s.,  and  find  it  a 
^cult  sale  even  at  those  figures,  the  Quality  running  so  in- 


ferior :  of  really  choice  qualify,  very  little  has  been  made  in  tMs 
county.    If  prices  continue  at  their  present  range,  those  Eng- 
lish farmers  who  now  make  cheese  of  second  and  third-rate 
quality,  must  either  improve  or  give  up  altogether.    In  Scot- 
land, where  they  have  lately  taken  to  making  cheese  in  the 
Cheddar  style,  we  hear  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
immense  improvement  in  the  quality.    They  have  not  only 
completely  driven  the  English  Cheddars  from  their  home 
markets,  but  they  now  send  large  quantities  to  London,  Man* 
Chester,  Yorkshire,  and  the  north  of  Ireland."    But  the  im- 
portance of  our  subject  rises  still  higher  when  we  look  at 
cheese  as  the  most  nutritious  article  of  food  for  the  million, 
and   to   cheese    science  also   points  as   claiming  our  first 
and  highest  attention.    According  to  Dr.  L.  Playfair*s  table 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food,  page  29  of 
"  Good  Words,"  1865,  even  cheap  cheese  contains  90  per  cent, 
of  flesh-forming  and  26  per  cent,  of  heat-giving  matter.  When 
we  compare  this  food  with  the  next  highest,  the  mean  of  lean 
and  fat  butchers'  meat,  we  have  only  19  of  flesh-forming  and 
14  heat  giving ;  so  that  cheap  cheese  gives  11  per  cent,  more 
flesh-forming,  and  12  percent,  more  heat-giving  than  butchers* 
meat ;  and  at  page  30  the  Doctor  teUs  us  that  cheese  presents 
us  with  the  most  flesh-forming  food  in  the  whole  table ;  and 
at  page  163,  he  further  states  that  cheese  gives  us  cheap  flesh, 
but  dear  fuel ;  so  we  take  with  it  bread,  which  supplies  the 
latter  economically.    At  page  28  the  Doctor  states  that  our 
appetites  and  tastes  become  the  regulators  of  our  food,  and 
adjust  the  relative  proportions  of  its  several  ingredients,  and 
until  the  appetite  becomes  depraved  by  indulgence  or  disease 
it  is  a  safe  guide  in  the  selection  of  aliments.    With  the 
Doctor's  science  agrees  our  experience;  for,  cannot  we  remem- 
ber relishing  "  a  bite  of  bread  and  cheese"  when  tired  with 
field  sports  or  field   duties  P  and  so  when  onr  harvester's 
strength  is,  at  4  p.m.,  getting  below  par,  we  restore  it  again 
with  quantum  tuff,  of  bread  and  cheese.     Not  only  does  our 
experience  testify   to    the    value   of  cheese   as   food   for 
the  hard-working  poor,  but  it  also  forms  a  luxury  for  the  rich ; 
for  the  old  Lancashire  farmer,  when  telling  the  story  of  his 
having  been  dining  with  his  landlord,  related :  "  We  first  had 
soup,  then  fish,  then  joints,  then  game,  then  pastry,  puddings, 
jellies,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then — why,  what  do  you 
think  P  why,  we  all  had  bread  and  cheese !"    The  following  is 
the  recent  testimony  of  the  value  of  cheese  given  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, in  a  paper  read  at  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Agriculture : 
"A  certain  combination  of  casein  and  butter  thoroughly 
amalgamated   and  divested    of   every  particle    of  foreign 
matter  makes  the  most  digestible,  the  most  nutritious,  and  the 
mos   palatable  of  foods  j  and  even  under  defective  manage- 
ment, cheese-malting  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  agricultural 
pursuits."     I  learn  from  a  West   of  England  farmer,  the 
maker  of  a  first-class  dairy  of  Cheddar  cheese,  having  from 
60  to  70  cows,  that  he  made  on  an  average  of  six  years  £24 
per  cow.    This  I  take  as  a  standard  attainable,  and  well  worth 
striving  for,  and  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  there  is  in 
cheese-making  a  mine  of  undeveloped  wealth  and  power.    But 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  cheese  produce  is  suited  to  all 
soils  and  circumstances ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  land  in  this  country  wholly  unsuitedto  dairy  purposes ;  and 
it  would  not  be  more  ridiculous  for  Cheshire  farmers  to  seek 
to  rival  Sussex  and  Kent  in  growing  hops,  than  for  these  coun- 
ties to  build  factories  for  making  Cheshire  cheese.    All  agri- 
cultural experience  goes  to  prove  that,  except  within  narrow 
limits,  we  cannot  profitably  deviate  far  from  the  productions 
adopted  by  our  progenitors.     Still  I  agree  with  Mr.  Morgan 
that  cheese-making,  even  as  it  is,  has  been  on  the  whole  more 
profitable  than  butter-making,  breeding,  feeding,  or  the  plough, 
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excepting  the  instances  where  the  land  is  naturally  rich,  or 
artificially  made  so  by  high-fanning,  and  even  then  with  ns 
the  feeding  successful  fanner  mast  in  tact  and  energy  be  in  ad- 
vance of  his  neighbours.    The  two  letters  Nob.  1  and  2  (see 
"  Appendix)  are  from  Cheshire  gentlemen  of  the  latter  class, 
who  have  exchanged  the  dairy  for  feeding  and  sheep  breeding, 
and  are  our  best  judges  of  stock,  and,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
and  annoyance  of  dairy  cheese-making,  they  give,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  verdict  in  its  favour,  and  look  prospectively  to 
the  advantages  of  cheese  factories.    No.  3  is  a  letter  from  H. 
White,  Esq.,  who  is  an  extensive  land  agent  and  surveyor,  at 
Warrington,  and  whose  name  in   connection  with  Cheshire 
cheese  productions  has  long  been  a  household  word,  and  he 
has  previously  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  factory  system 
tried.    The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  Nicholl,  of  Chippenham, 
annatto  manufacturer,  whose  name  has  long  been  associated 
.with  improved  cheese-making.     The  remaining  letters,  No.  5 
to  10,  are  all  from  gentlemen  long  connected  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  cheese  trade,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Birmingham  (No.  7),  all  write  under  strong  con- 
victions "that  the  introduction  of  cheese   factories  would 
lead  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  make  of  English  cheese." 
To  me  it  is  curious  and  amusing  that  the  reasons  Mr.  Watson 
assigns  for  being  content  with  things  as  they  are,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  calculated  to  make  English  cheese  factories 
desirable,  and  inspire  hope  of  their  success.    *  Skilled"  cheese 
makers,  with  "  contiguity  of  farms  and  markets,"  M  facilities 
of  transport,"  and  the  M  much  more  limited  area  of  produc- 
tion"—certainly  all  these  offer  us  great  advantages  in  com- 
peting with  America.    I  fear  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  my 
paper  in  dwelling  on  the  great  value  of  cheese  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  profitable  encouragement  of  its  production.    I 
will  therefore  state  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dumbrell  in  his 
paper  April  7th,  1862,  that  Mit  is  surprising;  for  without 
doubt  dairy-fanning  in  this  country  has  not  made  that  advance 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  other  branches  of 
the  subject  have  done ;"   and  this  I  give  as  the  result  of  my 
14  years'  observation  of  the  London  wholesale  cheese  trade, 
and  26  years  as  a  Cheshire  cheese  factor,  and  dairy  fanner  of 
nearly  400  statute  acres.    It  is  not  that  we  are  behind  in  the 
knowledge,    selection,    and     management    of    stock,    nor 
the  increased  production  of  our  land,  pasture  and  arable. 
But    it    is     still     a     moot    point    whether     any    im- 
provement    has    taken     place     during     the     last     fifty 
years,    in    the    make  of    any  kinds  of    English    cheese. 
It   is   not  doubted   that   contrivance  has  done   much   to 
simplify   and  facilitate  the  various   operations   of  cheese- 
making.    It  is  not,  as  too  often  alleged,  that  our  dairymaids 
are  indifferent   or  obtuse ;    I  have  on  the  contrary   long 
cherished  the  conviction  that  the  Cheshire  dairymaids,  as  a 
class,  are  not  only  the  most  industrious  and  painstaking,  but 
the  most  anxious  to  excel  of  any  class  whose  services  have 
come  under  my  observation.    With  this  agrees  Mr.  M'Adam 
in  his  recent  treatise  on  "  Cheese-making,"  where,  at  page  67, 
he  states :   "  Although  it  is  thus  needful  to  strive  after  im- 
provement and  even  to  aspire  to  perfection,  nevertheless  we 
ought  not  to  lay  grievous  burdens  on  those  employed  in  this 
work  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  enjoy  more  surely  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  success ;  and  it  is  imperative  to  weigh 
well  this  matter,  for  the  labour  of  this  class  may  be  turned  by 
severe   requirements  and  over-exertion    into  hardship  and 
oppression,  which  in  turn  produce  neglect  and  wastefulness. 
At  present  there  is  heard  from  many  quarters  a  loud  and 
earnest  appeal  for  sufficient  rest  and  leisure,  and  fewer  hours 
of  labour,  and  no  class  has  better  cause  to  turn  this  appeal 
into  a  demand  than  those  employed  in  cheese-making.    It  U 


no  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  engaged  from  fire  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  after  eight  at  night  in  milking,  miking,  ud 
turning  cheese,  or  cleaning  the  dairy  and  utensils.    And  this 
Egyptian  bondage  is  seldom   lightened  by  the  repose  and 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the  thoughtlessness  or  prejudice  of 
landlords  and  farmers,  or  a  false  motire  of  economy,  often 
compels  them  to  continue  their  drudgery  on  that  day.   Surely 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  worse  than  a  want  of  profit  and  far 
more  reprehensible  than  a  lack  of  success.    Must  these  have  no 
leisure,  no  recreation,  no  culture,  nothing  save  the  protracted 
hours  of  labour  and  a  stinted  allowance  of  rest  ?  must  all  thrir 
energies  of  mind  and  body  be  directed  to  the  accomplUhment 
of  such  tasks  as  selfishness  or  apathy  is  pleased  to  impose  and 
which  circumstances  compel  them  to  perform  P"    If  this  be » 
— and  so  it  is — how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  find  all  tiade 
cheese-circulars  and  reports  of  all  cheese  markets  and  fun 
join  in  one  unbroken  lamentation,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  make  of  English  cheese  is  so  inferior  as  scarcely  to  hare  a 
market  value  P    The  simple  explanation  is,  our  English  cheese- 
makers  arc  in  a  false  position.    Confessedly,  of  all  mandic- 
turers,  they  have  in  milk  the  most  delicate  of  all  raw  materials 
to  work  upon ;  it  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  taints  sod  adm* 
influences  in  badly  situated  and  worse-arranged  dairies,  orer 
which  the  dairymaid  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  She 
is  expected  with  unerring  certainty  to  conduct— amidst  a 
mother's  cares  and  housewife's  duties — in   all  the  varying 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  subtlest  chemical  operations  anJ 
changes,  without  proper  instruments  or  education  to  use  then, 
with  no  better  chart  or  compass  to  guide  than  the  tales  of  their 
grandmother,  or  what  she  has  seerf  her  mother  or  neighbour* 
do,   who   acted   on    "  the   rule    that    guess-work   is  tat 
when    it   hits ;"    surely   it   is    monstrous   under   such  a 
system  of  farm-dairying  to  expect  success.    The  Americar* 
are   "  cute  fellows,"    and   have    got    disguited  with  tie 
farm     dairy    system.     If    he     were    a    bold    man  who 
bolted   the   first  oyster,    surely    the  Yankee    fanner  ws 
bolder  still  who  built  the  first  eheese  factory.    When  ot 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  J.  Corderry  first  pressed  on  my  attentwc 
that  the  American  factory  system  was  producing  such  satisfac- 
tory results  as  to  justify  a  fiur  trial  here,  I  viewed  it  as  one  d 
our  Cheshire  farmers,  who  has  written  against  cheese  factorks 
thus :  "  I  think  it  lost  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  factory 
cheese-making  in  Cheshire,  for  the  idea  is  unpautahle,becautf 
it  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary,  impracticable,  and  probably, « 
the  whole,  unprofitable."    But  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  X.  A.  Williard,  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Association, 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  left  me  their  report.    I  have,  since  then, 
had  three  other  gentlemen  staying  with  me  that  are  identiW 
with  the  American  cheese  factories ;  and  I  have  also  read  nad*, 
and  thought  more,  for  and  against  cheese  factories ;  and  »t 
scepticism  as  to  their  inapplicability  to  English  dairy  du- 
tricts  has  been  exchanged  for  a  deep  and  increasing  conriction 
that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing,  with  our  adranbgu 
of  climate,  the  contiguity  of  farms,  better  roads,  snd  shorter 
distances  for  moving  milk,  with  good  home  markets,  that  &?♦ 
cheese  factories  must  ultimately  triumph.    They  will  seen*  » 
great  improvement  in  the  make  of  our  cheese—be  a  boon  to 
the  producer,  and  so  become  a  national  blessing,  by  pretentia? 
an  enormous  waste  of  good  milk  from  being  made  into  hi 
cheese,  and  set  free  our  dairy  slaves.    No  doubt  cheese  factors 
will  here,  as  they  had  in  America,  have  to  contend  with  ob- 
stacles arising  from  inexperience,  prejudice,  and  jealousy;  bat 
the  prejudice  with  us  against  American  cheese  is  feat  break** 
down,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so ;  and  the  secret  why  there 
is  no  market  for  common  English  cheese  is,  thst  the  i»b.u 
prefer  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  good  Amencao ;  ssd» H* 
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lc*s  we  are  content  to  be  beaten  in  our  own  markets,  there 
appears  for  as  only  Hobson's  choice — fight  America  with  her 
own  weapon,  cheese  factories.    The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
American  cheese  factories  is  both  significant  and  ought  to  be 
to  as  instructive.    The  following  is  from  a  statement  made  last 
sotuon  at  the  formation  of  a  Dairymen's  Association  in 
Canada  West:  "The  first  cheese  factory  was  established  in 
1851 ;  and,  in  1860,  there  were  only  17  factories ;  in  1801, 
18  new  factories ;  in  1862,  25 ,  in  1863,  111 ;  in  1864,  210 ; 
is  1866,  more  than  600;  and  this  year  (1867),  1,000— not 
representing  new  cheese  districts ;  for  a  considerable  pioportion 
have  been  erected  in  old  districts,  and  have  not  increased  the 
annual  quantity  of  cheese,  but  only  diverted  it  from  family  to 
factory  mannmcture.    According  to  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  in 
1862,  "American  cheese  dairying  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
its  rise  in  Herkimer  county.     It  was  here  that  the  business 
lint  became  developed  as  a  speciality,  resulting  in  larger  yields 
of  cheese  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  better  quality  of 
cheese,  and  improved  apparatus  for  its  manufacture."    Of  the 
farm  dairy  system,  Mr.  Williard  thus  writes,  "  There  is  no 
desire  to  say  one  discouraging  word  of  a  business  which  has 
added  so  much  wealth  to  the  country,  and  in  which  those  who 
are  engaged  generally  prosper,  and  soon  beoomo  independent 
in  worldly  goods ;  but  the  truth  must  nevertheless  be  told. 
Wealth  has  its  advantages,  but  its  price  should  be  kept  in 
>icw;  and  if  overtasked  muscle,  incessant  care,  without  relax- 
ation, and  finally  disease,  are  to  be  the  patrimony  of  wives  and 
daughters,  its  charms,  tosay  the  least,  are  very  much  diminished." 
Agreeing  with  Hadibras,  that 

"  The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  what  it  will  bring," 
ve  shall  find  that  whether  we  compare  the  value  of  factory 
cheese  at  New  York  or  at  Liverpool,  the  trade  circulars  show 
10s.  to  12s,  per  cwt.— -say  from  16  to  20  per  cent — in  favour 
of  factories  as  against  farm  dairies.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  last  week's  circular  of  Messrs.  Morrcl)  and  Co., 
Lirerpool : — 

Factories. 

Per  Cwt. 

Koe  factory 52s.  to  65s. 

Very  good  do.  ...    47s.  to  50s. 

Good  do 42s.  to  46s. 

Afediam    38s.  to  42s. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Mr.  Etches,  the  oldest  Derbyshire 
cheese-factor,  after  awarding  the  cheese  prizes  at  the  Lichfield 
Agricultural  Show,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  at  the  judges' 
meeting  as  follows:  "One  very  important  question  is  the 
factory  system,    which  has  been   extensively  practised  and 
answered  very  well  in  America;  and  were  he  a  young  man, 
he  would  go  to  America,  learn  their  system,  and  build  a  lot  of 
ketones  all  shout  the  country.    That  system  has  certainly 
produced  a  first-rate  article,  and  there  is  a  uniformity  about 
it  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  secure."    In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Etches  stated  "  he  could  give  a  good  price  for  a  first-rate 
article ;  hot  for  inferior  cheese  he  really  could  not  find  a  mar- 
ket, with  such  competition  from  America."    Knowing  that 
Mr.  J.  Harding,  of  Markeabury,  near  Bristol,  has  devoted 
much  thought  and   effort  to  the  improvement  of  Cheddar 
cheese-making,  and  although  he  had  questioned  the  propriety 
and  success  of  cheese  factories,  I  addressed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing questions*  and  append  his  answers  :— 

1st  Question-  I  believe  it       Answer  (1st).  We  find  some 
will  give  yon  pleasure  to  in-    who  do  not  succeed  in  making 


Fakm  Daijuis. 

Per  Cwt. 

Very  good 42s.  to  44s. 

Good 38s.  to  40s. 

Medium   30s.  to  35s. 


form  me  whether  in  fact  you 
find  that  those  who  are  as 
desirous  to  learn  as  you  are 
willing  to  teach  do  not  fre- 
quently fail  to   make  cheese 


as  good  cheese  as  they  were 
taught  to  do,  owing  mainly  to 
neglect.  Some  succeed  per- 
fectly; all  benefit  themselves 
by  making  better  cheese. 


2nd.  Everywhere  fine  cheese 
is  the  exception,  and  inferior 
the  role. 


3rd.  Milk  may  be  carted 
any  reasonable  distance  with- 
out affecting  its  condition,  as 
far  as  regards  making  fine 
cheese. 

4th.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
if  Dr.  Voelcker  and  a  practical 
cheese-maker  were  to  make 
cheese  at  a  factory,  the  ave- 
rage Quality  of  Cheddar  cheese 
may  oe  improved ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  likely  to 
reach  our  finest  standard  of 
line  cheese. 


5th.  It  would  be  of  course 
possible  to  train  persons  to 
make  good  cheese,  so  that  the 
factory  system  may  lead  to  a 
general  improvement. 


equal  to  your  own,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  such  causes  as  hav- 
ing their  attention  distracted 
by  domestic  or  other  cares, 
duties,  and  want  of  proper 
dairy  arrangement  4c,  &c  P 

2nd.  Is  it  not  true  of  Ched- 
dar cheese  still,  as  it  is  of  the 
cheese  made  m  the  various 
other  English  dairy  districts, 
that  fine  cheese  is  the  excep- 
tion and  ordinary  the  rule  ? 

3rd.  Admitting  as  I  know 
you  do  that  with  proper  man- 
agement and  care  milk  may 
be  moved  one,  two,  or  three 
miles,  without  injury  to  cheese- 
making,  is  it  not  so  P 

4th.  Is  it  not  your  belief 
that  if  you  with  your  practice, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker  with  his 
science,  were  to  agree  to  con- 
fer together,  and  select  a  fa- 
vourable site  for  a  cheese 
factory,  and  had  it  built  and 
made  replete  with  convenience 
and  perfect  as  you  could 
jointly  devise  for  its  purpose, 
do  you  not  belitve  that  at 
such  a  factory  you  tould  make 
all  the  milk — say,  from  the 
nearest  surrounding  one  thou- 
sand cows — into  cheese  as  fine 
as  your  county  now  produces? 

5th.  And,  further,  permit 
mit  me  to  inquire  if  it  is  not 
also  your  belief  that  at  such 
a  factory  (alias  cheese  college) 
the  Doctor  and  you  could  in 
a  few  years  train  cheese- 
makers  competent  to  take  the 
management  of  other  cheese 
factories  ?  And  supposing, 
also,  cheese  factories  to  have 
become  multiplied  in  your 
county  as  they  have  in 
America,  and  supposing  also 
that  you  and  the  Doctor  en- 
gaged to  devote  your  whole 
time  in  going  from  factory  to 
factory,  superintending,  ex- 
perimenting, and  suggesting, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
manufacturing  of  milk  to 
something  like  the  certainty 
and  perfection  to  which  our 
large  breweries  hare  reduced 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  Is 
it  not,  I  say,  your  belief  that 
the  introduction  of  such  cheese 
factories  would  be  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  make  even  of 
Cheddar  cheese  P 

At  the  last  Cheshire  Agricultural  Show  I  met  one  of  our 
farmers  who  has  written  against  the  introduction  of  cheese 
factories,  and  is  renowned  for  making  fine  cheese ;  and  I  put  the 
case  to  him  thus : "  Just  suppose  you  and  the  two  other  farmers 
near,  who  make  real  fine  cheese,  decided  to  make  your  cheese 
at  one  place,  and  selected  a  suitable  site,  with  the  advantage 
of  spring  water,  and  you  made  every  convenience  that  you 
jointly  conceived  desirable."  I  then  inquired,  "  Do  you  not 
think  that,  with  your  united  skill,  and  with  such  advantages, 
you  could  there  make  cheese  as  really  fine  as  you  do  now  P" 
He  paused,  and  then  said,  "  I  think  we  could."  I  next  in- 
quired if, "  when  you  had  made  your  own  milk  into  real  fine 
cheese,  you  allowed  all  your  neighbours  who  make  ordinary 
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cheese  to  send  their  milk  to  your  dairy,  would  not  their  milk 
make  aa  fine  cheese  as  yours  P"  He  added,  "I  think  it 
would."  I  replied,  "You  have  admitted  that  you  could  start 
a  factory  at  which  all  the  milk  in  the  neighbourhood  could  be 
made  into  real  fine  cheese.  If  at  one,  why  not  at  all  facto- 
ries 9"  This  will  appear  still  more  self-indent,  if  we  compare 
cheese-making  with  cheese-manufacturing,  or  reasons  why 
fine  cheese  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  made  on  a  small  scale,  with 
the  reasons  why  real  fine  cheese  can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  on  a 
large  scale. 


THE  PARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


1st.  Fine  cheese  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  made  to  command, 
on  a  small  scale,  a  high  price ; 
for,  on  a  wall  scale,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cows  are  not 
kept  to  make  a  bold,  hand- 
some, cheese;  and  even  at 
Chester  fair,  I  have  frequently 
known  an  extra  10s.  or  12s. 
per  cwt.  given  simply  for  sue 
and  beauty. 


2nd.  On  a  small  scale,  they 
rarely  select  a  site  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  supply  of  spring 
water,  and  as  rarely  nave 
proper  conveniences  for  heat- 
ing water  to  scald  and  sweeten 
the  dairy  vessels. 

3rd.  On  a  small  scale,  the 
daiiyr  is  used  as  a  common 
cooking  kitchen,  subject  to 
offensive  smells,  colds  and 
heats,  and  the  night*  s  milk  ge- 
nerally kept  in  badly-ventilated 
and  worse-drained  "  pigsty- 
flavoured"  milk-houses. 


4th.  On  the  small  scale,  the 
rennet  is  made  daily  from  un- 
tried "skins"  or  "veils," 
without  any  rule  to  teat  its 
strength,  or  gauge  as  to  the 
right  quantity  needed  for  co- 
agulating the  milk  in  proper 
time :  too  little  or  too  much 
alike  spoils  the  cheese. 

5th.  On  the  small  scale, 
there  is  no  proper  convenience 
for  heating  the  milk  to  a 
proper  temperature  for  the 
rennet  to  act,  and  the  hand 
used  for  a  thermometer ;  and 
though,  as  Mr.  Aston  states, 
experienced  dairymaids  occa- 


lst.  Fine,  handsome,  beeu- 
tifal  cheese  can  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  be  manufactured, 
as  seen  at  that  eminently  suc- 
cessful Cheshire  cheese  fac- 
tory, Bidley  Hall,  where  180 
cows  were  kept,  and  where 
the  "fodder"  or  "boosey 
cheese"  commanded,  early, 
often  a  better  pries  than  the 
generality  of  good  grass 
cheese.  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  selecting;  the  cheese  that 
won  the  £100  champion  prize 
at  the  Chester  Royal  Show, 
from  cheese  made  in  the 
autumn,  when  others  were 
making  common  late  makes, 
and  can  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr. 
Aston  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Bidley  Hall  Cheshire  cheese 
factory. 

2na.  At  a  manufactory  they 
have  cold  spring  water,  steam, 
and  hot  water,  and  every  con- 
venience for  cleaning  and 
sweetening  the  dairy  utensils. 


3rd.  At  the  factory,  as  at 
our  large  breweries,  bv  a 
simple  contrivance,  the  dairy 
temperature  can  Deregulated 
at  pleasure ;  and  the  dairy  is 
in  America  generally  de- 
tached from  the  press-rooms 
and  cheese-rooms,  and  everv 
facility  is  had  for  keeping  it 
sweet  and  clean. 

4th.  At  the  factory  the 
rennet  is  prepared  weeks  or 
months  previous  to  use,  and 
its  strength  tested  on  a  small 
scale,  and  its  results  calcu- 
lated. 


5th.  At  the   factory    the 
night* s  milk  is  put  into  tubs, 
or,   in  America,  long   vats, 
holding  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand gallons,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, by  a  simple  refrigera- 
tor, cooled  to  a  temperature 
that  will  keep  sweet  for  two 
days  in  the  hottest  weather ; 
the  rule  of  thumb,  they  gene-    and,  the  morning's  milk  added, 
rally  don't :  and  if,  when  they    the  same  contrivance  will  as 
have  put  the  cheese  together,    quickly  bring  up  the  tempera- 


uaUy  make  fine  cheese  by 

rule  c "  " 


they  will  put  one  hand  into 
very  cold  and  the  other  into 
very  warm  water  for  one  mi- 
mite,  and  then  put  both  hands 
in. .  ,!n  cheese-tab,  the  milk 
at  80  degrees  will  feel  hot  to 
one  hand  and  cold  to  die 


ture.  A  minute  register  is 
kept  of  the  weight  and  qua- 
lity of  the  milk,  also  the  day 
of  the  month  the  cheese  are 
made,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  rennet  is  added, 
and  the  exact  quantity  of  the 


other;  and  though  dairymaids 
can  avoid  cold  and  hot  water 
when  setting  their  cheese, 
they  cannot  avoid  cold  or 
warm  air,  nor  have  their  own 
blood  so  evenly  healthy  as 
not  to  deceive  them. 


6th.  On  a  small  scale  there 
is  no  gauge  for  the  use  of  liquid 
annatto ;  so  one  is  too  pale, 
another  too  high-oobuieeV- 
an  important  matter  with 
Cheshire  cheese  for  the  Lon- 
don market. 

7th.  On  a  small  scale,  there 
is  no  rule  or  measure  for 
the  proper  quantity  of  salt, 
which  is  probably  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  bad  English 
cheese, 


8th.  On  a  small  scale  there 
is  no  proper  place  to  put  the 
cheese  for  the  first  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  after  made.  Mr. 
Aston  has  invented  an  oven 
for  the  purpose ;  but  he  has 
found  it,  as  those  do  who  put 
them  into  boilers  and  furnaces, 
most  difficult  to  avoid  over  or 
under  bakbg  the  new  cheese. 


9th.  On  the  small  scale, 
is  often  in  variable 
weather  spoiled  by  being 
pressed  in  too  hot  or  too  cola 
a  place. 


10th.  On  a  small  scale  the 
cheese  room  is  often  hot  when 
it  ought  to  be  cool,  or  cool 
when  it  ought  to  be  hot,  and 
no  provision  made  for  proper 
ventilation,  that  the  cheese 
may  ripen  without  being  over 
heated  or  injured  by  the  cold, 

11th.  On  a  small  scale,  ten 
times  as  many  dairymaids 
are  required,  and  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand  experienced 
dairymaids  to  be  had,  and 
those  only  by  taking  them  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  then 
doomed  to  make  seven  days 
a  week.  Mr.  Slater  says 
their  slavery  is  only  for  six 
or  eight  months  —  merciful 
man!  At  some  forms,  cheese- 
making  lasts  from  January  to 
January,  and  rarely  less  than 
nine  months;  and  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Macadam  truly, 
"this  Egyptian  bondage  is 
seldom  lightened  by  the  re- 
pose and  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

12th.  On  a  small  scale  the 
butter   money    is    generally 
claimed  for  "  housekeeping, 
and  poor  cheese  always  fetches 
a  poor  price. 


rennet  weired  that  will  co- 
agulate the  whole  in  a  prea 
number  of  minutes.  Thai 
this  important  and  mystenou 
change  is  reduces  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  goes  feu  to  ac 
count  for  the  admitted  uni- 
formity in  the  quality  of  fac- 
tory cheese. 

6th.  At  the  factory,  the 
weight  of  the  milk  know, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  calcu. 
Uting  the  ounces  of  aaaatto 
that  will  give  the  uniform  ui 
required  shade  of  colour  of 
fine  Cheshire  cheese. 

7th.  At  the  factory,  tie 
curd,  when  ground  and  dried 
to  a  given  point,  is  weighed, 
and  the  salt  also  weighed  aad 
ml^tad,  so  that  factory 
cheese  do  attain  a  uoiformitf 
of  saltness,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

8th.  At  the  fiuiorr.s  pro- 
nerly  contrived  hot  closet, 
heated  from  the  steam  boiler, 
can  be  arranged  sad  maia- 
tained  at  the  required  r>ea 
temperature.  Mr.  Harding, 
in  Somerset,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, all  cook  their  cord.  U 
is  much  less  trouble  to  cook 
the  cheese  as  soon  as  made- 
we  know  that  fine  Cheshire 
cheese  can,  and  therefore 
ought,  always  to  be  made 
thus. 

9th.  At  the  factory,  the 
press  room,  kitchen,  and 
cheese  rooms  arc  all  heated 
or  cooled  by  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  simonnding  it- 
Biosphere. 

10th.  At  the  factory,  the 
cheese  when  made  are  kept 
to  ripen  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  the  heat  increased  or 
decreased  as  in  oar  large 
breweries,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  cheese  mark* 
and  weather. 

11th.  At  the  factory,  CTery. 
thing  is  done  by  rule,  and* 
diary  kept— science  and  mm- 
racturing  philosophy  beiag 
brought  to  the  test  of  open- 
rience—  under  tie  *&*&' 
ment  of  an  intelligent  tmdreU- 
paid  individual,  vkose  *orl " 
to  think  for,  anddirttl"* 


12.  To  the  factory  the  new 
milk  goes  direct,  and  the 
cheese,  having  all  the  cream, 
thovU  be  ric*,  tmdfltch  t 
fineprice. 
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Lastly.  The  value  of  cheese  Lastjy.  On  a  Urge  scale, 

on  a  wall  scale  wis  again  the  value   wee  seen  by  the 

not  unfairly   represented  at  tame  buyer  giving,  at  the  same 

last  Cheater  fair,  where  there  fair,  for  a  renowned  beautiful 

wBsagooddeeiofeheeae,and  lot78s.;  or  S*  cwt.  of  the  one 

the  bulk  of  it  either  taken  yielded  no  more  than  1  cwt. 


borne  or  eold  ei  from  10a.  to 
15s.  per  cwt  juelow  what  any.. 


of  the  other,  and  all  made  of 
milk    of  like    value.    Well 


and  one  large 

buyer    boasted     o/   having 

bought  several  lots  of  Cbe- 


thiajr  in  common   American    might  the  late  cheese-factor 
could  be  bought  at  Liverpool,    Wuliams  exclaim  of  those  that 
made  bad  cheese,  "  What  a 
pit*  they  have  not  given  the 
.  _  ,  milk  to  the  pigs!  they  would 

shire  cheese  at  or  under  80s.,  then  have  had  eweet  pork/' 
sad  one  lot  2Ss.  6d.  per  cwt.  It  would  have  been  wise  if  we 
had  last  year  done  so  with  the 
milk  from  onr  seven  cows;  for 
although  mad*  by  an  experi- 
enced, anxious,  careful  old 
servant,  the  cheese  came  back 
from  Chester  fair,  no  offer 
having  been  made  for  them. 
Some  of  the  heat  I  picked  out 
and  sent  to  Manchester,  some 
our  servants  and  workmen  ate, 


I  pare  them  to  take 
for  their  wives  and  chil- 


home  for 

dren :  the  rest  the  pigs  would 
not  eat)  but  the  poultry 
amused  me  by  being  less 
dainty  I 

These,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  foots, 
considerations,  and  arguments  that  have  disposed  my  mind,  at 
fiat  reluctant,  to  conclude  that  the  make  of  English  cheese 
would  be  generally  improved  by  the  mtroduotion  of  "  cheese 
factories  f  and  if  guided  by  judgment,  science,  and  patient 
perseverance,  it  has  become  my  conviction  that  cheese  facto- 
ries are  rich  in  promise  of  national  blessing,  by  conserving  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  our  existence,  milk,  buttering  our  bread 
on  both  sides,  with  good  cheese,  and  butter,  raising  in  all  the 
hiiy  districts  the  value  of  land,  increaiag  the  dairyman's  pro- 
fit* affording  also,  by  exemption  from  menial  labour,  facilities 
for  the  mental,  uooral,  and  social  elevation  of  himself  and  his 
tooseholdj  and  to  the  prejudiced,  the  timid,  and  the  un- 
believing, I  wouU  iidspt  the  words  ctf  Co  wper— 

41  Ye  fearful  souls,  fresh  courage  takes 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are?  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
With  blessings  on  your  hea£."  ' 

APPENDIX 

No.  1. 
Stanthorn,  Middlewieh,  Cheshire,  /an.  «6, 1468. 

My  dear  flir,— I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  render 
Jro  &e  information  jou  wish  respecting  the  relative  profits  of 
wig  and  dairy  framing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  cheese- 
gtting,  supposing  «  dairy  of  average  quality  is  made,  upon 
fans  genositfy  in  Cheshire,  is  the  most  profitable.  If  the 
grassland  is  either  naturally  extremely  rich, or  made  so  by  the 
application  of  manure  or  bones,  I  think  on  the  average  of 
masons  seeding  may  he  as  profitable  as  oheese-making,  sup- 
posmg  there  is  on  the  arm  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
peea  crops.  But  feeding  will  not  pay  so  well  as  eheese- 
fflaW  upon  land  ember  weak  in  itself  or  below  the  man:  in 
coadihon.  I  think  it  very  important  to  bear  in  inind  that  our 
laud  in  Cheshire  is  only  adapted  for  feeding  purposes,  when 
other  natural^  rich  or  niade^  If  I  had  an 

opportunity  of  sending  my  milk  to  a  factory  I  should  not  hetd- 
«te  a  moment  about  doing  so.  I  am  convinced  that  ohangmg 
the  land  occasionally  from  dairying  to  feeding  would  be  ad- 
^ta^ww»-  Land  when  fed  upon  for  a  series  of  years  I  am 
*«sfied  does  not  feed  so  well  as  when  it  is  not  put  to  feeding. 
Vn  thwc  raniWing  remarks  will  not  help  you  much*  I 
wall  very  much  like  to  see  your  paper  when  it  is  published. 

-.  Yours  very  truly*  R.  Button. 

*>  Jackson. 


No.  2. 
Over,  near  Middlewich,  Feb.  7, 1808. 

Bear  Sir,— The  comparative  profits  between  dairying  and 
feeding  depends  very  much  upon  the  management.  In  feeding 
or  grazing  a  good  farm,  both  pasture  and  arable  land  in  rich 
condition  is  essential  to  success,  and  this  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  some  business  habits  and  good  judgment,  as  well  as 
skill  in  buying  and  selling  stock,  will,  I  think,  pay  on  such 
farms  better  than  cheese-making,  except  it  may  be  in  a  few 
very  exceptional  cases,  where  a  very  nigh  price  is  made  of 
cheese.  The  expenses  attendant  on  cheese-making  are  very 
great  when  summed  up,  much  more  so  than  those  attendant 
strictly  upon  feeding.  The  wintering  of  dairy  stock  is  also  a 
serious  cost;  but  the  question  is  of  more  magnitude  than  I 
can  go  into  now.  Taking  the  average  class  of  cheese  farms 
in  Cheshire  into  consideration,  where  the  land  is  on  the  whole 
stiff  clay,  with  the  average  ability  of  tenants  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cheese-making  would  pay  best.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Cheshire  farmer  is  painstaking,  careful,  and  indus- 
trious, and  as  regards  milking  very  methodical,  all  essential  re- 
quisites to  success.  But  tbe  grazier  requires  to  have  in  him 
more  of  the  business  man — enterprise,  quickness,  and  decision 
—more  I  think  than  a  large  portion  of  our  farmers  possess. 
Hence,  considering  the  class  of  men  who  farm  and  the  features 
of  the  land  generally,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  old  course  of 
dairy-farming  is  and  must  be  more  remunerative  than  grazing, 
unless  the  great  and  increasing  expenses  of  cheese-making,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  servants,  and  when  got  the  annoyance  they 
often  and  largely  are  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  nit  family, 
counteract  it,  as  they  seem  certainly  to  be  doing  now  com- 
pared with  the  past.  And  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  manufac- 
tory which  could  make  cheese  more  economically,  if  of  equal 
quality,  would  be  a  profitable  change.  Bnt  if  in  addition  such 
a  manufactory  coula  improve  the  quantity  or  promote  more 
unformity,  and  of  a  higher  quality  than  the  average  of  the 
cheese  now  made,  as  any  one  who  snows  anything  even  super- 
ficially of  the  present  ways  and  mode  of  cheese-making  must 
clearly  see  it  may  easily  do,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  the  factory 
system  of  cheese-making  would  be  a  judicious  and  beneficial 
change.  Other  considerations  also  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions, these  however  I  need  not  state,  and  I  think  the  ob- 
jections against  the  change  are  not  really  so  great  or  likely  to 
oe  one-half  so  injurious  as  it  is  imagined. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.  Jackson,  Esq.  Tiojus  Eiobi. 

The  following  letter  is  from  H.  White,  Esq.,  an  extensive 
land  agent  and  surveyor,  who  is  well  known  in  Cheshire  as  a 
gentleman  whose  name  has  long  been  associated  with  efforts  to 
improve  the  make  of  cheese  x— 
No.  9. 

Warrington,  Jan.  16, 1868. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to  read  a 
paper  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  cheese  factories  in 
England.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  system  tried, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  it  was^and  under  proper 
management,  it  would  prove  successful.  The  large  quantity 
of  inferior  cheese  made  in  Cheshire  is  a  disgrace  to  the  county, 
and  is  a  proof  of  either  great  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  article,  or  of  the  existence  of  bad  domestic 
offices  in  which  to  make  it;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  loss  in  consequence  to  the  Cheshire  farmers  must  be 
several  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  quality  of  American 
cheese  imported  into  this  country  appears  to  be  improving 
annually ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  but  what  is  of  very 
fair  or  good  quality  in  Cheshire  is  difficult  of  sale  at  a  price 
that  is  remunerative.  If  the  Cheshire  farmer  cannot  get  6d. 
per  pound  for  his  cheese  at  the  present  time,  he  ought  to  oease 
making  it,  and  either  sell  his  milk  or  convert  it  into  butter. 
You  know  better  than  I  do  that  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
Cheshire  cheese  of  last  year's  make  have  been  sold  to  the 
factors  under  6d.  per  lb.  My  professional  duties  are  now  so 
numerous  that  I  have  no  spare  time  to  give  to  this  subject,  in 


)  gladly 

ever  but  you  will  work  out  the  problem  satisfactory.    The 
right  thing  would  be  for  some  wealthy  agriculturist  or  land* 
owner  to  try  the  experiment  as  to  this  factory  system. 
Tours  very  truly, 
Mr.  G.  Jackson.  Hinby  White. 
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No.  4. 


Kowden  Hill  House,  Chippenham,  Wilts,  Feb.  12, 18G8. 

My  dear  Sir, — la  answer  to  your  kind  note  to  hand,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  factory  system 
is  not  adopted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  the  Ame- 
ricans and  Canadians  will  unquestionably  greatly  interfere,  as 
in  the  quality  of  cheese  they  have  been  sending  to  our  market, 
taking  quantity  and  quality  into  consideration,  they  certainly 
surpass  us  and  others  before-named.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
about  this  question,  it  being  the  only  method  and  means 
whereby  good  cheese  can  be  universally  produced.  There  is 
much  said  in  England  about  cheese-making ;  and  prizes  have 
been  very  commonly  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit  1  cwt.  of 
cheese.  I  do  not  see  that  this  system  is  calculated  to  be  of 
any  satisfaction  to  those  who  award  such  prizes ;  neither  is  it 
a  credit  to  any  exhibitor  who  may  be  successful  in  receiving 
the  prize.  I  consider  that  many  dairymen  may  select  1  cwt. 
of  good  cheese  from  a  loft  of  three  or  four  tons ;  still  that  is 
not  satisfactory,  when  it  is  essential  that  all  should  be  uni- 
formly so  to  be  beneficial  to  both  dairyman  and  cheese-factor ; 
and  until  the  factory  principle  is  strictly  carried. out,  this 
difficulty  will  exist.  There  may  be  very  many  tons  seen  in  the 
warehouses  in  Bristol,  London,  and  Liverpool  of  American  and 
Canadian  cheese  of  an  unmistakably  fine  quality ;  but  not  the 
case  with  English,  Scotch,  or  Swedish.  I  think,  with  the  great 
amount  of  influence  that  you  have,  there  would  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  erecting  a  factory ;  and  were  you  to  urge  it  upon 
the  enterprising  young  dairymen  of  your  country,  they  would 
at  once  fall  in  with  your  views.  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  you ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  McAdams  of  Gorstyhill,  Mr.  Crewe, 
Mr.  Joseph  Harding  of  Markesbury,  near  Bristol,  would  render 
them  their  assistance.  I  believe,  if  certain  rules  were  adopted, 
that  in  one  season  such  young  men  may  become  perfect  in  the 
process  of  cheesemaking,  provided  they  erect  a  factory  and  ob- 
tain assistance  from  the  two  gentlemen  before-named.  There 
are  dairy  ladies  of  the  old  school  still  existing,  who  do  not  fail 
to  produce  good  cheese,  and  some  of  which  of  the  finest  quality, 
but  few  of  them ;  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
daughters  of  some  of  these  prime  cheese  makers  fail  to  pro- 
duce such  a  quality  as  their  mothers.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  high  time  that  the  young  ladies  should  discontinue  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  their  brothers,  or  such  young  men  as  may  have  a 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  cheesemaking  and  its  manage- 
.  mcnt,  should  take  their  places.  I  have  been  of  an  opinion, 
many  years,  that  the  dairy  business  is  not  a  proper  one  for 
females ;  and  I  think  you  must  have  their  thanks,  provided  you 
carry  out  this  new  system,  whereby  they  will  be  liberated,  I 
am  now  at  ease  in  my  business,  and  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  J.,  to  spend  a  week  or  so  with  us,  either 
before  or  after  you  have  finished  in  town.  Hoping  you  may  be 
successful  in  carrying  out  this  object,  and  with  kind  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  J.,  yourself,  and  family,  I  am,  yours  faithfully 
and  respectfully,  W.  Niceolls. 

G,  Jackson,  Esq. 

The  following  letters  are  from  leading  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  cheese  trade,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries : 

No.  5. 

London,  Jan.  14, 1868. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — With  regard  to  the  question  you  submit 
as  to  American  cheese,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
factory  system  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  great  im- 
provement, both  in  respect  of  quality  and  appearance,  while  the 
uniformity  in  size  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  result  gained  in 
America  is  certainly  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  an 
attempt  to  improve  by  a  similar  method  the  make  of  English 
cheese.  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  convincing  your 
auditory  that  the  views  you  have  adopted  are  the  right  ones.— 
Dear  friend,  yours  very  truly,  John  Cordekoy. 

Mr.  G.  Jackson. 

No.  6. 
13,  West  Smithfleld,  London,  Feb.  4, 1808. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  3rd  instant,  I 
write,  with  much  pleasure,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  noble 
attempt  to  enforce  upon  your  dairy  farmers  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  means  for  securing  more  uniformity  in  the  make 
of  their  cheese  as  to  colour  and  fine  quality ;  and  that  unless 
they  do  so,  I  am  convinced  they  had  better  give  up  cheese- 
making, which  can  only  bring  them  loss ;  for  certainly  I  have 
no  customers  that  will  buy  inferior  Cheshire  cheese.     If 


Cheshire  dairy  farmers  were  alive  to  their  own  interest,  the? 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  a  system  by  wairii 
they  could  secure  the  making  of  fine  or  good  cheese ;  and  I  cm 
conceive  of  nothing  that  promises  to  the  English  dairy  dis- 
tricts such  satisfactory  results  as  iu  America  they  have  obtsised 
by  cheese  factories.  I  have  now  with  me  a  gentleman  from 
Holland,  a  large  butter  merchant— a  very  practical  nsa;  sad 
he  tells  me  that  this  coming  summer  he  intends  building  is 
Holland  a  cheese  factory,  believing  it  will  pay  him  better  to 
make  cheese  at  40s.  per  cwt.  than  butter  at  116s.  per  ewt,tke 
summer  price  of  Dutch  butter  being  generally  about  7b.  per 
cwt  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  carried  coi- 
viction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  so  much  interested  is 
being  convinced.— I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  sennit, 

To  G.  Jackson,  Esq.  6.  Bowles. 

No.  7. 
CarrVlane,  Birmingham,  Jan.  23rd,  1868. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  18th,  doubtless  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  like  any  other  article  is  greatly  ia- 
fluenoed  by  the  skill  employed.  I  do  not  consider  there  i*  the 
isity,  scope,  or  requirements  for  cheese  factoriei  is 
is  in  America,  from  the  contiguity  of  towai  sod 


,  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  much  more  limited 
area  for  its  production.  lours  truly, 

Jas.  Waisojt. 

Mr.  George  Jackson,  TattenhaH  Hall,  near  Chester. 
No.  8. 

Bath,  Jan.  23rd,  1868. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  can  only  answer  your  letter  briefly. 
Your  second  question  I  answer  first,  and  say  that  there  ess- 
not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  the  cheae- 
factory  system  in  America  has  wonderfully  improved  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  received  from  that  country.  For  moot,  1 
have  now  some  in  stock,  bought  in  Liverpool  by  Mean. 
Budgett,  and  called  «■  Peoples'  Factories,"  which  I  will  nates 
for  quality  and  flavour  against  four  dairies  out  of  Ive  made  in 
Somersetshire,  and  this  at  a  very  moderate  price.  I  am  alio  of 
opinion  that  if  the  little  jealousies  natural  to  our  Old  Eaglia 
ways  could  be  overcome,  and  cheese  made  in  parish  factories, 
a  very  different  article  would  be  given  to  the  consumer. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

William  Titlit. 

G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Tattenhall  Hall,  near  Chester. 
No.  9. 
Purton,  Swindon,  Jan.  27th,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir,— I  have  made  several  efforts  to  comply  vita 
your  request ;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  an  advocate  for  cheese 
factories  only  as  a  choice  of  evils.  I  am  opposed  to  compams. 
I  like  one  ship— one  captain.  I  like  individual  responsibility 
and  individal  effort.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  thst  clue* 
making  requires  skilled  cheese-makers,  and  it  is  only  beeasael 
despair,  absolutely  despair,  of  ever  getting  them  othersi* 
than  in  factories,  that  I  advocate  cheese  ketones.  I  loot 
upon  factories  as  a  means  to  an  end— that  end  is  the  ^fccor?? 
of  Nature's  law  in  coagulating  milk ;  in  the  next  plscsj  »j 
providing  proper  machinery,  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  anjW 
workmen,  with  no  interruptions  entailing  neglect  at  s  cntoi 
period  ox  cheese-making;  a  situation  free  from  Bonos* 
vapour  and  pestilential  effluvia ;  providing  a  congenial  atnaf- 
phere  for  ripening  cheese,  and  greater  economy  in  naMj* 
turing  and  disposing  of  cheese.  We  know  that  some  of  the* 
things  could  be  provided  in  a  private  establishment , ;  Wt « 
know  that  it  is  not  done :  and  although  the  farmers  *"*** 
every  inducement  to  provide  them, they  have  not  doaeso.  W 
have  seen  their  wives  slaves,  their  children  neglectec* »«/ 
homes  comfortless,  their  cheese  spoiled:  self-interest,  waicM 
all  other  cases  rouse  them  to  exertion,  is  in  this  «^*°* 
dairy-farmer  powerless.  For  years  past  I  have  "BJvJfJ 
them  improvement,  instead  of  which  the  quality  «  *J*r 
worse  than  ever.  Almost  all  the  farmers  m  this  ****** 
admit  the  necessity  of  factories ;  but  they  are  niakmg  »o»2 
beyond  talking, .to  bring  the  thins  about  I^T8Bade'f2| 
experiments  with  a  view  to  finn  a  substitute  for  1fa*u] 
have  succeeded  in  coagulating  milk  in  ten  minutes.  t  « 


nave  suceeeaea  in  coaguiaang  miia  in  w  ""^ItJisII 
succeed  in  rousing  others  to  find  a  substitute  for  reaast  i  ■»» 
have  done  some  good.  .Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  Jackson.  Alton** 

No.  10.  ,  ^.^ 

33,  North  John-street,  Liverpool,  Feb.^1^  j 
I     Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  do  not  see  «■ 
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can  add  anything  to  your  own  extensive  knowledge  of  cheese- 
mairing  and  ita  results.  Aft  you  can  fully  testify  from  long 
esperiesce,  there  are  great  defects  in  the  make  of  English 
cheese.  And  I  can  only  corroborate  that  testimony,  and  from 
personal  observation  and  experience  give  von  some  idea  of  the 
improvement  made  in  American  cheese.  On  their  introduction 
to  this  country  they  were  only  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the 
commonest  article  of  English  make,  and  could  only  find  pur- 
chasers at  the  lowest  price  of  the  market ;  and  how  that  has 
altered  nnder  the  factory  system  I  hare  no  need  to  state,  as  it 
ii  bow  generally  admitted  that  there  are  cheese  made  at  the 
factories  nearly,  if  not  equal,  to  any  English  dairy ;  and  this  is 
entirely  the  result  of  foetorv  combination.  I  am  personally 
accounted  with  several  of  the  directors  and  managers  of  some 
of  the  largest  cheese  manufactories  in  America.  And  from  all 
I  could  learn  from  them  and  from  my  own  observations  when 
there,  i  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  decided  success, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer  in  shis 
country,  where,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  as  much  needed ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  not  adopted  I  can  see  nothing  for  the  majority  of 
cheese-makers  but  turning  their  attention  to  something  else. 
Hoping  your  endeavours  may  be  successful, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  trulv, 

6.  Jackson,  Esq.  John  Morrill. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowuu  (the  Frebendal  Farms,  Aylesbury)  said, 
coming  as  be  did  from  what  waa  perhaps  the  most  important 
dairy  district  in  the  country— the  Vale  of  Aylesbury— he  had 
been  anxious  to  hear  what  could  be  said  about  the  advantage 
of  producing  cheese  instead  of  butter.     What  he  had  just 
heard  had  given  him  quite  a  new  idea  with  regard  to  dairy 
farming ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  new  question  of 
lactones  might  alter  the  opinion    of  many  persons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aylesbury  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of 
hatter  and  cheese.    He  might  mention  in  the  presence  ot  Mr. 
Morris  of  Bedgrove,  who  introduced  in  his  district  the  prac- 
tice of  making  butter  which  prevailed  in  Wiltshire,  where  he 
formerly  resided,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  it  up  be- 
came he  found  that  it  did  not  answer  so  well  there;  and  he  (Mr. 
Fowler)  had  no  doubt  that  by  a  proper  application  of  the 
American  system  of  factories  in  different  districts  a  great  deal 
of  the  difficulty  which  he  and  his  fathers  before  him  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  best  return  from  milk  would  be  ob- 
viated.   One  of  the  great  difficulties— he  was  sure  that  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  borne  out  by  many  gentlemen  whom  he 
saw  in  that  room— was  to  get  good  dairymaids.     Even  if  you 
had  a  good  dairymaid  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  have  the 
household  constantly  upset  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  fire  in  the  afternoon  (Hear,  hear.)    The  work  seemed  never 
to  be  done ;  and  he  believed  that  Mr.  Morris  and  some  other 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Aylesbury  district  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  making  butter  in  consequence  of  the  serious  incon- 
venience of  making  the   farm-house  a   manufactory  for  an 
article  produced  on  the  farm  (Hear,  hear.)    He  did  think  that 
if  the  attention  of  agriculturists  were  concentrated  on  that 
point  some  improvement  would  soon  be  effected.    There  could 
he  oo  doubt  that  the  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  cheese 
daring  the  last  ten  years  had  been  so  marked  that  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  had  been  equally  impressed  with 
the  fact. 

Br.  Vosxckzk  said  no  one  who  had  paid  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  could  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  cheese 
was  spoilt  by  bad  management  (Hear,  hear),  and  that  under 
a  proper  system  good  cheese  could  be  made  from  any  pasture. 
No  doubt  the  quality  of  the  land  in  some  degree  affected  the 
quality  of  the  cheese ;  but,  nevertheless,  good  saleable  cheese 
might  be  made  from  any  pasture.  By  far  the  largest  quantity 
of  cheese  produced  was,  he  believed,  spoilt  in  the  manage- 
ment. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  amount  was  spoilt  through  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  cheesemaking.    It  had  been 


suggested  that  one  great  difficulty  was  to  get  good  dairymaids. 
Might  he  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  overcoming 
of  that  difficulty— it  was  that  dairymaids  should  be  got  rid  of 
altogether  (laughter).    Such  persons  were  for  the  most  part 
overworked  drudges— very  few  of  them  knew  their  business. 
If  farmers  wanted  to  produce  good  cheese,  let  them  get  a 
dairyman  and  teach  him  how  to  make  it,  and  the  result  would 
be  that,  instead  of  having  poor  drudges  of  dairymaids  doing 
their  best,  and  yet  working  like  slaves  from  morning  till  night, 
they  would  have  a  man  who  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
would  have  done  his  work,  and  who  could,  like  other  agricul- 
tural servants,  enjoj  himself  in  a  reasonable  manner  in  the 
evening.    A  dairyman,  if  properly  instructed,  would  soon  be 
able  to  make  good  cheese.     Were  the  factory  system  of 
America  universally  adopted  in  our  own  dairy  districts,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  a  great  step  in  advance.    He  must,  how- 
ever, claim  for  England  the  credit  of  their  having  shown 
their  American  cousins  how  to  make  good  cheese  (Hear,  hear). 
Not  more  than  seven  years  ago  the  American  cheese  was  per- 
haps the  worst  cheese  that  was  brought  into  the  English  mar- 
ket   But  the  Americans   were   very   sharp   fellows.    The 
cheesemakers   in  America  soon  compared  notes  with   the 
cheesemakers  in  England.     Having   examined  the  systems 
adopted  in  the  various  dairy  districts  in  England,  they^settied 
upon  the  Cheddar  system  as  the  best,  and  introduced  it  gene- 
rally into  their  factories ;  and  it  was  owing  to  that  cause  that 
the  American  cheese  had  of  late  years  so  greatly  improved 
(Hear,  hear).    He  liad  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  factory 
system;  but  he  would   warn   dairy-formers   against  relying 
upon  combination  to  secure  good  cheese.    It  was  true  that 
there  were  often  great  difficulties  in  producing  good  cheese  on 
a  small  scale ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  a  farmer,  having  fifty  or 
sixty  cows,  should  not  be  his  own  cheese  manufacturer,  or  why 
he  should  not  adopt  the  system  of  management  which  had 
answered  so  well  in  the  factories  of  America.    He  believed  that 
if  farmers  were  to  set  about  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  proper  plan  of  producing  it,  they  would  as  easily  produce 
good  cheese  as  the  brewer  produced  good  beer,  and  would  suc- 
ceed without  the  aid  of  large  companies.    He  would  recom- 
mend all  farmers  who  lived  in  dairy  districts  to  endeavour  to 
use  a  better  system  of  cheesemaking;  and  in  the  case  of  locali- 
ties, for  example  in  Cheshire,  where  there  were  a  great  number 
of  small  occupiers,  he  would  suggest  to  intelligent  formers  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  buy  up  the  milk  of  the  district  in 
order  to  make  cheese.    He  believed  that  forty  or  fifty  cows 
would  afford  quite  sufficient  milk  for  a  single  dairy  former. 
He  could  not  see  any  particular  advantage  in  having  very  large 
factories ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  some  disadvantages. 
Cheesemaking  was  a  business  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
successful,  required  a  great  deal  of  personal  superintendence ; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  personal  superintendence  could  well  be 
exercised  by  a  company  with  a  manager,  secretary,  and  other 
officers.    If  the  business  were  one  in  which  expensive  appli- 
ances or  superior  scientific  skill  were  required,  then  it  might  be 
desirable  to  introduce  the  factory  system  on  a  very  large  scale ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  as  large  a 
profit  was  to  be  made  by  a  company  as  by  an  individual,  who, 
having  settled  in  a  district,  bought  up  the  milk  of  the  district, 
and  converted  it,  along  with  the  milk  of  his  own  cows,  into 
cheese  on  the  Cheddar  system  of  manufacture.    He  believed 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  plan  of  making  cheese, 
the  quality  of  English  cheese  would  be  greatly  improved,  and 
a  much  higher  price  would  be  obtained.    While  he  was  on  his 
legs,  he  would  remark  that  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  than  by  trying  to  combine  one 
plan  with  another.    The  combination,  for  example,  of  the 
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Cheshire  system  with  the  Cheddar  one  would  be  fatal  to  the 
production  of  good  cheese  (Hear,  hear).  If  they  wished  to 
make  good  cheese  they  must  adhere  to  one  plan,  whether  it  was 
that  of  Wilts,  of  Cheshire,  of  Cheddar,  or  some  other.  It  would 
never  do  to  adopt  partly  the  system  prevalent  in  one  district 
and  partly  that  prevalent  in  another.  It  was  in  that  way  that 
a  good  deal  of  cheese,  which  would  otherwise  he  tolerably  good, 
had  been  entirely  spoilt.  If  in  Cheshire  they  used  such  drying 
chambers  as  were  found  in  the  Cheddar  district,  the  result  would 
be  entirely  to  spoil  the  cheese.  Cheese  made  on  the  Cheshire 
system  required  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  in  a  heated 
one,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Cheddar  district.  He  repeated 
that  to  mix  two  systems  together  was  a  sure  mode  of  spoiling 
cheese. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Covssmaxsii  (Westwood,  Guildford)  said,  having 
a  considerable  proportion  of  his  land  in  grass,  he  had  always 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  he  could  turn  it  to  the  most  pro- 
fitable account,  and  it  had  struck  him  that,  independently  of 
the  management  of  the  land  generally,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  pastures  on  which  his  cows 
were  grazed,  while  it  was  also  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  state  of  the  markets  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  In  the 
midland  counties,  where  the  pastures  were  rich,  no  doubt  the 
most  profitable  thing  was  beef-making;  on  other  soils,  for 
example  near  London,  veal-making,  or  perhaps  selling  milk ; 
on  others  again  butter-making ;  and  down  in  Cheshire 
cheese-making.  In  Cheshire,  if  he  understood  the  matter 
rightly,  the  quality  of  the  soil  was  strong  and  the  pastures 
were  naturally  poor,  but  after  the  land  had  been  once 
thoroughly  boned  the  quality  of  the  grass  surpassed  that  of 
any  part  of  England  for  cheese-making,  though  management 
had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  concurred  in 
what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  servants  for  the  management  of  dairies.  If  in  his  own 
county  they  were  to  set-up  cheese-making  he  should  not  know 
where  to  go  to  find  servants  who  would  understand  the  proper 
mode  of  making  cheese.  Whether  they  made  butter  or  cheese 
the  process  must  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to 
ensure  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Willson  (Knapstoff,  Leicestershire)  said  he  came 
from  a  cheese-making  county,  though  not  quite  so  noted 
an  one  as  Cheshire,  and  he  must  say  he  did  not  admit  that  the 
farmers  of  that  county  had  of  late  years  gone  back  as  cheese- 
makers.  The  quotations  for  Leicester  cheese  were  the  highest 
in  England,  he  might  almost  say  in  the  world,  at  the  present 
moment.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  met  ones  with  advantage  either  in  Cheshire  or  in  his 
own  county,  and  for  this  reason :  In  his  own  county — and 
he  might  include  Cheshire,  where  he  had  been  lately— it 
aeemed  to  him  impossible  to  have  a  cheese  factory  where  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  of  equal  quality  could  be  obtained  to 
make  good  cheese,  owing  to  the  great  variety  in  the  quality  of 
the  land.  He  made  cheese  himself,  and  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  his  cheese-factor  had  told  him  that  he  had  given  him 
the  highest  price  by  Is.  per  cwt.  that,  he*  had  paid  this  year. 
His  cheeses  weighed  from  40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  and  he  helieved 
that  cheeses  of  that  weight  were  worth  more  than  any  other 
of  similar  quality.  Most  of  his  cheeses  had  gone  to  Brighton 
and  Hastings.  He  would  now  mention  two  or  three  cases  as 
an  illustration  of  what  he  had  just  said  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
cutty  of  procuring  a  large  quantity  of  milk  of  the  same  quality. 
No.  1  occupied  a  farm  of  good  land,  on  which  there  was  very 
little  ploughing.  The  occupier  had  bought  a  large  quantity 
of  grains  and  artificial  food  for  his  cattle,  and  the  land  had  in 
consequence  become  so  rich  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
cheese  which  had  not  a  peculiar  flavour.   The  milk  was  now 


Bent  to  London,  and  if  it  were  sent  to  him  (Mr.  Wilms)  to 
make  cheese  it  would  spoil  his  own  milk.  No.  2  wu  the  east 
of  a  person  who  occupied  an  adjoining  farm.  His  wife  managed 
the  dairy,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  cheese  j  this  fara 
produced  a  greater  weight  of  cheese  Cor  each  cow  thanhiaefs. 
The  difficulty  in  the  ease  of  factories  would  be  to  psj  eaca 
occupier  the  proportionate  value  of  his  milk.  No.  8  oc- 
cupied a  farm  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  cheese  at  all 
except  such  as  would  have  to  be  sold  as  skim-milk  etas, 
making  milk-butter  first.  That  milk,  too,  would  spoil  toe 
cheese.  Lastly,  there  was  another  farm  which  made  very  good 
cheese,  but  then  the  amount  was  very  smalL  He  did  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  all  these  different  iindi 
of  milk  under  the  factory  system.  He  was  not  surprifed  at  ib 
failure  of  cheese  in  some  para  of  Cheshire.  In  goisgoTer  tat 
estate  of  Lord  Combermere  he  found  that  where  the  land  vat 
boned  it  made  very  good  cheese,  but  that  in  some  parts  ft: 
soil  had  been  so  exhausted  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  good 
cheese. 

Mr.  W.  Gardner  (Bekesbourne,  Canterbury)  mid  he  pre- 
sumed the  reason  why  English  cheese  was  not  so  good  at  it 
used  to  be  was  that  the  same  amount  of  attention  «i 
not  paid  to  the  making  of  cheese  (Hear,  hear.)  Tbey 
knew  perfectly  well,  so  nr  as  the  labour  market  wsaooi- 
earned,  that  people  would  not  work  so  hard  as  people  waM 
formerly,  and  while  farmers  wanted  perhaps  to  get  as  much  oat 
of  dairy-maids  as  their  predecessors  got,  dairy-maids  did  cot 
seem  to  care  about  giving  it  (laughter).  That  might  be  osc 
reason  why  cheese  was  not  so  good  aa  it  was.  They  all  tart 
that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  good  cheese ;  they  fad 
to  pay  a  precious  deal  of  money,  but  the  article  was  netsrtie- 
less  very  bad.  There  must  surely  be  some  nusmanagenent  is 
the  ease;  and  he  realty  thought  it  was  not  ereditaUe to  tat 
farmers  of  this  kingdom  that  they  should  have  sllovri 
America  to  step  in  without  an  effort  to  compete  with  it.  Seat 
people  might  tell  them  that  increased  competition  was  «* 
cause  of  the  falling  off  in  quality ;  but  be  that  as  k  might,  let 
care  and  attention  be  now  bestowed  on  the  matter.  He  agreed 
with  the  learned  Professor  tiiat  if  a  dairyman  were  substtod 
in  some  cases  for  a  dairy-maid  things  would  go  on  better. 
With  greater  hand-power  they  might  expect  better  remits. 

Mr.  Swan  (Leicestershire)  observed  that  his  mperieaoe  f» 
small;  but  so  far  as  it  extended  it  was  in  favour  of  emptoji*! 
a  dairyman  in  preference  to  a  dairymaid,  fleasoni  had,  he 
was  convinced,  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of  cheese  than  w 
generally  supposed.  In  a  dry  season  the  land  would  be  fa- 
vourable for  the  making  of  cheese.  It  was  followed  perfop 
in  the  next  year  by  a  luxuriant  summer,  and  the  land  beaw- 
ing  very  rich,  the  cheese  acquired  a  peculiar  flavour.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  the  difficulty,  and  ah** 
impracticability,  of  having  cheese  factories,  in  eooseqnene*« 
the  variations  in  the  quality  of  milk.  As  a  practical  dan?- 
farmer  on  a  small  scale,  he  did  not  see  how  that  diaw 
question  was  to  be  solved. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said:  Cton*' 
men,  we  have  been  told  this  evening  that  we  owe  to  the 
Americans  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  cheese  factories- 
But  we  have  also  been  told  that  the  Americana  hare  leamt 
from  us  the  art  of  making  good  cheese.  Weil,  they  are  '<»« 
fellows.  We  invented  the  reaping  machine,  and  they  broogfc 
it  out  for  us.  With  the  Americans,  I  suppose,  Necessity  y 
peculiarly  the  mother  of  Invention,  We  had  had  dairymaids 
and  they  in  fact  had  none,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  bj 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  cheese  factories,  which  sen* 
to  have  answered  so  well.  Asto  the  possibility  of  ext« 
that  system  to  England,  of  course  I,  as  an  occupier  of  «raW 
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iaad,cai  say  ftotiuag.  But  this  I  would  say,  that  the  eaten- 
aoaofdissssnaking  to  other  districts  than  those  in  which 
it  is  aov  practised  is,  I  betters,  quite  possible,  and  I  also  thiuk 
it  would  be  attended  with  success  (Hear,  hear).  Some  20 
jean  ago  I  happened  to  manage  in  South  Wales  a  light  land 
hmt  composed  chiefly  of  blowing  sand,  and  very  dearly  rented. 
Indeed,  so  dearly  rented  was  it,  it  was  my  belief  that  if  anyone 
took  the  lesse  as  it  stood,  he  could  not  possibly  make  the  farm 
psy.  To  ay  great  surprise,  that  lease  was  taken  by  a 
Somersetshire  gentleman ;  and  when  I  went  down  a  few  years 
ago,  instead  of  finding  as  I  had  expected  a  ruined  man,  T 
Sound  s  most  amuent  and  prosperous  one.  I  found  that  he 
had  a  dairy  of  70  eowe  upon  that  blowing  sand ;  and  he  made 
chose  that  was  selling  at  £3  per  cwt.,  which  is,  I  believe, 
considered  a  very  good  price.  He  did  this  in  the  easiest  way 
»suble.  He  let  toe  70  cows  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  brought  from  Somersetshire,  at  £11  per  cow,  and  he  neter 
had  in j  trouble  or  bother  about  the  matter  himself.  Well,  I 
vooMsay,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  establish  cheese  factories, 
they  Till  of  necessity  be  popular  among  the  ladies.  Of  all 
the  hard-worked  people  that  I  know,  I  must  sav  that  the  wife 
rf  tie  cheese-former  is  the  moat  hard-worked  (Hear,  hear) ; 
and  when  you  consider  the  drudgery,  the  incessant  toil,  week- 
day and  Sunday  alike,  of  the  dairymaids,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  my  means  can  be  devised  to  lighten  that  pressure,  a  great 
of  good  will  be  done.     The  quality  of  the  cheese 


may,  too,  surely  be  improved.    We  in  Norfolk  have  never  at- 
1  to  make  an] 

_  k  any  of  that  into  your  mouth,  sup- 
posing, that  is,  you  an  such  fools  as  to  put  it  there,  yon  find 


tainted  to  mean  anything  but  skim-milk  cheese ;  and  you  all 
tnow  that  whenever  yon  get  any  of  that  into  your  month,  sup- 


the  bit "  too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite"  (laughter), 
Mr.  Jacksov  then  replied.  He  said  the  best  answer  he 
coald  give  to  those  who  doubted  whether  factories  could  work 
veil,  was  that  in  America  they  had  increased  in  number 
vidua  a  few  years  from  one  to  a  thousand  j  and  they  were 
«UU  multiplying.  An  regarded  Dr.  Voelcker's  suggestion  that 
nea  should  be  employed  in  dairies  instead  of  women,  be  begged 


to  say  that  he  and  others  had  tried  men,  and  the  result  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  diminish  their  desire  for  factories.  The 
best  kind  of  men  did  not  like  to  be  so  employed.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  stigma  for  a  man  to  do  what  had  been  woman's 
work.  Mr,  Harding,  of  Markesbury,  and  Mr.  McAdara.  of 
Crewe,  had  attempted  the  system  of  employing  men  and  had  % 
not  found  it  to  answer.  As  to  the  objection  urged  against 
factories,  that  the  milk  could  not  be  all  of  one  quality,  he 
would  just  inquire  of  Dr.  Yoelcker  whether  he  thought  it  was 
all  of  tne  same  quality  in  America. 

Dr.  Voelcker;  No.  In  America  he  believed  the  milk 
was  taken  according  to  the  quality. 

Mr.  Jacksom  went  on  to  contend  that  economy  must  be  on 
the  side  of  factories,  only  one  superintendent  being  required 
for  the  produce  of  a  number  of  forms. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Gardner  as  to  whether  the 
various  lands  of  milk  could  easily  be  tested, 

Dr.  Voelcker  replied  in  the  affirmative.  By  means  of  a 
lactometer  they  could  get  the  gravity,  which  would  give  the 
proximate  amount  of  curd,  and  oy  letting  the  milk  stand  for 
twelve  hours  they  could  get  at  the  amount  of  cream. 

Mr.  Covoreve,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jackson 
for  his  excellent  introduction,  observed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
foiling  off  in  the  quality  of  English  cheese,  some  of  the 
speakers  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  foot  that  there  was 
one  exception — namely,  Stilton  cheese  (Hear,  hear).  He  be- 
lieved that  that  kind  of  cheese  was  Detter  at  the  present 
moment  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  That  cheese  was,  how- 
ever, confined  to  a  small  area,  and  the  maanfoctnre  was  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  other  cheese. 

Mr.  WiLLSQir,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that 
Stilton  cheese  was  originally  made  at  Owston  Lodge,  on  the 
borders  of  Rutlandshire.  Although  it  was  called  Stilton,  it 
was  not  made,  he  believed,  within  twenty  miles  of  that  place. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously,  and  toe  pro 
osedings  terminated  with  a  similar  compliment  to  the  Chair 


PROPOSED    FOBBIGN    CATTLE    MARKET. 


DEPUTATION    TO    THE    DUKE    OF    MARLBOBOUGH, 


0a  Tnesday,  March  3rd,  a  deputation  from  the  Club 
hid  an  iaterviev  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  President, 
wdLord  Robert  Montagu,  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  at 
«  Privy  Ctmadl  Oamce,  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
•aiinga  memorial  from  the  farmers'  dub,  in  favour  of  the 
otabushmeut  of  separate  markets  for  foreign  cattle,  both  in 
Loadoa  and  at  the  ports  of  entry.  The  deputation  consisted 
<*  Mr.  Clare  SeweUBead,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  club ;  Mr. 
Gooausaker,  Surrey ;  Mr.  W.  Chefins,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Eve, 
fcddiesex;  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Bucks;  Mr.T.  Horiey,  War- 
jncksaire ;  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Beds ;  Mr.  O.  Jackson,  Cheshire ; 
Hr. T.Owen,  Berks;  Mr.  S.  Skelton,  Lincolnshire;  Mr.  T. 
Wilsoa,  Leicestershire;  Mr.  N.  Bix,  Hertfordshire;  Mr.  T. 
» •  Morris,  Backingiuunahire ;  Mr.  Hayton,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Head  said:  My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  the  honour 
of  introducing  to  you  this  deputation,  in  the  character  of 
chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Club.  The  deputation  is  purposely 
a  small  one,  in  order  that  your  srace  may  not  be  incon- 
venienced ;  but  the  meeting  at  which  the  memorial  to  be  pre- 
dated was  agreed  to  was  a  very  numerous  one— it  was,  in  met, 
°ne  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  meetings  that  the  club 
H*.  ever  held.  I  will  now,  with  your  grace's  permission,  call 
''Pon  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Corbet,  to  read  the 
armorial. 

Mr.  Corbet  then  read  as  follows  s<~* 

To  the  Lords   op  Her  Majestt's  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Coukcix. 
That  your  memorialists  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the 
Qtroduetiou  of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  waterside 


market{  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  for  the  sale  and  slaughter 
of  foreign  cattle. 

They  are  also  much  gratified  to  find,  from  amendments  to  be 
moved  by  the  noble  bra  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  that 
all  foreign  sheep  and  pigs  will  be  included  in  the  Bill. 

They  would  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
erection  of  the  proposed  works ;  and  they  hope  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  u  ill  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  all  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  "foreign  animals if  are 
landed. 

Your  memorialists  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  at 
least  one  day  should  intervene  between  the  market-day  at 
Islington  and  the  market-day  at  the  proposed  foreign  market, 
not  only  for  the  convenience  of  buyers,  but  the  more  effectually 
preventing  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  market  for  foreign  stock 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  materially  increase 
the  supply  of  stock*  to  the  metropolis,  and  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  stock  of  this  country  can  be  defended  from  the 
importations  of  cattle-plague  and  other  foreign  diseases. 

That,  as  the  remarkable  and  universal  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  stock  of  the  Untted  Kingdom  is  distinctly  to  be 
traced  to  the  restriction  in  the  movement  of  stock,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  cattle-plague,  it  is  desirable  that  permanent 
regulations  for  the  sale  and  transit  of  our  home  stock  should 
also  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 

Clare  Sewell  Bead,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Read,  after  handing  to  his  graee  the  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Farmers'  (Xub,  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
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agreed  that  a  memorial  should  be  presented,  proceeded  to  say  :  I 
am  quite  sure,  my  Lord  Bake,  you  must  have  been  almost  wor- 
ried to  death  in  receiving  deputations  on  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  shall  not  therefore  weary  yon  by  entering  into  de- 
tails. I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Fanners'  Club,  that  they  are  very  much  obliged  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  having  introduced  their  BUI  into 
Parliament,  and  that  they  believe  that,  with  the  addition  of 
the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  with  the  extension,  if  possible,  of  the 
principle  of  dealing  with  the  subject  by  Act  of  Parliament 
rather  than  by  Orders  in  Council  to  all  other  ports  as  well  as 
the  port  of  London,  very  material  benefits  will  be  conferred  on 
the  consumers  of  meat  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  producers. 
I  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  your  Grace  this  fact— that 
the  farmers  of  England  in  advocating  this  particular  measure 
do  not  do  so  on  the  old,  exploded  ground  of  protection  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  say  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  that  all 
they  wish  is  to  be  defended  against  foreign  diseases.  We  do 
not  wish  to  keep  out  one  pound  of  meat ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  determined,  with  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  have  a  Bill  carried  into  law  which  we  believe 
would  save  our  flocks  and  herds  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  diseases  which  have  been  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  We  contend  that  during  those 
five-and-twenty  years  we  have  been  placed  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage—a disadvantage  which  has  been  felt  in  the  result 
by  the  consumers  of  meat  as  well  as  by  farmers.  Statistics 
have  proved  beyond  all  dispute  that  if  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  imported  into  this  country,  they 
have  been  the  means  of  spreading  disease,  and  an  equal,  if  not 
a  greater  number  of  our  home  stock  has  been  killed.  If  by 
any  possibility  the  cattle  of  Spain  or  of  Portugal  could,  with- 
out any  interference  with  existing  treaties,  be  admitted  into 
one  or  two  ports,  the  farmers  of  England  would  not  have  the 
slightest  fear.  Instead  of  wishing  stock  from  those  countries 
to  dc  restricted  to  the  ports  at  which  they  were  landed,  we 
should  say  that  they  might  without  any  hesitation  be  sent  all 
over  the  kingdom.  I  could  further  say,  that  we  believe  that 
what  is  proposed  is  our  only  hope  of  safety :  all  other  measures 
are  but  half-measures.  The  trade  and  industry  of  the  fanner 
are  crippled  by  the  present  restrictions ;  but  we  say  that,  so 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  those  restrictions  must  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  foreign  stock  comes  into  the  market  to  mix 
with  our  home  cattle.  I  will  not  trespass  any  further  upon 
your  Grace's  attention,  but  I  would  state  in  conclusion  that  we 
have  here  practical  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  will  be  most  pleased  to  give  your  Grace  any  information 
that  you  may  require,  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
may  put  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  Would  there  not  be  some 
difficulty  in  including  sheep  in  the  orders  that  relate  to  cattle  ? 
For  instance,  if  a  butcher  imported  a  certain  number  of  sheep, 
and  did  not  want  to  kill  them  all  at  once,  would  there  not  be 
some  difficulty  in  such  a  case  in  sheep  being  confined  to  a 
definite  space?  He  would  have  no  place  to  pasture  them. 
How  would  you  meet  that  case  P 

Mr.  Read  :  I  presume  there  would  be  buyers,  as  there  are 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  I  am  not  speaking  of  that. 
If  sheep  were  imported  at  Harwich,  or  some  other  seaport, 
and  were  not  intended  for  consumption  at  the  place,  would 
there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  isolating  them  within  such 
pastures  as  the  butchers  would  require  in  order  to  feed  them  P 

Mr.  Bead  :  I  apprehend  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
The  space  that  is  allotted  for  quarantine-ground  would  be 
easily  available. 

Lord  B.  Montagu  :  Do  you  think  it  would  take  as  long 
for  sheep  to  become  free  from  all  disease  as  cattle  P  Twenty- 
one  days  is  the  period  mentioned  for  beasts.  Do  you  not  think 
the  period  for  sheep  might  be  shorter  P 

Mr.  Bead:  That  question  ought,  I  apprehend,  to  be 
answered  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  If  you  ask  my  opinion 
whether  sheep  imported  with  scab— to  which  nearly  all  im- 
ported sheep  are  more  or  less  subject — I  reply  that  I  think  if 
they  are  dipped,  a  shorter  period  of  quarantine  than  21  days 
would  be  sufficient. 

•The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  I  think  the  memorial  asks 
that  permanent  regulations  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
movement  of  stock  generally  throughout  the  country.    The 


restrictions  which  were  enforced  daring  the  prevalence  of 
cattle-plague  seem  to  have  been  effectual  in  arresting  otter 
diseases.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  how  the  Government  might 
impose  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  cnttle  generally 
throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  sua 
diseases  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and  month  disease? 

Mr.  Bead  :  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  embrace  all  these 
contagious  diseases  in  one  enactment,  instead  of  those  rate- 
tions  oeing  spread  over  two  or  three  different  Orden  in 
Council.  There  should,  I  think,  be  a  bill  to  prevent  animtli 
which  have  any  of  these  different  diseases  from  being  mo?e4 
along  the  road  or  rail,  and  to  require  that  they  should  beat 
once  sent  to  the  slaughter-house.  I  would  ask  Mi.  Jacks*, 
of  Cheshire,  to  enlarge  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Jackson  :  We  have  suffered  very  much,  as  your  Gra* 
must  be  aware,  in  Cheshire ;  and,  so  Car  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  general  feeling,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  proper 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  stock.  I  would  say,  when  i 
disease  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  a  particular  place,  kt 
a  cordon  be  drawn  round  that  place,  as  was  done  in  the  ease 
of  the  cattle-plague.  I  believe  that  such  restrictions  would  be 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  You  are  aware  that  toy 
severe  regulations  have  been  imposed  in  the  ease  of  cattie • 
plague.  A  cordon  has  been  drawn  round  the  place  and  so 
animal  has  been  allowed  to  move  a  mile  away  from  it.  Hot  do 
you  suppose  fanners  generally  would  submit  to  such  regnlatioDi 
in  reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  dictates  of  & 
similar  kind  as  have  been  carried  out  in  regard  to  cattle- 
plague  P 

Mr.  Jackson  :  So  far  as  I  know  farmers,  they  wcsM 
willingly  submit  to  them,  being  very  anxious  to  pretest  the 
spread  of  disease. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Cattle  Plague  Act  is,  that  an  inspector  shall  be  empowered  to 
enter  a  farmer's  premises  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  liis 
cattle  if  he  suspects  that  cattle-plague  exists  there.  Do  ;<* 
think  farmers  would  put  up  with  inspection  if  it  wcresaspeded 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  existed? 

Mr.  Jackson  :  I  think  so. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  I  certainly  think  there  tw^ 
be  some  opposition. 

Mr.  Brad  :  Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  in  all  casesof 
compulsory  slaughter  there  would  be  compensation. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  In  the  opinion  of  tw 
practical  men  present,  what  diseases  are  sufficiently  serious  to 
be  put  in  that  respect  in  the  same  category  as  cattk-plagae? 

Mr.  J.  Howard  :  I  believe  that  fanners  as  a  rule  are  qntf 
as  much  afraid  of  pleuro-pneumonia .  and  foot-and-mowi 
disease  as  of  cattle-plague.  Twelve  months  aao  a  former  vtw 
had  pleuro-pneumonia  among  his  cattle  seattnem  to  noire 
and  sold  them.  He  (Mr.  Howard)  bought  some  of  ttoe 
animals,  and  the  result  was  that  he  lost  twenty  within  a  ft* 
months.  That  disease  was  spread  over  a  very  large  area.  H« 
thought  that  on  the  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  it  should  be  illegal  for  the  owner  to  send 
his  cattle  to  market  for  a  certain  time.  That  question  show 
be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  interest,  not  merely  of  one  or 
two  fanners  in  a  particular  neighbourhood,  but  in  relation  t» 
the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  farmers  in  the  arresting  « 
diseases,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  regulation  »» 
had  mentioned  would  work  very  beneficially. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  Would  you  have  «t» 
slaughtered  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  they  ha* e  bees  w 
cattle-plague  P 

Mr.  J.  Howard  :  No. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  Then  you  admit  that  there 
must  be  some  relaxation  ? 

Mr.  J.  Howard  :  I  would  simply  make  it  illegal  for  a  fait**' 
to  send  his  cattle  to  a  public  market  after  either  nlenw 

Kneumonia  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  proved  to  be  ap» 
is  farm. 

Lord  R.  Montagu  :  Can  pleuro-pneumonia  be  cured  ? 
Mr.  J.  Howard  :  No  j  I  believe  not.  .  t 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  You  don't  mean  exactly  w 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  incurable  ? 

Mr.  J.  Howard:  No;  but  when  you  have  ****"£ 
pneumonia  on  a  farm  you  can  never  know  when  yon  wm  fj 
rid  of  it ;  and  by  slaughtering  indiscriminately  yon  nugu  " 
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coarse  destroy  a  large  number  of  healthy  cattle.  If  a  farm 
were  officially  declared  to  have  been  free  from  pleuro-pneu- 
sonta  for  two  months,  there  need,  [  think,  be  no  fear  of  the 
effect  of  sending  cattle  upon  it  to  market. 

Mr.  Read:  Allow  me  to  any,  tout  Grace,  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Club  to  which  I  bare  before  alluded  it 
vas  thought  that  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
small-pox,  and  scab,  should  be  excluded  from  all  markets  and 
strictly  isolated  on  the  farm.  We  did  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  cattle  attacked  with  any  of  those  diseases  should 
be  slaughtered.  As  regards  foot-and-mouth  disease  we  con- 
sidered that  no  stock  known  to  be  affected  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  farm ;  but  it  may  happen,  as  it  frequently  has 
done,  that  animals  will  be  attacked  while  bang  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  I  believe  the  feeling  was  that 
they  should  in  that  case  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their 
destination.  Your  Lordships  are  no  donbt  aware  that  cattle 
moved  from  Ireland  to  this  country  are  several  days  on  transit, 
and  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  developed  in  48  hours, 
sad  is  never  scarcely  fatal,  the  proper  course  is  to  isolate  the 
animals  affected  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  protect  other 
stock,  hot  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to  their  destination. 

lie  Dnke  of  Marlborough  :  Well,  what  would  you  do  in 
the  case  of  cattle  having  foot-and-month  disease  coming  from 
Ireland  to  this  country  P  Such  herds  as  you  allude  to  travel 
through  the  country,  going  from  one  market  to  another: 
there  would  you  put  them,  supposing  they  were  attacked  on 
transit? 

Mr.  Biaj>  :  I  will  assume  that  cattle  are  consigned  to  Mr. 
A,  fi,  or  C,  who  is  a  dealer  at  Norwich.  On  arriving  at  Nor- 
wich they  should  not,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
market ;  the  person  to  whom  they  are  consigned  should  keep 
them  bv  themselves  till  they  have  recovered. 

Lord  R.  Montagu  :   You  would  require  isolation,  though 
not  slaughter,  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  scab? 
Mr.ftUD:  Yes. 

The  Duke  of  Mablbobough  then  spoke  as  follows :  Gentle- 
men, the  Memorial  refers  to  one  point  to  which,  as  you  are 
ware,  the  attention  of  the  Government  baa  been  previously 
called,  namely,  the  propriety  of  establishinga  separate  mar- 
ket in  the  metropolis  for  foreign  cattle.  We  have  felt  that 
that  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance,  that  it  is  in 
fret,  the  first  step,  and  the  most  important  one  to  be  taken,  in 
order  to  secure  the  country  against  the  re-introduction  of 
cattle  plague.  The  arrangements  already  in  existence  in  the 
netropolia  have  to  an  certain  extent  the  effect  which  it  is  hoped 
would  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  market ; 
but  at  the  same  tunc  those  arrangements  are  of  a  verv  expen- 
sive character,  and  they  affect  to  a  great  extent  all  the  traffic 
of  the  home  stock  throughout  the  country.  Conseauently  our 
object  has  been  to  effect  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the 
hone  stock  from  toe  restrictions  which  are  at  present  imposed 
apon  it,  and  to  afford  security  asainst  the  reintroduction  of  the 
cattle  plague ;  and  I  believe  that  that  purpose  cannot  be  as 
effectually  accomplished  in  any  other  way  as  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  foreign  market  as  proposed  in  a  Bill  which 
1  hope  wUl  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Aa  re- 
gards the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  similar 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  separate  foreign  mar- 
kets at  the  different  ports  where  cattle  coming  from  abroad 
are  landed,  I  would  observe  that  that  is  a  question  of  very  great 
difficulty.  The  actual  state  of  the  case,  too,  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  generally  known. 
In  looking  over  the  reports  which  I  see  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  proceedings  of  different  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  I  have 
noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  lack  of  knowledge  on  one 
point,  namely,  thai  there  are  restrictions  already  in  existence, 
and  in  force  at  all  the  porta  where  cattle  are  landed,  similar  to 
those  which  are  proposed  for  London.  That  they  are  not  en- 
forced by  Act  off  Parliament  is  true ;  but  they  are  enforced  aa 
effectually,  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  a  perma- 
nent one,  aa  if  there  were  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Thia  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  generally  known.  I  have  perceived  that  in 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  it  is  constantly  proposed  that  that 
should  be  done  which  has  in  fact  been  done  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months.  I  believe  that  is  so,  and  yet  there  ap- 
pears, I  repeat,  to.be  a  very  great  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
•object.  In  fifteen  or  sixteen  ports  at  which  cattle  arc  im- 
ported,  no  cattle  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  country}  but  all  are 


slaughtered  at  the  port.  That  arrangement  is  no  doubt  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  Complaints  are  made  and  reach  the  Council-office, 
that  great  inconvenience  often  arises  from  the  necessity  of  at 
once  slaughtering  large  quantities  of  foreign  cattle,  and  having 
to  send  to  the  dead-meat  market  animals  whicli,  under  the  old 
system,  would  have  been  sent  as  live  stock.  But  so  great  is 
the  advantage  to  the  country  generally,  and  to  the  agricultural 
interest  in  particular,  of  the  slaughtering  of  foreign  cattle  at  the 
ports,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  reintroduction  of 
cattle  plague  that  I  may  say,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  restrictions.  We  have  now  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  this  matter ;  and,  although  there  may  be  some 
inconvenience  in  the  hot  season,  yet  I  do  not  think  auch  incon- 
veniences or  disadvantages  have  attended  slaughtering  at  the 
ports  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  regula- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,Hhat  what  is  now  being 
done  ia  tentative,  and  whether  any  such  arrangement  will  be 
permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think  that  if  Parliament  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  cattle  market  in 
the  metropolis,  that  would  be  the  greatest  possible  argument 
for  extending  the  arrangement  to  the  other  porta,  with  re- 
spect to  the  third  point  in  the  Memorial,  relative  to  extendin&the 
provisions  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Prevention  Act  to  other  kinds  of 
disease,  that,  I  would  remark,  is  a  matter  of  gieat  difficulty, 
and  one  requiring  serious  consideration.  Thia  subject  will  not 
be  lost  eight  of  by  the  Government.  Although  pleuro-pneu- 
monia haa  not  attracted  the  same  amount  of  attention  that  cattle 
plague  did,  on  account  of  its  suddenness,  rapidity,  and  fatality; 
vet  I  believe  the  insidious  and  alow  progressof  pleoro-pneumonia 
has  been  almost  as  destructive  and  injurious  as  cattle  plague  it- 
self. The  Government  will  bestow  attention  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  truat  that  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
in  bringing  the)  subject,  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  will 
lead  to  beneficial  results.  I  would  add  that  I  think  any  matter 
which  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Fanners'  Club,  or  other 
agricultural  associations,  may  wish  to  bring  before  Parliament 
should  be  put  in  the  shape  of  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  above  subject  haa  been 
referred,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  course  be  punned, 
what  is  aaid  will  receive  careful  consideration,  and  the  beat 
results  wUl  follow. 

In  conclusion,  his  Grace  observed  that  Mr.  Coatee,  the  Par- 
liamentary agent  for  the  Government  Bill,  would  be  happy  to 
receive  any  communications  relating  to  it,  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  to  make. 

The  deputation,  having  thanked  the  noble  Duke  for  the  re- 
ception which  they  had  met  with,  then  withdrew. 

A  Petition  from  the  Club,  embodying  the  several  points  of 
the  Memorial,  haa  been  prepared,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Sewell 
Head,  as  Chairman  of  the  Club,  by  whom  it  will  be  presented 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


EARMARKING  SHEEP.— A  very  numerously  attended 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Neath,  relating  more  particularly  to 
the  ear-marking  of  aheep.  The  interest  of  thia  Farmers'  Pro- 
tection Association  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  which  showed 
iteelf  from  the  additional  number  of  subscribers,  forty-four 
new  members  having  juat  enrolled  themaelvea.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Lewia  Griffitha  aaid  he 
waa  glad  to  find  so  many  present,  for  he  considered  that  the 
old  custom  could  not  be  done  away  with,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  farmers  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association  to 
protect  themselves,  and  be  ready  to  defend  any  action  that 
might  be  brought  against  them  for  forming  a  mark  upon  ears 
of  aheep,  which  he  considered  could  not  be  avoided  for  pro- 
tection, and  if  any  one  felt  himself  timid  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary mark  to  the  aheep  he  would  come  and  do  it  for  him 
(Hear,  hear,  and  langhter).  The  custom  waa  too  old  and  ne- 
cessary to  he  abolished,  and  aa  long  aa  he  had  any  recollection 
it  had  been  adopted  without  any  opposition  until  the  recent 
case  decided  by  the  magistrates  (Hear,  hear).  He  waa  happy 
to  become  a  subscriber,  believing  that  a  Farmers1  Protection 
Association  waa  required,  to  secure  their  general  interests  and 

welfare. To  the  Editor  of  The  Cambria*.— Sir,— Will  any 

of  yonr  readers  kindly  inform  ^the  pnblic,  through  yonr 
columns,  by  what  Act  of  Parliament  the  ear-marking  of 
aheep  ia  prohibited  and  considered  a  cruelty?  Yours,  A 
Mouaim  *8*&vxB.r~TitradtfQdog)  Feb,  27. 
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CENTRAL    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 
THE   EDUCATION  OF   AGKICULTUBAL  LABO0REBS. 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  at  the  Fall  Mall  Restaurant,  Cock- 
spur-street,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  from  a  large 
number  of  local  chambers. 

The  subjects  entered  on  the  agenda  paper  for  consideration 
were  numerous,  including  the  Education  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  the  Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill,  and 
Mr.  KnotchbulI-IIugessen's  Trusts  Bill;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings,  the  discussion 
on  the  first  of  these  questions  was  so  full  and  protracted  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  sitting. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  II  o'clock  by  Mr.  Jasper  More, 
M.P.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eraser,  one  of  her  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners, was  in  attendance,  baring  been  specially  invited  by 
the  council  of  the  chamber  to  address  the  meeting  upon  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  confirmed, 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clajlxx,  stated  that  since  the 
last  meeting  four  new  chambers  had  been  formed,  viz.,  the 
Devonshire  Chamber,  established  at  Exeter,  the  North 
Durham  Chamber,  the  Peterborough  Chamber,  and  the  East 
Devon  Chamber,  established  at  Tiverton.  He  also  stated  that 
five  new  ones  were  in  course  of  formation. 

After  some  routine  business,  including  the  election  of 
several  new  members, 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the.  question  of  education, 
said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  come  to  some  decisive 
resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  provincial 
chambers  had  fully  discussed  the  question,  and  the  resolutions 
which  they  bad  passed  had  rebutted  the  charge  that  farmers  were 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  labouring  people,  had 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  suggestion  to  make  a  grant  for 
districts  where  the  population  was  scanty,  and  had  pointed 
out  the  desirableness  of  eliciting  notions  as  to  the  age  below 
which  farmers  ought  not  to  employ  labourers'  children.  One 
of  the  most  important  Questions  to  decide  was  whether  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  labourers'  families  to  limit  the 
age  at  which  they  should  be  employed,  and  he  hoped  the 
central  chamber  would  express  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
subject  (Hear,  hear).  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Eraser,  who  had 
been  invited  to  attend  on  that  occasion,  would  be  allowed  to 
open  the  discussion ;  and,  although  the  Government  proposals 
were  not  before  the  Chamber — a  fact  which  was  to  him  a 
subject  of  regret— he  honed  the  Chamber  would  adopt 
resolutions  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  itself,  and  influence 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Parliament.  He  would  now 
introduce  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Eraser,  the  eminent  commis- 
sioner and  authority  on  that  subject. 

The  Re?.  Mr.  Frassr  said :  Gentlemen,  I  am  rather  sorry 
that  I  have  been  introduced  to  you  in  such  laudatory  terms. 
I  have  no  right  to  consider  myself  an  eminent  commissioner, 
but  I  am  here  to-day,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  represent  the  Com- 
mission appointed  in  the  month  of  July  last  by  Her  Majesty 
to  enquire  into  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
agriculture,  simply  with  a  view  to  the  better  education  of 
children.  I  commenced  my  enquiry  in  July,  and  I  left  off,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  of  ,  at  the  end  of  January. 
Sinee  the  enquiry  commenced  I  have  raversed  with  more  or 
toss  thoroughness  the  countta  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Gloucester;  I  have  been  face  to  face  with  two  local  chambers 
of  agriculture,  the  Norfolk  and  the  Gloucestershire  Chambers ; 
I  have  heard  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Cirencester 
Farmers'  Club ;  I  have  myself  held  nearly  90  collective  or 
parochial  meetings  in  the  different  unions  which  I 
selected  for  my  area  of  enquiry ;  I  have  been  face  to  race  with 
upwards  of  1,500  gentlemen — landowners,  clergymen,  magis- 
trates, farmers,  and  others  interested  in  agricultural  questions, 
with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  as  completely  as  the  time 
allowed.  I  think  it  may  be  bast  that  I  should  state,  as  briefly 
4s  J  can,  the  general  upshot  of  the  enquiry,  and  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  found  most  acceptableto  agriculturists  generally. 
The  ennnirv  conducted  by  the  Commission  divides  itself  into 


two  parts:  first,  is  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  agriculture  upon  any  principle) 
resembling  those  which  have  been  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  manufsctureB? 
Secondly,  how  are  we  best  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
agricultural  labourer's  child  P  This  second  question  snhdiTid» 
itself  again  into  two  parts  which  are  perfect])-  distinct,  m 
which,  1  hope,  will  be  kept  distinct  in  the  discussion  that  i« 
about  to  take  place :  the  first  is  how  to  maintain  the  schools 
the  second  is  how  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children, 
I  will  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  first  part— namely,  how 
far  it  is  necessary  to  regulate,  I  do  not  say  by  the  appucatka 
of  the  same  rules,  but  of  similar  principles  to  those  which  pre- 
vail in  the  manufacturing  districts,the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  agriculture.  The  factory  Acta  hare,  as  jw 
are  no  doubt  all  aware,  a  two-fold  object— a  physical  object 
and  an  educational  one.  The  physical  object  is  to  prevent 
children  from  being  employed  at  an  immature  age,  and  to  pre- 
vent young  persons  and  women  from  being  employed  for  is 
exhaustive  number  of  hours  on  any  one  day.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  told,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  that  agrienl- 
tural  labour  is  very  different  from  factory  labour  (Hear,  bear). 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution,  which  was  passed,  not  at  the 
meeting  which  I  attended,  hut  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  at 
which  the  question  was  resumed,  after  my  attendance,  by  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  It  is  here  said  that  the 
"farm  work  in  which  women  and  children  are  nsnally  employe 
is  certainly  healthy,  and  is  by  no  means  excessive  or  laborwas; 
with  the  exception  of  hay  and  corn  harvests,  and  in  the  as 
of  small  boys  scaring  birds  or  herding  stock,  the  time  tbi 
women  and  young  children  are  employed  on  a  farm  does  set 
exceed  eight  hours  a  day."  Now,  I  presume  that  yon  viifa 
mo  to  treat  this  question  before  you  with  perfect  frankness- 
not  to  deal  in  any  trivial  words,  or  to  flatter  the  agricultural 
body,  butto  state  things  as  they  have  come  under  myownobser- 
vation ;  and  if  anything  which  I  may  state  should  seem  after- 
wards to  require  correction,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  t 
appears  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber, 
held  previously  to  the  one  which  I  attended,  a  resolotion  w* 
passed  declaring  that  where  proper  precautions  are  employe! 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  agriculture.  To  that  principle  I  cordially  subscribe ;  tat  as 
I  told  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber,  whose  President  I  am 
happy  to  see  here  to-day,  the  whole  emphasis  of  that  resolu- 
tion depends  upon  the  clause  "  where  proper  precantiow  are 
employed."  Ttie  result  of  my  own  observation  is,  that  proper 
precautions  are  not  always  employed ;  and  I  venture  to  &(' 
that,  owing  to  the  number  of  hours  that  women  and  children 
are  employed,  their  labour  is  very  often  exhaustive.  As  re- 
gards the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  I  may  remark  that 
the  Commission  by  whom  I  was  employed  dees  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  those  exceptional  seasons,  « 
with  the  case  of  small  boys  scaring  birds  or  herding  ate* 
I  may,  however,  observe  that  I  think  it  often  happenawt 
when  a  boy  is  taken  away  from  school  to  keep,  as  it  is  termed, 
though  I  should  rather  say  to  scare,  birds,  it  is  found  that  if 
he  is  to  be  of  any  use  he  must  be  on  the  ground  si  sunn* 
and  remain  there  till  sundown,  and  the  result  is  that*  instead 
of  bang  employed  for  only  eight  hours,  he  is  on  the  ptwad, 
exposed  perhaps  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  to  the  keea 
cutting  winds  that  sweep  across  the  plains  of  Norfolk,  imp"* 
fectly  clad  and  imperfectly  fed,  for  15  or  16  hours  ("No,  as  J. 
la  it  not  true  that  such  boys  start  for  their  work  atfiveoekrt 
in  the  morning P  (A  voice— "They  do,  in  Yorkshire")..  * 
thought  it  was  admitted  that  a  boy  must  begmhisbira-ican^ 
at  sunrise,  and  that  he  must  not  leave  the  ground  till  sundews 
(A  voice— ''Practically  that  is  not  the  ease0).  Tton  practi- 
cally he  can  be  of  no  use ;  for  surely  rooks  are  wide  enoaro 
awake  during  the  hours  which  I  nave  mentioned.  Atmiy 
rate,  it  will  be  admitted  that  young  btya  are  pat  to  w*« 
the  earliest  age  at  which  they  eaa  be  j  asd  here  hes  the  »*« 
of  my  observations  on  the  «d$ee*--boyi  set  to  labour  sad  * 
to  all  sorts  of  weather,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  iuk,  •» 
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not  unlikely  to  be  thus  stopped  in  their  physical  development ; 
tad  I  do  sot  think  therefore  it  would  be  iny  hardship  for  the 
legislature,  in  aeeordnnee  with  what  was  done  in  the  ease  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  hours,  say 
twelve,  as  the  maiinram  during  which  a  boy  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  on  a  farm.    I  have  here  the  case  of  a 
boy,  which  I  took  down  very  carefully.    This  boy  was  em- 
ployed as  a  waggoner,  and  had  been  so  for  three  Tears.    He 
leaves  his  home  at  life  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  first  walks 
t  nils  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  get  the  day's  allowance  of 
cider.   He  then  goes  to  the  farm  to  work,  and  this  makes 
a  two-mile  walk.     He  has  to  be  at  the  stable  at   half- 
past  six,  and  he    does    not    go    home    until    seven    at 
night.    That    boy    tells   me    that    he    has    two    meals 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  hours ;   but  there  he  was 
employed  at  11  years  of  age,  and  he  is,  I  believe,  still  employed, 
for  14  hoars  a-day,  and  I  humbly  submit  that  14  hours  a-day 
is  too  much  to  exact  from  a  boy  of  11.    Here  is  another  case 
which  constantly  happens,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be 
sToided,  unless  older  boys  are  employed  for  the  purpose.    A 
araer  has  to  send  his  young  waggoner  with  a  load  of  corn  or 
to  bring  home  a  load  of  coal.    The  boy  starts  early  in  the 
nomine,  as  early  a*  possible  after  twelve,  so  as  to  avoid  Sir 
George  Jenkinson's  great  difficulty  about  the  turnpikes.    He 
does  not  get  home  till  6  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  cleaned  his  horse  down  and 
reached  home  it  is  8  o'clock.    This  boy  told  me  that  he  dis- 
like! road  work  more  than  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  that  he 
was  general}?  14  or  15  hours  in  going  from  the  farm  to  Glouces- 
ter and  Tewkesbury  market  and  back  (A  voice:  "What  is  his 
age?").    He  is  now  14.    I  certainly  think  it  would  be  no  hard- 
ship for  Parliament  to  enact  that  a  Soy  of  that  age  should  not 
be  employed  for  move  than  12  hours.    I  have  mentioned  these 
cases  to  show  that  there  are   instances  in  which  "  proper 
precautions"  are  no*t  applied  to  the  labour  of  children  and 
jonng  persons.    I  now  pass  to  the  next  question,  How  the 
rdocation  of  duldrem  enraged  in  agricultural  labour  may  be 
implored.    I  am  glsnd  to  find  that  in  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
local  chambers  of  agriculture  on  this  subject  which  I  have 
read,  there  has  been  a  uniform  admission  that  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  with  reference  to  education  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  not  what  we  might  have  hoped  it  would  be, 
considering  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  edu- 
cation during  the  last  ft  ve-and-twenty  years.    The  cause  of  the 
failareof  these  efforts  is  not  far  to  seek.    I  notice  that  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  admit  that  there  are  many  small  parishes 
without  s  school,  and  they  state  that  in  the  sparsely  populated 
parti  of  the  country  there  is  and  ever  must  he  a  difficulty  in 
providing  school-houses  within  a  reasonable  distance  for  all  the 
population.    I  notice  further  that  they  say  that  no  doubt  chil- 
™,  and  especially  boys,  are  taken  from  school  much  too 
Toanp.    They  are  prepared  to  offer  no  objection  to  a  Bill  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
are  in   agriculture  j    and   they    think     that    if    attend- 
ant   at    school    should    be    insisted    npon    after    the 
boy    has    commenced    labour,     the    best     plan     would 
be  to  require  the  boy  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of 
consecutive  hours  during  the  leisure  part  of  the  year.    They 
%re  guilty  of  some  little  inconsistency.   In  one  clause  of  the  re- 
flation they  say  that  if  you  prohibit  the  employment  in  agri- 
culture ot  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  means  must  be 
adopted  to  ensure  that  a  child  shall  really  attend  school  and 
not  be  kept  at  home ;  and  in  another  clause  they  declare  that 
compulsory  education  in  the  mildest  form  will  probably  lead 
to  an  education  rate,  and  this  Chamber  protests  against  an 
location  rate  being  levied  exclusively  on  real  property  (Hear, 
hear).    I  will  first  deal  with  the  question  how  schools  are  to 
he  maintained.    Are  they  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  a 
rate  ?  or  shall  we  trust,  as  We  have  hitherto  done,  to  the  vo- 
luntary system,  supplemented  by  a  Government  grant  t  or  shall 
we  try,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  in  1861,  the  experiment  of  a  Government  grant 
rapplemented  br  a  moderate  rate  in  aid,  and  that  again  sup- 
plemented by  Ae  voluntary  system  of  the  children  a  pence  P 
a~"         **■--—  may  have  read  a  letter  of  mine  published  in 


tame  i 


;he  columns  of  the  Timet  last  spring,  in  which  I  distinctly  re 
ommended  the  latter  plan.    I  there  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
nent  mat  should  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  support  of  the 
Khool,  and  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  rate  in  aid,  dealing 
rith  every  school  exactly  as  ft  found  it,  not  overthrowing  the 


constitution  of  any  existing  school,  nor  substituting  for  what 
may  be  called  a  national  religious  what  may  be  termed  a 
secular  system,  but  supporting  that  school,  just  as  the  county 
bridge  and  county  police  are  supported,  by  means  of  rates. 
I  estimated  that  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  That  rate  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
entirely  lost  to  those  who  paid  it ;  fbr  I  hold  that  education  is 
one  means— I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  one,  for  better  cottages 
may  be  a  prior  condition — but  I  hold  that  education  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  levers  that  can  be  employed  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
pauperism.  The  educated  labourer  is  not  the  man  who  throws 
himself  most  frequently  upon  the  rates,  and  I  believe  that 
a  twopenny  rate,  enabling  you  as  it  would  to  pay  7s.  6d. 
a  heaa  for  every  child  in  attendance  at  a  rural  school,  would  be 
an  enormous  additional  money-power  brought  to  bear  on  the 
elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  present  condition  of 
affairs  as  regards  schools  I  believe  to  be  this.  Most  districts 
in  the  country  are  fairly  supplied  with  adequate  school  build- 
ings, and  do  not  want  any  new  school.  In  1861,  when  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  finished  its  exhaustive  in- 

Siry  into  the  state  of  education,  it  was  found  that,  for  every 
6  children  for  whom  school  accommodation  was  provided, 
there  were  only  100  children  attending ;  in  other  worth,  there 
was  provision  for  about  50  per  cent,  more  children  than  were 
actually  receiving  education.  Unhappily,  the  schools  have 
not  all  been  well  distributed,  and  therefore  there  may  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  redistributing  the  school  accommodation.  1  do  not 
agree  with  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  plant  a  school  in  every  district  within  reach 
of  the  children  of  labourers.  I  have  not  met  with  any 
district  in  England  so  sparsely  populated  that  yott  could  not 
plant  a  school  for  60  children  which  would  draw  the  children 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles ;  and  I  do  not  consider  two 
miles  too  far  fbr  children  six  or  seven  years  old  to  walk  to 
school.  As  to  the  character  of  the  existing  schools.  I  think  I 
might  rive  a  rough  estimate  of  them  in  this  way.  About  one- 
third  of  them,  about  83  per  cent.,  have  sound  and  efficient 
teachers,  and  are  doing  what  I  may  call  a  good  stroke  of 
work.  About  a  third  more  have  tolerably  good  teachers,  be- 
ing in  fact  something  like  the  old  type  of  dame  schools,  but  a 
little  more  efficient,  naving  a  little  more  interest  attached  to 
them  and  a  little  more  money  thrown  into  their  exche- 
quer. The  remaining  third  I  take  to  be  places  of  education 
only  in  name.  The  real  problem,  then,  is  how  to  raise  ade- 
quate funds  to  secure  useful  and  efficient  schools  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country.  At  the  present 
moment  the  position  of  England  as  respects  education 
is  not  a  thing  to  boast  or  'to  be  proud  of.  We  are 
distinctly  behind  other  nations  of  the  earth  whom  we  are  apt 
to  rank  as  inferior  to  ourselves.  We  are  distinctly  behind  the 
United  States  of  America,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
I  believe  I  may  add  Sweden ;  and  if  we  do  not  take  care,  we  shall 
soon  be  behind  France.  At  outs  of  the  meetings  which  I  at- 
tended in  Gloucestershire,  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  America  told  me  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
person  there  who  could  not  read  and  write.  Now  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  maintaining  a  school  is  a  matter  with  which 
all  persons  are  not  familiar.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  com- 
mission put  it  at  from  25s.  to  80s.  per  child  per  annum  in 
average  attendance.  That  is  perhaps  an  excessive  estimate. 
1  think  that  a  school  could  be  maintained  under  a  mistress  in 
good  condition  at  an  expense  of  21s.  per  head.  My  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  should  be  raised  is  this.  Let  7s. 
come  out  of  the  Government  grant  to  be  awarded  to  the  children 
according  to  the  merits,  tested  by  an  examination;  let  7s. 
more  come  ont  of  a  rate—and  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound  would 
in  most  coses  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  each  cliild  in  average 
attendance ;  and  let  the  other  7s.  be  made  up  partly  by  the 
school  pence,  which  would  amount  to  about  3s.,  and  partly  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  which  t  believe  would  always  be 
forthcoming  in  adequate  amount,  especially  if  the  voluntary 
subscribers  had  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  school, 
ton  would,  I  think,  then  have  a  fund  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  would  be  raised  in  very  fair  propor- 
tions. I  noticed  that  the  resolution  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  on  this  subject  was  received  with  marked  ap- 
proval in  this  room.  That  Chamber  protests  most  earnestly 
against  a  rate-in-aid  being  levied  exclusively  upon  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  kifigdota,   f  understand  that  resolution  to  refer 
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to  ft  system  which  would  be  very  different  from  that  which  I 
would  suggest,  which  is,  that  the  compulsory  cost  should  be 
borne  by  all  the  local  property  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  school  (Hear,  hear).  I  certainly  think  any  other  arrange- 
ment would  be  most  unfair  (Hear,  hear).  The  whole 
of  society  has  an  interest  in  tne  education  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  national  prosperity  and  wealth  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  social  condition  of  that  class;  and  l 
consider  that  the  wealth?  fond-holder  and  the  railway  share- 
holder, being  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  country  and  in 
the  stability  of  credit,  which  rests  ultimately  on  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  the  agricultural  class,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  land.  But  while 
I  admit  this,  I  must  also  press  upon  your  attention  the  mot 
that  the  landowner  and  the  land  occupier  are  especially 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  school  provided  for  the 
education  of  that  class  who  have  made  the  land  what  it  is 
to  the  owner  and  the  farmer  (Expressions  of  dissent).  I 
maintain  that  the  capital  employed  in  the  land  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  labouring  population  con- 
nected with  the  land.  Let  me  here  read  to  you  some  remarks 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  always  commands  attention,  if  he 
do  not  secure  assent.  At  a  recent  public  meeting  this  gentle- 
man said : 

M I  should  not  ask  the  Government,  either  by  grants,  or  by 
rates,  by  one  or  the  other,  or  by  the  two  combined,  to  do  any- 
thing for  public  education  except  for  that  class  of  the  people 
whose  condition  is  one  of,  I  will  say,  to  a  great  extent  deplorable 
ignorance,  and  exhibits  very  great  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Government  in  past  times.  The  mass  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, whether  in  town  or  country,  as  all  know  perfectly  well, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  figures  to  the  contrary,  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  to  its  education.  I 
believe  it  is  infinitely  below  that  of  Prussia,  and  I  think  also 
of  Switzerland  j  and  infinitely  below  that  of  the  corresponding 
class,  if  there  be  a  corresponding  class,  in  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Now  suppose  we  had  in  this  country 
all  the  working  people  educated — I  mean  thus  far,  that  every 
boy  and  girl  among  them,  as  near  as  could  be,  should  under- 
stand how  to  read,  should  comprehend  what  was  read,  should 
Ed  through  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  that 
ttle  general  knowledge  which  every  child  picks  up  at  school, 
such  as  a  little  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  and  pro- 
bably a  little  knowledge  of  drawing—suppose  that  that  were 
universal  among  all  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  what 
else  would  be  necessary  P  On  the  general  subject  of  education 
I  should  not  recommend  much,  on  account  of  the  feverish 
agitation  which  exists  just  now.  This  question  of  education  is 
not  one  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  spasmodic  effort.  It  is  a 
question  of  prodigious  magnitude  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  this  country,  when  you  consider,  I  will  not  call  them  our 
theological,  but  our  Church  differences,  and  the  varied  views 
men  hold.  I  should  recommend  rather  what  I  call  a  steady 
progress  than  a  great  rush ;  because  in  making  a  great  rush 
upon  this  question  and  introducing  measures  based  upon  what 
I  look  at  with  great  doubt,  a  compulsory  and  forced  attendance 
at  schools,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  not  produce  among  the 
people  a  reactionary  feeling,  which  would  defeat  the  very  object 
you  have  at  heart.  Suppose  you  establish  a  great  and  broad 
system,  and  proceed  to  lay  considerable  and  heavy  rates  upon  a 
people  who  at  present  do  not  much  appreciate  education,  and 
you  establish  in  your  towns  a  sort  of  truant  police  to  look  after 
the  children  who  do  not  go  to  school.  If  you  bring  too  much 
weight  to  bear  on  the  people  before  they  are  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  approve  your  efforts,  you  may  find  that  there  is  a 
great  reaction,  and  your  difficulties  become  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, insuperable.  The  great  mass  of  your  children  now  are 
uneducated.  If  you  propose  at  once  to  create  a  great  revolution 
of  that  kind,  I  am  certain  you  will  find  that  those  for  whose 
benefit  you  are  acting  will  not  give  you  that  co-operation,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  succeed.  I  should 
recommend  a  more  gradual  assault  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  that  we  should  survey  the  institutions  already 
existing,  and  as  much  as  possible  arrange  that  which  is  new,  so 
as  to  dovetail  with  that  which  is  old,  and  gradually,  it  may  be 
in  a  few  years,  come  to  that  which  exists  in  the  New  England 
States  of  the  American  Union,  where  throughout  the  whole 
country  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  receive  a 
•ound  education,    I  am  not  sneaking  of  mathematics  and 


classics:  these  are  the  luxuries  of  culture.  I  an  speaking  of 
the  necessities  of  education :  that  persons  should  loam  to  read 
and  to  write,  to  think,  and  to  do  sums  in  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  have  that  general  common  school  knowledge  ' 
which  the  facilities  of  almost  all  children  enable  than  ti 
receive,  but  without  any  attempt  to  give  them  those  luam 
which  may  be  reserved  for  others.  In  endeavouring  to  extent 
the  means  of  education  for  the  people,  we  should  go  on  lilt 
what  I  would  rather  call  a  steady  wisdom  than  with  a  nnei« 
pitate  and  feverish  action  which  may  raise  great  difficulties  is  | 
our  path."    (Cheern). 

Those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  I  think  that 
when  such  sober,  moderate,  and  sensible  views  are  held  by  i 
man  who  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  representative  of 
most  extreme  opinions,  and  not  very  favourable  to  the  die 
which  is  represented  by  the  gentlemen  around  me,  we  muj  i 
rest  assured  that  this  question  of  the  education  of  the  ign-  | 
cultural  labourers  will  receive  a  calm  and  dispassionate  anv 
sideration  at  his  hands,  when  it  comes  to  be  discussed  is 
Parliament  (Hear,  hear).  But,  gentlemen,  when  we  toe 
supported  our  schools,  we  have  done  nothing  towards  getting 
the  children  to  attend  tliem.  That  is  really  the  cardinal  sndaost 
difficult  part  of  this  question.  The  irregular  attendance  of  I 
children  and  their  early  withdrawal  are  far  more  serious  evils 
being  the  great  cause  of  what  we  might  call  the  "  deplorable 
ignorance  of  our  agricultural  population,  than  anything  else. 
I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  nj 
inquiry  that  things  are  going  on  very  well,  and  that  we  had 
better  let  well  alone;  but  I  find  that  the  Norfolk  Chanter 
of  Agriculture  endorsed  the  opinion  that  there  are  a  giest 
number  of  parishes  in  which  schools  do  not  exist,  and  the 
children  are  removed  from  school  at  far  too  early  an  age.  TVe 
school  age  has  lessened  by  one-twelfth  within  the  last  1J 
years,  and  there  are  still  only  seven  out  of  every  100  children 
in  the  inspected  schools,  which  are  the  best  schools,  t 
the  present  moment  only  seven  out  of  every  100  ehildrts 
remain  at  school  for  five  years.  I  do  not  mean  to  sat  that 
there  is  not  a  greater  proportion  of  children,  nominally, »'« 
school  for  five  years,  that  is  children  that  go  to  school  at  fiw 
and  remain  till  ten;  but  when  we  come  to  look  into  w 
register,  and  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things,  we  find  thA 
what  with  one  little  job  or  another— what  with  w 
deductions  for  potato-digging  and  planting,  hop-picking,  frafr 

S 'clung,  and  so  on— children,  instead  of  being  kept  at  aw* 
r  five  years,  are  practically  only  kept  for  about  two  or  three. 
and  those  not  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  but  two  or  three 
years  extending,  at  most  irregular  intervals,  over  five  year*. 
How  to  remedy  this  is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  chief  probk** 
that  we  have  to  solve.  Another  point  that  demands  our  sta- 
tion is  the  very  small  extent  to  which  the  Government  s)tfes 
has  hitherto  penetrated  in  the  country.  From  the  last  KenNt 
relating  to  the  subject,  it  appears  that  of  8.219  parishes 
England  with  less  than  500  inhabitants  in  each,  containing  u 
the  aggregate  1,865,400  souls— consisting  I  presume,  entimj 
of  agricultural  population— only  924,  or  less  than  one  in  arc'. 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  aid  which  is  offered  by  the  Gown- 
ment  on  tne  same  terms  to  all  parishes  alike ;  of  2,651  narisliev 
with  a  population  of  between  500  and  1000,  only  1,038,  or  W> 
thaii  half,  are  receiving  aid  from  the  Government.  I  do  nut 
think,  therefore,  there  has  been  that  amount  of  effort  on  w 
part  of  the  voluntaryisms  that  they  ought  to  have  put  forth,  a 
order  to  secure  for  the  schools  the  money  support  which  u>j 
had  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell:— Are  those  parishes  which  J* 
mentioned  ecclesiastical  parishes,  or  parishes  having  c.w 
divisions  P 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Frasee  :  I  cannot  answer  thst  qoeitioa- 
They  are  called  "  parishes"  in  the  Government  Report ;  aU 
though  there  may  be  a  slight  difference  between  the  two,  * 
would  not  be  very  material.  I  quite  feel  that  the  real  difi- 
culty  of  this  question  turns  on  one  point,  and  one  point  only ; 
and  it  is  a  point  which  has  pressed  very  close  home  to  mj 
feelings  as  well  as  to  my  reason  all  through  this  inquiry,  lj 
is  a  point  of  which  I  feel  hound  to  make  the  most  datinc. 
mention  in  the  Report  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  »J 
before  the  Commissioners  who  have  employed  me ;  I  allude  w 
the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  low  »ag« 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  receives  in  many  p*J*  ■ 
England  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  dispense  with  tae 
earnings  of  his  children  (Hear,  hear).    1  unite  feel  that  a 
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tbl^tw  v*rttoimp6«4aftb^nterettrk^on— »  re- 

*n*£*m!rMi  **?  Maompsnying  dispensing  power— that 

wajif foGovenneutwereto  fix  upon  such  a  moderate  age 

PiJ^^^«jr"*MW»ta«MHiigprwidrf  over 

Mr.  - Hollaed,  in  GkMceetonhire,  and  to  say  that  no  boy 

w  10  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  agriculture— I 

iWto  fed,  I  say,  that  an  absolute  restrictkm  of  that  kind 

■aw  work  injuriously,  the  father   being  the  only  bread. 

jamr,  aad  there  being  four  or  five  boys  unable  to  earn  any- 

*"f  *■■*»*»  "PPor*  <*  the  family  (Hear,  hear).    How 

u  Magnify  to  be  got  over  P    The  wages  question  it  the 

probfaa  which  has  vexed  my  mind  more  than  any  other  with 

iwalbMe  had  to  deal  in  the  eonrse  of  my  inquiry;  and 

*k»gfc  I  frel   that  that  is  a  question  Which  must    be 

WOKaei  with  eonsiderabledelieaey  in  an  assembly  like  this, 

"■posed  "K^J  of  employers  of  labourers,  yet  I  should  not 

*Vm  nyeslf  with  perfect  frankness  if  I  did  not  say  what  is 

Ban  ny   mind    in    reference   to  this    most    important 

*i*eet  (Hear.  hear).    I  want  to  knowwhy  it  is  that,  while 

*  actual  khmrer  in  Northumberland  is  at  the  present 

**■«*  nearing  18s.  a  week,  an  agricultural  labourer  on 

«ar  bran  in  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Worcester. 

dure  u  receiving  only  9s.  a  week  (No,  no).    I  can  prove 

J  «oim  of  instances  that  there  are  labourers  receiving  only 

*.»  week  m  the  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  three 

"tttw  of  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and   Gtouccster- 

7?,(A«yg  "There  are  allowances").    Yes,  there  is  an 

Mtoeaaee  of  three  quarts  of  eider  a  day,  being  equal  to  Is.  6d. 

E**;  y  that  ia  the  sole  allowance.    (A  voice :«  What 

•k^ths  hamstP"  followed  by  cries  of  "Hear,  hear").    I 

*»  aot  snaking  about  what  a  man  may  pick  up  at  harvest- 

"•*.    I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  in  the  Cotswold 

jwfcy  the  total  average  wages  of  a  labourer  does  not  ezeeed 

*«  «0  to  £3S  a  wear  (interruption). 

TheCHjjutAN  observed  that  Mr.  Fraser  appeared  to  him 
to  sera  order. 

.  SrO.  JufxixaoN  thought  that  if  such  statsmenU  as  had 

£*  b^iude  were  allowed  to  pass  without  immediate  con- 

"«WD,ttjestiee  might  be  done  to  some  person  concerned. 

Tje  Chauueax  remarked  that  there  would  be  an  oppor- 

l!?  »  wpfr^to  ***•  ****«  presently  (Hear,  hear). 

♦JrBCT-*r-'RA8Bm:  I  ^qaite  aware,  as  I  before  stated, 

uat  I  an  touehing  on  delicate  ground,  but  stUl  there  is  a  vital 

(«*«  the  question  before  you.    I  quits  admit  that  if  it  is  to 

*  •apposed  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are 

mjt  to  remain  at  the  present  figure,  or  at  the  figure  at  which 

i  bow  they  stand  in  many  parts  of  England,  that  must 

Pjrt£eMipheate  the  difficulty  of  dealing  effectually  with  the 

*uah°a  question.    I  am,  however,  prepared  to  hear  any 

"ttn&eiion  of  my  statements  that  may  be  made  by  any 

^waun  present;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  I  have  made 

^■Jaitatement  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  withdraw  it  (Hear, 

tar).    When  I  was  interrupted  I  was  going  to  say  that  in 

£*&u  the  wages,  including  the  harvest  earnings,  amount  to 

J""  «35  to  £38  a-year,  and  that  in  Sussex  they  amount  to 

foaliOto***;  botes  regards  certain  parts  of  the  midland 

ranfe,  and  particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire, 

W  Herefordshire,  I  will  stake  my  reputation  for  accuracy  on 

^•tatement  that  at  the  present  moment  the  wages  paid  are 

w  more  than  9s.  a-week,  exclusive  of  Is.  6d.  a-week  for 

J*r.   Taking  in  the  harvest  and  piece-work,  a  man  may  earn 

too  **>  to  £33  a-year;  but  when  the  beat  is  said— when  the 

*We  it  told,  there  still  remains  bnt  £33  or  at  the  most  £36 

year,  aad  that  creates  a  very  serious  difficulty  m  dealing  with 

^osestioa  of  education  in  cases  when  the  father  is  the  only 

Mad-earner  and  there  is  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  to  be 

Pondedfor.    1  hope,  therefore,  this  will  be  one  of  the  main 

iJ«aeaU  in  the  discussion  whenever  the  question  shall  engage 

«  attention  of  Parliament.  Fanners,  generally,  have  told  me 

« lb  eanuoyment  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  is  of  no 

wetieal  vaiae  at  alt    I  have  before  me  a  statement  showing 

*J  amount  of  wages  paid  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

uoeatial  formers  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  one  who  cultivates 

w  land  in  the  best  manner,  between  the  27th  of  Jury,  1866, 

«d  the  19th  of  July,  1867.    This  gentleman  occupies  some 

^bke  a  thousand  waee  of  land.    This  statement  gives  the 

rig*  which  he  paid  during  that  period  to  boys,  girls,  and 

™nen.   To  women,  and  to  hoys  and!  girls  over  fourteen  years' 


^,hepeid£6S;  to  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  fourteen 
*  paid  £40  j  and  to  boys  and  girls  under  ten  he  paid  £2. 


Although  he  paid  £104  to  those  three  classes  of  labourers, 
only  £2  of  that  amount  was  paid  for  children  under  the  age  of 
ten :  consequently  there  would  probably  be  no  appreciable  loss 
to  the  parents,  and  certainty  none  to  the  former,  if  the  Legisla- 
ture were  to  say  that  no  child  should  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture under  ten  years  of  sge.  Having  come  here  rather  to 
learn  than  to  speak,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  bow  far  tlie 
principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  might  be  usefully  applied  to 


r r- -..-. -# _..„..-  be  usefully  apri 

the  education  of  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers. 
I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
must  accept  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  application  of  either  of 
the  two  forms  of  what  is  called  the  "  half-time"  system,  under 
which  a  hoy  would  be  at  school  half-a-day  and  at  work  the 
other  half-a-day,  or  one  set  of  boys  at  school  one  day  and  ano- 
ther set  another  day,  the  alternate  days  being  occenpied  in 
work,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  agriculture  (Hear,  bear).  It 
is  not,  however,  universally  inapplicable ;  for  1  myself  have  met 
with  cases  where  both  of  these  plans  have  been  tried,  and 
found  to  succeed;  but,  then,  it  was  tried  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  by  gentlemen  in  the  position  of  Lord  Ray- 
leigh,  in  Essex,  for  example,  who  occupies  2,000  acres  of  land 
close  around  his  house,  with  the  village  and  school  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  "  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys."  What  he  does,  therefore,  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  what  the  ordinary  former  can  do  (Hear,  hear).  I 
am  prepared,  then,  to  admit  as  true  the  assertion  that  neither 
the  half-day  nor  the  alternate  day  system  would  be  practicable 
in  agriculture.  The  Norfolk  Chamber,  however,  appeared  to 
suppose  it  would  be  practicable,  when  they  recommend,  if 
Parliament  adopts  a  prohibited  age,  that  the  child  should  at- 
tend school  for  a  consecutive  number  of  days  during  the  leisure 
parts  of  the  year.  In  Gloucestershire,  the  formers  said  they 
thought  that  labour  might  be  prohibited  ia  the  case  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  school  attendance  might  be 
secured  in  the  winter  months,  including  the  attendance  at 
1,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


ng  to  work 
1 160  hours 


Sunday  and  nis^sehool,  1 

hours.    Now,  if  children  were  prohibited  from  going 

under  the  awe  of  ten,  and  were  required  to  attend  1 

at  school  during  the  winter  months,  between  the  aces  of 

ten   and  twelve:   if,   too,  they  attended  regularly  during 

that  time,  and  school-life  was  never  intercepted  by  demands 

upon  their  labour,  except  in  the  harvest  months  (I  should 

be   content  to  rest  there)— I  am  sure  that  results  would 

be  arrived  at  infinitely   superior  to  a 

achieved,  and  that  this  country  would  I 

which  f" 

foci  in  i 

be,  not  < 

fineness  brought  together  to  bear  with  a  mighty  leverage  upon 

the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  (Hear,  hear).    He 

wants  better  schools,  and  he  wants  better  teachers.    He  wants 

those  schools  to  be  more  liberally  supported.    He  wants  many 

more  people  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  those  schools  to 

take  an  active  interest  in  them.    He  wants  the  employer  of 

his  children  to  take  such  an  interest  in  him  that  his  children 

shall  be  enabled  to  attend  schools  as  regularly  as  possible.    He 

wants  some  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest  to  be  awakened 


rare  mas  resoics   wouiu 

i  any  that  we  have  yet 

Id  be  placed  in  a  positaoa 

it  has  never  before  occupied  (Hear,  hear).    What  I 

t  regard  to  the  whole  question  is,  that  there  requires  to 

it  one  innnenco  alone,  but  a  multitude  of  combined  la- 


in the 


'  the  labourer  himself  in  the  welfare  of  his 


onupring.  And  he  wants  an  infinitely  better  home  (cries  of 
"  Hear.'1)  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  employment  of 
women  and  girls  in  field-work  is  demoralising ;  and  I  have  been 
glad  to  find  that  formers,  almost  with  one  voice,  say  and  com- 
mission me  to  represent  this  as  their  own  opinion,  and  that 
they  wish  to  discourage,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
employment  of  young  unmarried  girls  on  their  forms  (loud 
cheers).  At  the  same  time,  1  do  not  like  to  throw  the  burden 
of  all  the  immorality  that  exists  in  the  agricultural  parishes 
upon  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  fields; 
nor  do  I  admit  that  the  immorality  in  the  rural  districts  is 
sweater  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
(Hear,  hear).  The  gentlemen  who  own  the  land,  and  have 
neglected  to  stock  it  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages, provided  with  suitable  chamber  accommodation,  to  enable 
a  man  with  a  mixed  family  of  boys  and  girls  to  bring  that 
family  up  with  decency  and  modesty,  must  be  compelled  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden  and  reproach  of  that  demoralis- 
ation (loud  cheers).  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  Nemesis  resting  on  the  creators  of 
parishes.  Those  gentlemen  who,  years  ago,  swept 
cottage  from  the    face  of   their  land,    and    thrust    the 
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labouring  people,  no  matter  how,  into  the  open  parishes 
of  their  notghSowi,  now  find  that  they  have  not  only  to  hear 
their  fair  •hare  of  the  rates,  bat  have  planed  themselves  at  a 


great  disadvantage  when  they  want  a  tenant  for  their  farms 
(Hear,  hear).  I  am  told  that  the  veir  first  inquixy  a  farmer 
makes  when  he  applies  far  a  farm  is  not  What  are  the  rates  P 


because  he  knows  that  they  are  equally  distributed  over  the 
union,  but  What  cottages  can  you  offer  meP  and  What  is  the 
supply  of  labour  P  (Hear,  hear).  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
mat  and  crying  evu  is  now  in  emote  of  being  remedied,  and 
that  the  landed  gentry  will  wake  up  to  a  conviction  of  their 
tesponsibilitjv  in  respect  of  that  important  matter,  the  better 
housing  and  homing  of  the  neonle  who  cultivate  the  soil 
(cheers).    What  I  wish  to  see  is  the  influence  of  all  classes 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
He  wants  help.  He  is  trying  to  rise;  but  he  has  to  struggle 
against  a  number  of  peculiar  difficulties.  We  want  to  call 
forth  not  only  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  is  generally 
forthcoming,  but  the  influence  of  the  employer,  the  teacher, 
and  the  landowner.  We  must  all  shake  oil  the  drowsiness  and 
apathy  that  have  been  upon  us  so  loos.  And  if  we  can  only 
awaken  a  genuine  public  spirit  ana  living  interest  in  this 
great  and  vital  question,  we  might  dispense  with  all  legislation, 
with  rates,  with  compulsion,  with  prohibitions,  and  with  re- 
strictions (Hear,  hear).  The  work  would  be  done,  and,  more, 
it  would  be  well  done.  Gentlemen,!  have  now  only  to  thank 
you  for  the  great  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
observations,  and  1  repeat  that  if  I  have  made  any  statement 
the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch  for,  or  which  you  can  dis- 
prove, I  shall  be  most  willing  to  retract  it  (Hoax,  hear). 

Mr.  Andbbwb  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Eraser's  high  intelligence  could  ask  the 
question  why  the  price  of  labour  waft  different  in  one  county 
from  what  it  was  in  another.  Surely,  everybody  knew  that 
the  scale  was  regulated,  and  must  be  recmlated  throughout 
the  country  by  the  supply  and  the  demean ;  and  he  might  as 
well  have  asked  how  it  was  that  labour  was  scarce  and  wages 
high  at  the  west  end,  whilst  it  was  plentiful  and  low-priced at 
the  east  end  of  Loudon  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the 
educational  question,  what  they  had  now  to  deal  with  was 
primary  education,  the  education  of  the  boy,  the  education 
that  would  tell  upon  him  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence. 
When,  however,  they  had  completed  the  education  of  the  boy, 
how  would  the/  complete  the  education  of  the  man.  In  his 
opinion  it  would  be  by  means  of  his  political  leaders  and  the 
cheap  newspapers.  The  first  thing  which  the  working  man 
really  wanted  to  know  in  this  country  was  the  true  nature  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour)  and  he  should  be 
made  to  understand  the,  question  which  Mr.  Eraser  had  put- 
why  it  was  that  labour  was  dear  in  one  place  and  cheap  in  an- 
other. For  his  part  he  held  that  no  capital,  however  invested, 
whether  in  the  land,  in  trade,  or  in  anything  else,  oould  return 
a  profit  to  the  owner  until  it  had  employed  labour,  and  that 
consequently  there  oould  be  no  radical  sntagonism  between 
labour  and  canitaL  The  more  the  capital  employed,  the  better 
was  it  for  the  labourer.  Then  the  labourer  should  be  taught 
the  true  principle  of  political  economy  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted. He  would  not  then  complain  of  the  rate  of  wages 
nlfogdimnwutiyudinVrent  places,  for  he  would  see  that  an 
advance  of  wages  oould  only  be  produced  by  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  lessening  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  capital  embarked  in  the  employment  of  labour.  Coming 
tothequestion  where  the  means  of  paying  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  mhourer  wen  to  come  from,  Mr.FraMrhad 
frequently  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  they 
ought  not  to  oomeout  of  looal  funds,  but  out  of  some  gene- 
ral fund,  and  he  (Mr.  Andrews)  knew  of  no  other  means  of 
doing  this  than  laving  an  income-tax  or  placing,  the  charge 
on  the  consolidated  fund.  £e  need  not  enumerate  the  heavy 
burdens  which  were  already  borne  by  looal  taxation.  All  he 
would  snv  was  that  he  could  not  see  the  justice  of  adding  to 


them  a  charge  for  the  awaerainnrpoces  of  elocution,  seeing! 

when  a  boy  had  been  educated,  it  would  be  impossible  to  oonnne 
him  to  the  parish  in  which  he  had  received  his  education.  Would 
he  not  flow  into  the  great  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  P 
And  would  not  these  places  receive  the  benefit  ofhia  educa- 
tion   as    well    as  the  agricultural  districts*    Whv  then. 


raise  the  position 


*i  capitalist 
contributing 
itionandsoc 


then, 

__jmple, 

to  the  education  fond  "which  was  to 

He  had 


ehould  a  great  capitalist  lit*  Baron  Rothschild,  for 

Miag  to  the  education  fund  whi 

I  wciil  standing  of  the  masses  t 


his  capital  invested  in  England  as  well  as  in  other  parUoftht 
world,  and  he  would  derive  benefit  from  the  euauoa  of  ue 
labourer  as  much  as  the  fanner  in  the  parish  whim  pud  & 
local  rate.  In  making  these  remarks,  no  (Mr.  Andnvi)  did 
not  mean  to  my  one  word  against  the  general  euci&Mof 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be  no*n> 
lunble,  and  that  day's  discussion  would  do  much  good,  \ 


agricultural  labour.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Andrews)  lived  witain  t 
few  miles  of  a  town  in  which  the  glove  nmnufretsre  vai  at- 
ried  on,  and  sometime  since  when  driving  thither, he  vu» 
oosted  by  a  Utile  girl  on  the  road  who  asked  him  to  petal 
her  to  nde.  The  child  was  about  ten  yean  of  age,  tad  m 
going  to  the  town  with  her  glove  work.  Inaaitwtotis 
inquiries  which  he  put  to  her,  she  told  him  that  her  envaji 
from  the  occupation  were  about  9c.  a-week,  that  the  tine  en- 


could  earn  no  more  than  Is.  a-week,  and  that  her  nihercoali 


t  family 


ninisn  the  income  or  toe  nouse  ana  me  awn  ■ 

extent  P    If  there  was  to  be  a  ecnunuexyata* 

r  It  was  in  the  department  of  agruuhara  a  a* 

how  was  the  difficulty  to  be  inmofnienmf 


by  the  child  ten  years  of  age,  and  working  fourteen  hewi- 
dav  P  How  could  they  be  expected  to  suiter  her  to  n  to 
school  and  diminish  the  income  of  the  house  and  me  mew  of 
living  to  that  extent  P 
tion,  whether  it  was 
mnnnfactnra,  how  wus  the  difficulty 
food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  before  ■hutting  them'  offcm 
earning  it  P  In  his  opinion  any  compulsory  ijstsaafela* 
tion  must  at  the  same  time  be  supplemented  by  mbc  inst- 
ance for  their  physical  wants  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Albxrt  Pill  said  he  came  prepared  to  more  a  «*• 
lution  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  the  one  which  bid  bns 
adopted  by  the  Leicester  Chamber  of  Asjrieuhmt.  tosi- 
nutted,  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely  concur  with  U  t* 
•df,  because  he  would  have  carried  it  a  little  farther  tana 
went.  Still,  it  had  received  the  rail  aads^aeralsneestsftfta' 
the  Chamber,  at  a  meeting  which  comprised  inn  of  aflame 
interested  in  subculture,  large  landowners,  CMaawthle  em- 
ployers of  labour,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  elerry,snlofeftm 
interested  in  the  abstract  qnestiom of  education,  hlm*- 
tershira.  (then,  deferring  other  considerations  for  tbe  pre** 
they  had  arrived  at  this  point,  an  expressed  fattorenmaa, 
una  it  wee  very  much  the  same  an  had  been  enacted  by  t» 
Norfolk  Chamber,  and  he  presumed  that  it  would  he  *<$ 
generally  endorsed  by  the  sgriouJtainl  community  ie*W 
*  That  it  is  expedient  that  children  under  the  age  of  a*?** 
be  restricted  from  employment  in  floriculture,"  Bat  he  vms 
have  gone  further  and  said,  that  above  that  age  the  eapty 
meat  of  young  persons  be  wholly  unrestricted  by  tepam* 
(Hear,  hear).  He  thought  there  were  eertaia  return iwfea 
went  against  their  accepting  or  consenting  to  any  legislatwa 
in  respect  to  the  employment  in  agriculture  of  young  per*** 
above  nine  years  of  age,  because  the  cfaunurtances  of  thw 
children  were  not  identical  wish  those  of  children  eaujo/d  * 
manufactures.  If  a  longer  period  of  Ufa  were  arrow  » 
ttm  education  of  a  <miU  engaged  in  agriculture  tham  to  that 
of  a  child  employed  in  manufactures,    where  the  &*»* 


wus  eight  years  of  age,  the  last  yes*--ttamcfr,  the  yesr  tots* 
eight  and  nine,  which  would  he  the  most  fuhmhU  year-w 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  make  up  for  the  dcnoienciei  sni  &• 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  the  child  having  so  a** 
mittent  or  periodic  education  after  he  left  school.  Of  co** 
he  was  excepting  nil  those  parts  of  the  year,  when  da^ 
would  be  entirely  suspended;  and  it  was  uiiuenucsd  by  t* 
Chamber  that  during  the  harvest  months  and  other  buy » 
sons  education  would  be  suspended  entirely.  If,tba,th* 
consented  to  children  being  prohibited  from  working  **j 
they  were  nine  years  of  age,  thaw  would  hare  made  a  pw* 
step  in  the  direction  of  edncation  for  the  poor,  aad  prup 
the  most  feasible  one  that  oould  he  entertaW  at  that  ■*■ 
tog;  whilst  it  would  only  create  emburrasinnmt  to  proceed  to 
legislate  respecting  tbe  years  which  foUowed  tne  ninth  )t»« 
age  (Hear,  hear).  But  here  occurred  mis  dntcn&H* 
Inctory  Ante  stopped  at eight  yean  of  age;  snd  let  then  ^ 
theesjetfapamhwhere  the  children  were  partly  en*»7* 
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i  and  partly  employe*  in  agriculture,  of  which 
am  were  to  be  found  in  Leicestershire;  what 
vNid  the  child  do  it  there  were  one  system  in  operation 
fhdutopped  him  working  until  he  was  eight  yean  of  aire 
ud  mother  which  stopped  him  at  nine?  (Hear,  hear).  In 
tBchcueiherapwNed  it  mvst  be  left  to  the  parent  or  others 
internum  the  child  to  make  election  whether  the  future  life 
oftaeeMUahowJd  be  devoted  to  manufactures  or  to  the  more 
^opentkmiofhiisbandry;  and  he  oonld  not  say  that  the 
eafli  woaM  safer  if  the  latter  were  chosen.  To  anything  like 
tonpslioiyeiBeBtioii,  and  to  anything  in  the  nature  ofa  rate  for 
education  he  (Mr.  Feffi  was  directly  opposed  (cheers).  Mr. 
fnm  had  recommended  and  laid  before  them  with  great  ability 
tseadTiatsges  of  a  small  rate  in  aid,  amounting  to  about  %L 
n  toe  I ;  sad  he  wiahed  that  rate  to  be  leriedover  the  wide 
umof  a  county,  or  n  smaller  area  consisting  of  two  or  three 

luteinarishes 

Mr.Faisza:  Ire 


[  recommended  a  union  rate. 

That  was  already  adopted  in  principle  with  re- 

»ri  to  anion  schools,  though  it  had  nerer  been  acted  upon. 

wander,  howerer.  for  a  moment  what  they  would  hate  to 

jWmi  for  the  sake  of  this  2d.  in  the  JR.     They  would  hate 

to  atnadon  that  grand  principle  which  was  paramount  in  this 

country  of  erery  man  doing,  without  stint  or  compulsion,  as 

hrajhu  conscience  went,  that  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to 

tambour.    Under  the  operation  of  that  principle  schools 

JJJ  ]t*P*l  maintaiiied  and  well  supported  at  this  moment. 

tf  tie?  vent  into  compulsory  or  ratal  education,  he  would  say 

Huwmte  it  to  the  full  (Hear,  hear).    Let  A  and  Band 

u^d  nay  according  to  their  means  and  their  property: 

Mbfcgmng  on  one  side  and  half-rating  on  the  other,  bat 

W  the  whole  according  to  their  means,  by  the  machinery  of 

irte.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  tax  and 

to  node  in  which  it  was  to  be  expended,  he  was  sure  that  Mr. 

rra*r  would  rapport  him  when  he  stated  that  the  cost  of 

wcafine  a  child  In  one  district  was  very  different  from  the 

ow  of  educating  him  in  another.     In  a  Parliamentary  paper 

-Je  believed  it  waa  one  of  Mr.  ChadwickV- he  read  thatin 

*boob  containing  lame  than  a  hundred  children  the  coat  of 

riaotmg them  waa  about  t%  10a. per  head;  whilst  in  schools 

^hfcw  hundred  children  and  upwards  the  cost  mil  off  to 

ZSl17?-.**  head-     ***»  *>*,  how  hard  a  small  pariah 

»(^helnWnariah  say  having  onjy  something  like  forty 

w^children  la  iU  school— if  the  principle  were  adopted 

°l  **"$  °a  the  same  area  and  after  the  aama  manner  in 

tiueh  the  poor-rate  waa  raised  all  the  properly  in  that 

fwiih  for  the  lnalntenanceofthe  school  (Hear,  hear).    That, 

jajis  opinion,  was  a  very  strong   argument  against  the 

*vjutt?  of  any  Urge   amount  of  local   taxation  for  the 

'"PPojt  of  schools.      Let  it  not  be   forgotten,  too,  with 

*W  to  the  nature  of  the  education  given,  that  if  the 

TCing  system  were  introduced,  a  conscience  clause  must  follow 

Cw,  hear).    And  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  existing 

^enee-elaune,   the  question  what  the  consdence-clause 

«gt :  he  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  was,  to  his  mind,  very 


*  life  in  Uie  country  if  it  were  divorced  from  the  religious 
"feat L(Hear,  hear).    In  saying  this,  he  waa  not  apeaking  as 


'  c;araunan  only,  but  he  knew  that  his  views  were  endorsed 
f&Menterein&musada.  I£  then,  they  were  to  «  render  to 
*or  the  things  that  are  CaeaarV  *«  hoped  that  in  thia 
uter  the  Chamber  would  not  forget  to  "render  onto  God 
»  dungs  that  are  GodTa  •  (cheera).  In  conclusion,  Mr.  PeU 
wTed-»«That  it  ia  expedient  that  children  under  the  age  of 
'^yeara  be  restricted  from  employment  in  agriculture. 
*.  WiLUosr  (Leicestershire)  seconded  the  motion. 
Ar.DuauUM  (Herefordshire)  proposed,  aa  an  amendment 
'  themotion  of  Mr.  Pell— "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia 
umber,  no  child  should  be  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits 
w>  u  below  the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  that,  beyond  that. 
>  ttfetenty  existe  for  legislative  interference  with  women  and 
^e^edmapcaltaie."  In  doing  ao,Mr.]>ackham 
**e^  that  the  sge  of  tea  years  was  certainty  quite  early 
S2*gh  to  exact  labour  from  young  children :  and  the  only 
^tty  waa  how  the  labourer  was  to  support  a  large  family  np 
-t  iS"  **"  Rller  had  f°M  at  <»n»derahm  length  into 
AXi  rot  there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  dwelt 


respecting  which  he  (Mr.  Dnckham)  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words.  One  of  these  was,  that  in  Mr.  Fraser**  opinion  the 
boys  were  not  to  be  kept  to  snare  crows.  Now,  in  his  (Bar. 
Daekham'a)  part  of  the  country  they  were  eaten  up  with  crows, 
and  in  many  diatriota  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them; 
nevertheless,  he  could  point  out  gaine-arma  where  the  tenant 
dared  not  ire  of  a  gun,  and  where  nothing  must  be  laid  to 
destroy  the  crows.  Unless,  therefore,  small  children  were 
employed  to  frighten  away  the  birda  on  such  estatea,  arery 
serious  national  toes  might  ensue.  When  Mr.  Fraser  spoke  of 
children  being  so  occupied  for  sixteen  and  seventeen  houra 
a-day,  he  (Mr.  Duckham)  ventured  to  say, "  No  ;M  and  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  statement  waa  an  exaggeration, 
and  obvionaly  so,  because  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  the  necessity  for  thus  employing  children  waa  greatest, 
the  sun  did  not  rise  so  early  or  set  so  Late  as  to  admit  of  their 
seeing  the  birds  for  so  many  hours.  He  wm  pleased  at  hearing 
Mr.  Fraser  dwell  so  strongly  upon  the  need  which  existed  for 
better  cottage  accommodation ;  but  that  any  employer  of  a  boy 
ahould  require  him  to  walk  a  mile  to  fetch  his  dder,  and  then 
to  walk  a  mile  and  a-half  to  his  work,  was  too  absurd  to  be 
regarded  aa  other  than  a  rare  and  exceptional  ease. 

Mr.  Feaske  observed  that  he  had  only  referred  to  it  as  an 
exceptional  case. 

Mr.  DuatHAX:  But  the  prase  were  apt  to  take  up 
these  exceptional  oases,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  hold  up 
the  formers  of  England  generally  to  jrahtie  obloquy.  The 
case  of  the  boy,  too,  to  whom  Mr.  Fraser  had  referred  as 
going  to  fetch  a  load  of  coals  or  to  deliver  a  feed  of  eorn  was 
also,  he  mesumed,  an  exceptional  one.  For  his  own  part  he 
entertained  the  ationgest  aversion  to  sending  his  labourers  on 
long  journeys,  and  never  thought  of  their  going  to  work  be- 
fore six  in  the  morning,  or  working  after  six  in  the  evening, 
unless  it  was  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
live  stock ;  and  out  of  that  period  the  usual  time  was  allowed 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Ckniseauently,  the  amount  of  labour 
was  reduced  to  ten  hours,  instead  of  being  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hours  a  day.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  rate  in 
aid,  the  education  of  the  people  waa  not  a  local  hut  a  national 
question,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated.  lie  was  at  a  lorn  to 
understand  therefore  why  one  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  should  contribute  to  it,  and  the  rest  be  left  compara- 
tively free.  The  occupiers  of  the  soil  and  their  landlords  in 
the  mansions  all  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  why  not  use 
that  fund  then  aa  the  meant  of  providing  for  such  a  great  na- 
tional needP  (Hear,  hear).  Asa  farmer  himself  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  any 
portion  of  the  community  ahould  stand  up  in  the  face  of  God, 
and  be  unable  to  read  hie  word  (Hear,  hear).  Still,  he  con- 
tended that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  not  one-half, 
ahould  be  available  for  relieving  ua  from  that  reproach.  The 
rate  in  aid  was  a  half-and-half  affair.  He  waa  confident  that 
it  would  not  work  well ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  charge 
ahould  be  met  from  one  source  only.  It  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fraser  that  the  twopenny  rate  should  be  raised  as  a  union 
rate ;  but  how  would  that  operate  in  his  (Mr.  Buckham's) 
union,  where  there  were  many  persona  who  employed  labour 
upon  a  much  larger  acute  than  he  did,  and  were  consequently 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  mental  cultivation  of  that  labour 
than  himself,  the  labour  he  employed  being  of  a  simpler 
character  than  that  engaged  in  manufactures  jyet  these  people 
were  rated  at  one-tenth  of  his  assessment.  Feeling  that  ten 
years  of  age  waa  early  enough  for  the  tender  limba  of  young 
children  to  be  called  upon  to  earn  wages,  and  that  before  that 
time  a  child  had  better  be  employed  in  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  acquiring  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  he 
begged  to  submit  his  amendment 

The  Cdaj&xah  holding  that  the  latter  part  of  the  amend- 
ment which  set  forth  that,  beyond  proriding  that  no  child 
ahould  be  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  below  the  age  of 
ten  years,  no  necessity  existed  for  legialative  interference,  waa 
informal,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  waa  withdrawn. 

Sir  George  Jxxxinsow  feared  that  unless  gentlemen  had 
the  opportunity  of  criticising  the  able  and  exhaustive  speech 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  a  very  unfair  impression  would  be  produced 
out  of  doors  aa  to  the  amount  of  blame  which  waa  to  he 
saddled  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  unfortunate  class,  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country.  According  to  Mr.  Fraser  all  the 
evils  which  the  agricultural  labourer  now  endured  ware  earned 
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entirely  by  the  class  above  him.  But  if  the  subject  were  pro- 
perly wvestigated,  and  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Fraser  fairly 
examined,  he  believed  that  no  such  inference  could  be  sap- 
ported  (Hear,  hear),  lu  his  view  of  the  natter,  it  was  ad- 
vantageous that  the  present  discosiion  had  preceded  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Government  plan,  and  for  thin  reason, 
that  he  had  always  found  that  the  opinions  of  a  large  body  of 
men  like  the  Central  Chamber  of  Ag riculture  constituted 
such  a  moral  pressure  upon  any  Government  by  its  influence 
with  the  members  for  counties,  that  they  could  not  be  disre- 
garded by  the  Government  in  the  preparation  of  any 
measure  which  might  be  introduced.  Now  the  opinions 
which  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from  the  various  dis- 
cussions he  had  attended  as  receiving  the  greatest  favour 
at  the  hands  of  the  farmers  were  these :  that  they  were 
opposed  to  any  compulsory  measures  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  to  the  levying  of  a  local  rate  (Hear,  hear) ; 
that  they  were  favourable  to  a  Government  grant  for  educa- 
tion from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  inch  grants  should 
be  more  liberal  in  amount,  and  accompanied  by  leu  restrictive 
conditions  (Hear,  hear.)  And  he  believed  that  if  these  points 
were  fairly  considered  bv  the  Government,  and  if  legislation 
took  that  line,  many  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fraser  would  speedily  vanish.  It  was  a  remarkable  feet  that 
the  sum  annually  contributed  in  the  shape  of  school  fees  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  amount  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury. In  England,  during  the  year  1866,  the  amount  derived 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  was  1310,000,  from  the  Treasury 
£322,000,  and  from  school-pence  £349,000.  It  thus  appeared 
that  in  the  inspected  schools  in  England  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  expense  of  the  education  given  was  derived  from 
the  school-pence  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children.  That 
was  a  fact  which  spoke  well  for  the  labouring-classes  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  he  held  that  it  constituted  a  source  of  revenue 
that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  and  certainly  not  aban- 
doned, but  rather  should  be  more  liberally  supplemented  by 
Government  grants  from  the  Consolidated  iund. 

Mr.  Fearer  asked  what  was  the  Hon.  Baronet's  authority 
for  those  figures? 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  :  They  were  copied  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  into  the  Daily  Newt,  of  January  15th,  1868. 
It  had  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Fraser  that  all  classes  of  property 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the  country,  and  that 
was  the  argument  which  he  himself  had  always  relied  upon 
in  relation  to  turnpikes  and  some  other  burdens,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  fair  that  the  owners  of  £800,000,000  of  funded 
property  should  be  exempt  from  contributing  one  penny  to- 
wards the  various  local  burdens  (Hear,  hear.)  Considering 
what  those  burdens  were  which  now  pressed  exclusively  upon 
the  agricultural  class,  and  that  other  burdens  were  likely  to 
be  placed  npon  them,  such  as  the  building  of  new  cottages  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  turnpikes  and  highways,  whilst  funded 
property  was  left  free  from  contributing  to  them,  he  contended 
that  the  Legislature  ought  to  pause  before  it  laid  the  further 
burden  of  an  education  rate  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  class 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  difference  between  the  children  in  manu- 
facturing districts  and  the  children  in  agricultural  districts  did 
not  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Fraser.  The  Factory 
Act  was  passed  because  the  children  were  employed  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  because  the  hours  of  factory  labour 
were  practically  unlimited  and  unrestricted.  Being  under 
shelter,  and  supplied  with  gaslight,  there  was  really  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  fac- 
tories. Now  that,  he  need  scarcely  say,  was  not  the  case  with 
agriculture.  The  period  of  work  in  the  field  was  limited  by 
the  daylight,  and  by  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  no  labourers, 
whether  adults  or  children,  were  kept  out  to  work  in  bad 
weather  or  in  the  winter  months.  In  the  homestead  they 
could  not  labour  by  candle-light  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
fire,  and  in  practice  all  form  operations  were  terminated  and 
the  cattle  housed  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Moreover,  from  the 
month  of  November  to  the  month  of  May ;  little  more  than 
eight  hours  of  actual  labour  could  be  performed,  after  allowing 
for  meals.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  fair  to 
compare  the  agricultural  with  the  manufacturing  interest  as 
regarded  the  restrictions  required  by  the  Legislature.  Here 
he  would  like  permission  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser  a  question.  That 
gentleman  had  referred  to  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  em- 
ployed when  he  was  11  years  of  age  for  14  hours  a  day  at 
extra  hard  work.    Had  Mr.  Fraser  seen  that  boy  P 


Mr.  Fkaaml  reolied  that  he  had  not  on]*  tea  bin,  tat 
taken  the  whole  evidence  from  his  mouth.  Tnc  potato  of  ha 
remark,  however,  was  not  that  the  work  wu  extra  hard,  to 
the  hours  extra  Ions;.  He  admitted  that  taatpsrtieular  em 
might  be  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  as  an  exaptiowl  a* 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  principle. 

Sir  Georgk  Jenkixson  :  But  it  would  be  tent  forth  to  the 
public  by  the  press  as  a  sample  of  the  treatment  which  boji 
received  at  the  hands  of  formers.  It  was  right,  therefore,  ttw 
somebody  should  stand  up  and  rebut  such  cnarge»,he»n*the5 
tended  to  do  great  injury  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Fraser  would  ask  a  question  in  his  tarn.  Wis  he  to 
understand  that  it  was  perfectly  exceptional  to  find  *  toy 
leaving  home  at  five  in  the  morning  and  not  Tetania 
again  until  seven  ?  Because  he  could  state  at  the  remit  of  hi 
inquiries  that  he  found  it  to  be  constantly  the  ease. 

Mr.  Pell  should  say  it  was  not  an  exceptional  as.  Hr 
was  a  large  employer  of  labour,  and  had  many  boys  who  W 
their  homes  at  five  in  the  morning  and  did  not  return  usii 
seven  in  the  evening. 

Sir  O.  Jenkinson  :  If  Mr.  Pell  was  in  the  habit  of  e* 
ploying  boys  in  that  way,he  should  like  to  knowwbatthoripi 
were  P  but  he  (Sir  George)  had  only  to  deal  with  Mr.  IW» 
statements,  and  knowing  what  was  the  practice  in  his  aagk- 
bourhood,  he  hesitated  not  to  say  he  believed  the  ease  of  fc 
boy  referred  to  by  that  gentleman  was  a  solitary  one.  At  a? 
rate,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  labour  which  the  boy  had  im 
doing  from  the  age  of  11  to  14  had  disagreed  with  his, 
or  done  him  any  injury.  With  regard  to  pauperism,  he  l» 
not  think  it  existed  so  extensively  in  the  agricultural  distort 
as  in  the  towns ;  and  this  opened  up  an  important  matter 
which  required  attention  in  connection  with  the  edaori* 
question,  quite  as  much  as  that  question  itself  did:  he  matt 
thai  the  labouring  classes  should  be  taught  that  the  ofacU 
educating  them  was  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  hw> 
hood.  He  hcld.therefore,  that  the  LegiaUtumoufJittoistef^ 
for  the  protection  of  working-men  from  the  tyranny  of  twfe 
unions  and  those  who  promoted  strikes  by  means  of  canon*- 
tions.  To  trades  unions  he  did  not  object  so  long  as  they  vert 
kept  in  their  proper  places  ("  Question*'). 

The  Chairman  called  the  hon.  baronet M  to  order.'' 

Sir  George  Jenkinson:  The  effect  of  such  commut*** 
was  the  promotion  of  pauperism,  as  was  shown  fay  rccs' 
events  at  the  east-end  of  London  (Hear,  hear),  fte  hot 
baronet  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  land  ought  a*  t» 
be  charged  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  labwriv 
classes;  but  that  the  fund-holder  ought  to  bear  his  shirr  cj 
the  burden ;  that,  therefore,  provision  for  the  mamteautf<s 
schools  should  come  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Ai  to  U 
question  of  wages,  Mr.  Fraser  had  stated  that  the  smsgr  i 
Gloucestershire  was  9s.  a-week. 

Mr.  Fraser  had  said  nothing  about  average  wages.  Itf 
he  said  was  that  he  knew  places  in  Gloucestershire  where  w 
wages  were  9s.  a-week,  and  since  he  had  been  in  this  room i» 
was  informed  that  there  were  districts  in  England  when 
wages  were  only  8s.  a-week. 

Sir  George  Jerkin  box  :  That  had  been  asserted  c* 
more  than  one  occasion ;  but  an  investigation  would  go » 
show  one  of  two  things :  either  that  the  man  who  wee** 
such  wages  was  incompetent,  or  else  was  paid  in  kind,  ew 
by  a  cottage,  or  a  supply  of  potatoes  or  tour,  or  ia  some  ouw 
way  in  which  money-wages  were  supplemented,  so  that  * 
received  a  large  equivalent.  At  any  rate  he  (Sir  Ge«r 
Jenkinson)  knew  of  no  such  wages  in  Gloucestershire  ist* 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fraser.  There  was  no  good  jwp- 
man,  that  he  was  aware  of,  who  did  not  average  from  1*  * 
14s.  and  15s.  a-week,  including  money  and  other  thjf 
Whatever  resolution  then  was  passed  that  day,  he  hop"  > 
would  take  this  direction— that  it  would  deprecate  a  eomp* 
sorv  rate,  that  it  would  advocate  first  the  trying  of  a  toluW 
action,  and  that  any  grant  in  aid  should  be  made  frost  w 
Consolidated  Fund.  As  to  the  age  below  which  h*onr»M<J 
not  be  exacted  from  children,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  nw- 
of  ten  years.  , 

Mr.  Hodsell  (Maidstone)  seconded  the  saendmeat  - 
Mr.  Dtmkham,  and  spoke  briefly  against  the  »A>I*'"^ 
system  of  compulsory  education  as  repugnant  to  tV  weaap 
alike  of  the  rate-payers  and  the  labouring  classes.  He  t» 
denounced  an  education  rate,  and  argued  in  savour  of  the  r, 
enunciated  by  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  on  that  point 
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Mr.  Braxdram  (Hertfordshire)  did  not  believe  that  the 
merely  nominal  attendance  of  the  agricultural  children  at 
school  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fraaer  was  the  reault  of  their  labour 
Wag  absorbed  by  the  fanner. 

Mr.  Ibaszb:  Not  wholly,  bat  partially. 

Mr.  Bbaitdbax  aaid  he  tired  in  a  hamlet  where  there  were 
2  good  many  poor  people,  and  which  was  excellently  proridod 
with  schools,  let  he  knew  there  were  families  amongst  them 
who  kept  their  children  away  from  school  withoat  any  excuse 
whatever.  Instead  of  going  to  school,  the  children  were  all 
day  long  on  the  Tillage-green,  where  they  were  an  intolerable 
granted  that  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 


He  granted  ___„  ..__    „  __  „__  „,  _w  __ 

farmer  under  ten  years  of  age ;  bat  nothing  short  of  com- 
pulsion  would  make  them  attend  school,  and  such  a  measure 
as  thai  he  was  not  prepared  to  support.  The  wages  of  the 
labourer  in  his  neighbourhood  were  now  about  13s.  a  week  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances.  Carters  were  paid  14a. 
Turn  was  supplemented  hearily  in  kind  at  the  hay  and  corn 
harvests.  And,  taking  the  year  round,  he  did  not  believe  the 
jfrieuttaml  labourer  was  one  whit  worse  off  than  the  mechanic 
ia  the  same  district.  Payment  in  kind  he  would  do  away  with 
altogether,  and  for  it  substitute  a  single  money  payment ;  for 
there  was  nothing  like  a  man  knowing  what  were  his  real 
earnings.  He  could  not  concede  that  farmers  as  a  rule  were 
responsible  for  the  distances  which  the  boys  in  their  employ- 
ment might  hare  to  travel  His  boys  lived  close  to  his  yard- 
rates  ;  but  it  was  no  business  of  bis  if  they  lived  further  oft, 
sad  it  they  had  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  every  day  to  their 
work,  that  was  rather  the  mult  of  the  landlord  in  not  provid- 
iag  suitable  cottage  accommodation  (Hear,  hear). 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Buss  observed  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Essex  Chamber,  which  he  represented,  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber  already  mentioned.  He  uu- 
<ierstood  Mr.  PeQ  to  be  opposed  to  compulsory  education. 
."''Hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Pell.]  What,  then,  was  the  use  of 
declaring  by  resolution  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  a  child 
skmkl  be  employed  in  agriculture  while  under  nine  years  of 
age  ?  Was  the  child  to  remain  idle,  or  be  kept  from  school  np 
lothatnge?  ("Mr.  Felix  «No,no."]  He  took  it  for  aranted 
ihat  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  Mr.  Pell's  would  have 
*nne  effect  upon  legislation.  Peisonally,  he  agreed  with  those 
»ho  thought  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  cliildren  should  be 
csapJojed  in  agriculture  under  ten ;  but  the  objection  to  pro- 
sjintuw  was  that  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.  a-week  earned  by  a  boy  in  many 
ra«es  made  all  the  difference  between  happiness  and  misery  in 
a  labourer's  cottage  (Hear,  bear).  It  would  be  a  great  satis- 
fediua  to  their  minds  if  all  boys  np  to  the  age  of  eight  had 
the  benefit  of  the  education  and  discipline  of  school ;  and  he 
thought  that  should  be  supplemented  by  attendance  at  evening 
schools  in  after-years,  ana  that  certificates  should  be  required 
of  attendance  (or  the  number  of  hours  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fraser  during  the  winter  months.  The  great difficulty  in  the 
agricultural  districts  was  to  get  children  to  attend  school  at  alL 
-ts  regarded  the  employment  of  young  boys  in  agriculture,  he 
tiiougnt  Mr.  Fraaer  had  rather  overdrawn  the  picture.  It  was 
so  doubt  true  that  boys  were  employed  at  a  very  early  age  in 
scaring  rooks  and  crows  and  other  occupations  of  a  Tight 
mture ;  but  if  the  matter  were  looked  into,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  (band  that  the  little  boys  described  as  ill-fed  and  ill-clad, 
sni  as  watching  for  so  many  hours  in  bad  weather,  were  often 
to  be  seen  sheltered  comfortably  under  a  hedge  during  rainy 
weather,  or  eating  their  bread-and-cheese  in  some  snug  and 
wane  poaition.  In  conclusion,  the  gallant  colonel  deprecated 
the  disturbance  of  the  present  system  by  amalgamating  it  with 
a  system  of  rating,  and  referred  to  the  progress  of  education 
during  the  last  thirty  years  as  showing  that  voluntary  action 
worked  satufactorily. 

51r.  WiirraKEm  (Worcestershire  Chamber)  said  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom  desired 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  only  question  being  whether  a  compulsory  system  should 
l*  adopted. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  compulsion  was  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  meetine;. 

Mr.  Whitareb  said  Mr*  Pell's  resolution  involved  the 
principle  of  Government  interference  np  to  a  certain  age  with 
the  control  of  the  child ;  and  he  protested  Against  parents 
king  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  by  act  of 
Parliament . 
Mr.  G.  Cobswajj,  Legh  remarked  that  if  the  discussion 


were  not  strictly  confined  to  the  resolution  it  might  last  for  a 
week.  He  had  come  there  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  debate, 
but  to  learn  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chairman  said  the  only  question  before  the  meeting 
was  whether  labourers*  children  should  be  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  below  the  age  of  nine  or  of  ten. 

Mr.  Pxll  hoped  it  would  not  be  inferred  from  his  proposing 
his  resolution  that  he  was  in  favour  of  enforced  idleness  np  to 
the  age  of  nine;  how  the  nine  years  were  to  be  occupied  was 
a  matter  for  after-consideration  (Hear,  hear). 

Capt.  HomsELL,  of  the  Swindon  Chamber,  said  that  Cham- 
ber had  adopted  a  resolution  similar  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Dnckham.  That  view  was  very  strongly  expressed  by  many 
of  the  members.  It  was  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Hnngerford,  that  he  left  school  at 
12 ;  it  being  felt  that  if  prior  to  1820  Mr.  Williams,  who  was 
an  eminent  mechanician  as  well  as  agriculturist,  could  ob- 
tain sufficient  education  bv  the  age  of  12,  boys  in  these  days 
of  improved  masters  could  surely  get  enough  to  fit  them  for 
their  calling.  In  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  protracted  labours 
of  boys  Mr.  Fraaer  forgot  to  take  into  account  the  intervening 
time  used  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Njsii  n  supposed  that  if  either  nine  or  ten  years  were 
adopted  as  the  period  for  labour  to  commence,  it  would  be 
assumed  that  no  Government  supervision  would  be  necessary 
after. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Little  (Northamptonshire  Chamber)  had  no 
doubt  that  the  former  could  dispense  with  the  labour  of  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  ten,  but  it  was  quite  another  question  whether 
the  labourer  could  spare  the  earnings  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Swaah,  ot  the  Leicestershire  Chamber,  uaid  that  body 
had  fixed  the  period  at  nine  instead  of  later,  on  the  around 
that  manufacturers  might  have  the  benefit  of  children's 
services  at  an  age  at  which  farmers  would  be  deprived  of  it. 
Mr.  Fraser's  observations  with  regard  to  low  wages  fell  per- 
fectly harmless  as  regarded  his  own  district.  If  he  employed 
a  man  at  9s.  a  week,  he  could  not  expect  his  services  to  be  of 
much  use  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Long,  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber,  denied  that  the 
rate  of  wages  in  that  county  was  only  Os-  a  week  for  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Fraser  had 
not  had  to  apologise  at  a  public  meeting  which  was  recently 
held,  for  making  such  a  statement. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Smythls  and  Mr. 
Webb,  the  former  of  whom  thought  there  were  seasons  of  the 
year  when  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
might  be  usefully  employed  for  the  advantage  of  both  their 
parents  and  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  expressed  himseli 
in  favour  of  limiting  to  ten  years  the  age  below  which  they 
should  not  be  employed,  but  pointed  out  as  a  practical  diffi- 
culty that  agricultural  children  of  the  male  sex  when  well 
educated  were  apt  to  seek  employment  in  other  directions, 

TheEarlofLiciiriSLD  addressed  the  Chamber,  and  said 
that  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  being  called  upon  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  which  declared  that  children  should  not 
be  employed  in  agricultural  labour  until  they  were  nine  years 
old,  or  for  an  amendment  that  they  should  not  be  so  employed 
until  they  were  ten  years  old.  He  candidly  confessed  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  either  of  these 
propositions,  unless  he  was  made  distinctly  to  understand  at 
what  age  all  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  employment  of 
cliildren  were  to  cease.  If  he  were  told  that  they  were  to 
cease  at  the  age  of  either  nine  or  ten,  then  he  would  say  that 
he  should  attach  very  little  value  indeed  to  the  education  that 
was  given  before  that  age.  It  appeared  to  him  then  that  some 
of  the  speeches  to  which  he  had  listened  went  against  all 
education  for  the  cliildren  of  agricultural  labourers ;  aud  that 
was  practically  the  case  with  the  last  two.  He  considered, 
however,  that  agreat  fallacy  lay  at  the  root  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  objection  raised  was  that  if  chil- 
dren got  something  above  the  ordinary  amount  of  education 
they  were  immediately  unfitted  for  agricultural  labour.  Why 
wa.s  tltat  P  He  maintained  that  it  was  simply  because  it  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  such  children  obtained  an  educa- 
tion that  fitted  them  for  anything  else.  The  demand  for 
a  rather  better  education  than  was  received  by  the 
ordinary  clam  of  children  turned  out  of  our  national 
schools  had  of  late  years  been  too  great  for  the  supply, 
and  the  consequence    was   that   wherever   a    child    was 
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wnvww*  aim  Ilia  common  level  of  intelligence  or 
wis  better  educated  than  his  fellows  he  would  probably  be 
taken  away  from  the  pariah  ia  which  he  had  been  bred  and 
educated,  and  thus  he  lost  at  an  agricultural  labourer,  fie 
maintained,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  totally  different 
state  of  things,  and  one  the  value  of  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate,  if  an  adequate  education  were  given  gene- 
rally to  all  children  employed  in  any  bbour.whatever.  The 
question  before  the  Chamber  was  really  whether  there  should 
be  legislative  interference  and  restrictions  in  any  shape  with 
the  children  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  rather  than  what 
should  be  the  exact  age  at  which  restrictions  should  eease. 
Once  agreed  that  legislative  restrictions  were  desirable  or  ne- 
cessary, the  next  point  to  be  considered  was  up  to  what  age 
these  ought  to  be  continued.  For  himself  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  now  a  Question  whether  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  children  of  the  agricultural  labourer  should 
or  should  not  be  adopted ;  because  the  principle  had  been  ap- 
plied to  every  other,  or  nearly  every  other,  description  of 
labour  in  the  country.  One  speaker,  who  made  some  rather 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  went,  had  put 
one  side  efthe  question  and  forgotten  the  other.  Heobserved 
that  if  no  child  were  allowed  to  be  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  under  the  age  of  ten,  the  manufacturers  in  the  towns 
would  have  the  advantage  of  his  labour  between  the  age  at 
which  he  might  be  employed  by  the  manufeoturer  and  the  age 
of  ten,  when  he  might  be  employed  in  agriculture.  Now,  sup- 
poeinff  the  age  were  restricted  to  10,  as  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  and  beyond  that  there  was  no  further  legislative 
interference,  how  was  the  case  to  be  put  then  as  between  the 

rculturist  and  the  manuiacturers,  for  the  period  between 
ate  of  8  and  13;  because  up  to  the  age  of  13  legislative  re- 
storations were  applied  to  almost  all  other  descriptions  of  labour 
than  agriculture.  He  merely  wished  to  point  out  his  difficulty 
as  to  both  resolution  and  amendment.  He  could  vote  for 
neither,  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  until 
he  knew  whether  this  was  all  the  agricultural  community 
were  pnpared  to  support  in  the  way  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  children  or  their  labourers. 

Mr.  Fux  explained  that  if  the  original  motion  were  agreed 
to,  he  had  another  resolution  to  propose  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  children's  labour  after  the  9th  year  of  their 

The  question  was  then  put,  and,  on  a  show  of  hands,  Mr. 
S???"1,!  WB?dment  m  '1TOur  of  t«»  jcars  of  age  was  nega- 
tived by  17  top;  and  the  original  motion  for  nine  years  of 
age  was  earned  by  19  to  14. 

Mr.  Da*m  (Newbury)  moved  that  the  Chamber  deprecated 
any  measure  which  countenanced  an  education  rate :  and  the 
proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chawdlek. 
t  Tjthis,Blr.WHiTAmi  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  the  voluntary  system  had 
effected  great  good,  and  if  supported  by  a  Government  grant 
on  a  more  liberal  scale,  it  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  com- 
pulsory education  should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Smythin,  having  seconded  this  amendment,  it  was  put 
to Jhe  meeting,  and  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Darke's 
motion  was  then  declared  carried. 

Sir  0.  JEffirwsojf  moved,  and  Mr.  Loso  (Gloucestershire) 
seconded,  the  following  resolution : 

•  That  this  Antral  Chamber  of  Agriculture  deprecates  any 
compulsory  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  chflu^magricdtiiralUbour.prcfeiTiDg  voluntary 
action,  which  is  likely  to  follow  the  discussion  of  this  subject^ 
and  believing  that  any  compulsory  legislation  would  defeat  the 
otyect  desired,  because  it  would  be  an  undue  interference 
between  parent  and  child,  and  also  because  if  it  involves  the 
penalties  of  flue  and  imprisonment  on  parents  who  decline  to 
send  a  child  to  school,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
carry  oat  such  legislation.  That  as  to  the  Question  of  the 
means  to  be  provided  for  the  education  of  children,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Chamber  that,  as  such  education  is  highly 
desirable,  Government  aid  should  be  granted  to  existing 
*»ool»»im«»Uberalin  amount,  and  less  restricted  as  to  con- 
ditions, than  under  the  present  system.  That  such  aid  should 
be  given  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  should  not  be  raised 
by  an  additional  local  rate." 

J2S-S  w?11^ ''Jl*01} Umdk « thc  ^ueBtion  *  the  Con- 
^iSL  ♦  ,^<lha,n!*r  "*»**  *°  *  Pwpjwd  to  say  if  it 
be  willing  to  submit  to  a  penny  income-tax  (Ear,  hear) . 


Sir  Gnomon  imsKua :  That  is  I  Matter  forthe  Goto*. 
ment  to  decide  upon. 

The  Chaiehas  :  Are  we  who  *je  members  of  tb  Boost  of 
Commons  to  tell  the  House  that  the  formers  of  Eagni  m 
prepared  to  submit  to  a  penny  income-tax P  fortaat, ia  short, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  M  Consolidated  Fund  " 


(Beer,  bear,  am 
laughter). 

Sir  Gnoses  JuncnraoN :  A  penny  income-tax  uosM  bear 
less  likely  to  hurt  the  farmers  than  the  twopenny  rate  which 
Mr.  Eraser  speaks  of  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chaibmar:  But  will  the  former*  be  perfceuy  v&M 
if  we,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  say  they  aeon  that  in  etit> 
tional  penny  of  income-tan  should  be  raieedP 

Sir  Gbobox  Jmsuraon  i  Coupled  with  the  emlifienua 
that  they  prefer  it  to  the  wopenny  rate  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fraser. 

Mr.  Pill  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Sir  G.  Jeniias»'i 
motion,  that  no  children  be  employed  in  agriculture,  noire* 
be  shown  that  educational  provisions,  analogous  to  those  wbkh 
are  embodied  in  the  Factory  Acts,  have  been  satisfied  fang 
the  first  nine  yean  of  hie  lift. 

Mr.  Brandram  having  seconded  the  amendment,  a  that 
discussion  ensued  as  to  the  nature  of  the  edneathmalpmnaan 
in  the  Factory  Acts,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bead,  HP, 
pointed  out,  as  an  objection  to  the  proposal,  thatthoesAds 
permitted  a  child  to  go  to  work  from  eight  to  thirteen  yam  of 
age  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  provided  it  had 
received  an  education. 

Mr.  Fill  accepted  this  objection  as  fttal  to  Ms  resolsfa 
in  its  then  form,  and  consented  to  strike  out  the  words  "pre- 
visions analogous  to  those  in  the  Factory  Acts,"  which,  he 
admitted,  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  agrieattniilehfij. 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  and  ultimately  Mr.ftB 
withdrew  his  amendment  altogether. 

Col.  Bbjse  next  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Cas- 
kington  8mith  seconded  it:  "That  in  the  opinion  of  tk 
Chamber  the  education  for  the  agricultural  population  wonti 
be  best  carried  out  by  the  present  voluntary  system,  provided 
the  public  grants  were  more  liberally  administered,  and  thatia 
cases  where  the  voluntary  system  hed  failed  or  was  likely  to 
foil  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  educatioa  for  the 
people*" 

This  amendment  was  also  put  and  rejected  by  a  decked 
majority,  and  the  Chamber  subsequently  adopted  the  reeoli- 
tion  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson  slmoat  unanimously. 

In  announcing  this  result,  the  Chatumab  remarked:  Thea 
we  members  of  Parliament  are  to  inform  the  House  of  Goa- 
mens  that  the  farmers  of  England  are  ready  to  my  an  addi- 
tional penny  of  income-tax  for  the  purposes  or  edacama* 
(laughter,  and  cries  of"  No"). 

On  the  motion  of  Col.  Brise,  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Jentan. 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Iraser  for  haviag 
attended  and  expounded  his  views  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Fkaskr,  in  acknowledging  thc  compliment,  said  he 
felt  that  the  subject  was  one  that  was  almost  too  vide  to  be 
taken  in  at  one  sitting  of  the  Chamber.  It  branched  oat  in 
so  many  complications  and  difficulties  that  no  one  nund  at  uy 
one  time  seemed  able  to  take  it  all  in.  Bat  he  shoeldlepc 
this  meeting  having  registered  in  his  note-book  several  vain- 
able  suggestions  and  opinions ;  and  he  hoped,  when  the  tnsc 
came  for  him  to  present  his  report  to  the  Boyal  Cons* 
sioners,  the  formers  of  England,  who  had  received  him  evey 
where  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality,  would  see  tbt 
he  had  not  misrepresented  any  foot  that  had  come  under  p 
observation.  He  had  always  been  ready  to  receive  corrafe® 
of  any  mis-statementB  that  ne  might  have  inadvertent!*  ■•*  > 
and  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  only  one  object  in  vie*, 
that  of  doing  what  little  he  could  in  his  humble  eepaotjtu 
bring  a  sound  elementary  education  within  thc  reach  of  e*tfl 
labouring  man's  child  (cheera). 

The  Cuaibmax  announced  that  Messrs.  Pell,  JohuG*?; 
den,  T.  Duokham,  Moire,  Nefli,  KeadnH,  Bohtasoa,  sad 
Emson  had  been  nominated  by  thc  subcommittee  tojive  evi- 
dence before  the  eeleet  committee  of  the  House  of  Conusant 
on  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill. 

Mr.  Rjud,  M.P.,  having  stated  that  the  select  comnrittee 
would  meet  in  the  succeeding  week,  moved  the  fbflowinj  reso- 
lution; "That  this  CouncflnaJJs  with  ssiiefccthmLordlUAert 
b  amendments  on  the  Metropolitan  Foreign  Gertie 
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Mufcete  Bill,  and  strenuously  urges  that  the  regulations  for 
cattle  importation  should  be  made  general ;  that  a  period  for 
the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan  waterside  market  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Bill ;  and  that  a  different  day  or  days  from  the 
bbngton  market-days  for  holding  the  foreign  sett*  market 
timid  be  ineeued  in  the  Bill ;  and  that  a  petition  embodying 
the  above  news  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  for  present*. 
1km  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  usual  way." 


Mr.  T.  Hokley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to 

ft£M.  COM. 

Mr.  Dvokham  suggested  that  printed  copies  of  the  petition 
should  be  sent  to  the  several  local  chambers. 

Tie  Chairman  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wilson  a  yote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  presiding,  the  sitting  having  lasted 
more  than  five  hours  and  a  halt 


OUR   POWER    OP    INCREASING   THE    SUPPLIES. 


Six  —Having  promised  to  read  a 
dab  in  November  neat.  "On  the  Un 
Agriculture,*  I  have  been  trying  to 


before  the  Farmers' 
Power  of  British 
take  stock"  of  our 


present  agricultural  pontaen,  and,  as  a  part  of  it,  our  present 
wet  production.  This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  for 
upon  making  inquiries  of  those  whom  I  considered  competent 
sstbmfes,  I  foead  either  an  inability  to  satisfy  my  request, 
or  the  most  discrepant  computations ;  so  at  last  I  eame  to  the 
cMcloswn  that  the  only  reliable  test,  and  that  a  rather 
imperfect  one,  was  to  take  the  population  and  the  cattle 
census  together. 

On  the  completion  of  my  task  I  was  much  gratified  by  the 
perosal  of  an  admirable  paper  on  the  same  subject)  read 
Were  the  Society  of  Arte  by* Mr.  Wentworth  Imsemkm  Scott, 
ou  the  19th  ult,  which  everyone  interested  should  peruse. 
Siagelarly  enough,  his  estimate  and  my  own  as  to  net  weight 
tf  cattle  per  head  (400  lb.),  were  exactly  similar,  although 
ye  dif end  6  lb.  each  in  the  matter  of  sheep ;  but  I  accept 
bis  weight  (46  lb.)  of  the  latter  as  probably  the  most  correct, 
eseing  that  there  would  be  so  many  young  lambs  at  the  time 
of  the  census.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  the  melancholy 
conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  British  meat  available  for 
cosmnmtion  ia  only  3  ounces  per  head  per  day  for  the  whole 
population.  I  would  add  to  that  half  an  ounce  per  head  per 
aay  of  foreign  imported  fresh  meat  (dead  and  alive). 

I  am  sorry  to  any  that  my  estimate  of  meat  consumed  bv 
par  scrieultural  labouring  population  (of  all  ages  and  sexes) 
&  only  1  on.  per  head  per  day,  or  a  mere  fraction  beyond 
that  Taking  a  man,  hia  wife,  and  three  children  as  an 
rtertge,  35  ox.  per  week  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  just 
situation,  and  the  meat  would  be  almost  entirely  pork  or 
neon.  To  show  how  widely  discrepant  are  opinions  on  this 
latter,  I  quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received  from  an 
eannent  London  butcher. 

"  I  have  given  your  letter  some  consmeration,  and  I  asked 
as  opinion  of  cam  or  two  of  our  lending  men  at  market.  We 
Junk  8  ox.  each,  as  near  as  can  be,  the  amount  of  daily 
onsumption  for  SO  millions.  The  allowance  to  the  army 
1 1  of  a  lb.  of  beef  per  man  per  day.  and  the  navy  rather 
>ore.  Our  prison*,  also,  are  pretty  well  supplied  in  quantity, 
wngh  inferior  in  quality;  aa  also  our  workhouses, 
tanneries,  schools,  and  all  large  collections  in  our  public 
stitutions.  I  esuanot  conceive  you  can  be  much  nearer  the 
ark  than  8  ox.  each.  We  are  great  meat  eaters,  all  who 
it,  in  thin  country,  and  get  it  they  do,  one  way  or 


This  rather  astonished  me,  being  much  more  than  cent,  per 
at.  upon  my  own  estimate,  so  I  calculated  how  much  8 
.  per  day  would  amount  to,  at  (tyd.  per  lb.,  and  found  it  to 
£143,250,200 ;  and  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Scotfs  estimate 
it  our  total  available  annual  home  supply  is  only 
$1,468,000  lb.,  it  will  amount,  at  6£d,  per  lb.,  to  onlv 
\  706,435.  Adding  probably  for  foreign  imports,  live  and 
d,  £10,000,000,  we  have  a  sum  of  £44706,405,  or  100 
llions  sterling  abort  of  my  butcher  friend's  calculation, 
turn  we  consider  how  large  is  the  consumption  of  meat  in 
*  towns  and  cities  by  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  and  by 
well-to-do  classes,  millions  must  fall  ahort  of  the  averaj 
2}  oz.  daily---even  making  doe  allowance  for  infant  w 
that  ww  hardly  deserve,  nationally,  the  title  of  "John 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  how  our  meat  supply 
fht  be  largely  increased,  with  profit  to  the  former  and 
antage  to  the  public.    I  will  quote  the  case  of  this  form 


as  an  illustrations  many  others  could  be  found  in  various 
counties  of  the  kinrdom,  but  this  form  being  mnch  below  the 
average  natural  quality  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  affords  a 
sufe  illustration. 

The  quantity  of  meat  made  annually  on  thia  farm  is 
900  lb.  per  acre,  landlord's  measure,  over  the  whole  form ;  at 
6}d.  per  lb.  gives  £5  8s.  4d.  per  acre.  At  this  rate  the 
census  return  of  1867,  giving  46.491,097  acres  in  crop,  follow, 
and  grass,  would  give  a  return  in  meat  of  £346,410,107,  as 
against  our  present  £84,706,485. 

But  this  arm  also  produces  in  corn,  within  the  same  area, 
this  year,  £7  per  acre,  landlord's  measure,  which  would 
give,  on  the 

46,491,097  acres,  in  money  value £318,487,679 

The  average  annual  value  of  all  our  corn  crops, 
1862  tol866  inclusive  (6  years)  was       ...        86,389,477 

Margin  for  improvement  in  corn  ...    £233,068,802 

Thia  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  done  profitably,  too ;  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  our  arriving  nastily  at  such  overwhelming 
results,  however  desirable  they  may  be  for  the  happiness  ana 
welfare  of  the  people. 

.Before  we  can  even  approach  to  such  a  desideratum  a 
whole  host  of  prejudices  must  bo  removed,  and  old  customs 
changed.  Thia  must  be  left  to  the  efflux  of  tame,  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  too  obvious  necessity  for  providing 
food  and  employment  for  our  ever  increasing;  millions.  At  all 
events,  the  vast  margin  for  improvement,  shown  by  the  foots 
In  this  letter,  must  awaken  ns  as  to  our  agricultural  short- 
comings. There  is  no  lack  of  capital  in  this  country,  for  it 
flows  over  into  many  others.  Let  agriculture  put  itself  into  a 
position  to  tempt  it  into  a  remunerative  stream. 

1867 :  United  Kingdom  census— taken  after  lambing : 

Ores  and  heifers  in  calf     3,557,812 

Other  cattle 5,137,600 

8,695,412 

Sheep 33,745,116 

Pigs     4,200,872 

Mr.  Scotfs  estimated  weight  of  meat : 

Cattle 

Sheep  and  lambs . 


Swine 


4001b.) 

46  „    I 

60  „  ) 


His  estimate  is  that  the  annual  number  slaughtered  cannot 
exceed  23  per  cent  of  the  existing  livestock. 
The  total  margin  for  improvement  is  time ; 

In  meat   £211,703,682 

In  corn 233,068,202 

£444,771,884 

At  page  828  of  mv  book  (1860)  I  estimated  our  margin 
for  improvement  at  £421,000,000. 

As  our  total  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  is    77,618,686  acres 
And  the  census  of  1867  only  takes  account  of  45,491,097    » 

32,022,428    „ 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Mechi. 
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Now,  if  I  were  Lord  of  Dimrobin  Castle,  mud  for  ret* 
sons  sufficiently  obvious  to  you  all  I  dare  say  I  should 
particularly  like  to  be  Lord  of  Dunrobin  Castle,  I  should 
prefer  of  toe  article  bovine  most  decidedly  to  cultivate 
the  shaggy  West  Highlander,  with  its  long  lithe  eubic 
frame,  sharp-pointed  horns,  and  uniform  type.  To  see  a 
lot  of  such  brown,  black,  dun  upon  the  fern-clad  park 
slopes  bv  the  wild  tumbling  cataract,  and  amidst  the 
heather-brake  (the  whole  my  own  property  too),  would 
afford  me,  I  must  confess,  unmitigated  pleasure,  and  would 
lead  me  often  in  admiring  contemplation  to  their  vicinity, 
only  provided  the  lord  regnant  of  the  herd  should  not  too 
curiously  reciprocate  the  attention:  as  the  having  to 
"  tree  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  especially  towards  the 
luncheon  hour,  might  not  be  equally  delightful.  But  as  I 
am  not,  nor  likely  to  be,  the  master  of  Dunrobin  Castle, 
I  must  cast  about  and  see  what  sort  of  cattle  will  best 
suit  my  taste  and  pocket  as  an  ordinary  agriculturist  upon 
a  small  scale.  Well,  then,  will  the  juicy  Devon  do  P 
Aye,  right  well,  my  lad,  in  the  shape  of  cold  roast  sirloin 
with  pickled  onions  and  mashed  "pratees. "  It  is  a 
lovely  little  breed  upon  its  own  clovery  pastures.  Again: 
the  mossy -coated  Hereford  cows.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
best  breeders  of  this  stock  don't  try  more  to  keep  clear 
of  the  hard-skinned  smooth  ones.  A  rare  herd  might  be 
got  together  in  this  county  of  Herefordshire,  by  picking 
here  one  and  there  one — often,  too,  out  of  a  small  lot 
almost  by  the  way-side.  Both  Hereford  and  Devon  do 
best,  I  think,  upon  their  own  soil,  better  perhaps  than 
any  other  sorts  there.  There  is  a  virtue  doubtless  in 
their  being  natives  of  the  district,  just  as  the  Suffolk 
horse  does  better  on  the  bean-producing  clay-fields  of  the 
eastern  counties  than  in  a  damp  tornip  district.  But 
why  drift  on  in  this  way  to  the  expected  declaration  that 
for  all  purposes  one  deems  the  cosmopolitan  Shorthorn 
the  best  cattle  to  keep?  Why,  simply  to  ask  whether 
some  one  cannot  put  an  American  pump  into  the  auc- 
tioneer's head,  and  draw  forth  a  stream  of  the  informa- 
tion we  breeders  desire  ?    We  desire  it  sadly. 

The  blessed  spring  is  at  hand  again.  One  sees  it  in 
every  glance  of  sunlight,  and  feels  it  in  every  breeze. 
There's  Master  Tom-Tit,  the  long-tailed,  flirting  with  his 
cousin  Miss  Blue-Tit,  whom  he  has  taken  in  to  dinner* 
upon  a  willow  spray,  as  he  hops  about,  and  busies  himself 
to  pick  out  for  her  delicacies  from  underneath  the  bark ; 
while  ou  the  lower  branches  there's  quite  a  juvenile  party 
of  the  small  tit's  fry.  Two  young  squirrels  from  their 
nest,  which  hangs  like  a  ball  in  a  neighbouring  birch-tree, 
have  been  gambolling  around  the  trunk,  bobbing  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  cutting  over  the  tall  box  bushes,  as  if 
it  were  a  racecourse,  no  more  ruffling  it  than  would  a 
breath  of  summer  air.  Then  our  industrious,  lovely  nut- 
hatch has  returned  too.  She  has  gathered,  and  we  trust 
enjoyed,  all  the  filberts  we  had  pinned  around  the  hole  in 
which  she  annually  builds  her  nest.  There's  a  rabbit  too 
— the  gardener  says,  "Confound  him!"* — flicking  his 
white  tuft  contemptuously  in  view,  as  he  deems  it  best  to 
bolt  under  the  bough  of  the  laurel  fence  at  our  approach. 
Master  Reynard  wc  don't  scent  about ;  although  during 
the  snow  he  made  a  frequent  circuit  of  the  very  house, 
and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  kill  a  hen-pheasant  close 
underneath  the  windows.  A  woodpigeon,  reared  from  the 
nest  last  year,  that  got  loose  from  the  aviary  when  the  fat 
gardener  went  in  to  fetch  a  board  one  day,  and  was  not 


*  We  say  ditto  to  gardener,— Editor,  MA.& 


smart  to  close  the  door,  hangs  very  melancholy  about  tie 
woods.  She  hopped  so  leisurely  beside  me  the  other 
morning,  that,  not  knowing  of  her  escape,  I  concluded  she 
must  be  a  wounded  bird,  and  tried  fruitlessly  to  catch  her. 
Since  that,  while  a  pigeon-shooting  match  was  going  win 
the  meadows  below  us,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  rmr, 
she  flew  up  from  somewhere  below,  and  nestled  as  if  &r 
protection  behind  an  oak  bough,  close  above  the  childra's 
heads,  where  they  were  standing  to  look  on.  1  hope 
she'll  find  a  mate,  and  build  near  the  house.  Daring  the 
frost  and  snow  a  pair  of  water-hens  came  up,  aid  U 
regularly  with  the  pheasant  upon  the  lawn.  With  the 
return  of  softer  weather,  they  have  discontinued  their 
visits. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland  has  pro- 
nounced decidedly  against  the  introduction  of  horse-fai 
upon  the  table.  Certainly  if  the  taste,  as  he  states,  it 
all  resembles  the  smell  of  steaming  hunters  at  a  checM 
must  be  inconceivably  abominable  as  a  viand.  Sum, 
too,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  gjandered  apeanei 
being  sometimes  served  up,  the  incipient  symptoms  of  the 
disease  it  being  impossible  to  detect.  It  certainly  wwld 
have  led  to  a  considerably  larger  number  of  hones  hen? 
bred,  if  a  filly  whose  forelegs  were  too  fine  could  bin  ben 
simply  sent  to  the  shambles  as  first-class  beef.  It  ww 
have  much  diminished  the  great  risks  of  breeding  which 
deter  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  borates 
now  from  keeping  a  brood  mare. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  piece  of  luck  which  befell  metb 
other  day,  not  before  I  wanted  it,  considering  nww 
equine  losses  that  I  experienced  two  years  since.  I 
attended  quite  casually  the  sale  of  a  small  mountain  nm^ 
who  had  notice  to  quit,  and  picked  up  a  rare  speonaiti 
a  sort  that  I  have  been  long  looking  for— a  short-letgw, 
squarc-actioned,  spirited,  Welsh  cart-mare,  about  fifeo 
hands  in  height,  or  just  under  it,  with  quarters  that  ok 
might  play  ball  against,  and  a  back  that  would  cany* 
cradle  steadily,  with  a  sweet  head,  a  tan  muzzle,  sndshort 
cannon  bone,  heavy  in  foal,  too :  a  most  tempertte 
worker,  and  so  Cast  that,  being  matched  with  s  colt,  vhw 
I  was  looking  on,  she  walked  right  up  with  her  note  «to 
the  neck  of  the  driver  of  a  Suffolk  team  before  her, « 
that  the  lad  had  to  ease  them,  and  wait  for  room;  all  this, 
too,  gentle  reader,  for  the  sum  of  £11  lfc.  6d.!  &■• 
gratulate  me,  and  hope  of  her  as  was  once  aptly  said « 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  Eastern  language,  that  her  slaw* 
may  never  grow  less.  I  trust  that,  although  aged  fcs 
years,  with  luck  she  may  prove  the  ancestress  of  nav 
valuable  teams.  Her  late  owner  has  gained  coasidenhie 
celebrity  as  a  winner  of  silver  cups  at  local  ploughiag- 
matches,  this  mare  being  one  that  he  generally  used.  A 
coltof  hers  went  for  £37 1  It  was  a  bit  of  rare  lack. 1st 
spectators  were  not  thinking  until  it  was  too  late  to  bid. 

There  have  been  considerable  losses  hereabouts  am«g 
the  lambs  of  last  year  upon  the  turnips.  In  the  arorsi 
cases  the  disaster  has  been  clearly  attributable  to  thai 
having  been  starved  during  the  autumn,  so  that  tlwr 
system  could  not  stand  the  change  to  forcing  food,  is 
one  case  the  lad  wns  giving  the  pen  too  wide  a  rssgf 
One  or  two  had  fallen  several  nights  in  success^ 
Orders  were  issued  that  they  ahould  only  hare  turajp* 
between  ten  and  four,  but  plenty  of  hay  by  night.  Tbj* 
stopped  the  plague  at  once. 
I  have  had  a  recipe  sent  to  me  for  the  making  of  she 
1  wine,  which  is  said  to  be  ao  excellent  specific  for  w 
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fcocr,  being  of  course  strongly  astringent.  Carbonate  of 
soda  sad  ginger  mixed  strong,  the  dose  being  about  a 
wise-gnus  at  a  time,  I  have  nerer  found  to  foil.  That 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  excessive 
looseness,  is  thereby  corrected. 

By  the  way,  being  in  the  humour  to  communicate  re- 
ceipt*, you  will  doubtless  have  tried  the  old  plan  of 
getting  grease  out  of  cloth  by  laying  brown,  blotting,  or 
other  absorbent  paper  upon  the  spot,  and  pressing  it  with 
»  hot  iron.  A  for  better  plan,  as  was  shown  to  me  the 
other  day,  is  to  hold  a  piece  of  red-hot  coal  with  the 
toags  dose  above  the  stain;  you  will  see  the  grease  ap- 
parently issue  out  in  steam.  I  have  always  found  that 
the  ironing  of  paper  left  a  something  still  inherent  in  the 
doth,  which  was  attractive  of  dust,  and  shoved  very 
shortly.  Under  this  latter  process,  the  obnoxious  element 
tuiihes  like  a  well-rattled  fox.    Experto  crede. 

Carious  is  it  how  practice  sharpens  natural  ability. 
One  has  heard  of  a  man  having  an  eye  for  a  horse ;  but 
to-day  it  occurred  to  me  to  find  a  man  with  an  eye  for  a 
Medic,  One  of  the  servants  having  a  bad  whitlow,  I 
hid  pricked  it  for  him,  and  threw  toe  instrument  out  of 
sight  as  I  imagined  between  a  drinking  trough  and  the 
wall.   The  next  day  having  to  repeat  the  operation,  I 


remembered  where  I  threw  the  needle,  and  looked  for  it, 
but  in  vain.  The  coachman  seeing  me  stoop,  said  "  Oh  1 
I  have  the  needle,  sir/'  I  could  not  have  thought  that 
anyone  would  have  noticed  it  thrown  there ;  but  I  found 
a  solution.  The  man  had  been  a  tailor,  and  took  to 
driving,  as  his  health  suffered  from  too  close  confinement 
to  the  house. 

More  assured  am  I  than  ever  of  the  value  of  rowen 
for  lambing  ewes.  It  is  delightful  to  stand  by  the  tame 
grey-eyed  Down  mother,  and  watch  her  so  daintily  make 
her  dinner,  cropping  first  an  advanced  green  blade,  now 
a  faded  stem,  now  leaf  of  sorrel  or  crow-foot,  then  a  nip 
of  flat-green  succulent  (I  don't  know  what  leaf),  mixing 
them  quite  as  cook  does  the  salad.  And  the  lambs  thrive 
so  welt  with  it.  Such  a  flush  of  milk  the  mothers  seem 
to  have,  and  there's  no  diarrhoea.  It  well  rewards  for 
savins  in  the  autumn.  What  a  talent  Jonas  Webb  must 
have  had  for  finding  the  needle !  I  am  every  day  more 
surprised  to  contemplate  the  meaty  legs  of  his  mutton, 
and  compare  them  as  milkers  with  my  Cotswold  flock. 

I  wonder  he  never  took  to  pigs.  But  I  had  best  be- 
take myself  to  bed,  you  will  suggest ;  so,  gentle  reader, 
I  wiah  you  with  Byron's  grasshopper  one  "  good-right" 
chirrup  more.    Exit  Vigil. 


THE    USE    OF    LIME    IN    AGRICULTURE. 
CARMAUTHENSHIUE    IABMJSRS'    CLUB. 


At  the  ojual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Carmarthen- 
shire Fanners'  Club,  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  of  Iianelly, 
aid:  The  diversity  of  opinion  that  exists  as  to  the 
application  of  lime  to  the  land,  with  the  view  to  the  increase  of 
iti  productive  powers,  and  the  freoucnt  and  sometimes  serious 
mistakes  made,  lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sub- 
ject is  bat  imperfectly  understood.  At  one  time  we  hear  of 
the  wonderful  results  that  have  followed  a  dressing  of  lime, 
and  at  another  that  no  benefit  at  all  was  derived,  and  that  it 
was  just  so  moeh  money  thrown  away.  At  our  last  agricul- 
tural dinner  we  heard  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  ( 
dUrict  of  this  county  was  impoverished  and  brought  into  a  , 
very  unproductive  state  by  toe  constant  nse  of  lime.  Of  the  , 
correctness  of  all  these  statements  I  have  no  doubt,  being  the 
rrsslt  of  experience.  My  present  design  is  an  attempt  to 
account,  at  least  in  some  measure,  for  this  diversity  of  results ; 
■wdto  elicit  from  gentlemen  present  (some  of  whom  are  prac- 
ticalmen  of  long  experience)  information  connected  with  the 
application  of  lime  to  different  soils— and  under  varied  circum- 
?Uoces— information  that  we  may  be  able  to  take  home  and 
torn  to  some  account  on  our  forms.  To  this  end  I  propose, 
fifet,  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  where  lime  may  be  auvan- 
UgeooslY  or  profitably  used ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  to 
*liere  its  application  would  be  disadvantageous  or  attended 
*ithloss.  lam  going  to  dwell  mainly  on  my  own  practice 
wd  observation,  with  its  results,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
ftpect  no  apology  from  me  for  so  doing,  for  it  is  that  kind  of 
^formation  which  is  expected  and  looked  for  at  this  club  and 
waeties  of  this  kind,  and  not  essays  compiled  from  agricul- 
tural works  that  we  have  in  our  libraries*  and  can  peruse  at 
home.  What  we  most  value  here  is  information  derived  from 
and  applicable  to  our  own  soils,  climate,  and  circumstances. 
All  the  arable  land  on  my  form  near  Penyfai  I  have  for  many 
}ws  cultivated  on  the  usual  four-course  system  of  rotation ; 
*nd  it  has  received  a  dressing  of  lime  every  fourth  year  of 
<tboat  four  tons  or  loads  to  the  acre,  applied  as  a  dressing  for 
the  wheat,  which  I  call  the  fourth  or  last  crop  of  the  course. 
It  is  to  the  part  that  this  dressing  of  lime  takes  in  the  course 
that  1  beg  to  draw  your  special  attention.  The  first  crop  of 
the  coarse  being  roots  is  manured  with  about  15  to  20  loads 
of  (arm-yard  dnng  and  4cwt.  of  dissolved  bones  per  acre ;  the 
second  crop  of  this  course  is  barley,  and  the  third  clover  with 
Italian  grass,  neither  receiving  any  manure;  then  in  the 
sutimnthe  dressing  of  time  is  spread  on  the  clover-ley  and 


immediately  ploughed  in  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  which  is 
the  fourth  crop  of  the  course.  Now,  what  sort  of  crops  do  1 
set  from  this  management  P  The  roots  (mangold  i  and  swedes) 
have  been  almost  invariably  a  heavy  crop,  and  you  will  please 
mark  that  they  are  always  carted  off  the  land.  The  barley 
(Chevalier)  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  has  averaged  over  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  clover  I  often  xut  twice,  and  the  hay 
of  the  two  cuttings  has  been  valued  in  the  ricks  at  3}  tons 
per  acre.  The  wheat,  I  think  I  may  say,  has  averaged  not 
much  short  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  I  must  state  that  the  wheat 
sets  a  very  slight  dressing  of  dung  called  a  half  or  quarter 
dressing,  spread  on  the  surface,  and  worked  in  before  sowing, 
with  Coiman's  cultivator.  This  slight  dressing  of  dung  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  clover  between  the  first  and 
second  cutting,  and  has  doubtless  increased  the  crop,  although 
given  in  reference  to  the  following  wheat.  If  I  have  had  no 
dung  to  spare  I  have  assisted  the  young  wheat  when  a  few 
inches  high  with  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure,  such  as 
guano  or  malt  dust.  Had  I  fed  off  the  clover  with  sheep  I 
should  not  have  given  the  wheat  any  kind  of  manure,  but  I 
keep  no  sheep  on  this  farm,  I  do  on  another  under  a  five- 
course  rotation,  the  clover-ley  being  graced  the  second  year. 
This  rotation  and  management  I  have  followed  with  but  tittle 
deviation  for  a  Ions:  series  of  years,  and  the  land  has  not  only 
maintained  its  fertility,  but  improved  in  strength  and  heart. 
I  mention  this  because  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  idea  that 
our  light  lands  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  in  this  way  regularly 
under  the  plough— that  they  are  too  weak.  My  soil  is  light 
and  rather  shallow,  yet  of  sufficient  strength  and  generosity  to 
repay  with  good  interest  what  is  expended  on  it.  Now  I 
have  made  this  particular  statement  that  I  may  institute  the 
inquiry — what  office  lias  the  lime  performed  in  this  course  P 
Although  the  land  was  well  manured  and  deeply  worked  and 
cleaned  for  the  root  crop,  the  removal  of  the  roots  and  follow* 
ing  crops  of  barley  and  clover  have  been  a  considerable  drausht 
on  it ;  and,  though  by  no  means  exhausted,  it  requires  this 
small  dressing  of  lime  to  stimulate  it>  and  dissolve  the  more 
inert  organic  matter  and  manure  as  food  for  the  growing 
wheat ;  it  does  more,  it  enters  into  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  straw  and  grain  itself.  The  reason  tliat  the  land 
is  never  run  out  is,  that  the  exhausting  process  is  never  car- 
ried further  than  that  stated.  Alter  harvesting  the  wheat  the 
course  begins  again,  and  the  soil  is  renovated  and  replenished 
by  the  manuring  and  cleaning  process  of  the  root  crop ;  but  if 
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instead  of  this  t  were  to  take  &  eeoond,  not  to  say  third,  com 
crop,  I  should  then  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  impoverishing 
system,  and  in  Mowing  it,  be  obliged  to  ley  the  land  down  fell 
of  weeds,  and  in  an  unprofitable  state,  to  rest  for  years,  wait- 
ins;  the  alow  process  of  nature  to  give  it  a  thin  sward  of  fer- 
tility, that  I  might  again  exhaust  it  in  the  same  way.  Under 
a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  whether  a  four,  five,  or  six  years' 
course,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  small  and  frequent  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  preferable  and  more  effective  than  heavy  doses 
at  longer  intervals,  as  in  the  former  case  the  organic  matter  in 
the  sou  is  more  gradually  dissolved  and  supplied  as  food  to  the 
plant,  whereas  a  neavy  liming  would  be  likely  to  dissolve  and 
dissipate  it  too  quickly  to  feed  all  the  following  crops  for  a 
more  lengthened  period.  A  few  words  as  to  the  application  of 
lime  to  meadow  and  pasture.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions 
that  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  when  the  land  is  in  a  at  state 
to  receive  it.  As  to  the  mode  of  application,  it  may  be  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  grass  in  a  slacked  state ;  or,  what  is  far 
better,  made  into  a  compost  by  being  mixed  in  due  proportion 
with  earth,  such  as  the  cleaning  out  of  ditches  or  ponds,  old 
banks  of  hedges,  or  accumulations  in  the  headlands.  The 
more  vegetable  matter  it  contains  the  better.  The  shells  of 
burnt  lime  are  first  mixed  all  through  with  the  earth  in  due 
proportion,  say  on  the  headland,  and  there  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  tune  for  turning  overt  which  is  precisely  when  the 
lime  has  slacked  into  a  dry  hot  powder,  as  the  whole  will  then 
mix  and  incorporate  into  a  warm  mass ;  but  it  never  should  be 
allowed  to  burn.  It  should  not  be  removed  at  the  earliest  until 
cold.  A  dressing  with  this  compost  will  not  only  much  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  grass,  but  what  is  more,  so  sweeten  it 
by  promoting  the  growth  of  the  finer  clovers  and  grasses,  that 
when  grazed  bv  stock  it  will  be  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and 
will  tell  a  profitable  tale  in  the  condition  of  the  animals,  in 
the  dairy,  or  when  made  into  hay,  by  its  fragrance  as  well  as 
quantity.  Not  only  quick  lime,  but  mild  and  old,  and  indeed, 
calcareous  matter  in  any  form,  will  effect  a  great  change  for  the 
better  on  grass  land.  I  tried  an  experiment  of  this  kind  ten 
years  ago  with  marked  success  on  some  low-lying  meadows  of 
about  ten  acres.  They  wereso  wet  that  they  could  scarcely  he 
passed  over  in  the  winter,  and  were  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  hungry  clay  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur- 
face, and  bore  the  sourest,  coarsest  Brasses  and  rushes.  Having 
effectually  drained  the  land  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  plough  before  laying  down  to  permanent  pasture,  or 
to  endeavour  to  renovate  the  grasses  without  breaking  the  sur- 
face. I  decided  on  the  latter,  for  I  feared  to  bring  up  the 
tenacious  clay,  and  bury  the  thin  sward.  An  extensive  old 
building,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  at  the  time  being  pulled 
down,  and  I  bought  the  old  mortar  and  lime  rubbish  at  a  small 
price,  and  set  several  women  to  pick  and  screen  it,  and  carted 
some  three  to  four  hundred  loach  to  the  meadows,  as  a  top 
dressing.  At  the  same  time  I  gave  a  thin  sprinkling  of  peren- 
nial grass  seed  to  assist  nature  in  forming  a  new  clothing. 
The  scene  was  soon  changed,  the  meadows  put  on  a  smiling 
face,  being  covered  for  the  most  part  with  the  sweetest  herbage 
of  grasses  and  clovers.  Thus,  land  not  worth  I  believe  10s.  an 
acre,  though  very  near  the  town,  would  now  let  at  high  rent. 
This  lime  rubbish  in  large  quantity  proved  just  about  the 
thing  that  these  meadows  required,  to  open  and  ameliorate  the 
heavy  day,  correct  acidity,  and  decompose  the  inert  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  thus  exerting  both  a  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal action.  That  this  lime  rubbish  of  fifty  years  old  still  re- 
tained considerable  causticity  was  proved  by  its  effect  on  the 
fingers  of  the  women,  who  were  soon  obliged  to  put  on  jrjoves  to 
continue  their  work.  Again ;  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  lime,  par- 
ticularly quick  lime,  more  useful  than  in  breaking  up  rough 
turf,  or  reclaiming  overgrown  waste  land.  The  lime  should  oe 
spread  hot  upon  the  surface,  and  at  once  ploughed  in,  and  the 
land  subjected  to.  the  winter  frosts ;  and  if  very  foul  with  the 
room  of  such  trash  as  fern,  fane,  or  briars,  it  should  be  con- 
tinned  a  summer  fallow,  otherwise  these  enemies  cannot  be 
killed,  and  got  rid  o^  but  will  be  for  ever  springing  up  and 
troubling  yoUj  and  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  as  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites,  and  rerazites  were  to  the  Israelites,  because  they  were 
not  extirpated  out  of  the  land.  I  am  at  present  doing  this 
kind  of  work,  and  on  some  considerable  breadth  of  land,  so 
overgrown  with  furae  that  the  roots  have  all  to  be  grubbed  ont 
by  manual  labour  before  the  plough  can  make  its  way.  But 
although  expensive  work,  it  is  far  better  than  paring  and  burn- 
ing, unless  you  wish  to  kul  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg,  and 


ruin  the  land  (except  the  soil  is  very  deep)  lor  a  nnerttkn. 
lame  is  also  invaluable  in  reclaiming  bog  and  pest  land  after 
draining.  I  hope  some  gentleman  who  has  hadexpsricaejii 
this  work  will  give  ua  the  benefit  of  it.  There  are  foe  waste 
that  have  so  great  a  variety  of  soils  as  this.  There  aretac 
soils  on  the  coal  formation,  the  mill-stone  grit,  the  awntin 
limestone,  the  old  red  sand-stone,  and  the  Silurian  in  itsnii- 
ous  forms.  The  soils  within  the  coal  basin  contain.  I  believe, 
little  or  no  calcareous  elements,  and  the  waters  of  the  brooh 
scarcely  a  trace  of  lime ;  but  there  is,  unfortunately  for  tege- 
tation,  abundance  of  iron  in  both.  An  application  of  line  to 
the  land  therefore,  when  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it,  h  not 
salutary  on  thia  formation,  and  has  its  fell  influence.  Tse 
water,  however,  supplied  to  Llanelry,  when  sent  for  aaaljss, 
was  stated  to  be  wholesome  for  domestic  use.  The  itntsa 
next  outside  the  coal  basin  is  the  mill-stone  grit,  happily  i 
narrow  one,  as  its  surface  is  a  most  sterile  sou,  produoar.  t 
coarse  hard  vegetation.  lime,  with  good  farming,  nay  cor- 
rect it  in  sonm  measure,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  huffly 
worthy  of  either.  The  mountain  lime-stone,  which  eneirefc 
it,  produces  herbage  of  just  the  opposite  character,  is*  sod 
sweet,  although  very  short;  sheep  thrive  well  upon  it.  Bern? 
full  of  calcareous  matter  it  does  not  surdy  require  fine;  jet, 
possibly,  the  soil  under  certain  conditions  may  get  intones  a 
state  that  a  dressing  of  quicklime  would  be  likely  to  give  it 
activity.  The  old  red  sandstone,  which  bounds  the  lime-stone 
ridge,  passes  through  Pembrokeshire  and  this  county  ina  strip 
of  from  one  to  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  but  so  widens  outto  the 
east  as  to  take  half  of  Breconshire,  and  the  whole  of  Hereford- 
shire—the  land  of  hops  and  orchards.  The  red  soil  appears 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  these ;  and  why  should  they  not  Is 
cultivated  in  the  red  soil  of  this  district,  at  least  orchards,  tea 
greater  extent.  It  is,  however,  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  rota- 
tion cropping;,  say  the  usual  four  or  Ave  course.  But,  alas!  fiekb 
of  roots  are  few  and  for  between.  Light  periodical  application 
of  lime  to  this  soil  will  be  attended  with  great  advantage.  All 
the  rest  of  this  county,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Principality,  with 
very  small  exceptions,  is  on  the  Silurian  formation,  the  soil  of 
which  varies  considerably.  A  large  proportion  bang  bobs- 
tsinous,  thin,  and  inferior,  some  low.  heavy,  and  clayey,  tat  sot 
a  little  very  superior  land  found  in  toe  valleys,  and  skirting  the 
rivers,  and  also  on  the  rising  and  undulating  around.  It  is  difi- 
cult  to  account  for  the  excellence  and  fertility  of  the  soil  in  sow 
districts  in  close  proximity  to  others  very  inferior,  except  oa  the 
ground  that  the  former  contains  calcareous  matter  in  the  fora  of 
impure  lime,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  application  of  lime  must,  therefore,  be  repdatd  by 
the  areumstanoes  of  the  case.  On  the  arable  land  under  a  rett- 
lar  course  of  cultivation,  say  in  light  periodical  dressings,  and  oa 
the  stronger  soils,  clays,  and  meadow  lands,  in  heavier  doses,  at 
longer  intervals.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  some  ess* 
in  which  the  application  of  lime  is  disadvantageous  and  nspw* 
fltable.  I  have  already  intimated  that  it  is  worse  than  usefes  to 
apply  it  to  land  that  has  been  already  exhausted  by  it  in  grow 
successive  crops  of  corn,  and  in  which  little  organic  matter  of 
any  kind  remains  for  the  lime  to  act  upon.  And  mis  is  very 
commonly  the  case  on  lands  contiguous  to  the  kilns,  or  there 
the  land  is  very  accessible  and  cheap.  Everything  that  eoaM 
feed  the  punt  is  scoured  out  of  the  soil,  which  becomes  likes 
man  of  spare  habits,  who  is  ever  dosing  himself  with  HoUotaj  s 
or  other  pills,  until  he  has  neither  fat  nor  stamina  left  in  ha  con- 
stitution. The  success  that  followed  one  application  of  haw 
has,  no  doubt,  often  led  to  another  application,  buttiaappaat- 
ment  has  resulted,  and  when  no  more  corn  could  be  got  oat  of 
the  land,  it  has  been  laid  down  to  rest,  and  become  unprotol* 
for  years,  until  it  acquired  a  thin  sward  of  vegetation,  to  he 
again,  with  a  dose  of  lime,  and  all  the  little  manure  of  the 
farm-yard,  subjected  to  the  same  process,  that  is,  to  prodaes 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  succession,  and  again  laid  down  has- 
gry  and  foul  with  weeds.  You  will  mark  that  the  conseasence 
of  this  system  isto  keep  the  farm  down  to  the  lowest  state* 

d action— hungry  and  exhausted.  Whereas^  on  the  otter 
1,  a  well-reguhted  system  of  alternate  cropping,  whether  a 
four,  five,  or  six-course  rotation,  always  mamtama  the  am  n 
good  heart  and  fertility.  Under  the  former  impoverishing  sys- 
tem, a  tenant  in  giving  up  his  form  has  certainly  the  ftAwjJ*P 
of  sustaining  no  loss,  but*  by  the  usage  of  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  a  good  deal  to  pay.  While  «?derj*i 
latter  system  he  would  probably  have  something  connkeraoie 
to  receive  for  what  he  left  in  the  tillages  and  unexhausted  ua« 
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pMfcaeati,  Oar  light  arable  lands  eta  never  bo  kept  in  a 
prododm  and  rennnerfttiTe  state  until  cultivated  under  an 
alternate  rotation  of  root,  corn,  and  neen  erons,  which  means 
is  other  worda  no  leas  than  breeding,  keeping,  feeding  and 
fattening1  more  stock,  makincr  much  more  and  richer  manure, 
and  proaering  &r  larger  ana  superior  crops  of  corn.  These 
things  all  go  together,  one  depending  on  the  other.  Of  course 
this  lmprorsd  state  of  things  requires  more  capital  brought  to 
the  land,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  there.  It  will  pay  better 
thin  Orerend,  Garner,  and  many  other  late  adventures.  If  it 
does  not  attract  by  large  profits,  it  holds  out  no  alee  lights  if 
radicwaslj  entered  upon.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  to  apply 
line  to  land  that  is  wet,  whether  light  or  heavy,  peat  or  tog, 
ii  just  so  much  money  thrown  away,  for  it  will  remain  inactive 
isi  lifeless ;  but  drain  thoroughly,  and  some  of  these  soils 
being  fall  of  humus,  an  application  of  lime  will  be  followed  by 
a  ueessnon  of  green  and  golden  harvests  that  will  not  only 
phew  bat  surprise.  I  will  only  farther  remark  that  where 
ciJesrsoas  matter  already  exists  in  the  soil,  lime  should  be 


applied  at  least  with  caution,  as  it  may  be  worse  than  wasted. 
The  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  can  first  be  tried.  Iu  con- 
clusion :  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  contiguity  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  the  coal  with  which  to  bum  it, 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of  this  district, 
and  would  have  been  much  greater  had  the  nature  of  lime  in  its 
application  to  the  soil  as  an  agent  in  cultivation  been  better  un- 
derstood. And  now,  with  the  extending  lines  of  railway,  in- 
ducing the  erection  of  new  kilns  wherever  they  approach  the 
limestone  ridge,  lime  will  be  supplied  abundantly,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  even  to  those  more  distant  parts  where  its  cost  has 
hitherto  so  disadvantageoualy  limited  its  use.  And  if  this  great 
boon  with  which  nature  has  favoured  these  south-west  counties 
of  the  principality,  conferring  a  power  of  improved  cultivation 
and  increased  production,  is  only  followed  up  by  the  employ- 
ment of  more  capital  ana  skill,  they  will  doubtless  rise  to  a 
much  higher  position  in  the  scale  of  British  agriculture.  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  this  to  be  the  happy  destiny  of  the  laud  we 
now  cultivate. 


IAST-BIDING    CHAMBER    OF   A  OBIO  ULTUBE. 
THE    LABOURER'S    EDUCATION  AND    EMPLOYMENT. 


tbegaag 
children! 

whets  a  number 


The  monthly  meeting  was  held  last  month  at  Beverley, 
Mr.  W.  Bauson  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  introduced  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Po&Tauir,  who  read  the  terms  of  the  commission 
with  which  he.  amongst  others,  was  charged,  live  oom- 
suKoaers,  he  observed,  were  appointed  to  obtain  information, 
ii  Jar  ss  they  could,  from  all  classes  in  different  parts  of  England, 
who  were  mterested  inagrieultural  employment,  as  to  the  number 
of  children  employed,  the  nature  of  the  employment  they 
sweat  to ;  and  the  state  of  their  education.  The  object  of 
ths  Government  wea  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible 
betas  say  legislation  upon  the  subject  took  place.  Tne  pre- 
test commission  arose  out  of  a  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
thegaag  system.  That  commission  found  out  that  many 
ere  employed  in  private  gangs.  A  private  gang  was 
number  of  children  were  employed  under  the 
nperriskm  of  a  person  employed  on  the  hum.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting,  a  short  time  as*,  of  the  North- 
nuhag  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  where  the  matter  was  die- 
nasal  Since  then  a  meeting  had  been  held,  at  which  they 
hai  some  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gang  system  did  not  exist 
i*  Twkshire.  He  thought  they  must  have  inisunderstood 
lusij  uasmueh  aa  the  gang  system  existed  more  or  less  in  this 
maty  in  the  form  of  children  being  employed  at  ketloek 
N&ngand  stone  picking.  He  believed  that  children  were 
*at  out  to  work  at  an  early  age,  were  kept  away  from  school 
*  peat  part  of  the  year,  and  lost  that  education  whioh  they 
hsdobtained  during  the  other  portion.  It  was  well  known 
that  if  up  to  a  certain  age  a  child  was  not  grounded  in  certain 
man  of  education,  whatever  it  had  been  taught  before  was  of 
little  nae  to  it.  He  would  ask  them,  therefore,  as  to  the  de- 
unbility  of  filing  a  limit  of  age,  below  which  any  child  should 
aot  he  allowed  to  work.  They  would  putaatde  the  question  of 
oommdsory  education,  as  a  huge  subject  for  which  something 
suoldhave  to  be  devised  for  securing  a  certain  number  of 
been  of  schooling  up  to  a  certain  age.  There  would  naturally 
Jeslcm  to  the  parents  of  the  child  in  the  small  warn  it  might 
Wag  in ;  but  it  would  be  a  question  for  the  meeting  to  saw 
how  much  of  their  labour  waa  necessary  in  farm-work,  it 
they  limited  the  age  under  which  they  would  take  no  child  to 
work  st  ten,  they  could  have  three  years'  schooling,  vis.,  from 
•wen  to  ten ;  and  in  some  perishes  where  there  were  infant 
{duels  they  were  taken  in  at  even  four  or  live  years  of  age. 
H«  had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  schoolmasters,  who  had 
rteted  that  if  n  child  had  a  regular  continuous  education,  and 
wm  weD-grounded  in  the  elementary  rules,  he  might,  if  there 
wsa  anything  in  him,  have  opportunities  of  improving  himself 
*fa  he  had  entered  farm-service,  by  the  facilities  offered  by 
wrttschoom. 

The  Chaxsmah  observed  that  with  regard  to  the  age  up  to 
which  children  should  go  to  school,  he  thought  they  niiriit  he 
wnt  as  carry  aa  possible  until  they  were  nine  years  of  age* 


The  farmers  he  did  not  think  would  require  them  before  that 
time,  and  then  they  might  be  useful  to  the  farmers  and  their 
parents  also.  After  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  arranged  for 
them  to  attend  school— say  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age 
one-half  of  their  time;  and  when  they  had  completed  their 
twelfth  year  they  might  be  set  at  liberty. 

Mr.  T.  Hxrbjsok  (Leven  Hall)  observed  that  in  his  dis- 
trict the  time  in  which  children  were  employed  was  not  one- 
fourth  of  what  was  wished  to  be  made  out.  In  spring  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  in  harvest  for  three  weeks,  was  the  greatest 
time  in  which  they  were  engaged.  That,  at  least,  wss  the 
custom  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  could  never  recollect  it 
being  more.  As  to  employing  girls,  they  never  would  have 
them  when  they  could  get  boys.  He  believed  there  was  only 
one  time  when  they  bad  giru  at  work,  and  that  was  on  an 
occasion  when  they  let  the  corn  out  to  families  who  let  their 
children  assist  in  the  harvest.  The  labour  of  children  was 
much  less  than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Portman  had  represented,  so  far 
as  regarded  Holderness. 

Mr.  G.  Akoa8  (Bcoford  Grange)  concurred  with  many  of 
the  remarks  of  the  non.  commissioner,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
the  less  they  had  of  Government  interference  the  better ;  since 
everything  that  savoured  of  compulsion  waa  disliked  by  Eng- 
lishmen. There  was  very  little  to  complain  of  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  that  having  not  so  bad  in  the  South  of  England,  the  people 
there  cried  out  for  improvement,  and  called  for  Gorenunent 
interference. 

Mr.  D.  Bbjjilbt  (Etton)  observed  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  children  being  employed  rested  with  the  parents  more  than 
with  the  farmers.  The  latter  could  do  without  them,  but  such 
a  course  would  be  found  very  hurtful  both  to  the  parents  and 
the  children. 

Mr.  E.  Rxlxy  (Kipling  Cotes)  said  none  of  the  farmers 
thereabouts  employed  children  under  nine  yean  of  age,  and 
between  that  age  and  twelve  more  than  half  the  year.  He 
did  not  employ  girls ;  and  he  found  labourers  more  service- 
able than  boys,  if  the  cottage  accommodation  was  such  that 
the  former  could  be  emnloyed.  He  believed  a  good  deal  might 
be  done  with  night  schools,  and  instanced  one  in  his  own 
parish  which  had  a  nightly  attendance  of  20. 

The  Chaibmas  produced  a  oopy  of  the  resolution  passed  a 
few  days  prior  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which 
he  proposed  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Riley  proposed  a  slight  amendment,  as  to  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  employed. 

The  Mayor  of  BivnnjuBi  thought  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  do  anything  hastily,  and  proposed  aa  an  amendment "  That 
this  Chamber  recognises  the  necessity  of  providing  improved 
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education  for  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  defers  passing 
any  resolution  on  the  subject  till  some  definite  scheme  is  before 
them." 

Mr.  Whiteikg  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Portmax  said  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  them  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision.  He  would 
rather  that  the  matter  was  weighed  over  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 


The  Chairman  said  he  would  gladly  withdraw  his  mouod 
in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

The  Drpvty-Mayor  was  in  favour  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  meeting,  and  others  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried. 

Mr.  R.  Fisher  (Leconfield)  was  appointed  to  attend  and  pre 
evidence  before  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  Select  Com- 
mittee. 


SEASONABLE    NOTBS.-SPRING, 


Spring,  with  its  reawakening  and  revivifying  influences  on 
vegetation,  is  now  upon  us,  and  Nature  already  begins  to 
respond  to  its  gentle  breathings.  Literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  the  first  breathings  of  spring  have  been  gentle 
during  the  present  season,  the  past  month  having  been 
singularly  mild  and  fresh;  buds  have  swelled  rapidly,  and 
growth  in  general  is  very  forward.  In  a  practical* sense, 
perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  desirable,  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  such  precocious  buds  being  injured  or  altogether 
destroyed  at  a  later  period  of  the  season,  when  they  have 
expanded  into  flower  and  lost  the  shelter  of  their  protecting 
sheath.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  return  of  Bpring  is  hailed 
with  satisfaction  and  delight  by  most  dwellers  of  both  town 
and  country,  the  danger  of  subsequent  injury  being  altogether 
forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the  enjoyment  of  glorious  sunshine 
ana  balmy  breezes,  and  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
Nature's  beauties  as  displayed  even  thus  early  in  the  beautiful 
lily,  crocus,  snowdrop,  and  other  spring  flowers. 

The  present  season  is  a  very  forward  one  on  the  farm,  the 
weather  having  been  for  the  most  part  so  open  as  to  permit  the 
agriculturist  to  proceed  almost  uninterruptedly  with  field 
labour.  Man  himself,  if  healthfully  constituted  in  mind  and 
body,  feels  the  invigorating  effects  of  returning  spring,  his 
spirit*  and  energies  becoming  as  it  were  endowed  with  new 
life,  enabling  him  to  enter  with  renewed  elasticity  and  vigour 
into  the  duties  and  engagements  of  another  year.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  past,  a  healthy 
mind  always  begins  a  new  year  hopefully,  recognising  therein 
another  opportunity  afforded  for  successful  and  consequently 
profitable  effort.  Thus,  although  the  crop  of  1867  in 
thrashing-out  has  not  by  any  means  realized  the  expectations 
titat  were  raised  in  the  minus  of  many  men  by  its  appearance 
and  promise  during  the  early  period  of  its  growth,  few  men  of 
energy  and  experience  in  their  business  will  be  found  changing 
their  rotation  or  general  mode  of  fanning  for  1808  on  that 
account,  but  will  trust  more  to  increased  attention  to  better 
modes  of  tillage  and  manuring,  and  buoyed  up  by  hope  look 
forward  to  having  their  efforts  rewarded  in  Autumn  by  a 
more  bountiful  harvest  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  A 
man  who  changes  his  method  of  finning  suddenly,  merely 
because  he  has  been  unsuccessful  for  a  season  or  has 
not  realized  certain  anticipated  results,  has  not  much 
chance  of  doing  well,  as  when  a  favourable  change 
comes  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  it, 
his  attention  "for  the  time  being  devoted  to  something 
quite  different,  and  which,  as  likely  as  not*  is  correspondingly 
depressed. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  tillage  farmer  to  lay 
down  a  large  portion  of  his  land  to  grass,  and  equally  danger- 
ous, on  the  other  hand,  for  the  grazier  to  get  suddenly  into  a 
largo  quantity  of  tillage,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
either  party  having  sustained  loss  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  the  very  want  of  practice  in  the 
branch  to  which  his  attention  has  been  turned  proving  a 
heavy  drawback,  and  in  the  end,  in  all  probability,  interfering 
to  a  serious  extent  with  its  successful  prosecution.  A  notable 
and  familiar  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  losses 
experienced  during  the  past  two  years  in  sheep-farming,  in 
probably  every  county  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  value  of  sheep,  from  causes  which  need  not  be  here  en- 
tered into,  having  got  so  high  as  to  be  almost  beyond  prece- 
dent, numbers  of  farmers  hud  down  large,  breadths  of  their 
land  to  grass,  and  stocked  it  with  sheep,  and  many  others 
made  room  for  them  on  existing  pastures  by  disposing  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  their  cattle.    Those  who  laid  down  arable  land 


to  pasture  did  so,  in  numerous  cases,  with  the  view  of  lower- 
ing; their  labour-bill,  and  lessening  their  own  personal  atten- 
tion and  supervision,  by  having  fewer  people  to  look  after,  bat 
yet  expecting  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  return  from  theit  farm 
than  that  which  they  had  previously  obtained. 

Those  who  substituted  sheep  for  cattle  did  so  with  more 
reason  on  their  side,  it  having  been  done,  in  numerous  graiiag 
districts,  to  avoid  loss  by  cattle-plague.  The  natural  cobs?- 
quence  of  such  an  extensive  and  general  stocking  with  sheep 
was  their  over-production.  In  Ireland  alone  (the  amoant 
being  known  correctly  by  the  usual  statistics  taken  annually 
in  that  country)  the  increase  amounted  to  about  half-a-mObon 
over  the  previous  year.  The  effects  of  over-production  were 
soon  felt  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  the  value  of  sheep  bar- 
injr  fallen  to  little  more  than  half;  and  a  loss  was  thai  ea- 
tailed  upon  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  second  calf  to 
that  inflicted  by  rinderpest,  and  not  felt  quite  so  severely  be- 
cause more  generally  distributed.  Could  the  amount  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  sheep-owners  of  the  country  during 
even  the  past  twelve  months  be  collected,  it  would  form  a 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  item  in  the  year's  statistics, 
It  ought  to  be  able,  if  anything  could,  to  teach  farmers  the 
propriety  of  balancing  the  crop  and  stock  of  their  farms,  so  that 
each  shall  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  other.  We  hare 
always  advocated  a  rotation  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
land,  and  we  consider  the  man  who  sticks  to  that  rotation 
most  closely  will  in  the  end  be  the  most  successful  former  sad 
make  most  money.  True,  a  man  may  at  times  make  a  lack)' 
hit*  but  then,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  it  is  just  as  likely 
to  turn  out  unlucky,  and  he  is  in  a  worse  position  than  before. 
The  farmer  who  adheres  to  his  rotation  Knows  what  he  u 
about ;  all  the  departments  of  his  business  are  properly  adjusted, 
and  fit  into  each  other  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine;  he 
can  calculate  almost  to  a  certainty  the  quantity  of  stock  he 
will  require  to  consume  his  green  crops  during  the  wiater 
months,  and  to  graze  his  pastures  during  the  summer ;  he  cm 
with  equal  certainty  calculate  the  amount  of  manure  he  will  br 
able  to  collect,  and  the  probable  quantity  of  corn  he  will  be 
able  to  grow  and  sell.  Having  something  of  everything,  then 
is  comparatively  little  danger  of  such  a  farmer  stfenar 
extensive  lose  in  any  one  season,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  ail 
the  products  of  the  form  are  depressed  in  value  at  the  snse 
time,  the  ordinary  rule  being  that  if  one  article  is  low  another 
is  correspondingly  high.  The  farm-steading  of  a  farmer  of 
this  sort  presents  at  every  season  of  the  year  the  appearaaee 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  true  comfort  and  happiness  is  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  or  passer-by ;  the  very  opposite  beiag  the 
ease  when  the  farmery  is  deficient  of  the  surroundings  of  five 
stock,  stacks  of  corn,  and  actively  employed  servants,  which 
are  popularly  and  withal  truly  supposed  to  represent  the  verr 
essence  of  rural  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  old  habit  which 
exists  in  many  districts  of  leaving  a  few  noble  stacks  of  wh«at 
over  the  winter,  to  be  thrashed  in  spring  for  the  pup09*® 
liquidating  the  rent  then  falling  due,  we  consider  an  excellent 
plan— too  good  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  which,  how- 
ever, almost  threatens  to  be  the  case  since  the  extensive  iatro- 
dnction  of  steam  thrashing-machines.  Let  the  former  be  e*tr 
so  well  off,  these  stacks  convey  an  idea  of  substantiality,  not 
only  to  the  farmer  and  his  men,  but  to  his  landlord,  who  may 
possibly,  when  passing  the  corner  of  his  tenant's  stackyard  at 
a  smart  pace  after  the  hounds,  yet  have  time  to  take  a  glanee 
at  its  plethoric  appearance,  and  feel  satisfied  that  its  owner 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  prompt  and  smiling  appear- 
ance on  the  approaching  rent-dav.  Prompt  payment!  matt 
happy  tenants  and  courteous  landlortU, 
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done; 


These  prefatory  remarks  have  been  penned  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  now  all-important  it  is  for  the  business  of  arming 
to  be  panned  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  fixed  system,  and  from 
which  no  deviations  are  made  without  sound  reasons  for  so 
;,  or  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances, 
e  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
basinets  of  a  arm  duringspring,  on  which  a  system  of  mixed 
husbandry  is  pursued.  The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the 
farmer  at  this  season  are  multifarious ;  and  both  labour  of 
body  and  anxiety  of  mind  are  entailed  upon  him  in  their  per- 
formance. Still,  to  the  man  who  loves  his  business,  andjpur- 
raes  it  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  the  labours  even  of  the 
•ping  become  lightened,  and  labour  and  fatigue  become  a  pro- 
line source  of  pleasurable  enjoyment. 

In  referring  to  labour  in  connection  with  the  former  himself, 
we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he  holds  the  plough,  or 
works  a  spade  or  shovel,  with  his  men.  Hurt  is  not  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  and  few  well-to-do  men  attempt  it,  unless  some 
little  thing  they  may  have  a  taste  for  naturally ;  but,  in  at- 
tending to  bis  men,  and  looking  after  the  comfort  and  feeding 
of  live-stock,  the  occupier  of  even  but  moderate  extent  finds 
abundance  of  employment,  which,  when  pursued  from  early 
morn  till  the  shades  of  evening,  as  at  this  season  it  must 
necessarily  be,  implies  both  labour  and  fatigue.  It  is  not  an 
essential  element  of  success  that  a  farmer  should  hold  his  own 
plough,  nor  yet  engage  in  any  of -the  more  laborious  operations 
of  the  form;  but  it  is  vitally  essential  that  he  is  much  with  his 
men,  ss  he  then  gets  the  worth  of  his  money,  not  only  in  get- 
ting his  work  done  quickly,  but  well.  The  old  saying — "  If 
—  want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself;  middling,  see  it 
t ;  if  you  do  not  care  how  it  is  done,  send  some  one  to  do 
it"  stands  as  good  in  connection  with  agriculture  as  in  any 
other  business.  It  is  n  pleasant  and  profitable  thing  to  super- 
intend the  operations  of  the  farm ;  and,  with  suitable  dress, 
no  weather,  almost,  need  confine  a  man  to  the  house  while  any- 
thing can  be  done  out  of  doors.  There  is  a  magical  effect 
in  the  word  "  Come,"  when  addressed  by  a  former  to  his 
workers :  it  almost  of  itself  is  significant  of  success ;  it  shows 
he  is  acting  his  own  part  in  the  day's  duties,  and  that  he  is 
not  above  attending  to  his  business.  The  very  fact  of  his 
presence  shows  the  men  that  lie  has  a  vital  interest  in  what  is 
going  on,  and  has  an  inspiriting  effect  upon  them.  The 
tenant-former  who,  living  solely  upon  the  proceeds  of  his 
farm,  habitually  says  to  his  men,  "  Go,"  shuts  his  eyes  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  own  interests,  and.  even  with  as  good  and 
well-intentioned  men  ss  the  other  could  possibly  have,  will 
lose  much  of  his  profit.  "  The  eye  of  the  master  maketh  the 
horse  fat,"  refers  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  the  departments  of 
form  business  as  to  bis  stable  economy. 

Of  all  the  labours  of  the  sarins;  season,  the  proper  pre- 
parmtion  of  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  it 
being  the  ground-work  or  foundation  of  all  the  other  opc- 
rationa,  and  the  leading  feature  of  the  season's  employment. 
We  shall  therefore  first  notice  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  necessary  preparation  required  to  fit  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  crop. 

An  sdl-important  consideration  is  that  it  should  be  in  good 
manorial  condition,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  sow 
earn  on  and  in  poor  heart.  When  but  little  has  been  put  in 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  much  can  come  out  of  it. 
If  it  is  supposed  or  expected,  the  result  must  be  disappoint- 
ment. Land  that  will  not  respond  to  good  treatment  is  not 
▼orth  tilling  at  all ;  but  as  most  soils  under  cultivation  are 
painful  for  liberal  treatment,  ungrateful  land  may  very  safely 
«e  set  down  as  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Tne  difference  of  expense  between  moderation  and  liberality 
u  not  great;  but  the  difference  between  the  bulk  and  conse- 
quent value  of  the  crops  grown  is  extraordinary.    Tilling  land 
^othfolly   cleaning  imperfectly,  and  manuring  but  slightly, 
**«es  nothing  from  either  the  rent  or  taxes,  nor  does  doing 
5*ery  operation  in  the  best  manner  add  anything  to  these 
'terns.    The  seed  required  is  the  same,  or,  if  there  is  a  differ- 
f^oe,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  high  culture.    Having  room  to 
**U  in  wen-cleaned  land,  it  can  be  pnt  in  much  thinner  with- 
°**t  the  slightest  danger  of  its  being  stifled  with  weeds. 
K.  The  difference  of  expense  between  indifferent  farming  and 
5^%h  forming;  we  thus  find  to  be  comparatively  little,  cou- 
nting principally  of  a  little  more  attention  to  cleaning,  in- 
**lving  somewhat  more  attention,  but  almost  no  expense  when 
^%ended  to  at  the  proper  period  of  the  year,  and  a  moderately- 


increased  expenditure  in  feeding  the  land— say,  from  £8  to 
£5  per  acre.  The  difference  between  liberality  and  modera- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  niggardliness,  when  the  crop  comes  to 
be  reaped,  is  especially  noticeable.  In  an  ordinary  year,  from 
%  to  i\  acres  in  good  heart  will  produce  sufficient  bulk  to 
complete  a  stack  of  fourteen  feet  in  diameter;  whilst  land 
unite  as  good  naturally,  but  grudgingly  treated,  may  not  pro- 
duce s 


a  as  much  as  to  fill  that  sise  of  stack  from  six  or  seven  acres. 
It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  there  will  and  must  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  receipts  of  two  such  forms  as  we  nave 
now  supposed.  On  the  one  there  is  n  large  quantity  to  send 
to  market  to  be  turned  into  the  current  com  of  the  realm,  and 
yet  abundance  left  to  feed  the  working  and  other  stock  of  the 
arm,  and  great  wealth  of  straw  for  litter.  The  other  is  quite 
the  reverse,  as  there  is  but  little  to  sell  unless  by  pinching  the 
stock :  and  the  bulk  of  straw  is  so  small,  that  the  animals  can 
scarcely  ever  be  permitted  to  have  a  comfortable  bed  under 
them,  retarding  the  growth  of  the  animals,  and  even  injuring 
their  health,  besides  making  but  little  bulk  of  manure  for  the 


Poor  forming  is  but  too  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  these  islands ;  * 
want  of  energy  or  skill  that  causes  sorry  culture,  but  rather 


,  but  we  consider  that  it  is  not  always 
all    *  "  ■        -   •      - 

want  of  capital.    Most  men  in  taking  land  seem  anxious  to 


ox  energy  o 

of  capital, 
have  as  much  acreage  as  possible,  without  calculating  whether 
they  have  capital  sufficient  to  work  it,  and  the  usual  result  of 
such  short-sightedness  is  that  the  tenant  from  the  day  he 
enters  on  hu  holding  is  hampered  in  all  his  transactions,  and 

*      justice, 


finds  himself  utterly  unable  to  do  his  land  sufficient  j 
and  very  probably,  while  having  all  the  trouble  and  e  . 
of  a  honored  acres,  gets  only  the  return  he  might  under  more 
fortuitous  circumstances  reasonably  expect  from  fifty. 

The  years  pass  on,  and  can  never  be  recalled ;  and  it  is 
well  when  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  to  improve  it,  and 
not  allow  a  single  season  to  pass  without  giving  the  soil  its 
proper  share  of  attention,  ana  supplying  it  with  abundance  of 
food.  Let  the  land  be  in  ever  such  good  heart,  an  extra  crop 
taken  from  it  puts  it  back  wonderfully,  and  unless  treated 
immediately  afterwards  with  extra  liberality,  may  not  be  so 
good  for  years.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  break  the  heart  in  land, 
but  both  a  tedious  and  expensive  one  to  recover  it  again. 
Luckily,  the  restrictions  in  most  leases  with  regard  to  the 
repetition  of  white  crops  prevent  this  being  done  often,  or  to 
any  considerable  extent,  even  where  a  disposition  does  exist  to 
follow  such  a  course ;  yet  most  formers  nave  seen  instances 
where,  owing  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
has  been  done,  and  the  land  permanently  injured.  A  few 
years  ago  a  very  striking  example  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
over-cropping  came  under  our  own  observation.  The  strip  of 
land  to  which  allusion  is  made  amounted  to  forty-five  acres, 
and  was  at  one  time  very  fine  grass  land,  capable  of  finishing 
n  bullock,  which,  we  think,  is  nearly  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  that  could  be  awarded  to  any  land,  however  fertile. 
Although  considerably  elevated,  the  surface  was  deep,  so  much 
so  that  a  crowbar  could,  with  n  fow  strokes,  be  driven  down  to 
half  its  length.  A  former  occupier  was  also  landlord,  and, 
becoming  reduced  in  cirenmstances,  did  his  utmost  to  take 
what  he  could  out  of  the  land  before  having  finally  to  give  it 
up.  The  mode  taken  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money  in  n  short 
period  was  a  most  effectual  one,  and  was  as  follows :  The  crass 
surface  was  pared  and  burnt,  and  let  out  in  small  lots  at  a  nigh 
rent  for  potato  ground.  The  following!  season  wheat  was 
taken;  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  three  crops  of  oats. 
No  kind  of  grass-seed  was  pnt  in ;  but,  on  the  cropping;  being 
given  up,  on  account  of  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
couch,  bent,  and  all  the  other  followers  of  worn-out  land  were 
quietly  allowed  to  take  possession,  and  did  so  to  the  almost 


utter  exclusion  of  Um  more  nutritive  of  the  natural  grasses. 
In  this  state  it  lay  for  many  years,  bavin*  been  grazed  during 
that  time  with  sheep  and  young  cattle,  which,  however,  could 
scarcely  pick  up  as  much  as  would  keep  them  living.  The 
land  changed  hands  several  times,  but  eventually  was  pur- 
chased by  a  man  of  sufficient  means  to  attend  to  its  im- 
provement. 

Now,  what  we  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
state  of  this  land  when  broken  np.  Thoroughly  impoverished 
when  let  out  to  the  miserable  pasture  now  described,  it  was 
just  as  impoverished  when  again  broken  np ;  and  when  the 
fresh  mould  was  exposed  by  the  plough,  not  a  particle  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  was  to  be  seen,  the  soil  being 
mere  sandy  earth,  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
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designate  by  the  name  of  loam.  The  first  crop  of  oats  on 
each  field,  when  broken  up,  was  a  wretched  affair,  scarcely 
paying  teed  and  labour;  and  it  was  only  after  a  succession  of 
years,  daring  which  dang  and  lime  and  artificial  manures  were 
unsparingly  applied,  that  the  fields  began  to  pat  on  a  decent 
appearance,  and  repay  by  improved  crops  a  portion  of  the 
outlay. 

Mere  rest  will  not  enable  an  exhausted  soil  to  reorait  itself ; 
and  letting  impoverished  fields  out  to  pasture,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  droppings  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  which  grate 
them  will  have  this  effect,  is  a  delusion,  and  mere  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Land  should  only  be  laid  down  to  pasture 
in  such  a  state  of  fertility  as  will  enable  it  to  newish  properly 
the  animals  that  are  placed  upon  it,  as  it  is  only  under  soon 
circumstanees  that  the  stock  can  improve  the  land.  When 
improving  themselves,  they  improve  the  pastures  by  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  droppings ;  but  when  the  pasture  is  miser- 
able, then  both  animals  and  land  are  alike  starved. 

Deep  cultivation  and  a  thorough  mixing  and  turning  over 
of  the  soil,  with  but  a  very  little  assistance  from  putrescent 
manure,  enables  land  to  give  moderately  mod  crops  without 
injury  to  its  permanent  resources.  Trenching  and  subsoiling, 
therefore,  form  a  much  bettor  mode  of  renovating  and  im- 

E-oving  exhausted  or  neglected  land  than  the  lazy  mode  of 
ying  it  out  to  grass  for  a  few  years. 

Large  quantities  of  the  land  held  by  small  farmers  in  Ireland, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  1846-7-8  andv,had  to  be  given  up  to  the  landlords,  and  by  them 
formed  into  large  holdings,  and  either  farmed  by  themselves  or 
let  to  men  of  some  capital,  gave  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  mangolds,  and  turnips— or,  indeed,  beyond  what 
was  expected.  Toe  reason  assigned  for  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  land  given  up  by  broken  men  giving  good  crops,  was  the 
repeated  working-up  and  turning-over  of  the  sou  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  under  the 
peculiar,  and  we  believe  almost  exclusively  Irish  system  of 
11  lasy-beds.w  By  this  process,  repeated  year  after  year,  the 
soil  had  become  completely  mixed  and  aerated,  and  so  soft  and 
friable  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  could  penetrate  to  any 
distance  in  search  of  food  without  meeting  a  hard  pan 
impervious  to  their  delicate  fibres,  and  which  would  be 
poisonous  to  the  plant  even  if  they  could  enter  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  period  of  spring;,  when  the  land 
is  just  on  the  point  of  being  seeded  with  spring  corn,  is  not 
the  time  to  be  attending  to  Its  manurial  condition— assuredly 
it  is  not,  but  the  absence  of  condition  will  then  be  brought 
very  forcibly  before  the  mind's-eye  of  the  agriculturist.  No 
man,  not  even  an  indifferent  or  careless  servant,  likes  to  sow 
valuable  seed  on  poor  or  badly-prepared  land,  knowing  well 
that  the  essential  and  primary  elements  of  success  being  want- 
ing, the  most  favourable  seed-time  and  propitious  growing 
season  can  never  of  themselves  succeed  in  producing  a  heavy 
crop  of  corn.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  land  when  it  stands  up 
stiff  and  gUsy  after  the  plough,  requiring  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  ploughman  to  get  the  furrow-slice  into  its  proper 
position,  and  after  all  leaving  numerous  yawning  gaps  in  which 
the  seed  gets  lost  unless  the  precaution  has  been  taken  to  have 
the  land-presser  accompanying  the  plough.  'When  the  seeds- 
man, be  he  farmer  or  servant,  finds  the  soil  soft  and  crumbling 
under  his  foot,  friable  and  loamy-looking,  he  is  in  good  spirits 
and  does  his  work  with  a  will;  these  conditions  of  soil  he 
intuitively  knows  will  under  ordinarily  favourable  circum- 
stances give  an  overflowing  return  in  autumn.  Hie  state  of 
the  soil  as  to  dryness  and  capability  for  working  freely 
requires  both  care  and  consideration  when  seed-time  comes 
round.  A  good  "  tid,"  as  it  is  termed  in  some  districts,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  well-doing  of  the  crop,  and 
when  the  opposite  is  the  case  it  is  equally  injurious.  There 
is  comparatively  little  danger  with  land  just  broken-up  from 
grass,  nowever  short  a  tune  it  may  have  been  down,  a  few 
hours'  drying  being  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  working  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  broken  or  tillage-land  coming 
after  geeen  crop :  its  condition  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
and  on  no  account  a  horse  allowed  to  set  his  foot  on  it  until 
the  sun  and  wind  has  again  brought  it  into  working  order. 
It  is  very  bad  policy  to  force  field-work  in  broken  weather  at 
all  times,  but  if  there  is  one  season  more  than  another  that 
this  is  especially  the  ease,  it  is  that  of  spring,  a  false  step 
then  being  Irremediable  for  the  entire  season :  better  far  to 
have  the  horses  standing  idle  in  the  stable  for  days,  nay  even 


weeks  consecutive!/,  than  having  tliem  oa  the  land  wh«  it  k   I 
not  in  a  fit  state  lor  working.    Every  step  they  take  n  u 
injury,  and  when  corn  is  sown  on  land  that  has  taa  n   I 
poached,  instead  of  growing  vigouroualy  it  hsi  to  itnszkfor   ' 
mere  existence.    Some  farmers  are  particularly  good  at  sties. 
ing  the  M  tid,*  and  seldom  or  never  suffer  from  string  | 
worked  the  soil  when  out  of  condition,  let  the  smtoa  teem 
so  trying;  while  others  seldom  escape  mors  or  ksainjury 
through  injndicions  haste  or  over-snxiety,unlesiinaoeeiiB*lj  | 
favourable  seasons.    We  find  most  farmers  very  nerfiatiu 
about  the  quality  of  seed  they  use,  and  it  is  highly  meeaeij   , 
that  they  should  do  so,  as  the  fature  well-doing  of  the  era 
necessarily  depends  greatly  on  its  vitality  being  uaiajmal  It  ! 
is  not  requisite  that  the  sample  should  be  very  grand  to  look  , 
at,  every  grain  looking  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  smo&Uud 
then  dipped  in  varnish,  such  aa  we  see  nearly  every  Tear  in-  I 
ported  from  theLothians  and  other  counties  oa  tbs  cart  coat   i 
of  Scotland  flees  frequently  than  usual  this  leasoa.bonTfr,  | 
on  account  of  the  late  harvest  experienced  there  hut  rear), 
very  familiar  examples  of  the  striking  $Mni»ett  here  tlM  I 
to  being  found  in  samples  of  Hopetoun  end  potato  oat.  h  I 
choosing  seed  two  things  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment  in  the  equal  btsirii&r  I 
of  the  crop :  Firti  it  should  have  beenjproperly  ripened,  w  \ 
$eeo*d  it  should  be  sweet  and  fresh.    When  corn  that  bat  ten 
cut  greenish  is  used  for  seed,  there  are  numerous  graiaisWciiJi  | 
notveg^teataUjsjidnianyothi^whiehslthougnthejB^ 
a  start  are  yet  so  weak  that  they  arc  incapable  of  reprodoe-  ] 
tion,    and    wither    away    shortly    after   appearing  too* 
the  surface.    Anin,eorn  that,  however  weH  ripened,  ha not 
been  allowed  sufficient  time  to  mature  in  the  field  before  wnf  , 
stacked,  is  not  fit  for  seed,  as,  even  if  it  did  not  heat  to  i  do-  I 
tioeable  extent,  it  will  nevertheless  he  musty,  and  ahould  there- 
fore be  discarded.    Tainted  samples  of  this  sort  sreesiiljn- 
cognized,  both  by  sight  and  smell ;  the  least  heat  chinwjl 
the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  imparting  a  very  diisgreeebte 
odour  to  it.    A  sample  of  seed  that  had  the  appeanoeeof 
being  properly  ripened,  was  Arm  and  hard  in  the  hand,™ 
smelt  fresh  and  sweet,  we  would  have  no  hesitation  huovuf, 
even  if  not  remarkably  round  and  full-bodied,  and  have  ef«j 
confidence  in  its  success.    A  mistake  is  very  freuuenfly  em- 
mitted  in  preparing  seed-corn  for  market,  by  ovv-a^esBSfit, 
which  is  a  very  fetal  mistake,  more  particularly  wife  tag. 
and  more  generally  with  it  than  any  other  seed-corn.  Tort* 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  weight,  and  also  for  making  fee  anv 
pie  more  strikingly  fine,  the  awns  are  chipped  off  so  dese  to 
the  body  of  the  grain  that  the  germ  is  iriured,  often  to  a  do* 
serious  extent,  and  vegetation  rendered  altogether  hopelee. 
We  have  frequently  experimented  with  seed-barley  thathadthe 
appearance  of  having  been  over-dressed  in  mtepsiation  for  tale, 
and  hare  in  several  extreme  oases  found  that  not  more  than  W 
of  them  sprouted,  the  remainder  remaining  as  inert  at  w  they 
had  been  fittle  chips  of  wood.    Ourattent&n  was  drawn  tote 
matter  in  the  first  instance  by  the  excessive  thinnest  of  toe 
braird  on  a  field  seeded  with  barley,  the  field  bring  in  capital 
condition,  and  the  sample  the  very  finest  possible.   OnpUnnz 
a  few  pots  of  the  seed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  we  found  the  n- 
suits  to  be  as  above  stated,  which  fatty  explained  fee  lneafff- 
neasofthe  plant,  and  engendered  a  degree  of  caution  tor  w 
fature,  which  has  at  times  been  very  serviceable.       m__^ 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  exists  in  dnWJ 
counties,  and  even  districts,  with  regard  to  the  best  modei  of 
committing  the  seed  to  the  bosom  ofM other  Berth.  Imov 
parts  the  drill  is  preferred ;  its  advocates  having  **BTlTJ?" 
mentsin  their  favour,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  t« 
saving  of  seed,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  «tomft!Jt"J 
soil  and  destroying  weeds  by  the  hoe  during  the  period  « 
growth. 

Both  of  these  reasons  are  weighty  ones,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  land  seeded  by  the  drill  tkrooghout  the  kingdom* 
small  in  comparison  with  that  sown  in  the  old-feshioned ^sa- 
ner by  hand.  The  contrast  between  the  two  methods  iirife* 
remarkable,  being  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  W 
very  ardent  supporter  of  the  drill,  plough*  his  leys  jwVjj 
flat,  barrows  down,  then  rolls  with  the  heaviest  roller  a*  ■* 
procure,  so  as  to  prevent  a  particle  of  mas  from  getting  se 
between  the  opening  of  the  shoes,  and  to  get  asgoodaao 
smooth  a  surface  as  possible  for  the  action  of  the  drilL 

The  follower  of  the  old  broadcast  system  takes  the  utiuut 
care  to  plough  his  land  to  that  he  shejl  have  as  high  a  ere* 
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as  ponibleb  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  cowing,  doses 
the  slices  with  the  utmost  care,  and  cuts  the  breadth  and  depth 
with  mathematical  precision. 

He  takes  care  to  nave  the  ploughing  neat  and  narrow,  six 
inches  by  nine  being  about  the  average  depth  and  breadth,  so 
that  the  seed  shall  be  aa  equally  diatnbutel  as  possible,  and 
when  done  aa  it  ought  to  be,  the  crop  on  coming  over  ground 
has  nearly  the  same  regularity  is  that  put  in  by  machine. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  the  drill,  with  its  dimi- 
nished quantities  of  seed,  and  its  almost  total  exclusion  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of 
the  hand  in  tillage  land,  aa  an  opportunity  is  given  by  it  for 
hoe- culture  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the  clover  and  grasses, 
thus  benefiting  the  corn  crop,  and  creating  a  fresh  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  small  seed  without  tearing  the  crop  with 
harrows  to  get  a  fresh  surface,  aa  must  be  the  case  with  the 
hand-sown,  often  injuring  the  corn  very  seriously. 

In  sowing  corn  by  hand  on  tillage  land  we  find  it  a  capital 
plan  to  grub  thoroughly,  harrow  ft  down  fine,  then  sow,  and 
cover  with  small  seeding  plough*.  When  the  drill  is  not  used 
this  is  a  much  better  mode  than  ploughing  up  the  land  and 


covering  only  with  the  harrows,  particularly  on  light  land. 
The  covering  is  more  regular,  less  of  the  seed  is  exposed  or 
partially  covered,  the  straw  is  sounder,  and  the  grain  conse- 
quently of  better  quality  and  more  of  it.  To  aeonre  an  even 
and  healthy  hit  of  the  small  seeds,  there  is  no  time  better  to 
sow  them  than  jest  immediately  after  the  com,  while  the  land 
is  fresh,  providing  the  season  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  per- 
mit of  ita  being  done  without  danger.  When  put  in  then 
they  scarcely  ever  miss,  unlets  retted  out  by  the  early  stretch- 
ing of  a  very  heavy  crop.  Even  of  this  there  is  not  much 
danger,  aa  the  clovers  and  grasses  having  had  an  early  start 
they  are  well  forward  ere  the  dangerous  period  arrives,  and 
their  strength  having  interfered  to  tome  extent  with  the 
growth  of  the  earn,  over-luxuriance  of  straw  is  in  a  great  men- 
sure  prevented* 

When  the  grass  aeeds  are  hand-sown,  it  is  a  great  sating  of 
trouble  to  the  seedsman,  and  effectually  prevents  the  slightest 
portion  of  the  ground  being  misted,  to  send  a  man  over  the 


field  with  a  hone  and  light  plough,  to  mark  it  off  into  twelve* 
ieet  beds  or  stetches.  A  smart  horse  and  man  get  over  a 
great  extent  of  surface  in  a  few  hours  j  and  the  regularity  en- 
sured amply  repays  the  trouble. 

As  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  quantity  of 
seed-oorn  reonircd  for  an  acre  aa  there  does  regarding  the 
best  modes  of  committing  it  to  the  earth.  As  a  rule,  when 
put  in  by  the  drill,  the  quantity  of  seed  used  ia  just  about  half 
what  ia  required  for  an  acre  when  sown  by  hand.  The  aver- 
age quantities  by  the  latter  method  are  s  Wheat  and  barley 
12  stone,  white  oats  about  the  same,  and  black  oats  14  atone. 
Those  who  aow  by  the  drill,  and  use  scarcely  half  these  quanti- 
ties, are  apt  to  ridicule  their  more  alow-going  and  cautions 
neighbours  who  stick  to  old  habits ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
inarch  of  intellect,  and  the  almost  universal  smashing  up  of  old 
habits  and  customs,  the  system  of  sowing  a  large  quantity  of 
aeed  per  acre  by  hand  still  prevails,  and  ia  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

The  sowing  of  spring  corn,  in  the  British  Islands,  extends 
over  a  very  considerable  period,  beginning  in  favourable 
seasons  and  situations,  as  has  been  the  case  this  season,  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  seldom  ending  until  the  beginning 
of  May.  Difference  of  latitude  explains  this  in  aome  measure ; 
but  protnotedly  bad  weather,  which  not  nnfrequently  seta  in, 
sometimes  prolongs  the  spring  work  to  the  very  last  moment 
almost  when  the  seed  can  Ve  sown,  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  mature  a  crop,  even  in  the  earliest  situa- 
tions. 

The  anxiety  of  the  agriculturist  is,  consequently,  very  great, 
even  in  the  best  of  times ;  and  men  and  horses  nave  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  make  the  most  of  good  weather 
while  it  lasts.  Horses  that  have  been  well  fed  during  the 
winter  months  will  now  not  only  gratify  the  eye  of  their 
owner  by  their  handsome  appearance  in  the  yoke,  but,  by 
their  lasting  qualities  therein,  and  by  the  large  amount  of 
work  they  set  through,  well  repay  him  for  the  extra  care  he 
has  bestowed.  Good  hay,  oats,  and  beans  form  now  the  best 
food  for  the  arm-hone,  liberality  in  this  instance  being  true 
economy.  JT  S. 


BULSTRODE'S    IMPBOVEMENTS    IN    STEAM    CULTIVATION. 


Hie  promotion  of  steam  cultivation  is  the  great  question  of 
the  day  with  agriculturists  2  and.  so  for  as  present  practicabi- 
lity is  concerned,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  amongst  the  various  system* 
which  have  been  brought  forward,  the  only  ones  available  are 
those,  whether  Fowler's.  Smith's,  or  Howard**,  when  are 
worked  on  what  is  called  the  "round-about*  system,  where 
the  heavy  machinery  remains  stationary  at  the  headland, 
whilst  the  ploughing  or  cultivating  Inrplement  traverses  and 
stirs  the  soil,  without  any  material  pressure  upon  it,  to  neu- 
tralise, more  or  leas,  the  beneficial  operation.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  machinists  must  be  to  effect  improvements  aa 
experience  may  suggest,  whether  for  the  more  easy  and 
effectual  stirring  of  the  soil,  or-^whioh  is  of  the  first  im- 
portanee  to  agriculture— for  the  saving  of  time  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  from  having 

recently  inspected  an  invention  by  Mr.  W.  Bulstrode,  of  the 

Mount  Farm,  Cookham  Dean,  Berks,  by  which  a  savins;  of 

tune— faalpable  enough  to  the  looker-on— is'effeeted,  equiva- 

j«nt,  U  the  day's  aggregate,  to  an  additional  cultivation  of 

fan  one  to  oue-an£a-half  acres  per  day.     This  object  is 

cfoeted  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  "anatohbloek  sling,** 

which  consists  of  a  round,  tubular  iron  bar,  to  which  the 

**o  anchor*  and  the  snatchblock  are  attached  by  moveable 

riags.    This  bar  ia  of  any  length  the  owner  may  require,  the 

<**  we  naw  at  work  being  five  or  six  feet.    It  is  so  contrived 

Jjat  it  may  be  shifted  forward,  so  aa  to  cover  the  next  bout  of 

the  plough  or  cultivator  whilst  it  ia  traversing^  its  return- 

°°Urae  over  the  land :  consequently,  the  change  of  position, 

Fhieh  formerly  occupied  thirty-five  seconds,  can  now  be  made 

**  from  eight  to  ten  seconds.    Now  work,  on  the  field  in 

**tich  we  saw  the  machinery,  was  performed  at  the  rate 

91  «about  ia  H  minutes,  or  145  seconds,  to  which  the  stoppage, 


under  the  former  system,  of  35  seconds,  must  be  added,  making 
200  seconds.  If  we  then  deduct  ten  from  thirty-five,  a  savins; 
of  25  seconds  per  bout  is  effected,  which  is  equal  to  one-eighth 
at  least;  so  that  nine  or  P4  acres  per  day  can  be  cultivated  where 
only  eight  were  by  the  old  system.  June  is  the  minimmq  ad- 
vantage ;  for  one  farmer  who  employs  the  M  aline**  states  his 
gain  to  be  an  acre  and  a  half  per  day,  or  about  19  per  cent. 
At  the  lowest  estimate,  it  amounts  to  12}  per  cent,  which,  on 
a  farm  of  800  acres,  effects  a  saving  of  8s.  per  day,  or  £40  per 
annum,  besides  doing  the  work  more  expeditiously.  This  im- 
provement is  adapted  to  every  variety  of  the  round-about 
system,  and  to  the  plough,  cultivator,  harrow,  roll,  or  drill. 
It  may  be  made  so  aa  to  take  any  width  of  land  required ;  it 
is  easier  for  the  men,  because  they  can  shift  it  while  the  culti- 
vator is  going  the  bout,  and  without  the  hurry  observable  in 
the  oldjplan. 

Mr.  Bulstrode  has  patented  the  sling ;  but  he  has  effected 
an  improvement  in  the  snatchblock  itself  by  the  insertion  of 
a  strong  iron  bar,  both  above  and  below,  the  upper  one  being 
inserted  into  the  wooden  oap  of  the  implement.  These  bars 
bear  the  chief  strain  of  the  rone  or  ohain,  and  enable  him  to 


reduce  the  weight  of  the  anaichblock  from  2  cwt.  0  qr.  161b. 

lqr.IOlb.  " 
ratively,  on  the  wheel. 
A  third  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  drum  of  the 


to  1  cwt.  1  qr.  fOlb.,  there  being  now  but  little  atrain,wcompa- 
ithe  1  "    " 


windlass,  by  the  addition  of  what  we  cell  a  M  fallows,"  on  the 
upper  ledge  of  which  the  drams  are  suspended  by  a  chain  and 
two  pulleys,  by  which  means  the  two  sections  of  the  drum  are 
balanced,  and  are  much  more  easily  shifted  when  the  return 
of  the  cultivator  renders  it  necessary  to  reverse  the  action  of 
the  cultivator.  This  improvement  is  only  applicable  to 
Howard's  windlass. 

Mr.  Bulstrode  estimates  the  saving  in  labour  at  2»,  per  day 
on  the  pay  of  one  man. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  March  4,  1868. — 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Present :  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Lord  Brid- 

rrt,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Vernon,  Sir 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  K.  Maedonald, 

Bart.,  Sir  T.  Western,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Acland,  M.P., 

Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Baruetr,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr. 

Bramston,  Mr.  Cautrell,  Colonel  Cballoner,  Mr.  Clive, 

M.P.,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Druce,   Mr. 

Edmonds,  Mr.  Brandreth   Gibbs,   Mr.   Holland,  M.P., 

Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Jonas,  Colonel 

Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randcll,  Mr.   Read, 

M.P.,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr. 

Shuttieworth,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr. 

Turner,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wells,  Major  Wilson,  Mr.  Frere, 

Professors  Simonds  and  Voelcker. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

Baldwin,   Thomas,  Earlswood,  Tarworth,  Ilocldey    Heath, 
Lincoln 

Bates,  John,  Umlwrleigh  House,  near  Barastaple 

Heart,  Charles.  Stow  Bardolph,  Down  Market 

Beer,  James  Henry,  20,  St.  George-street  Canterbury 

Bell,  Aneell,  The  Manor  House,  North  Kvme,  Sleaford 

Brandford,  John  William,  March,  Cambridgeshire 

Brnxner,  Rev.  George  £.,  Thurlaston  Rectory,  Hinckley 

Bulkeley,  C.  lUvers,  BcdylUyn,  Ruabon 

Cartwright,  Robert  Norton,  rCewhigrin,  Morpeth 

Casswell,  George,  Gosbertou  Bank,  bpalding 

Cox,  William  S.,  Sansom  Wood,  Calverton,  Nottingham 

Daintree,  John  Oaborn,  The  Grange,  Ideworth,  St.  Ires 

Danby,  Francis,  Middledale,  Driffield 

Derham,  William,  Tottenham 

Eden,  Peter,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Lancasliire 

Eggleston.  E.  J-^Great  Peatling,  Lutterworth 

Egglestou,  W.,  Winston  Magna,  Leicester 

freeman,  Edwin,  Chilton,  Thane 

Haig.  George  Augustus,  Pen  Ithon*  Newtown,  Montgomery- 
shire 

Hambleton,   Arthur  P.,   Uarley  Thorn,   Newcastle,   Staf- 
fordshire 

King,  Walter  John,  Ipswich 

Knight.  Joseph,  Glenparva  Manor,  Leicester 

Lane,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  B.,  Lilly  Hill,  Bracknell, 
Berks 

Painter,  Benjamin,  Burley-oa-the-Hill,  Oakham 

Parrott,  Edward,  Shirburn,  Tetsworth,  Ozon 

Perkins,  Walter,  Southampton 

Phipps,  filmer,  River,  Dover 

Piercy,  Rev.  John  Morpeth  W.,  Slawston  Vicarage,  Market 
Harborough 

Plant,  Henry  W.  C,  Barter  Fields,  Stafford 

Sanday,  George  Henry,  Holmepierrepont,  Nottingham 

Staveley,  John,  Dotterill  Park,  Driffield 

Straker,  Henry,  Riding  Mill,  Northumberland 

Stnbbs,  William,  Bickencote,  Stafford 

Summers,  Thomas,  inn.,  Crowgreaves,  Shifmal 

Swanwick,  Russell,  The  College  Farm,  Cirencester 

Timrnis,  Charles  Brick  House,  near  Stafford 

Turner,  Thomas,  Mltchfield,  Ross,  Herefordshire 

Wilson,  William,  Park  Farm,  Cholmondeley,  Nantwich 

Finances. — Lord  Bridport,  ehairman,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's  receipts 
during  the  oast  month  had  been  eiamined  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  by  Messrs.  Quitter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's 
accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  Feb.  29  was  £1,648  12s.  Id. 
The  arrears  of  subscription  are  considerably  reduced 
through  the  agency  of  the  Society's  solicitor,  hot  there 
still  remains  a  large  sum  in  arrear  from  members  residing 


at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  ihA 
the  Committee  recommend  that  the  secretary  lie  ntko- 
rizd  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  amount 
there  and  elsewhere,  if  necessary.  This  report  w« 
adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson,  ehairman,  reported  that 
the  forthcoming  number  has  been  unavoidably  delayed 
but  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in  the  hands  of  members  in  about 
a  fortnight.  The  essays  competing  for  the  Society's  prut* 
for  1868  have  now  been  received.  In  Class  V.— subjert. 
"  The  Preservation  of  Timber  " — there  is  no  competition. 
In  the  other  10  classes  the  number  of  essays  sent  in  is 
full  average. 

Implements. — Colonel  Cballoner,  chairman,  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  carefully  considered  the  series  U 
resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  imm- 
inent manufacturers  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  refemJ 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  follow  in? 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

(1.)  That  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  implements  to 
be  tried  at  each  Show,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  thorotgb  test- 
ing, it  is  desirable  that  a  further  subdirision  ia  the  daan 
should  be  made,  and  your  Committee  recommend  tits  adoption 
of  the  following  classification,  to  commence  in  1869 : 

I860.— Machine*  and  Implement*  for  tke  Hancst'»9  «/ 
Crop*:  Mowing  machines,  reaping  ditto,  haymaking  w»> 
hay  collectors,  horse  rakes,  carts  and  waggons,  liquid  smart 
carts. 

1870.— Fixed  Engine*,  worked  by  Steam  and  of  her  For*. 
and  Machines  for  Preparing  Food  for  Stock :  Ried  enfists 
chaff  cutters,  cake  breakers,  corn  crushers,  corn  mills,  W 
mills,  turnip  cutters,  root  pulpers,  steaming  sppsratas,  dairy 
implements,  bone  mills,  guano  breakers,  conrowe  mflU,  tik 
macliinery,  draining  tools,  flax-breaking  machines,  horse  gear- 

1871.— Machinery/or  tke  CnUieatian  of  ike  Lend  be  St*~ 
power  and  Traction  Engine*. 

l$72.—PoHubte  Steam  Engines  and  Uackine*  *** /*T 
meat*  for  Preparing  Crop*  for  Market :  Portable  steam  eoru**. 
thrashing  machines,  straw  elevators,  seed  shelters,  eon  ow- 
ing niachines,  corn  screens,  barley  hummetten,  cars  dryis| 
machines. 

1878.— Machine*  and  Implements  for  tke  Tillage  of  W 
by  Horee-power :  Ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  dod«eri>wn, 
cultivators  and  scarifiers,  digging  machines,  potato  digr*. 
drills,  horse-hoes,  and  manure  distributors. 

(2.)  That  it  be  considered  an  invariable  rale  that  the  t» 
of  each  elass  of  implements  shall  take  place  under  the  «p«- 
intendenee  of  three  judges. 

(8.)  That  the  prise-Hat  and  all  the  conditions  eesaeew 
with  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  implements  shall  be  psbW* 
at  least  twelve  months  beforehand,  and,  if  practicable,  aot  w 
than  tbelst  of  July  in  the  year  preceding  each  Show, 
shall  ot 


(4.)  That  the  trials  shall  commence  suftdemjy  early! 1st 
them  all  to  be  concluded,  and  the  awards  made  knows,  brf* 
the  opening  of  the  Show  to  the  public 

(6.)  That  at  Leicester  the  trials  of  tillage  iiapto^ 
worked  by  horse-power  shall  commence  on  Tfcanday,  tw  » 
of  July;  and  all  such  implement*,  if  intended  lor  trial,  an* 
be  delivered  in  the  showyard  not  later  than  Tnesdsy,  the  r- 
of  July. 

(6.)  That  a  pretiminary  trial  of  niaehinery  for  ths  saw* 
tion  of  the  land  by  steam  shall  take  ptoalLeiesster.auJ' 
selection  of  machines  then  made,  for  further  trial  after  hsnerf 

Mr.  Larking,  the  representative  in  England  of  tie 
Viceroy  of  %ypt,  having  expressed  to  the  Society  the 
great  interest  taken  by  his  Highness  in  promoting  w 
science  of  agriculture,  and  also  the  pleasure  denreJ 
from  a  visit  to  their  Show-yard  at  Bury  St.  tonj« 
during  his  short  stay  in  this  country,  ■nnounced  tfce 
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taiiety  of  his  Highness  to  offer  a  Prize  Cup  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Society  at  their  next  show  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that 
the  offer  of  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  a 
prize "  for  the  best  implement  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  by  steam-power,  combining  strength  with  simplicity 
of  construction,  for  use  in  foreign  countries,  where 
skilled  labour  for  repairs  is  difficult  to  be  procured,"  be 
accepted  by  the  Council. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

LucESTiB  Meeting.— Mr.  Thompson  reported  the 
desire  of  the  local  Committee  for  information  as  to  the 
somber  of  beds  required  for  judges'  lodgings,  which  the 
secretary  wss  directed  to  furnish.  Mr.  Torr  had  re- 
ported that  the  levelling-in  the  Show-yard  is  extremely 
well  done,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  had  been  asked 
for,  and  will  be  all  finished  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
new  road  is  all  gravelled  and  finished.  It  ia  recommended 
that  the  admission  to  the  Grand  Stand  shall  be  by  pay- 
ment of  2$.  6d.  eaeh  person  on  each  day  of  the  Show. 
An  application  to  admit  a  printing-press  into  the  Show- 
jsrd  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  for  sale. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Show-yaed  Contract. — Exhibitors  will  be  charged 
for  shedding  in  the  mauhinery-in-motion  yard  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  per  foot  for  the  25  feet  span  by  12  feet  to  the 
eaves;  and  3s.  6d.  per  foot  for  the  20  feet  span  by  10 
feet  to  the  eaves. 

The  plan  of  the  Yorkshire  horse-boxes  was  approved 
by  the  Committee. 

Vctbrikaby.— Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
Committee  have  received  the  report  of  the  Governors  of 
tie  Royal  Veterinary  College,  who  strongly  urge  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  efficient  inspection  of  all  imported  animals, 
and  the  establishment  at  the  ports  of  importation  of 
quarantine  establishments.  They  also  call  attention  to 
the  unauthorised  nee  of  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon 
ty  persons  in  no  way  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  for 
which  genuine  and  attested  veterinary  surgeons  should 
b  prepared,  and  the  incompetency  of  many  persons  who 
were  appointed  veterinary  inspectors  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cattle-plague.  To  remedy  these  evils  the  as- 
uitancc  of  the  Legislature  is  required,  and  both  on  this 
subject  and  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  imported 
animals,  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
"quest  the  co-operation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Included  in  the  general  report  is  a  special  report  from 
Professor  Simcmds,  from  which  the  following  extracts, 
listing  to  contagions  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
till  he  found  to  contain  matters  of  considerable  interest : 

"The  chief  event  of  public  interest  connected  with  veicri- 
aiy  science  has  been  the  complete  extinction  of  the  cattle- 
kgne,  notwithstanding  its  re-introduction  into  the  metropolis 
a  .two  separate  occasions,  early  in  the  year,  by  the  process 
bich  is  familiarly  called  *  stamping  out,'  and  by  the  isolation 
f  the  diseased  animals.  This  system  wan  from  the  first  ad- 
°*sted  by  the  Professors,  as  the  only  effective  means  for  free- 
»g  the  country  of  the  disease. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  public  opinion  has  at  length 
Uy  concurred  in  the  correctness  of  this  view,  as  thereby  an 
recteal  security  may  be  afforded  against  the  spread  of  the 
*gue  in  the  event  ox  its  re-appearance  in  this  country. 
*  No  case  of  the  malady  has  been  officially  reported  since 
ptember  7,  and  there  are  no  reasons  to  believe  that  any  ease 
» occurred  subsequently. 

"Alarms  have,  nevertheless,  been  raised  in  several  places, 
d  KHae  of  these  have  been  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Urinary  inspectors.    No  reflections  should,  however,  be  cast 

tb«  inspectors  in  consequence  of  this,  for  experience  has 
cved  that  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
uried,  and  so  little  diagnostic  of  the  true  nature  of  the 


malady,  as  in  cattle-plague ;  but  the  highly  infectious  nature, 
and  the  non-spontaneous  origin  of  the  plague,  are  undoubtedly 
its  abiding  properties.  Every  supposed  outbreak  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  investigated  through  the  established  data.  Malig- 
nant aphtha,  gastro-eoteritis.  and  enteric  fever  often  present 
symptoms  which  are  identical  with  those  seen  in  some  cases  of 
plague ;  and  as  these  diseases  have  been  more  than  usually 
rife  during  the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty  under  which  vete- 
rinary surgeons  have  been  placed,  when  called  upon  to  give 
prompt  and  decided  opinions,  has  been  considerably  increased. 
By  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  1  at- 
tended the  International  Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  held 
at  Zurich,  from  the  2nd  to  the  8th  of  September,  and  took  part 
in  the  discussions  upon  cattle  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
contagious  nature.  I  also,  by  the  request  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  made  myself  more  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Continental  cattle  traffic,  so  aa  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  risk  which  is  incurred  of  the  ^introduction  of 
the  cattle-plague  by  our  foreign  importation.  This  risk  is 
beyond  doubt  greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  railway 
system  to  the  extreme  confines  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  home  of 
the  pest.  Within  a  few  days,  often  less  than  the  ordinary 
period  of  incubation  of  the  plague,  cattle  may  be  conveyed 
from  Poland,  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Lower  Austria  to  Eng- 
land, and  bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  The  same 
facility  of  transit  has  widely  diffused  the  area  of  danger  in 
Bavaria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  &c. 

"  Countries  which  furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
supplies  are  now  rarely  free  from  the  plague,  and  at  this  very 
time  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

"  Among  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the  Congress  was  one  to 
the  effect  mat  the  experience  gained  by  the  great  spread  of  the 
cattle-plague,  during  the  last  two  years,  had  shown  the  nerfect 
inutility  of  every  means  of  clearing  a  country  of  the  disease 
short  of  killing  the  infected  animals  and  disinfecting  everything 
with  which  thgy  had  come  in  contact.  The  Congress  also  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  same  experience  had  incontestabiy 
proved  that  sheep  and  goats  were  highly  susceptible  of  the  in- 
fection of  cattle-plague,  and  that  in  numerous  instances  they 
not  only  contracted  the  disease  themselves  from  cattle,  but  had 
re-communicated  it  to  cattle  and  other  ruminating  animals. 
These  conclusions  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  country  there  are  still  many 
who  do  not  believe  that  sheep  can  become  affected  with  the 
cattle-plague.  It  should  be  further  stated  that  these  conclusions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  that  little  short  of  200  delegates 
from  nearly  every  Government  of  Europe,  including  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  several  schools,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  were  present  at  the  mectinjr. 

"  With  regard  to  other  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature  af- 
fecting cattle  in  particular,  I  have  to  observe  that  both  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  again  on  the  in- 
crease, now  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  cattle, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  plague,  nave  been  removed.  It  was 
observed  with  satisfaction  during  a  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tions alluded  to,  that  these  diseases  were  so  diminished  in  fre- 
quency aa  to  render  their  existence  in  the  country  compara- 
tively of  little  importance.  The  fact  ia  of  great  significance,  aa 
illustrative  of  the  plan  by  which  the  losses  hitherto  incurred 
were  greatly  lessened,  and  by  which  such  losses  may  hereafter 
be  diminished  if  the  disease  is  not  entirly  got  rid  of.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  pleuropneumonia  is  just  as  fatal  now  aa 
when  it  was  first  observed  in  England,  and  medical  treatment  is 
of  no  greater  avail  in  staying  its  progress.  Prophylactic  mea- 
sures are  alone  useful,  and  the  one  which  stands  before  all 
others  for  simplicity  and  effectiveness  is  that  of  preventing  a 
free  intercommunication  between  bovine  animals  when  suffer- 
ing from  the  malady.  As  compared  with  recent  years,  but  few 
cattle  or  sheep  have  been  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  and 
none  of  the  cases  call  for  any  special  notice  in  a  report  of  this 
kind. 

"  Several  animals  of  both  classes  have,  however,  been  kept 
throughout  the  year  for  experimental  purposes,  and  especially 
for  testing,  by  inoculation,  the  various  morbid  products  of 
cattle  alleged  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  plague.  In  the  recently- 
reported  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  Berwickshire,  where  the 
conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  directly  opposite  to  the  expressed 
opinions  of  the  Professors  of  the  Edinburgh  school  and  three 
other  veterinary  surgeons,  three  animals,  two  heifers  and  a 
steer,  were  experimentally  inoculated  with  matter  obtained 
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from  one  of  the  Berwickshire  animals,  hut  without  any  ill- 
effects  whatever  being  produced, 

*  At  the  present  time  some  experiments  are  being  conduoted 
for  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  length  of  time  the  cattle-plague 
vims  will  retain  its  infectious  properties. 

"The  failure  hitherto  of  the  inoculations,  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  the  virus  has  been  kept,  together  with  the  non- 
existence of  the  disease  in  the  country,  and  the  great  caution 
which  will  have  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  such  a  virulent 
animal-poison,  should  fresh  virus  be  procured,  increase  con- 
siderably the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  probably  prevent  its  being  now  obtained. 

"  Other  experiments  are  being  continued  to  test  the  supposed 
contagiousness  of  '  foot-rot*  among  sheep.  The  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  a  catching  one  is  of  ancient  date,  and  pretty 
widely  diffused ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  opinion  be 
positively  correct. 

•    "In  due  time  the  result  of  these  experiments  will  be  re- 
ported. 

M  The  experiments  with  the  small-pox  virus  of  sheep,  alluded 
to  in  mv  report  of  last  year,  have  shown,  that  after  being  pre- 
served for  nve  months  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  ivory  points, 
it  still  retains  sufficient  activity  to  be  used  with  success.  A 
tact  of  this  kind  is  of  much  practical  importance,  although  ex- 
perience may  have  shown  that  in  natural  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  fresh  sheep  may  occupy  with  safety  the  places  in  which 
infected  animals  had  been  kept. 

u  In  concluding  this  report  it  only  remains  that  I  should 
state,  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  my  attention  has  been 
officially  called  to  a  case  of  trichuriasis  in  a  pig.  The  for- 
midable entosoa  on  which  this  disease  depends,  and  which 
have  produced  so  sad  a  destruction  of  human  life  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  among  persons  partaking  of  infected  pork, 
would  thus  appear  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  this  country. 
To  what  extent  this  may  be  the  case  cannot  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained. The  pig  which  was  found  to  be  affected  by  this 
disease  was  reared  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
discovery  of  its  flesh  being  loaded  with  trichiniao  was  made  in 
time,  it  is  hoped,  to  prevent  any  mischief  being  done.  The 
case  is  under  investigation  by  the  order  of  the  Government, 
and  no  means  will  be  spared  to  dispel  the  mystery  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

M  The  person  who  made  the  discovery  is  a  practical  micro- 
aeopist,  and  as  he  had  preserved  portions  of  the  flesh  in 
vanons  antiseptic  fluids,  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure  a 
supply  of  it,  by  whioh  the  destructive  influence  of  these  fluids 
on  the  life  of  the  entocoa  may  be  tested  by  feeding  some  of  the 
small  carnivore  and  other  animals  with  the  tricninised  flesh. 
These  experiments  are  being  carried  on  within  the  College,  and 
the  results  of  them,  as  also  of  others  mentioned  in  this  report, 
will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1865,  Mr.  Ernes  was  aent  by 
the  Government  to  a  Veterinary  Congress  at  Vienna.  On 
his  return  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  report  to  the 
Society  of  the  matters  discussed.  This  report  was  re- 
ceived in  November,  186B,  and  referred  by  the  Veterinary 
Committee  to  Professor  Simonds.  The  paper  had  been 
mislaid  for  some  time,  and  Professor  Simonds  reports 
that  its  contents  principally  refer  to  the  details  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  are  of  little  present  in- 
terest. But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ernes  was  put  to  some  ex- 
pense and  trouble  in  translating  and  transcribing  these 
minutes  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  tie  Committee  re- 
commend that  £10  be  paid  to  him  for  the  trouble  incurred. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presented 
the  following  report  :— 

"  Professor  Voelcker  reported  that  he  had  received  three 
reports  on  field  experiments  on  Potato  and  Clover  culture, 
indicating  the  utility  of  mixing  phosphatic  manures  with  salts 
of  potash,  instead  of  using  them  separately,  thus  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  phosphates  alone,  or  salti  of  potash 
alone,  have  but  little  effect ;  whereas  the  combination  of  the 
two  had  produced  most  satisfectory  results.  This  has  been  es- 
peciaUy  the  case  with  respect  to  Clover  experiments,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Coleman  at  Escriek  Park.  That  this  is  not  an 
accidentia  result,  is  proved  by  similar  experiments  on  the  Con- 


tinent   Arrangements  have  been  made  for  farther  ield  expe- 
riments  of  a  similar  character  during  the  current  year. 

"  The  Professor  has  produced  four  papers  for  the  last  and 
forthcoming  Journal,  which  are  annexed,  vizn  in  vol.  iiin  pan 
2, 1867 — 1.  Field  Experiments  on  Boot  Crops.  2.  Competi- 
tion and  Nutritive  Value  of  AnthylKs  Vumertria  (LisY« 
Finger)  as  a  Fodder  Plant.  In  vol.  iv.,part  1, 1868-3.  On 
the  Solubility  of  various  forms  of  Phosphate  of  tune,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  different  States  in  which  Bone  Mantra  are 
used  in  Agriculture ;  and,  4.  On  the  Compoahjon  and  Nutri- 
tive Value  of  Trifolium  Striatum;  and  for  which  we  ask  tie 
usual  grant. 

M  Four  samples  of  Cake,  containing  traces  of  the  Carta 
Bean,  which  grows  at  the  Groe  de  Verd  Islands,  have  tea 
lately  forwarded  to  Professor  Voeloker.  This  cake  is  of  a  ykt 
poisonous  character;  one  sample  was  from  Sooth  Waka,aid 
two  others  had  been  purchased  at  HulL" 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Education.— Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  reported  the  names 
of  Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  ss  examiners  ia 
practical  agriculture.  The  number  of  candidates  entered 
for  examination  is  18.  The  examinations  wQl  take  pkc 
as  follows : — 
Tuesday,  21st  April.— Science  and  Practice  of  Agricoltwe, 

9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.    Chemistry,  paper  and  viva  voce,  2  pa/* 

4t  p.m. 
Wednesday,  32nd  April.— Mechanics,»10  a,m.  to  1p.m.  lad> 

surveying  and  Book-keeping,  £  p.m.  to  4  pjn. 
Thursday,  23rd  April.— Geology,  9  a.m.  to  11  ajn,  Vetoriasr. 

Science,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.    Botany,  2  p.m.  to  4  pja.  /  in 

voce  in  Agriculture,  morning  and  afternoon. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Committee  of  Selection. — Mr.  Thompson,  chair- 
man, reported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  tk 
the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Bansome,  of  Boltoa 
Hill,  Ipswich,  be  submitted  to  the  Council  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hudson.  Mr. 
Ransome  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson  srd 
seconded  by  Mr.  Randell,  was  then  unanimously  electe-J 
a  member  of  Council. 

Foreign  Cattle. — Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  having  mora 
that  this  Council  considers  the  recommendations  of  tlu 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  can  only  U 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  separate 
markets  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  all  foreign  fci 
animals  and  effectual  quarantine  of  aU  foreign  store  stwi 
at  the  ports  of  entry,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas,  and  tk 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  A  copy  of  the  mo- 
tion and  of  the  report  of  the  Governors  wss  directed  '■< 
be  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 


THE  FOREIGN  CATTLE  TRADE.— The  objeetof^ 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  being  mainly  to  increase  the  sp 
ply  of  meat,  it  is  an  apparently  simple  thing  to  ansae? » ' 
transmitting  the  dead  meat  instead  of  the  live  cattle,  n  J* 
animals  were  slaughtered  on  the  other  side  of  the  wit* !f 
amount  of  security  would  he  greater  than  if  they  in* 
slaughtered  at  the  porta  of  entry,  because  all  dang*  njo 
infected  hides,  blood,  and  manure  would  be  sroideo;  f« 
either  plan  promises  greater  security  than  the  ittporta&oe  i»j 
subsequent  free  movement  of  live  cattle.  The  pp  £ 
slaughtering  within  a  limited  area  at  the  port  of  entry  »* 
on  its  trial,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  inpon 
trade  will  be  interfered  with,  and  what  effect  the  sgan  tv 
have  upon  the  price  of  meat.  It  is  certain  thst,  *«■■* 
animals  are  killed  here  or  abroad,  a  large  onaatitf  of nwto 
certain  occasions  would  be  spoiled;  and  a eonsidertWj pr- 
of the  available  offal,  which  will  not  bear  ntt***' 
riage,  will  on  occasions  be  lost  to  the  poor  container.  ««£ 
is  also  a  great  difficulty  in  regulating;  the  supply  MCOrdlBi;, 
the  demand,  and  in  consequence  it  will  Ireaueatlr  l^Pf"  ~j , 
there  will  be  an  eicess  when  the.  demand  is  ^B™wl2Jjt 
deficiency,  depending  upon  weather  and  other  casses,  pree* 
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it  the  tisM  when  an  abundance  Is  necessary.  Such  nutters  of 
detail,  however,  do  not  particularly  interest  the  pubfio  as  eon- 
gamers,  or  the  nrmer  as  a  producer,  although  they  are  matters 
of  seriooa  importance  to  the  trader.  As  partioalars  of  com- 
merce they  will  in  all  probability  find  their  level,  and  in  time 
those  who  are  most  interested  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  aew  state  of  things.  The  important  question  for  the  agri- 
culturist is:  What  amount  of  security  is  gained  by  the  arrange- 
ment? sad  upon  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  that  an 


excess  of  confidence  may  lead  to  disastrous  results,  the  security 
depending  entirely  upon  the  absence  of  disease  among  the  im- 
ported animals.  If  infected  beasts  are  landed  In  our  country 


their  confinement  to  a  restricted  area  will  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  disease:  persons  who  are  engaged 
about  foreign  stock,  butchers  who  examine  them  with  a  view 
to  purchase,  and  salesmen  to  whom  they  are  consigned,  will  all 
of  them  be  similarly  occupied  in  the  market  for  English  stock, 
and  the  disease  may  be  thus  oonveyed  to  these  animals.  The 
risk  of  infection  is  much  lessened  bjr  the  system  of  slaughtering 
at  the  ports,  but  that  absolute  security  is  thereby  obtained  does 
not  appear. — Professor  Brown  in  ike  new  Journal  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society.- TAt  the  Farmers*  Club  last 
month  Professor  Brown  "  regarded  a  foreign  Market  as  a 
settled  question."] 


EDUCATION    OF    THE    PABM    LABOUBEB. 


TO  THE   XDITOK. 

Sri,— As  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  columns  wOl  con- 
tsin  s  full  report  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  yes- 
terday in  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  above  subject — a  discussion  in  which  I  took 
part  as  an  invited  representative  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Employment  of  Children,  Youog  Persons,  and 
Women  in  Agriculture — and  as  some  remarks  which  I 
made  in  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages 
in  different  parte  of  England  were  extensively  misunder- 
stood, and  even  their  accuracy  seriously  called  in  question, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me  space  to 
state  clearly  what  I  meant  to  assert,  and,  further,  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of 
giving  a  sound  elementary  education  to  the  agricultural 
labourer's  child,  by  the  irregularity  of  his  attendance 
daring  his  nominal  school-life,  and  by  the  very  early  age 
—eight,  nine,  or  ten — at  which,  in  many  cases,  that 
school-life  terminated.    I  traced  the  prime  source  of  this 
difficulty,  not  to  the  exigencies  of  the  farmer,  but  to  the 
poverty  of  the  parent.    I  stated  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 18s.  a- week,  which   I  am    credibly  informed  is 
the  present  rate  of  wages  in  Northumberland,  or  15  s.  a- 
week,  which  a  gentleman  in  the  room  told  me  is  the  pre- 
sent wage  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  10s. 
a-week,  which  ia  the  present  rate  on  the    Cotswolds, 
and   the    9s.    a-week   which    I    found  prevailing    to 
some    extent    in    the    Union   of    Newent    (containing 
parishes  in  the  three  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
end  Worcester)  is  a  difference  that  legislators  and  every- 
one else  who  approaches  this  question  must  bear  in  mind 
when  they  attempt  to  measure  the  ability  of  the  farm- 
labourer  to  provide  for  the  education,  or  to  dispense  with 
the  earnings,  of  his  child.    I  went  on  to  say  that  I  was 
aware  this  low  rate  of  wsges  was  in  almost  all  cases1  ac- 
companied with  an  allowance  of  cider,  valued  by  the  men 
themselves  at  la.  or  Is.  6d.  a-week,  and  that  I  found 
upon  inquiry  that  they  preferred  the  allowance  of  drink  to 
its  supposed  equivalent  in  money ;  nor  could  I  very  well 
resist  the  force  of  the  argument  when  a  labourer  at 
Xewent  put  it  to  me  in  this  shape :  that  "  when  a  man's 
work  ia  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day  on 
nothing  bat  bread-and-cheese,  a  drop  of  drink  is  very 
comforting/'      I  further  added  that  I  freely  admitted 
that  the  weekly  wage  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year 
is  not  to  be  token  as  the  average  measure  of  an  able- 
bodied  man's  annual  earnings  when  in  constant  work,  and 
that,  reckoning  harvest-money  and  piece-work,  I  had  been 
assured  that  in  Sussex  an  efficient  labourer  would  earn 
from  £40  to  £45 ;  in  Norfolk  and  Essex  from  £36  to 
£40  ;  on  the    Cotswolds  and  in  the  Union  of  Newent 
from  £32  to   £85   in  the  year,  supposing  him — which, 
however,  would  be  rarely  the  case— to  lose  no  time;  but 


that,  even  so,  there  was  such  a  disparity  in  the  earnings  of 
the  same  class  of  labour  in  different  counties  as  to  indi- 
cate a  wonderful  difference  in  the  social  condition,  or  at 
least  in  the  available  pecuniary  resources,  of  the  labouring 
man. 

I  am  afraid  that  none  of  my  remarks  on  this,  which  I 
felt  to  be  very  delicate  ground,  were  relished ;  and  I  was 
told  by  more  than  one  speaker  who  followed  me  that  it 
was  ground  upon  which  I  ought  not  to  have  entered  at 
all.  But  the  point  in  the  statement  which  called  forth 
most  comment,  and  was  met  with  the  most  vigorous 
counter-statements,  was  this — that  there  were  cases  in  the 
Union  of  Newent  of  farmers  paying  their  labourers 
at  the  present  time  no  more  than  9s.  a-week.  One 
gentleman  reminded  me  that  I  had  made  the  same  state- 
ment to  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  that  I 
had  been  contradicted  there,  and  that  I  had  retracted  and 
apologized  for  the  statement  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
Newent  itself.  I  quite  admit  that  wnen  I  made  the 
statement  before  the  Gloucester  Chamber  it  was  contra- 
dicted; but  the  contradiction  did  not  disprove  it,  and  the 
only  modification  of  it  that  I  made  to  the  Newent 
meeting  was  by  saying  that  I  was  glad  to  find  that, 
though  9s.  a-week  was  paid  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  to  justify  my  statement,  the  more  usual  rate  in 
the  union  was  10s. 

T  have  before  me  the  minutes  which  I  took  at  the 
various  public  meetings  which  I  held  in  the  union  of 
Newent,  the  information  contained  in  them  being  given 
me  by  the  landowners,  clergy,  and  fanners  who  attended 
them ;  the  accuracy  of  the  minutes,  which  were  read  to 
the  meeting  before  being  signed,  being  vouched  for  by  the 
signature  of  the  chairman. 

At  my  meeting  held  at  Redmarley,  for  the  parishes  of 
Redmarley,  Staunton,  and  Bromsberrow  (the  two  first 
being  in  Worcestershire,  the  last  in  Gloucestershire)  I  have 
it  upon  record  that "  the  standing  wage  in  the  district 
varies  from  9s.  to  10s.  a-week,  exclusive  of  cider,  which 
is  reckoned  as  worth  another  shilling.    One  gentleman 

S resent,  who  pays  only  9s.,  allows  his  men  to  buy  their 
our  of  him  at  a  rate  never  exceeding  10s.  a  bushel." 
The  men's  advantage  in  such  an  arrangement  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  flour. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Linton,  for  the  parishes  of  Linton 
and  Aston  Byham  (both  in  Herefordshire),  I  have  it  again 
upon  record :  "  Wages  at  present  are  in  most  oases  10s.," 
implying  that  in  some  cases  they  were  less.  I  am  certain 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  in  the  other  cases  they 
were  more. 

At  the  Newent  meeting,  at  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"  retracted,"  held  for  the  parishes  of  Newent,  Oxenhail, 
and  Pauntley  (all  in  Gloucestershire),  I  have  it  once  more 
upon  record  that, "  the  more  general  rate  of  wages  of 
an  able-bodied  man  at  the  present  moment  (Jan.  27th) 
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is  108.  a- week,  though  there  ere  cases  in  which  men  are 
receiving  9i.  "  and  one  farmer  present  admitted  that  9s. 
was  his  rate,  and  did  not  add,  as  did  the  gentleman  at 
Redmarley,  that  he  gave  his  men  any  special  advantages 
in  the  purchase  of  their  flour. 

I  itake  my  character  for  truthfulness  upon  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements ;  so  tar,  at  least,  as  this,  that  they  are 
reported  exactly  as  they  were  received ;  and  they  were 
received  from  the  farmers  themselves,  who  certainly 
could  have  had  no  motive  in  representing  the  wages  they 
are  paving  to  their  labourers  as  being  lower  than  they  are. 

I  admit  that  the  ground  is  delicate ;  but  it  is  not  ground 
of  my  making.  I  find  it,  and  I  have  to  deal  with  it  in 
attempting  to  suggest  any  practical  solution  of  this 
vexattssima  quastio  of  education.  And  though  I  was 
told  pretty  plainly  yesterday  that  I  had  introduced  an 
element  of  disturbance  and  unpleasantness  into  the  dis- 


cussion, by  touching  upon  what  I  ought  to  have  conai- 
dered  a  forbidden  topic ;  yet,  as  I  have  survived  the  nu- 
merous kicks  that  I  received — kicks  given,  1  confess, 
with  perfect  fairness  and  thorough  good  temper— I  shall 
not  regret  having  called  the  attention  of  the  tanners  of 
England  to  the  feet  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  one  main 
element  in  the  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  la. 
bourer,  and  that  where  that  rate  is  undulv  low,  that  con- 
dition, in  all  its  aspects,  is^proportionatelv  depressed.  I 
quite  admit  that  people  must  be  fed  before  they  are  eda- 
cated :  I  require  it  to  be  admitted  also  that  they  must  be 
fed  before  they  can  work ;  and  that  to  be  adequately  fed, 
they  must  be  adequately  paid. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Feaseb, 
Assistant  Commissioner, 
2,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  March  4. 


POTATO    PLANTING. 


It  may  be  presumptuous  io  adopt  the  above  heading ; 
but  as  the  forming  public  have  had  before  them  for  some 
time  Mr.  Maw's  rrue  Essay,  containing  "Results  of 
Experiments  on  the  Potato  Crop,"  I  want  to  disabuse 
potato  growers  of  its  real  value  as  a  guide  to  their  opera- 
tions. I  regret  to  say  that  I  depended  upon  newspaper 
reports  of  the  essay,  and  have  only  just  now  read  it  in 
the  Society's  Journal.  To  my  mind  it  proves  compara- 
tively nothing.  The  experiments  are  principally  carried 
out  with  the  Fluke  or  other  Kidney  potatoes,  the  late 
Red  being  the  exception.  We  have  no  description  of  the 
soil  upon  which  they  were  grown ;  nor  of  the  state  of  the 
soil,  the  weather,  or  the  seasons.  As  a  very  old  potato- 
grower,  I  know  from  experience  that  the  growth  of  the 
fluke  potato  and  other  Kidney  varieties,  is  quite  excep- 
tional. We  never  cut  them  in  dry  weather;  we  never 
plant  them  at  like  widths  with  other  varieties ;  their  scant 
haulm  will  allow  very  close  planting.  Wide  planting, 
t .  *.,  eighteen  inches,  is  sure  to  diminish  the  yield  greatly. 
Dry  seasons,  or  dry  soils,  are  highly  detrimental  to 
their  growth,  and  certain  destruction  to  the  cut  ones, 
and  nearly  so  to  the  small  ones.  Wrong  premises 
can  never  lead  to  right  conclusions.  "  The  Experiment 
on  the  Potato  crop"  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  the 
growth  or  culture  of  the  Potato  Crop,  speaking  generally, 
but  only  confirms  the  fact  known  to  most  cultivators  of 
Kidney  varieties,  that  they  must  be  planted  more  closely 
than  the  more  prolific  kinds.  The  Late  Red  appears  to 
be  one  of  these  prolific  varieties,  and  in  the  experiments 
far  outstrips  the  other  sorts.  The  popular  Regents,  the 
prolific  Rocks,  Snowballs,  Red  Regents,  Dunbar  Regents, 
Poor-man's  Profits,   Skerry  Blues,    and  other  best  and 

Prolific  kinds,  are  out  of  the  experiments  altogether. 
t  would  be  superfluous  to  write  upon  potato  culture  year 
after  year,  unless  to  correct  errors  that  may  be  propa- 
gated, or  to  diffuse  further  useful  information  that  may 
be  discovered  or  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Maw  states  that 
his  8  ox.  sets,  at  12  inches  by  2  feet,  will  give,  per  acre, 
as  follows :  Late  Red,  88  tons  19  cwts.  2  qrs.  251bs. ; 
Spencer's  King  of  Hakes,  84  tons  2  qrs.  141bs. ;  Queen 
of  Flukes,  SO  tons  5  cwts.  2  qrs.  91bs.;  Flakes,  21  tons 
9  cwts.  3  qrs.  191bs. ;  and  the  6  ox.  sets,  about  2  tons 
per  acre  less ;  and  of  1  ox.,  2  ox.,  and  4  ox.  sets,  about 
the  average  of  10  tons  less  than  the  8  ox.  sets — products 
almost  beyond  belief:  fancy,  39  tons  per  acre,  at  £8  per 
ton— £312 1  incredible  !  Well,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  let 
us  try  and  do  it.  In  my  paper  of  last  year  I  find  it  stated 
that  "  the  distance  from  set  to  set  should  vary  according 


to  the  variety  of  the  potato :  flukes  from  ten  to  twelre 
inches  apart,  Regents  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches, 
Rocks  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches ;  all  others  in  similar 
proportion.  The  less  growth  of  haulm  the  less  space 
apart,  and  vice-vers*."  "The  sets,  too,  should  be  of 
good  size,  and  not  abounding  with  eyes."  This  is  uroal 
in  the  district  from  whence  I  write ;  but  our  products  are 
more  like  9  tons,  including  seed  and  chats,  than  39  torn. 
We  can  report  several  experiments  with  ordinary  manures, 
applied  last  year :  in  two  of  them  the  proof  was  that  t 
fertile  soil,  well  manured  with  foldyard  dung,  was  not 
benefited  by  the  artificial  aids  applied,  i.  e.t  that  about 
4  cwts.  of  mixed  guano  and  superphosphate  per  acre  nuled 
to  do  good.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  quite  equal  where 
the  artificial  aids  were  omitted.  Another  experiment 
consisted  in  the  application  of  12  loads  of  good  dung  per 
acre  versus  3  cwts.  guano  and  1|  cwts.  superphosphate 
mixed :  the  latter  application  produced  the  best  crop. 
This  was  extended  over  thirty-five  acres,  half-manured; 
the  other  half  with  the  artificial  manures  just  named. 
Other  like  experiments  or  courses  of  manuring  proved  that 
upon  fair  loams,  under  good  tillage,  the  potato  crop  wu 
not  perceptibly  improved  by  liberal  applications,  either  of 
guano,  superphosphate,  blood,  or  other  manures.  1 
could  multiply  many  such  instances,  which  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  upon  a  fertile  soil,  weU-prepared,  the 

Sotato  crop  is  not  benefited  by  adding  artificial  aids  to  a 
beral  dressing  of  fold-yard  dung.  It  tends  to  increa* 
the  haulm,  endangers  the  tubers  to  the  potato  disease, 
injures  their  quality,  and  does  not  improve  the  yield.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  potato  plant  will  only  appropriate 
beneficially  a  given  amount  of  nutritive  matter  or  food. 
Too  little  manurial  aid  will  not  produce  enough  fermenta- 
tion in  the  soil  to  promote  its  full  development;  too  much 
will  act  like  an  overdose.  It  is  also  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  too  heavy  dressings — i.e.,  of  ^W-y»™ 
and  artificial  manures — may  in  a  degree  neutralise  each 
other.  It  requires  good  judgment  to  regulate  the 
management  of  the  potato  crop  to  make  it  most  advan- 
tageous and  profitable.  We  want  good  crops  of  fine 
"  ware"— not  a  large  bulk  of  coarse  and  scabby  quality. 
Too  strong  a  dressing  upon  a  good  and  rich  soil  will  often 
produce  a  coarse  and  almost  unsaleable  sample  and  much 
diseased.  The  best  samples  and  most  profitable  cropr ** 
produced  from  mild  loams,  under  good  culture  and  libera] 
manurings.  On  such  soils  I  should  recommend  a  dressing 
upon  ridges  of  7  loads  of  fold-yard  dung,  3  ew*'r^ 
Peruvian  guano,  and  1J  cwt.  of  superphosphate  or  u« 
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manure  per  acre,  mixed,  and  sown  along  the  ridge  imme- 
diately before  planting.  On  good  fertile  soils  I  should 
recommend  a  dressing  of  12  loads  of  fold-yard  manure, 
without  artificial  aids,  or  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  and 
2  or  3  cwt  of  superphosphate,  or  like  aids,  without  fold- 
yard  dang ;  the  fold-yard  manure  to  be  put  in  ridges, 
the  artificial  manure  either  in  the  ridges  or  sown  down 
cray  third  furrow  as  may  be  preferred.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  increase  both  these  liberal  applications  if  the 
soil  is  inferior  or  in  a  low  condition.  On  strong  loams 
or  loamy  clays  both  may  be  increased  with  advantage.  The 
farmer  himself  must  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  soil ;  the  above  are  sufficient  dressings  as  a 
general  rule. 

The  land  intended  for  a  potato  crop  must  be  in  good 
tilth,  admitting  no  exception.  I  think,  taking  the 
average  of  seasons  into  account,  the  best  method  of 
planting  for  considerable  breadths  is  upon  the  ridge 
system ;  the  manurings  are  thus  nicely  covered,  and  the 
sets  are  put  in  at  a  safe  depth  without  a  heavy  covering, 
bnt  so  as  to  exclude  both  frost  and  drought.  The  ridges 
for  flakes  or  light  haulmed  varieties  should  not  exceed 
25  inches  in  width,  and  the  sets  should  be  planted  about 
10  inches  apart.  To  be  whole  sets  of  good  size,  2  oz.  to 
4  or.,  any  larger  sets  (tubers)  may  be  cut  if  the  weather  is 
showery  and  soil  damp.    For  regents  and  like  sorts  the 


ridges  may  be  27  inches  wide  and  the  sets  planted 
12  inches  apart;  these  to  be  from  2oz.  to  4oz.  tubers 
(uncut) :  any  larger  ones  may  be  cut  to  form  two  sets. 
For  rocks,  skerry  blues,  prolific  reds  —  i.  e.  "  red 
regents" — and  all  heavy  haulmed  kinds,  the  ridges  may 
be  30  inches  wide  and  the  sets  planted  at  14-inch 
intervals.  These  being  free-growing  varieties  it  is  not 
absolutely  requisite  to  plant  such  large  and  good  sets, 
nevertheless  the  better  sets  the  better  crop-**nd  wisdom 
teaches  the  latter.  The  foldyard  manure  should  be  evenly 
spread  along  the  bottom  of  each  ridge,  the  sowing  of  the 
artificial  manure  upon  it,  and  the  planting  of  the  sets 
immediately  after  these  dressings ;  the  plough  closing  all 
up  in  its  regular  rounds — opening  one  ridge  up  and 
closing  another  down,  so  that  all  is  done  simultaneously 
and  expeditiously.  If  the  season  is  a  dry  one  the  ridges 
must  be  lightly  rolled  down.  If  foldyard  manure  is  not 
used,  ridging  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  artificial 
manures  may  be  as  beneficially  sown  along  every  second  or 
third  furrow  "  on  the  flat" — the  planting  as  above.  The 
time  for  planting  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  season,  and 
the  preparedness  of  the  soil  or  land  to  be  planted.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  wise  to  await  the  approach  of  warm 
weather ;  the  tubers  will  not  grow  till  the  soil  derives 
warmth :  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April 
is  the  usual  and  the  safest  time. 


A    REVIEW    OP    THE    PROGRESS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

[TBAHSLAZBD  IBOM  THE  IBHfCB.] 


Iatrodnetion— A  few  words  on  a  voyage  down  the  Rhine— 
Vitality  of  agricultural  institutions  of  Germany — Agricul- 
tural stations— Agricultural  schools— On  the  necessity  of 
establishing  superior  agricultural  instruction  in  France— 
Insufficiency  or  our  agricultural  societies — Union  of  science 
with  practice— What  ahall  be  my  contribution  to  the  Journal 
of  Practical  Agriculture  P— Experimental  fields— How  we 
understand  their  organisation— Programme  of  this  review— 
Chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology — Chemist™  and  animal 
physiology— On  agricultural  education— Reforms  indis- 
pensable. 

I  now  resume,  in  order  to  continue  it  regularly  from 
this  time,  the  review  of  works  on  agricultural  chemistry 
published  in  France  and  abroad.  Thinking  justly,  I 
believe,  that  it  concerns  the  enlightened  public,  to  whom 
the  "Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture"  is  addressed,  to  be 
kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  physiology  and 
chemistry  treated  on  in  their  relation  with  agricultural 
leience,  the  skilful  editor-in-chief  of  that  work  had  re- 
quested me  last  year  to  send  a  periodical  account  to  our 
readers,  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  chemistry.  This 
task  I  have  accepted  with  pleasure,  being  convinced  of 
the  services,  datly  increasing,  rendered  by  science  to 
practice.  Unforeseen  circumstances  have  prevented  me 
for  many  months  from  drawing  up  the  programme  which 
I  had  traced  for  myself,  and  have  been  obliged  to  suspend, 
almost  at  the  outset,  my  regular  contribution  to  the 
"  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture."  In  now  resuming,  no 
more  to  be  interrupted  in  future,  these  conversations  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  I  propose  to  point  out  precisely 
afresh  their  true  character,  their  object,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  intend  to  analyze  and,  where  necessary,  com- 
ment upon  the  researches  of  chemistry  and  physiology  in 
application  to  agriculture. 

The  works  that  for  many  months  have  kept  me  at  a 
distance  from  the  readers  of  this  Journal  ought  not  to  be 
without  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  preside  at 
this  review,  and  I  think  it  useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  it. 


Through  the  kind  introduction  of  M.  Monny  de  Mornay, 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  has 
commissioned  me  to  inspect  on  the  spot  the  organisation 
of  the  agricultural  stations  of  Germany,  and  to  send  him 
a  report  of  the  working  of  those  institutions,  the  services  it 
performs  amongst  our  neighbours,  and  of  the  interest  it 
would  excite  for  agriculture  in  France,  by  inaugurating  in 
that  country  the  creation  of  similar  establishments.  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  facilities  thus  offered  to  me, 
seconded  as  they  were  by  the  warm  reception  I  have  met 
with  in  the  different  regions  of  Germany  which  I  visited, 
to  make  myself  exactly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  the  organisation  of  the  agricultural 
instruction  in  that  country.  I  have  even  visited  several 
important  farms,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  magnificent 
Domaine  of  Salzmunde  belonging  to  Counsellor  Boise ;  in 
a  word,  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  by 
personal  inspection  (de  visuj  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  agricultural  art  in  the  lower 
Rhine,  and  have  returned  to  France  with  an  ample  harvest 
of  documents,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  will,  I  hope,  engage  the  attention  of  our 
farmers. 

Setting  out  for  Germany  with  the  thought  that  there 
was  much  to  do  to  impress  on  French  agriculture,  by  the 
instruction  and  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  an  impulse 
productive  of  valuable  results,  I  have  had  my  convictions 
on  the  subject  strengthened  at  every  step  I  have  taken ; 
and  I  have  returned  to  Trance  astonished  (this  is  no 
exaggeration)  at  the  vitality  of  the  agricultural  institutions 
of  Germany.  There  the  agricultural  societies  and  schools 
and  stations  are  flourishing ;  almost  all  of  them  are  well 
organised  and  endowed  with  incomes  and  grants  which 
allow  them  to  provide  largely  for  their  requirements.  In 
short,  I  will  confess,  that  on  seeing  these  perennial  in- 
stitutions so  effectually  patronised  both  bv  private  indi- 
viduals and  by  the  State,   I  could  not  help  making  a 
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melancholy  companion  with  that  which  exists  with  us,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  analogous  institutions  in  our 
country. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  painful  to  think,  and  almost  humiliating 
to  acknowledge,  that  a  great  nation  like  France  does  not 
possess  one  single  establishment  of  high  education  eom- 

Krable  to  those  that  are  found  in  Prussia,  Wnrtemburg, 
▼aria,  or  Saxony  ?  I  am  aware  that  the  formation  of 
an  agricultural  institute  is  under  the  special  consideration 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  we  hope  we  shall 
soon  see  the  disappearance  of  this  cause  of  the  inferiority 
of  French  agriculture. 

Nor  was  I  less  painfully  impressed  on  visiting  the 
laboratories  and  agricultural  experimental  fields  of  Ger- 
many. Everywhere  life  and  labour  without  noise,  but 
active  and  productive ;  trials  of  all  kinds  of  artificial  and 
natural  manures,  meetings  of  practical  and  learned  men, 
at  which  are  periodically  discussed  questions  in  the  order 
of  the  day,  of  which  we  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing, 
in  France.  Our  agricultural  societies  languish,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  some  of  their  members ;  our  agricultural 
committees  confine  their  operations  almost  exclusively  to 
the  distribution  of  prises  and  medals.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  of  a  nature  to  stamp  upon  our  agriculture  a  really 
fruitful  impulse ;  the  isolated  efforts  of  a  few  learned  men 
and  a  few  practicians  cannot  improve  the  situation.  It  is 
necessary  before  all,  that  the  mass  of  the  agriculturists 
shall  be  convinced,  by  facts,  of  the  extreme  importance — 
now  more  than  ever— of  cementing  the  union  of  science 
and  practice ;  it  is  necessary,  at  any  price,  to  instil  into 
the  habits  of  our  farmers  the  art  of  experimenting.  In  a 
word,  it  is  from  henceforth  indispensable  that  agriculture, 
existing  hitherto  almost  exclusively  in  our  country  as  a 
science  of  pure  observation,  should  become  at  the  same 
time  an  experimental  science.  By  this  means,  and  this 
only,  shall  we  arrive  at  better  returns,  more  largely  re- 
munerative, and  which  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
increase  of  labour  imposed  upon  the  cultivator  on  enter- 
ing on  this  course. 

If  the  foregoing  reflections  are  just— if  we  are  not  under 
illusions  in  endeavouring  to  impress  them  on  French  agri- 
culture—the deductions  arising  from  the  principles  above 
laid  down  are  easy  to  draw.  It  is  necessary,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  the  practicians  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  agricultural  researches  undertaken  in  the  labora- 
tories and  experimental  fields ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is 
of  importance,  as  was  stated  lately  by  M.  Lecouteux,  to 
at  once  set  on  foot  the  creation  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  experimental  fields  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  task  adopted  by  the  "Journal  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture" is  thus  clearly  indicated  in  what  concerns  this 
important  question.  By  its  "  Review  of  Chemical  Agri- 
culture" it  will  make  its  readers  acquainted  with  all  the 
scientific  works  that  have  treated  on  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  on  the  constitution  and  improvement  of  soils, 
on  the  study  of  manures,  forages,  &c.  In  stimulating,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  numerous  trial-fields — in 
giving  on  this  subject,  as  we  shall  do  very  soon,  the  neces- 
sary instruction  for  their  establishment,  the  direction,  and 
the  crops  of  those  fields— by  publishing  afterwards  and 
discussing  the  results  obtained  by  the  experimenters,  we 
hope  to  confer  a  real  service  to  French  agriculture. 

After  having  thus  precisely  stated  my  share  of  contri- 
bution to  the  "Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  it  re- 
mains for  me,  before  entering  upon  the  design,  to  point 
out  summarily,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  it  again, 
the  programme  I  have  adopted,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
I  shall  enter  upon  certain  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
question  of  chemical  manures,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  those  we  shall  have  to  examine.  Persuaded,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  now  exists  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture  of  engaging  in  the  scientific 


course,  proceeding  experimentally,  abandoning  the  tack 
of  routine  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  the  teaching!  of 
rational  experimentation,  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  pus 
over  in  this  review  any  important  fact,  and  to  pot  in  the 
foreground  results  properly  stated,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  come  to  us,  without  any  regard  to  the  question 
of  persons.  If  there  is  a  subject  from  which  should  be 
banished  all  impassioned  discussion,  is  it  not,  in  fact,  the 
scientific  one  P  In  such  a  matter  one  thing  alone  is  of 
importance— the  fact.  Is  it  well  or  ill  reported?  What 
degree  of  credit  ought  we  to  accord  it  ?  This  is  every- 
thing. The  critic  ought,  before  all,  to  strive  to  he  just, 
to  render  to  each  what  is  his  due,  and  to  sppreeiste  the 
facts  under  his  examination,  without  seeking,  in  the  san- 
dal produced  by  personal  attacks,  a  mesne  of  swskening 
the  attention  of  his  reader. 

What  I  say  here  on  the  subject  of  the  "Bevies'  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,"  the  editors  of  the  Journal  de- 
sign equally  to  apply  to  the  experimental  fields  and  the 
discussions  of  the  results  to  which  they  may  conduct. 
Our  task  will  consist  in  publishing  the  trials  made  both 
in  France  and  in  foreign  countrieato  stimulste  new  expe 
riments  as  numerous  as  possible,  to  register  the  results 
obtained;  in  one  word,  as  M.  Lecouteux  has  well  re- 
marked, it  is  a  vast  experimental  inquiry  we  wish  to  set 
on  foot,  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  goodwill  of  the  far- 
mers, by  laying  aside  all  personal  questions,  and  without 
making  ourselves  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  value  of 
such  or  such  improvements  before  the  facts  have  spokes. 
Free  from  all  engagements,  exempt  from  uU  preconceiTed 
ideas,  we  shall  with  warmth,  but  without  passion,  enter 
upon  the  examination  of  the  problem  of  ehemicsl  manures; 
we  shall  guide,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  the  formers 
who  express  a  desire  of  associating  themselves  with  our 
plan  of  establishing  trial-grounds,  leaving  to  experience 
alone  the  task  of  pronouncing  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
manures  which  are  becoming  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
farmyard  dung,  but  not  of  the  minerals — till  it  is  prored 
to  the  contrary — brought  forward  as  a  substitute. 

I  now  come  to  the  plan  that  I  propose  to  follow  in  this 
review.  The  questions  on  chemistry  and  physiology 
which  are  of  immediate  interest  to  the  fanner  are  numer- 
ous, and  for  greater  clearness  I  shall  group  them  under 
different  heads,  of  which  the  following  is  an  enumeration; 
and  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters  we  shall  fat 
establish  two  grand  divisions:  Vegetable  chemistry  sad 
physiology,  and  animal  chemistry  and  physiology. 

A.  TXOETABLK  CHEMISTRY  A.ND  PHY810L0QT. 

The  plant  grows  by  the  aid  of  the  elements  supplied  to 
it  by  the  soil  properly  so  called,  the  water  and  theat- 
mosphere ;  ail  the  observations  and  experiments  on  vege- 
tables should  find  a  place  in  one  of  the  following  est* 
gories,  which  will  constitute  the  outline  of  the  study  ot 
vegetation  i 

1st.  The  soil :  Formation  of  the  soil;  dismtegrstion, 
of  rocks ;  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soil ;  susIt- 
sis  of  soil ;  faculty  of  absorption  of  soil ;  produce  « 
soils ;  mineral  elements  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetable!, 
&c. 

2nd.  Air  and  water;  formation  of  ammonia  snd ni- 
tric acid  in  the  air;  dew;  frost;  hail;  composition  ot 
water ;  drainage ;  influence  of  atmospheric  agents  upon 
plants ;  action  of  light  and  heat ;  influence  of  eknuWi 
Ac.,  &c. 

3rd.  The  plant  i  Composition  of  vegetables,  snarysei 
of  ashes;  cultivation  of  plants;  germination;  sssuuus- 
tion ;  fructification ;  reproduction,  Ac.,  ftc 

4th.  Diseases  of  plants:  vegetable  parasites;  various 
changes ;  degeneration,  &c.,  &c.  .  . 

6th.  Manures  and  means  of  improvement:  Chenuew 
manures;  analysis  of  manures;  trials  of  manures;  •*• 
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jverimeatal  fields  established  in  France  and  abroad ;  re- 
s  -nits  obtained,  &c.,  &c. 

It  would  be  easy  for  ns  to  show  on  the  subject  of 
c- hemical  manures  how  far  we  an  behind  the  farmers  of 
(Germany  and  England,  and  to  prove  that  many  trials  con- 
sidered now  in  our  country  hare  for  a  long  time  been  in 
u  se  abroad.  Hie  rale  that  we  hare  marked  out  shore 
i^fll  necessarfly  restore  to  each  what  belongs  to  it. 

B.  AKIHAL  CHEMISTRY  AMD  PHYSIOLOGY. 

These  two  branches  of  agricultural  science  hare  for 
vtmt  years  made  immense  progress.  The  great  works  of 
Voit,  Pettenkofa,  Stohmann,  Henneberg,  Gilbert,  and 
Lawes,  fce.,  too  little  known  in  France,  bare  thrown  great 
light  upon  the  alimentation  and  production  of  cattle,  on 
the  assimilation  of  food,  the  formation  of  fat,  &c.,  and 
they  deserve  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  review. 
The  animal  lives  and  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  plant, 
sad  afterwards  restores  to  the  soil  the  matters  which  its 
organisation  has  enabled  it  to  assimilate.  We  shall  place 
the  analyses  of  the  works  relating  to  animal  chemistry  in 
the  two  following  divisions : 

1st.  Nutrition ;  analyses  of  forage  and  other  food;  pre- 
paration and  preservation  of  forage;  trials  in  rearing; 
relative  value  of  different  food  and  forage ;  production  of 
cattle  considered  in  relation  with  the  nourishment  and 
exterior  conditions  under  which  the  animal  is  placed; 
production  of  fat;  rearing  of  sheep,  pigs,  oxen,  and 
horses 


2nd.  Animal  products;  secretions;  meat;  chemical 
composition  of  animal  flesh;  modification  caused  by 
changes  of  food;  preservation  of  meat;  blood;  urine; 
bile ;  milk ;  analyses  of  these  substances. 

Such  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  outline,  vast  as  you  see  it, 
embraced  in  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture  considered 
in  its  two  extreme  divisions— the  plant  and  the  animal. 
To  enumerate  the  various  subjects  that  will  attract  our 
attention  is,  I  think,  to  draw  out  from  it  all  its  import- 
ance to  practical  agriculture.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
we  shall  not  embrace  in  each  of  our  reviews  the  field  of 
study  of  which  we  have  given  the  limits,  but  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  specify  clearly  from  the  first  the  subjects 
that  will  form  the  object  of  our  conversations,  in  order 
to  indicate  beforehand,  to  those  who  would  closely  follow 
us  in  this  study*  the  nature  of  the  subjects  we  have  pro- 
posed to  treat*  and  the  aspect  under  which  we  shall  con- 
sider them. 

Everybody  in  France  agrees  in  acknowledging  that 
agriculture  is  under  difficulties,  and  they  ascribe  this  to 
the  most  opposite  causes.     They  denounce  in  turn  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  the  increase  of  wages,  the  depopula- 
tion of  rural  districts,  the  state  of  the  public  roads,  &c., 
&c. ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  injurious  influence  of 
these  various  causes,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
attribute  a  great  part  of  the  evils  pointed  out  by  each  to  the 
state  of  superiority  of  our  agricultural  institutions  compared 
*Uh  those  that  flourish  amongst  the  nations  around  us. 
There  exists  in  France  no  superior  agricultural  education 
properly  speaking,  or  at  least  the  schools  we  possess  are 
>asaflicient.    Our  agricultural  societies  languish,  and  have 
not  all  the  proportion  of  influence  which  certainly  would 
belong  to  them  if  they  were  better  organised  and  more 
actiTe.    It  is  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  come  out  of 
tta  path  that  we  have  gone  in,  that  each  one  brings  his 
stone  to  the  edifice,  and  that  the  State,  the  communes, 
"ud  the  individuals  should  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
°f*  re-organisation  of  our  agricultural  institutions.    The 
***t  thing  to  do  is  to  establish  superior  agricultural  edu- 
c*t*on,  to  found  a  sort  of  agricultural  university,  richly 
^dowed,  to  provide  laboratories  well  furnished,  and  with 
^feasors  chosen  from  amongst  the  heads  of  the  contem- 
^tary  societies.    It  is  not  at  Versailles  nor  Grignon 


that  this  great  school  should  be  placed,  but  at  Paris,  the 
intellectual  centre  of  France.  It  is  an  error  to  urge,  in 
order  to  have  it  far  from  the  capital,  the  annexing  to  such 
an  establishment  a  farm  of  a  hundred  hectares ;  an  expe- 
rimental field,  or  even  a  simple  garden  would  be  suffi- 
cient. This  school  ought  to  have  for  its  mission,  not  to 
form  practical  agriculturists,  but  to  prepare  by  deep  scien- 
tific study  a  nursery  of  young  savans,  chemists,  physiolo- 
gists, &c.,  who  by  their  advice,  their  labours,  and  their 
writings,  would  disseminate  in  future  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  true  nature  of  agricultural  science  1 

It  is  necessary  in  the  second  place  that  the  agricultural 
societies  should  organise,  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  the  State  if  their  own  funds  are  insufficient,  cen- 
tres of  study  and  experiment,  analogous  to  the  agricultural 
stations  of  Germany.  A  better  organisation  of  the  school- 
farms  will  follow,  which  will  provide  for  agriculture  good 
foremen,  good  labourers,  agricultural  manufactures,  and 
better  informed  farmers. 

If  we  desire  to  raise  agriculture,  it  is  indispensable  to 
begin  by  marking  its  place  in  our  high  instruction ;  we 
must  engage  boldly  in  the  work  of  reforms,  impart  life  to  the 
agricultural  centres  of  the  provinces,  and  encourage  scien- 
tific works  that  have  for  their  object  agricultural  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  future  of  agriculture ;  and  to  those  who 
would  tax  us  with  exaggeration,  we  would  say,  "  Pass  the 
Rhine,  go  to  La  Manche,  examine  agriculture  in  Germany 
and  England,  visit  Bothamsted,  Hohenheim,  Proseau, 
Gottingen,  Tharaud,  and  you  will  return  convinced,  like 
myself,  of  the  necessity  of  acting,  and  of  doing  so 
promptly  in  the  way  that  we  have  pointed  out-  These 
are  vital  questions,  and  it  is  necessary  from  this  time  to 
discuss  them  freely,  to  acknowledge  when  we  are  deficient, 
and  to  endeavour  quickly  to  amend. 

We  shall  have  many  occasions  of  returning  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  do  so  without  fear  of  being  charged  with, 
repetitions,  because  our  conviction  in  this  respects  is 
founded  on  indisputable  facts. 

I.  Grandeau, 
Doctor  of  Sciences  and  Medicine. 

[The  Journal  has  already  stated  the  impossibility  of 
putting  in  the  foreground  both  high  scientific  and  prac- 
tical instruction.  The  latter  can  only  come  after  the 
other,  and  it  ought  to  be  acquired  by  degrees  in  the  best 
forms.  The  agricultural  institute  required  is  not  called 
upon  to  form  learned  professors  only,  but  men  who  will  be 
qualified  to  manage  large  rural  works.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  in  France  three 
regional  schools,  namely,  Grignon,  Grandjouan,  and  La 
Saussaie,  the  organisation  of  which  meets  specially  the 
wants  of  an  intermediate  class  between  those  pupils  who 
ought  to  form  the  agricultural  institute  and  those  of  the 
school-farms.— The  Editor.] 


WHAT  RABBITS  COST  THE  FAEMEBS.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Staindrop  Farmers*  Club  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  comparative  appetites  of  sheep  and  rabbits.  Two  hogget 
sheep  and  twelve  full-grown  rabbits  had  been  put  up,  and  fed 
for  six  weeks  on  oats,  cut  clover,  and  bran.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  found  that  nine  rabbits  in  captivity  ate  as 
much  as  two  sheep,  and,  of  course,  when  free,  they 
destroy  much  more  than  they  consume.  Some  estimate  may 
thus  be  formed  of  the  injury  done  to  tenant-farmers  by 
rabbits.  A  farm  on  which  900  rabbits  are  ahot  yearly  is  taxed 
far  more  heavily  than  if  its  tenant  had  to  maintain  a  flock  of 
200  of  his  landlord's  sheep.  The  sheep,  too,  would  be  useful 
in  fertilising  the  land,  whilst  rabbits  are  of  no  use  at  all  in 
that  capacity. 
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A    FARM    IN    CAYUGA    COUNTY,    AMERICA. 


Back  from  Cayuga  Lake  the  soil  assumes  a  light  character, 
with  some  local  exceptions,  although  still  what  would  be  called 
a  strong  loam.  The  following  example  of  successful  manage- 
ment belongs  to  this  portion  of  the  county. 

The  farm  of  Joseph  B.  Coon,  in  the  town  of  Aurelius,  is  two 
miles  southward  from  the  city  of  Anbnra,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  of  land.  It  has  been  under- 
drained,  partly  with  tile  and  partly  with  stone— not  generally 
with  parallel  drains ;  but  thrown  the  wetter  portions  witn 
such  branches  as  have  been  found  necessary.  The  owner  has 
not  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  miles  of  these  ditches— he 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  fifty  dollars  if  he  knew  the 
amount— a  hint  to  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in,  or  who 
are  now  conducting  draining  operations,  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  with  measured  charts  of  the  fields.  The  soil  is  mostly  a 
good  medium  loam,  but  a  smaller  portion  is  heavier  clay.  The 
owner  estimates  the  whole  form  as  worth  150  dols.  per  acre, 
and  has  been  offered  nearly  this  sum. 

The  profits  of  this  farm  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
crops,  the  number  of  animals  kept  not  being  large.  The 
order  of  rotation  is  corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  clover  three 
years — the  raising  of  clover  seed  being  one  of  the  most 
profitable  parts.  Hitherto  the  manure  has  been  spread  on 
the  grass  in  autumn ;  the  earlier  the  better ;  to  be  ploughed 
in  for  corn  the  following  spring.  This  mode  has  been 
found  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  where  we  have 
known  it  tried,  eminently  successful,  and  to  bring  uni- 
formly heavy  crops.  The  variety  planted  is  the  eight-rowed 
yellow.  The  product  during  the  past  season  of  extraordinary 
drought  was  only  eighty  to  ninety  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre, 
or  about  forty-five  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The  largest  crop 
that  has  been  raised  was  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  over  a  seventeeen-acre  field — some 
of  the  acres  yielding  as  much  as  ninety  shelled  bushels.  This 
large  product  shows  the  value  of  autumn  manuring,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  character  and  condition  of  the  land.  The  crop  is 
planted  in  hills,  in  rows  both  ways,  after  the  usual  manner. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  if  the  method  of  planting 
in  drills  or  in  hills  thick  in  the  row,  were  employed,  that  the 
eighty  bushels  frequently  obtained  would  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred— judging  from  our  own  experiments  and  those  of 
others.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  in  ploughing  the 
fields  for  different  crops,  no  dead  furrows  are  ever  made,  the 
ploughing  being  performed  around  the  whole  field,  throwing 
the  earth  out  from  the  centre,  reversing  the  process  next  time, 
and  throwing  it  towards  the  centre.  To  effect  this  object  well, 
the  field  must  be  drained  so  as  to  be  uniformly  dry  enough  for 
the  whole  to  be  ploughed  together. 

Barley  follows  the  corn,  and  wheat  succeeds  the  barley.  The 
latter  is  not  so  successful  nor  profitable  as  the  corn  crop,  the 
average  yield  being  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed 
is  sown  with  a  drill,  like  that  of  all  other  farmers  in  this 
region,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  three  pecks  per  acre,  and  at 
a  depth  of  two  and  a-half  inches.  The  Wicks  wheat  succeeds 
better  than  any  other  sort  that  has  been  tried,  the  old  Mediter- 
ranean being  entirely  discarded,  on  account  of  its  weaker  straw, 
greater  liability  to  lodge,  and  inferiority  of  grain.  This  supe- 
riority of  the  Wicks  wheat,  the  owner,  however,  stated  did  not 
exist  in  all  places.  In  fact  he  regards  it  as  a  local  variety 
adapted  to  particular  soils.  He  finds  the  two  sorts  to  ripen 
about  the  same  period.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
top-dressing  the  land  with  manure  after  the  ploughing  is  com- 
pleted for  sowing  the  wheat,  and  before  the  land  is  harrowed, 
would  have  materially  increased  the  wl  eat  crop,  as  well  as 
contributed  to  a  better  growth  of  the  si  cceeding  crop  of  clover 
while  small.  A  change,  indeed,  has  iv  st  been  adopted  by  the 
owner,  as  he  finds  the  manure  applied  to  the  corn  too  nearly 
exhausted  or  dissipated  to  be  of  much  1  enefit  to  the  grass  three 
or  four  years  afterwards,  and  a  part  or  all  of  the  manure  is  to 
be  hereafter  applied  to  the  wheat  grmnd.  The  practice  of 
harrowing  tne  wheat  as  early  in  spring  as  the  surface  is  dry 
enough,  was  adopted  last  spring  with  a  marked  improvement; 
the  harrow,  being  rather  coarse  and  heavy,  appeared  to  treat 
the  young  plants  very  roughly,  but  no  harm  was  done. 


Timothy  and  clover  follow  the  wheat— the  foment  tab  rate 
of  only  three  or  four  quarts  per  acre,  sown  ss  usual  with  the 
wheat  in  autumn,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per 
acre  the  following  spring.  After  the  grain  is  cat,  the  nw 
crop  is  allowed  to  grow  through  the  autumn  wife  bat  tittfe  or 
no  feeding— forming  a  good  winter  mulch.  A  proof  of  the 
value  of  this  winter  covering  was  shown  s  few  yean  sate, 


when  the  clover,  although  a  heavy  crop  in  autumn,  or  luge 
enough  to  cut  one  ton  per  acre,  was  allowed  to remsia rathe 
ground.  The  following  season  being  extremely  dry,  the  wi- 
dows on  the  adjacent  farms  yielded  a  very  meagre  crop  of  hay, 
while  this  gave  a  heavy  product.  The  next  year,  after  the 
harvesting  of  the  grain,  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay  is  eat  abost 
the  first  of  July,  averaging  a  ton  and  a-half  per  acre.  The 
second  crop  is  cut  in  the  autumn  for  seed.  The  work  ii  fast 
with  a  mowing  machine,  and  when  practicable  it  is  fan  uto 
the  barn  without  becoming  wet,  affording,  when  this  ii  the  cue, 
a  good  clover  hay.  The  seed  is  separated  by  mesas  of  itaiewa 
clover  mills,  the  owners  of  which  charge  one  dollar  per  mate 
at  the  present  time,  formerly  only  fifty  cents.  The  prods*  is 
from  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre— three  is  a  full  average,  u 
very  favourable  seasons  the  yield  has  been  as  high  uvt 
bushels  per  acre.  The  same  process,  namely, mowing  the  fat 
crop  for  hay,  and  the  second  for  seed,  is  continued  the  sot 
year,  and  frequently  the  third.  It  is  a  conunon  opaki i  that 
clover  seed  exhausts  severely  the  strength  of  the  lead-* 
opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  formers  in  the  country.  As 
clover  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  peas  sad  beaajit; 
should  it  exhaust  more  than  these?  The  proprietor  of  tins 
form  although  frequently  taking  three  crops  of  seed  in  msw- 
sion,  as  already  stated,  says  that  he  does  not  find  the  had  to 
deteriorate  under  this  treatment,  but  that  it  has  contained  to 
grow  better.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  lahoar  te 
securing  clover  seed,  after  a  good  cut  of  hay  has  been  tabs 
from  the  same  land,  renders  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  owner  w 
best  crop  that  he  raises.  The  third  year  the  clover  groand  a 
manured  in  autumn,  to  be  planted  with  corn  the  folwwii? 
spring,  and  the  rotation  repeated  as  before  stated. 

The  land  submitted  to  this  rotation  is  mostly  kept  «»J« 
cattle  and  other  animals,  separate  portions  of  the  farm  bang 
devoted  to  pasture.  About  a  dozen  cattle  are  kept  spro  « 
place — twice  or  thrice  this  number  would  be  P^Jjv? 
wintering  for  their  manure,  if  the  summer  feed  were  suweit. 
Two  good  teams  do  nearly  all  the  work  of  tillage,  one  oftlua 
being  a  powerful  pair  of  mules.  These  the  owner  tfauu 
more  profitable  than  horses,  and  where  more  than  oar ieaau* 
required  on  a  farm,  there  should  be  at  least  one  of  au» 
No  sheep  are  fed  on  the  place,  as  the  land  is  regardd I  too 
valuable,  being  suited  as  they  are  to  cheaper  and  moreluu? 
districts. 

Buckwheat  is  raised  partly  for  the  purpose  of  eitenaia^ 

2uack  grass.  This  tenacious  weed  is  eradicated  siiece»fiiuj » 
de  following  treatment :— Plough  well,  but  act  veryjwg 
early  in  spring;  keep  the  ground  mellow  by  means «  tw 
horse  cultivator  and  harrow,  till  about  the  first  of  Wy»  j* 
then  sow  buckwheat— a  half  bushel  per  acre  is  esoogh.  «■ 
peat  this  process  the  second  and  third  year,  by  which  tunes* 
quack  grass  will  be  entirely  rooted  out,  if  the  work  has  m 
well  performed.  The  whole  may  be  accomplished  in  a  saf 
season  by  ploughing,  cultivating,  and  harrowing,  if  *Br88^ 
tingly  pursued,  say  once  a  week,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  g»  • 
ing  plants  to  peep  above  the  surface.  . 

ror  pitching  hay,  Raymond's  double  clutch  elevator  has  m 
successfully  used,  m  connection  with  Hicks'  ear  and  raW 
running  just  under  the  peak  of  the  long  barn,  and  a^o0H?^L 
hay  at  any  desirable  point  throughout  the  entire  length, oy«* 
continued  motion  of  the  horse  which  raises  it.  It  *■  *™ 
found  to  work  with  great  ease  and  expediticn,  sad  ftsw  raw 
horse-forks  used  in  the  common  manner.  . 

In  concluding  these  sketches  of  Cayuga  counfrnrBJ"*L 
few  suggestions  present  themselves  relative  to  is»Pro^t 
which  might  be  made  in  some  points  of  farm  aj*BJJSe7^e 
The  importance  of  underdraining  is  well  ""^"^jjfy 
fyisis  of  success,  and  thousands  of  miles  have  been  alw 
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in  this  region.  A  larger  use  of  clow,  as  an  enricher  and 
loosener,  would  be  better  on  many  farms.  A  heavier  needing 
would  also  be  an  improvement,  measured  experiment  showing 
that  the  increased  product  more  than  repays  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional seed,  while  the  growth  is  finer  ana  less  rind  and  woody. 
Many  pood  farmers  so  w  a  peck  per  acre,  and  unless  the  surface 
soil  is  in  fine  condition,  so  as  to  produce  free  germination  and 
growth,  a  larger  amount  would  not  he  too  much.  Top-dressing 
wheat  fields  with  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing  greatly  assists 
the  joong  clover,  and  also  increases  the  amount  of  wheat. 
Cultiratora  variously  estimate  this  increased  amount  from  five 
to  ten  bushels  per  acre.  One  said  that  he  thought  it  doubled 
the  wheat  crop.  It  is,  however,  objected  to,  where  the  land  is 
already  quite  rich,  aa  producing  too  much  straw.  Some  means 
should  be  devised  for  obviating  this  objection,  both  on  account 
of  the  young  clover,  and  the  protection  afforded  against  winter- 
killing. Probably  those  new  varieties  of  wheat,  Known  as  the 
Wicks  and  Treadwell,  would  be  less  objectionable  than  the  old 
Mediterranean.  The  corn  crop  might  be  increased  in  three 
ways—by  more  frequently  passing  the  cultivator,  by  drill- 
planting,  and  by  autumn-manuring.  A  good  manager  informed 
as  that  by  cultivating  his  field  once  a  week  as  long  as  the  crop 
woold  admit,  thus  keeping  the  crust  broken  and  the  soil  clean 
and  perfectly  mellow  at  all  times,  he  had  largely  added  to  the 
product.  By  drill-planting  the  average  increase  is  about 
twenty-five  per  cent. ;  we  have  found  it  in  some  cases  to  be 
much  larger.  The  large  products  which  we  have  mentioned 
—inch,  for  example,  as  those  from  the  fields  of  David  Anthony 
aad  Joseph  Coon — might  in  this  way  be  easily  run  up  to  one 
hondred  bushels  per  acre.  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  finds 
this  increase  sufficient  to  overbalance  largely  the  slight  addi- 
tional labour  in  hoeing,  while  the  fodder  is  nearly  doubled. 
Applying  manure  to  grass  in  autumn,  to  plough  under  for 
corn  the  following  spring,  doubles  the  value  of  the  manure, 
ud  increases  the  crop  largely. 

The  examples  we  have  given  of  course  for  exceed  the  average 
obtained  by  farmers ;  but  it  is  obvtons  that  by  a  fair  use  of  the 
best  means,  a  large  revenue  may  be  obtained  from  the  land — 
more  particularly  by  underdraining,  turning  in  clover,  saving 
tad  applying  manure,  and  careful  and  energetic  management 


generally.    Take  the  following  estimate,  founded  on  the  usual 

five-year  course : —                "  Dols. 

20  acres  corn,  70  bushels  per  acre,  1,400  bushels    .    .  1,400 

20  do.    barley,  SO    do.      do.         600    do.        .    :  GOO 

20  do;    wheat,  25    do.      do.         600    do.       .    .  1,250 

20  do.    meadow,  2  tons     do.           40  tons.        .    .  450 

20  do.    pasture,  worth 800 

4,000 
2,000 


Taxes,  labour,  and  expenses 

Profit,  as  revenue  from  land 2,000 

which  is  equal  to  7  per  cent,  on  285  dols.  per  acre. 

On  200  acres,  well  managed,  with  a  full  supply  of  machinery, 
and  worked  with  a  suitable  division  of  labour,  the  following 
estimate  would  be  a  fair  one  :— 

200  acres      .  8,000 

Labour,  taxes,  &c.         ......       3,000 

5,000 
The  amounts  of  the  crops  in  the  above  estimate  are  less  than 
the  average  actually  obtained  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  ; 
the  prices,  always  varying,  are  lower  than  frequently  exist, 
and  with  a  combination  of  all  the  advantages  and  points  of 
pood  management  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  would  often 
Be  exceeded.  Much  will  of  course  depend  on  Tin  mam  and 
the  management.  The  net  profits  in  this  estimate  are  not 
greater  than  those  which  have  been  reached  by  some  of  the 
farmers  we  have  named  in  this  article,  and  they  show  conclu- 
sively that  wealth  may  be  accumulated  by  good  farming  as  well 
as  by  other  business.  A  surplus  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
laid  up  and  continually  placed  on  interest,  would  amount  in  forty 
years—that  is,  in  a  life  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  years — to 
no  leas  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand for  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
accumulated  interest.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  very 
few  succeed  in  obtaining  the  profits  which  we  have  estimated. 
An  object  of  these  notices  and  estimates  is  to  stimulate  the 
great  mass  to  a  higher  degree  of  improvement  and  profit.— 
Albany  Cultivator. 


FARMING  CUSTOMS  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  was  recently  held  at  Lichfield,  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen 
is  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  questions  of  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes,  and  the  agricultural  customs  and  cove- 
aaota  of  Staffordshire.  Several  agents  for  large  estates  and 
farmers  from  various  parts  of  the  county  were  present. 

In  introducing  the  question  of  Farming  Customs  and  Cove- 
naats  of  Staffordshire,  Mr.  Mat,  of  Elford,  said  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  it  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Mark 
Une  Eepreu,  referring  to  an  Essay  of  Messrs.  Cadle  and 
Babb  of  Gloucester.  It  appeared  that  these  gentlemen  were 
the  fortunate  writers  of  a  prue  essay  for  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Journal,  on  the  "  Farming  Customs  and  Covenants  of  the 
different  counties  of  England."  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  being  anxious  to  give  the  outline  of  a 
general  lease,  advised  their  editor,  Mr.  Frere,  to  request 
Messrs.  Cadle  and  Bubb  to  communicate  with  the  different 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  asking  for  further  imformation.  It 
was  thought  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  the  easay, 
if  thus  perfected,  would  be  highly  valuable  and  interesting  to 
all  connected  with  agriculture,  in  its  practical  or  legal  bear- 
ings. Mr.  May  said  that,  thinking  the  accoun  t  of  Stafford- 
diire  very  meagre  and  lacking  some  jmportant  items,  he  ven- 
tared  to  submit  to  the  meeting  an  improved  statement.  The 
reading  of  this  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  the  gentle- 
men from  the  north  and  east  of  the  county  objecting  to  some 
of  the  customs  which  were  stated  to  be  in  use  in  the  sonth  of 
the  county.  Ultimately  the  amended  statement  was  disap- 
proved o4  and  Mr.  May  was  requested  to  write  out  a  fair 


copy,  and  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Masfen,  the  vice-chairman  of 
theChamber,  for  his  approval,  and  with  a  request  that  he  would 
immediately  forward  it  to  Mr.  Frere,  asking  him  to  insert  it 
in  the  next  number  of  his  Journal.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  amended  statement :— "  The  farms  are  usually  let  on 
annual  agreement,  the  entry  being  at  Lady-day.  A  twelve 
months1  notice  to  quit  is  being  introduced.  The  incoming 
tenant  pays  for  all  necessary  acts  of  husbandry  done  on  the  farm ; 
for  the  young  seeds,  if  not  stocked  after  the  1st  of  November  ; 
for  a  proper  proportion  of  the  unconsumed  liay  and  straw, 
the  growth  ot  the  previous  year,  if  properly  ricked  and 
thatched— two- thirds  of  the  market  value  of  the  hay,  and  one- 
third  of  the  market  value  of  the  straw.  Allowance  is  made  for 
lime  and  raw  bones  extending  over  three  years ;  and  on  many 
of  the  largest  estates,  under  recent  agreements,  purchased 
manures  applied  to  roots  and  grass  consumed  on  the  form,  and 
for  part  of  the  purchased  corn  and  cake,  if  consumed  by 
sheep  and  cattle,  are  allowed  for.  Draining  is  usually  done 
by  the  tenant,  the  landlord  finding  pipes.  An  allowance  is 
made  for  this,  extending  over  four  years ;  but  if  the  tenant 
pay  for  the  whole,  seven  years  are  allowed.  Repairs  of  build- 
lira,  gates,  fences,  &c.,  done  by  tenant,  landlord  finding  mate- 
rials in  the  rough.  The  outgoing  tenant  takes  an  away-going 
crop  of  wheat,  the  breadth  sown  Deing  in  proper  proportion  to 
the  rotation  adopted,  usually  two-thirds  after  a  dead  fallow, 
and  one-half  after  a  ley  or  brush  crop,  less  the  reaping  and 
weeding.  Game  usually  reserved  by  landlord,  and  on  the  best- 
managed  estates  tenants  are  allowed  to  kill  rabbits  from  No- 
vember to  April." 
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FARMING  CUSTOMS  AND  COVENANTS. 


"  The  Customs  and  Covenants  of  England/'  as  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
would  promise  to  become  a  paper  of  some  value.  Still, 
the  chief  weight  of  such  an  article  must  depend  upon 
its  continuation  or  adaptation  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Pusey1!  Committee  of  1848  so  thoroughly  exhausted 
the  subject,  with  the  most  competent  witnesses  called 
from  each  district,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
cope  with  this  inquiry  in  its  entirety.  The  prize  essayists, 
however,  are  to  be  commended  for  the  step  they  have 
taken  in  inviting  the  several  counties  to  revise  their 
reports;  although,  so  far,  but  few  such  examinations 
would  appear  tto  have  been  entered  on.  Even  in 
Gloucestershire,  when  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  authors,  the  discussion  was  but  partial  and 
imperfect,  and  Staffordshire  stands  almost  alone  in 
setting  an  example  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow 
elsewhere.  Here,  Mr.  May,  a  well-known  agriculturist, 
considering  Messrs.  Cadle  and  Bubb's  account  "very 
meagre  and  lacking  some  important  items,"  set  himself 
to  work  to  prepare  an  improved  statement,  which  in  turn 
he  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  his  brother-farmers.  A 
debate  ensued  over  this,  and  certain  objections  were 
raised,  the  amended  report  being  further  amended  until 
considered  fit  for  publication  in  the  Royal  Society's 
Journal,  It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  customs  of 
1868  with  those  spoken  to  just  twenty  years  since, 
although,  as  might  be  expected,  there  has  been  no  very 
material  alteration  in  the  interim.  The  farms  are  still  let 
on  annual  agreement,  with  entry  at  Lady-day;  the 
incoming  tenant  pays  for  certain  acts  of  husbandry,  for 
the  grass-seeds,  and,  according  to  Mr.  May,  for  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  unconsumed  hay  and  straw,  whereas 
Mr.  Chawner  says  for  the  hay  and  straw  that  may  be  on 
the  farm  at  the  time.  Braining  continues  to  be  done  by 
the  occupier,  the  landlord  finding  the  pipes;  and 
the  outgoing  tenant  still  claims  about  the  same  share 
of  the  wheat  crop — two-thirds  after  a  naked 
fallow,  and  half  of  what  is  termed  a  brush 
crop,  or  one  taken  after  clover,  roots,  or  green  crops  of 
any  description.  Any  material  difference  in  the  two 
statements  is  especially  encouraging,  and  here  it  is  that 
the  twin-essayists  should  surely  make  their  strong-hold. 
"  Have  you,  Mr.  Chawner  was  asked  in  the  spring  of 
1848  "  any  compensation  for  the  use  of  artificial  food  or 
artificial  manure,  or  drainage,  in  Staffordshire  ?  No,  the 
tenants  fall  back  upon  the  custom  of  the  district ;  and 
those  customs  probably  were  fixed  when  nothing  was 
known  of  artificial  food  or  artificial  manure.  Is  there 
any  custom  to  allow  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  marl- 
ing ?  No,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Is  there  any  custom  to 
allow  compensation  to  a  tenant  for  the  application  of 
artificial  manure  of  any  description  ?  None  whatever. 
Is  there  any  other  custom  as  between  incoming  and  out* 
going  tenant,  than  the  one  to  which  you  have  referred ; 
namely,  the  compensation  for  seeds,  and  for  straw  and 
hay  ?  No,  I  cannot  remember  any  other.  Has  this  cus- 
tom to  which  you  speak  prevailed  for  as  long  a  period  as 
you  can  recollect  ?  Yes,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
custom  that  I  know  of."  In  1848,  there  were  thus  no 
allowances,  or  as  the  witness  puts  it  in  another  place,  no 
custom  that  afforded  the  tenants  sufficient  protection  to 
induce  them  to  farm  so  highly  as  they  would  otherwise 
do.  Whereas  now  we  hear  that  allowance  is  made  for 
lime  and  raw  bones  extending  over  three  years,  and  on 


many  large  estates,  under  recent  agreements,  purchased 
manures  applied  to  roots  and  grass  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  for  part  of  the  purchased  corn  and  cake  and  so  forth. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Chawner  to  say,  that  when  before 
the  Committee,  he  recommended  that  artificial  manures, 
and  artificial  food  should  be  paid  for  pro  ratd,  "without 
consulting  the  landlord ;  but  there  is  one  little  item  in 
the  essay  of  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Bubb,  as  revised  by  Mr. 
May,  and  then  approved  by  Mr.  Masfen,  that  we  feu 
had  but  little  consideration  twenty  years  since :— "  0a 
the  best  managed  estates  tenants  are  allowed  to  kill  rab- 
bits from  November  to  April."  There  could  be  Beared? 
anything  more  politic  than  that  the  compilers  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Covenants  as  set  forth  in  1&68,  should  com- 
pare these  with  the  evidence  of  1848.  We  night  trace 
the  progress  of  agriculture  by  such  a  means,  as  showing 
where  the  allowances  have  been  extended,  and  the  rabbi'.* 
have  been  diminished. 

Curiously  enough,  the  customs  of  Staffordshire  came 
under  consideration  at  the  Lent  Assizes  only  last  month, 
where  an  action  was  tried  between  landlord  and  tenant 
that  smacks  more  of  a  raid  in  some  new  country  than  the 
usages  of  Old  England.  According  to  the  opening-sad 
the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff— in  the  year  1866  the  de- 
fendant applied  to  Mr.  Tongue  to  let  to  him  two  small 
pieces  of  pasture-land  for  grazing  horses.  Mr.  Tongue 
consented  to  let  the  land  on  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  not  be  broken  up  into  arable-land,  bat  used 
as  pasture-land  only.  In  September,  1866,  Mr.Ixmj. 
for  the  plaintiff,  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  quit  at  Lad*  • 
day,  1867,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  land 
was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction.  The  defendant  was  pre- 
sent, and  heard  the  land  described  as  meadow-knd.  Tfc 
land  was  not  Bold ;  and  after  the  auction  Mr.  Aston,  the 
defendant,  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  his 
tenancy ;  but  this  Mr.  Long  declined  to  grant.  tac* 
diately  afterwards,  in  defiance  of  an  express  stipulation  to 
the  contrary,  and  of  remonstrances  addressed  to  him,  he 
ploughed  the  land  and  sowed  it  with  wheat.  This  he  did 
in  his  own  wrong;  and,  therefore,  when  he  vacated  the 
land  at  Lady-day,  1867,  he  had  no  claim  to  the  wheat. 
Mr.  Tongue  took  possession,  and  when  the  wheat  was  q« 
he  engaged  reapers  to  cut  and  garner  it.  While  they  were 
so  engaged  the  defendant  came  down  with  upwards  cf 
thirty  men,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  fences,  and  took 
away  more  than  one-half  of  the  wheat,  threatening  at  the 
same  time  to  murder  anyone  who  resisted  him!  The 
main  point  of  the  defence  was  custom  of  country.  The 
defendant,  who  was  himself  examined,  claimed  one-half  of 
the  crop  of  wheat,  and  he  took  away  two  loads  of  wheal 
accordingly ;  while  he  considered  that  "  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usages  of  good  husbandry  sal 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  convert  into  arable- 
land  fields  which  had  been  two  years  clover-root,  f* 
twenty  years  the  land  in  question  hsd  been  arable- 
land."  Mr.  Lowe,  a  tenant-farmer,  also  called  for  the 
defence,  said :  ••  The  defendant  had  not  acted  at  Tariasft 
with  the  custom  of  the  country  in  ploughing  the  land. 
The  custom  of  the  country  was  that  the  outgoing  teatal 
should  have  one-half  of  the  crops :  but  in  the  case  « 
small  holdings  and  accommodation  land,  like  the  present, 
for  which  an  exceptionally  high  price  was  paid,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  the  outgoing  tenant  to  take  tw 
whole  of  the  crops."  There  would  have  been  sap* 
material  for  consideration  here,  but  for  the  defend*" 
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hiring  clearly  broken  his  agreement,  which  would  of 
coarse  over-ride  any  nun  custom,  or,  as  the  judge  puts  it, 
"The  custom  of  country  could  not  then  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  plaintiff's  right."  The  case,  however,  is 
altogether  one  of  some  interest,  as  showing  a  greater  dis- 
position to  admit  the  force  of  Agricultural  Custom  than 
is  often  evinced  from  the  Bench.  "  If,"  as  his  Lordship 
said,  "  the  jury  thought  that  the  laud  was  let  with  per- 
mission  to  plough  and  sow  it,  they  would  consider  whether 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  for  a  tenant  for  one 


year  to  take  one-half  of  the  crops  at  harvest-time." 
Under  certain  conditions  we  have  already  called  evidence 
to  show  that  he  may,  although  we  doubt  whether  any 
such  a  custom  could  be  properly  enforced  by  right  of 
might  and  threats  of  murder.  Bat  custom  cannot  be  too 
clearly  defined,  and  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Masfen,  and  their 
fellows  have  done  essential  service  by  the  movement  they 
have  just  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  matter  has  not  been  taken  up  more 
generally. 


NEW    PROCESS    FOB    DISSOLVING    BONES    USED    AS    A    FERTILIZER. 


The  importance  of  phosphates,  such  as  common  bones, 
as  fertilisers,  especially  in  grain  culture,  could  hardly  be 
extolled,  and  it  would  be  presuming  upon  the  intelligence 
of  our  fanners  to  say  more  than  to  recommend  its  prac- 
tical application.  There  exist  however  some  obstacles 
which  yet  prevent  waste  bones  (nearly  always  cheap  and 
within  easy  reach)  from  being  generally  used.  The  great 
distances  in  the  far  West,  and  other  inconveniences, 
reader  their  purchase  in  powder  form  expensive,  and  for 
grinding  them  at  home  or  dissolving  them  in  acid  there  is 
itiil  less  chance. 

Professor  Ilienhof,  in  Russia,  has  however  lately  dis- 
covered a  method  for  dissolving  them,  which  must  prove 
highly  economical  and  suitable  in  unsettled  countries, 
where,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  forests,  wood 
ss&ei  are  cheaply  secured— indeed,  are  almost  always 
ready  at  hand.  This  new  process  of  treating  bones  con- 
ask  of  mixing  them  with  wood  ashes  and  slaked  caustic 
lime,  and  keeping  the  mixture  constantly  moist.  As  in 
the  preparation  of  lye  for  manufacturing  soap,  the  alka- 
line carbonates  in  the  ashes,  such  as  carbonate  of  potassa, 
are  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime  converted  into  free 
caustic  potassa,  attacking  and  quickly  dissolving  the  bones. 

The  following  practical  example  will  illustrate  the  neces- 
avrj  proceeding :  Suppose  the  wood  ashes  to  contain  about 
10  per  eent.  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  that  4,000  lbs.  of 
hones  are  to  be  worked  up ;  then  we  take  4,000  lbs.  of 
uhes,  600  lbs.  of  caustic  lime,  and  400  to  500  lbs.  of 


water.  A  ditch,  some  two  feet  deep,  of  such  width  and 
length  as  to  hold  6,000  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  is  dug,  and 
near  it  a  second  ditch,  being  some  25  per  cent,  larger, 
and  both  lined  with  boards.  The  lime  is  then  slaked, 
and,  when  crumbled  to  a  powder,  mingled  with  the  wood 
ashes ;  and  2,000  lbs.  of  bones,  piled  up  in  layers,  and 
covered  up  with  the  mass  in  the  smaller  ditch  j  3,600 
lbs.  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  left  to  itself.  From 
time  to  time  small  quantities  of  water  are  added,  to  keep 
the  mass  moist.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  bones 
are  so  far  decomposed  that  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers  they  are  soft  and  crumble,  the  second  portion — 
».*.,  the  other  2,000  lbs.  of  bones— is  brought  into  the 
larger  ditch,  and  covered  in  layers  with  the  first  mass, 
and  left  to  decompose. 

.  Alter  the  whole  mass  has  undergone  decomposition,  it 
is  suffered  to  dry,  by  removing  it ;  and,  lastly,  to  facili- 
tate its  reduction  to  powder,  mixed  with  4,000  lbs.  of  dry 
turf,  or  some  other  dry  vegetable  earth.  The  mixture  is 
repeatedly  stirred  about  with  a  shovel,  and  may  at  once 
be  brought  upon  the  fields.  Manure  prepared  thus  will 
contain  about  12  per  cent,  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 
(3  CaO,  Ho5),  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter.  This 
manure  must,  from  its  composition,  produce  an  admirable 
effect  upon  grape-vines. 

Liebig,  in  generally  recommending  this  new  fertilizer, 
thinks  an  addition  of  gypsum  an  improvement  for  many 
kinds  of  fruits. — American  Agricultural  Report* 


SMITHFIELD     CLUB. 


i  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  March  3rd,  1868,  present 
thf  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  president,  in  the  chair ;  Lord  Trede- 
&r,  vice-president ;  Lord  Bridport,  vice-president ;  Messrs. 
Iferaett,  Torr,  Baldwin,  Joseph  Bruce,  J.  B.  Downing, 
(terks  Howard.  James  Howard,  Moore,  Leeds,  Painter,  Rigden, 
Uranudl,  Twitchell,  Brandreth  Gibbe  (honorary  secretary). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Council-meeting  were  read  and  con- 
tnned. 

Besolved,  *  That  this  Council  approves  the  principle  of  the 
Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill  introduced  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  is  of  opinion  that  all  fat  animals 
imported  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarcation,  and 
l*n  live-«tdck  shouM  be  subject  to  such  a  period  of  quarantine 
*  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  reintroduction  of  the 
*ttle-plague.M 

The  President  was  requested  to  communicate  this  resolution 
to  the  Privy  Council,  to  oe  forwarded  to  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hessri.  J.  S.  Turner  and  Henry  Orerman  were  duly  elected 
Stewards  of  Live-stock. 

Mesne.  Joseph  Druce  and  Robert  Leeds  were  elected  Stew- 
ardao(  Implements, 


The  prise-sheet  for  the  present  year  was  considered,  and 
the  following  alterations  made : 

In  place  of  a  class  for  "  long-woolled  sheep,  not  being  Leices- 
ter^ Cotswolds,  Lincoln*,  or  Kentish,  "  it  was  resolved  to 
substitute  the  following  wording :  "  Cross-bred  long-woolled 
sheep."  NJB. — Notice  was  given  that  the  classes  for 
cross-bred  sheep  generally  be  reconsidered  lor  the  year  1869. 
The  pig  classes  were  rearranged  for  the  present  year  as 
follows :  "  Three  divisions  for  pigs — viz.,  white  breeds,  black 
breeds,  other  breeds,  with  the  following  classes  in  each  of 
the  above  divisions : 
Class  for  pigs   not  exceeding  9  months,  first  prize  £10, 

second  £5. 
Class  for  pigs   above  9  months  and  not  exceeding  12 

months,  first  prise  £10,  second  £5. 
Class  for  pigs   above  12  months  and  not  exceeding  18 

months,  first  prize  £10,  second  £5. 
The  silver  cup  to  the  best  pen  in  any  of  the  classes,  as 
heretofore ;  and  silver  medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  ani- 
mals winning  the  first  prize  in  each  class. 
Besolved. "  That  in  future  the  live  weights  of  ell  cattle  and 
each  pen  of  sheep  shall  be  ascertained  and  made  public,  and 
that,  if  necessary,  a  weighbridge  be  purchased ;" 
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to  arrange  as  to 
with  the  Agricultural 


The  Honorary  Secretary  was  era] 
a  weighbridge,  and  to  eomnv 
Hall  Company  in  the  matter. 

Resolved,  « That  a  luncheon  shall  take  place  in  the  new 
dining-hall  at  the  Agricultural  flail,  on  the  Tuesday  in  the 
show  week,  immediately  after  the  general  meeting  of  the 
members  on  that  day" — viz.,  the  Council  meeting  to  be  at 
10.30  a.m. ;  the  general  meeting,  12  noon ;  luncheon,  2  p.ra. 
punctually. 


The  Implement  Committee  was  to-elected,  the  naae  of  Mr. 
John  Head,  of  the  Ann  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  sad  Sins,  tab; 
substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  rained. 
The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  dob: 
J.  D.  Allen,  Fyt  House,  Tisbury,  Wilt*.;  Geofoj 
Howard,  Bedford;  Colonel  Henry  Lowther,  M.P., Birlej. 
thorpe  Hall,  Oakham ;  Henry  Matthews,  Montford,  Shim- 
bury  ;  Alfred  Sogers,  Bromham,  Bedford ;  7.  Stmt,  hV 
rowden,  Bedford. 


ON  THE   INFLUENCE   OP   COLD   ON   INSECTS. 
[translated  thom  Tni  ntENCH  or  tite   "cornBiER  dis  halles  rr  marches  n.] 


Many  of  the  journals  have  already  repeated  what  is  said  in 
all  hard  winters—that  "  the  frost  prepares  for  agriculture  a 
fertile  year,  by  the  destruction  of  insects,  worms,  slugs,  &c." 
That  frost  when  it  comes  in  its  season,  and  that  snow  espe- 
cially, have  a  fertilizing  influence  upon  the  land  no  one  will 
attempt  to  deny ;  but  this  beneficial  influence  of  severe  winters 
is  in  no  respect  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  insects,  which, 
far  from  having  anything  to  fear  from  the  cold,  have  on  the 
contrary  rather  to  congratulate  themselves  on  it,  considering 
that  frost  is  only  mortal  to  their  enemies— namely,  the  birds. 
Listen  rather  to  the  dealers  crying  everywhere  in  our  streets 
"  Larks !  larks !"  Snow  for  the  birds  is  the  most  terrible  and 
murderous  of  all  nets ;  when  it  covers  for  a  length  of  time  the 
land,  not  only  are  they  taken  by  thousands,  but  they  perish  by 
millions.  No  living  being  in  winter  suffers  so  much  as  they ; 
and  their  certain  destruction  is,  for  the  insects  and  slugs,  a 
bond  of  safety.  In  the  meantime,  what  have  these  to  fear 
from  the  cold  P  Deeply  hidden  in  the  ground,  those  that  pass 
the  winter  in  the  larvae  state  bury  themselves,  if  necessary,  six 
feet  deep  to  get  ont  of  its  reach ;  while  others,  in  the  form  of 
eggs  or  chrysalides— «uch  as  caterpillars  and  a  great  number  of 
flies— are  enveloped  with  triple  and  quadruple  coverings  of 
gum,  silk,  wool,  floss,  leaves,  «c.  Go  on  the  return  of  spring 
and  visit  these  nests,  and  you  will  see  all  these  waken  up  in 
full  life. 

The  snails  and  slogs,  which  appear  the  most  exposed,  know 
perfectly  when  to  find,  in  old  walls,  cellars,  the  hollow  trunks 
and  roots  of  trees,  retreats  impenetrable  to  the  cold ;  whilst 
we  men  in  our  improvidence  build  our  houses  and  prepare 
our  clothing  as  if  the  winter  was  never  to  be  severe.  The 
snails  and  insects,  on  the  contrary,  take  their  precautions  every 
year,  as  if  the  frost  must  be  terrible.  Never  does  the  butterfly 
neglect  to  surround  its  eggs  with  a  thick  covering  of  down — 
never  does  the  snail,  towards  the  middle  of  November,  fail  to 
gain  its  retreat ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  housed,  it  adds  to  this 
carefulness  that  of  solidly  closing  the  opening  of  its  shell  with 
two,  three,  or  sometimes  four  partitions.  These  molluscs 
are  the  wisest  of  sages.     The  coleoptera,  for  the  most  part,  in 


winter  are  in  the  state  of  larvae,  and,  as  we  have  stated, » f  re- 
portion  as  the  cold  increases  they  bury  themselra  is  the 
earth.  The  Inmbrica  or  earth-worms,  which  snnotoikr- 
wise  injurious,  use  exactly  the  same  means. 

ifor  their  preservation  these  are  the  most  precanttoBarr  rf 
beings  j  the  bird,  on  the  contrary,  who  for  sheltering  its  joaig 
ones  constructs  in  spring  ekefi  tfouvre  of  architecture,  u» 
nothing  for  itself.  The  winter  will  find  it  on  the  bnat* 
Where  does  it  sleep  during  the  interminable  winter  nights 
If  the  cold  of  the  north  wind  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  it  avue, 
hunger— horrible  hunger — torments  it,  and  terror  con**  k 
join  it :  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  even  the  foxes  and  woke,  W 
it  terribly ;  while  during  the  day  it  is  the  victim  of  the  spns* 
hawk,  the  buMard,  and  man.  "Larks!  larks !"  they  hringthea 
by  cartloads  to  our  fairs  and  markets.  "  I  am  sstonisW  «i» 
great  ignorance  of  man?  said  Bernard  Palissy,  nearh  m 
centuries  ago.  Do  they  think  that  if  he  were  to  return  »« 
days  that  great  naturalist  would  hold  a  different  lanpsgt » 

The  birds  will  therefore,  of  all  animals,  be  those  which  m 
the  most  from  cold.*  Their  numbers,  already  reduced,  wfllm 
still  more  diminished,  and  the  incessant  banting  to  which  wj 
are  subjected  affords  little  hope  that  their  loss  will  be  Rpund; 
and,  besides,  we  see  them  become  still  scarcer  after  ewj 
severe  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insects  molaplj  »»• 
dantly ;  and  the  cockchafers  alone  cause  in  this  countrj  eraj 
year  still  greater  disasters.  In  proportion  as  the  birds  aw 
pear,  the  insects  become  more  and  more  a  public  danger.  JJ 
not  therefore  imagine  that  they  will  be  diminished  in  vmw 
by  the  present  hard  winter ;  under  our  feet,  in  the  earth,  m 
our  heads,  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  e ten  in  our  sm- 
tations,  they  have  leaped  for  joy  to  see  that  continaowsaw 
which  causes  them  to  hear  on  all  sides  M Larks !  larks.  ^ 

For  ourselves,  who  can  so  little  foresee  the  coH,  heat,  ■<*► 
dance,  and  scarcity,  let  us  endeavour  at  least  to  recollect  «j 
that  if  the  birds  disappear  from  the  midst  of  w  we  sji 
perish,  devoured  by  insects.  Let  us  cease,  therefore,  to  m»* 
upon  the  frost  to  destroy  them,  for  it  can  only  promote  ra* 
multiplication. 


THE    RING-DOVE,    OR    WOOD-PIGEON. 


The  wood-pigeon,  by  which  name  it  is  generally  known,  is 
at  this  time  so  numerous  that  it  is  really  very  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  natural-bred  scourges.  They  visit  us  iu 
flocks — n  )t  of  hundreds,  but  at  times  actually  of  thousands. 
During  the  months  of  October  and  November  they  collect 
together,  clearing-up  the  beech-nuts  and  acorns,  after  which 
they  consume  the  turnip  and  swede  greens,  and  to  that  extent 
do  they  finish  their  work  that  the  bulbs  of  scores  of  acres  are 
left  as  bare  as  stones,  fully  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter.  At  intervals,  and  up  to  late  in  spring,  they  scrub  the 
young  clovers,  and  destroy,  injure,  and  weaken  them  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  Early-sown  peas  are  also  damaged,  and  fre- 
quently made  patchy  and  bad,  if  not  wholly  destroyed.  Cabbage 
plants  put  out  in  the  fields  in  February,  March,  and  April  for 
stock-feeding  are  sure  to  be  seized  on,  the  hearts  picked  out, 
and  outside  leaves  riddled  all  to  pieces.     Winter  and  spring- 


sown  tares,  podded  peas,  and  other  things  are  gobbled  sp  t 
serious  extent.    What  is  to  be  done  with  this  pest,  n |»*J 
question  to  answer.    They  have  a  very  sharp  eye  aw  v* 
ear,  and  have  always  scouts  out  on  the  alert  oa  trees «  ^ 
surrounding  country,  where  they  are  feeding.   As  ***  *^ 
scouts  perceive  an  enemy,  off  they  fly,  giving  snehs      ^ 
with  their  wings  that  in  an  instant  their  whole  rttuu* - 
alarmed,  and  is  on  the  wing,  most  of  tliemgmngtj^ 
"  crack."     You  may  occasionally  get  a  shot  at  one  by  £* 
in  wait  a  long  time,  well  hidden.     But  even  »**»*!  t* 
and  strong  set  are  their  feathers,  that  they  reomrc  u>  «  ^ 
hit  with  a  strong  charge  before  you  can  bring lh*  *^,rj 
they  can  carry  off  an  extraordinary  lot  of  shot    I» ( 

*  Many  years  ago,  during  a  severe  wmt"'U*,t^* 
found  sixteen  wrens  dead  in  a  waggon  from  eoW  ana  nwe  ■ 
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ftej  ir  to  be  ctught  by  waking  peat  till  soft,  placing  them 
thus  oo  nah-kooJcs  tied  on  long  lines  laid  down,  and  pegged 
veil,  in  their  feeding  placet.  Another  plan  is  to  soak  peas  or 
wheat  in  whiskey  or  nn,  and  sow  them  about  their  feeding 
plates,  vhen,  if  they  devour  enough  to  make  them  drunk  or 
deep?,  they  may,  by  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  be  occasionally 
pteked  «p.  I  fear  this,  nowever,  would  not  be  a  very  paying 
plus,  pnticulaiiy  to  those  who  may  have  any  other  employ- 
neat.  Bat  it  is  quite  time  we  should  have  some  sort  of  trap 
or  invention  whereby  the  effect  of  their  destructive  propensities 
might  be  lessened,  seeing  what  a  material  loss  we  now  suffer. 
Ai  to  the  breeding  of  the  ring-dove,  or  the  wood-maeon,  there 
in  sone  of  our  native  birds,  to  my  knowledge,  which  breed  or 
nut  so  many  months  in  the  year  as  the  wood  pigeon.  They 
commence  cooing  and  nesting  in  the  ivy  trees  and  evergreen 
bees  and  shrubs  early  in  March.  Many  of  their  eggs  from 
this  month  until  June  are  taken  and  devoured  by  the  crafty, 
padj-dressed  jar,  which  does  good  service  in  this  way,  till 
]<ant  pea*  afford  the  jays  better  living.     Then,  from  June 


till  October,  an  immense  number  of  young  pigeons  are  hatched 
in  the  great  game  covers,  woods,  and  pine  plantations,  when 
everything  is  full  of  foliage.  I  have  often  seen  the  same  nest 
used  a  second  time,  for  these  birds  are  careless,  idle  builders — 
so  careless  that  their  young  often  fall  out,  there  being  no  sides 
to  the  nests,  and  a  very  alight  bottom.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
their  nests  here  in  the  high  rhododendrons,  laurels,  bays,  pines, 
4c,  up  to  November.  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  young  birds  in  a 
laurel  tree  in  December.  The  majority  of  the  young  birds,  aa 
far  aa  my  observation  goes,  are  hatched  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  I  have  often  seen  the  young  birds  in 
their  nests,  sleeping  with  their  heads  resting  on  their  great 
crops,  which  have  been  full  of  peas,  wheat,  tare-seed,  or  vari- 
ous grass  seeds.  They  also  feed  much  in  winter  and  early 
spring  on  ivy  berries.  Though  so  wild  in  winter,  they  are 
very  tame,  cosy,  and  venturesome  in  the  breeding  season,  and 
will  ait  in  their  nest  close  to  places  of  traffic,  noise,  and  talking. 
Jakes  Bajutks,  Bicton. 


HOW    TO    HAVE    GOOD    MILKERS. 


Xo  matter  what  breed  of  cows  you  have,  something  is 
necessary  to  reach  the  highest  success  of  raising  milkers.  And 
ein  fanners  ever  expect  to  raise  good  stock  from  cows  to  which, 
hr  the  purpose  of  making  the  makers,  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  any  runt  of  a  bull  they  could  pick  up. 

If  s  a  great  thine  to  have  good  blood ;  whether  it  be  in  Ayr- 
shire, Jersey,  or  shorthorn  grades ;  but  apart  from  this  im- 
portant advantage,  the  course  of  treatment  in  raising  a  milker 
u  somewhat  different  from  that  in  raising  a  beef  animal  or 
animal  for  labour. 

The  calf  should  be  well  fed  and  petted  while  young.  Well 
fed  to  produce  a  rapid  growth,  so  as  to  enable  the  heifer  to 
some  in  early ;  petted  to  make  her  gentle  and  fond  of  the  pre- 
enee  of  her  keepers.  Fondling  helps  to  create  a  quiet  dispo- 
&on  so  important  in  a  dairy  cow,  and  this  education  must 
tan  when  young. 

r or  a  milker,  we  would  have  the  heifer  come  in  at  two 
"ears  old,  and  if  she  haa  been  well  kept,  so  aa  to  have  attained 
1 2ood  size,  she  is  then  old  enough  to  become  a  cow.  She 
w  give  more  milk  for  coming  in  early.  It  forms  the  habit 
faring  milk,  and  the  liabit,  you  know,  is  a  sort  of  second 
atare.  An  older  bull  is  better.  We  use  too  many  young 
alls.  A  three  or  four  year  old  is  far  better  as  a  stock  getter 
tan  a  yearling,  and  many  prefer  a  five  or  six  year  old  to  any 
tber.  After  the  heifer  comes  in  let  her  be  fed  regularly, 
lorer  is  preferable  to  all  others  for  stall  feed.  A  little  oat- 
teal  induces  a  large  flow.  Indian  meal  is  rather  fattening, 
i  bad  weather  give  her  a  dean  airy  stall. 
A  cow  newly  come  in  should  not  drink  cold  water  in  cold 
either,  but  moderately  warm  slop.  Calves  intended  for 
i&ing  should  be  taken  from  the  cow  within  a  few  days,  and 
<t  will  be  less  liable  to  suck  when  old.  Feed  them  first 
eta  new  milk  for  a  time,  then  skim  milk,  then  tour  milk, 
king  care  that  all  the  changes  are  gradual  by  adding  only  a 
rtioo  at  first,  and  gradually  a  little  meal. 
Calves  wrnll  fed  and  taken  care  of,  with  a  quart  or  two  of 
al  daily  in  winter,  will  be  double  the  site  at  two  years  they 
Mid  have  attained  bv  common  treatment. 
Heifers  thus  treated  may  come  in  at  two  years  old,  and  will 
better  tlina  neglected  animals  at  three,  and  one  year  of 
ding  saved. 

Heifers  dried  up  too  early  for  calving  will  often  run  dry  in 
er-jeara,  therefore  be  very  careful  to  milk  closely  the  first 
ir  ontil  about  six  weeks  before  calving. 
Hearty  eaters  are  desirable  for  cows,  and  they  may  usually 
selected  while  calves.  A  dainty  calf  will  likely  be  a  dainty 
r. 

lifers  should  become  accustomed  to  be  freely  handled  be- 
e  calving  and  drawing  their  teats.  Thev  will  not  then  be 
difficult  to  milk.  Begin  gradually,  and  be  careful  not  to 
file  them. 

a  milking  cows,  divide  the  time  as  nearly  as  practicable 
s-een  morning  and  evening,  especially  at  the  time  of  early 
s%  that  the  udder  may  not  suffer, 


Persons  who  milk  should  keep  their  nails  cut  short ;  animals 
are  sometimes  hurt  with  sharp  nails,  and  are  unjustly  charged 
with  restlessness. 

To  determine  which  cows  are  best  for  keeping;,  try  their 
milk  separately,  and  weigh  their  butter ;  for  sometimes  a  cow 
may  give  much  milk  and  little  butter,  and  vice  vcr$4.—Colma**i 
Rural  World, 

THE    FARMER'S    FIRESIDE. 

Around  the  fire,  one  wintry  night, 

The  farmer's  rosy  children  sat ; 
The  fagot  lent  iU  blaann;  light, 

And  mirth  went  round  and  harmless  chat. 

When,  hark!  a  gentle  hand  they  hear 

Low  tapping  at  the  bolted  door, 
And  thus  to  gain  their  willing  ear, 

A  feeble  voice  was  heard  implore: 

"  Cold  blows  the  blast  across  the  moor, 
The  sleet  drives  hissing  in  the  wind ; 
Ton  toilsome  mountain  lies  before, 
A  dreary  treeless  waste  behind. 

"  My  eyes  are  dim  and  weak  with  age ; 
No  road,  no  path  can  I  descry ; 
And  these  poor  ran  ill  stand  the  rage 
Of  such  a  keen  inclement  sky. 

"  So  faint  I  am,  these  tottering  feet 
No  more  my  palsied  frame  can  bear ; 
My  fretting  heart  forgets  to  beat, 
And  drifting  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 

"  Open  your  hospitable  door. 

And  shield  me  from  the  biting  blast ; 
Cold,  cold  it  blows  across  the  moor, 
The  weary  moor  that  I  have  passed." 

With  liasty  steps  the  farmer  ran, 

And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 
The  poor  half-frown  beggar-man, 

With  shaking  limbs  and  pale-blue  face. 

The  little  children  flocking  came, 
And  chafed  his  frozen  hands  in  theirs ; 

And  busily  the  good  old  dame 
A  comfortable  mess  prepares. 

Their  kindness  cheered  his  drooping  soul, 

And  slowly  down  his  wrinkled;  cheek 
The  big  round  tear  was  seen  to  roll, 

And  told  the  thanks  he  could  not  speak. 

The  children  then  began  to  sigh, 

And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o*er ; 
And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why, 

More  glad  than  they  had  done  before. 
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THE    REV.   PATRICK   BELI*  LL.D. 


Thii  reverend  gentleman,  to  whom  the  oldest  practical  agri- 
culturist in  Scotland,  the  Martinis  of  Tvreeddale,  awards  the 
palm  of  having  designed  the  only  reaping-machine  that  he 
has  ever  found  worth  using,  was  horn  in  1800,  and  has  been 
lor  many  years  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Oarmylie,  in  For- 
farshire— a  living  of  only  £150  per  year.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  £1,000  testimonial  adverted 
pretty  fully  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Bell's  in- 
vention was  perfected ;  how,  forty  yean  ago,  he  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  with  a  model  of  it  not  much  bigger  than  a  rat- 
trap  under  his  arm,  to  show  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  authorities ;  and  how  he  laboured  at  it  secretly  in  an 
outhouse,  till  the  advent  of  that  happy  moonlight  night  when 
he  and  his  brother  got  the  horse  out  of  the  stable,  harnessed 
it  to  the  machine,  and  laid  the  corn-stalks  low  at  last.  This 
was  in  1826-27 ;  and  the  machine,  which  is  still  preserved  as 
a  trophy,  was  worked  continuously  up  to  last  year.  Mr.  Bell  had 
laboured,  and  other  men,  Americans  more  especially,  had 
entered  into  his  labours,  and  yet  while  thousands  of  pounds 
were  saved  annually  by  his  machine,  ev<m  Scotland  had  given 
no  public  recognition  to  her  benefactor.  Mr.  Scott  Skirving, 
of  Camptoun,  near  Drem,  introduced  the  subject  to  the  East 
Lothian  Agricultural  Club  on  Oct  6, 1866,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing January  at  the  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Both  acknowledged  the  justice  of  a  claim  which  had 
been  too  long  overlooked,  and  the  society  not  only  subscribed 
£100,  but  gave  valuable  official  aid  in  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions, which  was  equivalent  to  nearly  £100  more.  The 
clear  sum  collected  still  falls  short  of  £1,000  by  about  £120, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  agriculturists,  who  owe  as 
much  as  their  Scottish  friends  to  Br.  Bell's  invention,  will  not 
hold  back  as  they  have  hitherto  done.    Mr.  Skirving  was  met 


with  plenty  of  counter  claims  both  in  England,  Ammo,  ua 
Scotland ;  but  the  makers  all  seemed  to  be  in  fee  mostUisfi! 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  were  clsimi  long  life 
cedent  to  theirs.  One  and  all,  with  the  euejftn  i 
the  ^American,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  bernst  they  vet 
utter  failures.  The  earliest  of  the  American  were  cope  fia 
Mr.  BelTs,  a  picture  of  whose  machine  had  been  giia  is 
the  Quarterly  Journal  tf  JgrMiun  (1828),  of  whidi 
several  copies  were  found  to  ha?e  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Hsj 
and  other  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  mention  some  aiefeae 
of  the  kind,  which  tore  off  the  heads  of  com  and  left  tfa 
straw  as  valueless.  In  1786-6  Arthur  Yoang  take*  up  tb 
tale,  and  describes  a  machine  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  do  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  in  his  "  Sumy."  In  1JS 
one  Boyce  took  out  a  patent;  in  1800,  fiiehtrd  Heai;r~ 
1803,  Hawkins,  of  New  Jersey,  U.S. ;  and  ia  1803,  lUr, 
of  Depttbrd,  all  produced  machines;  and  in  1806, Mr. GUa- 
stone,  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  got  a  premium  for  one  fcoitt* 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Edinfacgt, 
received  several  small  grants  from  the  same  soaroe ;  ud  Mi. 
Scott,  of  Ormiston,  East  Lothian ;  Mr.  Joseph  Mann,  of  Co 
berland,  and  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Alnwick,  aU  tried  their  hind. « 
1816, 1820,  and  1822,  respectively.  Theirnunew,hof«w) 
so  fleeting  that  Mr.  Bell  had  never  even  heard  of  say  roe^ 
of  the  sort,  except  that  made,  amid  his  other  coiatfo* 
tirities,bythfllateMr.Smith,ofl)eanston.  Iaoossiden^ 
of  his  invention,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  St.  Anton 
recently  conferred  on  Mr.  Bell  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ian 
Our  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  E.  Strachaa,  rf 
Arbroath.— m*straUd  London  Newt  (which  gives  a  p«^ 
of  Mr.  Bell). 


CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  sowing  of  barley  is  finished  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Sow  quickly  as  the  land  is  ploughed 
with  one  furrow  from  a  green  crop  tilth;  roll 
across  into  an  even  surface,  on  which  sow 
the  grass  broadcast,  and  cover  with  a  single-tine 
of  the  light  harrows.  Sow  flaxseed  on  the  same 
lands,  and  cover  in  the  same  way.  Sow  lucerne  on 
rich  grounds  well-prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and 
manuring,  cleaned  and  rolled,  and  near  to  the 
homestead  for  green  food. 

Sow  grass  seeds  on  the  grounds  of  winter 
wheats.  If  the  surface  be  cloddy  and  harsh, 
harrrow  it  before  sowing,  and  again  after  that 
process,  and  finish  with  a  heavy  rolling. 

Sow  spring  vetches  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
as  the  second  or  third  sowing  of  that  most  valuable 
esculent,  on  a  good  quality  of  soil  in  a  stubble  or 
ley.  Harrow  the  surface  finely,  and  roll  heavily. 
Seed  amply  with  three  to  four  bushels  on  an  acre. 

Finish  the  preparation  of  grass  meadows,  and 
shup  up  hay  grounds.  Top-dress  young  grain 
and  grasses  with  auxiliary  substances,  as  soot, 
nitrates,  sugar-scum,  rape  dust,  and  similar  bodies. 


Get  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  the  faUo* 
grounds  for  early  root  crops.  About  the  nid» 
of  the  month  plant  potatoes  in  drills  30  inch* 
apart,  and  deeply  done,  with  the  hollows  In- 
filled with  farm-yard  dung  in  a  very  moist  ban- 
putrescent  state,  and  spread  evenly  along  the  dnii; 
place  the  tubers  newly  cut  among  the  dang  nu* 
inches  apart,  having  at  least  one  good  eye,  the  set 
being  as  large  as  possible,  and  pressed  into  i  P«:* 
tion  by  the  foot  of  the  planter.  Cover  the  due 
by  splitting  the  drills  with  the  common  plough:  a 
heavy  furrow  from  each  side  of  bote  earfc 
rolls  the  whole  width  of  the  drills,  and  forms  a 
complete  covering.  Roll  the  drills  with  a  weight  oi 
5  or  6  cwt. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month  plant  beet-root  on 
the  best  loams  of  clay,  prepared  as  for  potatoes. 
dunged  and  drilled  at  28  inches  distance,  the  m 
split  by  the  plough,  and  the  seeds  sown  on  u* 
fresh  ridglets  by  machine,  or  dibbled  in  by  bind. 
The  seeds  may  be  previously  steeped  in  any  w 
solution,  and  dried  with  hot  lime;  the  drul'  fli 
rolled  as  with  potatoes. 
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Lime  is  very  usefully  applied  with  these  two 
crops  on  the  cultivated  surface  of  the  land  before 
being  drilled.  The  lime  must  be  pulverized  by 
water  and  turning  of  the  heap  on  the  headland  of 
the  field,  and  in  a  hot  quicksilver  condition  spread 
over  the  land,  and  covered  by  the  harrow.  The 
two  drillings  mix  the  lime  into  the  soil,  which  is 
much  aided  by  the  hand  hoeings  of  the  crop,  as 
every  movement  promotes  the  action  of  caloric  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  which  may 
form  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  very  power- 
ful stimulant  of  incinerated  bodies.  The  cool 
season  of  the  year  prevents  any  danger  from 
exsiccation,  as  happens  on  warm  soils  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  and  by  drying  up  the  moisture, 
destroying  the  turnip  crop.  For  these  soils  and 
seasons,  the  lime  in  cinders  is  best  applied  on  the 
stubbles  of  the  previous  year,  and  ploughed  into 
the  winter  furrow. 

Early  crops  will  now  require  both  horse  and 
hand  hoeing,  as  carrots,  lucerne,  wheat,  beans,  and 
peas.  Begin  the  paring  and  burning  of  rough  lands, 
of  old  surfaces,  and  of  coarse  herbage :  if  pared 
during  winter,  the  burning  will  be  the  readier  done. 
The  turfs  may  be  moderately  burned  into  a  black 
torrefied  mass,  as  in  that  state  there  will  be  the 
largest  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  the 
best  method  yet  known  of  bringing  into  cultivation 
all  lands  that  contain  much  fibrous,  inert,  and 
ligneous  matters.  The  benefits  of  pulverisation 
and  warmth  are  at  once  conferred. 

Burn  into  ashes,  or  torrefied  fine  earths,  for 
application  to  turnips  by  the  drop  drill,  all  earthy 
and  vegetable  substances  found  on  the  sides  of 
roads  and  water-courses ;  also  mossy  and  all  com- 
bustible substances. 

Watered  meadows,  rye,  winter  vetches,  and 
barley  will  now  come  into  use  for  soiling  cattle  in 
the  yards,  and  for  being  consumed  on  the  ground 


by  ewes  and  lambs.  The  food  may  be  best  used 
by  being  mown  and  placed  in  racks  which  are  re- 
gularly moved  over  the  mown  ground.  Fold  the 
sheep  nightly  on  the  cleared  space,  allowing  in  the 
fold  two  square  yards  to  each  animal,  and  two 
nights  in  one  place. 

Lambing  will  now  be  nearly  finished.  Remove 
the  strongest  lambs  to  the  pasture  fields;  cut 
turnips  and  beet  into  slices  to  be  placed  in  troughs, 
mixed  with  oats  and  bruised  oilcake.  Attend  most 
carefully  to  young  animals  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

The  long  days  will  now  require  more  food  for 
the  animals  of  the  farm.  Give  to  milch  cows  an 
ample  allowance  of  juicy  food,  natural  or  prepared 
— cabbages,  steamed  roots,  and  chaffs ;  to  fattening 
bullocks,  swedes  and  beet-root ;  to  store  animals, 
turnips,  hay,  and  straws.  Give  to  young  calves  in 
the  milk  bean  and  barley,  cake  and  linseed  bruised. 
The  oldest  calves  will  now  learn  to  eat  vetches  and 
early  green  food,  to  withdraw  the  milk.  The 
licking  of  chalk  and  rock-salt  is  beneficial  in  the 
pens. 

Fat  and  aged  cattle  must  now  be  all  sold  from 
the  winter  stalls,  the  fattening  being  ended  with 
oilcake  to  finish  the  animals.  The  most  backward 
in  condition  must  go  to  grass. 

The  season  of  curing  bacon  being  over,  all  pigs 
on  hand  must  go  on  for  summer  stores,  and  come 
in  for  early  fattening  next  winter.  The  earliest 
lambs  may  now  come  in  for  fat. 

Feed  poultry  as  has  been  directed. 

During  wet  weather  carry  all  the  dung  from  the 
cattle-yards  to  the  heaps  in  the  fields,  and  litter  the 
yards  afresh  for  the  summer-soiling  of  horses  and 
cattle. 

Prepare  the  lands  for  green  crops,  keeping  most 
forward  the  parts  for  swedes  next  month.  Plough 
clay  lands  for  a  wheat  fallow. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


Kitchen  Garden. 
Asparagus  will  now  be  seen  rising,  and  must  be 
cut  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  crowns,  either  by 
too  rigid  excision,  or  by  uselessly  wounding  the 
adjoining  shoots.  To  remedy  the  miserable  mis- 
take of  frequent  occurrence,  which  produces  an 
insipid  stuff  of  an  inch  or  two  at  the  top  of  a  long 
stick  of  pack  wax,  and  to  substitute  a  real  good 
grass  of  which  six  inches  shall  be  high  in  colour, 
fall  in  flavour,  and  tender  in  the  whole  length, 
we  have  ventured  in  a  previous  oolumn  to 
describe,  and  now  again  allude  to,  a  method  of 
making  a  deep  and  rich  bed.  It  remains  only  to  say 
that  the  ground  having  settled,  it  is  to  be  divided 
by  12  or  by  15-inch  wide  alleys  into  so  many  beds, 
about  36  inches  wide,  as  the  ground  may  admit— 
these  are  to  be  raised  about  four  inches  above  the 
alleys  by  earth  shovelled  off  the  latter.  The  sur- 
face being  then  raked  to  perfect  fineness,  two  drills 
are  drawn  an  inch-and-a-half  or  two  inches  deep, 
one  foot  from  the  edge  on  each  side,  and  as  much 
apart.  The  best  asparagus  seed  is  to  be  sown  two 
or  three  inches  apart  along  the  course  of  the  drills, 


and  immediately  firmly  covered  with  light  earth. 
As  the  plants  rise,  they  are  now  and  then  thinned- 
out  to  stand  at  first  three  inches  apart,  then  six 
inches  :  guano-water  very  weak  will  promote 
growth  and  strength.  Such  seedlings,  when  thinned 
to  one  foot  asunder,  and  properly  managed,  will 
produce  plants  aa  strong  ana  durable  as  if  two-year- 
old  plants  were  purchased.  Should  that  plan,  how- 
ever, be  preferred,  the  fine  earth  ought  to  be  raked 
off  the  alleyB  to  four  inches  level  depth :  the  line 
then  being  stretched,  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  by 
it,  the  roots  being  opened,  spread  flat,  and  ex- 
tending every  way ;  over  which  the  crowns  being 
retained  upright  in  the  centres,  the  earth  is  to  be 
evenly  spread,  and  pressed  carefully  down ;  a  good 
watering  from  the  rose  finishes  the  operation.  The 
ground  cannot  be  too  turfy  and  clear  of  stones ; 
and  if  it  be  manured  to  the  extent  of  full-half  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  so  much  the  better*. 

Sea-kale  beds  being  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way,  are  to  be  sown  with  sound  seed  by  the  line : 
three  seeds  in  a  small  circle  of  six  inches  diameter, 
two  inches  deep,  and  the  circles  two  feet  apart: 
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the  rows  may  be  single,  at  four  feet  distances ;  or 
if  doable,  two  feet  asunder  to  form  a  bed. 

Plant  potatoes,  and  the  main  crop  and  second 
early  artichoke  suckers,  if  veil-rooted,  in  prepared 
beds,  choosing  showery  weather.  All  seed-tubers 
should  be  rather  immature:  if  planted  whole, 
success  is  more  certain,  though  two-eyed  tubers 
bear  well. 

Sow  peas :  the  Scimitar  as  a  profuse  bearer,  and 
Prussian  and  broad  beans  twice,  of  anjr  approved 
sorts,  both  as  succession,  at  any  period  of  the 
month. 

Sow  for  main  crops  cabbages,  Savoy,  Scotch 
kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  winter  and  spring  broccoli, 
spinach,  beet,  parsnip,  carrot,  and  onion— all  in 
the  first  days.  Cabbage  and  savoys  will  afford 
successions,  if  sown  early  and  late  in  the  month; 
spinach  repeatedly ;  silver  onions  very  thickly,  for 
drawing  young;  onions  for  bulbing,  and  leeks; 
celery,  in  Seymour's  white  and  hardy  red,  in 
gently  warm  leaf-beds.  Sow  nasturtiums  and 
aromatic  herbs. 

Transplant  cabbage  and  lettuce ;  but  expect  the 
last  to  run  —  cauliflowers,  celery,  sea-kale,  and 
celeriac  from  the  seed-beds,  to  become  stocky  in 
intermediate  beds;  and  prick-out  on  beds  of  very 
rich  soil,  chiefly  of  reduced  yard-dung,  a  number 
of  choice  celery  plants  to  become  stocky. 

Sow,  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  on  ground 
that  is  warm  and  dry,  the  first  crop  of  kidney 
beans,  of  both  kinds.  As  this  crop  often  fails, 
and  the  early  leaves  are  destroyed  by  snails  and 
slogs,  much  disappoinment  will  be  saved  by 
sowing  three  in  a  pot  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
When  three  or  four  inches  high,  if  turned  out  into 
shallow  trenches  in  a  pretty  rich  soil,  a  few  inches 
apart,  the  plants  thrive  remarkably  well :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  runners,  and  all  require  watering  in 
dry  weather.  An  ounce  of  very  pure  and  rich 
guano,  stirred  up  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
applied  in  half-a-pint  to  each  three  plants,  has  been 
found  to  act  vigorously  on  the  health  and  verdure 


of  transplanted  beans,  as  it  confers  on  the  soil  very 
small  and  extremely  diluted  portions  of  phosphite 
of  ammonia  and  of  lime,  urate  of  ammonia, 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  some 
valuable  animal  matter.  True  goano,  carefully 
applied,  is  a  capital  enricher  of  old  and  poor 
stable-dung,  animal  droppings,  and  leafy  composts. 
Dress  all  the  beds  with  hoe  and  rake,  earth-up 
and  stick  peas,  and  attend  to  neat  order. 

Fruit  Department. 

Strawberry  beds,  or  rows  newly-planted,  must 
be  very  amply  watered  in  almost  constant  applica- 
tions, when  strong  droughts  set  in. 

Cucumbers  should  be  thinned  to  a  regular 
number  of  shoots,  and  stopped  at  a  fruit,  and  not 
the  joint  beyond  it. 

Flower  Garden. 

Sow  annuals  for  summer  as  the  main  stock,  or  u 
a  succession  to  those  in  March ;  propagate  herba* 
ceoua  plants  by  slippings  or  rooted  offsets. 
Attend  to  annuals  in  pots,  and  thin-out  the  seed- 


eed,  hoe,  and  rake,  removing  the  flower  stalks 
by  scissors. 

Sweep  and  roll  the  lawn,  and  begin  to  mow  it  in 
growing,  showery  weather.  Plant  or  renew  box 
edgings,  and  clean  the  gravel  walks,  rolling  them 
after  rain. 

Guano  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  is  a  most  useful  stimulant  to  succu- 
lent plants  of  many  kinds. 

A  change  of  situation  is  as  essential  to  flowers 
as  to  crops,  and  the  ground  must  be  renewed, 
changed,  and  timely  enriched,  Beds  are  best 
changed  by  entirely  removing  the  soil  to  the 
compost  ground  to  be  used  as  fallow,  and  placing 
a  new  earth  in  the  vacant  space  to  receive  the 
plants,  and  this  earth  may  be  new  loam ;  decayed 
turf,  old  dung  of  cattle,  leaf-mould,  and  turf  heath 
soil,  being  the  best  materials,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  time. 


SALE    OF    MR.    ROBERT    SMITH'S    EXMOOR    OOBS    AND    PONTES. 


These  little  hones  were  distributed  on  March  17,  at  Bristol, 
some  going  as  far  north  as  Cumberland ;  others  west,  into 
Cornwall;  south,  to  Brighton;  east,  to  London;  and  to 
Northampton,  in  the  midlands.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
and  some  spirited  buyers ;  but  still  the  recent  sab  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort* s  horses  in  Bristol,  as  well  as  the  Rugby 
and  Warwick  meetings,  tended  to  reduce  the  competition. 
The  arrangements  were  good,  and  the  business  commenced  at 
1.15  to  the  minute ;  the  auctioneer  having  only  these  instruc- 
tions— "  to  warrant  'em  sound,  and  sell  'em."  The  catalogue 
comprised  thirty-six  animals,  commencing  with  ponies  for 
children  or  pony  carriages,  and  running  on  to  ponies  for  saddle 
or  basket  carriages,  ponies  for  general  purposes,  galloway  and 
cob  ponies,  galloways,  cobs,  and  lastly,  park  hacks.  As  a  proof 
of  their  qualities,  and  the  sale  they  command,  the  average  was 
a  shade  over  that  of  the  last  few  years,  and  all  were  sold. 
The  eight  ponies  were  especially  nice  in  their  form  and  action ; 
but  they  did  not  sell  with  spirit,  the  average  being  15  guineas 
each,  with  Young  Bobby,  by  the  Chieftain,  out  of  Master 
Bobby/*  dam,  the  pick  of  the  basket,  and  making,  unbroke, 
21  guineas.  The  eight  galloways,  as  a  lot,  were  clever  goers, 
and  well  framed,  long  and  low,  especially  Bertha,  purchased  by 
the  Hon.  L.  Melville  at  32  guineas ;  while  Pride  of  the  Moor 
goes  to  the  Continent  at  33}  guineas ;  and  the  racing  gaUo« 


way  Ballarat  to  Colonel  Somerset  for  25  guineas.  Tk 
Druid  led  the  way  amongst  the  cobs  at  35  guineas  si  a  net 
for  Lord  Fortman;  he  is  by  the  Baldaced  Stag,  and  « 
fashionable  a  little  horse  as  ever  entered  a  ring.  Joey  fol- 
lowed at  34  guineas,  to  carry  a  fifteen-stone  H.P.,  aot ■* 
hounds,  but  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Gamester,  a  stylish 
nag,  did  not  take  with  the  public,  and  went  at  26  goiaeas  to 
a  dealer ;  but  Talavera,  a  beautiful  grey,  made  the  first 
sensation  of  the  day :  his  light  action  and  uniformity  of  ootiij? 
were  truly  good ;  and  he  goes  to  town,  for  the  park,  at  * 
guineas.  Troubadour  was  also  a  favourite  with  some,  bat  a  htut 
overgrown ;  while  at  35}  guineas  he,  too,  is  bound  dii«*  ** 
the  park.  Serenader,  an  elegant  hack  or  lady's  horse,  icauw 
the  highest  figure— 54}  guineas;  a  cheap  lot,  neverttelffi 
He  had  been  putat  a  much  higher  figure ;  and  Mr.  Smithon* 
refused  70  guineas  for  him  at  home.  Oscar,  by  Lord  Eiete« 
Nutshell,  was  a  neat  one,  and  a  favourite,  for  .general  par- 
poses  ;  good  in  harness,  with  his  mission  to  ride  and  drive 
about  town,  at  41  guineas.  , 

The  lot  came  out  in  better  show  form  than  usual,  and  io  harder 
condition  for  the  business  of  "  the  season."  There  wift  *' 
believe,  be  another  sale  in  the  autumn,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  lea^S 
bis  farm  at  Bsmoor. 
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(THE    OVEB-PBESERVATION    OF    GAME. 


In    the   First    Division    of    tbe     Court     of    Sessions 
a  cue   was   tried    before  Lord    Barcaple    and    a    jury 
is  which   Mr.  George    Syme,   residing    at    Conaton,    in 
the  parish  of  Aberdour,    and  County    of  Hie,    tenant  of 
the  lands  of  Meikle  Couston  and  Muirton  Park,  in  the  parishes 
of  Aberdour  and  Dalgety,  as  alao  of  the  lands  of  Chester  and 
Kirk  Park,  Hattonhead  Park,  and  Barns  Farm,  alao  in  the 
Bid  parish  of  Dalgety,  is  pursuer ;  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Archi- 
bald George,  now  Earl  or  Moray,  and  the  Hon.  George  Philip 
Stuart,  brothers  of  the  late  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Moray,  trua- 
tees  and  executors  appointed  by,  and  acting  under  the  trust- 
disposition  and  deed  of  settlement  of,  the  said  John  Stuart, 
Karl  of  Moray,  are  defenders.    The  following  issue  was  sent 
to  the  jury;— 
"  Whether,  during  the  year  1865,  the  said  John  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Moray,  had  upon  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  there- 
of an  unreasonable  and  excessive  stock  of  game,  beyond 
what  existed  thereon  at  the  dates  of  entering  into  the  said 
leases  respectively — to   the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of 
the  pursuer  P"    Damages  laid  at  £270. 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  pursuer,  stated 
that  so  long  as  the  game  did  not  exceed  a  reasonable  and 
far  arerage  stock    the   tenant   could   not  complain;  and 
although  there  was  more  than   the   usual  average  stock, 
yet  a  tenant  may  not   have   a  right  to  complain,  provided 
that  stock  had  not   been   increased  since  the  date  of  his 
lease.   Bat  it,  after  letting  the  lands  to  a  tenant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  crop* — for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  these 
land*  as  an.  agricultural  subject — the  landlord  increased  the 
stock  of  game,  whether  by  active  preserving  or  failing  to  kUl 
them  down,  then  he  was  liable  to  the  tenant  for  the  damage 
doae  to  the  crops  by  that  excess  over  what  was  reasonable,  and 
what  existed  at  the  date  of  tbe  lease.    That  was  what  they 
said  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  done  under  the  issue. 

Mr.  George  Syme,  the  pursuer,  deponed :  The  lands  con- 
tain about  360  acres,  for  which  I  pay  £1,000  a-year.  When 
I  entered,  there  was  not  above  an  average  quantity  of  game, 
which  consisted  principally  of  hares  and  pheasants.  In  1864, 1 
made  complaint  to  Mr.  Philippe,  factor  for  the  Earl  Moray.  He 
would  do  nothing  torelieve  me.  The  game  went  on  increasing 
in  that  rear  and  after.  In  1865,  the  damage  might  have  been 
observable  to  some  extent  to  a  passer-by.  I  cannot  say. what 
wnoont  of  damage  I  might  have  sustained  by  an  ordinary  stock 
of  game.  In  1805,  I  counted  between  seventy  and  eighty 
una  in  a  field  of  twenty  acres  one  evening.  The  pheasants 
were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  I 
«re  seen,  six  or  eight  times,  seventy  or  eighty  in  a  field  at  a 
&>*.  1865  was  a  rery  favourable  year  for  crop.  Mine  was 
verr  mnch  injured.  1  had  never  seen  it  so  much  injured  be- 
fore. I  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Philippe  to  get  mutual  valuators 
to  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  crop  that  season.  He 
*oold  not  go  into  the  proposal,  and  I  got  Mr.  Christie  of  Scots- 
wag,  and  Mr.  Home  of  Drumtenant,  to  come  and  make  a 
valuation  on  my  own  account.  The  pheasants  were  fed  by  the 
keepers  in  winter  in  plantations  on  my  lands ;  they  were  fed 
ap  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  fields. 

Mr.  Young:  The  keepers  thus  feed  them  up  to  the  time 
they  were  able  to  feed  themselves  from  the  corn  sown  on  your 
fields? 

Witness:  Tee.  Game  is  kept  down  by  shooting.  All  the 
(hooting  there  was  over  the  lands  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  game  in  check.  I  could  not  pay  the  rent  out  of  the  farm 
with  the  game  an  it  has  been  since  1864. 

By  the  Dean  of  faculty:  The  factor  wrote  me  something 
about  the  game  before  I  took  the  Barns.  I  think  he  said  in 
it  that  he  would  have  asked  10s.  an  acre  more  for  the  land  but 
for  the  quantity  of  game  upon  it. 

Mr.  Christie,  farmer,  Scotecraig,  deponed  that  on  the  11th 
August,  1865,  he,  along  with  Mr.  Home,  farmer,  Drumtenant, 
nade  a  valuation  of  the  damage  done  by  game  to  the  pursuer's 
tan,  and  estimated  it  at  £243  14s.  3d.  Thatfs  the  damage  in 
^cess  of  what  game  properly  attended  to  should  do.  He  saw 
t  good  many  hares  and  pheasants  in  the  fields,  but  few  or  no 
•aobita.  Kb  could  distinguish  pretty  well  between  destruction 
Mde  by  rabbits  and  hares,    The  rabbits  bite  low  down  and 


eat  up  the  crops  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  hares 
make  roads  through  the  fields  and  bite  at  the  top  as  well  as 
below,  and  destroy  the  crops  at  all  stages.  The  pheasants 
pluck  up  the  braird  in  the  first  stage,  and  trample  down  the 
plant  and  pick  the  grain  out  of  the  ears  in  the  second.  The 
damage  spoken  to  was  done  by  hares  and  pheasants.  Some  of 
the  fields  indicated  a  verv  bad  state  of  excess  of  game.  He  had 
not  seen  much  worse.  The  crop  on  the  farm  was  rather  a  good 
one  that  season.  There  was  no  appearance  of  bad  farming. 
The  fields  were  well  cultivated,  and  tnere  was  no  appearance  of 
the  land  having  been  insufficiently  manured.  He  Believed  the 
damage  would  turn  out  to  be  greater  than  he  had  estimated. 

Mr.  William  Home,  farmer,  Drumtenant,  deponed  to  having 
visited  the  pursuer's  farm  in  May,  1865,  and  to  finding  then  an 
excessive  stock  of  game,  both  as  shown  by  the  number  of  ani- 
mals and  the  damage  done.  He  afterwards  estimated  the 
damage  with  Mr.  Christie  in  August.  In  May  he  observed  a 
barley-field,  where  he  estimated  half  of  the  seeds  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  pheasants.  He  also  saw  other  fields  more  or  less 
damaged  from  hares  and  pheasants.  He  never  saw  fields  so 
much  damaged  by  game.  He  concurred  in  the  estimate  of  the 
damage  made  in  August  by  Mr.  Christie. 

Charles  Lloyd,  late  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  de- 
poned that  in  1864  and  1865  game  on  the  lands  might  have 
increased  two  to  one  aa  compared  with  three  or  four  years 
before. 

James  Macdonald,  servant  to  the  minister  at  Dalgety, 
counted,  one  day  in  the  month  of  May,  1865,  ninety 
pheasants  in  one  of  Mr.  Syme'a  fields.  He  never  counted  the 
tares  he  saw  in  the  fields ;  that  was  too  difficult ;  they  were 
so  many. 

Mr.  Shand  having  stated  the  case  for  the  defender, 

Mr.  Philippe,  commissioner  for  the  Earl  of  Moray,  deponed : 
I  let  the  farms  in  question  to  Mr.  Syme.  I  sent  him  a  letter 
previous  to  his  taking  Barns,  in  regard  to  the  rent  and  game, 
in  that  letter  I  said :  '  Were  it  not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  some  sacrifice  on  account  of  game,  which,  aa  you  know, 
is  abundant,  I  should  look  for  from  £3 15a.  to  £4  for  the  land.' 
The  deduction  that  waa  made  was  considered  to  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  amount  of  game.  Mr.  Syme  spoke  first  to 
me  seriously  about  the  game  in  the  year  when  he  asked  me  to 
appoint  a  person  to  go  over  the  ground  with  another.  Aa  that 
would  be  an  acknowledgement  we  would  be  liable  for  damages, 
I  did  not  appoint  a  person  as  he  wanted.  But  for  the  abund- 
ance of  game  I  would  not  have  let  the  lands  at  less  than  from 
15s.  to  £1  an  acre  more  than  Mr.  Syme  is  paying.  There 
are  a  great  many  wood-pigeons  in  the  plantations,  .which 
would  uo  incalculable  damage.  There  ia  a  considerable  stock 
of  rabbits. 

By  Mr.  Young :  I  have  Been  as  many  as  fifty  hares  in  the 
fields  occupied  by  the  pursuer  before  he  entered  upon  posses- 
sion  of  them. 


6u  the  young  grass ;  and  in  walking  over  the  policies  lie  saw 
a  great  many  pheasants.  He  would  give  £3  an  acre  for  the 
farm  of  Barns— estimating  a  depreciation  on  account  of  game 
of  12s.  to  15s.  per  Scotch  acre. 

The  gamekeeper  and  servants  at  Donibristle  deponed 
generally  that  the  game  had  decreased  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Young  having  addrested  the  jury  for  the  pursuer,  and 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  for  the  defender, 

Lord  Barcaple  summed  up,  remarking  that  if  the  landlord 
was  keeping  the  stock  of  game  at  such  a  mark  that  a  favour- 
able season  would  so  increase  it  that  it  would  become  destructive 
to  his  tenant's  crops,  and  greatly  larger  in  amount  than  it  was 
when  he  entered  into  the  contract,  it  seemed  to  him  that  was 
just  a  case  in  which  they  would  be  justified  in  calling  it 
an  excess. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  re- 
turned with  a  unanimous  verdict  for  the  pureuer,  and  assessed 
the  damages  at  £197. 
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THE  FABtfEB'S  MA<UZEdi. 


POBEIGN  AGBIOULTUBAL  GOSSIP. 


The  French  Miniate?  of  Agriculture  hat  addressed  a 
whet  remeikable  report  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  food 
situation  of  France.    The  Minister  says :   M  Since  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  last  harvest  was  made  apparent,  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  Majesty  has  hastened  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures in  order  to  remove  its  effects.    The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  measures  was  the  suppression  of  the  surtax 
on  the  flag  levied  on  grain  and  flour  introduced  into  France 
by  foreign  shins.    This  suppression,  provisionally  authorised 
by  a  decree  of  your  Majesty  dated  Nov.  13,  1867,  has  had 
the  consequences  anticipated  from  it.    Thus,  to  cite  only  one 
example,  the  port  of  Marseilles,  which  serves  as  the  entrepdt 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  cereals,  received  during 
the  two  months  preceding  the  execution  of  the  decree  only 
about  280,000  hectolitres  of  grain  imported  by  foreign  ships ; 
while  in  the  two  following  months  this  total  rose  to  rather 
more  than  1,060,000  hectolitres.    At  the  same  time  that  it 
occupied  itself  with  the  task  of  facilitating  arrivals  by  sea,  the 
Government  neglected  no  means  of  stimulating  the  conveyance 
of  grain  on  the  railways.    Thus,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  French  companies  sent  into  Germany  all  the 
plant  which  they  had  at  their  disposal,  so  as  to  bring  Hun- 
garian wheat  iuto  France  across  the  land  frontiers.    These 
deliveries  of  plant  have  now  ceased— the  waggons  of  the 
German  railways  suffice  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic, 
and  transports  nave  resumed  their  regular  course.    Thanks  to 
the  various  measures  taken,  we  have  been  enabled  to  receive 
from  the  close  of  last  harvest  to  the  end  of  February  572,000 
tons  of  wheat  or  flour,  representing  nearly  7,500,000  hecto- 
litres.   It  became  necessary  to  spread  these  supplies  over  all 
points  of  the  territory,  ana  to  establish  as  much  as  possible 
an  equilibrium  between  the  different  markets,  which  in  the 
eastern    district    present   now    prices    ranging    from    26 
francs    to    SO    francs   per    hectolitre,    while    the    corre- 
sponding prices  in  the  centra  and  south-west   amount   to 
S4f.  and  S6f.  per  hectolitre.     A  reduction  of  railway  tariffs 
could  alone  bring  about  the  desired  result.     The  Government 
had  required  from  the  railway  companies  the  execution  of  the 
proviso  in  the  eahitrs  des  change*  ,\iy  virtue  of  which  the  tariff 
to  be  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  cereals  is  restricted  to  a 
maiimnm  of  7  cents,  per  ton  per  kilometre— exceptionally  to 
10  cents,  per  ton  per  kilometre  in  the  case  of  the  Western  of 
France  Company — when  the  price  of  wheat  attains  20f.  per 
hectolitre  on  certain  controlling  markets.    But  in  presence  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  supplies  of  cereals,  I  nave  asked 
the  companies  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  agree  to  reduce 
their  tariffs  below  the  limits  prescribed  by  their  acts  of  con- 
cession.   It  was  especially  desirable  that  an  agreement  should 
be  established  between  tne  companies  for  the  adoption  of  a 
common  tariff  applicable  for  the  conveyance  of  cereals  on  all 
the  networks  indiscriminately;  and  the  various  complaints 
addressed  to  the  Government  showed  the  importance  which  the 
grain  trade  and  the  copulations  interested  attached  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tariff  which  would  be  uniform  for  all  France, 
and  which  would  be  everywhere  equally  reduced  according  to 
the  length  of  the  distances  traversed.    I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  I  met  with  the  meet  ready  assistance 
from  the  companies ;    and   I  proceeded  on  their  proposi- 
tions to  sanction  a  tariff  of  6  c,  5  c,  4c,  and  8§  c.  per  ton 
per  kilometre,  according  to  the  distances  traversed.     This 
tariff,  which  for  the  greatest  distances  makes  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent,  on  the  rate  of  7  cents.,  fixed  as  the  maximum  in  case 
of  a  prevailing  dearness  of  grain,  will  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  offering  exceptionally  moderate  rates,  and  of  presenting 
at  equal  distances  equal  advantages  for  all  the  points  accommo- 
dated by   our  iron   ways.     It  has  been   distinctly  under- 
stood at  the   same  time  that  these  reductions   of  rates 
freely    consented     to     by     the     companies     are    to    be 
regarded  as  essentially  temporary,  and  they  will  cease  with  the 
cessation  of  the  state  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  the  change 
made.    With  this  object,  I  think  it  right  to  propose  to  your 
Majesty  to  follow  the  example  of  what  was  done  under  similar 
circumstances  in  1853,  and  to  decide  that  the  companies  shall 


be  authorized,  after  a  minimum  period  of  four  months,  to  nisi 
the  rates  which  they  have  voluntarily  reduced."   The  Empe- 
ror has  decreed  as  proposed  by  the  minister/-^  the  occsnon 
of  the  twelfth  birthday  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  a  number  of 
nominations  were  made  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.   Then  was 
no  decorations  given  for  services  rendered  to  sericulture;  but 
among  92  mayors  named  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion,  there  were 
several  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  title  of  u  cultivator"  Spr- 
ing in  their  statements  of  services  rendered.    A  congress  of 
delegates  of  French  learned  societies  will  commence  its  sitting* 
April  20,  and  the    proceeding   will  extend  over  five  days. 
The  programme  of  the  agricultural  questions,  which  it  is  pro- 
pose! to  treat,  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  apiculiuraltopia. 
The  questions  to  be  handled  comprise  the  following :   w  Whit 
has  been  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  1867  Pus  superior 
school  of  agriculture  should  replace  that  of  Grimm,  abit 
should  be  the  conditions  of  its  existence?    Where  should  H  be 
placed,  and  how  should  the  system  of  instruction  be  consti- 
tutedP    What  changes  should  be  introduced  into  the  theorebeal 
and  practical  instruction  of  the  district  and  farm  schools  ?  Whit 
greater  part  should  agricultural  societies  and  associations  take 
in  the  direction  of  primary  agricultural  instruction  P   How 
might   the   private   initiative   and   action    of  sgricoltanl 
societies    be   developed  and   strengthened  P    Would  it  be 
possible  to  give  by  this  means  a  new  impulse  to  production 
and  to   the   progress   of  agriculture?    Are  the  solutwiu 
proposed   by  the   commission   charged  with  the  task  of 
studying  the  question   of    agricultural    instruction   istis- 
factory  from  every  point  of  view  ?    What  might  be  added  to 
them  P    What  purpose  is  served  by  exhibitions  of  frt  stock.-' 
Is  it  not  time  to  suppress  them,  in  order  to  replace  them  bj 
other  encouragements  P    What  are  the  works  which  eoflM 
enter  most  usefully  into  the  composition  of  a  rural  library  of 
fifty  volumes  P    What  are  those  which  might  be  selected fori 
rural  library  of  a  hundred  volumes  P"    Whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  the  congress  upon  the  question  put  to  it  with  re- 
ference to  exhibitions  of  fat  stock,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  number  of  those  exhibitions  does  not  decline.    That, 
there  recently  took  place  at  Cognat-Lyonne  in  the  Alter,  u 
important  fair  to  which  was  annexed,  thanks  to  the  init»b« 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montlaur,  an  exhibition  for  fat  stock  be- 
longing to  proprietors  of  the   canton  of  Escaiouei.   w 
Marquis  warmly  appealed  to  the  cultivators  assembled  on  tlu» 
occasion  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  production  of  me* 
"  Jt  is  there,"  he  said,  «  that  we  must  seek  for  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  our  agriculture ;  for  the  farther  we  go,  the  more  the 
necessity  of  producing  meat  will  make  itself  rigorously  »[. 
This  necessity  is  the  consequence  of  that  great  current,  uw- 
cated  by  all  statistics,  which  bears  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try district*  towards  the  towns.    The  culture  of  cereaU  in- 
volves a  considerable  supply  of  labour ;  while  the  weeding 
and  erasing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  at  little  expense ;  w  «*• 
in  this  direction,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  astonished  at  fl, 
all  our  efforts  are  tending.    The  task  is  a  difficult  one;  but! jj 
France  wishes  it  success;  and  when  we  recollect  ™ta  Tt 
ordinary  animals,  of  deplorable  conformation,  our  inariw 
were  supplied  fifteen  years  since,  we  may  recognise  the  wj 
that  we  have  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the  difiedtan  * 
grating."    If  cattle  have  been  greatly  improved  m  i^ 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  toljwF* 
that  the  fiat-stock  shows  have  had  something  to  do  wit*™ 
improvement ;  and  if  so,  the  moment  does  not  annearto  h»" 
yet  arrived  for  their  suppression,  although  possibly  th«i -pr* 
grammes  might  be  advantageously  modified.— A  sale  of  iwu- 
ley,  New  Kent,  and  Aiigio-merino  rama,  will  take  ■•»*  *£ 
14,  at  the  imperial  sheepfold  of  the  Haut-Tingrey,  near  Saoer. 
in  the  Pas-de-Calais.    Under  the  influence  °f  »*n<*°; 
warm,  moist  days,  venation  has  made  of  late  rapid  prop* 
in  France;  and  the  fields,  which  do  not  appear  to  haw  wm 
hardly  treated  by  the  winter,  are  becoming  areen.    it  is  to* 
feared  that  the  legions  of  insects,  which  inmct  so  mAm*"? 
upon  the  fanner,  will  soon  make  their  appearance ;  and  it  u 
for  agriculturists  to  follow  the  minute  instructions  bid  do« 
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by  prefects— turthing  is  too  great  of  too  small  for  a  French 
prefect— and  to  declare  an  inveterate  wmr  against  their  small 
tormentors.  The  department  of  the  Seine-et-Marne  purposes 
to  include  in  its  budget  a  sum  of  £80  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing small  subventions  to  local  societies  which  may  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  destruction  of  certain  insects. 
While  the  prefects  are  giving  excellent  advice  in  the  matter  of 
soiious  insect  destruction,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  ad- 


dressing himself  to  the  prefects,  has  been  asking  whether  the 
epizootic  diseases,  which  at  different  periods  nave  declared 
themselves  in  many  parts  of  France  among  poultry,  have  car- 
ried off  a  great  number  of  birds.  "  These  ravages,"  adds  M. 
de  Forcade, "  have  been  from  time  to  time  reported  to  my  ad* 
ministration,  and  it  does  not  apnear  that  any  efficacious  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  against  their  development." 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  RKPORT  FOR  MARCH. 

The  weather  having  been  remarkably  fine  for  the  time  of 
year,  all  outdoor  farm  labours  have  progressed  rapidly.  Most 
of  the  Lent  corn  has  been  sown  in  our  forward  districts ;  and 
the  accounts  from  all  quarters  in  reference  to  the  appearance 
of  the  winter  wheats  are  very  favourable.  So  far,  therefore, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  an  increased  yield  ot  wheat  this 
Tear,  more  especially  as  the  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation 
has  considerably  increased.  Much,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  quotations  below  their  present  level,  not- 
withstanding that  there  is  every  prospect  of  fall  average  im- 
portations this  year.  The  whole  of  the  foreign  supply  will  be 
required  for  home  consumption,  owing  to  the  limited  quanti- 
ties of  English  wheat  now  in  stack,  and  the  inferior  condition 
in  which  the  supplies  are  coming  to  hand.  During  the  month 
there  were  unusually  heavy  arrivals  of  wheat  off  Falmouth 
and  Queenstown,  and  yet  they  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  quotations.  Out  of  the  quantity  reported  about 
130,000  ars.  were  taken  for  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
the  remainder  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  north  of  England. 
Fortunately,  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  still  held  in  the 
Sooth  of  Russia,  as  well  at  in  the  United  States,  but  at  prices 
■which  render  speculation  somewhat  dangerous.  The  wheat 
trade,  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  inactive ;  nevertheless  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  trifling. 

There  lias  been  only  a  moderate  inquiry  for  barley  and  all 
other  kinds  of  produce ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  quotations 
hare  had  a  drooping  tendency. 

The  transactions  in  wheat  and  spring  corn  in  the  continental 
markets  have  been  only  moderate,  at  about  stationary  prices. 
Great  complaints  exist  in  France  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
wheat  in  most  of  the  Departments. 

The  exports  of  grain  and  flour  from  America  have  not 
increased.    The  prices  demanded  by  the  holders  have  been  too 


high  for  shippers  to  this  country. 
There  has  been  a  c" 


i  decided  improvement  in  the  wool  trade. 
The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool  held  in  London  have  gone  off 
freely,  owing  to  the  large  purchases  made  for  the  continent ; 
and  the  quotations  have  advanced  Id.  to  l|d.  per  lb.  English 
wool  has  been  largely  dealt  in  by  our  manufacturers,  at  W.  to 
Id.  per  lb.  more  money.  Very  large  quantities  of  colonial 
wool  are  expected  to  arrive  for  the  May-June  sales,  which,  no 
doubt,  severely  test  market  values. 

Large  supplies  of  potatoes  have  been  brought  forward  in 
very  middling  condition.  Good  and  fine  samples  have  been  in 
fair  request,  at  from  150s.  to  170s.  per  ton  ;  but  inferior 
parcels  have  met  a  dull  inquiry,  at  previous  rates.  For  the 
time  of  year  the  imports  from  abroad  have  been  rather 
extensive. 

The  supplies  of  hay  and  straw  have  been  seasonably  good ; 
sales,  therefore,  have  progressed  slowly.  Meadow  hay  has  sold 
at  £2  15s.  to  £4  4e. ;  clover,  £8  5s.  to  £6 ;  and  straw,  £1 10s. 
to  £1  16s.  per  load. 

We  have  to  report  a  moderate  demand  for  good  and  fine 
hops  at  full  quotations ;  but  all  other  kinds  have  moved  off 
heavily  at  barely  stationary  prices.  The  imports  from  the 
Continent  have  been  on  a  fair  average  scale. 

As  regards  the  seed  market,  we  may  observe  that  tares, 
owing  to  the  close  of  the  sowing  season  and  the  heavy  imports 
of  foreign,  have  given  way  fully  2s.  per  bushel,  and  that  cakes 
have  commanded  very  little  attention. 

Only  limited  supplies  of  wheat  have  been  on  offer  in  the 
Scotch  markets.  The  trade  has  continued  in  a  most  inactive 
state,  at  prices  barely  equal  to  the  previous  month.  The  trans- 
actions in  spring  corn,  flour,  and  meal  have  fallen  off. 


In  Ireland,  all  descriptions  of  produce  have  changed  hands 
slowly;  nevertheless,  no  change  of  importance  has  taken  place 
in  prices.    The  exports  to  England  have  been  only  moderate. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  supplies  of  home-fed  beasts  on  sale  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market,  and  that  the  quality  of  most  breeds  has  been 
very  good,  the  beef  trade  has  ruled  firm,  and  the  quotations 
have  had  an  upward  tendency,. the  best  Scots  and  crosses 
having  realised  5s.  per  81bs. 

The  arrivals  from  Scotland  have  been  large  and  of  prime 
quality.  Those  from  Ireland,  however,  have  been  limited, 
and  mostly  in  poor  condition.  The  foreign  imports  have 
been  comparatively  trifling. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  Drought  forward  have  been  season- 
ably good ;  nevertheless,  the  best  Downs  and  half-breds  have 
advanced  4d.,  long-woolled  sheep  2d.  per  81bs.  The  top 
quotation  for  the  former,  in  the  wool,  has  been  6s.  4d. ;  oat 
of  the  wool,  4e.  8d.  per  81bs.  The  general  quality  of  the 
sheep  has  been  very  good. 

Lambs  have  come  to  hand  somewhat  freely.  The  demand 
for  them  has  ruled  steady,  at  from  82s.  to  40s.  each. 

Prime  small  calves  have  been  scarce,  and  in  request,  at  full 
Quotations;  but  inferior  qualities  of  veal  have  met  a  dull 
inouiry. 

We  have  very  little  change  to  notice  in  the  value  of  pigs. 
For  the  most  part,  sales  have  progressed  slowly. 

The  month  s  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  were  as 
follows :  Head. 

Beasts     8,713 

Sheep      7,487 

Calves     1,096 

Pigs        91 

Total         12,337 

Imports  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1867 34,700 

1866 51,869 

„  1865 26,719 

„  1864 18,104 

„  1863 15,644 

„  1862 6,259 

1861 9,091 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  brought  forward  were : 

Head. 

Beasts       20,380 

Cows         160 

Sheep        127,260 

Calves       1,146 

Pigs  2,270 

Comparison  or  Supplies. 
March.         Beasts.       Cows.       Sheep.       Calves.       Pigs. 

1867   14,460  130         95,600        1,100        1,800 

1866   15.511  60        117,650        1,076        2,205 

1865   22,400  577  86,752        1,142        3,015 

1864   21,500  512         91,890        1,218        2,690 

1863   18,653  501  88,560  985        2,482 

1862   18,200         500  83,040  881        2,810 

1861   18,600         530  85,270  700        2,410 

1860   18,160         495  93,409  863        2,042 

1859    16,810         612  94,775  695        2,890 

1858   17,821  476         74,410  704        1,915 

1857   17,345         490         74,880       1,118        2,230 
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The  prineiiml  iweriptaeosnprised  9,100  Bents  tad  shorthorns 
from  Norfolk  BoJblk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire;  9,690 
various  breeds  from  other  porn  of  England ;  2,294  Sects  and 
croeeef  from  Scotland;  and  790  cows,  heifers,  &e.,  from 
Ireland. 

Bents  have  sold  at  from  8s.  4d.  to  5s.,  mutton  Ss.  8d.  to 
5s.  4d.,ved4e.8d.tobe.4dnaadpork3s.4d.to4».9d.  per 
8  lbs.,  to  sink  the  oflal. 

Comparison  oi  Pricks. 

March,  1864.  Karen,  1866. 

s.   d.     s.  d.  a.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 3    4to5    0    ...    3    4to5    2 

Mutton   3    8to6    0    ...    3  10  to  6    9 

Veal    4    0to5    4    ...    4    4  to  5    6 

Pork  3    6to4    6    ...    3    2  to  4    4 

March,  1865.  March,  1867. 

s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 3    6  to  5    4    ...    3    4  to  5    9 

Mutton  4    6  to  6    8    ...    3  10  to  6    9 

Veal    4    6to6    8    ...    46to66 

Pork  3    6  to  4  10    ...    8    8  to  4    9 

Newgate  and  Leadsnhall  have  been  well  supplied  with  meat. 
On  the  whole,  the  trade  has  ruled  steady,  as  follows  :— 

Beef  from  9s.  lOd.  to  4s.  8d\,  mutton  3s.  to  4s.  6d.,  veal  3s. 
10d.  to  fe.  6dL,  pork  2s.l0d.  to  4a.  4d.  per81bs.  by  the  carcase. 
About  200  tons  of  dead  meat  have  arrived  in  the  port  of 
London. 

The  supply  of  winter  food  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  very  large,  stock  generally  has  fared  remark. 
ably  well. 

SOUTH  UKCOLNSHUBtE. 
It  has  seldom  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  report  a  season  so  fine 
and  open  as  the  present  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  All  our 
farm  work  is  unusually  forward.  Potato  planting  is  general, 
and  all  goes  in  satisfactorily.  We  never  saw  the  land  work 
more  kindly :  the  planting  is  proceeding  rapidly  at  very  little 
cost  of  horse  labour,  and  a  large  breadth  will  be  put  in.  One 
of  the  modern  ideas  respecting  potato  planting  it,  that  the  land 
should  not  be  worked  up  to  a  fine  highly  comminuted  tilth,  but 
should  be  a  mingling  of  rather  small  M  ohequery"  clods  with 
a  finely  pulverised  soil.  It  is  in  this  "state  of  tilth  that  we  are 
now  planting  our  potatoes.  The  manuring  consists,  first,  of  rich 
fold-yard  dung  alone ;  second  fold-yard  dang  and  9  cwt.  Peruvian 
guano  and  superphosphate,  equal  parts,  mixed,  and  sown  down 
the  rows ;  third,  fold-yard  dung  and  3}  cwt.  superphosphate 
fourth,  5  to  6  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  superphos- 


phate, equal  parts,  mixed,  and  sown  either  on  ridges  or  every 
third  furrow.  The  most  popular  application  is  the  fold-yard 
dung  and  superphosphate.  Rich  fold-yard  dung  and  Peruvian 
guano  appear  to  yield  ammoniaoal  constituents  in  excess, 
food-sized  sets  are  generally  planted.  We  never  saw  the 
turnip  crop  at  this  season  (March  19)  in  such  a  growing,  for- 
ward state ;  some  of  the  common  varieties  are  Knotting  for 
flowering,  and  swedes  are  throwing  out  large  shoots.  We  are 
running  skeleton  ploughshares  under  them,  to  prevent  their 
growth.  Keeping  is  abundant.  The  grass  fields  which  have 
been w  laid  in*'  are  looking  well,  almost  "  bullock  pastures." 
Our  spring  crops  have  gone  in  nicely,  and  many  peas  are  making 
their  appearance.  The  wheat  plant  is  by  no  means  forward : 
all  looks  full  and  good;  but  considering  the  season,  it  must  be 
pronounced  backward.  We  have  in  some  bygone  years  known 
it  so  forward  as  almost "  to  cover  a  hareM  at  this  time.  The 
Pens  show  the  best  plant.  Sheep  have  not  wintered  well  on 
our  grass  lands.  The  ewes  are  not  in  good  condition,  but  the 
lambing  season  goes  on  prosperously ;  the  fall  of  lambs  a  fair 
average.  Our  stock-yards  are  thinly  stocked.  Supplies  must 
continue  scant  of  our  own  growth.  Beef  and  mutton  maintain 
satisfactory,  but  not  high  pries.  Pork  is  on  the  advance. 
Wool  is  more  inquired  for,  and  sales  take  place.  Sheep  are  in 
good  demand,  and  are  likely  to  rise  in  price.  We  were  such  se- 
vere sufferers  from  c*ttle-pWne  in  1865-6,  that  we  look  upon 
the  measures  of  Parliament  for  our  future  security  with  great 
interest.  Some  privation  and  inconvenience  must  be  endured  for 
our  safety ;  besides,  the  losses  sustained  by  meat  producers  fall 
with  great  force  upon  the  public.  We  must  have  foreign  cat- 
tle slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  or  from  ten  to  twenty- 
one  days*  quarantine.  Inspection  is  of  no  sure  ami.  Sheep, 
and  even  pigs  ought  to  go  into  quarantine  for  a  short  time 


under  close  inspection.  No  time  should  be  lost.  Much  pre- 
paration will  be  requisite  to  secure  safe  quarantine  grounds: 
it  ought  to  be  some  isolated  neck  of  land  apart  from  s  gruiog 
country. 

EAST  GLOUCESTEBSHIBE. 
The  month  of  February  would  seem  everywhere  to  text 
been  most  favourable  for  field  culture.    The  planting  of  what, 
beans,  and  peas  was  certainly  never  done  better,  or  with  & 
fairer  prospect  of  a  crop.    Some  Utile  barley  has  been  ma 
on  early  land,  Jmt  as  a  good  deal  of  rain  hu  fallen  sue 
the  commencement  of  lurch  the  land  is  much  too  wet  and 
cold  for  planting.    Wheats  are  generally  most  prouduag ,  ud 
not  too  forward,  but  within  the  last  week  they Jure  Depute 
look  speary  and  weak  on  some  clay  soils.    Dry  weather  mi 
the  hoe  may,  however,  do  much  to  improve  them.  Bern,    i 
vetches,  rye,  oats,  and  some  autumn-planted  pees  are  looking    ! 
well ;  and  as  the  season  seems  much  more  inclined  to  be  windy    I 
and  boisterous  than  frosty,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  any    ' 
have  an  early  spring,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  early  and  pro-    I 
dnetive^harvest  too.    Grass  lands  and  cloven  have  as  good  i    ! 
face  as  we  ever  saw,  and  we  have  heard  of  fewer  failuraof    | 
clovers  and  artificial  grasses  than  usual;  so  that,  on  thewaok, 
a  bright  prospect  would  seem  to  be  "  looming  in  the  ratow."    | 
Judging,  too,  by  the  short  lists  of  spring  sales  sdrertuediB 
the  county  papers,  there  are  comparatively  few  fsrmi  chaagiag    i 
hands,  which  is  always  a  healthy  sun.    The  sales  and  nin 
which  have  already  taken  place  have  been  remarkably  well  at. 
tended,  with  a  sound  healthy  trade ;  indeed,  the  dumess  which 
prevailed  amongst  sheep  some  five  or  six  weeks  sgo  teems  to 
tie  gradually  disappearing,  and  much  better  prices  are  being 
made.    Wools  are  very  much  more  in  request,  sad  the  «wa- 
tenances  of  buyers  bear  a  far  more  cheerful  sppearaace  than 
they  have  for  many  months  past.    Some  farmers  are  ate 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  but  can  hardly  obtain  it.   The  pig 
trade  has  at  length  taken  a  turn  in  the  favourable  direction, 
and  both  fat  and  store  hogs  are  fetching  much  higher  rates. 
Good  cart  horses  are  in  demand ;  but,  as  every  kind  of  work 
is  forward,  the  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  we  have  seen  it  is  some 
previous  years.    Really  good  hacks  and  cobs  are  difficult  to 
And.    The  subject  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  n 
this  county  has  lately  been  somewhat  prominently  brought 
before  the  publio,  and  some  ill-feeling  engendered ;  bat  so« 
that  all  parties  have  had  their  say,  we  trust  they  will  he  smto- 
fled  that  we  in  Gloucestershire  are  paying  our  people  fur 
and  reasonable  prices,  and  that  we  do  not  grind  down  the  poor 
man  to  9s.  per  week.    We  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire 
into  this  matter,  and  find  that  the  more  general  wages  are 
from  10s.  to  12s.  and  14s.  per  week;  and  when  it  it  remem- 
bered that  women  get  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day,  and  perhaps  two  or 
more  boys  of  the  same  family  are  earning  7s.,  os.,  or  4*.  per 
week  each,  with  beer  or  cider,  these  united  earningswill  con- 
trast most  favourably  with  those  in  towns,  and  prove  the  troth 
of  Sir  LyttonBulwer's  maxim.  "Not  so  bad  as  we  mem. - 
MarohSO. 

BENFfiEWSHIBE. 
We  have  experienced  very  wet  weather  here  since  the  begu- 
iling of  January,  so  much  so  that  we  have  scarcely  had  low- 
teen  dry  days  since  the  New  Tear.  Many  farmers  areactuaUj 
idle,  the  land  being  so  soft  as  to  render  it  an  impossibility  t*> 
do  anything.  Growth  is  far  advanced  for  the  season :  we  hare 
no  recollection  of  seeing  the  hedgerows  so  green  so  earn  a 
they  have  been  this  season.  Pastures  are  slso  wosderfwj 
fresh,  and  if  not  checked  by  frost,  grass  will  be  unusually wit . 
Wheat  is  looking  uncommonly  well ;  hay  and  itraw  still  seJ 
high,  although  the  price  of  hay  has  rather  receded,  the  cos- 
trary  generally  being  the  case  at  thia  advanced  period  of  U* 
season.  Hay  is  from  £6  to  £6  10s.  per  ton,  straw  t*  1*- 
and  potatoes  of  good  quality  bring  £7  per  ton.  which  is  as  ex- 
traordinary price.  Cattle  of  sll  kinds  very  dull  of  sale,  own* 
to  the  high  price  of  keep ;  milch  cows  down  from  £4  to  w 
a  head  to  what  they  were  this  time  twelvemonths— March  U. 

COBK    COUNTY. 

Although  the  winter  months  are  now  past,  and  spring  feelf 

pretty  well  advanced,  we  have  literally  had  no  winter  yet,  tie 

weather  during  the  past  four  months  having  been  woiinerftUJJ 

mild  and  fine,  November  and  December  were  very  fine  ■«■»» 
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and  field  labour  suffered  no  interruption.  The  beainning  of 
January  was  also  very  favourable  for  out-door  work,  but  the 
bitter  half  the  month  was  for  the  moat  part  stormy  and  wet, 
no  cold  however  being  experienced.  The  temperature  of 
February  partook  more  of  the  character  of  summer  than  of 
early  spring,  and  vegetation  made  rapid  strides,  almost  too 
much  »o  indeed  for  its  future  safety.  March,  up  to  the  16th, 
his  been  rather  wild  and  unsettled,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  lias 
fallen,  patting  a  complete  stop  to  the  planting  of  the  crops, 
and  hindering  farm-work  in  general ;  fine  weather  has  again 
set  in  however,  and  farmers  have  once  more  resumed  opera- 
tions. The  same  mildness  which  has  characterised  the  whole 
Kison  still  prevails,  frost,  snow,  and  sleety  or  hail-showers 
being  things  only  to  be  remembered  or  spoken  of,  but  to  all 
appearance  not  to  be  realised,  a  state  of  matters  which  suits 
all  classes  of  the  population,  but  few  being  found  to  regret  the 
absence  of  frost  and  snow.  We  scarcely  recollect  a  year  when 
growth  was  so  forward  at  such,  an  early  period  as  the  present : 
pasture*  are  beautifully  green,  and  where  they  have  not  been 
overstocked  during  the  winter,  there  is  a  very  fair  bite  for 
dock,  particularly  sheep.  In  the  garden,  gooseberry-bushes 
are  in  full  lea£  and  show  abundance  of  fruit ;  and  peaches, 
plums,  and  peers  on  the  open  wall  are  in  lull  flower.  The 
bods  or  deeinuouB  trees  are  swelling  fast,  the  horse-chesnut, 
in  warm  situations,  having  its  leaves  fully  expanded,  and  the 
sycamore  and  a  few  others  seem  about  to  follow  suit.  Tne  woods 
e-eeho  with  the  "  wood  notes  wild"  of  numerous  feathered 
songsters,  and  thus  by  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
Nature  again  proclaims  the  return  of  spring.  The  first  sowing 
of  aprinff  corn  began  shortly  after  the  middle  of  February, 
toys  working  at  that  time  as  kindly  as  could  possibly  be  desired, 
finishing  of  with  a  fine  skin,  and  being  quite  dry  enough  to 
roll  immediately.  Potato-planting  began  even  earlier,  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  who  have  consequently  a 
nod  market  for  them,  doing  tneir  very  utmost  to  plant  early. 
The  lazy-bed  system  which  prevails  so  much  here  answers  ad- 
mirably for  early  planting ;  when  grown  by  this  method  thia 
crop  is  often  the  first  after  grass,  and  when  the  field  is  at  all 
sloping  a  few  hours'  drought  brings  the  soil  into  a  sufficiently 
dry  state  to  enable  it  to  be  worked.  The  cultivation  of  the 
potato  in  "beds"  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  manual  labour,  every  cultural  operation  having  to 
be  performed  by  hand.  The  ploughing  ia  as  light  almost  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  itj  taking  only  the  skin  of  the  grass.  When 
the  ploughing  is  finished,  tne  soU  is  cut  or  rather  hacked  to 
pieces,  and  the  seed  is  then  planted.  This  operation  is  mostly 
performed  by  women,  who  attain  a  marvellous  degree  of  ex- 
pertness  after  a  few  seasons'  practice.  The  planting  of  the  seed 
is  termed  M  sticking,"  and  is  done  by  thrusting  one  of  the  long- 
handled  spades  peculiar  to  the  country  a  few  inchea  into  the 
toil,  pressing  it  a  little  forward,  and  then  dropping  the  "  setf ' 
into  the  opening.  When  the  spade  is  withdrawn,  the  earth  Ms 
back  into  its  position,  and  tho  planting  is  done.  The  manure  is 
noir  spread ;  and  the  furrows  being  softened  with  a  skeleton. 
plough,  the  earth  is  further  pulverised  with  the  spade,  and  then 
thrown  over  the  dung  with  the  shovel  evenly  and  smoothly, 
the  beds  when  finished  presenting  a  very  nioo  and  even  hand- 
some appearance.  The  earthing-up  is  done  by  again  plough- 
ing the  furrows,  working  up  and  breaking  the  lumps  with  the 
*psde,  and  then  carefully  spreading  the  loose  earth  amongst 
the  growing  plants  with  the  shovel.  The  lambing  season  has 
fan  very  favourable,  and  the  number  of  deaths  has  been 
singularly  small ;  the  early  growth  of  grass  is  greatly  in  favour 
of  this  description  of  stock,  the  ewes  giving  a  far  better  flow 
of  milk  from  grass  than  from  any  other  kind  of  food  that  can 
be  supplied  to  them.  The  mild  winter  has  been  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  all  out-lying  stock,  and  such  cattle  are  mostly  in 
good  condition ;  we  saw  last  week  about  a  score  of  three-year- 
old  bullocks,  shorthorns  and  crosses,  which  had  not  been  in  a 
bouse  for  a  single  night  during  the  whole  winter,  and  every 
°ne  of  the  lot  was  in  blooming  condition,  a  good  many  of 
them  indeed  almost  fit  for  the  butcher;  the  consumption  of 
fodder  has  been  in  consequence  greatly  checked,  and  stocks  of 
Aay  are  still  large.  The  price  of  hay  instead  of  rising  as  the 
je^son  advanced  has  rather  retrograded,  the  price  now  being 
*j*£m  60s.  to  70s.  per  ton,  just  what  it  was  last  September. 
*^ay  being  so  plentiful  in  the  south  generally,  the  trade  for 
*^m  stock  opened  unusually  early,  Limerick  men  having 
**^ught  very  freely  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  January,  and 
tx^e  prices  given  for  strippers  and  other  strong  cattle  were  so 


good  aa  to  induce  many  to  sell  at  least  three  months  earlier 
than  usual.  The  trade  in  fat  cattle  was  very  sluggish  during 
February,  heavy  bulls  proving  but  a  very  poor  speculation  to 
those  who  fed  them.  On  the  whole,  we  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  with  the  flame  of  sedition  nearly  extinguished, 
we  look  forward,  with  God's  blessing,  to  quieter  times  and  in- 
creased prosperity,— March  21st. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BAKEWELL  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 
very  large  show  of  cattle.  Business  on  the  whole  was  very 
heavy.  Calving  cows  sold  at  from  £15  to  £23,  calving  heifers 
from  £12  to  £17,  barren  heifers  from  £11  to  £13,  barren  cows 
from  £9  to  £17,  stirks  from  £7  to  £11,  with  good  demand. 
Pigs  a  large  ahow  and  good  business  done.  Small  Pigs  from 
15s.,  middling  size  from  25s.,  strong  from  35s.  to  55s. 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— There  was  a  large  show 
of  sheep,  but  trade  was  somewhat  dull,  and  late  rates  were  not 
maintained.  Pat  sheep  in  wool  made  7}d.,  clipped  Od.  per 
lb.    Hoggs  made  from  33s.  to  54b.  a-head. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  show  of  cattle. 
The  supply  of  sheep  was  very  small.  In  the  pig  market 
some  good  stores  were  sold  at  from  24s.  to  36s.  each.  Good 
cowa  for  beef  realized  fully  7d.  per  lb.  Cowa  and  calves 
fetched  from  £13  to  £17.  Butchers  bought  fat  calves  at 
7}d.  per  lb.  Some  Irish  heifers  sold  at  £5  each  and  up- 
wards. Shropshire  ewes  fetched  from  30s,  to  37s.  each.  In 
the  horse  fair  there  was  a  larger  show  of  animals  than  usual, 
but  few  very  good  ones,  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes 
realizing  from  £23  to  £35  each  ;  hacks  sold  very  cheap,  but 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  business  was  done. 

CREDITON  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a  good 
supply ;  bullocks  sold  at  a  lower  figure  than  last  month ;  sheep, 
on  the  contrary,  sold  at  an  advance ;  hoggs  sold  at  7f  d.  and 
8d.  per  lb.  Beef  7d.  to  8d.,  veal  7id.  to  8d.,  mutton  7d.,  pork 
7id.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  carcases  10s.  6d.  per  score. 

DARLINGTON  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  There 
was  a  large  show  of  lean  cattle.  The  show  of  fnt  was  rather 
smaller.  A  good  business  was  done,  especially  among  lean 
cattle,  the  prices  of  which  tended  upwards,  as  did  the  prices  of 
best  frtt  heifers,  3d.  per  stone  advance  being  quoted  for  the 
last  description.  Best  ox  and  heifer  beef  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  j  in 
some  few  cases  8s.  2d.  was  quoted ;  secondary  6s.  Od.  to  7s. 
6d.  The  show  of  sheep  was  not  very  large ;  best  wedders  sold 
at  8|d.  to  81d.,  secondary  6&d.  to  7£d.  per  lb.  Calves  and  pigs 
were  a  small  show,  and  made  previous  rates. 

DUMFRIES  PORK  MARKET.— The  supply  of  carcases 
was  larger  than  on  last  market.  The  weather  being  frosty, 
the  carcases  were  in  fine  condition  for  curing,  better  than  has 
been  the  case  for  two  months  past.  There  were  very  few 
prime  carcases  of  12  to  15  stones  weight,  most  of  the  pork  being 
light  weights,  from  7  to  10  stones.  For  prime  well-fed  car- 
cases there  was  a  brisk  demand,  at  an  advance  of  Id.  per  stone 
on  last  week  ;  but  for  light  carcases  prices  were  in  most  cases 
no  higher.  Prices  for  best  carcases  of  average  size  were  7s.  Id. 
and  7s.  2d.  per  imperial  stone,  and  in  one  instance  7s.  3d. 
Smaller  carcases  from  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  10d.,  coarse  and  extra  large 
carcases  from  6s. 

GLASTONBURY  MONTHLY  MARKET  was  well  at- 
tended, and  the  sale  was  brisk.  Cows  and  calves  averaged 
from  £9  to  £17,  and  barreners  sold  at  liigh  prices.  Beef,  10s. 
6d.  to  lis.  6d.  per  score ;  mutton,  7d.  to  7£d.  per  lb.  Store 
pigs  were  more  plentiful  than  at  the  previous  market,  and 
were  readily  sold. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
beef  was  large,  and  of  good  quality.  Trade  was  brisk,  and 
former  prices  were  fully  maintained.  The  number  of  sheep 
penned  was  very  small,  and  prices  advanced.  There  waa  a 
ready  sale  at  these  quotations :  Beef  from  7d.  to  7|d.,  mutton 
from  7|d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  Pigs  sold  readily  from  10s.  to  10s. 
6d.  per  score. 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  very  large 
of  beasts  and  sheep,  and  good  prices  made.    Beef  8s. 


3d\  to  8s.  6d.  per  stone  j  mutton,  not  clipped  7d.  to  7£d.,  ditto 
clipped  6d.  to  6  Jd.  Pork  6s.  3d.  A  large  number  of  sheep 
were  sold  by  auction  at  good  prices. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


We  had  some  April  weather  on  the  opening  of 
the  past  month,  hut  it  did  not  last,  though  now 
and  then  a  spring  day  visited  us  in  the  midst  of 
driving  winds  and  hail,  with  more  wet  than 
expected.  On  the  whole  there  has  been  very  little 
interruption  to  field-work,  and  some  spring  corn 
of  all  kinds  has  been  got  well  into  the  ground  in 
many  places,  giving  an  aspect  of  earliness  to  the 
season.  The  wheat  has  weathered  the  changes 
well,  and  some  fields  look  luxuriant,  but  the  cold 
lately  felt  may  give  this  forwardness  a  timely  check. 
The  difference  in  wheat  prices  this  month  has  been 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  downwards,  partly  in  consequence 
of  good  foreign  supplies,  and  partly  from  the 
unusual  openness  of  the  season,  as  well  as  from 
the  total  abstinence  from  speculation,  prices  being 
about  14s.  per  qr.  higher  than  they  were  this  time 
last  year.  It  has,  however,  happened  of  late  that 
when  our  markets  were  at  the  dullest  they  have 
been  woke-up  by  renewed  orders  from  France, 
which  country,  by  the  French  minister's  report, 
has  already  secured  for  itself  about  2j  millions  of 
foreign  wheat  towards  its  own  deficiency ;  while  a 
grant  of  two  million  francs  has  been  proposed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  towards  the  wants  of  the 
famished  natives  of  Algeria.  We  ourselves  have 
yet  five  months  to  run  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
our  imports  in  the  seven  already  past  have 
amounted  to  five  millions  in  wheat  and  flour  out 
of  the  ten  millions  estimated  as  our  wants ;  if  this 
estimate  be  correct,  the  remaining  five  must  be 
gathered  at  the  rate  of  one  million  monthly— a 
matter  which  seems  very  doubtful,  with  the  sharp 
competition  of  France  and  neighbouring  countries. 
Neither  Petersburg  nor  the  Western  canals  will  be 
well  opened  before  May,  and  whether  when  open 
they  will  meet  the  united  requirements  of  Europe 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  we  would  hope  for  the  best, 
or  a  time  of  much  privation  is  before  us.  Egypt 
will  this  season  do  something,  having  resumed  the 
growth  of  corn  since  the  fall  in  cotton ;  and 
another  source  of  consolation  is  found  in  the  more 
liberal  shipment  of  maize  from  America,  which  was 
the  great  stay  of  Ireland  in  the  famine  of  1847 — 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  potatoes.  But  low 
prices  before  harvest  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
our  fervent  hope  is  that  such  a  crop  will  be 
gathered  generally  throughout  the  world  that  the 
future  supply  of  all  nations  will  be  a  mere  question 
of  price.  The  following  were  the  recent  quota- 
tions at  the  several  places  named:  Best  French 
white  wheat  at  Paris  83s.  per  qr.,  best  red  80s. ; 
at  Courtrai,  in  Belgium,  the  top  price  was  80s. ;  at 
Liege,  77s.  6d. ;  high-mixed  Polish  at  Amsterdam, 
76s.;  red  at  Hambro',  72s.;  at  Cologne,  69s.  6d.; 
at  Frankfort,  6fr.  6d. ;  yellow  at  Manheim,  66s. ; 
Banat  wheat  at  Pesth  and  Hungary,  49s.  6d.j 
6 libs,  red  at  Stralsund,  70s.;  Marks  at  Stettin, 
68s.  Gd. ;  6llbs.  high-mixed  at  Danzic,  78s. 
Chilian  and  Victorian  wheat  at  Melbourne,  7s,  per 


bush.;  at  Adelaide,  7s.  6d.  At  Francisco  white 
wheat  was  2  d,  75c.  per  bush.  (71s.  6d.  per  qr.  of 
480lb8).  Spring  wheat  at  Montreal,  56s.  8d.  per 
480lbs. ;  Milwaukie  No.  1  at  New  York,  66s.  3d.; 
No.  2,  64s. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  commenced  on 
small  supplies  of  English  wheat,  bat  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  heavy,  chiefly  Russian,  bat  including 
nearly  6,000  qrs.  from  New  York.  There  was  a 
small  show  of  fresh  samples  on  the  Essex  and 
Kentish  stands ;  but  the  plenteousness  of  foreign 
and  the  openness  of  the  weather  brought  an  ex- 
treme duiness  over  the  market,  and  sales  could 
only  be  made  at  a  decline  of  2s.  per  qr.  on  the  runs 
of  English,  and  that  did  not  effeot  a  clearance.  The 
foreign  trade  was  quite  on  a  retail  scale  at  a  de- 
cline of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. ;  but  fine  qualities,  being 
scarce,  were  not  freely  offered.  With  fair  arrivals 
off  the  coast,  floating  cargoes  were  down  la.  per 
qr.,  with  less  demand.  The  effect  of  this  decline 
on  the  country  markets  was  generally  manifest  in 
reduced  rates;  but  Sheffield,  Loutb,  St.  Ires, 
Market  Harboro',  Market  Rasen,  Lynn,  and 
several  other  towns,  were  down  to  2s.  per  qt. 
Some  were  only  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  as  Boston, 
Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  Hull ;  and  a  few  stood  firm, 
among  which  were  Ipswich,  Wakefield,  Bourn, 
Uppingham,  Gainsboro',  and  Barnsley.  Liver- 
pool was  down  3d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday.  Wheat 
at  Edinburgh  was  dull,  and  declined  Is.  per  qr.  at 
Glasgow.  Foreign  declined  at  Dublin  6d.  per 
brl.j  but  all  the  native  wheat  there  went  off  at 
former  rates. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  another  small 
English,  but  ample  foreign  supply,  though  not  to 
the  former  extent.  Kent  and  Essex  sent  up  a 
scanty  exhibition  of  samples  during  the  morning. 
The  trade  was  however  dull,  though  prices  were 
fully  supported.  More  demand  was  experienced 
for  foreign,  but  nothing  over  the  previous  rate8 
could  be  realised.  Floating  cargoes  kept  up  their 
value  by  a  renewed  demand  for  France.  The  better 
accounts  from  London  enabled  some  markets  to 
quote  higher  prices ;  among  these  were  Lynn, 
Leeds,  Boston,  and  Market  Rasen,  where  the  im- 
provement noted  was  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  these  advices 
were  counterbalanced  by  a  decline  to  the  same  ex- 
tent noted  at  Bristol,  Monmouth,  and  Oakham. 
The  more  general  reports  noted  no  change.  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  made  no  difference  in  price*. 
Dublin  was  again  6d.  to  Is.  per  brl.  dearer  for 
home-grown  qualities,  but  only  firm  for  foreign- 

The  third  Monday  had  rather  better  English 
supplies  of  wheat,  but  there  was  only  half  the  pre- 
vious quantity  of  foreign*.  Scarcely  anything  was 
sent  up  this  morning  from  the  near  counties;  and 
the  few  good  white  parcels  offering  were  taken  » 
quite  as  much  money,  but  inferior  damp  remains 
dull.  Though  the  French  had  relieved  our  grananei 
to  the  extent  of  8,000  qrs„  and  taken  sereral  car- 
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goes  off  the  coast,  there  was  very  little  consump- 
tive demand  for  foreign  at  unaltered  rates.  Some 
holders  however  of  fine  qualities,  both  red  and 
white,  would  not  sell  without  obtaining  more 
money,  and  the  demand  for  France  kept  the 
numerous  arrivals  off  the  coast  at  their  former 
range.  The  trade  in  the  country  this  week  was 
generally  dull,  and  at  a  few  places  rather  less 
money— say  Is.  per  or.— was  accepted,  as  at  New- 
casUe-on-Tyne,  Market  Rasen,  Manchester,  &c. ; 
but  some  markets  were  very  firm,  and  most  of 
them  made  no  change  in  prices.  Edinburgh  was 
unaltered  for  wheat,  but  Glasgow  was  down  6d.  per 
bole  for  foreign.  Dublin  found  a  ready  sale  for 
the  little  native  wheat  exhibited,  but  foreign  could 
only  be  sold  at  a  decline  of  6d.  per  brl. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals 
were  heavy.  The  show  of  samples  on  the  Kentish 
and  Essex  stands  was  very  short,  and  the  condition 
poor.  Trade  generally  was  dull  for  all  sorts,  ex- 
cept the  finest  qualities,  which  supported  the  rates 
of  the  previous  week.  With  further  demands  from 
France  for  the  better  kinds  in  granary,  pricee  were 
kept  from  any  decline,  notwithstanding  the  large 
arrivals ;  but  business  was  slow  as  regarded  con- 
sumption. After  a  temporary  depression  in  floating 
cargoes,  the  shipment  of  several  to  France  enabled 
sellers  to  recover  the  previous  Monday's  rates. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
17,670  qrs.  English,  114,791  qrs.  foreign,  against 
19,262  qrs.  English,  55,187  qrs.  foreign  for  the 
same  period  in  1868.  The  general  average  com- 
menced at  728.  1  Id.,  and  closed  at  73s.  Id. ;  those 
of  London  began  74s.  9d.,  and  closed  at  74s.  8d.  per 
qr.  So  by  both  these  averages,  prices  would  have 
seemed  to  undergo  no,  or  very  little,  change ;  but, 
as  one  week's  supply  often  differs  materially  from 
another,  both  in  quality  and  condition,  such  an  in- 
ference would  be  unreliable.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom,  for  four  weeks  ending  14th  March, 
were  2,363,506  cwts.  wheat,  251,730  cwts.  flour. 
The  London  exports  for  four  weeks  were  17,990 
qrs. ;  so  that  they  exceeded  the  receipts  of  native 
produce,  independently  of  the  diversion  of  cargoes 
off  the  coast. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  dull  all  through  the 
month :  good  country  supplies  having  been  sent  to 
market,  followed  by  fair  foreign  arrivals,  chiefly  in 
sacks.  The  best  country  marks  slowly  made  52s. 
per  sack.  Foreign  is  actually  cheaper  than  in 
France,  yet  buyers  have  not  been  free  in  their  pur- 
chases at  present  rates.  Town  qualities  have 
steadily  kept  at  their  former  range,  with  64s.  per 
sack  as  the  top  price.  The  imports  into  London 
for  four  weeks  were  79,322  sacks  of  country  make, 
24,825  sacks  3,700  barrels  foreign,  against  76,965 
sacks  English,  9,401  sacks  37  barrels  foreign 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Though  the  supplies  of  maize  this  month  have 
considerably  fallen  off,  .it  has  continued  to  decline, 
large  shipments  being  expected  from  America, 
though  prices  there  have  recently  risen  7  cents  per 
bushel.  The  reduction  for  the  month  has  been 
fully  2s.  per  qr.  Indeed,  very  good  quality  yellow 
has  been  freely  offering  at  42s.,  with  no  more  than 
40s.  per  qr,  bid,  distillers  being  pretty  full,  and 


the  consumptive  demand  for  feeding  retail.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  15,177 
qra.,  against  1,420  are.  for  the  same  period  in  1867. 
The  scarcity  of  fine  malting  barley  in  London, 
even  including  foreign  arrivals,  has  been  such  that 
rates  have  lately  been  hardening,  and  buyers  have 
had  to  pay  about  Is.  per  qr.  more  money ;  but  with 
the  season  hastening  to  its  close,  and  a  very  small 
demand  for  malt  on  the  part  of  brewers,  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  realizing  higher  rates ;  while 
grinding  sorts  from  the  Danube  having  become 
more  plentiful,  these  have  given  way  in  price  fully 
Is.  per  qr.,  with  only  small  retail  sales.  The  im- 
ports into  London  for  four  weeks  were  9,221  qrs. 
English,  38,880  qrs.  foreign,  against  7,424  qrs. 
British,  28,391  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  time  last 
year. 

In  consequence  of  the  slight  advance  in  malting 
barley,  holders  of  malt  have  also  required  more 
money ;  but  this  has  checked  sales,  the  consump- 
tion being  much  reduced  by  the  destitution  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

For  three  weeks  of  the  present  month  the  entire 
supplies  of  oats  were  under  an  average ;  yet  the 
pressure  of  high  prices  was  so  felt  that,  instead  of 
any  advance,  they  generally  lost  6d.  per  qr.  in 
value.  On  the  appearance  of  a  large  fleet  of 
foreigners,  a  further  decline  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr. 
took  place,  making  a  reduction  of  nearly  Is.  on 
fine  sorts  and  of  fully  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  on  those  that 
were  rough  and  light,  of  which  the  last  arrival 
chiefly  consisted,  not  being  worth  over  23s.  to  23s. 
6d.  at  32lbs.  per  bushel.  But  really  fine  and  heavy 
sorts  being  scarce,  continue  dear.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  21,230  qrs. 
English,  195  qrs.  Scotch,  526  qrs.  Irish,  104,922 
qrs.  foreign,  against  6,993  qrs.  English,  203  qrs. 
Scotch,  3,460  qrs.  Irish,  124,174  qrs.  foreign,  for 
this  period  last  year.  Had  it  not  therefore  been  for 
the  steady  supplies  of  English,  the  markets  must 
have  advanced  m  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

As  regards  beans,  the  best  supplies  of  English 
and  foreign  was  on  the  first  Monday ;  yet  prices 
then  stood  well.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been 
quiet,  doubtless  influenced  bv  the  decline  in  maize 
and  white  peas,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  arrivals 
from  Egypt,  where  prices  have  been  getting  easier. 
With  spring  commencing,  the  demand  too  is  now 
likely  to  fall  off;  but  there  are  comparatively  no 
stocks  on  hand,  and  the  English  crop  seems 
nearly  used  up.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into 
London  were  2,799  qrs.  English,  10,096  qrs,  foreign, 
against  4,189  qrs.  English,  25  qrs.  foreign,  in  1867* 

Business  in  peas  has  been  quite  on  a  small  scale, 
the  fattening  of  hogs  being  too  expensive  for  a  free 
demand  for  maples  and  greys,  ana  the  inquiry  after 
white  for  export  having  fallen  off  lately,  though  it 
may  yet  revive  for  Sweden  and  Finland,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  demand 
here  for  boiling  has  been  almost  nil.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  810  qrs.  English. 
550  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,478  qrs.  English  exclu- 
sively in  1867. 

Linseed  has  been  steady  throughout  the  month, 
there  being  no  fine  qualities  at  present  in  the 
market,  witn  only  moderate  arrivals. 

The  cloverseed  trade  has  had  more  doing  in  it, 
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bat  much  less  than  expected,  so  many  samples  of 
second-rate  English  have  lately  appeared  at  market, 
worth  about  48s.  per  qr.,  though  there  are  some 
fine  still  held  high.  White  seed  has  been  yery 
dull,  and  so  has  trefoil ;  but  tares  were  the  heaviest 
of  all,  the  market  being  fairly  overdone,  and  prices 
promise  to  be  much  cheaper. 


OTBBENT  PRICKS  OF  BBITIBH  GRAIN  ^ND  FLOUB 
IN  MARK  LANS. 

Shflllnfs  P«r  Qvarter. 

WHEAT,  Essex  and  Kent,  white...  old  74  80...new  66to77 

§.               „      rod  ......  „    71    76...    „   66  73 

Norfolk.  Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire,  red 66  73 

BARLEY 36  to  86 Chevalier,  new  89  47 

Grinding 36      36 Distilling 37  41 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  67    extra  69  73 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made  68    „     70  73 

Brown M 64  62 

RYE .        •■        .       .  .  . ..    ...          .                                43  48 

OATS^En#ish"'fe^  86 

Scotch,  feed 00     00. Potato 00  00 

26 Fine..............  28  80 

26 .'...Potato 27  82 

42 Ticks 40  43 

44. Pigeon 46  64 

*-  jquld,  iriuw>(  uuw»i.,»i     47  Maple  46  to  47Grey,  new42  44 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  Town,  Honseholds 60  64 

Country,  on  shore 60  to  62       „         64  68 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  shore 48  49 

IMPERIAL     AVERAGES.       " 
For  the  week  ended  March  14, 1868. 

Wheat 43,4671  qrs.     73s.    Id. 

Barley 86,1291    „        43s.    3d. 

Oats U,724|    „        27s.   2d. 


Irish,  feed,  white  23 
Ditto,  black 23 

BEANS,  Masagan  ...40 
Harrow 41 

PEAS,  white,  boilers..45 


COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES. 

WHEAT, 
Years.    Qrs.        s.  d. 
1864...  77,432*  ...  40»1 
1866...  70,688}  ...38    3 
1866...  72,446*  ...  46    6 
1867...  67,684}  ...  69    4 
1868...  43,467| ...  73    1 

BARLEY. 
Qrs.        s.  d. 
46,177* ...  31    6 
41,6791  ...  28  10 
40,180}  ...  36  10 
29,200    ...  41    6 
36,129}  ...  43    3 

OATS. 
Qrs.       s.  d. 
13,297}  ...19    8 
7,614}  ...21    4 
8,372}  ...23  10 
8,741}  ...24    9 
11,724}  ...27    2 

Fob  tbm  labs  Biz 

WBMB  t 

8,  1868 

16,  1868 

22,  1868 

29,  1868 

March  7,  1868 

March  14,  1868 , 

Aggregate  of  the  above  , 
jpfie  same  week  in  1867..., 


AVERAGES 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Wheat. 
s.    d. 

*tt 

73     4 

42     7 

73     0 

42     6 

72    11 

42     9 

73     4 

42      6 

73     8 

48      1 

73     1 

43      3 

73     3 

42     9 

69      4 

41      6 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

26  0 

26  9 

26  2 

26  9 

27  2 
27  2 
26  6 
24  9 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mubtabd,  per  bush.,  brown  lis.  to  16s.  white   9s.  to  10s. 

OAJTAST,perqr 64s.    72s. 

OLomsMD,red 66s.    84s. 

Cobxajtdbb,  per  owt 20s.    21s. 

Tams,  winter,  new,  per  bushel  • 6s.     Os. 

Tawou, 21s.    22s. 

RxiexAss,  per  qr 18s.    20s. 

Livsxxd,  Derqr.,  sowing  70s. to  72s.f  crushing   62s.    67s% 

Lurssmn  Culms,  per  ton £11  10s.  to  £11  16s. 

Rapisbbd,  per  qr 60s.    66s. 

Rati  Gii3,perton. £6  0s.to£6  10s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Cobxabdib,  per  owt 21s.to22s. 

CjlBBAWat      „        43s.   44a. 

Olotbbsbbd,  red  44s.  to66s.,  white 68s.    88s. 

Tawou 16b.    18s. 

Rtzsbasb,  per  qr 17s.    18s. 

Hbkpsbxd,  small  38s.  per  qr.,  Dutch 40s.    42s. 

LnrsBxi>,perqr.,  Baltic  68s.  to  60s... Bombay   66s.    67s. 

Lnrsxxn  Oixis,  per  ton £10  6s.  to  £11  16s. 

Ratbsbbd,  Dutch 60s.    66s. 

Rtra  Oabb,  per  ton £6  10s.  to  £6  Os. 


HOP  MARKET. 

Mid  and  East  Kent   £6    5  6  15 

WealdofKents 4  10  6    6 

Sussex    4  10  6    6  , 

Farnham  and  country  7    0  7  15 

Yearlings  3  10  4    0  , 


7  15 
6  6 
6  10 

8  8 
4  10 


POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  March  23.— Dunns  the  pit  week  the 
arrivals  both  coastwise  and  from  abroad  nave  Dees  grater 
than  the  demand.  The  trade  extremely  dull  at  a  decline  of  10*. 
to  15s.  per  ton  on  most  sorts.  The  following  are  this  day's  I 
quotations. 

Yorkshire  Flukes 180s.  to  160s.  per  ton. 

Ditto  Regent* 130s.tol50s.    „ 

Ditto  Rocks , 110s.  to  120s.    „      | 

Lincolnshire  Regents 180s.  to  140s.    „ 

Dunbar  and  Bast  Lothian  Regents...    130s.  to  150s.    „ 

Perth,  Eorfar,  and  Fife  Regents 120s.  to  130s.    „ 

Ditto  Rocks 105s.  to  120s.    „ 

French  and  Belgian  whites 80s.  to   90s.    „ 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Mondat,  March  23.— Full  average  supplies  </ 
Potatoes  are  on  sale  at  these  markets.  The  demand  has  Ixa  I 
heavy  for  all  descriptions  at  about  late  rates.  The  imports  I 
into  London  last  week  consisted  of  26  tons  from  Boulogne, 
600  from  Dunkirk,  51  from  Harlingen,  85  from  Houleor,  152 
from  Caen,  25  from  Bremen,  130  from  Rouen,  audi  froa  \ 
Antwerp. 

Regents 120s.  to  160s.  per  ton 

Flukes   130s.  to  170s.        „ 

Rocks 110s.  to  140s.        „ 

French  80s,  to   95s.        „ 

POULTRY  MARKETS.— Turkeys  Bs.  to  8s.,  Goslings  7s. 
to  9s.,  Ducks  2s.  8d.  to  4s.,  tame  Rabbits  Is.  6d.  to  a, 
wild  ditto  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  Pigeons  8d.  to  Is.,  wild  Duels  2s, 
3d.  to  2s.  6d.,  Widgeons  Is.  to  Is.  6dn  Teal  lOd.  to  1»,  Pis- 
tail  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Surrey  Fowls  10s.  to  12s.,  ditto 
Chickens  6s.  to  8s.,  Barndoor  Fowls  6s.  to  7s.  per  coopk. 
English  Eggs  9s.,  French  7s.  per  100.  FreshButter  Is. 3d.u 
Is.  6d.  per  Id.  _^ 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  March  23.— Our  trade  keeps  sbont 
the  same ;  and  the  present  cold  weather  supports  prices  pm"j 
well. 

Dorset,  fine  new 130s.  to  134s.  per  cvt. 

Ditto,  middling Nominal. 

Fresh   13s.  to  16s.  per  dot.     _ 


CHIPPENHAM  GREAT  MONTHLY  CHEESE  XAJ- 
KET.— Upwards  of  100  tons  were  pitched,  and  nearly  sll  »* 
at  the  following  prices :  Broad  doubles  64s.  to  82s.  pet  eft, 
Cheddar  60s.  to  63s.,  bares  46s.  to  56s^  thin  40s,  to  62s. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last,)— The  market  continaff  f 
be  well  supplied  with  cheese.  Business  exceedingly  asti. 
and,  although  the  price  of  fine  keeps  steady,  we  can  snots  *> 
advance.  I'here  were  1,776  cheese  laid  down,  and  about" 
tons  sold.  Cheddars,  new,  48s.  to  56s. ;  Dunlops,  new,  w> 
to  63s. 
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ENGLISH    WOOL    MARKET. 
CITY,  Monday,  March  23.— There  is  a  firir  actiYity  in  tie 
demand  for  English  Wool,  and  the  quotations  are  well  «p- 
ported.    The  new  clip  meets  with  a  steady  enquiry,  the  q«*W? 
being,  for  the  most  part,  superior, 

Ctmiir*  PnioiB  ov  Ewewsn  Woes. 

Flbbous— Southdown  hoggets per  lb* 

Half-bred  ditto ,. 

Kent  fleeces....... »• 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers   » 
Leicester  ditto  »» 

Soats— Combing >• 

Clothing  ..... ..••..••..........••...    »*       -  e 

LEEDS  (English  and  Forxign)  WOOL  MARKHS 
(Friday  last.)— The  demand  for  most  sorts  of  English  comt»n< 
wool  is  good  as  compared  with  what  it  has  been  far  nuoj 
months,  and  prices  are  quite  firm.  There  can  be  little  aw 
of  an  abundant  supply  in  the  country  to  meet  aU  requjrenieBt 
of  the  manufacturers.  In  colonial  wool  there  is  no  chanfe  v 
note.  Prices  keep  up  pretty  well,  and  it  does  not  »•«»  ***! 
that  there  will  be  any  change  of  importance  during  the  ureses 
public  sales.  
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PLATE    III. 


A    HEREFORD    HEIFER: 

EXHIBITED     BY     MR.     HENRY     BITTRIDGR,     OP     RA8T     HANNEY,     WANTAGE,    BERKS. 


This  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  Edward  Tanner,  of 
Ayntree  Home,  Bromneld,  Salop,  and  calved  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  was  by  Royal  Butterfly  (2196), 
oat  of  Princess,  by  Superior  (1751),  her  dam 
Beauty,  by  Northampton  (600). 

Royal  Butterfly,  a  red  with  white  face,  bred  by 
Mr.  T.  Roberts,  of  Ivington  Bury,  Leominster, 
tnd  calved  in  the  summer  of  1861,  was  by  Master 
Butterfly  (1313),  out  of  Duchess,  by  King  James 
(978),  her  dam  Pilot,  by  Andrew  the  Second  (619). 

At  the  Abingdon  Cattle  Show,  held  in  the  last 
week  in  November,  1867.  this  heifer,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bettridge,  took  the  first  prise  of  £5  as  the  best 
better  under  four  years  of  age,  and  also  a  Silver 
Cop. value  5gs.,  as  "the  best  of  all  the  cows  or 
heifers." 

At  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Meeting,  in  the  week  following,  she  took  the  first 
prize  of  £15  in  the  Hereford  Heifer  class,  with  the 
extra  prise  of  £25  as  "  the  best  of  all  the  Hereford*," 
and  the  Gold  Medal  as  "the  best  of  all  the  cows 
and  heifers." 

At  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  in  the  next  suc- 


ceeding week  she  took  the  first  prise  of  £25  as  the 
best  Hereford  heifer  under  four  years  old,  with  the 
Silver  Cup  value  £40  as  "  the  best  of  all  the  cows 
and  heifers,"  and  the  Gold  Medal  for  her  breeder 
as  "  the  best  cow  or  heifer." 

On  first  seeing  this  heifer  in  Bingley  Hall  we 
thus  spoke  of  her:  "The  Hereford  cows  and 
heifers  were  by  comparison  very  superior  to  the 
steers,  as  here  all  the  chief  honours  centred,  Mr. 
Bettridge's  three  years  and  a-half  old  heifer  being 
not  only  the  best  of  her  class  and  breed,  but  also 
the  best  of  all  the  cows  and  heifers.  Up  to  a 
point  she  is  certainly  wonderfully  good,  having 
with  breed  and  style  great  weight,  breadth,  and 
depth.  Her  back  is  something  marvellous  of 
itself ;  but  alas !  as  a  set-off,  she  finishes  fearfully 
over  her  quarter,  being  here  so  gaudy  and  patchy 
as  to  amount  to  positive  disfigurement,  and  for  this 
very  reason  we  question  her  right  to  the  medal  as 
the  best  of  her  sex." 

Mr.  Bettridge  also  took  the  first  prise  for  Here- 
ford cows  at  Abingdon,  Birmingham,  and  Islington, 
with  a  cow  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Griffiths,  of  Brierley, 
near  Leominster, 


PLATE  IV. 
OVER    THE    DOWNS. 


foort-sighted  Dobbin !— thou  canst  only  see 
*he  trivial  hardships  that  encompass  thee: 
V  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose, 
onld  the  noor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes, 
how  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
he  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold ; 
iired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage, 
hat  prompt  the  traveller  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
till  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed ; 
or  them  his  limbs  grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs  bleed ; 
nd  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command, 
he  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 


Becomes  his  bitter  scourge :  'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up-hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains, 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains, 
Prone  from  his  nostrils  darting  on  the  ground, 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around . 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  hi9  chest  and, sides, 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides; 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  current  flows, 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes  eager-eyed 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  at  his  side  ;  - 
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And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door,  . 
As  the  starved  mariner  the  friendly  shore. 
Ah !  well  for  him  if  here  his  sufferings  ceased, 
And  ample  hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeased  ! 
But  roused  again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise, 


And  shake  refreshing  slumber  from  his  eyes, 
Ere  his  exhausted  spirits  can  return, 
Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  burn, 
Come  forth  he  must,  tho'  limping,  maim'd  and  sore. 
— The  Farmer's  Boy. 


WHEAT     HOEING. 


Thepractieeof  wheat-hoeingis  all  bat  universal  in  modern 
agriculture :  it  dates  its  adoption  with  the  introduction  of 
drill -husbandry,  and  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  production 
of  a  full  and  profitable  crop,  besides  wonderfully  condu- 
cing to  the  cleanliness  of  the  soil,  and  the  healthy  develop, 
ment  of  the  plant  throughout  its  several  stages  of  growth* 
In  pursuance  of  my  plan  to  write  a  new  series  of  papers 
according  to  seasons  as  far  as  I  can,  I  take  the  above 
subject,  wheat-hoeing.  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  generally — almost  invariably — sown  in  the  autumn, 
consequently  the  plant  has  to  undergo  all  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  winter  of  our  most  fickle  of  all  climstes;  its 
growth  is  very  slow  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
very  frequently  in  rainy  districts,  and  on  many  soils  gene- 
rally it  "  loses  plant."  For  the  most  part  the  soils  where 
wheat  is  growing  throughout  the  winter  will  require 
stirring  in  the  spring.  On  all  clays  and  strong  loams  the 
surface  is  frequently  so  compressed  or  solidified  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  wheat  plant  is  almost  surface-bound, 
and  the  milder  soils  are  often  so  soddened  by  the  winter 
"  waters"  as  to  require  the  soil  moving  ere  the  plant  can 
shoot  forth  with  vigour ;  and  if  we  go  further,  and  take 
the  lightest  soils,  we  shall  find  them  with  closed  surfaces, 
denoting  absence  of  air  and  keeping  atmospheric  influences 
from  the  plant  j  and  even  the  well-clayed  Fens,  the  peats 
and  moors  of  the  country,  appear  to  require  some  relief 
before  the  spring  growth  becomes  luxuriant  and  healthy. 
This  shows  the  desirability — nay,  the  necessity  for  wheat- 
hoeing,  or  at  least  the  stirring  of  the  soil  in  some  way  or 
other;  this  is  done  in  some  districts  very  advan- 
tageously by  the  field-roller  only,  in  some  localities 
by  the  harrow,  in  others  by  the  treading  of 
sheep,  and  various  other  means  are  adopted.  But 
the  all-but-universal  method  is  by  hoeing,  and  that 
chiefly  by  manual  labour.  Horse-hoeing  is,  however, 
very  much  practised  throughout  the  milder  soils  of  the 
country,  and  is  advancing  in  public  favour,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  the 
construction  of  horse-hoes,  and  their  adaptation  to  every 
kind  of  drill  and  row-culture. 

The  true  principles  of  .hoeing  consist  mainly  in  the 
breaking  up  the  surface-soil,  promoting  its  more  minute 
subdivision,  its  requisite  aeration,  and  the  destruction  of 
surface- weeds.  Jethro  Tull  says  that,  "as  soon  as  the 
ploughman  has  done  his  work  of  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, the  soil  begins  to  undo  it,  inclining  towards,  and 
endeavouring  to  regain,  its  natural  specific  gravity ;  the 
broken  parts  by  little  and  little  coalesce,  unite,  and  lose 
some  of  their  surfaces  j  many  of  their  pores  and  inter- 


stices close  up  during  the  seed's  incubation  and  hatching 
in  the  ground  j  and,  as  the  plants  grow  up,  they  require 
an  increase  of  food  proportionate  to  their  increasin? 
bulk ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  thereof,  that  intern! 
superficies,  which  is  their  artificial  pasture,  gradually 
decreases.  The  earth  is  so  unjust  to  plants— her  ova 
offspring — as  to  shut  up  her  stores  in  proportion  to  their 
wants ;  that  is,  to  give  them  less  nourishment  when  the? 
have  need  of  more ;  therefore  man,  for  whose  ate  tkj 
are  chiefly  designed,  ought  to  bring  in  his  reasonable  aid 
for  their  relief,  and  force  open  her  magasines  with  the 
hoe,  which  will  thence  procure  them  at  all  times  pro- 
vision in  abundance,  and  also  free  them  from  intruders- 
I  mean  their  spurious  kindred  the  weeds,  that  robbed 
them  of  their  too  scanty  allowance."  Thus  wrote 
the  homely  and  quaint  TuU  one  hundred  and  thirtr-fin 
years  ago :  it  contains  the  pith  of  the  whole  subject. 
Unquestionably,  hoeing,  judiciously  applied,  does  sor- 
prisiugly  promote  the  growth  and  healthy  development  cf 
plants,  by  keeping  open  the  soil  through  stirring,  and  by 
sub-dividing  it  into  minute  particles  on  the  surface,  thus 
providing  interstices  and  crevices  into  which  the  yona? 
rootlets  will  find  their  way,  and  so  advantageously  ei- 
tract  the  daily  food  necessary  to  their  progression,  at 
the  same  time  freely  admitting  atmospheric  influences. 
In  horse-hoeing  the  very  tread  of  the  horse  and  passing 
of  the  horse-hoe,  in  some  states  of  the  soil,  will  so  jar 
and  shake  the  earth  as  to  open  pores  and  minute  cracb 
and  crevices,  to  the  great  benefit  of  young  rootlets,  I 
say  hoeing  judiciously  applied  ;  this  involves  a  good  del. 
Hoeing  is  designed  to  promote  progress  as  above;  bat 
if  it  is  improperly  executed,  or  done  when  the  soil  is  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  too  deeply  or  too  shallow,  too  frequentlj 
or  too  seldom,  all  alike  do  hurt  to  the  crop,  if  the  land  is 
not  in  a  proper  state  for  hoeing,  and  the  crop's  require- 
ments are  not  sufficiently  estimated.  On  many  rid 
soils,  or  soils  richly  manured,  an  extra  hoeing  will  fc. 
quently  cause  a  superabundance  of  straw,  to  the  detrin>«t 
of  the  yield  of  grain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
weather  is  suitable,  poor  clays  and  other  inferior  soils  arc 
greatly  benefited  by  it.  The  great  object  therefore  is 
hoeing  should  be  to  provide  a  rather  deep  loose  soil  cos* 
tiguous  to  the  plant  for  the  absorption  of  their  food 
from  the  atmosphere,  that  the  near  and  spreading  rootle" 
may  freely  appropriate  it,  besides  providing  a  large  ex- 
tent of  internal  interstices  or  openings,  in  which  the 
plants  can  force  their  rootlets,  and  thus  obtain  br  their 
spongioles  additional  food  to  promote  their  more  vigoroai 
growth. 

The  extirpation  of  weeds  from  the  anrfcee  is  sootier 
most  essential  benefit  derived  from  hoeing.  Cleanliness 
is  indispensable  to  good  cultivation;  hence,  one  great 
principle  in  hoeing  is  the  eradication  of  weeds,   W" 
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win  grow  everywhere,  tad  they  will  grow  apace.    They 
mast  be  kept  down,  and,  if  possible,    be   destroyed. 
Hoeing,  repeated  hoeing,  in  all  its  various  operations,  is 
the  best  method  hitherto  discovered  for  the  destruction 
of  weeds  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.    In  row  culture 
it  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to  agriculture:  the  horse-hoe 
for  deep  culture;  the  hand-hoe  for  surface  work.    This 
sar&ce-hoeing  or  stirring  has  other  advantages :  it  pro- 
rides  a  suitable  deposit  in  the  upraised  mould  for  what- 
erer  gaseous  matter  may  be  afloat  in  the  air,  and  to  be 
deposited  thereon  by  rata  or  dews.    In  this  way  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  valuable  food  is  found,  both  for  the 
spongtoleg  underground  and  the  mouths  or  leaves  above- 
ground;  whereas  if  the  surface  b  left  uutilled,  the  even- 
ing's dews  are  taken  up  by  the  morning's  sun,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  plant  is  lost.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  art 
or  best  method  of  feeding  plants,  and  the  faster  they  grow 
the  more  food  will  they  require.    They  are  continually 
patting  forth  more  rootlets,  and,  as  the  leaves  or  blades 
cf  eorn  or  roots  increase,  they  put  forth  more  mouths. 
Hoeing  will  supplv  the  rootlets,  and  the  sun  and  at- 
mosphere the  mouths  or  absorbing  power  of  the  blades  or 
leaves,  and  thus  is  their  sustenance  upheld.    And  while 
all  this  is  going  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant,  it  also  en- 
sores  the  destruction  of  innumerable  weeds,  which  would 
otherwise  infest  the  soil.    This  hoeing  then,  I  repeat,  is 
the  great  means  of  promoting  the  early  and  full  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  and  also  in  a  great  degree  the  latent 
powers  of  the  soil.    The  continuous  breaking-up  and  par- 
tial   pulverisation    of   the   gradually-consolidating   soil 
causes  the  free  admission  of  every  atmospheric  fertilising 
agency,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  every  intruding  and 
obnoxious  weed.    Hie  farmer's  judgment  must  guide  the 
whole. 


lie  time  and  practice  or  operation  of  wheat-hoeing 
and  the  hoeing  of  other  grain  crops  do  not  require  much 
remark.  The  wheat  plant  should  not  be  in  a  sufficiently 
forward  state  to  throw  out  its  coronal  shoots  or  roots.  It 
should  receive  its  first  hoeing  prior  to  this  state  of 
growth.  The  wheat  plant  puts  out  two  sets  of  roots, 
the  seminal  and  the  coronal ;  the  seminal  root  is  that  of  its 
first  growth  and  downwards.  The  coronal  are  the  roots 
thrown  out  from  the  plant  horizontally,  near  the  surface, 
and  are  many ;  hence  the  toil  requires  preparing  for  these 
coronal  roots,  and  the  moulding  up  operation  of  the 
hoe  in  hoeing  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
paration. He  wheat-hoeing  should  take  place,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  wheat  plant  begins  to  quicken  its 
growth  in  the  spring,  providing  the  soil  is  in  a  proper 
•tate,  i.  e.,  when  it  will  work  freely  without  clogging 
the  hoes.  It  must  be  done  at  a  fair  depth,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive these  coronal  roots,  and  yet  not  so  deep  as  to  dis- 
turb the  plant  and  injure  the  seminal  ones.  The  work- 
men  should  not  take  "  long  strokes,"  but  just  so  long  as 
to  keep  the  hoe  at  one  equal  depth  and  inclination  as  it 
is  drawn  towards  the  workmen.  In  exactness  of  depth 
and  uniformity  of  cut,  the  horse-hoe  excels  the  hand-hoe; 
but  it  is  apt  to  miss  portions  of  the  row,  and  occasionally 
injure  it.  Wheat-hoeing  is  really  and  truly  a  manual 
operation ;  but  horse-hoes  are  admissible,  and  under  good 
management  are  very  useful.  The  crops  of  oats  and 
barley  grow  very  rapidly  in  the  spring.  It  is  desirable  to 
wait  till  they  are  fairly  weaned  from  the  grain,  and  are  in 
vigorous  growth,  before  hoeing,  and  then  not  deeply. 
Beans  and  peas  may  be  advantageously  hoed  at  any  time 
after  they  have  put  in  a  good  appearance,  and  the  oftener 
the  better  in  reason.  These  tan-rooted  crops  are  greatly ' 
benefited  by  repeated  hocings  tiQ  nearly  in  blossom, 


FARM    "LABOURERS'    UNIONS/* 


A  conference  was  lately  called  at  Willis*  Rooms, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Agricultural  and  General  Labour 
Institute,  "  On  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
tie  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer."  Canon  Gir- 
dkstone  was  the  great  hero  of  the  occasion,  and  amongst 
his  chief  supporters  were  Mr.  Edmund  Beales,  of  the 
League ;  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  the  Trades  Unions ;  Mr. 
Baxter  Langiey,  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  and  so  forth. 
The  Canon  opened  the  business  with  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, the  point  of  which  went,  as  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Halibarton,  for  the  Establishment  of  Labourers'  Protec- 
tion Unions,  on  a  similar  system  to  that  of  the  Trades 
I'nions.  In  a  very  lengthy  discussion,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing amongst  other  special  remedies  were  advanced : 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  between 
the  former  and  the  labourer— the  institution,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  of  public  works  for  reclamations  from  the 
sea,  the  Thames,  and  the  Severn — an  Act  forthe  compulsory 
education  of  labourers'  children — the  proper  cnltivation  of 
the  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  kingdom — the 
means  for  migration  and  emigration — the  abolition  of  the 
truck  system,  more  especially  in  the  way  of  allowances 
of  beer  and  cider — the  improvement  of  cottages — and  an 
Act  against  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
field  or  form  work.  Ultimately  the  resolutions  in  favour 
of  Labourers'  Unions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  carry  ont  this  object,  of  which 
of  course  Messrs.  Beales,  Potter,  and  Girdlestone  will  be 
the  leading  spirits. 

It  need  scarcely  he  said  that  the  fanner  came  in  for  much 


misrepresentation  and  that  the  argument  wai  grounded 
chiefly  on  exceptional  cases,  although  the  original  resolu- 
tions of  the  Reverend  Canon  had  to  be  occa- 
sionally modified  before  they  were  put.  Any 
comment  on  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting  would  be 
worse  than  idle ;  or  if  we  were  induced  te  offer  any,  this 
would  come  best  in  the  remark  of  an  agriculturist  from 
the  Lothian*,  by  whom  we  chanced  to  be  sitting,  and  to 
whom  we  were  personally  unknown.  After  listeninrfor 
an  hour  or  two  in  mute  astonishment,  he  simply  said,  on 
leaving,  "  I  never  was  at  a  meeting  before  where  people 
appeared  to  know  so  little  of  what  they  were  talking 
about."  Any  exception  to  this  very  general  rule  would 
be  found  in  the  addresses  of  Lord  Lichfield,  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  Mr.  Sewell  Read ;  bnt  those  gentlemen  were 
listened  to  with  impatience,  or  had  to  speak  occasionally 
against  more  decided  interruption.  We  confess  to 
sharing  Lord  Lichfield's  doubts  as  to  who  or  what 
may  be  the  Agricultural  Labour  Institute,  as  we 
may  also  add  our  astonishment  at  seeing  some  of  the 
names  permitted  to  be  paraded  amongst  its  patrons  or 
promoters.  The  only  occasion  noon  which  we  had  to 
notice  its  circular  was  when  calling  attention  to  the 
promulgation  of  certain  stale  platitudes,  where  the 
farmer  was  offensively  and  condescendingly  addressed  as 
"my  friend"  and  " my  good  friend,"  and  charitably  as- 
sumed to  be  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  almost  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  about  him.  Just  at  present  the 
Agricultural  Labour  Institute  looks  very  like  becoming 
the  tool  of  Canon  Girdlestone,  as  there  can  be  no  question 
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bat  that  this  reverend  man  is  making  considerable  capital 
at  the  expense  of  the  Devonshire  farmers.  Mr. 
SeweU  Read  said  something  in  their  lefence  on 
Saturday,  bat  have  they  nothing  to  say  for  them- 
selves? and  will  they  not  act  upon  the  advice  of 
one  of  their  own  local  papers,  which  has  let  as  already 
into  something  of  the  secret  of  this  parish  squabble  ? 
The  Western  Times  says,  "  let  a  meeting  be  called  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the  eondnct 
of  the  Halibnrton  farmers  and  the  Haliburton  clergy,  and 
let  the  Canon  be  specially  invited  to  attend  this  Con- 
ference" We  say  so  too,  for  Canon  Girdlestone  by  no 
means  minces  matters  with  his  neighbours.  On  the 
presentation  of  the  testimonial  he  triumphantly  declared 
that  "  If  any  farmer  in  England  was  bold  enough  to  tell 
him  that  a  badly-fed,  badly-stabled,  badly-groomed  horse 
would  do  his  work  half  so  well  as  a  well-fed,  well-stabled, 
and  well-groomed  animal,  then,  and  not  till  then" — and  so 
forth.  Precisely  so;  but  here  surely  is  a  point  upon 
which  a  little  further  discussion  would  not  be  amiss? 
Were  the  labourers  "badly-stabled"  in  the  Haliburton 
cottages  of  which  photographs  were  taken  ?  At  Wigston 
in  Leicestershire,  only  last  Wednesday  another  clergyman, 


the  Reverend  T.  W.  Barlow,  who  seems  to  be  in  tome 
way  connected  with  Haliburton,  and  who  is  also  advo- 
cating labourers'  Unions,  said,  "At  the  time  when  the  hub 
at  Haliburton  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine, 
a  comfortable  cottage,  with  a  plot  of  garden  at  the  back  of 
it,  was  the  home  of  all  the  labouring  men."  So  far,  so  good ; 
but  have  the  cottages  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church  always  been  such  "comfortable"  home*  for  the 
labouring  men  as  they  were  in  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Monks  of  St.  Augustine?  Surely  there  is  something 
to  talk  over  here  t  Moreover,  there  may  be  more  wits 
than  one  of  inducing  a  man  to  leave  his  native  plw. 
If  you  pull  two  cottages  down,  and  then  only  put  npoat 
in  their  place,  this  certainly  sounds  like  a  very  practical 
and  very  direct  means  towards  an  exodus,  as  it  is  i 
plan  against  which  we  have  continually  protested,  sad 
against  which  we  protest  still. 

Trades  Unions  have  not  of  late  come  out  Terr  well  in 
this  country,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  will  be  improved  by  the  use  of  sa.h 
agency,  even  when  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Bate 
Potter,  and  Girdlestone. 


OUE     SUPPLY     OP     POOD. 


BT    CUTHBEBT    V.    JOHNSON,    P.B.8. 


*  It  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  our  national  pros- 
perity, and  consequent  rapid  increase  of  population,  that 
our  demand  for  food  has  largely  exceeded  our  production. 
We  find  therefore  our  imports  of  food  almost  annually 
increasing.  Thus  the  foreign  wheat  imported  in  1865 
was  20,962,063  cwts.,  in  1866  23,156,820  owts.,  in 
1867  23,315,560  cwts. ;  and  even  if  we  take  a  small 
article  of  food,  such  as  eggs,  we  find  that  in  1865  about 
364,000,000  were  imported,  in  1866  about  488,000,000, 
and  in  1867  307,034,520. 

It  will  be  useful  if  we  examine  a  little  the  statistics 
bearing  upon  our  supply  of  food,  and  we  shall  be 
materially  aided  in  this  retrospect  if  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  very  laboriously  collected  agricultural  returns  lately 
published  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  also  of  a 
valuable  little  tract,  chiefly  founded  on  those  returns,  by 
Mr.  James  Caird.  This  work,  which  is  entitled  "Our 
Daily  Food,"  is  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co., 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  shilling.  It  will  well  repay  my 
readers  for  a  careful  perusal. 

It  is  very  true  that  these  statistics,  chiefly  composed 
of  figures,  are  wont  to  be  classed  with  the  dry  matters  of 
life.  But  we  shall  find  in  those  tables  which  I  propose 
to  'give,  materials  on  which  we  msy  arrive  at  very  prac- 
tical and  profitable  conclusions.  And  these  suggestions, 
too,  may  not  be  confined  in  their  value  to  past  modes  of 
cultivation,  but  be  the  means  of  guiding  us  to  the  pro- 
duction of  different  crops,  or  the  adoption  of  more  pro- 
fitable branches  of  agriculture.  Prom  these  valuable 
official  returns,  indeed,  we  learn  many  facts  with  regard 
to  our  supplies  of  food,  very  suggestive  of  useful  reflec- 


tions. We  hence  learn  that  the  total  acreage  under  crop* 
and  the  number  of  our  live  stock  in  each  division  of  ts< 
United  Kingdom  was  in  the  years  1866  and  186?  a 
given  in  the  following  tables  :— 
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311,151 
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ScOTLmlSHAtt 
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138,387 


33,998 
19,864 


40,14: 

37,1* 


663^571,481$ 
668,0421,43-^^ 
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As  Mr.  Fonblanque  observes,  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
there  are  previous  returns  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  returns  for  1866  and  1867 ;  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  changes  during  the  last  ten  Tears  in  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  principal  crops,  and  in  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom : — 

I      Scotland.       'I       Ireland. 


Chops. 


jAverageof  the  Tears"  Averageof the  Years 
!185<W7. 


I 


Acres. 

Wheat |   248^40 

Barley 182,062 

Oats 928,628 

Potatoes I   144,585 

Tarnips 468,411 


Lite  Stock.     I     No.         No. 

Cuttle 970,742    958,435 

Sheep 5,749,8646,07^340 

Figs I   186,6391  2M.011 


1866-67. 1 1856-57.  1864-67. 


Acres. 
110,609 
216,052 
1,000,580 
150,477 
481,895 


Acres. 

544,348 

197,042 
2,009,186 
1,125,675 

852,249 


No. 
3,604^4063, 

1,086,855 


Acres. 

280,549 

162,678 
1,679,553 
1,025,949 

326,454 


No. 
1,724*267 
;67W3  4,550,148 
1,385,583 


The  average  produce  per  acre  of  wheat  in  England  has 
long  been  a  question  of  great  interest.  That  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  it  has  been  Terr  slowly  increasing  in 
amount  there  is  no  donbt.  We  read  of  a  produce  on  large 
Suffolk  and  Surrey  farms  in  those  days  of  only  1?  and  2 
quarters  per  acre.  In  1770  Arthur  Young  calculated  the 
average  produce  to  be  about  23  bushels.  In  1850  Mr. 
Caird  estimated  it  to  be  26}  bushels  per  acre ;  he  now 
deems  it  to  be  about  28  bushels— Ireland  24  bushels,  and 
the  average  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  about  27 
bushels  per  acre.  The  influence  of  seasons  upon  the  pro- 
duce is,  however,  very  great.  Mr.  Caird  calculates  the 
difference  of  a  bad  year  like  that  of  1867,  and  a  good  year 
like  1863,  to  be  equal  to  14  bushels  per  acre,  or  more 
than  one-half  the  average  produce  of  our  wheat  fields.  The 
result  of  a  bad  season  necessarily  produces  an  increased 
importation  of  corn  and  flour ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Caird  tells 
us,  if  there  was  paid  for  these  imports  of  foreign  corn 
£6,100,000  in  1863,  there  was  paid  for  such  corn  in 
1867  £33,500,000.  The  estimated  deficient  amount  of 
the  produce  of  our  wheat  and  the  foreign  supply  received 
during  the  succeeding  year  correspond  in  a  very  remark- 
able way,  as  we  find  in  the  following  table : 

v-i,        Estimated  Deticiehcy.  Supply  Received. 
Yzajl  Qrs.  Qrs. 

1862  7,100,000    7,205,000 

1863  4,500,000    6,727,000 

1804  5,800,000    6,029,000 

1865     7,400,000     6,850,000 

1866    9,100,000    7,283,000 

33,900,000    34,094^000 

Next,  as  regards  our  live  stock,  we  find  from  the  same 
little  Parliamentary  blue-book  that  the  number  of  our 
liwe  stock  in  the  years  1866  and  1867  was  as  follows : 


Total  No. 


Cattle 
Slicep 


J 


Year, 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 


England, 
3,307,034 
3,469,026 
15,124,541 
19,798,337 
2,066,299 
2,548,755 


Sc'tl'kd. 
937,401 


Ireland 
3,746,167 


979,4703,702,378 


5,255,077 

6,893,603 

219,716 

188,307 


4,274,282 
4,826,015 
1,497,274 
1,233,893 


Wales. 

541,401 

544,538 
1,668,663 
2,227,161 

191,604 

229,917 

x*hoportio*atr  number  of  llvb  stock  to  evert  100 
Acres  uwder  Crops,  Fallow,  and  Grass  : 

Ireland 
24.1 
23.8 
27.7 
31.1 
9.6 
7.9 


Cattle 
Slicep 


•i 
-i 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

Sc'tl'nd. 

1866 

14.9 

23.7 

22.5 

1867 

15.1 

21.6 

22.4 

1866 

68.0 

73.0 

126.4 

1867 

86.3 

88.4 

157.4 

1866 

9.3 

8.4 

5.3 

1867 

11.1 

9.1 

4.3 

Of  the  past  and  present  supply  of  live  and  dead  meat 
to  this  country,  we  find,  from  another  Parliamentary  re- 
turn  of  the  present  session  (No.  153),  that  the  number  of 
live  stock  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
prohibition  to  their  import  was  removed,  has  been  as  in 
the  subjoined  table : 

Year.  Cattle.       Sheep  and  Lambs.  Swine. 

1842  4264    644    410 

1843  1,521     217    361 

1844  4,889    2^17    265 

1845  16,833  15,957  1,590 

1846  45,048  94^624  3,856 

1847  75,717  142,720  1,242 

1848  62,738  130,583  2,119 

1849  63,440  129,266  2,653 

1850  66,462  143,498  7,287 

1851  86,520  201,859  15,599 

1852  93,061  230,037  10,524 

1858  ......  125,263  259,420  12,757 

1854     114^38    183,436    11,077 

1855      97,527    162,642    12,171 

1856     83,806    146,069    9,916 

1867     92*963    177,207    10,678 

1858     89,001    184,482    11,565 

1859      85,677    250,580    11,084 

1860     104*569    320,219    24,452 

1861      107,096    312,923    80,306 

1862     97,887    299,472    18,162 

1863  150.898  480,788    27,137 

1864  231,686  496,243     85,36* 

1865  283,271  91*170    182,909 

1866  237,707  790,880    73,865 

1867  178,620  534,788    49,175 

Of  foreign  meat  the  following  quantities  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1865-6 : 

1865.  1866. 

Beef 228,296  cwts.  178,398  cwts. 

Bacon  and  Hams 713,346    „  635,78*   „ 

Pork 183,155    „  178,648   „ 

Of  home-produced  fresh  meat  we  find  that  during  the 
year  1867,  from  January  to  November  inclusive,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  tons  were  brought  into  the  metropolis 
from  the  provinces,  by  the  undermentioned  carriers.  The 
table  also  gives  the  average  number  of  miles  the  meat  was 
carried: 


Carrier. 

Tons. 

Milks. 

11,081 

22,065 

5,958 

16,102 

4,573 

329 

87 

4,340 

747 

615 

148 

70 

Great  Northern  Bailway  Company  

Great  Western  Railway  Company 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co. 
London  and  South-Western  BailwavCo. 
London,  Brighton,  and  S.  Coast  Kail.  Co. 
London.  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Co. 

106 

130 
60 
45 

Oniif k .IT.aatarn    Kail mv  ComiHUlV ,„,„ 

70 

London  and  Edinburgh  Shipping  Company 
Newcastle  Steam  Company 

500 

60,945 

— 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  controversy  was 
at  its  height  as  to  the  influence  of  Free  Trade  upon  the 
farming  of  our  islands.  It  was  then  predicted  that  cer- 
tain climates  and  otherwise  more  mvoured  countries 
would  well  compete  with  our  agriculturists.  But  that,  in 
certain  productions,  these  great  cultivators  would  need  no 
protective  duties  to  enable  them  to  contend  successfully 
with  foreign  producers.  Those  predictions  have  been 
well  verified;  great  have  been  the  efforts;  far  onward 
have  been  our  advances  since  then.  But,  as  Mr.  Caird 
remarks :  "The  great  margin  still  to  be  filled  up  is  the 
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daily  supply  of  our  fresh  meat,  fresh  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  and  barley.  Since  1850,  the  price  of  bread  on 
the  average  has  remained  the  same  (the  only  species  of  corn 
which  has  risen  materially  in  price  since  1770  is  barley, 
and  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  use  of  beer), 
while  that  of  meat,  dairy  produce,  and  wool  has  risen  50 
per  cent.,  notwithstanding  au  immense  and  increasing 
import  of  these  articles.  This,  and  the  steadily-advancing 
price  of  barley,  is  the  true  explanation  of  inreasing  rents 
and  agricultural  prosperity,  notwithstanding  increasing 
receipts  of  foreign  corn. 

"  In  the  production  of  barley,  as  in  that  of  long  lustrous 
wool,  this  country  is  still  without  a  rival.  Since  1835, 
when  tithes  were  commuted  into  a  money  payment,  the 
average  value  of  the  three  kinds  of  corn  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  altered ;  bnt  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  12  per 
cent.,  while  barley  has  risen  8,  and  oats  4.  The  growth 
of  barley  has  in  this  country  nearly  doubled  in  extent 
within  the  last  20  years.  While  it  yields  the  largest 
weight  per  acre  of  any  kind  of  corn,  it  seems  the  least 
exhaustive  to  the  soil. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  only  to 
an  increased  produce  of  com,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  that 
we  must  rely  upon  for  the  support  of  an  increasing 
population ;  but  that  we  may  acquire  other  and  large  sup- 
plies from  our  farm-yard.  I  have,  for  instance,  alluded 
to  the  enormous  and  largely-increasing  import  of  eggs 
(and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  poultry,  butter, 
cheese,  &c.) 

Now  it  is  surely  worthy  of  more  enquiry  whether  this 
import  might  not  be  materially  rednced  by  an  increased 
attention  to  our  poultry  yards  ?  Two  valuable  papers  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  first  is 
a  prize  essay  by  Mrs.  F.  Somerville,  of  Rufford.  The 
general  conclusion  to  which  she  arrives  (p.  581)  is  that 
*  no  given  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  the  keep- 
ing and  profitable  extension  of  poultry  on  an  ordinary 
farm,  as  so  much  depends  entirely  upon  the  conveniences 
and  attendance — whether  the  latter  can  be  performed  by 
a  member  of  the  farmer's  own  family,  whose  time  is  not 
otherwise  profitably  employed,  or  whether  it  can  be  had 
at  a  reasonable  rate ;  if  not,  a  large  number  will  have  to 
be  kept  to  produce  a  profit,  after  paying  for  special 
attendance ;  but  if  poultry  of  all  descriptions  are  kept  in 
large  numbers  on  too  small  a  space,  the  ground  becomes 
tainted,  and  disease  and  death  make  their  appearance 
amongst  them.  Poultry  in  some  hands  flourish  and  pay 
wonderfully  well,  whilst  in  others  it  is  just  the  reverse ; 
all  depends  upon  the  care,  skill,  and  attention  bestowed 
in  the  management. 

"  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,"  Mrs.  Somerville 
adds,  "  I  will  state  the  produce  and  value  for  one  year  of 
my  poultry,  as  regards  the  female  stock  managed  as 
herein  stated.  In  some  instances  fancy  prices  were  ob- 
tained, and  prizes  taken  on  exhibition,  which,  of  course, 
are  included  in  the  value.  No  account  of  the  quantity  of 
food  consumed  was  taken,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  offer- 
ing a  statement  to  the  public.  It  was,  however,  all  grown 
on  the  farm,  except  about  £4  worth. 

"  104  hens  produced  13,739  eggs,  exclusive  of  those 
set ;  they  reared  372  chickens,  besides  hatching  the  ducks 
and  guineafowls. 

"  5  turkey  hens  reared  74  young. 

"  6  geese  reared  58  goslings. 

"Ducks  hatched  under  hens:  79. 

"Gniaeafowls  hatched  under  hens:  42.  Reared  and 
sold. 

"Attendance:  a  boy  and  myself. 

"  Total  value  of  the  above,  £190  17s.  8d." 


The  second  paper  is  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Dixon  apoa  tic 
feeding  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. In  this  essay,  written  in  his  usual  happy  style,  vt 
learn  many  things  well  worthy  of  our  careful  study.  We 
may  often  hear  the  enquiry,  especially  about  Michaelmas 
and  Cbristmas,  as  to  "  Where  can  all  the  geese  aod 
turkeys  come  from  ?"  Now,  on  this  head,  Mr.  Dixon 
observes,  after  describing  the  breeding  of  turkeys  by  tfc? 
farmers  of  Norfolk  and  our  other  Eastern  Counties :- 

"  On  the  smaller  forms  they  are  seldom  finished  off  for 
market,  and  middle-men  go  round  about  the  end  of  Auras 
and  buy  them  up  at  an  average  of  £4  10s.  per  score.  They  , 
are  then  sold  at  a  small  profit,  of  sometime!  only  M.  per 
head,  to  the  larger  tanners  to  '  shack '  upon  the  badey 
or  oat  stubbles,  while  the  'swine  well-ringed'  aresat  | 
upon  the  wheat  ones.  A.  turkey-boy  is  placed  is  daily 
attendance  on  the  flock,  to  drive  them  home  if  it  is  vet, 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  trees,  to  which,  tnets 
their  American  forest  origin,  they  are  very  partial.  Besfe 
what  they  get  on  the  stubbles,  they  have  abundurcf  of 
in-door  relief.  The  system  of  cramming  themstaifk 
with  force-balls  is  very  much  abandoned,  and  they  are 
generally  well  kept  on  potatoes,  barley-tailings,  aodlifkt 
wheat,  ground  and  mixed  with  milk.  Common  while 
turnips,  which  they  eat  greedily,  without  slicing,  tend  to 
make  their  flesh  white  and  to  *  cool  their  coppers' ;  sad 
brickdust  to  scour  their  maw  is  never  neglected. 

"  Hen  birds,  which  get  fat  sooner  and  are  genenlh 
killed  off  before  the  end  of  November,  are  thought  to  be 
a  daintier  morsel  than  the  '  gobblers.'  Some  two-year- 
old  cocks  (beyond  which  age  they  are  very  seldom  kept 
have  been  killed  at  301bs.,  when  a  heavy  weight  is  wait* 
for  an  audit  dinner ;  but  with  very  high  feeding,  is  oat 
or  two  rare  instances,  prize  birds  have  turned  the  **« 
at  401bs. 

"It  is  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  we  look  for  cook 
management  on  the  largest  and  most  economical  sole. 
The  goose  trade  of  the  great  Norfolk  dealers  resolve 
itself  into  two  branches— the  green  geese  sad  tie 
Michaelmas.  In  March  and  April  they  begin  to  get  is 
their  gosling  supplies  from  formers  or  cottagers  near  to 
commons  in  both  those  counties.  Moat  of  these  gosliar 
are  about  five  weeka  old,  and  many  of  them  in  a  very  p»r 
\t ;  but  six  or  seven  weeks  of  feeding  under  stages,  a 


ley-meal,  maize,  wheat-tailings,  and  brewers'  gr*D' 
mixed,  make  them  all  ripe  for  the  green  goose  mate. 
The  Michaelmas  geese  take  their  places  under  the  stt^ 
in  August;  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  pretty  vrf' 
scoured  before  the  dealers  tall  back  upon  the  Irish  u  i 
the  Dutch  supplies.  The  Dutch,  which  are  principal 
grey,  come  from  Rotterdam ;  and  one  of  the  large* 
Norwich  dealers  imported  17  tons  weight  of  live  hire* 
last  year.  They  come  over  by  steamers  and  sailis?- 
vessels,  packed  in  bisr  fiat  baskets,  but  not  to  aay  grtf 
extent  after  the  1st  of  October.  In  the  dealers'  ojd& 
they  are  fed  on  the  same  principle  as  docks— low  fare  '•■ 
begin  with,  and  then  on  a  gradually-ascending  scale,  ft 
turnips  they  are  capital  substitutes  for  sheep,  and  when  a 
dealer  has  a  turnip-field  he  not  unfireonently  hardies  of » 
portion  of  it,  and  eats  it  off  with  them.  They  first  dear 
the  tops  and  then  the  bulbs  of  the  softer  turnip*:  W 
when  they  have  a  field  of  swedes  to  deal  with,  the  mas  '■' 
attendance  gives  each  turnip  a  chop.  With  this  aid  the; 
eat  far  cleaner  than  sheep,  and,  in  met,  leave  nothing  t-? 
their  '  taith,'  which  answers  admirably  as  s  preparati'1" 
for  the  next  wheat  crop.  Mangolds  are  not  so  moch  » 
their  taste  as  turnips,  but  they  eat  the  tops  with  a  saeot. 
relish.  While  they  are  busy  with  these  green  rrops  the? 
require  nothing  but  large  troughs  of  water;  *nd  <* 
finishing  process  consists  in  puting  them  under  stages  w 
a  month,  and  feeding  them  on  brewers'  grains  and  meal 
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"  On  the  western  moors  of  Cornwall  every  one  keeps 
geese,  and  they  are  bought  up  by  jobbers  in  thousands 
for  the  stubbles.  Summer  Court  on  September  25th  is 
the  '  goose  fair '  of  the  county ;  but  they  are  only  eaten 
there,  and  bargains  are  struck  under  their  savoury  in- 
fluence for  draft  ewes  and  wethers.  Earners  all  over 
England  are  supplied  very  largely  both  from  Holland  and 
Ireland.  Geese  are  extensively  bred  in  Moravia;  and 
the  hilly  districts  in  Germany  and  Holland  are  peopled  by 
a  number  of  small  goose-farmers,  who  get  their  living 
entirely  by  them.  The  Hussenheim  goose-market  is  a 
very  large  one  and  of  great  antiquity,  and,  according  to 
local  tradition,  the  town  owes  its  name  to  the  bird  of  its 
choice.  The  Dutch  hucksters  buy  goslings  from  the 
rotters  (who,  like  the  burghers,  are  remarkable  for  turn- 
ing the  penny  the  right  way)  at  prices  varying  from  Is. 
6d.  to  2s.  They  are  driven  to  Rotterdam,  where  they  are 
packed  up  in  crates,  which  are  capable  of  holding  about 
fifty  or  nitty  each.  Their  voyage  to  Hull  by  the  steamers 
is  charged  at  18s.  per  cwt.,  or  about  £5  for  300  or  400 
birds,  and  they  are  not  fed  until  they  are  landed,  and 
then  with  oats.  From  Hull  they  are  forwarded  to  central 
market  towns  in  railway  trucks,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  holding  230  birds.  A  small  per-centage  of  the  more 
weakly  ones  die  from  being  trampled  on ;  and  these 
casualties,  with  the  expense  of  transit  and  sale-attendants, 
bring  up  the  price  to  about  3s.  Od.  when  they  are  pitched 
in  the  market  daring  August  and  September.     The  Irish 


collections  are  managed  on  a  similar  principle.  If  the 
goslings  are  purchased  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Dublin  or  Dundalk,  they  are  driven  to  those  ports,  and  if 
not,  they  are  sent  by  rail.  Liverpool,  like  Hull,  is  unite 
a  *  board  of  supply'  for  English  dealers  during  the 
season. 

"  Considerable  supplies  of  ducks  are  also  brought  from 
Holland,  and  some  turkeys  as  well;  but  the  Norwich 
dealers'  duck-supplies  are  mostly  gathered  in  through  the 
hucksters  from  the  small  cottagers  in  the  county.  Rouens 
and  Aylesburvs  have  not  been  much  used  for  crossing, 
and  the  supplies  are  generally  of  the  small  mixed  brown 
and  cinnamon  sort,  which  has  subsisted  since  the  Mood. 
The  cottagers  do  not  force  their  ducklings,  bnt  sell  them 
to  the  dealers,  one  of  whom  takes  30,000  a  year,  princi- 
pally in  the  dnck-and-green-pea  season.  They  come  to 
him  about  31bs.  in  weight,  and  after  a  week  in  the  lean 
and  three  in  the  fat  yard,  they  are  turned  out  in  prime 
condition,  and  with  fully  lib.  gain  in  flesh." 

We  see,  then,  even  if  we  turn  from  our  corn-fields  and 
our  bullock-yards,  that  there  are  other  sections  of  the 
farm-yard  which  may,  with  requisite  care,  yield  large 
amounts  of  food.  I  say  with  "care,"  because  every 
reader  will  concur  with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  with 
steady  attention  we  shall  generally  derive  profitable  results 
from  our  bullock-yards,  our  piggeries,  and  our  poultry ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  the  careless  and  the  indo- 
lent these  will  usually  be  attended  with  loss. 


ON     GRASS-SEEDS; 


It  is  highly-essential  for  the  future  well-doing  of  all  crops 
that  the  seed  used  should  be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable  of 
its  kind,  and  the  vitality  not  in  any  degree  impaired  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  or  other  deteriorating  influence.    "With 
the  seeds  of  clovers  and  grasses  too  much  care  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  having  them  true  to  name,  well-saved,  and  free  from 
any  kind  of  mixture  that  might  by  taking  root  eventually  take 
possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the 
more  valuable  herbage.    The  fact  of  clover  and  grass-seeds 
being  intended  not  for  one  year's  crop  only,  but  mostly  for 
several,  and  often  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  makes 
it  all  the  move  necessary  that  the  most  marked  and  minute 
attention  possible  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  choosing 
the  seeds.    Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  matter 
However,  it  is  a  net  of  which  we  have  indubitable  testimony 
from  the  state  of  many  fields,  that  year  after  year  a  large 
breadth  of  land  is  seeded  with  abominable  mixtures,  called,  by 
way  of  courtesy  M  Grass-seeds,"  but  which  contain  vastly 
more  seeds  of  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  weeds  known  to  the 
agriculturist,  than  they  do  of  those  which  are  genuine,  and 
eonsaruently  valuable.    When  such  seeds  as  these  are  sown, 
the  former  is  too  apt  to  lav  the  blame  on  the  party  he  pro- 
cored  them  from,  when  they  do  badly ;   seldom  condemning 
himself  for  his  short-sightedness  in  not  getting  his  seeds  from 
a  respectable  house,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
•weepings  of  a  hay-dealer's  loft,  or  some  other  person  who 
offered  hay-seed  at  an  unusually  low  price,  thus  sacrificing 
Quality  for  mere  quantity,    for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
wretched  shillings  in  the  commencement,  he  takes  the  chance 
of  losing  pounds  during  each  year  the  field  is  in  grass ;  or  it 
tany  be  that  it  is  so  bad  as  to  compel  him  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  ploughing  it  up  at  once,  thus  causing  a  total  loss 
*3f  time,  labour,  and  money,  besides  interfering  with  his  rota- 
tion— in  itself  a  matter  which  is  often  a  source  of  the  most 
Intense  and  bitter  annoyance.    Although  the  best  seeds  may 
1m  seemingly  high-priced,   they  are  not   on   that   account 
always  to  be  considered  expensive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
^to  prove  that  they  are  less  so  than  those  which  are  inferior, 
^uofc  only  by  their  future  well-doing  in  the  field,  but  even  at 
""the  time  of  purehase.     When  the  seeds  are  good  and  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon   their  successful  germination,  the 
*ttght  required  per  acre  is  so  small  that  the  farmer  who  takes 


the  trouble  of  making  the  comparison,  and  yet  grudges  the 
difference  of  outlay  between  the  small  Quantity  of  prime  well- 
saved  seed  required  and  loft  sweepings,  wherever  procured, 
must  be  very  short-sighted  indeed,  and  singularly  oblivious  to 
his  own  interest.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
who  content  themselves  with  inferior  grasses  no  not  take  the 
trouble  of  making  the  comparison,  but  just  content  themselves 
with  the  vague  idea  that  such  an  one  had  a  good  deal  of  hay 
in  his  loft  from  time  to  time  last  season,  some  of  it  of  by  no 
means  bad  quality ;  he  offers  the  seed  that  has  dropped  or 
probably  beaten  out  at  a  low  figure,  and  by  putting  it  in  pretty 
thickly,  it  may  perchance  do  as  well  as  if  purchased  irom  a 
regular  seedsman.  Occasionally,  there  is  no  doubt,  seed  pur- 
chased from  such  a  place  does  no  well,  when  the  hay  happens 
to  have  been  all  saved  from  superior  grasses,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  sown  upon  soil  of  a  rich  forcing  nature  (a  quality 
in  land  which  hides  a  multitude  of  deficiencies),  but  on  the 
majority  of  farms  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  experiment  for  any 
one  to  try.  There  is  no  necessity  for  our  entering  into  details 
in  this  paper  about  the  quantity  of  seed  of  eacn  variety  re- 
quired for  an  acre:  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  state  that  an  acre  of 
pure  seed,  for  one  year,  can  be  had  from  any  respectable  seeds- 
man for  about  13s.,  from  two  to  three  years  from  17s.  6d.  to 
21s.,  and  for  permanent  pasture  from  28s.  to  80s.  on  ordinary 
soils—*  scale  of  prices  which,  on  the  score  of  economy,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  old  and 
bad  seeds  being  vended  to  farmers,  and  scarcely  a  season  passes 
without  a  series  of  actions  between  formers  and  seedsmen, 
arising  out  of  the  failure  of  seeds,  being  duly  chronicled  in 
the  asTicultural  papers.  Now,  although  we  ourselves  have 
not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  seed-trade,  either 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  and  our  sympathies  being  altogether 
with  the  former,  we  cannot  help  thinking — nay,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  seed-merchant  is  often  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  When  seeds  have  been  procured 
from  a  respectable  house,  and  these  seeds  represented  to  be, 
and  are  paid  for  as  the  best  quality,  and  afterwards  fell,  either 
partially  or  totally,  it  may  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases, 
unless  irrefragable  evidence  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  very 
fairly  attributed  to  local  causes.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  any  merchant  desirous  of  cultivating  and  retaining  a  con- 
i  nection  would  knowingly  vend  a  spurious  article  in  the  way  of 
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farm-seeds,  as  the  person  purchasing  such,  even  if  deceived  at 
the  time,  and  taking  them  on  the  faith  of  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations, would  be  a  very  fool  indeed  if  he  ever  sent  an  order 
to  the  same  house  after  finding  out  by  the  failure  of  his  crop, 
or  perhaps  crops,  that  he  nad  been  duped.  We  think 
that  the  seed-trade  is  the  very  last  business  that  a  non- 
conscientious  person  should  embark  in ;  as,  even  if  he  had  the 
art  to  make  old  seeds  look  like  new,  and  the  address  to  pass 
them  off  successfully  as  such,  he  would  be  compelled  to  look 
out  for  a  new  set  of  customers  every  year— a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  a  trade  so  wonderfully  cut  up  as  this  has  become 
of  late  years.  Anyone  who  can  complain,  with  any  degree 
of  truthfulness,  of  a  difficulty  in  procuring  good  seeds,  must  be 
very  awkwardly  situated,  as  in  most  localities  there  are  to  be 
found  abundance  of  seed-merchants,  honourable  men,  under- 
standing their  business  thoroughly,  and  who  are  only  too 
happy  to  exchange  their  commodities  for  the  current  coin  o  f 
the  realm,  executing  the  orders  entrusted  to  them  by  cus- 
tomers in  many  instances  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  with  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  and  despatch.  To  every  farmer  working 
his  land  under  a  fixed  system  of  alternate  husbandry,  the 
subject  of  grass-seeds  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  as  non-success 
in  growing  them  as  they  ought  to  be  grown  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  total  failure  in  the  entire  business  of  the  farm.  The 
modern  system  of  laving  down  land  to  pasture  for  a  few  years, 
with  a  selection  of  seeds  which  science  and  practice  alike 
demonstrate  to  be  suitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
soils,  is  the  real  ground-work  of  successful  cultivation.  It 
embraces  two  objects,  both  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz., 

Eroviding  a  supply  jot  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  the 
ve  stock  of  the  farm,  and  recruiting  and  renewing  the  energies 
of  the  soil.  For  both  purposes  this  system  is  eminently 
serviceable,  and  no  corn-growing  farmer  can  afford  to  neglect 
it,  or  view  it  as  a  thing  of  only  secondary  importance :  if  he 
does  so,  his  interests  will  suffer  correspondingly. 

To  have  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  for  the  reception  of  the  grass- 
seeds  and  clovers,  there  are  a  few  points  requiring  attention, 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  its  manurial  condition.  If 
land  is  laid  down  to  press  poor,  the  seeds  may  hit  fairly 
enough;  but  when^sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to  be  able  to 
absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  progress  of  the  plants 
is  at  once  checked,  and  they  become  stunted ;  the  hardier 
varieties  may  maintain  a  languishing  kind  of  existence,  but 
the  better  sorts  die  out  in  the  absence  of  proper  nourishment 
to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  existence. 
The  land  is  thus  left  bare,  or  what  is  equally  bad,  or  perhaps 
even  worse,  gets  covered  with  the  coarser  varieties  of  the 
natural  grasses ;  many  of  which  are  so  bitter  that  the  stock 
will  only  eat  them  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort  the  period  that  the  land  remains  in  grass  is 
pretty  nearly  a  total  loss,  instead  of  being  the  most  remunera- 
tive in  the  rotation.  The  proper  quantity  of  stock  required  to 
make  it  pay  cannot  be  kept  tor  the  want  of  food,  and  the 
farmer  is  only  too  glad,  whenlhe  time  arrives  for  ploughing  it 
up,  to  get  it  out  of  his  sight,'  and  for  that  purpose  will  often 
anticipate  a  year,  if  his  arrangements  will  permit  him  to  do  so. 
A  crop  of  hay  attempted  to  be  taken  from  a  field  laid  down  in 
an  exhausted  state  is  a  miserable  affair,  and  speaks  volumes  to 
its  owner  on  the  necessity  for  improvement.  Since  the 
introduction  of  guano  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  their 
coming  so  extensively  into  use  amongst  agriculturists  of  all 
grades,  there  is  often  a  great  temptation  to  a  struggling  farmer 
to  lay  down  after  a  green-crop,  which  has  been  grown  solely 
with  these  manures,  even  when  the  crop  has  been  drawn  off 
for  consumption  in  the  yards.  When  the  land  is  very 
fresh  and  naturally  good,  such  an  innovation  may  very 
possibly  be  attended  with  no  very  serious  results, 
when  done  merely  for  a  crop  of  hay  and  one  year's 
grass,  and  then  broken  up  to  be  put  through  a  renovating  pro- 
cess to  make  up  for  previous  neglect.  A  really  good  farmer 
mav,  for  certain  temporary  motives  of  convenience,  do  this, 
without  in  any  perceptible  degree  injuring  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  the  field  which  has  been  experimented  on ;  but  it 
is  very  different  when  the  same  process  is  gone  through  on 
land,  the  stamina  of  which  has  been  injured  by  a  long  course 
of  had  usage,  consisting  principally  of  taking  as  much  as  can 
be  got,  and  giving  as  little  as  can  possibly  be  given  in  return. 
On  such  soils  there  is  no  humus  from  which  the  young  plants 
can  extract  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  and  continue  a 
Wealthy  existence,  and  it  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  that 


e  are  undoubtedly  sous  tone  met  una,  urn 
eh  for  laying  down  at  ones  after  auefr- 
p,  and  bear  without  apparent  injury  rant 
asion,  before  being  laid  out  to  grass.  Tine 


there  can  be  any  return.  If  by  chance  a  Utile  crop  of  htj  is 
managed  to  be  taken,  growtn,  from  the  moment  it  is  eat, 
ceases,  and  it  will  lie  for  years  without  producing  food  ensash 
to  support  a  sheep  to  the  acre  with  a  hate  existence.  Oanto* 
light  lands,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  succeeding  as ?  and  gnu- 
crops  to  take  the  second  corn  crop  before  putting  in  the  gisn- 
seeds,  however  good  the  treatment  may  hare  been  then  in 
preparation  for  the  green  crop.  Corn  succeeding  corn  redacts 
the  soil  wonderfully,  and  leaves  it  in  a  state  more  fit  for  the 
application  of  manure  than  for  the  successful  culture  of  erase 
and  clovers.  There  are  undoubtedly  soils  to  be  met  with,  tint 
are  almost  too  rich  "  fe        M 

manured  green  crop, 
and  barley  in  succession, 

soils  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  exceed- 
ingly  dangerous  policy  to  attempt  the  second  white  crop  nun 
the  greater  portions  of  light  triable  soils.  A  farm  of  this 
sort,  not  generally  possessing  any  great  depth  of  soil,  is  necs- 
sarily  just  as  it  is  made  by  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  if  far 
present  gain  an  extra  crop  is  taken,  the  future  crops  mast  in- 
evitably suffer.  Even  passing  over  the  injury  to  the  uneras- 
ing pasture,  the  straw  of  the  tnresriring-up  crop  will  be  soft  aad 
flaccid,  and  the  corn  light  and  chanV,  deficient  sadly  in  both 
bulk  and  quality  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  ssssd 
corn  crop  not  been  taken. 

We  know  several  farms  of  capital  land,  capable  of  grams; 
every  kind  of  crop,  on  which  we  have  seldom  seen  a  field  of 

ri  that  could  be  truthfully  called  rich  and  succulent  usee 
system  was  introduced  of  taking  the  second  white  aep 
before  laying  down.  On  one  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  £3  & 
8d.  the  statute  acre,  the  hay  crop  last  year  was  so  notions]? 
light  as  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the  teasat  to  the 
subject,  on  a  breadth  of  about  sixty  acres  there  beings  nek 
of  nay  that  turned  ont  scarcely  eighty  tons,  when,  from  tie 
character  of  the  land,  it  might  reasonably  enough  have  been 
expected  to  make  as  much  more.  Estimating  the  injury  to 
the  hay  crop  at  £5  per  acre,  the  price  of  say  l\  tons  of  rye- 
grass hay,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in  this  instance  me 
profit  of  the  second  white  crop  was  entirely  absorbed  far  a* 
loss  on  the  succeeding  season's  hay,  and  this,  too,  wifort 
taking  into  consideration  the  still  further  loss  by  exhaustion 
of  the  soil.  When  a  second  crop  is  taken,  there  is  siw  > 
difficulty  in  preserving  thorough  cleanliness,  pastures  so  iud 
down  being  very  often  white  all  a  late  period  of  the  spfing— 
a  sure  sign  that  couch  and  other  kindred  grasses  are  in  pos- 
session. Next  to  having  the  land  in  good  manurial  condition, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  successful  hit  of  the  snuU 
seeds,  and  correspondingly  good  hay  and  pasture,  that  thm 
should  be  complete  freeness  from  weeds.  TTbis  caa  only  » 
accomplished  by  the  most  rigid  attention  to  the  point  during  t» 
cultivation  of  the  green  crop ;  and  if  the  hand  and  nw™* 
and  drill-grubber  are  kept  in  constant  requisition  nntii « 
plants  dose  in  the  drills,  there  is  little  danger  that  tiieM 
will  be  found  in  a  foul  state  when  spring  comes  round.  Wks 
the  seeds  of  the  grasses  are  not  put  in  at  this  stage,  bnt  post- 
poned until  another  year,  it  is  almost  impossible  again  to 
attain  to  the  same  state  of  cleanness,  and  complete  absence* 
weeds. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  we  look  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  weeds  as  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  non-«ut«s 
in  growing  profitable  crops  of  hay  and  succulent  pestnre- 
Docks,  thistles,  and  rag-weeds,  being  large  plants  stands* 
clear  of  the  surface,  can  be  comparatively  easily  BW^ 
should  they  show  themselves:  it  is  the  smaller  *«■*[?? 
particularly  couch  and  the  coarse  unprofitable  grasses,  wtafl 
cause  most  mischief,  as,  if  they  once  get  a  lodgsaent,  tori 
make  it  a  permanent  one,  and  speedily  cover  the  field  w» 
quite  a  network  of  their  roots  and  fibres.  In  a  field  OTyoung 
grass  being  grazed,  it  is  always  a  bad  sign  to  see  tuft  nJQ 
grass  dotted  here  and  there  over  its  surface :  they  ought  net » 
be  there,  and  would  not,  had  the  land  been  laid  down  m* 
cleanly  state.  When  there  is  nothing  present  but  to  culti- 
vated grasses,  the  stock  eat  it  down  as  evenly,  ****'** 
with  as  smooth  an  appearance  as  if  the  scythe  had  passed  over 
it.  When  the  corn  is  cut,  it  is  a  most  provoking  thing,  ■» 
very  suggestive  of  previous  neglect,  to  see  a  lot  of  uwe» 
weeds,  Instead  of  a  valuable  and  beautiful  mixture  of  eto«» 
and  grasses,  requiring  only  the  removal  of  the  corn  to  eanw 
them  to  start  with  renewed  vigour  and  cover  the  lano  i» 
luxuriant  herbage. 
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Some  men  get  very  dispirited  when  any  irregularity  of  this 
tort  occurs  in  their  business,  and,  if  they  could  consult  their 
own  wishes,  would  keep  out  of  the  way  altogether,  busy  time 
and  aQ  as  it  is,  rather  than  remain  on  a  field  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  which  calls  up  such  an  amount  of  unplea- 
santness. 

Autumn-sown  wheat  is  on  most  land  a  dangerous  crop  to 
lay  down  with,  the  surface  of  the  soil  having  been  so  long 
exposed  to  the  weather;  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
having  become  caked  and  hard,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
harrowing  to  rake  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  mould  to 
form  a  suitable  seed-bed.  This  tearing  with  the  harrows  has 
often  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  grain  crop,  lightening 
it  to  a  serious  extent ;  and,  after  all,  the  seeds  are  not  nearly 
so  successful  as  when  put  in  with  a  spring-sown  crop,  whether 
that  be  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  The  long  exposure  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather  during  the  winter  months  has 
perished  the  surface-soil,  and  rendered  it  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree incapable  of  affording  the  necessary  nourishment  to  the 
tender  rootlets  when  they  become  evolved.  When  the  grass- 
seeds  are  sown  on  such  a  surface,  even  although  they  may 
make  a  moderately  good  start,  they  have  not  in  general  the 
luxuriance  which  is  so  necessary  for  future  success ;  and  moss, 
the  bane  of  pasture-land,  shows  itself -the  very  first  year, 
strengthening  and  increasing  each  succeeding  year,  while 
the  cultivated  grasses  decrease  in  vigour  and  value  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio. 

when  the  soil  is  one  on  which  wheat  grows  profitably,  and 
is  both  naturally  and  artificially  rich,  we  nave  then  an  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule;  and  the  second  white  crop  can  be  intro- 
duced with  great  propriety  into  the  rotation.  It  is  done  with 
the  double  view  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  a  valuable 
wheat  crop,  and  securing,  by  means  of  a  second  and  spring- 
sown  crop,  a  fresh  bed  for  the  small  seeds. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  many  rich  soils  which  favours  this 
system,  barley  being  a  better  crop  after  wheat  than  it  would  hare 
been  before  it ;  the  quantity  of  corn  not  only  greater,  but  the 
sample  brigher  and  heavier-— -fit  for  malting  purposes,  which  it 
would  probably  not  have  been  had  the  sou  not  been  reduced 
by  the  wheat  being  taken  first.  The  straw  is  also  firmer,  and 
not  so  liable  to  lodge ;  thus  again  giving  the  seeds  a  better 
chance  of  doing  weU. 

Barley  is  a  favourite  crop  for  laving  down  with,  and  the 
grasses  and  clovers  very  often  succeed  so  well  as  to  materially 
injure  the  corn,  the  clover  at  the  time  of  harvest  being,  in  a 
moist  season,  very  frequently  as  high  as  the  barley  itself.  On 
sous  not  altogether  suitable  for  barley,  or  where  for  certain 
reasons  oats  are  considered  more  profitable,  this  crop  does 
eminently  well  to  lay  down  with—fully  as  well  in  fact  as  with 
barley,  and -being,  like  that  crop,  spring-sown,  presents  no 
special  difficulty  in  getting  a  goon  seed-bed.  To  ensure  clean- 
liness when  the  second  crop  is  taken,  there  must  be  an  un- 
S suing  use  of  the  broad-share  cultivator,  whenever  the  stub- 
bs  are  cleared  in  autumn,  and  the  surface  then  literally  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  harrow ;  and  so  get  every  weed 
exposed  to  the  sun's  influence,  then  sufficiently  powerful  to  de- 
stroy their  vitality.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  now  afforded 
for  cleaning  the  land ;  and  if  it  is  not  taken  advantage  of,  it 
»ill  be  useless  to  expect  good  pasture. 

The  most  convenient  month  to  the  former  for  committing 
the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  grasses  to  the  earth  is  April,  and  it 
is  also  the  most  suitable  for  the  seeds  themselves.    With  such 
small  seeds  there  is  some  danger  at  an  earlier  period  from 
frosts  or  nipping  winds,  which  by  injuring  the  tender  blade 
retard  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  perhaps  kill  a  portion  of 
them  altogether.    Many  formers  make  a  point  of  never  sowing 
their  small  seeds  until  the  corn  is  well  over  ground,  thereby 
giving  it  a  start,  and  moreover  securing  a  firmer  bed  for  their 
reception.    When  the  crops  with  which  they  are  to  be  sown 
has  oeen  put  in  early  in  the  season— say  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March— there  is  of  course  no  other  way  of  doing : 
but  when  the  sowing  of  the  corn  crop  has  been  delayed  until 
the  last  week  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  we  consider  it 
excellent  policy  to  follow  at  once  with  the  grass-seeds.    The 
land  is  fresh  and  moist,  and  seems  at  this  stage  to  embody 
every  element  for  promoting  a  successful  hit  and  vigorous 
growth.    On  rich  land,  where  the  growth  of  straw  is  apt  to  be 
excessive,  sowing  at  this  period  gives  the  seeds  an  equal  start 
with  the  corn ;  and  during  the  entire  season  the  amount  of  pro- 
gress made  by  both  crops  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equalized. 


The  danger,  therefore,  of  excessive  injury,  or  even  anv  at  all, 
from  the  lodsburof  the  corn  is  greatly  less  than  if  toe  latter 
had  got  the  lead  at  the  beginning.  Everything  possible  ought 
to  be  done  to  give  the  grasses  fair  play,  as  they  are  so  delicate 
in  the  early  stages  of  weir  growth ;  and  taking,  as  they  do, 
such  an  important  position  in  the  economy  of  the  form,  it  pays 
the  former  to  further  their  growth  and  welfare,  even  at  the  risk 
of  slightly  injuring  the  crop  they  may  be  sown  with. 

For  some  years  we  ourselves  have  made  an  effort  to  sow  the 
small  seeds  immediately  on  finishing  the  corn— that  is  to  say, 
any  time  between  the  sowing  and  its  appearing  above  ground, 
according  to  convenience  and  opportunity,  but  never  so  late  as 
to  permit  any  injury  to  the  sprouts  of  the  corn  by  the  action  of 
the  harrow.  Since  adopting  this  system  exclusively,  we  have 
been  most  lucky,  never  bavins;  had  a  single  mishap  j  a  thick 
sward  of  delightful  verdure  being  invariably  disclosed  on  the 
severance  of  the  corn.  The  feelings  of  all  concerned  when 
such  a  rich  and  continuously  regular  hit  is  presented,  are  surely 
in  delightful  contrast  to  what  they  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  when,  on  removing  the  corn,  large  patches  of  the  seeds  are 
found  to  have  been  completely  rotted  out. 

The  practice  of  sowing  the  liyht  and  heavy  seeds  separately 
ought  to  be  totally  given  up,  as  it  entails  a  considerable  amount 
of  extra  labour,  the  ground  having  to  be  gone  over  twice  when 
once  would  do,  and  the  sowing  cannot  be  done  with  the  regu- 
larity that  is  attained  almost  without  an  effort  when  the  seeds 
are  mixed.  When  the  mixing  has  been  carefully  performed  on 
the  granary  loft  or  barn  floor  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
the  clover's  sinking  down  through  the  lighter  seeds ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  adhere  to  the  grasses ;  and  when  thrown  from 
the  hand,  their  weight  assists  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  other 
to  the  desired  breadth.  The  grass-seed  sowing  machine  has 
now  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  answers  admira- 
bly the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Notwithstanding 
this,  ana  its  not  being  an  expensive  implement,  the  cost  of  one 
being  so  little  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  any  man  of 
moderate  means,  it  is  not  availed  of  at  all  as  largely  by  the 
formers  as  might  be  supposed.  The  reason  for  this  must  in  a 
great  measure  be,  that  sowing  these  seeds  by  hand  is  not  a 
laborious  operation,  a  great  breadth  being  seeded  in  one  day  by 
a  single  sower,  and  the  business  done  to  great  perfection.  By 
marking  off  the  field  into  lands  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  stroke  of  the  sower,  each  land  to  be  finished  by 
two  casts,  the  seeding  can  be  done  with  wonderful  precision. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  weather  can  be  waited  for  which  would 
just  exactly  suit  the  sowing  of  such  a  light  seed :  but  when  the 
soil  is  in  suitable  condition  the  operation  need  hardly  ever  be 
put  off  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  wind.  A  little  wind  is  a 
great  help  in  assisting  the  sower,  and  when  it  blows  steadily  in 
one  direction  is  very  inspiriting ;  his  step  is  insensibly 
quickened,  and  he  has  scarcely  time  to  think  of  fatigue.  Six 
feet  at  a  cast  is  the  very  utmost  that  ought  to  be  attempted, 
as,  independent  of  the  liability  to  miss  portions,  the  extra  effort 


to  cast  such  a  light  seed  is  very  fatiguing,  and  has  a 
very  stiffening  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  A  smart 
man  can  cover  a  large  number  of  acres  in  a  day,  and  that  too 
without  making  a  violent  effort.  More  can  be  doae ;  but  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  acres  is  a  capital  day's  work,  when  care  is 
taken  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Some  sowers  take  up 
a  good  handful,  making  several  casts  before  they  again  require 
to  dip  their  hand  into  the  sowing-sheet.  We  much  prefer 
taking  a  dip  for  each  cast,  as  regularity  is  thereby  more  cer- 
tainly ensured.  The  thumb  and  two  fingers  supported  by  the 
third  in  a  half-bent  position  will,  with  a  cast  or  six  feet,  sow 
fifty  lb.  of  seed  to  the  statute  acre  almost  unerringly.  For 
lane  occupiers  the  machine  is  eminently  suitable,  getting  over 
such  an  extent  of  surface  in  a  day,  and  with  so  little  trouble. 
In  preparing  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  small  seeds,  the 
first  object  is  to  have  it  as  smooth  and  free  from  lumps  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  favourable  season,  when  the  harrowing  nas  been 
successfully  accomplished,  it  will  be  mostly  found  quite  suffi- 
cient to  pass  a  light  roller  over  the  field  before  the  seed  is 
sown ;  but  when  the  season  has  been  against  making  a  good 
finish  with  the  ordinary  harrow,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass 
the  grass  harrows  before  the  roller,  which  will  in  general  bring 
it  to  the  required  smoothness.  In  advocating  rolling  previous 
to  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  it  is  of  course  assumed  that  when 
sown  the  seeds  will  be  covered  with  a  turn  of  the  grass- 
harrows.    Some  men  do  not  cover  with  the  harrow  at  all,  but 
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simply  roll,  in  which  case  rolling  before  the  seed  would  be  an 
error,  as  there  would  then  be  no  covering  for  the  seed.  All 
seeds  require  covering  for  their  successful  germination ;  and  if 
this  is  not  done  they  do  not  get  a  fair  chance,  and  many  of 
them  perish.  The  grass  harrow,  as  usually  made,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  when 
the  heavv  roller  follows,  the  fine  particles  of  soil  are  pressed 
around  the  tiny  seeds,  many  of  which  by  running  into  little 
cavities  might  be  lost  but  for  this  final  operation.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  practical  men  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  treating  grass-land  during  the  first  year  of  its  growth. 
Some  are  most  particular  that  not  an  animal  will  enter  the 
field  from  the  time  the  corn  is  cut  until  the  hay  is  cleared  off 
and  the  after-math  fit  for  grazing  the  following  season.  Others 
contend  that  not  only  may  light  cattle  be  permitted  to  graze 
it  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  their  owners, 
bat  also  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  grasses 
and  clovers.  Few  farmers  can  afford  to  look  at 
a  fine  field  of  luxuriant  grass  all  the  winter  without 
being  tempted  to  utilize  it.  On  those  farms  which  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  breeding  ewes,  the  clover  and 
rye-grass  fields  come  in  most  conveniently  with  a  welcome 
supply  of  succulent  and  milk-producing  food  at  the  very  time 
when  most  wanted.  Very  frequently  in  a  backward  spring, 
when  the  old  grass  is  long  in  affording  a  bite,  the  ewes  with 
their  Iambs  are  kept  on  the  young  grass  until  far  on  in  April, 
and  a  hay  crop  yet  taken  the  same  season.  This,  however,  is 
stretching  a  good  thing  rather  far,  as  the  hay  in  this  case  is 
apt  to  be  very  thin  of  clover,  much  of  it  dying  out  from  being 
nipped  too  close  by  the  sheep.  Could  a  better  or  even  any 
otner  substitute  be  found  for  the  flock  of  ewes  when  dropping 


their  lambs  than  the  young  grass  break,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  latter ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  so  use- 
ful that  most  farmers  take  advantage  of  it,  even  at  the  risk  of 
greater  or  less  injury  to  the  seeds.  Young  cattle  are  the  safest 
stock  of  all,  when  there  is  a  choice,  as  they  do  not  inflict  the 
same  amount  of  injury  that  the  sheep  do,  on  account  of  not 
biting  so  close,  and  their  lighter  weight  preventing  that  injury 
from  treading,  which  would  be  the  unavoidable  result  if  grazed 
by  heavier  animals.  Many  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
graze  the  first  year  and  meadow  the  second,  so  as  to  give  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  an  opportunity  of  firmly  establishing  them- 
selves before  subjecting  wiem  to  the  somewhat  scourging  in- 
fluence of  the  scythe  j  the  general  practice,  however,  is  to 
meadow  the  first  year  and  graze  the  remaining  years  of  the 
course— a  system  which  we  see  no  reason  to  condemn,  as  when 
laid  down  in  good  heart  a  beautiful  crop  of  rye-grass  hay  can 
be  secured  at  the  first  cutting,  and  afterwards  a  neavy  crop  of 
clover  for  either  hay  or  soiling,  and  yet  have  the  grazing  on 
the  following  season  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
fastidious.  The  importance  of  a  good  crop  of  rye-grass  hay 
and  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  To  simply  sav  that  it  is  superior 
to  old  meadow  hay  conveys  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  merits 
in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Farm  horses  changed  from 
ordinary  meadow  liay  to  that  saved  from  a  mixture  of  rye-grass 
and  clover  show  a  decided  improvement  almost  immediately. 
An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oats  supplied  to  them  does  not 
effect  a  greater  or  more  noticeable  alteration  in  the  smoothness 
of  the  coat,  silkiness  of  the  skin,  increase  of  power,  capability 
of  endurance,  and  general  sprightliness.  We  genaaUy  hold  over 


our  rye-grass  hay  for  spring  feeding,  and  find  that  when  Ike 
long  day  arrives,  and  with  it  a  push  of  hard  work,  a  liberal 
allowance  of  tnis  hay  and  good  hard  oats,  with  a  few  crashed 
beans  amongst  them,enables  a  horse  to  get  through  a  heavy  fafi 
work  with  comparative  ease.  Store  stock  can  be  kept  in  mag- 
nificent condition  with  hay  made  from  the  artificial  grasses, 
thriving  so  rapidly  when  supplied  ad  libitum  as  to  gi?e  their 
owner  the  most  intense  satisfaction.  All  other  stock  are 
affected  in  a  correspondingly  advantageous  manner  when  sip- 
plied  with  rye-grass  hay  of  good  quality ;  but  of  course  milch 
cows  and  feeding  cows  require  more  succulent  food  than  hay 
alone  to  keep  the  one  in  full  profit  and  the  other  progressing 
satisfactorily.  We  consider  that  hay,  unless  under  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumstances,  ought  never  to  be  taken  ofl 
light  land  that  in  capable  of  being  profitably  worked  in  any  of 
the  usual  modes  of  convertible  husbandry,  unless  as  first  <m 
The  value  of  the  produce  for  either  home  consumption  or  saie 
is  so  much  greater,  and,  what  is  of  equal  if  not  even  grater 
importance,  the  scourging  effect  of  a  crop  of  old  meadow  hay 
is  saved  to  the  land.  Many  landlords  have  a  most  decided  ob- 
jection  to  see  hay  taken  from  old  pasture-land  aulas  extra 
treatment  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  waste 
caused  by  the  exhaustive  process  to  which  it  has  bees  sub- 
jected. It  must  be  understood  that  this  refers  mote  partita- 
larly  to  all  light  land,  worked  or  capable  of  being  worked .on 
a  fixed  rotation,  having  no  reference  whatever  to  rich  hojas 
or  bottoms,  land  near  large  cities  where  there  is  great  fadliu 
for  periodical  top-dressing,  or  fields  that  can  be  successful!! 
irrigated.  These  all  form  exceptions  to  a  good  rale,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  interests  of  both  the  former  and  hi*  kni 
were  it  more  generally  carried  out.  There  is  another  nutter 
in  connection  with  the  subject  which  we  cannot  dose  this 
paper  without  noticing,  and  that  is  the  saving  of  the  seed.  To 
say  that  every  farmer  ought  to  save  all  the  rye-grass  seed  be 
requires  would  perhaps  be  going  a  little  too  far,  but  the  a> 
jonty  might  do  it,  and  thus  save  themselves  from  a  consider- 
able disbursement  which  requires  to  be  made  annually,  and 
which  there  is  no  avoiding  unless  they  take  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  grow  it  on  their  own  farms.  What  one  man  can 
and  does  do,  another  may  do  equally  well  if  he  will  but  try,  aid 
the  saving  of  grass-seed  is  so  remunerative  that  it  is  wt3 
worth  a  fair  trial.  There  is  no  greater  secret  in  binding  ail 
stooking  an  acre  of  rye-grass  than  in  performing  the  same 
operation  on  an  acre  of  oats.  When  properly  matured,  it  u 
not  much  extra  labour  to  have  it  removed  to  the  barn,  awl 
there  carefully  thrashed  out,  either  by  stick,  flail,  or  maehiae, 
according  to  the  quantity  required  to  be  done ;  the  seed  boa? 
at  once  spread  thinly  out  on  an  airy  loft-,  and  the  hay  remo'H 
to  where  it  is  to  be  built  up  until  used.  When  thrashed  and 
laid  on  the  loft  a  little  attention  is  required,  and  mutt  be  exer- 
cised, in  having  it  turned  frequently — at  first  once  a  day,  ta? 
even,  if  suspected  to  be  at  all  damp,  extending  the  time  as  tk 
condition  improves — until  at  last  it  is  known  by  the/erf  and 
peculiar  ruttte  that  it  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  when  it  m«y  t* 
stored  for  future  use.  Many  an  industrious  man  who,  derat- 
ing a  little  time  and  attention  to  the  saving  of  a  few  acre*  a 
pure  grass-seed,  not  only  supplies  his  own  wants,  but  mate  i: 
a  source  of  revenue,  finding  an  eager  purchaser  ia  the  see* 
merchant  with  whom  he  deals,  whose  cheque,  forwarded  as  it 
generally  is  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  comes  in  very 
handy  for  the  Bpxing  rent.  J-  & 


THE    NEW    HIGHWAY    ACT. 


At  the  Staffordshire  quarter  sessions,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lrotf,  in 
moving  that  a  provisional  order  be  made  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Burton  Highway  District,  said  he  was  prepared  upon  that 
occasion  to  go  into  the  case  upon  its  merits.  When  he  last 
brought  forward  the  question  he  stated  that  the  district  was 
formed  four  years  ago ;  that  it  was  under  the  management  of  a 
chairman, viee-chairman,  and  board  of  waywardens,  all  of  whom, 
he  might  safely  say,  were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  new 
act ;  that  during  the  whole  time  no  opposition  was  offered  to  it, 
but  every  assistance  was  given  to  tne  surveyor  who  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  ratepayers  of  the 


district  became  most  decidedly  discontented  with  the  £?#& 
Strong  representations  were  made  by  the  ratepayers,  and  those 
who  had  authority  at  the  board  felt  that  they  could  not  does"1 
them.  A  meeting,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  e«rj 
parish,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  complaints,  and  w 
result  was  a  unanimous  determination  that  it  would  be  for  t* 
interests  of  the  district  to  obtain  a  dissolution.  He  cam*  w* 
previous  court  with  a  resolution  to  that  effect ;  bet  is  <#&** 
qnenceof  the  opposition  of  his  friend  Mr.Bas^wtohesugw 
say  had  a  strong  predilection  if  not  prejudice  in  fc™??*1? 
new  act,  it  was  plain  to  him  that  there  wasauwalapootionw 
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pay  thai  attention  to  the  representations  of  the  ratepayers  to 
which  he  thought  they  were  entitled. 

The  Ciiairjcan  (Lord  Lichfield)  said  the  subject  was  de- 
ferred in  consequence  of  an  irregularity  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Lion  said  that  at  any  rate  the  discussion  was  suddenly 
put  an  end  to,  and  therefore  the  members  of  the  court  generally 
were  not  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions 
upon  the  matter.  Since  that  occasion  there  had  been  no  diminu- 
tion of  hostility  to  the  new  act,  and  he  was  prepared  now  to  lay 
before  the  court  statements  which  would,  he  thought,  fully  and 
unmistakably  express  the  opinions  of  the  ratepayers,  which  he 
considered  should  not  be  disregarded.    Mr.  Lyon  referred  to  a 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  a  similar  question  at  the 
Norfolk  sessions,  and,  with  reference  to  the  discontent  which 
the  working  of  the  new  system  had  caused  in  the  Burton  dis- 
trict, said  he  could  fully  prove  that  such  discontent  was  general. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  district  was  £65,426,  and  me- 
morials in  favour  of  the  dissolution  of  the  district  had  been 
signed  by  persons  representing  a  ratal  of  £46,358,  exclusive  of 
cottagers  and  other  small  holders.  He  would  also  lay  before  the 
court  a  comparative  statement  as  to  the  expense  of  managing 
the  district  under  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  and  under  the  new 
Act  of  Victoria.    Mr.  Bass,  at  the  last  discussion,  differed 
from  him  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads 
under  the  two  systems,  and  in  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  it 
was  decided  at  one  of  the  waywardens'  meetings  that  a  com- 
petent person  should  be  appointed  to  furnish  a  correct  state- 
meat.     This  statement  showed  that  the  expenses  incurred 
under  the  new  system  in  the  three  years  1865,  1866,  and 
1867  exceeded  the  expenses  incurred  under  the  old  system 
in   1861,  1862,  and  1863,  by  £527,  or  32  or  33  per  cent, 
tho    total   expenditure   for   the  three  earlier   years   being 
£1,630,  and   for  the  latter  £2,157.     Mr.  Boss,  the  late 
surveyor  of  the  district,  said  these  figures  were  not  correct ;  but 
it  might  be  stated  that  he  had  put  himself  very  much  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  waywardens,  and  done  all  he  could  to  thwart 
them.    Having  alluded  to  proposals  made  for  the  dissolution 
of  districts  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Worcester,  Mr.  Lyon 
stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Qresley,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  forming  a  new  district  in  the  former  county,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  had  admitted  to  un 
that  the  act  was  a  failure.     He  (Mr.  Lyon)  would  not  give  in 
to  any  man  in  a  desire  to  make  the  new  act  work  satisfactorily 
in  the  Burton  district,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  and  he  therefore  asked  the  court  to  yield  to  the 
strong  representations  he  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers.   He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  roads  were  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  were  under  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Wood  seconded  the  motion.  He  con- 
stantly travelled  upon  the  various  roads  in  the  district,  and  he 
might  safely  say  that,  so  far  from  their  having  been  improved, 
they  were  now  in  a  worse  state  than  when  the  district  was 
formed.  It  might  probably,  he  observed,  be  desirable  to  form 
the  whole  country  into  highway  districts,  but  isolated  districts 
such  asBurton-upon-Trent  would  never  work  well. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  said  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 

contradicting  his  friends  on  several  points.    They  had  given 

the  Court  an  account  for  three  years  only,  whereas  the  district 

had  been  formed  for  four  years ;  and  the  late  surveyor  (Mr. 

Boss)  declared  that  if  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  year  and  the 

three  quarters  of  the  last  year  had  been  included,  they  would 

have  made  a  very  serious  difference  in  the  general  results. 

Even  upon  the  most  exaggerated  estimate  of  expenditure  the 

cost  had  been  less  than  £7  a-mile.     He  remembered  that  a 

yery  interesting  discussion  took   place  at  Wolverhampton 

in  the  autumn  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hugesson's  Bill  now  before 

Parliament,  and  Mr.  Masfen,  of  Pendeford,  in  order  to  convince 

the  meeting  that  it  was  very  undesirable  to  abolish  turnpike 

roads,  stated  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  roads  in  his 

Parish  were  only  £11  a-mile.     Certainly  the  Court  would 

*dmit  that  £7  a-mile  was  not  an  extravagant  sum  to  expend 

*jton  roads  where  there  was  a  very  great  and  increasing  traffic. 

*Uere  had,  without  doubt,  been  a  very  largely  increased  traffic 

4J>on  the  roads  within  the  Burton  district  the  last  four  years, 

2gtd  there  had  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  price  of  labour. 

£^*ith  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  he  was  entirely  at 

/^%ue  witli  his  friends  (Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Wood).    He  spent 

^j^df  his  life  on  the  roads,  and  he  affirmed,  and  could  produce 

^^■stimony  in  support  qt  his  assertion,  that  the  roads  had  very 

^  Neatly  improved.    He  had  travelled  that  day  a  considerable 


distance  along  the  roads,  and  they  would  hear  comparison  with 
any  in  the  county.  He  would  refer  to  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  member  of  the  Court  who  could  not  be  present — Mr. 
Webb  (Mr.  Lyon's  brother-in-law),  than  whom,  it  would  be 
admitted,  one  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject  could  not  he  found.  Mr.  Webb  stated  that  if  all  the 
petitions  were  similarly  signed  to  the  one  sent  from  Tutbury, 
they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  upon,  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  get  a  counter  petition,  representing 
a  larger  amount  of  rateable  value  and  more  intelligence.  Mr. 
Bass  went  on  to  observe  that  the  new  system  had  not  had  a 
fair  trial  in  the  Burton  district.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  old  system.  He  considered  that  the  roads  were  far  better 
managed  than  under  the  old  system.  Under  the  old  system 
there  were  36  surveyors.  Surely  they  ought  to  be  worth  some- 
thing ;  and  if  they  were  paid  only  £4  each  this  would  make 
£14$,  which  was  saved  by  having  one  surveyor. 

Mr.  Bass,  resuming,  said  that  with  regard  to  the  four  years 
not  being  given,  Mr.  Coxon,  a  most  able  and  intelligent  man, 
told  him  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  accounts  for  two 
years  under  the  old  system,  as  they  did  not  exist.  What  a 
condemnation  this  fact  was  in  itself  of  the  old  system  I  There 
again  he  must  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Boothby,  who  had 
been  writing  very  able  letters  on  this  subject  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Boothby  stated  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  old 
parish  system,  and  that  one  of  the  most  radical  and  unpardon- 
able defects  was  that  the  ratepayers  could  never  get  any  audit 
of  the  accounts.  The  assessment  was  made  and  the  rate  was 
but  the  ratepayer  never  knew  how  the  money  was  ex- 


The  Hon.  and  Bev.  A.  C.  Talbot  said  he  was  a  surveyor 
himself,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  accounts  before  the 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Bass  said  he  did  not  state  that  the  accounts  were  not 
passed  by  the  magistrates,  but  that  they  were  not  properly 
audited.  He  could  offer  the  Court  very  strong  testimony  as  to 
this  want  of  audit.  Mr.  Coxon,  now  clerk  of  their  district, 
and  formerly  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Burton,  assured  him  that 
he  had  himself  expended  £1,000  in  repairs  of  the  roads  in  the 
parish ;  and  although  that  large  sum  was  found  by  the  rate- 
payers, he  was  not  able  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
audit  and  pass  the  accounts.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Lyon 
had  said  as  to  the  Act  not  being  successful  elsewhere,  he  had 
scores  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country  which  told 
a  different  story.  Letters  from  Cheshire  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
highest  eulogium  of  the  action  of  the  system  there ;  and  he 
had  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Pease,  M.P.  for  Durham,  who  ob- 
served, "surely  you  will  never  take  so  retrograde  a  step  as  to 
Eback  upon  that  stupid  old  parish  system.  Another  well- 
own  member  of  Parliament,  with  whom  many  members  of 
the  Court  were  well  acquainted,  told  him  on  Friday  night  that 
he  was  formerly  very  much  opposed  to  the  new  Act,  but  that 
the  experience  ne  had  had  of  it  in  the  northern  counties  con- 
vinced  him  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  adopted.  He 
wished  the  Court  to  consider  the  position  they  were  in  with 
respect  to  anticipated  changes.  They  were  aware  that  there 
was  a  bill  before  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  turnpike 
trusts,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  also  stated  that  he  had 
prepared  a  bill  upon  the  subject.  He  had  some  conversation 
witn  the  right  non.  gentleman  upon  this  matter  on  Friday 
nipht ;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  although  he  would  not  give  him  per- 
mission to  say  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
step  for  the  Court  to  take  to  dissolve  the  Burton  district, 
said  in  a  very  significant  manner,  "  You  know  when  I  intro- 
duce the  Highway  Bill  I  desire  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 1  think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  come  to."  (Hear, 
hear).  Mr.  Hardy  mentioned  another  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  case  of  parishes  which  threw  themselves  out  of 
districts,  provided  any  general  abolition  of  turnpike-trusts  was 
to  take  place.  Each  parish  would  have  to  nay  for  the  repairs 
of  the  turnpikes  that  passed  through  it.  Mr.  Wood  had  said 
a  good  deal  about  the  condition  of  the  roads,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  waywardens  would  not  find  sufficient  metal.  The 
overseer  gave  in  an  estimate  of  what  would  be  required  to  put 
the  roads  in  good  condition,  but  the  board  denied  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Lyon  :  I  must  contradict  that. 

Mr.  Bass  said  tliat  the  sum  of  £150  was  deducted  from  the 
estimate.  It  was  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  board  were  well  disposed  towards  the  system.  He 
had  attended  a  few  meetings  of  the  board  himself;  and  he  was 
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quite  sure  that  all  the  former*  were  opposed  to  the  system  from 
the  first,  and  were  very  glad  indeed  to  find  some  grounds  for 
condemning  it.  Of  this  he  was  perfectly  certain.  The  far- 
mers did  not  like  these  matters  to  be  removed  oat  of  their  own 
hands.  One  could  not  wonder  at  this  feeling ;  and  as  they 
were  the  principal  ratepayers,  they  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered. Still,  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  farmers  were  more 
indifferent  to  good  roads  than  some  members  of  that  Court 
would  be.  The  board  complained  of  their  late  surveyor, 
thinking  that  he  had  not  done  them  justice,  and  had  neglected 
his  duties,  and  had  appointed  a  man  after  their  own  heart  to 
succeed  him.  Considering  the  changes  which  were  about  to 
be  made  in  the  geueral  management  of  highways  and  turnpike- 
roads,  and  considering  that  these  gentlemen  had  now  got  a 
surveyor  who  enjoyed  more  of  their  confidence  than  the  last 
had  done,  surely  the  Court  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  dissolve  this  district.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  the :  question  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Hon.  and  llev.  A.  C.  Talbot  seconded  Mr.  Bass's 
amendment.  He  considered  that  as  the  Court  had  not  before 
them  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  of  the  roads  for  several 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  and  the  precise  state  of 
the  roads  then  and  at  present,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
come  to  a  right  conclusion  in  the  matter.  He  had  had  some 
experience  himself  in  these  matters,  and  he  knew  that  it  took 
four  or  five  years  to  get  roads  into  good  order :  and  from  the 
moment  that  they  were  properly  repaired  and  drained,  the  ex- 
penditure began  to  diminish.  The  experience  of  two,  three, 
or  even  four  gears,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a 
right  conclusion.  For  tliis  reason,  he  considered  Mr.  Lyon'a 
motion  premature. 

Major  Chetwynd  supported  the  original  motion,  and  Cap- 
tain Johnson  the  amendment,  the  latter  gentleman  observing 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  old  system,  under  which 
the  surveyors  could  hardly  be  induced  to  spend  any  money, 
and  what  they  did  spend  was  frequently  spent  injudiciously. 
He  knew  of  one  parish  in  which  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
£45,  £22  ol  which  had  been  spent  in  the  carriage  of  £10 
worth  of  materials  (Mr.  Bass :  Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  I.  Spooler  observed  that  the  Court  were  bound  to  deal 
with  an  application  of  this  nature  in  a  quasi-judicial  manner, 
on  evidence  offered  before  it.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  the  Court  had  be- 
fore it  little  more  than  assertion  against  assertion ;  bnt  inas- 
much as  the  application  for  a  dissolution  came  from  five  magis- 
trates who  resided  in  the  district,  and  represented  a  large  body 
of  the  rate-payers,  to  whose  representations  the  Court  were 
bound  to  listen,  he  thought  the  application  must  be  granted, 
especially  as  that  course  would  afford  the  means  of  having  the 
matter  properly  discussed  hereafter.  If  Mr.  Lyon's  motion 
were  carried,  it  would  only  amount  to  the  granting  of  a  pro- 
visional order  for  the  dissolution  of  the  district,  and  when  the 
applicants  came  forward  for  a  confirmation  of  the  order,  the 
Court  might  demand  evidence  in  support  of  their  case,  and 
thus  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  decide  fairly  in  the  matter. 
He  thought  that  the  five  justices  were  entitled  to  have  a  pro- 
visional order  made  almost  as  matter  of  right,  but  when  the 
order  came  on  to  be  confirmed  the  Court  might  take  into  con- 
sideration every  new  fact  that  was  brought  before  it,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  now  making  assertions  one  against  an- 
other would  act  wisely  in  bringing  forward  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  respective  views. 

Lord  Hatiizrton  called  the  attention  of  the  Court,  in  the 
hope  that  his  observations  might  through  this  means  find  their 
way  to  the  public,  to  the  frequent  transgression  at  this  time  of 
the  year  of  sec.  51  of  the  27  and  28  Vic,  cap.  101,  which  pro- 
vides that  any  person  removing  soil  or  turt  from  the  side  of  any 
carriage  or  cart  way,  except  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
road,  by  order  of  the  surveyor,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  and  to 
pay  the  expense  of  remedying  the  injury.  He  said  he  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  surveyors  to  the  section  by  having  it 
printed  and  circulated  among  them  in  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
out  year  by  year,  thronghont  the  county,  he  found  the  roads 
seriously  damaged  and  rendered  unsafe  by  the  practice  common 
among  formers  of  taking  turf  from  the  side  of  the  road  adjoin- 
ing their  land,  they  no  doubt  conceiving  they  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  and  using  it  for  repairing  their  fences.  His  lordship  hoped 
that  magistrates  would  put  the  clause  in  force  (Hear,  hear), 
and  in  conclusion  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  roads  in  the  centre,  observing  that  there  were  no 


better  roads  ihan  those  which  were  perfectly  fiat,  ststing  that 
the  water  would  find  its  way  from  them  by  "the  usual  ascot  or 
decent. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  concar 
with  what  Mr.  Spooner  had  said  with  regard  to  passing  s  pro* 
visional  order,  but  if  the  motion  before  the  Court  were  one  for 
rranting  a  formal  order  he  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  it 
He  thought  it  would  be  extremely  discreditable  to  this  county 
if  they  were  to  give  up  the  Act  as  a  failure  after  a  trial  of  only 
four  years.  He  did  not  think  that  that  trial  was  saffidat, 
because  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  there  most  ineri- 
tably  be  a  considerably  increased  cost  in  the  repair  of  the  roan, 
unless  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  district  they  was  is 
a  satisfactory  state.  He  did  not  think  that  they  had  satisfe- 
tory  evidence  before  them  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads  now  and  before  the  formation  of  this  highway  district. 
The  memorial  that  had  been  presented  from  a  large  number  of 
the  ratepayers  of  this  highway  district  did  not  at  all  touch  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lyon  said  that  the  representations  in  the  petition  were 

The  Chairman  said  that,  even  supposing  that  to  he  the  cat, 
he  did  not  think  the  Court  would  act  wisely  in  at  once  sme- 
turning  a  dissolution  upon  that  petition,  because  he  hid  no 
doubt  that,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  the  rite- 
payers'  opinion  before  the  Act  was  tried,  the  result  would  hue 
been  precisely  the  same  (M  Hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Ban). 
Therefore,  he  thought  it  was  altogether  beside  the  questim  to 
take  into  consideration  that  opinion  of  the  ratepayer*.  He 
said  that  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  because,  at  the  tine 
it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  Act  for  the  whole  of  this  cosily, 
a  very  strong  remonstrance  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  the  subject  was  dropped.  But  when  they  had 
adopted  this  system  in  one  district,  it  became  a  very  diffierent 
question  indeed  how  for  they  were  right  in  meeting  the  nets 
of  the  ratepayers  unless  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
auestion  had  been  foirlv  tried.  He  inferred  from  what  bid 
fallen  from  Mr.  Jjjon  that  the  experiment  had  been  tat  vb- 
foirly  tried,  and  that  it  could  very  r~  *s  %  *  —  A-*  * " 
foiled  in  consequence  of  mismana 
Mr.  Bass).    He  had  very  little 

wherever  the  Act  had  been  a  failure,  the  failure  was  attribott- 
Me  to  bad  management,  for  that  the  system  was  peifoctiy 
sound  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  (Hear).  There  woold  k 
several  questions  npon  which  the  Court  would  have  to  satisfy 
themselves  before  passing  a  final  order.  It  appeared  to  bin 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of  this  system  H 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  waywardens  to  work  hamo- 
niously  with  the  surveyor.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  had  been  done  in  the  Burton  district,  and  whether  the 
waywardens  had  given  the  surveyor  that  assistance  which  m 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  working  of  the  Act  dUeest, 
[Mr.  Lyon :  «  Most  certainly."]  Ho  should  also  like  to  know 
what  superintendence  there  bad  been,  what  salaries  had  ben 
allowed,  and  whether  the  work  done  on  the  roads  had  bees 
done  by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  question  of  turnpike 
roads  and  trusts  thoughout  the  whole  county  must  be  dolt 
with  generally  before  long,  and  he  hoped  that  Farhaneit 
would  act  with  a  little  more  wisdom  than  it  did  in  the  isatter 
of  this  last  Highway  Act.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if  this  sys- 
tem was  right— as  lie  firmly  believed  it  to  be— the  Act  ongbt 
never  to  have  been  passed  as  a  permissive  Act,  but  ought  to 
have  been  compulsory  (Hear,  hear).  He  sincerely  hoped  thai 
when  Parliament  dealt  with  this  subject  again  it  would  sot 
leave  it  to  the  quarter  sessions  to  decide  whether  the  Act 
should  be  adopted  in  any  particular  district,  or  whether,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  any  district  already  formed  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  so  give  rise  to  discussions  which  were,  to  his  snad, 
most  unsatisfactory  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Lyon  said  that  if  the  Court  would  grant  a  nioriswBsl 
order  every  possible  inquiry  should  be  made  prenous  to  the 
application  for  confirmation,  but  such  inquiry  would  only  re- 
sult in  the  obtaining  of  evidence  similar  to  that  uhich  he  hsd 
already  laid  before  the  Court  in  such  abundance.  He  nupt 
state  that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  way- 
wardens against  his  will. 

On  the  auestion  being  put  21  votes  were  given  for  Mr. 
Lyon's  resolution  for  the  granting  of  a  provisional  order  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  district,  and  10  against.  A  provisional 
order  was  accordingly  made. 


lenment  had  been  tat  vb- 
eaailybe  shown  that  it  hid 
smentf'Hear,  hesr,"fion 
rabt  in  his  own  mind  that 
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This  is  becoming  the  most  important  root-crop  for 
home-consumption  which  a  former  can  grow.  It  U  easy 
of  culture,  and  the  weight  of  roots  grown  per  acre  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  crop,  and,  under  proper  course  of  ad- 
ministration, to  stock  it  is  perhaps  the  most  Tamable  and 
nutritions.  I  make  this  latter  remark  because  one  of  its 
great  constituents  is  water,  and,  if  given  to  stock  liberally 
before  this  watery  characteristic  is  in  part  dissipated  by 
keeping  or  storing,  it  will  rather  prove  injurious  instead  of 
beneficial ;  but  if  after  storing  awhile  it  is  given  in  mode- 
ration, along  with  hay,  straw,  or  other  dry  provender,  it 
proves  highly  nutritious.  One  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
perties consists  in  its  peculiar  adaptation  for  long  and  safe 
storage.  It  is  really  improved  by  it ;  and  roots  securely 
pot  into  grave  in  the  autumn  will  come  out  the  following 
Midsummer  containing  more  nutritive  qualities  than  when 
put  in,  and  forms  an  admirable  substitute  for  grass  in  a 
backward  or  untoward  season. 

Hie  varieties  brought  into  general  cultivation  are  many, 
and  great  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  a  good  stock,  as 
upon  this  one  point  mnch  depends.    Some  varieties  will 
produce  a  crop  three-fold  the  weight  of  inferior  stocks 
and  fully  as  nutritive ;   some  varieties  are  best  adapted  to 
thin  soils,  others  to  good  loams  and  medium  soils.    The 
chief  varieties  for  field-culture  are  these—long  reds,  red 
bugles,  red  globes,  long  yellows,  yellow  globes,  Silesian 
whites,  red  beets,  and  orange  globes.     The  small  sugar 
beet  is  not  profitable  for  field-culture  for  stock,  however 
desirable  for  sugar  *,   nor  is  the  small  red  beet  named,  but 
is  chiefly  grown  for  table  and  pickling  purposes.    The 
Silesian  white  beet  is,  I  believe,  the  true  small  sugar  beet ; 
but  I  have  grown  white  beets  which  have  reached  a  good 
sise  and  weight,  but  not  equal  to  some  other  varieties. 
The  long  reds  grow  well  up  from  the  ground,  nearly  per- 
peaadicular,  and  attain  great  size  and  good  quality.    The 
red  bugles,  or  "  cow-horns,"  sre  a  capital  sort ;  they  grow 
irregularly  over  the  land  in  various  shapes — cow-horns, 
bugles,  crescents,  uprights,  layers — in  feet,  lie  all  over 
the  land  in  all  directions  and  forms,  and  take  such  little 
hold  of  the  soil  that  a  child  may  pull  them  up ;  they  are 
of  excellent  quality,  very  productive,  and  not  very  exhaus- 
tive.   The  red  globes  vary  much ;  some  stocks  are  very 
good  and  grow  to  a  large  sise ;  others  grow  slowly  and  are 
unproductive ;  upon  the  average  of  soils  the  globes  do  not 
yield  so  well  as  the  long  varieties,  but  they  are  better 
keepers  in  the  spring,  and  are  more  suitable  for  thin  soils. 
The  long  yellows  are  very  productive ;  the  best  sorts  have 
Wen  found  to  exceed  all  others  in  weight  per  acre ;  they 
grow  np  nearly  straight,  expand  greatly,  attain  to  great 
weighty  but  they  contain  more  water  than  any  other 
Variety ;  very  heavy  crops  of  this  kind  have  been  realized 
- — i.e.,  from  45  tons  to  60  tons  per  acre.    The  yellow 
globes  are  also  a  superior  kind,  but,  like  the  reds,  the 
sstoeks  are  very  unsatisfactory;   some  are  very  prolific, 
others  not  worth  culture;   the  best  kinds  attain  great 
freight  and  are  of  good  quality.    The  orange  globe  is 
merely  another  name  for  yellow  globe,  although  of  deeper 
fellow,  in  which  respect  many  of  the  sorts  differ ;  these 
•sre  well  adapted  to  their  soils,  and  are  even  better  keepers 
tbaa  the  reds,  owing  to  excess  of  their  constituent  waters. 
The  soils  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  mangolds 
nre  mild  loams  of  good  quality,  high  in  fertility  and  con- 
dition ;  but  they  will  grow  advantageously  upon  almost 
any  soil  with  proper  care  and  management.    The  great 
thing  required  is  to  obtain  a  truly  good  pulverisation,  so 
that  every  particle  of  a  soil,  particularly  of  a  stiff  soil, 
shall  be  sufficiently  comminuted,  i .  <?.,  nearly  reduced  to 
dost  and  small  clods :  all  the  milder  soils  to  be  more  par- 
tially comminuted,  but  not  reduced  to  dust.    They  should 


all  be  thoroughly  worked  to  a  good  depth  and  fine  tilth, 
but  not  so  fine  as  to  endanger  the  dusty  soil  running  to- 
gether into  one  muddy  mass  upon,  or  in  consequence  of, 
a  heavy  fell  of  rain.   It  is  better  to  continue  an  admixture 
of  small  cheqnery  clods,  so  that  all  may  be  kept  open  and 
free  to  imbibe  atmospheric  influences.    On  all  good  and 
open  loams  the  preparation  for  this  crop  is  of  easy  at- 
tainment, and  the  most  popular  mode  of  putting  in  the 
manures  and  seed  is  upon  the  ridge  system,  which  I  need 
not  here  describe,  it  being  so  well  known.    The  ridges  on 
these  soils  need  not  exceed  twenty -six  inches  apart,  to 
be  well  turned  up  at  a  considerable  depth  to  a  point  at 
top ;  about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cart-loads  of  well-rotted 
dung  should  be  deposited  along  the  bottom,  and  the 
ridges  split,  and  turned  upon  it  to  the  same  depth,  and 
pointed  top.    The  field  roller  should  then  pass  over  it, 
taking  three  ridges  at  once,  which  will  make  it  ready  for 
the  manure  drill  and  seed.    Many  growers  in  the  present 
day  add  artificial  dressings  upon  the  fold-yard  dung,  and 
to  great  advantage.    Some  will  sow  from  four  to  seven 
cwt.  of  salt  per  acre  upon  it ;  others,  three  or  four  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  guano.  The  latter  is  an  expensive  application 
of  doubtful  character,  because  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
aids  contained  in  the  fold-yard  dung  may  be  sufficient 
without  it;  others  will  sow  from  three  to  five  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  or  other  of  the  many  manures  offered  to 
the  public.    My  own    favourite    practice    is    to  sow 
four    or    five    cwt.    of    salt    along   the   rows   upon 
the     manure;    plough     all     in     immediately     in    a 
good   form    of    ridge;    roll    them  down,    and    drill 
in  at  the  same  time  about  four  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
mixed  with  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  ashes  and  41bs.  of 
good  seed  per  acre,   my  occupation  being  a  useful  loam 
upon  a  sandy  subsoil.     On  good  rich  loams  this  costly 
application  is  unnecessary,   as  it  would  most  probably 
cause  many  bulbs  to  run  to  seed ;  a  fair,  reasonable  dress- 
ing is  all  that  is  needed.     On  poor  soils,  not  only  the 
above,  but  every  other  aid  should  be  given  that  the  farmer 
can  command,  to  secure  this  valuable  crop.    For  poor,  or 
indeed  ordinary  clays,  autumn  culture  and  preparation  is 
very  desirable,  and  the  ridges  should  be  both  wider  and 
higher.    The  manurings  should  be  as  above,  and  the  more 
salt  and  ashes  the  better.     The  salt  appears  to  keep  the 
land  somewhat  moist  beneath,  which  materially  aids  the 
progress  of  the  plants,  as  also  contributing  to  feed  their 
watery  nature.    For  these  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  the 
preparation  is  simple  enough ;  the  great  thing  is  to  obtain 
sufficient  mould  to  form  a  good  ridge,  and  cover  a  good 
deposit  of  manure.     Ridges  SO  inches  apart  would  be 
requisite  on  such  soils,  and  the  fold-yard  manure  should 
be  more  decomposed  and  somewhat  less  of  it  used.    The 
other  artificial  aids  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  crop. 
On  soils   liable  to  burn  and  be  seriously  affected  by 
droughts,  it  is  best  to  put  this  crop  in  "  on  the  flat." 
The  same  preparations  and  manurings  should  be  fol- 
lowed, or  the  crops  will  not  be  good ;  and  a  good  crop  is 
everything  in  mangold   culture,    as   providing  a  large 
amount  of  food  and  wonderfully  enhancing  the  manure 
heap,  leaving  only  the  question  of  cartage  of  roots  and 
manure.    The  time  of  sowing  or  putting-in  these  crops 
will  depend  mainly  upon  soil  and  climate ;  on  poor  soils 
and  cold  situations  the  seeding  should  not  be  later  than 
from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May,  the  earlier  the 
better ;   on  good  soils  and  favourable  districts  the  seeding 
should  be  between  the  21st  of  April  and  the  21st  of  May, 
not  later ;  but  fair  crops  are  grown  in  some  districts  from 
this  late  sowing.    It  is  desirable  to  steep  the  seed,  which 
is  woody,  before  sowing. 
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FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Club  a 
paper  was  read  on  "Farm  Accounts,"  by  Ifr.  E.  Tovey,  of 
Stanton,  who  said:  The  subject  of  Farm  Accounts  and  the 
best  way  of  keeping  them  is  a  wide  one ;  one,  too,  that  has 
been  hitherto  much  neglected  by  those  whose  interests  are 
much  affected  by  it,  viz.,  the  practical  farmers  of  England. 
We  have  had  many  farm  account  books  published,  but  few 
definite  systems  introduced.  Some  authors  have  attempted 
too  much,  and  produced  complication;  others  too  little  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  a  subject,  as  to  its  general 
and  practical  application,  that  is  still  in  its  infancy.  I  cannot 
then  presume  to  give  information  to  yon,  who  are  men  of  so 
much  more  experience  than  myself.  I  intend  merely  laying 
before  you  a  lew  fragmentary  ideas,  not  assuming  that  they 
shall  be  correct,  but  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  profitable  dis- 
cussion, for  I  believe  more  in  the  contact  of  mina  with  mind, 
that  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  subject  which  leaves 
nothing  unsaid.  Without  farther  preface  I  enter  upon  my  sub- 
ject, which  I  will  divide  into  two  parts :  first,  "  The  necessity 
of  keeping  accounts  in  the  arming  business ;"  second, "  How 
they  should  be  kept,  so  as  to  snow  the  farmer  what  is  his 
yearly  profit  or  loss/'  I  shall  treat  both  divisions  very  briefly. 
First  then  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  good  accounts,  if 
not  absolutely  essential  to  success,  are  at  least  a  great  help  in 
attaining  that  object,  and  must  be  a  great  relief  to  the  man  of 
business,  he  knowing  that  each  transaction  is  committed  not 
to  the  chance  of  memory,  but  so  recorded  that  it  mav  be  re- 
ferred to  at  will.  They  also  enable  a  man  to  know  his  posi- 
tion, and  ascertain  from  year  to  year  how  his  business  is  pros- 
pering, whether  it  is  remunerative  or  otherwise.  In  these 
days,  when  labour  and  other  expenses  rapidly  increase,  and 
new  theories  are  advanced— when  each  one  is  trying  experiments ' 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  increasing  his  income — accounts 
are  doubly  necessary,  that  the  farmer  may  know  which  plan 
pays  best,  and  so  check  reckless  and  unprofitable  expenditure, 
and  increase  that  which  is  remunerative,  true  economy  not 
being  always  the  smallest  amount  expended,  but  the  best  re- 
suits  obtained  at  the  least  cost.  Again,  the  farmer's  business 
is  so  fluctuating,  that  without  accounts,  well  kept,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  estimate  his  income  so  as  to  keep  his 
family  expenditure  within  proper  limits.  Of  course  I  refer 
here  to  tnose  fanners  who  are  entirely  dependent  for  their 
living  noon  their  business.  Some  may  think  that  when  corn 
sells  well,  they  are  prospering,  and  that  when  the  price  is  low 
they  are  going  to  be  ruined ;  trot  the  high  or  low  price  of  corn 
alone  is  not  an  infallible  index  of  a  large  or  small  balance.  I 
will  give  an  instance.  In  the  year  1859,  on  a  farm  of  which 
I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  there  was  a  full  average 
yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which  was  sold  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  balance  of  the  year's  account  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  following  year,  1860,  when  the  average  yield  of 
the  corn  crops  was  less,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  sold 
off  the  farm  rather  more.  You  may  say  that  the  lesser  yield 
of  1860  was  counterbalanced  by  the  higher  prices  obtained. 
Granted,  but  on  the  same  farm  in  1861,  the  wheat  sold  ave- 
raged a  still  higher  price,  but  from  other  causes  the  balance 
was  very  much  less  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  the  particulars' of  the  case  I  have 
cited ;  I  only  mention  the  fact,  that  on  a  given  farm,  of  three 
years'  balance,  the  gross  profit  of  the  business  was  least  in 
that  year  when  wheat  sold  best,  to  prove  that  the  high  or  low 
price  of  wheat  alone  is  not  an  infallible  guide  as  to  the  pecu- 
niary results.  In  the  second  year,  with  a  higher  price,  the 
balance  was  better ;  while  in  the  third,  with  a  still  higher 
average  price  for  wheat,  the  profit  was  the  least  of  all. 
In  this  case  how  could  it  have  been  known  where  the 
difference  lay,  and  what  were  the  causes  of  these  results, 
if  clear  aeconnts  had  not  been  kept  ?  One  year  the 
wheat  crop  pays  best;  another,  the  barley  crop;  in  a 
third,  the  mutton  and  wool,  or  the  dairy  produce  makes  up 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  corn  crop ;  perhaps  a  fourth  is  below 
par  in  everything.  In  any  case  a  clear  account  shows  where 
the  shoe  pinches,    I  grant  that  you  may  make  a  series  of 


shrewd  guesses  without  accounts,  but  that  is  not  accuracy,  tad 
when  we  consider  that  a  few  small  accounts,  added  to  the  debit 
or  credit  side  of  the  account,  make  together  a  consodenhle 
difference  to  the  final  balance,  t  think  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  accuracy  is  the  most  desirable.  I  fear  the  farmer  caa 
hardly  keep  such  an  account  as  will  show  him  the  exact 
amonnt  of  his  property  at  any  given  time  without  a  tas 
amount  of  trouble,  and  I  think  that  for  all  ordinary  practical 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  if  he  can  tell  with  tolerable  accuracy 
what  is  his  yearly  balance.  For  him  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amonnt  of  his  property  he  must  go  into  acts  of  husbaodrj 
and  other  matters,  which  would  complicate  an  ordinary  ac- 
count, his  capital  being  locked  up  and  not  readily  available. 
I  have  met  with  some  farmers  who  cherish  the  idea  that  their 
bank  pass-book  is  sufficient  account,  and  assume  that  if  their 
balance  there  is  large,  they  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
Now  a  tolerable  amount  to  the  good  in  the  banker's  hands  ia, 
no  doubt,  a  very  comfortable  sort  of  thing,  but  is  it  a  correct 
way  of  ascertaining  what  progress  we  are  making?  I  think, 
not.  Is  it  not  possible,  from  different  causes,  for  a  maa't 
balance  in  his  banker's  hands  to  be  larger  than  usual  aUw 
particular  time,  and  yet  for  him  to  hare  made  hut  little 
profit  in  his  year's  transactions  P  It  may  he  a  temporary 
increase  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  his  capital  en- 
ployed  from  stock  to  cash,  and  which  he  will  re-mra* 
at  the  first  fitting  opportunity;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
may  have  made  a  good  profit  daring  the  year,  and  vet  bis  hank 
balance  may  be  small,  from  his  improving  his  land,  or  in- 
creasing his  stock,  which  would  be  fully  shown  in  a  correct 
account ;  or  he  may  have  bought  a  steam  plough,  or  made  sose 
other  costly  investment  which  would  not  appear  in  the  acerast 
current  chargeable  to  that  particular  year,  but  would  be 
charged  perhaps  to  the  capital  account.  It  would  be  merely » 
conversion  of  capital  from  cash  to  stock — the  same  thing  ia 
another  shape,  but  the  banker's  account  would  not  show  it. 
I  conceive  it  is  rather  by  a  faithful  register  of  every  business 
transaction,  large  or  small,  duly  classified  under  proper  heads, 
that  a  man  can  tell  accurately  whether  he  is  making  a  prdi 
or  sustaining  a  loss.  It  has  oeen  remarked  by  a  few,  "Why 
trouble  ourselves  with  accounts  f  our  fathers  did  well  enough 
without  them."  True,  and  all  honour  to  them  for  what  they 
hare  done ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  progress— becante  oar  fore- 
fathers thrashed  their  corn  by  hand-labour,  shall  we  ignore 
steam-power  P  It  is  well  known  that  farmers,  as  a  rale,  ban 
not  kept  good  accounts ;  hut  there  is  a  daily-increaiing  feeling 
that  they  are  necessary,  and  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a  knowledge  of  farm  accounts  will  be  considered  as 
essential  in  that  business  as  single  and  double  entrv  in  the 
commercial  world.  It  has  not  arrived  yet,  but  it  will  cob?. 
It  was  once  remarked  to  me  by  a  farmer,  "  I  am  afraid  in 
kept  strict  accounts,  my  balance-sheet  would  show  bat  hole 
profit;"  bnt  it  must  have  been  meant  in  joke,  for  would  that 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  doing  so?  Who  would  sot 
rather  have  a  foe  whose  movements  are  open  and  well  known, 
than  have  to  contend  with  "  a  snake  in  the  grass"  P  So  with 
a  deficiency  in  our  balance-sheet :  better  to  know  onr  di£- 
culties ;  we  can  then  analyze'our  expenditure,  scrutinue  oer 
transactions,  and  see  whence  the  loss  arises,  and  then  we  say 
hope  to  remedy  it ;  and  I  take  it  this  can  only  be  done  sato- 
factorilv  by  keeping  good  accounts.  I  now  come  to  the  aecow 
part  of  this  subject,  and  inquire  what  is  a  bushiest  ac- 
count P  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  record  of  all  yon  rees* 
and  all  you  pay  away,  the  difference  between  the  total  of  each 
being  your  profit  or  loss,  as  may  be.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
Wiltshire  farmer,  once  showed  me  his  father's  farm  acconna 
of  some  40  years  ago.  They  were  kept  in  this  way,  and  jrere 
a  marvel  of  neatness  and  accuracy  for  those  days.  He  vala* 
all  his  stock  every  year,  and  placed  the  amount  to  the  ereju- 
of  the  closing  year,  and  charged  the  following  year  with  tne 
same.  This  would  be  fax  better  than  keeping  noaeoosntat 
all.  It  gave  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things;  hat  stilly the* 
would  have  been  this  defect,  there  was  no  anajysis.  We  re- 
quire the  record  of  our  transaction!  to  be  classified  ft  that  * 
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may  at  once  place  our  finger  on  a  given  item,  and  decide  "this 
is  too  muck,     "  that  is  unsatisfactory,"  "  this  crop  has  pro- 
duced so  much,"  "that  class  of  stock  Uas  paid  such  an 
amount"  and  thus  we  are  placed  in  a  better  potation  to  re- 
consider the  past,  and  can  shape  the  future  accordingly.    I 
submit  to  yon  that  the  best  account  is  one  that  is  simple,  com- 
fuehensive,  and  complete— simple,  that  it  may  be  easily  kept 
and  understood ;  comprehensive,  that  every  item  of  receipt 
Bund  expenditure  may  oe  brought  into  account;  complete,  be- 
cause the  best-kept  account  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  gives 
Least  trouble  in  keeping  it.    I  think  the  mercantile  systems  of 
single  and  double  entry  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  farm  book- 
keeping, inasmuch  as  the  transactions  of  tne  farm  cannot  well 
be  separated  from  each  other,  except  lor  purposes  of  experiment, 
rather  than  common  account.  Forinstance,  the  turnip  crop  being 
considered  the  foundation  of  the  four-course  shift,is  not  expected 
U>  return  the  whole  of  the  profit  on  it,  in  itself  alone,  but  has 
to  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for  the  following  crops  of 
the  course.    It  has  been  argued,  too,  in  the  same  way  as  re- 
gards fatting  sheep ;  they  act  as  manufacturers  of  manure  as 
well  as  yielding  mutton  and  wool,  and  part  of  their  profit  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  barley  crop ;  for  these  reasons  I  submit 
to  you,  that  for  general  purposes  tike  farm  account  for  each 
year  must  be  considered  as  forming  one  whole,  composed  of 
parts  so  linked  together,  that  they  cannot  well  be  accurately 
separated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant's  business  is  com- 
posed of  transactions,  the  profits  or  losses  on  each  of  which 
can  be  ascertained  separately,  and  here  the  strict  system  of 
doable  entry  is  applicable.     The  plan  I  find  to  be  the  best, 
according  to  my  limited  experience,  is  an  approximation  to 
double-entry,  but  before  fully  entering  into  it,  I  premise  that 
whatever  system  be  adopted,  each  person  must  adapt  it  to  his 
own-peculiar  circumstances  and  way  of  doing  business.    The 
essential  principle  of  strict  double-entry  is,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  that  every  credit  item  has  its  corresponding  debit 
entry ;  for  instance,  if  you  credit  Jones  with  100  yards  of 
cloth  at  per  yard,  you  debit  cloth  with  the  like  amount,  these 
heing  simple  ledger  entries  from  the  journal  and  day-book ;  the 
final  balance  of  the  cash-book,  compared  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  aggregate  of  the  several  profits  and  losses  on 
the  different  transactions,  being  the  test  of  the  correctness  of 
the  year's  accounts.    In  farm  book-keeping  I  suggest  an  ap- 
proximation in  this  way.    Suppose  you  buy  100  sheep  of  Jones, 
you  credit  him  with  these  in  the  ledger,  and  then  debit  the 
sheep  account  in  the  farm-book  with  tne  same  amount,  these 
entries  having  been  previously  made  in  the  day-book  and 
copied  from  it  at  leisure,  the  weekly  or  monthly  balance  of  the 
cash-book  proving  you  right.    Here  you  see  the  second  entry, 
which  in  strict  double-entry  would  be  to  the  debit  of  sheen  in, 
the  ledger,  is  made  in  the  farm  Account  Book,  the  ledger" 
entries  dealing  with  persons  and  showing  our  indebtedness  to 
them  or  vice  vertd,  while  the  Farm  Account  Book  under  dif- 
ferent heads  shows  how  each  branch  of  the  business  has  pros- 
pered, all  being  summed  up  in  the  final  balance-sheet.    I  will 
now  endeavour  to  submit  to  you  a  system  founded  in  principle 
on  the  mercantile  double  entry,  and  requires  the  use  of  the 
following  separate  books :  Day-book,  Ledger,  Cash-book,  and 
Farm  Account  Book—- these  form  the  account  proper,  as  far  as 
the  yearly  balance  is  concerned ;  and  I  would  recommend  two 
others  for  reference,  a  Farm  Journal  and  a  Cropping  Book. 
The  foundation  of  all  good  accounts  I  take  to  be  the  Day- 
book, because  in  it  should  be  entered  at  once  and  in  the  order 
of  its  occurrence  every  transaction  of  the  business  that  re- 
quires to  be  made  the  subject  of  account,  such  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  corn,  stock  bought,  bred,  or  sold,  bills  and 
accounts  paid,  fee.,  &c. ;  the  mind  is  then  at  rest  respecting  it, 
it  is  registered,  and  each  entry  is  posted  to  the  ledger,  cash- 
«cok,  and  its  appropriate  division  of  the  Farm  Account  Book 
*t  leisure:     Tnis  book  is  very  valuable  for  reference,  and  in 
«<*me  eases  is  even  good  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.    The 
*^dger  gives  in   detail  under  every  man's  name   the  par- 
tieuars   of    which    tne    cash-book   is    a    summary,    and 
^^labJes   you   to  know  at  a  glance  how  you  stand  with 
*"*ery   person   with   whom   you   have   dealt,  whether   you 
^ate  indebted  to  him  or  he  to  you ;  and  in  this  book  you  should 
c^eck  your  bank  pass-book,  by  giving  your  banker  his  debit 
1  *\d  credit  page,  debiting  him  with  all  money  paid  to  your 
"^connt,  and  crediting  him  with  every  cheque  you  draw,  thus 
*^$eping  your  own  account  instead  of  adopting  the  way  of 
^loee  farmers  to  whom  i  have  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this 


paper.  In  the  cash-book  all  money  transactions  an  entered 
from  the  day-book,  on  the  debit  or  credit  side  as  may  be,  the 
entries  having  attached  to  them  the  numbers  of  the  folio  of 
tmj  day-book  and  ledger  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
facilitate  reference.  This  book  treats  your  cash-box  as  a  cus- 
tomer with  whom  you  are  doing  business,  you  credit  it  with 
all  monies  actually  paid  and  debit  it  with  all  really  received, 
even  cheques  on  your  banker  should  be  treated  as  having 
passed  through  the  cash-box,  by  debiting  the  cash  account 
with  them  wnen  drawn,  and  crediting  it  with  the  real  amount 
paid.  Cash  should  be  balanced  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  I 
and  it  more  convenient  to  do  this  weekly,  and  then  if  any 
mistake  arises,  it  is  the  more  easily  detected  than  if  left  for  a 
longer  time.  I  now  come  to  the  form  account  book.  As  I 
published  one  myself  some  two  years  ago,  I  cannot  enter  so 
much  into  detail  under  this  head  as  I  wonld ;  for  obvious 
reasons,  therefore,  I  must  deal  more  with  generalities  and. 
principles ;  but  I  may  observe  that  it  should  be  simple,  and  in 
it  should  be  entered  from  the  day-book  every  item  under  its 
appropriate  heading,  according  to  the  system  adopted— viz., 
labour,  seeding,  rent*  taxes,  bills,  artificials,  corn  consumed, 
stock  bought  or  sold,  Sec.,  &c.  Even  turnpike  and  marketing 
expenses  should  not  be  omitted,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  no 
use  to  enter  one  thing  and  omit  another.  Everything  must 
be  noticed,  or  it  will  be  unsatisfactory ;  nor  should  any  item 
be  omitted  on  account  of  its  insignificance.  The  small  items 
run  up  to  a  considerable  amount  before  one  is  aware  of  it ; 
none  out  those  who  have  tried  it  can  imagine  how  trifles 
swell  the  account.  The  dressing  and  disposal  of  corn  should 
be  carefully  balanced  as  regards  quantities,  and  that  any  de- 
ficiency from  theft  or  otherwise  may  be  instantly  detected : 
and  as  regards  the  account  itself,  it  may  be  treated  in  two 
ways — first,  by  leaving  it  open  until  the  whole  year's  produce 
is  thrashed  and  sold ;  secondly,  by  making  an  estimate  at 
Michaelmas,  or  whenever  you  close  your  year's  account,  of 
all  unthrashed  corn,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value,  and 
charging  it  to  the  next  year ;  and  when  the  actual  sales  take 
place,  the  difference  between  the  estimate  and  the  amount 
realised  will  add  to  or  decrease  the  balance  of  that  year,  and 
it  becomes  a  mercantile  transaction  between  the  two  years, 
each  year  buying  of  that  preceding  it  and  selling  to  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  Both  ways  are  open  to  objections.  I  simply 
state  the  alternative,  leaving  it  for  you  to  discuss  it.  A  most 
important  part  of  the  farm  account  book  is  that  apportioned 
to  stock.  All  stock  of  every  description  should  be  valued  to 
the  debit  of  the  account  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  credit  at  its  close.  On  this  point  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  exists :  some  think  it  should  be  valued  at  its  true 
market  value  j  others  argue  that  each  description  and  class  of 
animals  should  be  valued  at  one  fixed  medium  price  per  head, 
according  to  the  age  and  class,  every  year,  those  only  actually 
sold  or  bought  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  account  at  the 
real  trade  prices.  For  those  farmers  who  are  constantly 
changing  their  stock  by  buying  and  selling,  probably  the  first 
method  would  be  the  best ;  but  for  those  whose  stock  remain 
much  the  same  at  all  times— -who  breed  and  sell  out,  as  a  rule, 
at  a  particular  age— the  latter  has  its  advantages,  as  in  tliis 
case  the  fluctuations  in  trade  prices  may  cause  a  fictitious 
balance  to  appear.  May  I  ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  present 
to  give  their  views  on  this  especial  point,  as  difficulties  at- 
tend both  ways.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  whole  amount  of 
corn,  4c,  consumed  by  stock  may  be  charged  together  in  one 
amount  in  the  balance-sheet,  instead  of  to  each  description  of 
stock  separately.  I  say  for  ordinary  purposes,  because,  for 
purposes  of  experiment,  this  mode  would  bo  too  indefinite. 
Corn  grown  on  the  farm,  and  consumed  by  live-stock,  should 
be  charged  to  the  debit  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  consumed,  and 
to  the  credit  of  that  in  which  it  was  grown.  Implements  being  an 
investment  of  money  from  which  no  profit  is  made  by  actual 
trading,  may  be  charged  to  the  capital  account,  and  not  to  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  any  one  year,  the  tradesmen's  bills 
for  repairs  showing  the  wear  and  tear— that  is,  assuming 
them  to  be  always  kept  in  good  repair;  or  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  stock,  and  valued  to  the  debit  and 
credit  of  the  account  year  by  year.  Old  corn,  hsy  uncon- 
sumed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  wool  held  over  should  in- 
variably be  valued  to  the  credit  of  the  closing  year,  and 
charged  at  the  same  price  to  the  succeeding  one.  The 
balance-sheet  of  course  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, the  sum  required  to  balance  the  account  on  the  credit 
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or  debit  aide  being  the  amount  of  profit  or  toss.  I  win  say 
no  more  of  the  farm  account-book.  There  ore  so  many  pub- 
lished to  choose  from,  that  each  person  may  suit  himself.  I 
am  trying  to  describe  a  system  capable  of  general  application, 
and  therefore  will  not  spend  more  time  on  what  is  but  a  part  of  it. 
These  four  I  hare  mentioned  form  the  account  proper,  and 
will  be  found  most  convenient  in  separate  books,  not  mixed  up 
with  each  other.  As  books  of  reference,  two  others  will  be 
found  very  useful — a  farm  journal  and  a  cropping  book.  The 
farm  journal  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  diary,  being  a  record 
of  experiments,  with  the  dates,  and  observations  on  the  differ- 
ent operations  of  the  farm — in  fact,  of  anything  bearing  on 
the  business,  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  The  term  "  cropping  book"  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  a  register  of  the  oropping  of  sach  field,  and  of  any  particular 
cultivation  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  record,  with  observa- 
tions thereon.  Perhaps  the  number  of  separate  books  I  hare 
mentioned  may  give  the  idea  of  complication.  In  practice,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  found  so :  the  methodical  keeping  se- 
parate things  which  differ,  tends  to  simplify  what  would  other- 
wise be  perplexing.  My  own  experience  points  to  this :  On 
no  account  mix  any  of  these  things  together.  Nor  will  this 
system  cost  much  time.  Keep  your  day-book  accurately,  and 
post  off  the  different  accounts  at  your  leisure;  and  I  believe 
that  an  hour  a  week  will  be  sufficient,  on  an  average-sized 
form,  to  keep  all  clear.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  net 
mentioned  family  and  housekeeping  expenses.  They  should 
be  as  strictly  recorded  as  those  relating  to  the  business ;  and 
any  produce  consumed  in  the  house  should  be  charged  to  the 
housekeeping  account,  treating  the  farm  as  seller  and  the 
house  as  buyer,  so  that  each  is  Kept  distinct.  In  summing  up 
what  I  have  said,  permit  me  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
a  few  general  principles  on  which  to  form  a  system  of  farm 
accounts.  First:  Aim  at  completeness  and  simplicity. 
Second :  Enter  everything  daily,  strictly,  and  in  the  order 
of  occurrence  in  the  day-book.  Third :  Keep  each  year's 
transactions  strictly  to  its  own  account,  produce  consumed  on 
the  form  being  charged  to  the  credit  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  to  the  debit  of  that  in  which  it  is  consumed ;  and 
whatever  is  used  in  the  house,  charge  to  the  credit  of  the  farm 
and  to  the  debit  of  the  house :  and  whatever  is  unsold  or  un- 
eoneumed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  value  and  charge  to  the  credit 
of  the  closing  year,  and  debit  the  succeeding  one  with  the  same, 
fourth :  Take  account  of  every  penny  whether  of  receipt  or 
expenditure,  omitting  nothing  either  of  cash  or  stock,  however 
small.  Fifth  and  last :  Balance  cash  scrupulously,  for  herein 
lies  the  test  of  accuracy.  Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  before  you  a  few  crude  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Farm 
Accounts;  but  before  I  sit  down,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
notice  some  difficulties  that  hare  been  raised.  I  heard  it  pub- 
licly stated  only  last  year  that  farmers  cannot  comprehend 
account-keeping  on  a  definite  system,  and  are  incapable  of  car- 
rying it  out.  I  admit  there  are  many  grades  of  intellect 
amongst  farmers  as  well  as  other  classes ;  out  you  will  surely 
agree  with  me  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  want  of  capa- 
city, but  in  the  want  of  will,  from  imbibing  the  notion  that  it 
involves  more  trouble  than  is  necessary.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  I 
have  shown  that  accounts  are  essential,  surely  we,  as  a  class, 
will  not  allow  this  stigma  to  rest  upon  us.  I  hope  better  things 
of  the  present  race  of  formers.  I  remember  that  it  was  cast 
upon  us  some  time  since  by  an  English  writer  on  agricul- 
ture,that  our  "  heads  were  as  thick  as  the  clods  we  cultivated ;" 
but  I  think  they  are  hardly  so  thick  as  to  make  us  neglect  an 
essential  means  of  success,  for  the  want  of  a  little  trouble  and 
application,  when  we  are  once  convinced  of  its  utility.  Another 
difficulty  has  been  mooted,  that  it  would  consume  too  much 
time.  This  I  submit  to  you  is  a  fallacy— the  secret  lies  in  method 
and  punctuality.  The  small  porttions  of  time,  odd  half-hours 
and  the  like,  which  are  too  often  wasted,  if  used  would  suffice 
for  a  considerable  quantity  of  book-keeping:  economy  in 
time  is  economy  in  money.  We  do  not  consider  our  workmen 
waste  their  time  when  tuey  grind  their  scythes  or  sharpen 
their  sickles ;  why  should  we  grudge  the  time  that  is  required  for 
accounts  P  True,  one  is  prospective  and  the  other  retrospective : 
but  they  are  both  means  to  an  end.  I  will  notice  one  other 
objection,  and  I  have  done :  it  is  this— that  commercial  ac- 
counts are  not  applicable  to  the  forming  business.  I  have  for 
a  long  time  used,  and  this  evening  have  tried  to  explain,  a 
system  which  nearly  approaches  it.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
and  I  have  proved  it  successful ;  1  do  not  say  perfect,  for  from 


it :  but  as  this  is  a  subject  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been 
given,  there  is  no  reason  why  closer  investigation  should  not 
perfect  it;  at  any  rate  we  can  adopt  the  principle,  and  adapt  il 
each  to  our  own  peculiar  circumstances.  Let  u  Onwaror  or 
our  motto,  and  amenities  will  vanish  before  steady  per* 
severance.  Possibly  you  will  not  agree  with  me  in  all  the 
views  I  have  expressed:  be  it  so;  minds  differ  as  well  ss 
tastes;  but  I  trust  that  in  the  discussion  which  follows  the 
right  way  will  be  shown,  mental  friction  being  the  best  proem 
by  which  to  elicit  truth. 

Mr.  E.  Bow  (the  chairman)  said:  What  a  former  hat  to 
deal  with  is  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  labour,  tradesmen's  bills,  im- 
plements, horses,  and  sundries ;  these  seven  accounts,  it  seems 
to  mi,  are  very  simple  and  all  we  need  to  have.  I  have  kepi 
my  books  on  the  double-entry  system  and  have  found  no  din • 
cutty  in  it.  The  only  difficulty  I  have  met  with  has  been  is 
the  corn  left  over  from  time  to  time.    Those  seven  aceoasti 


include  outlay  and  receipts  lor  corn,  sheep,  cattle,  and  pus. 
I  generally  value  my  sheep  at  so  much  every  year,  cow*  tar 
same,  putting  down  cows  two  years  old  at  so  much.  If  jot 
adopt  that  every  year  you  reap  the  advantage  of  the  war* 
ket  for  that  year.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  we  should 
keep  accounts  against  every  field,  but  I  think  it  would  be  ratlvr 
difficult. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds  said :  Ever  since  I  began  forming  I 
have  kept  a  labour  account,  and  I  can  tell  from  the  eaton 
what  every  man  who  has  been  in  my  employ  has  done  ever? 
day  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  have  for  some  jean 
used  a  farmer's  account-book ;  there  is  an  account  kept  of  tfef 
stock  of  different  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  andve 
make  an  entry  week  by  week.  We  can  see  whether  our  stock 
has  increased  or  decreased.  For  the  last  two  or  three  yesn 
we  had  had  no  farming  account-book,  for  I  had  a  system  of 
my  own,  and  I  keep  weekly  accounts.  I  have  not  kept  a 
debtor  or  creditor  account  or  a  ledger  account,  and  therefore 
I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  what  stock  hss  lost  and  what  ass 
gained.  Otherwise  than  that  I  have  done  all  that  U  is  perhaps 
necessary  for  formers  to  do.  I  think  it  possible  that  are  nigot 
keep  a  better  account  of  our  general  expenditure  and  income 
than  by  trustiug  to  the  pass-book.  With  regard  to  the  yesrlj 
valuation,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  into  account  the  im- 
provement or  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  stock.  If 
they  valued  their  ewes  at  45s.  each  when  they  may  he  worti 
more  it  seems  wrong,  so  that  the  question  of  valuation  bt&mt* 
a  somewhat  difficult  one. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  is 
keeping  a  corn  account. 

Mr.  T.  A&ksll,  of  Stratton,  said  he  always  valued  what  at 
lwd,  and  thus  it  showed  whether  it  was  paying  or  not. 

The  Chaihman  said  that  with  regard  to  his  beer  at  the 
brewery,  he  had  always  in  taking  stock  valued  it  for  the  hut 
85  years  at  the  same  price,  because  it  enabled  him  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  market.  It  was  only  desirable  to  value  the 
dead  stock  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  was  called  upon,  and  said  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  not  taking  mace 
heed  of  accounts.  All  the  stock  he  took  was  to  see  at  the 
end  of  every  year  whether  ho  had  as  many  ewes,  rasas,  pigs 
and  if  he  felt  satisfied  he  had  the  same  number  on  his  farm 
that  was  all  he  troubled  about.  Of  course  he  saw  what  ex- 
pense he  had  been  at  in  labour ;  what  he  had  paid  in  rates 
and  taxes,  and  other  expenses.  Stock  fluctuated,  and  so  long 
as  he  had  sot  the  same  number  of  cattle  upon  the  form, 
that  was  what  he  looked  to  principally,  he  did  not  much 
mind. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Tovey  for  bringing  this  subject,  which  was  an  important  one, 
before  them.  He  knew  an  instance  in  that  neighbourhood 
where  a  former  got  a  considerable  deduction  from  his  rent 
entirely  because  he  had  got  a  cash  account  to  show  that  he 
had  lost  money.  It  was  David  Lane,  who  lived  at  Pbultoa, 
and  his  accounts  were  kept  by  Thomas  Brown.  He  went  to 
his  landlord  and  said  he  had  lost  money,  hut  was  not  believed 
until  he  had  brought  his  cash-book,  and  that  revealing  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  he  got  his  rent  reduced  (laasmter). 
He  had  to  move  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  agrfeultnrists 
should  adopt  as  perfect  a  system  of  forming  accounts  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit." 

Mr.  Edmonds  seconded  the  resolution,  and  ako  *  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tovey,  both  of  which  were  passed. 
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THE    ART    OF    CHEESE-MAKING. 


A  lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Harding, 
of  Marksbury,  Bristol,  the  well-known  maker  of  Cheddar 
cheese  at  Turporley.  There  was  a  large  and  fairly-represen- 
tatiTc  audience  of  those  to  whom  the  lecture  addressed  itself. 

Mr.  Joseph  Aston  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly 
introduced  the  lecturer  by  observing  that  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  publications  which  had  issued  from  the  press 
on  the  cheese-making  of  this  country  for  the  last  few  years, 
woald  know  that  the  lecturer  was  looked  upon  as  a  high 
luthority  in  the  matter ;  and,  though  the  mode  of  making 
vhich  he  had  adopted  differed  from  that  practised  in  this 
country,  yet  he  had  been  enabled  for  many  years  to  produce  a 
very  superior  article,  which  had  realized  a  first- class  price. 

Mr.  Harding  said:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  appear 
before  you  to-night,  I  fear,  not  sustaining  the  character  our 
worthy  chairman  has  given  me.  I  have  certainly  given  some 
study  and  thought  to  cheese-making  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  wished  tu  see  the  day  when  cheese-making  in  our  country 
should  be  improved ;  but  it  still "  drags  its  slow  length  along* 
and  everywhere  the  inferiority  of  the  article  is,  f  think,  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Since  I  have  been  here  to-day  I 
have  been  introduced  to  some  first-rate  Cheshire  cheese,  and 
the  other  day  at  the  Cheshire  show  I  certainly  saw  some.  I 
don't  think  that  the  cheese  can  be  made  alike  good  under  every 
system ;  but  still  that  system  which  shows  the  shortest  way  to 
make  good  cheese,  which  will  fetch  a  good  price,  is  the  system 
that  should  he  adopted.  My  intention  to-night  is  not  to  hold 
up  the  Cheddar  system  of  cheese-making,  as  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  We  can  make  better  cheese  in 
Somersetshire  than  you  can  in  Cheshire.  What  was  here 
called  "the  milk-house*1  they  in  Cheshire  called  "the  dairy- 
room,"  because  they  made  their  cheese  in  one  room;  so  that 
whenever  they  spoke  of  the  dairy-room  or  the  milk-house  it 
was  the  room  where  the  cheese  was  made.  Han's  responsi- 
bility to  God  is  of  a  two-fold  character ;  not  only  has  he  talents 
entrusted  to  him  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  also  of  a  temporal ;  his 
intellect,  judgment^  and  energy,  which  God  has  given  him,  are 
to  be  employed  in  the  proper  study  of  Nature's  laws,  where  he 
ii  to  search  for  materials  which  are  necessary  to  his  own  sus- 
tenance, many  of  which  only  wait  the  application  of  human 
industry  and  skill  to  be  developed.  Had  God  given  us  every- 
thing perfect  and  finished,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
digging  in  the  mines  of  Nature  for  undiscovered  blessings ;  we 
Jhould  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  partake  of  the  perfect 
bounties  of  Providence.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  God  has 
fiven  us  the  world  only  in  the  rough,  and  we  are  to  polish 
rt.  He  has  given  us  the  soil ;  but  we  are  to  till  it.  He 
has  given  us  blessings,  which  lie  hidden  among  the  opera- 
tions of  his  providence ;  but  we  are  to  search  for  and  discover 
them,  and  apply  them  to  our  advantage.  The  milk  of  the  cow 
is  one  of  those  blessings,  although  the  discovery  of  its  qualities 
*nd  capabilities  bears  date  anterior  to  any  existing  record ;  yet, 
ttthe  present  time,  with  our  scientific  discoveries  and  me- 
chanical skill,  we  are  not  yet  perfect  in  the  art  of  cheese- 
toaking.  Li  the  milk,  I  believe,  we  have  all  the  necessary 
tkments,  if  carefully  dealt  with,  to  enable  us  to  produce 
cheese  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  How  to  accomplish  this  is  a  problem  which  every 
cheese-maker  should  endeavour  to  solve.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  meet  you  here  to-night  to  discuss  and  thus 
further  the  improvement  of  one  of  the  great  stamje  com- 
*aoditiee  of  our  country.  In  the  absence  of  any  reliable 
atstistics  on  the  subject,  I  set  down  the  quantity  of  cheese 
*mde  in  Great  Britain  at  about  80,000  tons,  representing  a 
saoaey-value  at  3}  or  4  millions.  Of  this  vast  quantity  of  an 
improvable  commodity,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  large  a 
proportion  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  I  very  much  question  if 
more  than  2  per  cent,  is  really  fine.  The  effects  of  this  in- 
ferior cheese  is  not  felt  by  the  community  so  much 
ai  it  is  by  the  individual  maker,  whose  returns 
will  necessarily  correspond  with  the  quality  of  the  cheese  he 
produces,  presuming  he  makes  full-milk  cheese,  t.  e.t  cheese 
baring  all  the  cream  in  it.    In  feet,  it  seems  but  little  use  to 


make  cheese  from  skimmed  milk,  since  even  some  of  our  wotk- 
houses  decline  to  purchase  it  for  the  use  of  the  able-bodied 
paupers  and  vagrants,  the  latter  of  whom  are  generally  made 
up  of  the  off-scouring  of  society.  Why  these  characters 
should  have  food  provided  which  their  own  dissolute  habits 
deny  them,  I  leave  the  ratepayers  to  answer,  and  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
the  increasing  burden  of  the  landed  to  the  moneyed  interest. 
But  to  return.  It  may  be  expected  that  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  speak  on  the  subject  which  has  called  us  together 
this  evening  should  be  conversant  with  not  only  the  con- 
stituent properties  of  milk,  but  with  the  chemical  changes  to 
which  it  is  subject  during  and  after  coagulation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cheese ;  but  as  this  chemical  knowledge  can- 
not easily  become  practical  (at  least  to  the  common  dairy- 
maid, and  is  not  absolutely  necessary)  I  shall  only  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  score,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  indispensable 
to  this  lecture,  and  which  I  borrow  from  Dr.  Yoelckers  excel- 
lent papers  on  the  "  Composition  of  Milk  and  Cheese,"  which 
appear  in  the  1st  part  of  the  22nd  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  which  I  refer  the  practical 
cheese-maker  who  would  wish  to  call  science  to  his  assistance 
and  blend  it  with  his  practice.  The  discoveries  which 
chemistry  has  brought  to  light  respecting  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  milk  are  easily  condensed  and  simplified,  so  as  to  be 
grasped  by  any  ordinary  mind,  and  applied  to  advantage. 
Milk  is  composed  of  milk  sugar,  whey,  caseine,  and  butter, 
held  in  a  liquid  form,  generally  in  an  alkaline  state.  An  acid 
introduced,  either  from  natural  or  artificial  causes,  effect  their 
separation  by  converting  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  which 
in  its  turn  acts  upon  the  other  constituents,  which  enable  us 
to  secure  the  caseine  and  butter,  and  amalgamate  the  two  and 
make  it  into  cheese.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  sufficient  know* 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  we  have  to 
operate  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  knowledge,  together 
with  my  own  practical  experience,  is  the  basis  upon  which  I 
intend  to  found  my  remarks,  and  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
simple  and  practical  manner.  The  first  thing  that  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  is  the  preparation  for  making  cheese.  There 
should  be  a  proper  dairy-room ;  but  this  indispensable  item  in 
dairy  practice,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  in  the  absence  of  which  there  can  be 
seldom  a  guarantee  for  making  good  cheese.  The  milk,  so 
delicate  in  its  nature,  requires  to  be  deposited  in  a  place  en- 
tirely free  from  every  impurity ;  the  floor  of  the  room  should 
be  clean,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  render  it  dry. 
Cement  should  be  used  where  necessary,  to  fill  up 
joints  or  cracks,  so  as  to  destroy  every  lodging- 
place  for  filth :  every  utensil  in  use  should  not 
only  be  clean,  but  appear  with  a  polish.  The  milk  should  be 
poured  into  a  receiver  outside  the  dairyhouse,  and  conveyed 
ny  a  pipe,  or  rather  an  open  shute  or  conduit,  to  the  vessel 
prepared  for  its  reception  in  the  milk-house,  that  the  milkers 
may  not  enter  the  dairy.  Under  these  circumstances  milk 
may  be  kept  sweet  in  ordinary  weather,  in  a  temperature  of 
63  to  65  degrees,  during  the  night  in  one  vessel  (say  the 
cheese  tub),  to  which  the  morning's  milk  may  with  safety  be 
added,  and  a  fine  cheese  be  the  result  I  cannot  understand 
why  persons  prefer  the  labour  of  making  cheese  twice  a  day, 
when  a  cheese  of  a  superior  description  can  be  produced  by 
making  once,  as  I  .have  described.  In  preparing  the  milk  for 
the  reception  of  the  rennet,  in  the  absence  of  Cockey's  or  any 
heating  apparatus,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  over- 
heating any  portion  of  it,  lest  its  condition  become  affected 
before  the  rennet  is  added.  It  is  not  safe  to  heat  it  beyond 
100  degrees.  During  the  summer  months  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  no  heating  is  required,  the  evening  milk  in  the 
cheese-tub  having  stood  at  65  to  70  degrees ;  and  that  of  the 
morning  coming  in  to  mix  with  it  at  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees,  will  at  once  fix  the  bulk  at  78  to  80  degrees,  the  tem- 
perature required.  The  rennet,  which  should  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  its  strength  practically  known,  should  at  once  be 
introduced  and  stirred  into  the  milk  so  ss  to  take  immediate 
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and  unit ersal  effect,  and  at  once  aneit  the  particles  of  cream, 
and  prevent  their  escape  to  the  surface.  If  the  atmosphere 
be  dose  and  damp  and  the  temperature  high,  the  erening 
milk  may  have  acquired  sufficient  acidity  to  slightly  affect 
litmus  paper,  to , which  there  is  not  always  much  objection; 
but  if  it  has  remained  perfectly  sweet,  a  Utile  sour  whey  of  a 
clean  acid  taste  may  be  added  to  assist  the  rennet,  the  quan- 
tity being  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  dairywoman. 
The  coagulation  should  occupy  50  to  60  minutes ;  it  may  then 
be  cat  across  at  right  angles  with  a  long  knife  or  other 
cutting  instrument  when  the  whey  should  immediately 
begin  to  appear.  With  the  milk  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, in  the  condition  I  have  described,  the  character  of  the 
future  cheese  is  entirely  subject  to  the  skill  ot  the  operator. 
To  follow  the  Cheddar  method,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
in  this  state  it  should  be  broken  or  cracked  up  carefully,  to 
prevent  waste,  when  a  little  whey  is  taken  on  and  warmed. 
When  the  breaking  is  completed,  this  heated  whey  is  poured 
over  it,  which  tends  to  harden  the  curd  and  clear  the  whey, 
when  the  curd  will  be  found  to  be  in  small  and  distinct  par- 
ticles i  it  is  then  allowed  to  subside.  A  portion  of  the  whey 
is  then  drawn  off  and  heated  for  scalding,  which  may  occupy 
80  or  40  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  stirred  up,  and  the 
heated  whey  poured  amount  it  until  it  has  reached  a  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees.  The  stirring  is  continued  till  the 
particles  of  curd  again  separate  and  sink,  when  the  whey 
remains  clear.  With  Cockey's  heating  apparatus,  the  break- 
ing and  the  scalding  are  performed  by  one  operation,  the  tem- 
perature being  gradually  increased  during  the  stirring  till 
it  reaches  100  degrees.  There  is  probably  less  necessity  for 
the  curd  being  so  finely  broken  wnen  it  is  hot  to  be  scalded, 
as  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  again  collecting  it 
without  the  application  of  heat  of  a  high  temperature.  After 
being  subjected  to  the  heated  whey  for  25  or  30  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  whey  is  drawn  off;  the  curd  becomes  a  com- 
pact mass,  which  is  heaped  up  on  the  convex  bottom  of  the 
tub  j  the  temperature  being  carefully  retained,  the  whey  readily 
escapes.  When  this  is  effected,  which  may  occupy  from  one 
to  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  it  is  placed  in  the 
press  to  remain  20  or  30  minutes,  when  it  is  removed  and 
broken  in  the  mill,  and  salted  with  the  best  refined  salt  (which 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Titicy  of  Bath)  at  the  rate  of 
lib.  of  salt  to  561bs.  of  curd,  when  it  is  again  placed  in  the 
press.  The  next  morning  it  is  turned  in  the  vat,  and  a  dry 
cloth  is  given  to  it  which  is  not  subsequently  wetted.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day  it  is  removed  to  the  cheese-room  and 
bandaged,  when  it  is  turned  every  day  for  a  few  days :  as  it 
hardens  it  is  turned  twice  a  week,  and  ultimately  once,  till  it  is 
sent  to  market  at  two  to  four  months  old.  The  cheeses  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  late  Chester  show  by  Mr.  Gibbons  were 
made  by  this  process,  and  were  good  specimens  of  our  best 
Cheddar  cheese.  But  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  cheese  made 
in  Somerset  of  an  inferior  description,  and  in  some  of  its  richest 
parts,  which  only  requires  attention  and  application  to  make  it 
worth  £10  per  ton  more  money.  In  Gloucestershire  they  make 
their  cheese  twice  a  day  ;  it  is  broken  or  rather  mashed,  the 
whey  is  dipped  off,  the  curd  hardens,  and  pressure  is  applied  in 
the  tub,  but  scarcely  that  amount  of  "  live  animal"  which  Mr. 
M'Adam  so  graphically  describes  as  having  seen  in  the  making 
of  Derbyshire  cheese.  Here  only  the  hands  are  employed,  and 
the  whey  escapes  between  the  fingers ;  the  work  of  making  is 
finished  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  cheeses  in  the 
press,  weighing  about  eight  to  the  cwt.  I  have  seen  40  or  50 
of  them  to  be  turned  in  the  press  every  morning,  when  they  got 
a  coating  of  salt  and  a  clean  cloth.  This  cheese,  though  beau- 
tifully sweet  in  flavour,  is  not  in  its  general  character  fine. 
Wiltshire  cheese  is  made  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  shape  is 
thicker ;  the  price  of  the  two  is  about  the  same ;  in  texture  it 
resembles  the  Cheshire  rather  than  the  Cheddar.  Mr.  KeeviTs 
apparatus  is  a  useful  invention  for  their  method  of  cheese- 
making,  but  cannot  be  [applied  to  that  of  the  Cheddar.  I 
cannot  but  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.Keevil  as  to  the  principle 
he  employs  in  breaking  the  cheese.  It  has  a  revolving  breaker, 
such  as  was  previously  used  by  us ;  but  instead  of  the  rounu 
rod,  Mr.  Keevil  has  flattened  them  into  knife-shape,  so  as  to 
cut  instead  of  breaking  their  way  through  the  mass.  My  ob- 
jection to  this  is,  the  cheese  is  more  liable  to  be  cut  upor 
mashed  prematurely,  especially  by  an  inexperienced  hand.  The 
rod-breaker  is  more  in  accordance  with  my  notions,  by  acting 
in  the  mass  similar  to  the  wedge  in  a  bjocl?  of  wood,  producing 


an  angular  crack  before  it,  thus  mora  naturally  liberating  tfca 
whey.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  cheese-makers 
understand  so  little  of  the  business  from  which  they  obtsia 
their  income.  Go  into  the  majority  of  cheese-rooms,  especially 
where  thick  cheeae  is  made,  and  this  fact  is  apparent.  Ton 
there  see  cheese  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  representing 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  production  of  one  and  the  same 
maker,  who  is  not  only  ignorant  of  the  irregular  character 
of  the  cheese,  but  also  of  a  remedy  to  improve  it.  Ask  tia 
dairy-woman  why  her  cheeses  so  differ  in  shape  and  appear- 
ance ;  what  answer  will  you  get  ?  "  Cheese  never  was  mads 
alike  on  this  farm,*1  or  "the  cheese  is  never  good  when  the 
cows  are  in  such  a  field."  When  the  actor  comes  to  buy,  sad 
casts  his  practised  eye  over  the  cheese  to  classify  them,  that 
he  may  know  how  much  to  offer,  his  offer  is  rejected,  on  the 

KDund  as  being  unfair  and  partial.  He  has  given  a  *  neigh- 
ur  a  much  higher  price  for  his  cheese  that  is  not  any  better 
than  mine"  or  that  he  *' has  a  name.**  These  are  only  speci- 
mens of  nets  that  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  experience 
of  every  respectable  cheese-dealer.  Whilst  such  ignorance 
prevails  there  will  be  no  improvement.  On  the  other  hand 
the  responsibility  of  making  cheese  is  too  great  to  rest  akae 
upon  the  woman.  The  man  should  assist  her,  by  studying  the 
nature  of  the  milk,  and  the  successive  changes  which  it  under- 
goes before  the  cheese  is  made,  so  as  to  be  enabled  in  his 
cheese-room  to  point  to  any  inferior  cheese,  and  understand 
the  cause.  If  I  were  to  discover  a  failure  in  the  crop  in  a  part  of 
one  of  his  arable  fields,  he  would  at  once  give  me  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  and  he  who  would  be  so  conversant  with  caste 
and  effect  in  the  field  in  the  cheese-room  would  be  a  complete 
ignoramus.  I  greatly  pity  the  poor  woman  who,  hating  all 
the  cheese-making  responsibility  upon  her,  labours  might  and 
main,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  to  obtain  success,  asi 
instead  of  her  husband's  aid  gets  his  frowns,  until  **  hope  de- 
ferred has  made  the  heart  sick.*'  To  such  persona  I  may  rea- 
der some  assistance  by  showing  how  bad  cheese  ia  made.  Bad 
cheese  is  sometimes  made  by  being  sour,  of  which  there  an 
two  causes ;  one  from  the  atmosphere,  over  which  we  hare 
no  control.  The  moment  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  at  com- 
mences its  progress  towards  decomposition,  and  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  over  05  degrees,  in  a  close  atmosphere,  there  is 
no  certainty  of  its  keeping  sweet  during  twelve  hours,  sad 
should  it  require  to  be  heated  at  all  in  the  morning,  it  will 
increase  the  acidity,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  milk  does 
not  always  develop  itself  until  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Another  kind  of  sour  cheese,  and  ^  which  is  the  worst,  ia  caused 
by  a  want  of  cleanliness,  either  in  the  utensils  or  the  floor  of 
the  dairy,  or  it  may  be  from  effluvia  arising  from  adjacent  gut- 
ters, or  heaps  of  manure,  &c.,  or  meat  hung  ia  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  the  milk :  any  of  these  causes  will  not  only  sour  the 
milk,  but  also  impart  to  it  a  bad  flavour.  I  have  occasional]! 
detected  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  sour  cheese  by  the  resem- 
blance of  its  flavour  to  some  adjacent  stench.  The  former  of 
these  kinds  of  sour  cheese,  made  by  the  Cheddar  method,  wiH 
sometimes  become  blue  mouldy,  and  when  ripe  andmelkrw  is 
exceedingly  good.  I  remember  passing  through  Ledbury 
once,  and  seeing  a  dark,  cloudy-looking  cheese  in  the  window, 
I  asked  the  shopman  the  cause  of  it  being  so ;  and  he  told  me 
that  it  was  made  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  could 
never  be  made  upon  their  land  without  putting  blue  vitriol 
upon  it  (Laughter).  A  sou.'  cheese  may  be  clearly  distin- 
guished during  the  process  of  making  to  which  class  it 
belongs.  The  curd  from  naturally  sour  milk  will  more  tena- 
ciously retain  the  whey,  and  will  spread  itself  over  the  bottom 
of  the  cheese-tub,  whilst  that  which  is  made  from  tainted  milk 
will  part  from  the  whey  more  readily,  leaving  the  curd  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  condition.  The  intelligent  dairywoman  will 
readily  understand  this,  and  everything  around  her  will  re- 
ceive an  extra  scour,  which  will  prove  to  be  a  preventive 
of  a  similar  disaster  the  next  morning.  The  class  of  inferior 
cheese  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  is  such 
as  usually  fills  our  fairs  and  markets— cheese  not  made  from 
sour  milk  (some  of  which  occasionally  may  he  found  in  our 
finest  dairies),  but  from  milk  sweet  and  good,  and  but  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  maker  would  have  been  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  These  cheeses  are  of  so  many  grades  that  they 
cannot  well  be  classified.  I  therefore  include  all  rail  milk 
cheese  which  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  fine,  and  deem  them 
to  be  inferior.  The  essential  elements  of  good  cheese  are  fine  n&4 
mellow  texture,  sweet  aromatic  flavour,  and  rich  buttery  qoat  ty  ; 
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the  sbsenee  of  other  of  these  essentials  detracts  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  from  its  perfection.    Of  bad  texture  are  toft  and 
sow,  porous,  and  kard  dry  cheese.    Cheese  of  bad  texture 
may  generally  be  detected  by  an  experienced  eye,  as  being  un- 
dupely,  bulged  out  at  the  side,  upon  Which  the  bandages  have 
left  indentations,  frequently   sunken    on   the  top  and  still 
loft  to  the  touch,  throwing  out  a  thick  damp  coat :  it  is  larger 
in  bulk  than  it  ought  to  be,  end  is  more  or  less  out  of  flavour. 
There  are  two  causes,  one  of  which,  or  both,  hare  contributed 
to  the  production  ot  such  a  cheese,  viz.,  weak  rennet,  or  an  in- 
sufficient quantity,  or  subsequent  neglect    The  power  of  the 
rennet  must  be  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  Thus 
milk  at  80  will  require  more  coagulatory  power  in  a  given  time 
thin  milk  at  90,  and  if  rennet  too  weak  be  employed  the  cheese 
till  be  cold,  tender,  and  soft,  and  will  baffle  the  most  skilful 
Aand  to  make  it  into  a  first-class  cheese.    The  cream  will  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  much  of  it  will  pass  off  in  the  whey,  injuring 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  texture,  and  will  sooner  or  later  ac- 
ouire  a  rank  flavour  and  tallowy  complexion.    To  account  for 
the  faults  of  such  a  cheese,  the  annatto  frequently  becomes  a 
•cape-goat.    When  the  whey  is  not  properly  extracted,  the  best 
snnstto  (which  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  is  Nichols's)  will 
lose  its  brightness  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  whey  in  a 
state  of  ferment    Bad  texture  is  caused  also  by  neglect  in  the 
subsequent  process,  in  not  giving  the  required  attention  to  the 
card  in  its  various  changes,  allowing  it  to  lose  .its  temperature 
and  checking  the  free  escape  of  the  whey.    Both  regularity  and 
attention  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  good  cheese. 
The  mother  or  the  housewife  who  gives  more  attention  to  her 
children  or  household  matters  than  she  does  to  her  cheese,  will 
not  be  a  likely  person  to)  succeed  in  producing  a  uniformly 
fine  dairy  of  cheese.    The  cause  of  a  soft,  soapy  cheese  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  presence  of  whey,  either  from  an  imper- 
fect separation  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk  at  the 
commencement,  or  from  subsequent   neglect   or   ignorance. 
Porous  cheese  from  the  Cheddar  and  Cheshire  methods  of 
making  are  quite  distinct  in  their  character.    The  former,  if 
made  porous,  will  never  acquire  that  closeness  which  charac- 
terizes its  superiority  of  texture ;  but  the  latter,  though  porous 
for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  will  idtimately  become  solid 
and  good.   One  of  the  finest  cheeses  I  have  tasted  was  a  Cheshire 
cheese  two  years  old,  which  was  as  dose  and  fine  in  texture  (ap- 
plause)— ah,  but  I  have  something  on  the  other  side :  it  was 
equal  to  the  finest  Cheddar  (laughter).    As  a  rule,  a  porous 
Cheddar  cheese  will  be  inferior  in  flavour,  fermentation  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  being  the  immediate  cause— a  cause 
which  must  be  again  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  presence  of  whey. 
Another  cause  of  porous  cheese,  is  by  using  too  much  rennet  or 
overheating  the  milk.   The*  coagulnm  becomes  so  hard  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  break  it  as  fine  as  it  should  be ;  besides 
a  loss  of  cream,  a  bad  texture  is  the  result.    The  inexperienced 
dairymaid  will  stir  too  fast,  without  judgment,  till  the  curd 
becomes  brittle.    A  cheese  with  a  hard  dry  texture  will  seldom 
improve ;  the  actor  often  mistakes  it  for  a  skimmed  milk  cheese. 
The  bad  flavour  in  the  cheese,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  easily 
accounted  for  than  persons  in  general  believe.    We  must 
return  to  Nature  and  consult  her  laws.    The  chymists  tell  us 
that,  in  the  decomposition  of  milk,  milk  sugar   is  turned 
into  lactic  acid,  which  soon  becomes  a  butyric  acid,  having  a 
taste  of  rancid  butter.    Now  if  we  carefully  analyze  the  smell 
that  generally  prevails  in  ill-flavoured  cheese,  I  think  you  will 
tgree  with  me  that  it  is  very  nearly  related  to  that  usually 
found  in  strong  butter.    If  this  hypothesis  be  correct  then 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  much  of  our  bad-flavoured 
cheese.    It  points  also,  at  least  to  a  suggestive  remedy,  viz., 
that  as  soon  as  the  coagulation  is  properly  formed  and  broken, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  drawing  off  the  whey.    There  is 
another  kind  of  flavour  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
cheese,  which  is  much  worse  than  that  1  have  described,  and 
requires  no  uncommon  olfactory  powers  to  detect  its  origin. 
It  is  so  distinctly  foreign  to  milk — it  has  evidently  been  im- 
ported by  some  one  of  the  causes  I  have  named  under  the 
Iiead  of  sour  cheese.    It  is  a  striking  fact  that  this  class  of 
aU-flavoured  cheese  is  rarely  found  where  there  is  good  dairy 
Accommodation,  although  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
that  we  find  a  cheese  somewhat  out  of  flavour  in  our  best 
and  finest    dairies,  but  not    from  tainted   milk.    Stinking 
rennet  does  not  always  impart  its  flavour  to  the  cheese.    I 
knew  a  dairy  that  was  made  by  rennet,  that  when  disturbed, 
scented  the  room ;  yet»  when  the  cheese  became  ripe,  then 


was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  unpleasant  smell,  and 
which  I  had  expected  to  find,  and  the  cheese  was  as  good  as 
it  usually  was,  a  good  second-class  cheese.  I  do  not  give  yon 
this  as  an  example  to  copy,  but  to  show  yon  that  the  bad 
flavour  in  cheese  is  not  always  caused  by  tainted  rennet  or  by 
accident.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  certain  kinds  of  food  win 
affect  the  flavour  of  cheese,  such  as  green  tares  if  given  in 
the  summer  ad  libitum,  a  practice  which  should  be  followed 
with'cantion.  I  have  never  learnt  that  a  difference  exists  in 
common  pasturage  of  different  localities  to  materially  affect 
the  flavour  of  cheese.  Some  persons  spoil  the  flavour  of  their 
cheese  in  their  vain  attempts  to  improve  nature — as,  for  in- 
stance, making  rennet  with  sweet-briar,  the  flavour  of  which 
they  think  is  imparted  to  the  cheese ;  but  that  is  not  the  fact. 
Nature  needs  little  improvement,  only  assistance.  Neither 
the  milk  nor  the  rennet  needs  to  be  artificially  flavoured.  The 
Quality  is  of  course  due  to  the  presence  of  cream  in  the  first 
instance— that  is,  we  cannot  make  a  cheese  of  good  quality 
without  the  cream :  but  not  a  little  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator  in  carefully  manipulating  the  first  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, so  as  to  secure  and  amalgamate  the  caserne  and  butter. 
But  something  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  land.  It  is  true 
that  some  land  is  richer  in  butter  than  others,  while  some  is 
richer  in  oheese.  I  could  give  instances  of  this,  but  perhaps 
you  can  supply  them  from  your  own  neighbourhood  where  t 
or  even  lib.  of  butter  per  cow  may  be  made  per  week,  and  still 
the  cheese  be  as  rich  as  on  some  land  where  all  the  cream  is 
retained.  In  general  the  clay  and  oolite,  where  there  is  a  depth 
of  soil,  are  the  most  productive  of  cheese ;  whilst  the  lime- 
stone drifts  and  lias  produce  the  largest  quantities  of  butter. 
But  to  make  a  cheese  of  good  quality  does  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  butter.  In 
the  M  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  of  1861, 
part  1,  Dr.  Yoelcker  gives  the  analysis  of  several  cheeses 
which  showed  varying  quantities  of  butter.  Of  three  of  those 
specimens,  that  which  showed  the  smallest  amount  of  butter 
was  the  richest  cheese,  aud  worth  a  penny  per  pound  more 
than  either  of  the  others.  This  result  was  due  to  the  superior 
manufacture.  A  cheese  carelessly  broken,  either  too  fast  or 
too  slow,  will  tend  to  produce  a  cheese  of  inferior  quality— 
in  the  one  the  butter  will  bo  lost  in  the  whey ;  in  the  other,  it 
will  be  bound  up  and  hidden  in  the  curd  (I  am  speaking  now 
of  scalded  curd],  both  producing  similar  effects.  There  is 
just  one  other  kind  of  cheese  which  I  should  like  to  name,  if 
I  had  a  name  for  it  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  in  the 
Dunlop  method,  and  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  cheese 
of  the  midland  counties.  It  is  a  cheese  hard  and  crumbling 
in  texture,  destitute  of  quality  or  flavour,  without  life  or  spirit 
as  if  the  vitality  of  the  milk  had  been  entirely  destroyed — a 
nondescript  kind  of  thing.  How  it  is  made  I  confess  I  cannot 
tell  you ;  and  if  you  adhere  to  the  principles  I  have  here  laid 
down,  you  will  not  succeed  in  making  them.  In  my  foregoing 
remarks  I  have  chiefly  held  the  Cheddar  method  of  cheese- 
making  in  view,  not  because  I  may  be  more  conversant  with 
that  than  any  other,  but  because  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  the  natural  laws  and  principles  of  cheese- 
making.  But  only  in  two  or  three  instances  have  I  advanced 
anything  but  what  should  be  regarded  in  the  making  of  cheese 
under  any  method ;  and  you  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  its.  simplicity.  Here  is  nothing  wonderful,  nothing 
mysterious,  but  simply  following  the  dictates  of  nature.  I 
have  said  little  of  the  dairy-room,  or  the  storing  of  the  cheese, 
partly  for  want  of  time.  Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  my 
own  dairy-room  and  furniture,  &c.,  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
My  dairy  is  by  no  means  a  good  one — inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  milk  of  seventy  cows,  and  not  at  all  favour- 
able to  the  making  of  fine  cheese ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
better,  I  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  18ft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  and 
7ft.  high.  It  would  astonish  some  cheesemakers  to  see  how 
few  utensils,  and  what  a  small  amount  of  labour,  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  good  Cheddar  cheese.  The  tub  is  placed 
nearly  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  to  which  is  connected 
Cockey's  heating  apparatus.  The  milk  is  poured  into  it  from 
without.  The  evening  milk  remains  in  the  tub  during  the 
night,  to  which  that  of  the  morning  is  added.  During  the 
summer  nights  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  admitted,  aud,  after 
filling  the  cavity  beneath  the  tub,  continues  to  run  off,  cooling 
the  milk  in  its  passage  through.  The  whey  escapes  from  the 
tub,  by  means  of  pipes,  to  the  piggery.  The  press,  which  is  a 
treble  one,  presses  all  the  cheese,    There  are  no  leads  to  wash, 
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Ho  dipping  of  milk  or  whey,  and  no  slops  on  the  floor.  The 
cheese-tub  ii  of  copper,  and  all  other  utensils  of  tin.  One  of  my 
daughters,  or  their  mother,  makes  the  cheese,  and  a  raau  handles 
them  after  they  are  made.  I  hope  I  have  been  successful  in 
showing  the  ladies,  especially  the  younger  portion  of  this 
audience,  that  cheesemaking  is  not  unworthy  their  attention : 
there  is  nothing  in  it  low  or  menial ;  but  it  is  a  respectable  and 
intellectual  employment,  which  requires  no  ordinary  amount  of 
mental  capacity  to  ensure  success.  To  any  younp  ladies  who 
would  wish  to  acquire  a  fortune  independent  of  her  father,  I 
would  say,  study  to  make  the  best  cheese  by  the  smallest  amount 
of  labour.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  subsequent  progressive  changes  of  the  curd 
is  indispensable— a  knowledge  not  easily  acquired  without 
practical  teaching.  A  good  and  spacious  dairy  room,  supplied 
with  every  convenience,  presided  over  by  the  intellectual  wife 
or  daughter,  who  is  the  dairymaid,  the  housewife,  and  the  lady, 
is  a  manufactory  which  the  dairy  tanner  may  well  be  proud  of. 
I  might  have  embellished  this  lecture  with  sparks  of  borrowed 
eloquence  and  scientific  phraseology,  which  might  have  met 
with  commendation  from  men  of  theory ;  but  ns  a  practical  man 
to  practical  men,  I  have  studied  to  treat  the  subject  in  the 
most  simple  yet  practical  manner  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. I  have  therefore  given  you  the  result  of  thirty  years' 
study  and  experience,  and  hope  it  may  be  at  least  useful.  The 
lecturer  on  resuming  his  seat  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  Chaikx as,  having  borne  his  testimony  to  the  highly 
practical  lecture  they  had  beard,  said  it  should  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory  of  all  cheese-makers  throughout  the 
country.  The  subject  was  one  which  had  engaged  his  atten- 
tion for  some  years,  and  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  highest  price  for  the  cheese  he  sold  in  the  county,  still  he 
was  a  learner,  and  if  life  were  spared  to  him  he  did  not  despair 
of  one  day  reselling  the  summit  of  perfection  (laughter),  so 
far  as  it  could  be  reached  in  the  present  imperfect  state.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  science  and  practical  experience  were  brought  to 
bear  on  cheese-making,  the  more  good  cheese  would  be  pro- 
duced. That  a  great  deal  of  cheese  now  made  in  Cheshire  was 
of  an  inferior  quality  and  might  be  greatly  improved  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  authorities ;  but  whether  much  im- 
provement would  ever  be  effected  upon  the  best  description  of 
cheese  made  in  this  and  other  counties  was  to  him  at  present 
a  very  questionable  matter.  He  was  not  biassed  in  favour  of 
any  particular  mode  of  cheese-making,  and  would  williogly 
adopt  that  which  produced  an  article  ofthe  greatest  worth  and 
suited  to  the  different  markets,  for  variety  in  the  mode  of 
making  was  a  wise  arrangement,  and  subservient  to  man's 
temporal  interests.  The  cheese  of  a  loose  open  texture,  so 
highly  prized  in  the  north  of  England,  was  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  western  markets,  where  a  firm  cheese  was  appreciated 
the  most,  and.vice  versa.  Cheese  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
aa  they  had  heard,  was  manufactured  upon  the  Cheddar  prin- 
ciple ;  and  no  doubt  if  some  Cheshire  farmers  were  to  make 
fine  Cheddar  cheese  it  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the 
London  market ;  but  he  considered  it  would  be  unwise  for  all 
farmers  in  the  county  to  adopt  this  plan,  so  long  as  the  cheese- 
consumers  in  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  preferred  a  fat  flaky  cheese  to  the  really  fine- 
flavoured  which  lacked  these  qualities.  The  means  for  effect- 
ing improvements  in  cheese-makiug  were  at  present  open  to 
■  examination.  Some  persons  had  been  advocating  public  fac- 
tories as  the  desideratum  of  the  day ;  but  although  a  few  farm- 
ers might  prefer  sending  their  milk  to  the  factory,  nearly  all 
he  had  conversed  with  were  inclined  to  convert  it  into  cheese 
upon  their  own  premises.  He  had  thought  lately  that  dairy-col- 
leges, or  college-factories,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try ;  these  to  consist  of  suitable  premises  to  take  the  milk  of  one 
or  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  or  more,  with  some  competent 
person  to  take  the  superintendence  and  train  up  young  people  in 
the  art  of  good  cheese-making,  combining  science  with  practice. 
As  the  dairv  question  was  one  largely  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  landlords,  they  ought  to  give  their  distinguished  patronage 
and  support,  iu  order  to  render  such  colleges  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful. As  "  kissing  goes  by  favour"  (laughter),  so  good  dairy- 
maids were  to  be  found  in  certain  families.  A  mother  well 
skilled  in  cheese-making  having  seven  daughters,  generally 
trained  them  up  to  follow  in  her  footsteps  (Hear,  hear) ;  but  if 
she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  inferior  cheese,  the  bad  sys- 
tem was  too  often  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.    Persons  making  inferior  dai- 
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riea  were  often  harassed  and  perplexed  to  find  eat  tat  tnt 
cause  of  it,  and  would  go  on  groping  through  life  without  di*> 
closing  their  feeling  and  seeking  the  advice  of  others.  ^ 
colleges  would  to  i 
about  a  better  state 
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were  generally  retained  till  old  age ;  and  those  who  set  out 
with  a  wrong  system,  adhered  to  it  as  a  rale  through  life;  ad 
if  any  measures  could  be  devised  to  effect  a  refbrniiu<m  ii 
cheese-making  throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  coifenit; 
a  great  benefit  upon  Doth  the  present  populstion  sad  genua- 
tions  yet  to  come.  Of  the  cheeses,  he  remarked  that  they  lad 
one  real  Cheddar  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Tut?, 
near  Bath,  who  took  the  champion  prize  at  Mancheiter,  lut 
September,  and  also  the  first  prise  in  the  Chester  shov-yinl 
last  week.  They  had  also  a  Cheshire  Cheddar,  tad  ate 
half-a-dozen  Cheshire  from  the  dairies  of  Means.  Fiscbcu, 
Siddorn,  Rushton,  Button,  Sheen,  Willis,  and  Aston.  Thw 
were  also  two  Americans,  which  had  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Tattenhall,  at  Liverpool,  and  were  branded.  All 
would  be  cut  for  examination. 

Mr.  Duttok,  sen.,  said  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
factories.    What  would  be  the  expense  of  them  P 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  was  a  question  he  cm  s* 
answer. 

The  Lzctukxk  said  he  would  add,  having  had  commmtt- 
tions  with  American  gentlemen  of  the  highest  enthortathjj 
Mr.  WiDard,  the  agricultural  editor  of  the  Vtkt  Herdi, 
stated  the  expenses  of  cheese-making  there  wai  Id.  jw 
lb.,  and  therefore  it  could  be  made  at  less  expense  in  ou  om 
dairies.  . 

Mr.  McAdjlm  rose  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  stare- 
ever  bad  cheese  was  made  it  was  the  fault  of  the  awnufcam 
and  not  of  the  land ;  and  that  all  might  make  good  cheat  J? 
bringing  skill  and  judgment  to  either  the  Cheddar  orChestaff 
systems. 

Mr.  Boom  Batb  did  not  get  up  as  a  practical  cb«* 
maker,  but  to  open  the  discussion  by  letting  out  lometf  w 
secrets  of  factory  cheese-making  (laughter).  Ai  a  proof  t«. 
the  finest  cheese-makers  were  to  be  found  in  a  few  fanute,  * 
went  some  years  ago  to  a  large  farm,  not  many  mita  m 
there,  and  found  that  the  dairy  was  one  difficult  to  deal  «& 
he  being  afraid  to  buy ;  but  now  the  same  form  was  occswj 
by  another  tenant,  and  the  dairy  was  one  of  the  finest  in » 
countv.  The  maker  of  that  dairy  had  three  married  «*« 
in  different  parte  of  the  country,  and  all  four  of  them  nsje-* 
cheese.  As  to  the  system,  he  believed  that  either  the  Coed* 
or  Cheshire  was  capable  of  producing  fine  cheese.  Deqw- 
tioned  if  there  was  much  difference  in  the  relative  pioperaou 
of  fine  cheese  from  Cheshire  and  Somerset,  and  he  would  V 
to  those  making  on  the  Cheshire  principle,  Don't  change,  u 
late,  however,  there  had  been  great  complaints  tbaUtoW"- 
had  fallen  off  in  quality,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  ha* 
cattle  during  the  plague.  The  milk  having  to  be  kept  «* 
three  milkings  before  the  manufacture  of  the  cheats,  *  »» 
dry  and  crimply,  the  result  of  too  much  acidity ;  bat  ss  ^ 
stock  was  again  being  restored  the  cheese  was  unpiw* 
There  was  another  reason  for  these  detractions,  thatahrsw' 
market  was  overstocked  the  dealers  became  ssocy,  and  rt*< 
— admitted  to  approach  fineness  in  quality  when  scarce— wu. 
be  found  fault  with  if  plentiful.  He  was  far  from  taiel* 
that  the  quality  of  cheese  had  not  improved  during  th«  a* 
ten  or  fifteen  years;  he  believed  the  bulk  hsd iinwowd, «. 
that  there  was  more  fine  cheese  made  now  than  when  w  «*■ 
became  a  factor,  but  still  the  bulk  was  such  that  it  wit  erny. . 
devoid  of  flavour,  and  he  would  scarcely  make  aa  offer  w -• 
Then  there  was  another  description  of  cheese,  toupiatenx- 
and  if  they  had  seen  it  he  advised  them  not  to  make  it 

Mr.  H.  Siddokn  attributed  the  toughness  of  thii i  eh«*  j 
too  great  a  heat  being  applied  when  in  the  iron,  the  »w* 
of  sufficient  care  in  separating  the  whey,  and  perhaps ;  too  aw 
aalt  The  loose  crimply  cheese  would  be  ovnc  parta*  » * 
want  of  care  in  keeping  the  milk  sweet,  and  keeping  saw 
heat  after  it  was  manufactured.  He  deprecated  the  ***** 
of  so  many  ladies  from  the  dairies,  who  preferred  rug™^; 
netting,  tatting,  and  auch  pursuits,  to  cheese-msiiBg,  «j 
thought  that  this  state  of  things  might  be  altered  if  ibrr«£ 
rise  to  the  high  standard  the  lecturer  had  gitea,  aaiwp  ■ 
the  process  as  one  involving  skill  and  intelligence,  J«  * 
he  despised  these  modern  accomplishments,  but  it  wa*  w« 
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there  should  be  a  total  lack  of  them  than  of  those  practical 
qualifications  which  tended  to  make  the  former  happy,  when 
he  was  assisted  in  paying  his  rent  and  meeting  his  expenses. 
There  were  some  things  in  the  lectors  at  rariance  with  their 
practice.  They  believed  they  were  able  to  make  something 
approaching  a  good  cheese,  although  they  might  hare  very 
close  to  their  milk-houses  "  middens,"  and  kept  their  floors 
damp.  When  it  was  very  hot  his  wife  ordered  the  servant- 
girl  to  throw  cold  water  nnder  the  milk-pans,  which  was 
against  the  lecturer's  theory,  although  he  fully  aneed  as  to  the 
care  that  should  be  taken  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  cord.  As 
the  chairman  had  said,  he  liked  to  see  it  broke  as  if  they  were 
breaking  eggs. 

Mr.  Slater,  after  expressing  the  hope  that  we  should  not 
be  overmatched  in  cheese-making  by  the  Yankees,  said  he  did 
not  know  that  there  was  much  had  cheese,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  difference  between  60s. 
and  75s.  or  80s.  per  cwt.  was  worth  consideration,  and  espe- 
cially in  Cheshire,  where  the  make  of  cheese  was  large.  He 
differed  with  the  last  speaker,  and,  thoogh  he  thought  with 
the  lecturer,  that  a  dry  milkhouse  was  the  best,  unless  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  stream  always  running  to  prevent  smells,  a 
milkhouse  swilled  with  water  was  liable  to  accumulations  of 
dirt  and  sour  milk  in  the  crevices  of  the  floor,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  sour  the  milk  for  cheese-making.  He  had  wit- 
nessed this  in  his  own  experience,  and  on  having  the  floor  of 
his  milkhouse  removed  and  pitched  with  blue  flagging,  about 
six  inches  below  the  ground,  he  found  it  decidedly  the  best  to 
keep  it  dry,  and  to  have  every  drop  of  wet  wiped  up.  Since 
then  he  had  never  had  sour  milk.  Alluding  to  the  many 
different  sorts  of  cbeese  made  in  the  same  dairy,  he  recom- 
mended that  experiments  should  be  made,  and  that  each  lot  of 
cheese  made  should  be  registered  with  the  date  and  mode  of 
making,  and  then  they  would  be  thus  able  to  ascertain  the  best 
method.  He  also  agreed  that  cheese-making  was  a  good 
qualification  for  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  but  that  it  was  better  to 
take  a  wife  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  cheese  than  to 
take  one  who  made  it  badly,  and  who  was  prejudiced  against 
any  other  process,  and  could  not  readily  unlearn  old  habits.  I 
The  cheese  made  now  was  better  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  though  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  i 
much  more  fine  cheese  made,  there  was  not  so  much  that  was  I 


very  bad.  For  the  last  year  or  two  they  had  had  to  keen 
three  or  four  miUrings,  but  now  they  were  improving,  and 
hoped  again  to  be  able  to  make  two  cheeses  a  day  with  a 
stock  of  three  score  cows. 

Mr.  Harding,  referring  to  what  Mr.  Siddon  had  said, 
hoped  it  would  not  go  forth  that  Cheshire  farmers  generally 
had  their  manure-heaps  so  close  to  their  milkliouses.  He 
could  not  see  that  a  damp  milkhouse  was  anything  but  ner- 
nicious.  If  the  milk  was  spread  here,  following  the  principle 
that  the  coldest  blast  was  lowest,  it  was  pood ;  but  why  spread 
the  milk?  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand, too,  why  they  had  those  holes  in  the  vats  (laughter), 
and  why  the  cheeses  were  placed  upon  straw  P  Nor  could  he 
understand  the  anointing  of  the  cheese,  which  was  what  might 
be  called  "  extreme  unction."  But  still  he  would  say,  follow 
your  own  practice,  and  don't  try  to  mend.  You  have  done 
welL  and  produced  some  first-class  cheese. 

Mr.  Dutton,  sen.,  explained  that  the  placing  of  the  cheese 
upon  a  bed  was  to  prevent  it  from  being  chared  or  indented, 
which  was  considered  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  it.  Being 
very  jocular  he  recommended  the  ladies  to  try  and  make  good 
cheese,  and  said  that  those  who  were  single  would  get  a 
husband  sooner  bj  many  years.  As  an  incident  in  his  own 
experience,  he  said  first  of  all  he  had  a  dairy-maid  to  make 
the  cheese,  and  sold  it  in  a  twelvemonth  for  62s.  per  cwt.,  but 
after  that  he  and  his  wife  turned  their  attention  to  it.  If  they 
had  factories,  their  wives  and  daughters  would  be  always 
wanting  gigs  and  four-wheel  carriages  to  take  them  about  And 
there  was  another  thing :  the  landlord  would  be  able  to  tell,  if 
the  milk  was  sent  to  the  factory,  how  much  was  sold — to  a  pint 
(laughter  and  cheers). 

The  CruiKMAir,  replying  to  another  query,  said  that  the 
holes  in  the  vats  he  supposed  were  to  expedite  the  clearing  of 
the  cheese.  He  admitted  that  the  cheese  would  do  without 
skewering,  but  it  took  one  or  two  days  longer. 

Mr.  FurcuxTT,  on  being  called  upon,  said  he  left  the  cheese- 
making  to  his  wife,  and  so  long  as  she  did  it  to  bis  satisfaction 
he  should  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Bigby  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and 
Mr.  Siddorn  seconded  this ;  and  Mr.  Finchett  proposed  and  Mr. 
Dutton  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman.  Several 
then  inspected  the  samples  of  cheese  which  were  cut. 


THE    FACTORY    SYSTEM    OF    CHEESE-MAKING. 


TO     THE     EDITOR. 

Sift,— In  the  Mark  Lane  Exprest  of  Monday, March  16, 
there  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson,  in  which  he 
states  "  that  all  the  bad  American  cheese  which  has  come 
to  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  made 
on  the  Cheddar  slip-scalding  plan." 

This  is  a  mistake;  and  Dr.  Voelcker  was  quite  correct 
when  he  attributed  the  improvement  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  American  cheese  to  the  adoption  in 
that  country  of  the  Cheddar  method,  as  far  as  the  factories 
are  concerned.  Until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  Cheddar  method  proper  of  cheese-making  was  un- 
known there  except  in  a  few  localities,  where  it  may 
possibly  have  been  introduced  by  emigrants  from  this 
country.  The  introduction  of  the  Cheddar  system  is 
undoubtedly  dne  to  the  different  writings  on  the  subject 
which  hare  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic  and 
sharpened  the  'cuteness  of  the  American  cheese-maker, 
who  isa  always  eager  to  gain  knowledge ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  several  very  intelligent  men  have  come  over 
to  ns  to  acquire  the  method  practically,  and  others  equally 
capable  have  gone  from  us  to  them.  Mr.  M'Adam,  of 
Gorsty  Hill,  Crewe,  has  four  sons,  each  of  them  superin- 
tendent of  an  American  factory  conducted  on  the  Cheddar 
plan ;  as  also  others  whom  I  could  name. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  that  the  associated  milk  of 


1,000  cows,  if  made  by  one  uniform  method  of  manufac- 
ture, would  (or  ought)  to  produce  cheese  of  uniform 
character,  subject  to  the  general  contingencies  of  cheese- 
making,  which  would  be  very  different  m  its  results  than 
if  made  in  fifty  home  dairies.  But  what  of  that  ?  Whom 
will  it  benefit?  Not  the  consumer,  unless  it  gives  an 
increase  of  food,  which  is  not  the  case ;  it  has  never  been 
shown  that  more  food  has  been  supplied  by  associated 
than  by  individual  practice.  The  mere  fact  of  an  im- 
proved quality  and  flavour  in  cheese  does  not  commend 
itself  as  a  universal  benefit ;  although  the  majority  of  our 
English  cheese  is  inferior,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  consumer  for  every  grade.  The  landowner  is 
not  benefited ;  if  he  wishes  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
he  will  not  allow  his  tenant  to  sell  his  milk,  thereby 
cutting  off  the  natural  supply  of  manure,  as  not  even  a 
pig  would  be  found  on  the  premises.  And  certainly  the 
tenant  is  not  benefited.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  make  it 
cheaper  in  his  own  dairy;  the  price  charged  in  the 
American  factories,  after  the  delivery  of  the  milk,  is  2 
cents  per  lb.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  10s.  per  cwt. ;  nor 
can  we  expect  that  the  expense  would  be  less  here.  When 
the  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  position  to,  or  from  necessity  pays 
for  evey  kind  of  labour  connected  with  the  dairy,  the  whole 
of  the  cost  will  amount  to  about  7s.  per  cwt.  When  the 
cheese  is  made  by  the  family,  the  expenses  will  be  very 
much  less.    Nor  can  the  factory  system  be  any  advantage 
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to  the  bohb  and  daughters,  who  would  be  deprived  of  an 
employment  which  is  strictly  their  own — an  employ* 
ment  which  is  at  once  remunerative  and  elevating  in 
its  study.  There  is  seldom  any  employment  which 
offers  itself  to  the  daughters  of  dairy  farmers  which  is 
superior  in  its  character  to  that  of  cheese-making ;  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  must,  in  all  probability,  find  their 
places  behind  the  counter,  or  in  the  position  of  governesses 
at  £14  or  £15  a  year.  In  both  cases  they  would  have  to 
exchange  a  mother's  influence,  home  comforts,  and  the 
position  of  superintendents  of  an  intellectual  and  respect- 
able employment,  in  which  no  small  amount  of  self- 
interest  is  involved,  for  that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  of  a 
servant.  Where,  then,  is  the  propriety  of  the  introduc-  ! 
tion  of  the  factory  system,  or  the  advantages  to  be  derived  j 
from  it  ?  If  a  benefit  arises  from  it  to  any  class  it  may  j 
be  to  the  cheese-factors,  who  frequently  are  mortified  and  , 
have  to  suffer  loss  from  having  to  buy  inferior  cheese ;  but 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  Why  cheese-making  should  be  called  drudgery,  or 
those  engaged  in  it  slaves,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.     Why 


should  not  the  same  epithets  be  applied  to  our  pkmghiag 
and  ploughmen,  and  other  mrm-work  and  labourers?  The 
work  of  the  dairy-servant  is  no  more  a  drudgery  than  that 
of  the  housemaid ;  in  a  well-regulated  and  orguized  dairy 
there  is  a  place  in  which  the  work  is  performed,  as  in  the 
shop  of  the  shopkeeper ;  in  neither  case  need  home 
comforts  be  interfered  with.  The  dairy  farmer  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  cannot  afford  to  place  his  material*  in  the 
hands  of  another  and  to  pay  him  a  money-value  amounting 
to  a  sixth-part  of  his  produce  for  manufacture.  Let  the 
dairy  wives  and  daughters  of  our  country  rouse  tam- 
ed ves,  spurn  the  proffered  factory  assistance,  and  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  the  standard  of  perfection  in  their  own  dairies. 
doing  their  own  work  and  reaping  their  own  reward,  ud 
the  inferior  cheese  will  soon  be  brought  down  to  a 
minimum.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Willard,  and  others  who 
have  visited  me  from  America,  that  their  finest  cheese '» 
still  to  be  found  in  private  dairies;  so  let  it  be  in  OM 
England.  I  am,  &c., 

Joseph  Hardkc. 
Marksbury,  Bristol. 


THE    POTATO    IN    FBANCE. 


A  prospectus  has  been  issued  in  France  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  two  "  new  Special  Agricultural  Societies" — 
the  one  to  be  called  "  La  ParmenUere ;"  the  other,  "  La 
Ceres."  It  is  with  the  first  that,  at  present,  we  have  to 
do ;  and  it  is  described,  in  the  prospectus,  as  "  a  national 
nociety  for  the  study  of  the  potato-disease ;  the  search  for 
the  best  means  of  preservation ;  the  best  process  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  for  the  propagation,  in  each  commune  of 
France,  particularly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  promoters, 
of  the  most  productive  kinds  or  varieties — of  those  of 
which  the  tubers,  if  not  the  stalks  and  leaves,  have 
escaped  the  disease — of  those  adapted  to  each  variety  of 
soil  j  and  also  of  those  which  are  more  particularly  proper 
for  the  alimentation  of  man,  or  that  of  the  inferior 
animals." 

Such  is  tht  field  of  inqriry  which  the  projectors  of  the 
Society  propose  to  enter  upon;  but  before  we  refer  to 
this,  the  name  given  requires  some  explanation.  It 
is  matter  of  history  now  that,  until  the  year  1780,  the 
potato  was  not  generally  cultivated  in  France.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  that  kingdom 
from  the  year  1588;  but  so  violent  was  the  clamour 
raised  from  a  ridiculous  notion  that  the  potato  conduced 
to  leprosy,  that  every  effort  failed ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  first  named  that,  through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  name  of  Parmentier, 
in  face  of  a  perfect  storm  of  persecution,  this  root 
was  at  last  received  in  France  as  an  article  of  human 
food.  Parmentiere  began  his  experiments  in  1773, 
and  made  plantations  on  an  extended  scale  on  the 
plains  of  the  Sablon  and  Grenoble.  So  determined  was 
the  opposition,  that  he  was  compelled  to  obtain  a 
guard  of  soldiers  during  the  day ;  but  these  being  with- 
drawn at  night,  the  neighbouring  peasantry  wilfully 
rooted  up  the  plants,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  afterwards, 
finding  out  their  error,  stole  the  tubers  for  seed  for  their 
own  lands.  So  rapidly  did  its  cultivation  spread  from  the 
year  1780,  that  in  the  season  of  1785-6,  when  a  failure  of 
the  cereal  crops  occurred,  the  potato,  so  far  as  it  wascui- 
tivated,  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  by  famine.  On  several  other  occasions — as 
1795,  1806,  and  1807,  when  similar  seasons  of  scarcity 
occurred— "it  saved  France,"  says  the  author  of  "La 
Pictiounaire,  •  "  from  the  horrors  of  famine,"    So  greatly 


has  "it  gained  ground  since,  that  in  1835  the  breadth  cf 
land  under  its  culture  rose  to  2,400,000  acres,  and  it  at- 
continued  to  increase.  Whatever  name  it  bore  in  other 
countries,  in  France  it  was  long  known  by  no  other  nine 
than  '  La  Parmentiere/  though  of  late  years  it  has i  hone 
that  of  '  Pomme  de  tcrre ;  or,  Apple  of  the  earth/"  ft 
is  therefore  with  strict  propriety  that  the  new  societj 
should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  introducer. 

With  respect  to  the  first-stated  object  of  the  Sociaty, 
namely,  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  eause  of  the 
potato-disease,  we  do  not  look  for  any  new  or  definite  it- 
suit.  The  case  has  been  investigated  repeatedly  by  mbs 
of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  age,  both  on  the  Coatinei: 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  without  their  being  ah* 
to  come  to  any  unanimous  conclusion.  Still  the  quests 
is  an  open  and  an  important  one,  and  it  ia  poww 
that  further  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  a  care:i- 
attention  to  the  phenomena,  whether  atmosphene  or 
otherwiae,  by  which  it  ia  attended.  Whatever  these  may 
be,  like  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease  in  the  haatf 
species,  they  lie  above  or  below  the  mere  surface  of  t« 
ordinary  atmospheric  phenomena ;  for  the  character  of  * 
season  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence.  For  in- 
stance: in  1845,  when  the  disease  first  appeared,  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet,  while  that  of  1857  was  the  most  warn 
and  brilliant  we  had  had  for  many  years;  yettheaiie*, 
after  lying  dormant  for  some  time,  broke  out  that  ssasea 
with  great  violence.  Notwithstanding  this  discrep^ 
circumstance,  the  information  that  the  Society  may  be  ato 
to  collect  cannot  mil  to  be  of  importance,  embracing,  •» 
it  probably  will  do,  information  and  experience  from*1 
parts  of  France,  and,  probably,  of  Europe. 

The  prospectus  is  accompanied  with  a  code  of  ms&«- 
tiona  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  topronwtetkotyew 
of  the  society,  or  who  become  members.  1^in,~*" 
tions  embrace  many  particulars  which,  V!B^XU.  ; 
circumstances,  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  esftj* 
the  potato.  The  Society  will  also  publish  a  *«*? 
paper,  containing  all  the  information  they  are  able 
collect.  -uj-, 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  whether  any  pat*"* 
species  of  the  potato  is  less  or  more  liable  to  the  flaw* 
than  another.  This  inquiry  is  further  ajsnj 
amongst  the  propositions   of  the  Society.    *ft 
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annual  return*  of  ike  crops,  we  frequently  find  par- 
ticular species  of  the  potato  said  to  be  free  from 
the  disease  while  others  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
under  similar  treatment  were  attacked.  But,  at  present, 
there  are  no  general  facts  of  this  kind  to  warrant 
i  preference  to  certain  types  of  the  plant ;  nor  are 
we  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  isolated  instances  that  have 
reached  us,  of  the  immunity  of  any  species  of  the  potato 
sufficiently  marked  to  justify  its  exclusive  adoption. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  potato-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  metropolis  are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors of  the  root  in  the  world ;  but  all  their  experiments 
and  efforts  have  not  enabled  them  to  fare  better  than  their 
fellows — excepting  that,  as  they  farm  higher  than  the 
general  farmer  does,  in  a  partial  attack  of  the  disease  they 
save  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tubers  by  immediately 
sending  the  sound  roots  to  the  market,  without  attempting 
to  store  them  up.  The  prospectus  informs  us  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  gives  up  two  fields  of  the  imperial  farm 
at  Vincennes  whereon  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
relating  to  the  objects  of  the  new  Societies. 


PEESBNTATION  TO  CANON  GIBDLESTONE. 


A  silver  epergne,  which  the  labourers  of  Halberton  and  the 
neighbourhood  subscribed  for,  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  Canon  Girdlsstone  had  made  for  the  improvement  of 
their  social  position,  has  been  presented  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  at  a  dinner.  The  epergne,  valued  at  forty  gui- 
neas, u  modelled  in  the  shape  of  a  stately  oak,  around  the  stem 
of  which  are  grouped  three  labourers ;  one  using  the  spade, 
another  the  seed-box,  and  a  third  the  reaping-hook.  Sir  John 
Bowring  took  the  chair,  and  made  the  presentation. 

In  responding,  the  Canon  said :  This  will  tell  the  tale  that  I 
hare,  I  trust,  by  God's  blessing,  been  enabled  to  do  my  duty 
to  the  labourers.  Bet,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  be  understood,  in 
saying  this,  that  I  have  not  on  that  account  neglected  my  duty 
to  the  fanners.  I  know  I  have  been  much  misrepresented  to 
that  effect;  butt  take  God  to  witness  that  I  feel  that  in  doing 
my  doty  to  the  labourers  I  have  been  at  the  same  time  as 
faithfully  doing  my  duty  to  the  farmers.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  the  wages  and  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  I  have  inflicted  injury  upon  the  farmer. 
I  simply,  but  flatly,  deny  it.  If  any  farmer  in  this  county  or 
in  this  country  is  bold  enough  to  get  up  and  to  tell  me  that  a 
horse  that  is  badly  fed  and  badly  stabled  and  badly  groomed 
will  do  his  work  half  so  well  as  a  horse  that  is  well  fed  and 
well  stabled  and  well  groomed,  then,  Sir,  bnt  never  till  then, 
will  I  believe  that  I  am  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  farmer 
by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  condition— physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual— of  the  labourers  of  this  parish.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  a  majority,  two-thirds  I  may  say,  of  the  farmers  of  this 
pariah  at  the  present  time  take  the  same  views  as  I  do  en  this 
matter.  And  I  am  likewise  able  to  say  that,  from  a  very  large 
correspondence  which  I  have  had  during  the  last  twelve  months 
with  farmers  in  every  part  of  England,  including  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions  of  this  county  of  Devon,  I  find  I  have  a 
large  number  of  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  thinking  on 
this  subject  identically  the  same  as  myself.  I  protest  against 
its  being  said  that  either  the  farmers  of  England  or  the  farmers 
of  Halberton  are  opposed  to  me  on  this  matter.  I  am 
opposed  by  a  clique.  Up  to  this  period  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer has  been  in  the  most  oppressed  condition,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  even  his  fellow-labourers  in  other  walks  of  life,  the 
mechanical,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial  classes, 
•hould  join  with  him,  as  I  hope  they  will,  in  endeavouring  to 
produce  his  elevation.  But,  after  all,  we  outside  can  do  posi- 
tively nothing  unless  you  help  yourselves.  There  is  no  help, 
depend  upon  it,like  self-help.  Just  as  Longfellow  makes  Captain 


Miles  Standish  say,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  a  thing  well  done, 
you  must  do  it  yourself.**  Well  now,  I  say  to  you  agricultural 
labourers,  you  must  put  your  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  you 
must  assert  your  own  independence,  you  must  arouse  your- 
selves, you  must  be  plucky.  I  use  a  good  old  English  word : 
all  of  you  must  be  plucky ;  that  is  what  you  must  be.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  the  agricultural  labourers  that 
they  must  form  a  union  among  themselves.  The  mechanics 
have  their  unions :  every  trade  has  its  union.  Even  the  tailors, 
and  a  tailor  is  said  to  be  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man, 
even  tailors  have  their  unions.  And  I  say  the  agricultural 
labourers  must  have  their  unions.  I  am  afraid  that  no- 
thing short  of  this  will  ever  overcome  the  great  amount  of  re- 
sistance which  is  opposed  to  raising  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
to  even  a  miserable  minimum,  and  to  make  him,  I  won't  say  an 
independent  man,  but,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  even  to  make 
a  man  of  him. 

The  Western  Timet,  in  commenting  on  this  demonstration, 
says:  "Canon  Girdlestone  may  possibly  fancy  that  he  has 
been  raising  the  wage  of  every  working  man  in  his  own 
parish—except  that  of  his  hard-working  curate — but  if  he  do 
fancy  anything  of  the  kind,  he  is  only  giving  way  to  mere 
conceit.  He  has  told  the  labourers  nothing  about  wages  that 
their  own  sagacity  did  not  acquaint  them  with  before ;  but  as 
he  contrived  to  quarrel  with  the  farmers  by  the  way  in  which 
he  set  about  his  Christian  work,  he  made  a  noise  in  the  world, 
which  has  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  that  glory  which 
a  Cheap  Jack  gathers  from  the  gobe-nouches  of  the  vil- 
lage green.  When  Canon  Girdlestone  began  bis 
benevolent  preachments  about  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  and  let  fly  at  the  farmers  for  the  state  of  their 
cottages,  his  own  glebe  cottages  were  the  very  worst  con' 
nected  with  the  parish.  The  farmers  got  Canon  Girdlestone's 
cottages  photographed,  as  a  practical  commentary  on  the  text 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  Parson  had  them  immediately  pulled 
down ;  and  whether  to  save  his  pocket,  or  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  declining  population,  where  two  cottages  were  committed  to 
his  care  by  the  church,  one  only  now  stands.  This  new  cot- 
tage, however,  is  habitable,  while  the  old  glebe  cottages  were 
not.  Having  preached  to  the  farmers  about  their  indifference 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  labourers,  they  attempted,  when 
they  met  him  at  his  tithe  feast,  to  reply  to  the  reverend  divine. 
But  with  an  arrogance  which  he  could  hardly  have  taken  in 
with  the  inspiration  of  holy  orders,  he  bounced  out  of  the 
room,  and  refused  to  hear  them  in  their  defence." 
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THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    AGBICULTUllAl   :UfiOU&Eft. 


A  couference  on  this  subject,  convened  through  the  medium 
of  a  circular,  issued  by  the  General  and  Agricultural  Labour 
Institute,  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  28,  at  Willis's  Booms, 
St.  James's.  The  chair  was  taken,  at  one  o'clock,  by  Professor 
Rogers ,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Northbrooke,  the  Marquis  Towns- 
head,  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  Sir  E.  Lechmere,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Morrison,  M.P.,  Mr^PoUard-Uruuhart. 
M.P.,  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P.,  Mr.  P.  M'iagan,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Dyott,  M.P.,  Captain  Dashwood,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlettone, 
Mr.  Scales,  Captain  P.  Masse,  R.N.,  Colonel  Dickson,  Pro- 
fessor Beesley,  Mr.  H.  Atherton,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Mr. 
George  Potter,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  many  appa- 
rently identified  with  the  League  and  the  trades'  unions. 

A  letter  had  been  received  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  A  Reid) 
from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  saying  that  he  much  regretted 
that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  attend  the  meeting,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  adding,  "  No  subject  can  better  deserve 
a  searching  examination." 

In  the  circular  above  referred  to,  the  following  questions 
were  announced  for  consideration :  **  1.  What  are  the  causes 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  P 
2.  What  are  the  means  best  calculated  to  improve  that  con- 
dition P  3.  If  by  the  formation  of  a  society,  then  upon  what 
plan  should  such  society  be  constituted,  and  what  steps  taken 
to  form  it  P" 

The  Chairman,  in  openinff  the  proceedings,  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  before  the  meeting  was 
one  of  great  magnitude.  Nothing  was  better  known 
than  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  a  few 
localities,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  For  some  years 
past  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  matter. 
Comparing  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  now  with 
his  condition  at  the  time  when  Arthur  Young  wrote  on  agri- 
culture, nearly  a  century  ago,  he  found  that  the  comparison 
was  against  the  present  day.  It  appeared  that  in  Arthur 
Young's  time  the  wages  of  labourers  in  77  places,  lying  north- 
east of  London,  amounted  on  the  average  to  7s.  3Jd.  per  week. 
According  to  a  calculation  he  (the  Chairman)  had  made,  the 
value  of  money  in  those  places  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  rent 
and  living  was  also  in  favour  of  the  former  period.  He  took 
the  average  price  of  meal  at  that  period  at  46s.  per  jr.,  the 
average  price  of  meat  at  3d.  per  lb.,  of  butter  at  did.,  of  cheese 
at  3d.,  and  he  took  house  rent  at  an  average  of  £1  8a.  2d. 
These  figures  certainly  tended,  in  his  opinion,  to  show  that  the 
wages  or  agricultural  labourers  had  not  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  He 
would  not  dwell  on  the  subject,  but  call  upon  a  gentleman  who 
had  long  taken  a  benevolent  interest  in  it  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Canon  Girdlestoxs,  having  risen  in  response  to  this  call, 
commenced  by  remarking  that  his  experience  among  agricul- 
tural labourers  was  of  long  duration,  extending  over  twenty- 
five  years  in  Lancashire,  three  and  a-half  years  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  lastly  five  years  in  Devonshire,  where  lie  now  re- 
sided ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  till  he  was  beneficed  in  the 
latter  county  that  his  attention  was  seriously  directed  to  the 
labourer's  condition.  During  the  last  12  or  18  months  he  had,  in 
pursuit  of  his  object  of  improving  that  condition,  caused  the 
removal  of  upwards  of  100  families  from  his  own  neighbour- 
hood to  various  counties  of  England,  where,  instead  of  7a.,  8s., 
or  9s.  a  week,  the  men  had  obtained  not  less  than  12s.  a  week, 
with  a  house  and  garden  provided  rent  free.  The  labourers 
who  had  thus  removed  were,  with  few  exceptions,  still  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and,  far  from  wishing  to  return  to  low  wages, 
many  of  them  had  tried  to  persuade  relatives  and  friends  to 
follow  them  to  their  new  quarters.  His  experience  had  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  labourers  were  almost 
everywhere  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  That  condition  was 
no  doubt  different  in  different  counties,  and  very  often  in  many 
parts  of  the  same  county:  so  that  in  one  parish  you  would 
find  the  labourer  as  regarded  wages  and  house  accommodation, 


and  almost  every  element  of  improvement,  much  better  of 
than  the  labourers  of  even  an  adjoining  parish.  This  differ- 
ence was  natural,  inasmuch  as  in  one  parish  the  land  to 
owned  by  one  who  paid  attention  to  his  property,  sad  is  tie 
next  by  one  who  was  non-resident  and  seemed  to  have  no  cue 
for  the  people  on  his  estate.  In  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, when  he  first  went  to  reside  there,  wages  vere 
almost  everywhere  7a.  a  week,  with  no  other  sdvsn. 
tage  except  a  quart  of  cider  a  day.  Now  wages  bid, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done,  been  raised  to  9s.  t  week ; 
but  he  held  that  an  agricultural  labourer  ought  to  have  at 
least  12s.,  with  house  rent-free,  and  that  without  that  snout 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  and 
to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy-day.  If  they  compared  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  with  that  of  mechanics, 
colliers,  and  persons  employed  in  mills  and  manufactories, 
they  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  waa  great  need  (or  im- 
provement. The  question  was  how  an  evil  which  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  waa  to  be  remedied.  He  did  not  before 
a  Registration  Institute  could  remedy  it;  the  experience  of 
twelve  months  in  the  Institute,  which  convened  weekly,  having 
shown  that  the  requisite  organization  would  be  too  apeasm. 
He  thought  the  real  remedy  consisted  in  a  weU-consthoted 
and  well-regulated  union  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  be 
hoped  the  result  of  that  meeting  would  be  the  formation  oft 
society  or  committee  in  furtherance  of  that  object  Hetboarbt 
they  could  not  too  carefully  guard  against  what  had  been  tie 
great  blot  and  blemish  of  the  trades'  onions  throaghonttbe 
country,  namely,  their  aggressive  character.  Whatever  nnion 
was  formed  for  agricultural  labourers  ahoul&be  of  a  stridlj 
defensive  and  protective  character.  He  would  not  join  in  115 
union  which  was  not  carefully  guarded  against  the  coahngenej 
of  any  portion  of  a  master's  property  being  in  the  alightest 
decree  damaged,  and  against  the  alightest  posalulitT  tf 
fellow-workmen  being  injured  or  intimidated  becti* 
they  did  not  choose  to  belong  to  the  society.  What  be  ec* 
tended  for  waa  free-trade  in  labour,  that  the  labourer  shcnM 
be  enabled  to  carry  hia  labour,  which  was  his  capital,  to  tie 
best  market,  and  that  for  that  purpose  every  posaw 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  him  for  removing  nt» 
place  to  place.  He  had  sometimes  been  told  tut 
he  knew  nothing  of  political  economy,  else  he  would  see  tw 
the  rate  of  wagea  must  find  its  level  in  different  lo»UD?s\j 
was  quite  aware  that  wages,  like  water,  must  find  their  km ; 
but  if  water  were  pent  up  in  a  cistern  it  could  not  find  its  lew, 
and  in  like  manner  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  contd  not 
find  their  level  U  the  labourer  were  confined  to  a  partjeattr 
locality.  Of  course  he  expected  to  meet  with  opposition  as 
well  as  sympathy  in  that  meeting  j  and,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
the  question  to  some  practical  issue,  he  had  prepared  a  saw 
of  resolutions,  which  would  at  all  events  form  a  basis  for  to- 
cussion.    Those  resolutions  were  aa  follows :  , 

1.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  in  many  parts  ot 
the  country  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laboaier, aa  re- 
garda  wages,  treatment,  house  room,  and  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring information  and  manual  skill,  is  such  as  deman* 
serious  and  immediate  attention/* 

2.  "  That,  as  one  means  of  raisins?  the  agricultural  uboorff 
from  his  depressed  condition,  it  is  desirable  to  eneourage  ant 
assist  the  formation  of  Agricultural  Labourers*  Disfcict  Mntati 
Protection  Societies." 

8.  "  That  these  societies  should  be  in  principle  and  opera- 
tion strictly  defensive,  and  carefully  guarded  against  aB .  ntafr 
bility  of  aggression  either  on  employers  or  feuW-worka«n» 
and  that  their  chief  object  shall  be  to  secure  a  ftir  day's  irara 
for  a  fair  da/a  work,  in  proportion  to  skill,  ability,  *»»• 
dustry."  _, 

4.  «  That  a  committee  be  at  once  appointed,  to  be  empW 
in  forming  the  above  societies,  and  to  direct  and  rapawets 
their  work,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rulea  for  the  use  of  t*e*. "j 
cieties,  and  to  promote  in  all  possible  ways  both  the  phjsicu 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  agricultural  mbourer. 

6.  "That  those  interested  in  the  improvement  rffteeftw- 
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Hon  of  the  agricultural  labourer  be  earnesthr  requested  at  once 
to  provide  aland  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  organising 
agents  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  in  earning  out  the 
ibove  objects,  and  to  pay  over  all  donations  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  some  place  to  be  specified." 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Buckingham,  contended  that  the  resolu- 
tions just  read  would  not  meet  the  case,  inasmuch  as  labourers 
rould  not  dare  in  their  present  position  to  belong  to  a  union. 
The  farmer  who  employed  them  would,  he  said,  regard  that  as 
in  attack  upon  himself,  sad  they  would  suffer  accordingly. 

Mr.  Dura  mo  said,  having  watched  the  working  of  trades 
anions  for  forty  years,  he  doubted  the  applicability  of  the 
system  to  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  M.F.,  said,  viewing  the  resolutions  of  Canon 
Girdlestone  as  a  scheme  for  raising  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  their  present  depressed  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, he  considered  them  vague,  insufficient,  and  incomplete, 
He  fully  appreciated  the  services  which  the  rev.  gentleman 
had  rendered  on  behalf  of  that  class  of  persons ;  but  the 
question  was  whether  what  was  now  proposed  tended  to  make 
the  labourers  .'independent  of  their  assistance — in  fact,  to 
rnable  them  to  help  themselves ;  and  it  struck  him  that  their 
merely  acting  on  the  defensive  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
They  were  not  yet  sufficiently  intelligent  and  independent  to 
form  combinations.  The  only  way  in  which  their  wages  could 
be  raised  at  present  was  through  their  removal  to  other  districts. 
Bat  that  would  not  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer ;  it  would  simply  have  an  equalising  ten- 
dency, and,  though  that  might  be  valuable,  something  more 
was  wanted.  The  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
to  be  found  in  one  word — education.  If  labourers  were 
educated  as  well  as  thev  ought  to  be,  they  would  have  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  knowledge ;  and,  possessing  these,  a  la- 
bourer would  not  stop  in  one  part  of  the  country  starving  on 
10a.  a  week,  when  by  removing  to  auother  part  be  could  get 
twice  as  much.  Labourers  would  then  no  more  consent  to  do 
that,  than  persons  would  sell  shares  at  Bristol  at  £50,  when  by 
sending  them  to  London  they  could  get  £70  or  £80.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  children  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  school  so  many  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  W.  MoKBisoa,  M.P.,  deprecated  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing being  occupied  in  a  discussion  on  education,  especially  as 
that  question  was  certain  to  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner by  the  year  1870,  if  not  earlier.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
uipporttheibrmation  of  an  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union — first, 
because  there  was  a  Commission  sitting  on  trades  unions  gene- 
rally wliich  had  yet  to  report ;  secondly,  because  he  dia  not 
think  any  such  organizations  likely  to  be  forwarded  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  upper  or  the  middle  classes;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  unionism  was  the  best  resource 
in  the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  in  any  case,  and  least 
of  all  did  he  consider  it  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
labour.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  advocate  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  as  a  remedy  for  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  As  regarded 
"wages,  he  remarked  that  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
^rhere  he  lived  when  in  the  country,  the  sum  paid  was  15s.  a 
>*cek,  adding  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  if  Dorsetshire 
labourers  came  to  that  district  employers  would  be  wil- 
11  Qg  to  give  them  the  same  amount  (Hear,  hear). 
He  denied  that  peasant  proprietorship  would  raise  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Land  was  a  luxury, 
*Qd  if  a  poor  man  owned  it,  it  would  best  answer  his  purpose 
to  sell  it  and  invest  the  money  in  something  else.  Feasant 
proprietorship  would  be  retrogressive ;  it  implied  spade  hus- 
bandry, and  a  large  amount  of  work  for  a  very  small  produc- 
tion, and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  like  the  manufacturers  of  Laa- 
ca*hire  going  back  to  manual  labour. 

Mr.  PoLLAKD-TJjLqun&BT,  M.P.,  hoped  those  present  would 
"J*  be  daunted  by  difficulties  from  pursuing  the  object  in  view. 
-U*  doubted  whether  the  principle  of  co-operation  could  be 
applied  to  any  great  extent  in  large  and  scientific  fanning  in 
*"*  difttricts  where  the  labourer  was  paid  the  best,  for  example 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Lothian*,  but  in  other  districts  it  might 
^*  By  promoting  their  education  they  would  do  much  towards 
cn?»bling  labourers  to  make  terms  for  themselves. 
r  Captain  F.  Maxse,  R  N.,  after  advocating  extended  ednca- 
*°*a,  said  he  hoped  that  in  the  discussion  of  that  question  it 
°^4d  not  be  assumed  that  one  class  was  necessarily  hostile  to 


another.  It  should  be  recollected  that  wages  were  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
individual  farmer  to  produce' the  desired  change. 

The  Marquis  of  Towsshmtd  agreed  with  Professor  Fawcett 
that  without  education  there  could  be  no  real  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  while  even  com- 
pulsory education  would  be  of  little  avail  without  proper 
dwellings  for  labourers. 

Mr.  Bias,  of  Buckingham,  described  the  efforts  which  he 
had  made,  amid  the  opposition  of  farmers,  to  remove  labourers 
from  his  own  locality  to  Kent  and  other  counties,  where  they 
had  obtained,  instead  of  10s.  a-week,  from  12s.  to  16s. 

The  Hon.  Aubiron  Herbert  expressed  fears  as  to  the 
working  of  unionism  among  agricultural  labourers,  whose 
education  and  intelligence  were  so  inferior  to  that  of  artisans 
generally,  and  who  might,  therefore,  be  led  into  acts  of  a 
serious  character.  Alluding  to  the  increasing  pauperism  of 
large  towns,  he  maintained  that  the  only  thing  that  would 
mitigate  the  evil  was  a  system  of  public  works  applied  to  the 
reclamation  of  certain  parts  of  tfie  sea,  the  Severn,  and  the 
month  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  George  Potter,  after  defending  trades  unions,  and 
remarking  that  the  acts  of  violence  alleged  against  them  were 
confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  of  66  million  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
36  millions  are  cultivated,  and  argued  that  if  proper  measures 
were  adopted  20  millions  of  these  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to 
benefit  the  labourers  and  the  nation  generally.  He  also  ridi- 
culed the  notion  that  a  union  could  produce  any  practical 
effect  without  being  aggressive.  In  conclusion,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were  manv  landowners  who  had  set  a  noble 
example  as  regarded  the  labourers  on  their  estates,  and  dis- 
avowed on  his  own  part  any  wish  to  set  class  against  class. 

Mr.  Small,  of  Buckingham,  remarked  that  whatever  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  extended  education,  the  great  and  crying 
evil  was  low  wages. 

Mr.  G.  Brook  testified  from  olnenution  to  the  dependant 
condition  of  labourers  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  remedies 
proposed  by  Canon  Girdlestone.  The  effect  of  merely  stirring 
up  men  in  the  way  contemplated  on  a  large  scale  might,  he 
observed,  be  to  bring  down  high  wages  to  a  level  with  low  ones. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  well  worth  the  consideration  of  landlords 
and  tenants  whether  the  labourers  should  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  benefit  of  increased  rents  and  profits. 

Lord  Northbrook  said  he  wished  to  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  gene- 
rally was  such  as  to  be  an  opprobrium  to  this  country  (Hear, 
hear).  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  wages  were  certainly 
too  low,  bnt  in  others  they  were  fair  and  remunerative.  There 
were,  he  believed,  only  about  three  counties  in  England,  where 
wages  were  under  10s.  a  week :  they  were  Devonshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Wiltshire.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
wages  ranged  from  10s.  to  15s.  The  other  day  he  saw  an  ex- 
tract from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Ulead.  The  hon. 
gentleman  stated  that  in  his  own  county  (Norfolk)  wages  were 
about  14s.  a  week.  In  his  (Lord  Northbrook's)  county,  viz., 
Hampshire,  taking  the  year  through,  the  wages  amounted  to 
from  14s.  to  16s.  a  week.  The  cnairman  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  7s.  3d.  received  formerly  and  the  wages 
paid  now.  He  believed  that  if  the  comparison  were  worked 
out,  it  would  be  found  that  the  7s.  3d.  paid  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  was  not  equivalent  to  the  wages  received  at  present. 
No  doubt  the  prices  of  manv  articles  had  increased,  but 
on  the  other  hanu  free  trade  had  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  many  other  articles  of  that  kind,  while  bread 
itself  was  probably  as  cheap  now  as  it  was  then  (Hear,  hear). 
As  regarded  the  proposed  formation  of  unions,  the  noble  lord 
remarked  that  if  a  union  were  formed  it  could  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  wages ;  that  wages  could  only  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  strike ;  and  that  therefore  the  purpose  of  a  union 
couldnot  be,  as  Canon  Girdlestone  wished,  simply  protective. 
He  (Lord  Northbrook)  deprecated  a  union  for  strikes,  as  tend- 
ing to  damage  both  labourers  and  employers.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  object  of  Professor  Fawcett' s  resolution  with 
respect  to  education,  but  objected  to  the  Conference  being 
pledged  to  the  precise  wording  of  the  resolution.  In  conclusion, 
the  noble  lord  pointed  out,  as  among  the  causes  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  agricultural  labourers,  the  administration  of  poor 
relief,  under  which,  when  a  man  was  ill  or  became  old,  he  almost 
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always  regarded  himself  as  a  pensioner;  indulgence  in  drink; 
and,  lastly,  the  track  system. 

Mr.  Feabe  followed  with  some  remarks  in  favour  of  applying 
the  co-operative  system  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
kbourers^and  referred  to  some  experiments  of  the  kind  as  an 
illustration. 

Sir.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  at  the  special  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary he  attended  that  Conference  as  the  representative  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  England.  Before  coming  he  thought  he  was 
going  into  the  camp  of  the  Philistines :  his  expectation  had  been 
realized  (laughter).  If  they  had  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  stipends  of  poor  curates,  they  would  not,  he 
submitted,  hare  promoted  the  object  by  alluding  to  isolated  cases 
of  large  incomes  of  incumbent*  j  and  in  like  manner,  he  did  not 
think  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  that  Question  was  to  take 
isolated  cases  connected  with  the  wages  paid  by  tenant-farmers 
(Hear,  hear).  He  wanted  the  Conference  to  treat  this  ones- 
tion  as  any  other  similar  question  would  be  treated.  Tbey 
had  been  told  that  the  agricultural  labourer  was  restricted  to 
certain  localities.  That  might  have  been  the  case  some  years 
ago ;  but  now  that  the  Poor-law  settlement  was  altered,  and 
a  man  could  cany  his  labour  to  any  part  of  England,  restric- 
tion could  not  be  said  to  exist  as  it  oia  some  years  ago.  Any 
young  man  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  who  liked  to  save 
10s.,  and  what  young  man  was  there  who  could  not  do  that? 
(he  was  now  speaMngof  unmarried  men),  might  transport  him- 
self to  any  part  of  England  where  wages  were  higher.  He 
would  particularly  request  the  Conference  to  [remember  that 
the  amount  of  weekly  wages,  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers  or 
in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  was  no  test  of  the  value  of  the 
wages  to  the  labourer.  If  they  found  agricultural  labourers  in 
one  place  paid  Is.  6d.  a-day  and  in  another  2s.  Gd.,  and  if,  at 
the  same  time  they  found  task  work,  such  as  mowing  and  hoe- 
ing, paid  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  places,  what  did  that 
prove  P  Let  him  illustrate  this  point,  lie  went  down  in  the 
winter  to  Devonshire,  and  there  he  heard  that  labourers  were 
receiving  0s.  a- week,  while  in  Norfolk  men  were  receiving  13s. 
On  inquiring,  however,  he  found  that  in  Devonshire  the 
labourers  had  a  house,  and  two  pints  of  cider,  and  that 
they  infinitely  preferred  the  allowance  of  cider  to  a  shil- 
ling a-week.  Then,  they  often  had  "  the  run"  for  a  pig  in 
the  farm-yard;  and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  as  well 
off  with  their  9s.  or  10s.  a  week  as  the  labourers  in  Norfolk 
were  with  13s.  (Hear,  hear).  To  this  he  might  add  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  their  favour  as  regarded  the  hours  of 
labour.  Altogether  there  was  not,  he  felt  satisfied,  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  as  was  generally 
imagined.  One  of  the  previous  speakers  alluded  to  Kent.  He 
(Mr.  Read)  was  there  that  day  week,  and  he  found  that  the 
labourers  were  receiving  about  15s.  a  week.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Kent  labourers  worked  eleven  hours  a 
day,  while  in  his  (Mr.  Bead's)  parish  they  never  worked  more 
than  nine  hours.  The  other  day  he  said  to  his  men, "  I  will 
give  you  all  a  shilling  a  week  more  if  you  will  work  ten  hours 
instead  of  nine."  They  all  said  they  preferred  nine  hours  with 
12s.  a  week  to  ten  hours  with  13s.  Again  he  said,  most  ad- 
visedly, that  labourers  generally  transplanted  badly.  In  his 
humble  way  he  had  attempted  to  settle  men  in  other  districts ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  had  returned,  preferring  the 
lower  wages  of  the  old  district  to  the  higher  wages  of  the  new 
one  with  longer  hours.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with  Lord 
Northbrook  as  to  the  evil  of  those  who  were  ill  or  became  old 
almost  always  wanting  to  be  pensioned  by  the  parish.  But 
was  there  such  a  wondrous  difference  between  those  in  the 
country  and  others  in  towns  P  Although  there  might  not  be  a 
peat  amount  of  prosperity  and  success  among  the  agricultural 
labourers,  nowhere  would  they  find  such  misery,  distress,  and 
destitution  as  were  now  raging  in  the  East  of  London  (Hear, 
hear).  With  regard  to  education,  they  were  told  that  farmers 
would  not  educate  the  labourers— that  they  wanted  to  keep 
them  ignorant.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  a  fair  comparison 
were  made  between  the  poorer  educated  agricultural  labourers— 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  labourers  were  educated  now,  more 
Or  less — and  the  poorer  and  lower  class  of  unskilled  labourers 
in  the  great  towns  and  cities,  the  palm  would  be  awarded  to  the 
country  rather  than  the  town  districts  (a  voice,  "  That  is  very 
doubtful)."  Well,  that  was  his  opinion.  He  would  conclude 
with  a  bit  of  practical  advice  to  the  Conference.  If  they 
wanted  to  make  that  conference  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  it  should  be  by  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  co-operate  with  the  employers  of  labour.    Let  them  not 


treat  employers  as  if  they  were  a  parcel  of  men  who  were  bent 
on  grinding' down  the  labourer ;  but  let  them  remember  that  l 
the  tenant  farmer  had  to  compete  with  the  whole  world,  aid 
that  therefore  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  agricultural  labourer  what  they  might  consider 
to  be  his  due  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Secretary,  having  risen  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man, expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
Society's  object,  and  its  claims  to  the  support  even  of  land-    , 
owners  and  farmers. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  his 
pledging  himself  in  any  way  to  the  principle  of  unions,  seeisg 
that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  ot  the  working  of 
nudes'  unions.  He  also  opposed  the  notion  that  landlords  and 
tenants  have  no  sympathy  with  labourers,  by  remarking  that 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  three  classes  to  meet  to- 
gether to  discuss  what  is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  labourer*. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  put  Canon  Girdlestone  1 
resolutions  seriatim. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  being  about  to  submit  the  second  resolutbo, 

Mr.  Pease  contended  that  the  most  desirable  course  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  digest  a  scheme, 
and  report  to  a  future  meeting ;  and  moved  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Craig  seconded  the  amendment. 

After  a  rather  warm  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Baiter 
Lengley  and  Mr.  Beales  supported  the  original  resolution  and 
Sir  £.  Lechmere  the  amendment,  the  latter  was  put  and 
rejected,  the  numbers  being  24  for  the  amendment  and  29 
against  it. 

The  original  resolution  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  follow- 
ing amended  form :  "  That,  as  one  means  of  raising  the 
agricultural  labourer  from  his  present  depressed  condition,  it 
is  desirable  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  of  Agrieal- 
tural  Labourers*  Unions." 

The  next  resolution  was,  after  some  conversation  as  to  it* 
precise  wording,  adopted  in  the  following  altered  shape: 
"  That  these  unions  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  ail 
possibility  of  violent  aggression  either  on  employers  or  fellov- 
workmen,  and  that  their  chief  object  shall  be  to  secure  a  tui 
remuneration  to  labour  in  proportion  to  skill,  ability,  ami 
industry." 

On  the  fourth  resolution  of  Canon  Girdlestone,  relating  ti- 
the appointment  of  a  committee  "  to  be  employed  in  formic;; 
the  above  societies,  &c."  Lord  Northbroo*  suggested  iLc 
iusertion  of  the  word  "  unpaid,"  in  order,  as  he  stated,  that 
agricultural  labourers  might  not  be  called  upon  for  expenses , 
but  Canon  Girdlestone  objected  to  the  suggestion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  principle  of  giving  a 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  the  matter  was  not  pressed. 

The  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted  in  the  following 
amended  terms :  "  That  a  committee  be  at  once  appointed  u> 
manage  the  details  for  organizing  the  above  unions,  and  to 
direct  and  superintend  their  work,  and  to  draw  up  a  codrcf 
rules  for  the  use  of  these  unions,  and  to  promote  in  all  no^Ue 
ways,  both  physical  and  moral,  the  improvement  at  the  agri- 
cultural labourer." 

The  fifth  and  last  resolution  of  Canon  Girdlestone,  hans^ 
reference  to  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  defraying  expenses,  a  as 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  then  proposed  his  resolution  relating 
to  education.  A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  took  piaor, 
chiefly  between  thehon.  member  and  Lord  Northbrook,  as  to 
the  precise  wording  of  the  resolution,  the  noble  lord  contend- 
ing that  it  was  not  desirable  for  the  Conference  to  pledge  itself 
te  Professor  Fawcett's  views  as  to  the  period  when  eoucstica 
should  be  given,  and  moved/as  a  rider,  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  se- 
conding, the  addition  of  the  words,  "  or  by  adopting  sow 
equivalent  legislation" ;  but  these  words,  which  were  in  fad 
proposed  to  he  added  after  the  resolution  had  been  carried, 
were  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  the  resolution  a4 
passed  stood  as  follows;— "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
ference the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unsatisfactory  and  depressed  until  their  education 
is  secured,  by  compelling  children  under  IS  years  of  age  to  at- 
tend school  so  many  hours  a-week." 

The  proceedings,  which  were  very  prolonged,  occupying 
about  four  hours,  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  u* 
Chairman. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDBEN  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  discussion  meeting  of  the  Framlingham  Farmers' 
Club,  held  on  Monday,  March  9th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Herman  Biddell  on  "  The  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Agriculture,  socially  and  economically  considered." 
Mr.  F.  S.  Corrance,  M.P.,  the  president  of  the  club,  was  in 
the  chair. 
The  Chairman  haying  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer, 
"Mr.  HsuMAif  Biddell  said  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time 
the  subject  of  employment  of  women  and  children  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  agricultural  education  was  to  be  the  title  of 
a  lecture  for  another  evening's  meeting.  Education  was  a 
rcry  wide  field  for  debate.  Employment  of  children  without 
relation  to  it  admitted  of  very  little  discussion,  and  he  there- 
fore asked  them  to  make  all  due  allowance  if  he  did  not  ad- 
here so  strictly  to  the  subject  set  down  to  him  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Noticing  the  agitation  as  to  education 
which  had  arisen,  and  the  imputations  cast  upon  agricultural 
districts  as  to  the  state  of  the  population,  and  observing  that 
some  of  the  charges  were  not  ill-founded,  as  the  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  and  the  subsequent  passing  of  the 
Agricultural  Gang?  Act  proved,  he  said  they  might  expect 
attempts  to  include  agriculture  in  the  application  01  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Factory  Act.  What  was  wanted  was  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  work- 
ing; man  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to  arrive  at  this  the  Com- 
mission originally  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  gangs  was  still  extending  its  inquiries.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  was  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women,  in  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  modifications,  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  could  be  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  such  employment,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
better  education  of  such  children.  The  allusion  to  "  excessive 
labour "  as  applied  to  women  and  children  engaged  in  farm- 
work  did  not,  it  occurred  to  him,  call  up  feelings  of  hardship 
and  oppression,  inasmuch  as  the  women  he  had  seen  employed 
hi  agriculture  appeared  to  come  when  they  liked,  leave  off 
when  they  liked,  and  do  Just  the  amount  of  work  they  seemed 
to  find  most  agreeable.  Excessive  labour,  except  under  a  gang- 
master,  was  an  expression  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  any 
boy  he  ever  met  with  employed  on  the  land.  TheFactory  Act  was 
passed  to  secure  to  the  operatives  of  the  crowded  centres  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Midland  districts  shorter  hours  of  labour  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  amount  of  rest  necessary  to  maintain 
me,  and  of  affording  time  to  educate  the  rising  generation.  It 
was  certain  that  the  duration  of  life  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts was  very  short  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  southern 
agricultural  counties.  A  recent  return  of  the  registrar-general 
gave  the  deaths  per  thousand  thus ;  Leeds,  Bradford, "and  Bir- 
mingham, 24;  Sheffield,  25;  Manchester,  29;  Salford,  S3; 
vhile  in  Suffolk,  according  to  Mr.  White,  it  was  only  18}. 
The  official  report  for  1851  of  the  census  gave  the  average 
duration  of  life  in  Manchester  25,  and  in  Surrey  45.  How 
much  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  densely  packed  dwell- 
ings, want  of  fresh  air,  proper  sanitary  accommodation,  and 
pure  water  incidental  to  populous  cities,  and  how  much  was 
the  result  of  close  confinement  and  unhealthy  employment 
attending  the  life  of  an  operative  in  cotton,  iron,  and  woollen 
manufacture,  was  a  matter  of  question.  In  Manchester  not 
half  the  children  bom  reach  the  age  of  six,  hence  thev  must 
not  charge  a  system  of  labour  with  the  onus  of  shortening  the 
average  duration  of  life  when  the  enormous  per-centage  of 
deaths  at  a  very  early  age  pointed  to  causes  incidental  to 
Crowded  cities,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  employment  in  which 
tjte  working  classes  were  engaged;  nor  must  it  be  expected 
Jjjat  the  operation  of  restrictive  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  Fac- 
Jftry  Act  would  equalize  the  death  rate.  What  effect  attended 
*?c  introduction  of  the  Factory  Act  to  these  places,  if  any,  he 
**d  not  know.  There  was,  however,  still  a  great  difference  be- 
*een  the  duration  of  life  in  Manchester  and  that  in  the  agjri- 
5jjtural  counties.  He  supposed  some  had  an  idea  that  byin- 
*Wucing  a  modification  of  the  Factory  Act  into  the  employ- 


ment of  children  in  agriculture  the  difference  might  be  made  stil 
greater.  That  was  the  question,  or  one  part  of  it,  that  they  had  to 
consider.  They  who  lived  in  the  country  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  field  work,  if  not  an  intellectual 
employment,  was  at  least  healthy — (Hear,  hear,)— but  others 
thought  differently.  They  were  not  charged  with  suffocating 
their  little  boys  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room, 
injuring  their  bodies  by  hours  of  labour  in  one  position  pro- 
longed beyond  their  powers  to  endure ;  but  they  were  charged, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  encouraging  a  system  which  acted 
just  in  a  contrary  way.  Women  and  children  in  gangs  were 
said  to  be  dragged  miles  to  labour,  drenched  with  ram,  and 
worked  beyond  their  powers  of  endurance.  But  an  Act  was 
passed  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  put  an  end  to  all  this,  and 
they  might  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  as  a  clause  in 
the  instructions  to  the  assistant  commissioners,  alluding  to 
private  gangs,  pointed  to  further  legislation,  and  from  private 

rgs  to  individual  labour,  the  words  used  might  prepare  them 
an  extended  application  of  the  Factory  Act,  unless  by 
speaking  out  honestly  and  audibly  they  could  show  it  was  un- 
necessary or  inapplicable  to  agricultural  labourers.  The  eleven 
questions  concentrated  on  the  point  whether  the  hours  of  la- 
bour, the  age  at  which  the  labour  commences,  and  the  rest 
and  refreshment  during  those  hours,  needed  to  be  under  Go- 
vernment regulation  for  women  and  boys  and  girls  employed 
in  agriculture.  Apart  from  the  gang  system,  which  had  already 
been  dealt  with,  and  apart  from  the  question  of  education,  he 
unconditionally  answered  "  it  is  not?'  First,  as  to  women, 
provided  there  was  a  family  and  that  family  had  enough  to 
live  upon  without  the  wife's  earnings,  no  doubt  it  was  very 
much  the  best— the  cottage  would  be  better  managed  and  the 
house  more  comfortable— that  the  wife  should  not  go  to  field- 
work.  In  cases  where  there  was  no  family,  and  where  by  a 
little  neighbourly  help  and  short  hours  the  wife  could  add  a 
little  to  the  husband's  earnings  even  when  there  was  a  family, 
those  earnings  came  very  acceptable.  He  knew  cases  where 
the  families  were  not  small  and  the  domestic  matters  well 
ordered,  and  vet  the  wife  was  out  at  field-work  pretty  often. 
Then,  again,  it  was  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  that 
the  open-air  labour,  the  company  in  the  field,  the  change,  the 
gossip,  might  entice  those  away  from  home  whose  presence 
there  would  save  more  than  their  earnings  amounted  to.  These 
were  varied  circumstances  to  which  no  law  as  to  hours  of  la- 
bour could  be  adjusted,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  legislation 
applied  to  adult  labour,  either  male  or  female,  should  be  called 
for  by  urgent  necessity  and  nothing  less.  He  could  only  look 
at  this  matter  as  a  question  for  the  employed  to  settle,  and 
they  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  their  own  position 
ana  the  inducements  which  the  employment  at  hand  offered  at 
the  time.  This  applied  to  adult  women ;  how  far  it  would  be 
advisable  to  discountenance  the  employment  of  girls  under  20 
in  field  labour  was  another  question.  The  remuneration  now 
commanded  for  indoor  servants  from  !  under-dairy  maid  to 
superior  cook,  left  no  necessity  for  providing  the  daughters  of 
the  labouring  population  with  other  sources  of  employment. 
He  almost  thought  they  were  wrong  in  giving  outdoor  work 
to  that  class  at  all.  As  to  boys,  more  was  to  be  said.  He 
did  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  a  boy  should  not  be 
prohibited  from  working  before  he  was  a  certain  age  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  period  for  education ;  the  question  of 
excessive  labour  and  long  distances  travelled  to  the  place  of 
work  were  dealt  with  under  the  public-gang-system  regula- 
tions, and  the  question  remained  ox  private  gangs  and  employ- 
ment in  the  crow-field  or  the  cattle-shed.  He  admitted  the 
private  gang  system  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  said,  however 
many  children  a  farmer  might  set  one  of  his  men  to  look  to, 
he  did  not  lose  the  responsibility  every  man  had  or  ought  to 
have  towards  those  in  his  employ,  and  unless  unusually 
callous  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  he  would  be  as  careful  of 
their  welfare  as  for  those  who  fed  his  sheep  or  milked  his 
oows.  He  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  suggested  to  the  Commiasioners  the  deair- 
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ability  of  applying  legislative  interference  to  the  boys  who 
were  employed  in  keeping  rooks,  tending  sheep,  cleaning  beet- 
root, or  leading  horses.  These  were  the  M  radons  processes" 
mostly  carried  on  by  boys,  and  he  confessed  he  could  not  see 
where  the  law  could  step  in  and  mend  the  position  of  the  boy 
who  was  thus  employed  by  enacting  measures  of  restriction 
on  liia  behalf.  That  there  were  masters  who  were  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  humanity  in  their  vocation  as  in  others  he  did  not 
deny,  but  he  could  not  clearly  see  where  the  law  could  supply 
by  force  what  their  better  feelings  ought  to  provide.  Would 
the  Factory  Act  or  any  extension  of  it*  principles  compel  the 
farmer  to  bay  the  boy  a  mackintosh  or  cork-soled  boots  P 
They  might  say  that  to  clean  roots  all  day  for  sheep  might  be 
the  most  certain  preparation  for  future  days  of  the  dullest  in- 
tellect, and  that  no  chance  for  brightening  the  brains  could 
come  to  one  who  was  so  employed ;  but  he  was  afraid  no  com- 
mission would  be  able  to  suggest  anything  by  way  of  improve- 
ment through  the  hand  of  the  law.  The  "  excessive  labour" 
charge  had,  however,  very  recently  been  publicly  reiterated. 
He  admitted  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  the  custom  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  it  was  said  boys  were  kept  at  work 
frightening  crows  for  16  hours  out  of  £4 ;  but  he  knew  some- 
thing of  Suffolk  boys  and  Suffolk  birds.  There  was  a  colony 
rooks  pretty  close  to  his  house,  and  he  had  a  pretty  numerous 
staff  to  defend  bis  crops  from  their  depredations,  but  he  never 
knew  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  battle  between 
them  to  last  from  four  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night. 
Gloucestershire  rooks  must  be  very  *  early  birds.'*  Birds  in 
Bast  Suffolk  did  not  commence  operations  before  it  was  light, 
nor  carry  on  the  habits  of  theft  after  dark ;  but  as  this  came 
on  the  authority  of  a  very  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  J.  Eraser, 
one  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  it  was,  of  course,  entitled 
to  some  consideration.  Excellent  men  were,  however,  occa- 
sionally misinformed,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  was 
a  little  latitude  to  be  allowed  for  on  this  occasion,  and  as  the 
statement  was  supplemented  by  information  from  the  same 
authority  to  the  effect  that  "  it  was  considered  necessary  for 
boys  to  be  in  the  field  from  the  first  thing  after  sunrise  and  to 
remain  in  the  field  till  sundown,"  these  16  hours,  according  to 
clock  time  of  year,  and  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the 
science  of  arithmetic  to  the  statement,  would  be  reduced  by 
some  five  or  six  hours.  Then  the  heard  of  boys  of  11  being 
at  work  with  horses  14  hours.  He  did  not  know  what  a 
Gloucestershire  11-year-old  boy  was  like  as  to  size  and  physical 
capabilities,  but  boys  of  eleven  did  not  clean  horses  and 
manage  a  lull-sized  horse  in  a  hay-cart  in  Suffolk ;  the  boys 
were  too  small  and  the  horses  too  big  in  these  parts.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  it  was  admitted  that  these  instances  were 
"  exceptional"  and  "  solitary,"  and  he  did  not  think  such  should 
be  put  forth  to  describe  a  general  practice.  That  future  gener- 
ations of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  to  be  exactly  like  the 
majority  of  the  present  he  was  not  quite  persuaded.  Farmers 
as  a  body  did  not  always  do  the  best  by  the  little  boys  they 
had  about  them.  He  did  not  think  the  extension  of  the  Fac- 
tory Act  would  make  them  a  bit  better  in  that  respect,  but  a 
little  thought  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  might  improve 
matters  vastly.  They  were  differently  situated  to  trades  and 
professions.  If  a  boy  went  to  a  farmer,  and  he  put  him  to 
plough  for  a  year  or  two,  he  made  sad  havoc  with  the  drilling 
and  horse-hoeing  through  his  inexperience  in  laying  a  level 
stetch  j  but  the  moment  he  could  do  the  thing  as  it  should  be 
done  (in  the  meantime  having  spoilt  the  mouths  and  tempers 
of  half-a-dozen  good  horses)  he  immediately  started  on  his 
owif  account,  and  became  the  servant  of  the  first  man  who 
would  give  him  Is.  8d.  more  than  his  old  master.  In  trades, 
the  master  secured  to  himself,  by  agreement,  some  years  of 
service  after  the  boy  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  very  encouraging  for  a  man  to  take  a  boy, 
teach  him  to  plough,  and  then,  when  he  was  of  some  use,  see 
him  start  off  for  some  other  sphere,  only  to  leave  the  plough- 
handle  vacant  for  the  next  to  try  his  hand  on ;  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  let  the  labourers'  boys  speek, 
move,  and  think  at  a  pace  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
speed  of  any  other  mortal  this  side  the  Tweed.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  boy  who  was  bred  and  born  in  an  agricultural 
district  should  not  be  as  intellectual  as  boys  who  were  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  busy  din  of  a  commercial  city,  and  he  in- 
stanced the  case  of  a  boy  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
crafty  groom  who  had  learned  to  meet  the  curse  of  Adam  by 
wringing  the  sweat  out  of  the  brow  of  his  help,  instead  of  out 


of  his  own.  They  laid  that  was  a  u  smart  boy ;"  sad  if  the 
master  would  take  the  same  pains  with  each  individual  boy, 
whether  he  was  a  tender  of  cows,  a  feeder  of  pigs,  or  s  jack- 
of-all-tradea  in  the  farm-yard,  he  also  would  be  a  "  mart  boy." 
Let  them  impress  on  the  boys  that  no  such  thoughtless  answer 
as  "  don't  know"  and  "  can't*  would  be  allowed ;  make  then 
speak  sharp  the  moment  they  were  spoken  to,  answer  the 
moment  they  were  called,  and  run  the  moment  they  were 
wanted.  Take  care  that  they  would  have  tins  dona,  and  pool 
at  certain  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience— not  the  ash  stick, 
or  the  box  on  the  eass— probably  that  had  been  tried  at  home: 
but  give  the  boy  to  understand  that  unless  he  imbibed  ant. 
ness  he  would  be  sent  the  first  long  errand  on  foot  thai  toned 
up,  or  when  the  other  boys  were  gone  home  he  would  haie  to 
stay  at  work  half-an-hour  alone,  and  recollect  that  a  well- 
judged  word  of  praise  went  a  long  way  with  a  being  to  whoa 
such  words  were  rare.  Two  bright  penny-pieces  to  a  W 
whose  only  assets  were  a  pocket-knife,  a  whip-stick,  and  i 
copy  of  Watts'  hymns,  were  a  wonderful  inducement  to  do  a 
job  quickly  and  carefully.  Some  would  be  grateful  and  repay 
them  for  the  trouble.  Perhaps  he  had  a  weakness  for  hots, 
and  was  apt  to  take  the  bright  view  of  a  troublesome  trath- 
they  would  think  so  when  he  said  he  had  nine  on  one  fern  of 
about  270  acres.  On  these  he  had  practised  the  system  iv 
had  recommended ;  and  if  he  had  some  full  of  mischief ,  tone 
stupid,  and  others  careless,  if  some  were  idle  and  others  better 
disposed  to  work,  if  they  were  no  better  than  boys  difenstlj 
treated,  he  knew  they  were  brighter,  more  useful,  quicker,  avi 
far  more  obliging  than  they  were  before  he  paid  any  atteatios 
to  them.  He  did  not  believe  they  required  to  pat  wits  into 
the  heads  of  their  rustics,  so  much  as  they  wanted  to  make 
those  wits  work,  which  they  were  already  possessed  of.  Alike 
attention  paid  to  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  the  boy  whet 
under  the  control  of  the  master  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
address  and  conduct  of  the  lad.  The  habit  of  usine  bad 
language,  cruelty,  prevarication,  and  deceit  shoald  be  shows 
in  their  true  light,  and  on  detection  a  master  shoald  seriously, 
firmly,  but  calmly  explain  the  consequences  of  sack  habits, 
The  words  of  an  earnest,  dispassionate  man  had  a  powrM 
influence  for  good  on  a  lad  to  whom  the  oath  sad  the  ass 
stick  were  the  common  means  used  to  impress  new  ideas  ob 
his  mind.  He  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  the  perwjatl 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  master ;  and,  turning  toedacalks. 
while  saying  God  forbid  that  he  should  raise  a  finger  to  re- 
tard the  efforts  of  those  who  wished  to  extend  to  the  meanest 
agricultural  labourer  the  blessing  of  a  knowledge  of  hovio 
write,  he  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  sansuine  expedi- 
tions indulged  in  by  those  who  looked  for  a  Millennium  of  in- 
telligence, elevation,  and  improvement  by  compulsory  edacatws 
were  not  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  commenoed  the  late 
legislation  as  to  agricultural  gangs,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  m 
his  efforts,  and  only  hoped  he  would  carry  them  fnrtiier, 
though  by  carrying  them  to  the  quarter  he  (Mr.  Biddeil)  al- 
luded to,  his  lordship  would  not  be  popular.  TcroagbonttK 
country  a  practice  was  universal,  compared  to  which  in  it* 
yearly  sesults  in  evil  effects  the  gang  system  was  hst  a  ham- 
less  triviality ;  but  he  was  afraid  exen  the  seal  of  Lord  Shams- 
bury  would  shrink  from  the  task  of  subjecting  the  gleaner to 
the  regulation  of  legislative  enactment.  In  conclusion  *"• 
Biddellsaid  he  thought  legislation  not  uncalled  for  in  its  ap- 

{ilication  to  the  gang  system.  Legislation  applied  to  adan 
emale  labour  he  believed  absolutely  unnecessary  sad  aacalW 
for.  Government  restriction  in  the  employment  of  ^ JJ«JI 
and  private  gangs,  and  the  "various  processes''  slladed  to, 
was  equally  superfluous  for  purposes  otherwise  than  W 
education ;  how  far  it  was  necessary  on  that  account  tactr 
discussion  in  January  should  have  determined. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Steaks  introduced  a  labouring  man  sand 
Barker,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Brandeston,  who  had  w 
a  gang-master  and  had  brought  up  a  large  family.  Mj 
had  always  sent  them  out  to  work,  ana  yet  had  giren  them  u 
an  education  so  that  they  could  write,  read,  and  cipher. 

Barker,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Steam,  ** 
he  had  six  children.  They  went  to  work  when  tfcj 
were  seven  years  old  in  the  regular  way.  In  reply  to  tt* 
question  What  kind  of  work  P  he  said,  "  Anything  thstras*  J 
the  way."  He  first  sent  them  to  an  infant  school  and  paw 
2Jd.  a-week  each  for  their  schooling.  After  they  beg*B  » 
work,  when  they  were  seven,  he  sent  them  to  tchoo.  on  u* 
days  that  there  was  no  work  for  them.    In  rep(y  to  Hie  1  re* 
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dent  he  said  the  wages  of  a  child  of  seven  were  3d.  per  day, 
and  the  children  earned  enough  in  the  summer  to  find  them 
bread. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  How  would  it  have  been  if  they  had  not 
worked  P 

Barker  ;  I  should  hate  had  to  send  them  to  Wickham 
(the  Workhouse). 

Mr.  Stearw.  Those  that  had  not  been  ont  till  they 
were  12  or  13,  were  they  then  as  useful  as  some  that  were 
younger? 

Barker  :  I  had  some  that  did  not  begin  till  they  were  13, 
but  I  don't  want  any  more  of  them — they  were  too  much 
afraid  of  their  hands.  In  reply  to  the  President  he  said  the 
children's  wages  rose  a  penny  a-day  for  each  >ear  they  were 
above  seven,  so  that  at  ten  the  wages  were  6d.  a-day.  Girls 
at  ten  looked  for  more  than  the  boys,  because  when  it  was  a 
little  wet  they  could  not  expect  to  make  so  much  time  as  the 
boys,  and  they  always  looked  to  pay  more  for  them  than  the 
boys. 

The  President  :  You  give  the  girls  more  because  they 
don't  earn  so  much  P 

Barker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bashes  :  It  is  to  keep  the  gang  together? 

Mr.  Biddell  asked  how  the  boys  kept  up  their  education 
after  they  went  to  work  ? 

Baekee  said  his  boy  bought  a  copy  book  with  copies  in  it, 
and  wrote  "  of  a  night."  The  first  school  he  sent  them  to  was 
a  dame's  school,  where  he  paid  2\&.  a-week,  and  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Austin's  school  where  he  paid  Id.  a-week ;  but  if  they 
were  at  work  iu  the  fields  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  they 
could  not  go  to  school  in  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Jsatireson  said  Mr.  Biddell  had  certainly  made 
out  a  very  strong  case  that  legislation  would  be  advantageous 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  juvenile  labour  in  agricul- 


ture. He  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  stolid  stupidity  of  the 
boys,  which  surely  would  be  rectified  by  their  being  sent  to 
school. 

Mr.  D.  Smith,  jun.,  also  spoke  with  reference  to  educa- 
tion, observing;  that  there  was  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  to  educate  their  children.  He 
had  lately  met  one  or  two  who  had  said,  "  I  can't  let  my 
children  go  to  work,  because  I  wish  them  to  go  to  school  a 
little  longer,"  and  he  thought  no  legislation  was  required  on 
the  subject. 

The  President  spoke  at  some  length,  but  also  upon  the 
educational  question,  using  arguments  against  compulsory 
education  which  have  been  again  and  again  reported  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Biddell,  in  replying  remarked  on  the  circumstance 
that  every  speaker  had  alluded  to  the  branch  of  the  subject — 
education— which  he  had  himself  avoided,  it  having  been 
Jully  discussed  in  January.  Referring  to  Mr.  JeaJFreson'3  re- 
marks, he  asked  him  if  the  life  of  children  in  manufacturing 
districts  was  as  good  as  that  of  those  in  agricultural  districts, 
how  was  it  that  the  average  length  of  life  was  25  in  Man- 
chester, and  in  the  rural  districts  it  was  45  P  He  also  asked 
whether  Mr.  Jeaffreson  could  say  that  the  deaths  under  6  in 
Manchester  were  not  far  greater  than  in  the  coun-try  ? 
Mr.  Jeajereson  quite  agreed   that  they  were  probablv 

;  larger  in  Manchester,  out  asked  what  they  were  in  the  agricul- 

I  tarsi  districts,  that  they  might  make  a  comparison,  as  he  be- 
lieved they  would  find  the  deaths  in  the  rural  districts  larger 

I  than  they  expected. 

Mr.  Biddell  thought  12  quite  soon  enough  for  a  boy  to  go 

I  on  to  the  laud,  but  whether  his  parents  could  spare  his  earn- 

1  ings  till  that  time  was  another  question. 

j      votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  president  concluded 

I  the  proceedings. 


MESSRS.  J.  &  F.  HOWARD  v.  MESSRS.   BANSOMES   AND    SIMS. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dispute  between  these  two 
firms  was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  who  lias  just  issued 
the  subjoined  decision  : 

Whereas  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
addressed  to  me  the  undersigned  William  fairbairn,  of  the 
City  of  Manchester,  engineer. — London,  December  5, 1807.— 
William  Fairbairn,  esquire,  Dear  Sir, — A  question  has  arisen 
which  has  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  undersigned,  relating 
to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  public  papers  on  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Prizes.  We  have  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  and  you  will 
confer  a  favour  upon  us  if  you  would  consent  to  occupy  that 
position.  We  believe  the  question  involved  to  be  so  simple, 
that  very  little  of  your  time  would  be  required  should  yon  do 
us  the  favour  to  act.  Trusting  that  you  will  oblige  us  by 
doing  ao,  and  that  you  will  name  an  early  day  on  which  you 
would  allow  us  to  meet  you  in  London,  we  are,  yours  faithfully, 
Bansomes  &  Sims,  Jab.  &  Feed.  Howard, 

Orwell  Works,  Ipswich.  Britannia  Works,  Bedford. 

And  whereas  the  dispute  between  Messrs.  James  and 
Frederick  Howard  and  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims  relates  to 
a  paragraph  published  in  the  Morning  Star  and  other  papers 
by  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims,  which  paragraph,  according 
to  Messrs.  James  and  Frederick  Howard,  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  the  public  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  the  re- 
spective merits  of  these  firms  as  engineers.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  question  :— 

u  Paris  Exhibition :  The  Mowing  special  awards  have  been 
made  to  English  and  American  firms  who  took  part  in  the 
great  agricultural  Exhibition  at  the  Island  of  Billanconrt  :— 

"First  Grand  Prize  to  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims,  of 
Ipswich.  Second  ditto  to  Messrs.  James  and  Frederick 
Howard  of  Bedford.  Third  ditto  to  Mr.  M'Cormick. 
fourth  ditto  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Markham,  for  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  cultivation  of  quinine  into  British  India.  Second- 
jKss  prizes,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal' and  an  obiet  d'art, 
h*ve  been  awarded^to  Messrs.  Walter  Wood  and^  Company, 


.  Smyth  and  Company  of  Peasenhall,  and  Messrs.  Gar- 
*Ht  and  Sons,  of  Leiston.  English  subjects,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  receive  foreign  decoration*,  a  special  silver  medal 


has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Head,  one  of  the  partners  of 
Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims,  who  are  the  only  English  manu- 
facturers thus  honoured  at  Billaucourt." 

Now  I,  the  said  William  Fairbairn,  having  taken  upon  myself 
the  said  reference,  and  having  heard  the  statements  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  and  it  appearing  that  although  Messieurs 
Bansomes  and  Sims  first  were  placed  on  the  list  entitling  them 
to  a  grand  prize,  yet  that  Messieurs  James  and  Frederick 
Howard  were  also  ou  the  same  list,  and  entitled  to  a  similar 
grand  prize  as  Messieurs  Bansomes  and  Sims,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  both  firms  were  on  perfect  equality  as  respects  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  that  no  priority  or  superiority  was  implied  or 
intended  to  be  implied  by  the  placing  of  one  name  before  the 
other ;  and  I  find  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  expression  in  the 

Saragraph,  "First  grand  prize  to  Messieurs  Bansomes  and 
ims  of  Ipswich,  second  ditto  to  Messieurs  James  and  Frederick 
Howard  of  Bedford,"  and  to  which  expression  Messieurs  James 
and  Frederick  Howard  object,  is  ambiguous  and  improper,  inas- 
much as  the  words  "  first"  and  "  second"  might  give  to  the 
reader  of  them  an  erroneous  impression  of  superiority  in 
Messieurs  Bansomes  and  Sims,  whereas  both  the  said  firms  are 
on  an  equality  with  regard  to  the  grand  prizes  awarded.  I  am 
further  of  opinion  that  the  words  objected  to  were  used  inad- 
vertently by  Messieurs  Bansomes  and  Sims,  and  not  with"  any 
intention  to  mislead  or  to  claim  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
As  witness  my -hand  this  twenty«seventh  day  of  March, 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 

Wm.  Fairbairn. 
Signed  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Charleswood,  solicitor, 
Manchester. 


to  the  editor  oe  the  mark  lane  express. 
Sir, — To  explain  Mr.  Fairbairn's  concluding  remarks,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  that  before  we  consented  to  refer  the 
question  to  arbitration,  we  asked  Messrs.  Bansome  to  admit 
or  deny  the  authorship  of  the  paragraph  we  complained 
of.  They  at  once  admitted  having  supplied  it  to  the  daily 
papers.  We  are,  yours  most  respectfully, 

James  and  Fred.  Howard. 
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THE     CULTIVATION    OP    THE    POTATO. 

[TBANSLmP  NLOX  TOX  raarcn.] 


1 .  Bo  not  take  up  the  late  potatoes  until  the  end  of  October ; 
that  is,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  the  early  potatoes  should  be  taken  up 
towards  the  end  of  September.  A  longer  time  in  the  earth 
would  cause  them  to  germinate  prematurely,  which  must,  above 
all,  be  avoided. 

8.  Immediately  after  raisin?,  spread  and  leave  upon  the 
ground  for  at  least  a  month  those  that  are  intended  for  plant- 
ing, in  order  to  make  them  turn  green  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  light,  taking  care  however  to  more  them  many  times, 
and  to  shelter  them  from  frost  if  it  should  intervene.  This 
process,  which  I  pointed  out  first  in  1855  in  a  notice  of  the 
2nd  of  January,  has  been  constantly  practised  with  success — 
especially  by  M.  E.  R.  Gautier,  a  distinguished  horticulturist 
of  Paris,  to  whom  I  had  personally  given  this  notice,  and  who, 
two  or  three  years  after,  circulated  in  hit  own  name  this  pro- 
cess, forgetting,  without  doubt,  from  whom  he  received  it. 

4.  After  iiaving  thus  made  the  tubers  green,  they  should  be 
taken  to  a  dry  place,  and  laid  upon  rough  hnrdles,  instead  of 
putting  them  in  heaps.  These  hurdles,  made  of  the  boughs  of 
trees,  are  for  farmers  mnch  more  ready  and  economical  for  use 
than  the  boxes  with  glass  covers  invented  since  by  M.  Gautier, 
and  they  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful,  in  laying  them  on,  to  leave  an  interval  between  them, 
by  means  of  three  small  supports  of  wood,  in  order  that  the 
air  and  light  may  circulate  and  that  the  tubers  may  be  re- 
moved by  hand. 

6.  In  order  to  retard  the  germination  of  the  potatoes  in- 
tended cither  for  planting  or  consumption,  they  should  be  fre- 
quently moved  to  change  the  direction  of  the  sap,  which  always 
tends  to  flow  towards  the  eyes,  which  by  the  position  of  the 
tubers  are  found  placed  underneath.  By  these  frequent  re- 
movals of  the  tubers  we  alter  the  direction  of  the  sap  for  the 
moment  from  its  natural  course — that  is,  the  vertical  one.  I 
have  explained  at  length  these  Beveral  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, germination,  and  circulation  of  tne  sap  in  the  paper 
which  I  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sorbonne  in  March,  l8o4. 

6.  With  this  precaution,  always  in  places  free  from  moisture, 
we  may  also  preserve  potatoes  by  mixing  them  with  the  ashes 
of  a  lime-kiln  or  of  a  bread-oven,  or  with  cinders.  We  thus 
prevent  the  fermentation  and  special  change  that  is  so  often 
produced  after  the  crop  is  taken  up. 

7.  For  planting,  we  can  perfectlv  preserve  the  potatoes  by 
laying  them,  immediately  after  raising  the  crops,  in  trenches 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  covering  them  with  earth  strongly 
rammed  down.  At  that  depth,  they  will  not  germinate  if  the 
operation  is  properly  performed. 

8.  As  for  the  potatoes  intended  for  consumption,  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  avoid  laying  them  up  moist.  They  should 
be  plunged  iuto  a  lime-wash  strongly  salted,  prepared  in  a 
kieve.  The  tubers  are  placed  in  a  hand-basket,  and  dipped 
several  times  in  the  cold  liquid,  and  then  spread  to  dry  before 
laying  them  up.  The  light  ooat  of  lime  and  salt  which  covers 
them,  preserves  them  from  fermentation  and  prevents  them 
from  decaying.  This  preparation  is  also  excellent  for  those 
tubers  intended  for  planting ;  but  it  should  be  applied  before 
any  appearance  of  germination,  and  therefore  immediately  after 
the  harvest,  because  the  contact  of  the  lime-wash  with  the 
potato  sprouts  makes  them  turn  yellow,  injures,  and  may  even 
destroy  them. 

9.  Employ  for  seed  the  potatoes  of  autumnal  or  February 
planting,  very  ripe,  whole,  and  of  a  medium  size,  and  take  care 
to  place  the  crown  upwards.  The  shoots  of  the  crown  are  the 
most  numerous,  vigorous,  early,  and  productive.  The  re- 
versing of  the  tubers  in  the  ground  retards  and  opposes  the 
natural  development  of  the  germs. 

10.  In  soils  of  a  moderate  quality  I  have  obtained  good 
crops  by  employing  large  potatoes  for  seed ;  but,  in  a  good 
toll,  they  throw  out  steins  of  too  great  vigour,  which  attract  to 
them  a  portion  of  the  sap  that  ought  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
tubers,  the  size  of  which,  if  not  the  number,  is  reduced 


thereby.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  catting  the  large 
tubers  in  two  and  across,  and  afterwards  dividing  the  crown  in 
two.  The  lower  part  of  the  tubers  bearing  the  latest,  less 
vigorous,  and  least-productive  germs,  often  filiform  (volgirfj 
caUed/tfjKffto),  should  be  reserved  for  consumption.  Whenn 
divide  the  tubers,  it  should  be  done  at  least  a  month  before 
planting,  in  order  that  the  wound,  in  drying,  msy  form  a  fori 
crust,  which  preserves  the  pulp  from  decay  and  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

11.  If,  instead  of  giving  the  small  potatoes  to  the  cattle,  w 
wish  to  utilize  them  for  planting,  there  are  two  ways  of  ob- 
taining from  them  large  results.  If  the  plough  is  the  imple- 
ment of  culture,  we  plant  these  small  potatoes  (which  throw 
out  only  one  or  two  stems  and  two  or  three  tobera)  at  three 
inches  distance  in  the  rows.  In  gardens  where  the  spade  it 
employed  we  ought  to  plant  five  or  six  tubers  in  a  circle  of  J 
foot  diameter,  and  placing  three  or  four  in  the  centre.  Br 
this  means  we  obtain  a  cluster,  not  of  verv  vigorous  ita, 
but  yielding,  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  a  coosidmbie 
return.  This  second  method  of  planting  might  alio  he  prac- 
tised in  field-culture ;  but  it  is  necessary,  after  the  plongfa.  to 
harrow  the  land  well,  and  plant  with  a  dibble,  leaving  a  span 
of  at  least  a  foot  between  the  clusters  on  the  line.  The  pota- 
toes thus  obtained  should  be  used  for  consumption,  bat  eft 
for  reproduction. 

12.  Planting  should  be  done  as  much  as  possible  in  M 
that  has  beeniheavily  manured  for  the  previous  crop ;  in  pi- 
dens,  for  instance,  after  turnip  and  cabbages ;  in  the  fell, 
after  colza,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  beetroot,  &c. 

13.  Generally,  the  late  potatoes  are  planted  lat<? ;  bmtlu 
is  wrong.  They  should  be  planted  in  Feoruary,  like  the  earl,. 
ones.  The  late  ones,  requiring  more  time  to  aecompfoh  & 
the  phases  of  their  vegetation,  require  to  remain  longer  in  tic 
ground  than  the  others. 

14.  Planting  may  be  performed  advantageously  in  tie 
autumn ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  many  times  since  1852, 1  pre w 
the  fine  davs  in  February.  However,  of  these  two  period*,  W 
especially  in  the  autumn,  they  require  special  precautions. 

15.  For  planting  in  February,  and  in  default  of  a  Se!i 
sufficiently  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  we  ought  topie  n 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  a  first  very  deep  ploughing 
in  order  to  bring  up  a  bed  of  earth,  new  or  next  (bat  vegtullO 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  compact  land  we  ehail  p*. 
some  time  after,  several  strong  harrowing*,  in  order  to  pu- 
vcrize  the  earth.  We  then  manure  the  field,  and,  by  a  *hgu: 
ploughing,  just  cover  it. 

16.  At  the  time  of  planting  in  February  we  shall  giw  a 
fresh  ploughing,  not  very  deep,  in  order  to  leave  on  the  «?• 
face  of  the  soil  the  couch  of  new  earth,  and  to  preserve  on  £ 
the  manure.  It  is  this  earth  that  will  receive  the  benctt  u 
the  winter. 

17.  At  both  periods,  and  in  every  case,  the  lines  of  planta; 
ought  to  be  laid  out  with  spaces  of  one  metre  (about  1 1-Kw 
yard),  in  order  to  earth  up  strongly  during  the  winter,  to  prated 
the  seed-tubers  from  frost.  With  this  space,  also,  the  crops  ire 
much  more  abundant,  and  have  greater  chance  of  esespa? 
the  disease. 

18.  In  light,  dry  soils  and  on  lull  aides  we  plant  about  15 1  > 
18  centimetres  deep  (from  6  to  7  inches),  and  at  onocri«  r 
an  earthing-up  to  the  same  height,  with  the  earth  taiea  oa 
each  side  so  tnat  each  ridge  should  be  at  least  two  feet  **• 

19.  In  heavy  or  moist  land  we  plant  on  the  sarfso? « 
the  soil,  and  immediately  give  a  strong  earthing-up  to  u* 
height  of  25  to  30  centimetres  (9  four-fifths  to  11  fair-aft* 
inches),  which  ridges  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

20.  In  land  not  previously  manured  the  manure  msj  * 
applied  in  the  following  manner :  When  the  tubers  hare  t#> 
planted,  not  deeply  in  the  ground,  or  having  been  laid  on  uV 
surface  of  the  soil,  cover  them  over  with  a  sbjht  coating  * 
earth— say  two  or  three  inches;  then  with  a  fork  com  tM 
with  dung  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  reach  an  extent 
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equal  to  that  which  the  spreading  of  the  tubers  will  require ; 
then  ridge  it  up  as  is  directed  above.  The  manure  being  thus 
placed  ia  the  ndge,  between  two  earths  and  above  the  tubers, 
produces  the  best  effects.  On  several  public  occasions.  I  have 
explained  at  length  all  the  advantages  of  autumnal  planting, 
but  especially  of  February,  according  to  the  processes  again 
explained  here,  and  on  the  occasion  of  which  my  colleagues 
Messrs.  Bossen  and  A.  Pagny  cannot  contest  my  claim  of 
priority.  1  also  asked  on  the  14th  of  January,  1863,  that 
they  would  construct  a  plough  and  harrow  specially  for  this 
method  of  earthing-np,  which  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
nvention  of  M.  Pagny.  In  this  system  of  earthing-up,  the 
deep  furrow  by  which  each  ridge  is  flanked  forms  a  perfect 
open  drainage,  as  I  have  stated  iu  my  memoir.* 

21.  If  the  earthing-np  is  performed  with  the  plough  or  with 
an  ordinary  spade,  it  is  indispensable  that  two  men  should 
follow  with  a  hook  and  a  strong  rake  to  regulate  the  earthed- 
ap  surface. 

22.  There  is  still  another  means  of  manuring  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  and  which  generally  yields  good  results,  but  which 
is  opposed  to  the  rules  n  cience :  it  is  to  use  half  dung  and 
half  lime,  instead  of  either  of  these  manures  alone.  The 
formation  of  nitrates  which  takes  place  from  their  contact  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  their  good  effects.  We  may  also 
employ  with  great  advantage  a  compost  of  lime  and  earth  at 
the  time  of  earthing-up.  Before  doing  the  latter,  we  spread 
with  the  shovel  the  compost  upon  the  line  of  the  planting,  and 
earth-up  immediately  after.  The  lime  placed  thus  between 
two  earths,  does  it  not  absorb  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
tribute to  its  aeration,  its  pulverization,  and  its  warmth  P  If 
it  neutralises  the  action  of  the  abnormal  atmospheric  influence, 
to  trhich  I  kare  without  ceasing  attributed  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disease,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  success ; 
but  I  have  practised  this  process  extensively. 

23.  From  the  month  of  August,  1862,  and  many  times  since, 
I  hsve  also  advised  the  employment  of  ashes  not  washed,  or 
buck-ashes.  By  sowing  a  pinch  of  it,  upon  and  around  each 
tuber  at  the  moment  of  planting,  we  obtain  excellent  crops, 
and  frequently  escape  the  disease. 

U.  when  there  is  no  longer  fear  of  frost,  we  pull  down 
with  the  rake  or  fork  in  small  culture,  or  with  the  harrow  on 
the  large  scale,  about  half  the  winter  earthing,  the  mould  of 
which  is  pulverised  under  the  many  atmospheric  influences, 
and  which,  in  this  state,  is  ready  to  form  the  final  earthing. 
This  system  of  earthing  up  or  laying  in  ridges,  unearthing, 
and  re-earthing  is  equally  applicable  to  other  cultures,  above 
all  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  pulverisation,  aeration,  and 
warming  of  the  couch  in  which  vegetation  has  to  be  accom- 
plished— not  only  potatoes,  but  also  beet-root,  and  even  wheat, 
if  it  has  been  applied  previously,  at  the  end  of  summer  or  the 
commencement  of  autumn.  I  was  glad  to  see  it  adopted  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  North,  to  whom 
I  had  addressed  my  notices,  and  who  has  found  a  way  of  ap- 
plying it  with  great  success  with  different  plants.  In  his 
letters  M.  de  Kenneville  had  already  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
probation of  it,  as  well  as  of  my  advice  of  planting  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

25.  When  the  stalks  begin  to  pierce  the  soil,  and  not  when 
they  are  twenty  or  thirty  centimetres,  we  give  them  a  new  and 
last  earthing  up,  preceded  by  a  light  harrowiner.  It  is  then 
that  we  may,  after  having  mellowed  and  levelled  down  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  each  intermediate  trench,  sow  with 
great  advantage,  dwarf  haricots,  short  early  Dutch  carrots, 
turnips  of  different  kinds,  but  particularly  the  Flat  Early 
White  or  Red-necked,  the  Long  White  Des  Vertus,  the  Yel- 
low Scotch,  the  Violet-necked  Turnip,  very  good,  but  only 
^rheu  it  is  young.  We  may  also  plant  beet-roots,  either  for 
Yorage  or  the  table,  of  which  gooa  crops  may  be  obtained  by 
Catering  them  with  liquid  manure  made  with  human  excre- 
rnent  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  same  as  to  pttrin, 
*>f  it  is  too  strong.  It  is  with  this  manure,  the  most  fertilising 
°f  all,  and  with  purin,  spread  by  means  of  tons  of  watering, 
that  such  fine  crops  of  all  kinds  are  obtained,  in  the  departe- 
rocnts  of  the  North  particularly.  It  is  to  this  same  human 
waaure,  nearly  the  only  one,  with  the  urine  employed  by  the 
r'hinc**,  that  that  people  owes  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 

tt  *  Thie  method  of  planting  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
J-azy-bed"  system,  long  practised  in  Ireland,  and  with 
E^it  sneccss  on  their  undratned  lands. 


the  soil  which  yields  more  than  three  or  four  crops  of  differ- 
ent kinds  in  the  year.  The  day  in  which  the  purin  and  human 
manure  (faecal  matters  and  urine)  shall  be  intelligently  em- 
ployed in  all  the  works  of  cultivation  in  France,  the  general 
production  will  increase  (we  cannot  too  often  repeat  it)  in 
very  considerable  proportions,  which  the  most  competent  men 
have  estimated  at  one-third,  or  even  one-half  in  excess  of  what 
our  soil  now  yields. 

26.  Besides  the  very  great  advantages  of  early  earthing;  up, 
which  hastens  the  formation  and  development  of  the  tubers, 
and  leads  to  a  more  advanced  maturation  those  of  second 
formation— that  is  to  say,  developed  upon  the  tuberferous 
stems  under  the  soil,  the  appearance  of  which  it  stimulates— it 
has  that  not  less  important  one  of  admitting,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  the  production  of  an  excellent  intervening  crop  of 
alimentary  plants.  I  cannot  therefore  too  much  recommend 
this  process. 

27.  After  this  operation  it  is  good,  at  the  moment  the 
plants  are  about  to  flower,  to  cut  off  with  a  reaping-hook  the 
tops  of  the  stems  on  which  the  flowers  are  developed,  and 
afterwards  the  small  balls  that  contain  the  seeds.  The  sap 
that  they  would  have  uselessly  absorbed  will  be  useful  to  the 
tubers. 

28.  We  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  makes 
its  appearance.  In  the  plantations  of  autumn  and  February, 
executed  under  the  conditions  specified  above,  the  disease,  espe- 
cially after  two  or  three  years  of  regeneration  of  the  seed- 
tubers  by  a  longer  retention  in  the  ground  and  by  a  more  com- 
plete maturity  of  those  which  have  produced  them,  has  little 
or  no  action  upon  the  crop,  or  even  upon  the  exterior  vegeta- 
tion. In  my  culture  some  spots  show  themselves  upon  the 
leaves  only ;  but  neither  those  nor  the  stems  decay.  However, 
there  are  some  varieties  that  are  always  attacked  in  their 
leaves,  stalks,  and  tubers.  There  is  therefore,  as  I  have  said 
long  ago,  great  propriety  in  a  comparative  cultivation  of 
several  species  or  varieties,  in  order  to  preserve  for  seed  those 
that  succeed  best,  according  also  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

20.  I  liave  shown  two  methods  of  generally  preventing  the 
disease  from  reaching  the  tubers :  that  which  is  most  appli- 
cable to  small  culture  consists  in  strongly  heaping  the  earth 
round  each  cluster  of  potatoes,  towards  the  period  when  the 
disease  appears ;  the  other,  applicable  on  a  large  scale,  consists 
in  cutting  the  stems  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  very  sharp 
reaping-hook,  and  earth-up  afresh,beating  the  ridge  strongly — 
not  with  the  flat  of  the  spade,  which  would  be  too  tedious,  and 
can  be  only  practised  on  a  small  scale  j  but  by  passing  a  heavy 
roll  over  each  ridge,  or  over  two  at  once.  However,  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  stems  requires,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to  be 
done  at  a  proper  time — that  is,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late. 
If  too  soon,  it  completely  stops  the  development  of  the  tubers 
at  the  time  when  they  most  increase  in  size.  If  too  late,  the 
disease  has  already  reached  the  tubers,  either  directly,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  infection  of  the  parts  of  the  stems  above 
ground,  which  transmit  downwards  to  the  tubers  to  which  they 
are  attached  an  infected  sap.  The  morbific  influence  pene- 
trates the  tubers  as  much  by  its  eyes  as  by  the  perforations 
and  injuries  produced  by  insects.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
cut  the  stalks  only  when  we  are  certain  they  are  themselves 
attacked.  In  all  cases  in  which  we  have  properly  employed, 
and  at  a  proper  time,  this  double  process  of  cutting  off  the 
stems  and  earthing  up,  we  have  obtained  by  it  good  results. 

SO.  At  the  time  of  raising  the  crop,  we  notice  upon  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tubers  diseased  germs  perfectly  developed,  and 
already  sometimes  even  very  small  tubers.  These  potatoes, 
diseased  but  germinated,  being  replanted  at  the  time,  or  pre- 
served under  ground  up  to  the  moment  of  planting,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  decay  of  the  germs  and  the  hairy  rootlets 
yield  abundant  and  excellent  products  free  from  the  disease. 
This  proves,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  disease  is  not  heri- 
ditary ;  the  learned  agriculturist,  M.  Joigneaux,  having  after- 
wards said  that  it  was  rash  on  my  part  to  utter  such  an  opi- 
nion. I  have  submitted  to  him,  among  others,  the  two  follow- 
ing communications  mentioned  in  ray  brochure  of  the  15th  of 
March,  1854,  in  which  I  recorded  the  result*  of  the  inquiry 
opened  by  myself  in  1853,  into  the  potato  disease. 

Communication  from  General  the  Marquis  Grouchy,  Sena- 
tor :  "  Some  years  since,  upon  one  of  my  estates,  in  the  de- 
partement  of  the  Allier,  the  greater  part  of  a  crop,  almost  en- 
tirely diseased,  having  been  left  on  the  ground,  they  vegetated 
beautifully  in  the  spring,  and  a  magnificent  crop,  of  excellent 
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quality,  and  exempt  from  the  disease,  was  taken  from  that  same 
field." 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1853,  M.  Cartier,  Minister  of 
State,  and  formerly  Prefect  of  Police,  did  me  the  honour  of 
writing  to  me  as  follows : — "  I  hare  stated  since  1840,  that 
the  potato-disease  'it  not  hereditary,  I  planted  in  that  year, 
as  an  experiment,  about  ten  ares  (1,196  yards)  of  potatoes, 
chosen  from  the  most  diseased,  all  black,  and  having  a  most 
repulsive  odour,  and  I  had  a  magnificent  crop  without  a  single 
diseased  tuber." 

To  these  two  statements  I  added,  that  I  was  elad  to  be  able 
to  publish  these  two  most  interesting  letters,  which  helped  to 
support  my  own  experiments.  1  do  not  doubt  the  persons 
who  have  made,  or  will  make,  the  trial  that  J  have  challenged 


in  my  memoir,  of  October,  1858,  did  not  obtain  from  the  au- 
tumnal planting,  from  diseased  tubers,  results  analogous  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Cartier  and  Grouchy,  sad  mv  own,  ralea 
they  were  careful  not  to  trust  to  the  earth  any  tubers  oa  whkh 
the  commencement  of  germination  had  not  appeared;  fori 
hare  observed  that  all  diseased  potatoes  have  not  preserved  the 
power  of  germination. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  new  publication  msycontribateto 
stimulate  numerous  trials  of  culture,  following  the  processes  1 
have  pointed  out  with  confidence  after  twenty  jean  ofinsa- 
merable  researches  and  experiments. 

Victor  Chitel, 

CampoHdrS-  Valcongrain,  Proprietary  Agriculturist, 

near  Junay-tur-Odo*  (Calvadot). 


SPEING    TILLAGE. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Dorchester  Farmers' Club,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chick,  of  Strattou,  read  the  following  paper : — Under 
the  head  of  spring  tillages  we  may  include  the  preparation  of 
the  land  for  spring  corn,  seeds,  and  roots ;  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  and  efficient  implements,  according  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  land  to  be  cultivated.  In  preparing  the 
land  for  spring  wheat,  which  generally  follows  a  root-crop, 
one  ploughing  is  generally  given,  and  the  wheat  either  sown 
or  drilled  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Early  sowing  is  to 
be  preferred ;  and,  as  a  rule,  none  excepting  the  April  wheat 
should  be  sown  later  than  the  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March.  Barley  is  in  this  neighbourhood  the  most  import- 
ant spring-corn  crop ;  and  upon  many  farms  the  acreage  of 
barley  exceeds  even  that  of  wheat.  It  is  mostly  grown  after  a 
root-crop,  although  some  is  grown  after  wheat,  and  a  little 
after  a  grass-layer  or  clover-ley.  Barley  flourishes  best  in 
free-working  soils.  This  arises  from  the  natural  habit  of 
growth  in  the  barley,  which  requires  a  considerable  freedom 
of  action  for  the  development  of  that  bunch  of  fibres 
of  which  its  root  consists.  This  has  to  be  remembered 
in  preparing  the  land  for  its  growth;  for,  if  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  is  not  naturally  of  the  description 
required,  we  must  adopt  measures  for  rendering  it 
as  much  so  as  possible.  The  mode  of  procedure 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  land. 
Upon  our  lightest  barley  soils,  one  ploughing  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient.  Soils,  however,  that  have  only  a  mode- 
rately adhesive  character,  sometimes  become  considerably 
hardened  by  the  treading  of  sheep  in  feeding  off  the  roots ; 
and  the  hardness  is  often  increased  by  the  drying  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  clear  of  sheep,  it  should  be  ploughed  up ;  and  if  in 
any  way  disposed  to  baxe,  it  should  be  either  rolled  or  har- 
rowed immediately  afterwards.  It  should  remain  in  this  state 
until  the  time  for  sowing  approaches,  and  then  be  ploughed  a 
second  time.  If  this  does  not  bring  the  soil  iuto  a  sufficiently 
free  working  condition,  the  use  of  the  roller  and  drag  will  be 
required.  If  the  second  ploughing  is  preceded  by  the  use  of 
the  drag,  it  will  materially  favour  the  work  ;  and  this  should 
certainly  be  done  if  the  soil  promises  to  give  tronble ;  for,  in 
this  way,  we  shall  find,  after  the  succeeding  ploughing,  that 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  surface-soil  will  have  lost  much  of 
its  firmness.  In  this  or  some  similar  manner,  the  soil  must  be 
reduced  to  a  free  working  condition,  ready  for  the  seed,  for  it 
is  the  worst  of  policy  to  sow  barley  upon  a  badly-worked  soil. 
In  the  busy  time  of  spring-sowing  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  sow  barley  quickly,  and  dispense  with  extra  tillage  when  the 
soil  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  condition ;  but  I  have  seen  that  it 
is  unwise  to  lessen  the  tillage  by  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry, 
as  the  superior  condition  given  by  a  second  ploughing  and 
additional  tillage  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  the  crop. 
The  time  thus  lost  in  the  sowing  of  the  land  is  soon  regained 
bf  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  young  plant,  which  is  often 
observed  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  its  early  and  prosperous 
career  unabated  up  to  the  time  of  harvest.  When  a  strong 
soil  has  to  be  prepared  for  barley  the  land  should  be  ploughed 
as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  the  action  of  frost,  should 
there  be  any.    If  the  soil  gets  thoroughly  frozen,  the  after. 


working  of  the  land  becomes  comparatively  easy,  provide! 
reasonable  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  proper  time  tor  en* 
ploughing  and  working  the  land  for  the  seed.  On  the  offer 
hand,  should  land  of  this  description  be  ploughed  up  in  i  do* 
condition,  so  as  to  be  smeared  by  the  turn-farrow,  and,  instead 
of  getting  any  frost  upon  it  afterwards,  becomes  hardened  bj 
exposure,  it  then  requires  a  vast  amount  of  labour  is  tae&hipp 
of  rolling,  dragging,  and  ploughing,  before  it  can  be  redecol 
to  a  fair  state  for  sowing,  and,  after  all,  does  not  afford  a  satis- 
factory seed-bed  for  the  barley.  The  best  qualities  of  boney, 
as  well  as  the  largest  crops,  are  produced  from  soils  free  ssi 
open  in  their  character ;  and  these  indicate  the  condition  » 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  bring  any  soil  upon  which i  lb 
crop  is  to  be  sown.  Upon  our  lightest  soils  I  prefer  diuhig 
the  seed ;  but*  on  those  that  are  moderately  strong,  I  oonsfc 
sowing  broadcast  to  be  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  becaaa 
thus  there  is  less  compression  of  the  soil,  and  a  larger  bread* 
can  be  quickly  sown,  Just  when  the  land  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  receive  it.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  sown  a  tW 
three  bushels  per  acre ;  bnt  upon  poor  soils  as  much  is  w* 
bushels  may  be  sown  with  advantge.  The  time  of  «owm 
may  be  stated  as  including  the  latter  half  of  tiieooBthc. 
March  and  the  whole  of  the  month  of  April,  m  *» 
cases  commencing  earlier,  and  in  others  being  prooagw 
beyond  that  period,  the  early-sown  barley  being  pnenlM 
the  best  quality,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity.  The  con- 
dition in  which  the  land  is  to  be  left  after  sowing  is  ** 
measure  depends  upon  the  time  of  performing  that  opersass. 
When  the  barley  is  put  in  early,  the  land  may  be  well  har- 
rowed, and  left  without  rolling ;  but  as  the  later  sowing  w 
generally  accompanied  by  the  doverseed,  these  are  ban*™ 
and  rolled  to  a  fine  surface.  The  object  in  leaviag  the  we 
unrolled  is  to  prevent  the  surface  from  running  together  ifl« 
rain ;  and  it  also  gives  a  slight  covering  for  the  cJoteiswiw 
be  sown  after  the  barley  is  up.  Oats  are  generally  town  either 
after  oats,  or  else  upon  a  fresh  broken  grass  or  doter-p. 
The  natural  energy  of  the  root  of  the  oat  is  much  pester  t-« 
that  of  barley.  This  circumstance  has  a  great  inJnence  a?" 
the  preparation  which  is  desirable.  When  oats  are  to  w ;«" 
aftet  roots,  the  ground  is  usually  ploughed  once,  m  ** 
given  to  the  surface  to  become  mellow  under  the  acbon  of  &> 
before  sowing.  In  ploughing  grass  or  clover-ley  for  oat*,  f 
skim-coulter  should  be  used,  so  as  to  favour  «*  •"? 
covering  of  the  grass ;  the  ground  may  then  be  Wt  «-j 
the  seed  •  time  comes.  During  this  interval,  frost*  sri 
almost  certain  to  have  crumbled  the  surface,  snd  pra«*» 
a  nice  light  mould  for  the  seed.  Such  land  wiU  tin 
present  the  most  desirable  seed-bed  for  oats,  a  sod  «-« 
charged  with  vegetable  matter,  firm  beneath,  jet  e»\ 
of  penetration  for  the  rooting  of  the  plant*  with  s  < sar&K 
light  and  free  in  its  character  for  the  germination  of  the  **« 
This  firmness  of  land  for  the  root  must  be  distingtush»  w* 
the  hardness  with  which  wheat  will  contend  after  it  has  &? 
made  a  fair  growth.  The  sowing  of  oats  commences , »  x*> 
ruary ;  hut  the  bulk  is  sown  in  March.  As  s  rule,  ear, 
sowing  is  the  best,  especially  after  a  grass  or  cloverJey.  » 
great  objection  is  the  influence  of  frost,  which  freqsff  ■. 
gives  a  bluish  tint  to  the  blade,  but,  if  the  land  is  in  wr  e* 
dition,  will  not  materially  injure  the  crop.    Drilling  the  sew 
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bay  be  countered  the  best  plan  on  very  light,  dry  soils;  bat 
it  often  happens  on  moderately  heavy  as  well  as  stronger  soils, 
that  the  ground  will  harrow  well  when  it  is  not  dry  enough 
for  drilling ;  and,  with  the  uncertainty  of  weather,  waiting  for 
the  drill  frequently  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  time ;  and 
thus  much  may  be  sown  broadcast,  even  where  the  drill  would 
in  some  respects  be  preferable.    The  use  of  the  roller  depends 
much  on  circumstances.    If  the  ground  has  been  ploughed 
Iste,  and  is  not  in  a  favourable  condition,  the  roller  will  be 
employed  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  tilth ;  bat  this  will  precede  the 
■owing.    As  a  general  role,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  early 
lowing*,  the  ground  is  better  not  rolled  down  smooth  after 
the  seed  is  deposited,  bat  should  be  left  rough  from  the  har- 
row.   This  roughness  will  be  attended  with  a  double  advan- 
tage ;  for  it  wm  protect  the  plant  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold  winds;  and,  by  the  time  these  are  past  and  the  oats  axe 
readv  for  rolline;,  these  rough  portions  of  the  soil  will  be 
nicely  mellowed,  so  that  the  crop  will  then  be  improved  by 
the  fresh  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  pressure.    The  quantity  of 
wed  will  vary  according  to  local  requirements.    Generally, 
about  four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  sown ;  and  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  produce  straw,  a  thick  seeding  favours  the 
yield  of  corn.    The  cultivation  of  peas  is  seldom  practised  as 
psrt  of  any  regular  rotation  of  erops ;  and  they  must  rather  be 
considered  as  a  catch  crop.    The  preparation  will  necessarily 
rary  in  detail  according  to  the  preceding  crop.    The  pea  re- 
quires a  free  and  loose  soil  for  its  successful  growth ;  and  it  is 
ttpon  soils  of  this  description  that  it  is  chiefly  cultivated.    The 
leed-bed  best  suited  for  peas  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  a 
deeply-worked  and  well-cultivated  soil,  fine  in  texture,  loose, 
and  free.    The  seed  should,  therefore,  be  sown  when  it  is  dry, 
so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  condition  of  the  land.    Drilling  is, 
beyond  question,  the  best  mode  of  depositing  the  seed,  so  as  to 
allow  of  cultivation  between  the  rows  during  growth.    The 
plan  of  double  rows,  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  with  an  interval 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  between  them,  is  advisable,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  facility  for  cleaning  the  land,  and  the 
greater  support  which  the  peas  gain  from  the  neighbouring 
row.    The  early  sowings  may  be  commenced  in  February,  upon 
dry  soils,  and  be  continued  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March, 
by  which  time  the  seed  should  be  all  in  the  ground.    The  va- 
rious kinds  of  clover-seeds  are  small  in  size,  and  proportionably 
weak  in  their  powers  of  growth,  for  which  reason  they  require 
the  greater  care,  to  secure  their  healthy  termination :  a  depth 
and  condition  of  soil  which  may  be  suitable  for  larger  and  more 
rigorous  seeds  is  really  destructive  to  their  growth.  Seeds  of  this 
class  should  be  laid  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  so  that  the 
covering  of  the  soil  shall  be  of  the  thinnest  character.    A 
slight  covering,  however,  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  retain- 
ing moisture,  for  seed  placed  upon  the  surface  is  naturallv 
subject  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air,  which,  after  germi- 
nation has  commenced,  may  so  check  the  growth  as  to  prove 
destructive  to  its  existence.     As  these  seeds  are  usually  sown 
with  a  corn  crop,  the  early  preparation  of  the  ground  is  car- 
ried on  without  regard  to  their  special  requirements.    They 
are  sometimes  sown  immediately   after  the  eorn  is  in  the 
ground,  and  the  land  has  been  well  harrowed ;  but,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  late  sowing,  this  plan  is  objectionable,  because 
they  then  sprout   and  show  their  tender  leaves  above  the 
rround  too  soon,  being  exposed  to  injury  by  the  cold  nights ; 
also  because  the  ground  is  then  in  too  loose  a  condition  to 
wcare  the  seed  from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  soil.     If  the 
ml  has  been  worked  to  a  very  fine  condition,  and  is  then 
-"lied,  the  seed  mav  be  sown  without  much  loss ;   a  cross 
tilling,  or  the  small  seed  harrows  once,  being  sufficient  to 
ttver  it  when  sown.     An  extra  rolling,  however,  in  case  of 
nuch  rain,  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  seed 
orn.     As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  better  for  the  small  clover 
eeds  to  be  sown  after  the  corn  is  well  rooted  in  the  ground  • 
he  soil  will  then  become  more  settled,  and  there  will  be  less 
isnoaition  to  allow  these  small  seeds  to  sink  between  the  par- 
iciea  of  soil  beyond  their  proper  depth.     If  the  surface  is  at 
11  crusted  over,  a  very  light  harrowing  should  first  be  given : 
fter  this  the  seed  mav  be  sown,  and  then  rolled  down.  Should 
ie  surface  be  free  and  slightly  rough,  so  as  to  crumble  readily 
?neath  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with- 
it  previous  working,  and  then  rolled  in ;  but  in  case  the  sur- 
c«  is  indged  to  be  too  rough  for  this  treatment,  it  must  be 
>U*d  lightly,  harrowed  if  necessary,  and  again  rolled  after 
« seeds  are  sown.    A  careful  use  of  the  roller  is  generally 


the  best  means  of  covering  the  small  clover  seeds ;  but  it  must 
always  be  done  whilst  the  ground  is  dry  and  works  freely. 
Another  great  advantage  gained  by  sowing  after  the  corn  is 
up  is  the  shelter  and  protection  given  to  the  seeds,  and  also  to 
the  young  plants.  A  moderate  degree  of  firmness  in  the  soil 
beneath  the  seed  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  roots  are  powerful 
in  piercing  the  soil,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  freedom  is  usually 
possessed  oy  land  sown  with  spring  corn.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  the  perennial  rye-grass  is  perhaps  before  the  last  har- 
rowing after  the  spring  corn  is  sown,  as  it  requires  a  deepei 
covering  of  soil  than  the  clover  seeds.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
too  careful  in  selecting  seeds  that  are  both  clean  and  genuine, 
for  the  loss  entailed  by  sowing  foul  seeds  is  incalculable, 
Rye-grass  has  very  often  a  mixture  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "lop-grass,'1  besides  other  creeping  grasses,  which 
are  some  of  the  worst  weeds  we  have  to  contend  with. 
The  practice  in  preparing  land  for  turnips  and  swedes  is 
various,  still  it  agrees  as  to  the  condition  of  soil  to  be  at- 
tained. Upon  soils  which  are  naturally  strong  and  ad- 
hesive by  good  cultivation  and  manure  luxuriant  crops 
are  grown  ;  but  the  great  point  to  be  secured  is 
that  fineness  and  looseness  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  which 
enables  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  gather  nourishment  and 
make  their  growth.  By  ploughing  the  stronger  class  of  soils 
before  winter  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  frost,  and  by  active 
tillage  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
these  necessary  conditions  are  secured.  The  lighter  classes  of 
soils  are  brought  into  a  proper  mechanical  condition  with 
much  less  difficulty,  so  that,  instead  of  the  preparation  having 
to  be  commenced  before  winter,  it  is  very  often  found  desira- 
ble to  grow  a  crop  of  spring  feed  upon  the  land,  in  the  expec- 
tation that,  after  it  has  been  consumed,  one  or  two  ploughing* 
will  prove  sufficient  for  the  turnip  crop.  This  practice  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one,  inasmuch  as  more  sheep  can  be  well  and  profitably 
kept,  as  well  as  the  good  their  manure  does  to  the  land  when 
folding  off  the  spring  feed,  and  more  especially  if  they  fed  with 
corn  or  cake  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare 
the  land  as  if  for  being  sown  eight  or  ten  days  in  advance,  so 
that  the  seeds  of  any  weeds  may  make  a  growth  and  bo  de- 
stroyed when  the  surface  is  moved  in  the  sowing  of  the  turnip 
seed,  and  it  also  preserves  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  up- 
on light  land  in  dry  seasons  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
drill  is  the  best  implement  for  turnip  sowing,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  depositing  the  manure,  but  also  to  enable  the  horse- 
hoe  to  be  used  freely.  If  a  heavy  crop  of  roots  be  desired, 
the  rows  should  he  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  for, 
should  they  be  wider,  the  increased  size  of  the  roots  will  not 
make  up  in  weight  for  the  increased  number,  and  a  well- 
grown  root  of  a  medium  size  is  always  better  in  quality.  The 
time  of  sowing  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  feeding.  Mangold  wurtzel  is  better  adapted  for 
strong  soils  than  for  those  of  a  light  chalky  character ;  the 
best  preparation  for  this  root  is  perhaps  a  good  piece  of  swedes, 
fed  off;  the  land  is  then  in  good  condition,  and,  with  a  little 
care  in  working,  may  soon  be  brought  into  a  fit  state  to  receive 
seed.  Early  sowing  is  of  importance  for  this  crop ;  the  usual 
season  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and 
for  a  heavy  crop  we  must  not  trust  to  a  late  sowing.  The 
growth  of  the  seed  may  be  promoted  by  steeping  it  in  water 
some  hours  before  it  is  planted,  tnia  will  soften  the  skin  and 
render  germination  more  rapid.  The  seed  may  either  be  dib- 
bled by  hand  or  drilled ;  if  by  the  latter  mode,  the  quantity 
should  not  be  less  than  from  61b.  to  81b.  per  acre,  the  young 
plants  being  seldom,  if  ever,  too  thick  in  the  rows.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  sowing  both  turnip  and  mangold  wurt- 
zel seed  grown  from  roots  that  have  been  selected  for  their 
good  shape  and  quality ;  for,  although  they  may  not  always  be 
the  largest  roots,  yet  they  will  produce  the  greatest  weight  per 
acre,  as  they  can  be  grown  closer  together  in  the  row.  Trans- 
planting and  selecting  roots  is,  when  properly  conducted,  an 
expenvive  process,  and  the  conscientious  grower  cannot  com- 
pete in  price  with  the  man  who  sows  a  coarse,  hardy  kind  over 
his  stubbles,  leaves  them  to  flower  in  the  next  summer,  and 
then  harvests  in  a  slovenly  manner  a  mixture  of  charlock,  rape, 
and  turnip  seed.  Moreover  as  varieties  are  improved,  the 
quantity  of  seed  which  they  yield  decreases,  such  improvement 
consisting  in  an  enlargement  of  the  bulb  and  a  diminution  of 
the  leaf  and  stalk— a  further  reason  why  the  grower  of  im- 
proved varieties  can  never  compete  in  price ;  but  may  be  a 
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lour  even  ?hn  chaining  iambic  the price  at  which  the 
lew  poorer  makes  bis  large  profit,    l  will  now  leave  toe  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  your  hands . 

The  Yici-PexsiPiHT  said  the  dab  was  deeply  indebted  es 
Mr.  Chick  for  the  easeful  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  before  them  the  t  aliens  operations  eonnected  with 
spring  tillage,  end  he  (Mr.  Genge)  thenght  they  might  all 
derive  considerable  profit  if  they  attended  to  the  many  uccfuj 
hints  which  Mr.  Chick  had  thrown  oat.  For  bis  own  part, 
he  thought  the  season  for  early  sowing  coald  hardly  be  taken 
from  the  almanac,  as  they  most  be  guided  very  much  by  the 
state  of  the  soil  they  occupied ;  and  it  was,  as  Mr.  Chick  had 
observed,  incambent  upon  them  fully  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  soil  before  sowing  their  oops,  as  by  hurrying  in  the  seed 
very  often  they  sacrificed  seeks  per  acre.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Chick  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  respecting  the  sowing 
of  clover  seeds.  JL  great  deal  of  damage  was  freaaentiy  done 
by  putting  in  the  seeds  carelessly,  as  often  the  seels  weresown 
too  deep,  end  perhaps  the  harrow  went  a  little  too  low  down, 
In  which  ease  many  of  the  seeds  never  came  up,  and  the  seller 
of  the  eeed  was  often  blamed  for  vending  a  bad  article.  Mr. 
Chick  had  omitted  to  speak  of  a  very  important  operation  in 
connection  with  spring  tillage ;  he  alluded  to  autumn  culti- 
vation; but  that,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  a  subject  of 
itself,  though  intimately  eonnected  with  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  especially  as  regarded  the  root  crop.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  root  crop  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
harvest,  as  then  the  lend  could  he  most  easily  and  ©factually 


The  lecturer  had  alluded  briefly  to  the  use  of  iuv 
elements,  which  had  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  he  spoke  most  favourably  of  BentaU's 
broad  share,  which  he  thought  all  who  used  it  must  and  very 
useful.  There  was  an  implement  for  paring  stubbles,  which 
be  had  found  superior  and  more  effective  than  the  one  he 
had  mentioned ;  and  it  was  simply  a  broad  share,  about  14in. 
in  width,  made  to  At  on  a  common  iron  plough.  If  the 
ground  was  herd.  Beutalfs  share  frequently  slipped  out,  end 
the  work  was  only  half  done ;  but  a  pair  of  horses  would  per- 
form a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  day  with  the  Hin.  share,  and 
they  could  plough  the  lend  thoroughly  well  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches.  He  had  used  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
was  exceedingly  nleaeed  with  it;  insomuch  that  he  bad 
scarcely  ever  employed  Bentalr*s  since.  The  implement  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  especially  useful  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  they  had  been  foedinc  of  turnips  and  the 
ground  was  trodden  bard,  as  it  turned  up  the  land  and  pre- 
vented the  manure  from  running  away.  It  was  very  desirable 
to  stir  the  sell  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sheep  were  turned 
of  .  so  as  to  prevent  the  evaporisation  of  the  manure,  or  its 
being  washed  away  by  the  rain.  He  wished  particularly  to 
mention  these  shares,  because  he  was  extreme]*  pleased  with 
them :  Mr.  Galpin  made  them  to  ft  bis  iron  ploughs,  and  all 
who  tried  them  would  And  them  most  useful. 
Mr.  ffir.i.ua  inquired  if  the  turn  furrow  was  need  with 


Mr.  Oiwob  replied!  Tee  j  the  turn  furrow  had  the  effect  of 
turningpver  the  lead  like  a  rafter. 

Mr.  Hxllulu  thought  that  for  paring  it  would  be  better 
without  the  turn  furrow, 

Mr.  H.  Tjtia*  agreed  with  the  latter  remark  of  Mr. 
HalliaVs. 

Mr.  HiixiAft,  on  being  called  upon,  said  the  cultivation  of 
the  coil  in  Somerset  differed  widely  from  the  plan  pursued  in 
Dorsetshire,  aad  spring  crops  were  not  so  much  an  important 
consideration  with  the  farmers  as  in  that  county.  Great  attea* 
tien  was  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided  to 
root-crops,  but  very  little  was  dene  in  the  cultivation  of  bar- 
leys. Wheats  were  sown  up  to  within  the  Arst  and  second 
weeks  in  March  j  but  as  a  rule  very  little  April  wheat  was 
sown  in  his  neighbourhood.  They  had  a  new  kind  of  wheat 
called  Hancock  wheat,  whieh  they  found  answered  their  pur* 
pose  very  well  That  was  sown  pp  to  the  end  of  March  j  but, 
as  Mr.  Genge  had  said  with  regard  to  spring-tillage,  they  in 
Somerset  did  t  greet  pert  of  their  preparation  for  the  root- 
crops  as  early  after  harvest  as  they  possibly  could,  as  it  ma- 
terially economised  labour.  Their  heavy  clay  lands  for  roots 
were  for  the  most  part  cultivated  early  in  the  winter.  For  in- 
stance,  the  mangold  wurtxel  crops  were  grown  on  heavy  days, 
where  swedes  could  not  be  grown  to  advantage;  and  these 
lands  were  fovarjabl*  manurol  in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed 


up  us  early  us  the  present  time  of  jeer .    IWiselvuM 

ploughed  again  after  this,  but  att  the  onbmausut  wKnasi 
WMdonebytheecarincr.  The  mucin*  put  efms  cue  kafc 
went  worked  in  eight-furrow  tinges  of  ebout  ceres  feet  ii 
width,  and  the  manure  was  put  in  as  osriy  ia  the  mum  u 
convenient.  The  best  prenesutieu  for  mangold  wertzeltii 
vetches  was  after  swedes  foil  off.  The4wmti»fecerslBMt&<« 
of  cultivation  practised  in  bis  neighbourhood  (Doavstt) ;  »• 
steed  tf  growing;  a  late  piece  of  wheat  or  bailey,  they  per 
their  heavy  weights  of  mangold  wurtcal  in  test  way ,  Tit 
last  crop  of  mangold  he  had  grown  was  with  green  vetehei 
ploughed  in.  lie  tried  this  experiment  else  by  udevifti 
piece  on  which  hie  swedes  had  been  fed  off  sad  vfckfi  M 
been  manured  highly,  and  where  the  vetehei  had  tan  a? 
found  the  greater  crop  of  mangold.  This  plsa  was,  tovettr, 
seldom  followed,  as  vetches  were  too  often  reqeiied  for  sheep 
food:  but  last  year  the  price  was  so  low  that  instead  of  *Ha* 
his  vetches  he  used  them  in  the  way  he  had  seieribei  for 
manure.  They  depsnded  upon  mangold  wertisl  not  op. 
ejally  as  their  most  issportant  crop,  and' very  fen  whetto  «m 
sown:  therefore  spring  tillage  was  not  a  matter  of «  sock 
moment  with  them.  lie  bad ween  cnesioneWe  leed-frowto 
the  last  tea  years,  and  some  of  hie  friends  iu  thbpaitoftheewi- 
tryhadhadenopporUnityoftest^hisprodeetiosi.  He  vet 
to  some  expense  m  seed-growing,  and  most  sees*  vwetetaci 
from  large  and  weU-grosru  roots,  and  not  thcsmsll  (perinea 
which  were  grown  for  sale  in  the  London  msrketa.  Tbekc 
incans  of  cultivating  clover  leys  was  to  grows  good  ben  aw.; 
but  the  wheat  grown  this  year  in  fonmitetoeeloTerkstiii 
been  u  total  failure.  Itey  found  the  best  wsy  of  rrovur  bo* 
was  with  the  clover  ley,  and  thus  the  s^oaaduesalybros.^ 
into  preparation  for  wheat.  Use  growth  of  keens,  bower,  vu 
not  much  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  reminded  hh  seam 
that  he  did  not  reside  nearMaiioek.  Beans  were  not  npndi; 
able  a  crop  as  seme  years  ago,  and  farmers  generally  had  bib*. 
Inekwithtbem  of  lete.  Lest  year  they  were  utterly  venal* 
and  there  was  not  one  piece  in  twenty  worth  mviar.  >'w + 
days  not  so  many  beans  were  grown  as  formerly,  snath?"* 
given  way  in  favour  of  roots. 

The  Chaxucau  observed  thai  his  experience  had  atom 
over  a  larger  period  probably  than  Mr.  Chick's,  md  Aj 
were  one  or  two  points  in  his  address  that  had  not  bees  «7 
explained,  Mr.  Sick  had  reeoimnendcd  a  second  nloap* 
after  the  root  crop ;  but  in  his  experience  on  stow  bwkni 
chalky  roiu  he  bed  been  in  the  habit  of  ploughing  only  «* 
for  barley,  and  he  thought  it  was  preferable  todoinf  «:** 
He  had  invariably  found  that  if  he  ploughed  hia  root  rrwu 
at  this  time  of  the  year  a  second  ploughing  produced  ** 
straw;  but  still  in  a  great  measure  the  crop  raerally  vw  » 
bencAted.  The  land  ought  to  be  ploughed  early  after* 
sheep  had  left  it,  in  order  to  retain  tbemenwe.  Brfw* 
the  beet  cultivation  for  barley,  as  retarded  quality  and  «J 
ping,  was  only  to  plough  once,  end  Instead  of  sowing  it  v2- 
the  drill,  he  preferred  to  Anisfa  the  work  by  mews  jf  u; 
scarifier.  The  lnnd  was  thus  lifted  as  much  as  by  tbajwT-i 
and  the  barley  straw  was  much  stiffer,  and  the  ctojj  of  b*e| 
quality,  He  had  tried  this  plan  for  tea  years,  acanryinr» * 
broadcast,  merelv  drageing  and  harrowing  down  the  swi 
by  this  means  the  barley  was  sown  deep,  end  a  beta  "JJ; 
was  produced  then  by  sowing  by  means  of  the  4nU<  ?~! 
reason  why  drilling  barley  was  not  so  aeVanrngeout  at  aw*  j 
it  broadcast  was  that  often  in  the  former  method  the  net  »• 
sown  too  dose  together.  Ct  looked  well  at  Arst,  and «*«? 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  perhaps  than  the  broadc&it ;  ta « 
they  tried  the  two  plans  in  equal  proportion,  they  vt»H  cj 
at  harvest  time  that  the  Utter  would  be  better  is  ernsto  * 
quality.  With  regard  to  oats  on  light  land,  Mr.  Ojek" 
said  the  land  was  only  ploughed  once:  and  there  «■»". r 
question  that  the  drill  must  be  used.  Bat  they  nmt  w 
great  care  to  get  the  land  thoroughly  Arm  in  cettintwe,  v» 
by  harrowing  and  dragging,  before  the  oats  were  wwa.  *■; 
light  lands  required  tobs  made  as  Arm  for  oats  at  tor  *•*• 
and  it  they  could  not  accomplish  this  with  the  she*  «J 
could  use  the  presser,  and  he  had  then  no  objection  totne 
of  the  drill.  He  could  not  explain,  however,  why  m**3? 
crop  better  by  drilling  than  Uriey;  but  he  *"**"■; 
perience  that  they  miAt  drill  oats  in  turnip  hxdiUTftJWj 
benefit  than  barley.  He  then  proceeded  to  meat  of  "JJ 
whieh  was  a  question  in  which  they  had  for  many '***£ 
His  opinion,  founded  on  experience,  wwtlmtdover  we©,  05 
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MdiOy  red  clovers,  should  never  be  sown  on  the  lame  land  mora 
than  once  in  eight  years.  Generally  speaking,  when  they  did 
10  once  in  four  Tears  a  failure  ensued.  To  show  why  the  land 
should  be  hard  before  the  clovers  ware  pat  in,  he  might  state 
that  if  it  was  out  into  wheat  land  that  was  sown  in  the  autumn 
after  turnips  there  was  scarcely  ever  a  failure  in  the  crop, 
whereas  it  ftequently  happened  that  only  a  limited  crop 
followed  their  sowing  the  clovers  too  deep,  especially  in  light 
soils.  The  year  before  last  he  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  which 
be  did  not  intend  to  sow  clover  at  all,  as  it  was  not  in  his 

r"  rioa  quite  in  condition  for  the  purpose.  But  finding,  at 
end  the  season,  that  he  had  about  one  cwt.  of  seed  more 
than  be  required  for  the  land  he  had  intended  to  sow.he 
told  his  men  to  put  this  into  the  ten  acres  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  The  result  was  that  in  that  add  he  had  abetter 
crop  of  clover  than  he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen,  though 
it  was  sown  after  the  barley  was  above  ground.  In  some 
esses  it  was  wise  to  sow  clover  soon  after  barley ;  but  his 
experience  taught  him  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  he 
thought  it  was  more  prudent  to  sow  it  in  stale  land. 

Mr.  T.  Chick,  in  his  reply  to  the  remarks  of  tbe  various 
speakers,  said  he  had  purposely  avoided  touching  upon  the 
subject  of  autumn  cultivation,  which  no  doubt  was  the  founda- 


tion of  all  good  farming,  as  he  considered  it  was  a  subject 
which  might  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  the  club  at 
some  future  meeting.  His  reason  for  not  treating  of  the 
culture  of  beans  was  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  it.     The 

S resident  had  made  some  remarks  upon  barley  sowing.  No 
oubt  in  drilling  barley  it  was  sometimes  sown  too  thick,  and 
he  had  known  some  first-class  crops  grown  after  8}  bushels 
per  acre,  and  then  even  seemed  too  tnick  and  heavy.  Mr. 
Chapman  Saunders  said  his  plan  at  Watercombe  was  to  drill 
one-half  the  seed  and  to  sow  the  remainder  broadcast.  No 
doubt  this  was  a  very  good  plan.  Last  year  the  first  niece  of 
barley  he  put  in  he  began  drilling,  but  by  some  mistake  only 
one  wheel  was  put  on,  and  1}  acre  was  sown  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. He  then  sent  back  the  carter  to  sow  the  other  bread- 
cast,  and  at  harvest-time  he  could  see  no  difference  between 
this  part  and  that  on  which  the  drill  had  been  in  full  opera- 


tion.   Perhaps  on  some  soils  an  improvement  might  have  been 
perceptible ;  hut  different  soils  required  dif 
He  agreed  with  the  president  in  allowing  i 


different  management. 

g  eight  years  to  elapse 
before  sowing  red  clover  crops  on  the  same  land. 

The  thanks  of  the  club  were  accorded  to  M'.  Chick,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


BOYAL   AGBICULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OP    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council,  W*d*ud*f%  April  1,  1868.— 
Present,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the 
chair ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. ;  Lord  Berners ; 
Lord  Bridport;  Lord  Cheeham;  Lord  Tredegar;  Lord 
Walsingham ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Masscy 
Lopes,  Bart,  M.P.;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.;  Sir 
Thomas  Western,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Mr.  Amos;  Mr.  Bald, 
win;  Mr.  Barthropp;  Mr.  Bowl/;  Mr.  Cantrell;  Col 
Chailoueri  Mr.  Clay  den;  Mr.Dnries;  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.; 
Mr.  Brace;  Mr.  Edmonds;  Mr.  Brandreth  Oihhe;  Mr. 
Wren  Hoekyns;  Mr.  Hornby ;  Col.  Ringaeote,  M.P; 
Mr.  Milward;  Mr.  Bandell;  Mr.  R.  G.  Ransoms;  Mr. 
Sunday;  Mr.  Stone;  Mr.  Thompson;  Mr.  Torr;  Mr. 
Webb;  Mr.  Wells;  Mr,  Jacob  Wilson;  Mr.  Frere;  and 
Dr.  Vodcker. 

Tne  following  new  members  were  elected  % 

Buriey,  WihW  Rutland-street,  Leicester. 

Cahorn,  Richard  8.,  Denton,  Grantham. 

Canrer,  Robert*  Ingarsby,  Leicester. 

Doggett,  Arthur,  Newnham,  Baldock. 

Griffiths,  John  Harvard,  The  Weir,  Hereford. 

Haaeall,  Joseph,  Great  Wigstou,  Leicester. 

Hodgson,  H.  Tristan,  Harpeadea,  St.  Alban's. 

Kni  At,  B.  W.,  Newton  Hareourt,  Leicester. 

Larking,  J.  Wingield,  The  firs,  Lee,  Kent. 

Larinnan,  George  J.,  Frittou,  Lowestoft. 

Mauley,  Robert  G.,  Upton  House,  Kineten. 

Plant,  Edward,  Little  Dan,  Stafford. 

Porter,  Timothy,  Swinfbrd,  Rugby. 

Robinson,  Alfred,  Leicester. 

Sample,  lliomaa,  Matseu,  Neircastle-on-Tyne. 

Sheraton,  William,  Broom  House,  EUesmers. 

SidW,  C.  Morton,  Leicester. 

Skead,  Joseph,  Calder  Parm,  Gaidar  Bridge,  Whitehaven. 

Smith,  R.  Barelav,  Tynewydd,  Bangor. 

Swann,  John,  Odstoae  Hill,  Atherstoae. 

Thoaaas,  Alfred  J.,  Llaawarne,  Ross. 

Woodcock,  Heary  C.,  Rearsby,  Leicester. 

Woolley,  Joseph,  Alleetree,  Derby. 

Finances.— Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  daring  the  peat  month  had  been  examined,  and 
were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
banker*  on  March  81  was  £1,016  0s.  9d.,  £2,000  re- 
maining on  deposit  at  interest.  The  balance-sheet  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  81, 1888,  and  the  statement  of 
subscriptions  and  arrears  were  laid  on  the  table,  the 
amount  of  arrears  dne  being  £782. 
Jovenal. — Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  that 


the  Journal  has  bean  unavoidably  delayed  in  oonseqoenoe 
of  the  serious  illness  of  the  editor. 

Leicestee  Meeting.— Mr.  Thompson,  chairmen,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  ordered  the  insertion  of 
the  usual  advertisements  for  tenders  for  refreshments  in 
the  show-yard ;  they  recommended  that  a  sum  of  £50  be 
assigned  for  bill-posting  in  the  district.  An  application 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  English  woods  was  granted,  the 
applicant  to  have  space  in  the  abed  appropriated  to  models. 
This  report  was  adopted.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowly, 
Mr.Devies  was  unanimously  elected  a  steward  of  live-stock. 

Coumtot  Meeting  ot  1889. — Memorials,  with  plans, 
signed  by  the  mayors  and  town  clerks  of  Lancaster,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Preston,  were  presented,  soliciting 
the  Council  to  hold  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  at 
those  places  in  the  year  1869 ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  having 
moved  that — 1.  The  committee  consist  of  lire  members 
of  Council ;  2.  That  of  these  five  the  eheirsnan  of  the 
Country  Meeting  Committee  shall  be  one,  and,  if  unable 
to  attend,  a  substitute  shall  be  named  by  and  from  that  com- 
mittee; 8.  That  one  of  the  stewards  or  ex-stewards  of 
stock,  and  one  of  the  stewards  or  ex-stewards  of  imple- 
ments, and  the  honorary  director  shall  be  members  of  the 
committee ;  4.  That  the  fifth  member  shall  be  named  by 
the  Council ;"  which  was  carried;  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Bandell,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  waa  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  various  sitesoffered  for  the  show-yard 
and  trial-fields,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  on  May  6th. 

It  was  resolved  that  tne  four  competing  towns  be  in- 
formed that  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  for  1869  will 
be  held  either  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Preston. 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  having  moved  that  the  secretary  shall 
forward  a  copy  of  the  draft  half-yearly  report  to  each 
member  of  Council  with  the  agenda-paper  for  the  May 
and  December  Councils,  tbe  same  was  carried. 

The  Council  having  granted  the  secretary  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  week  at  Easter,  adjourned  to  the  22nd  inst. 

A  deputation  from  the  Council,  consisting  of  Lord 
Walsingham,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr.  Torr,  and  Mr.  H. 
Hall  Dare  (secretary),  waited  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Marlborough  House,  with  the  request  that  bis  Royal 
Highness  would  act  as  President  of  the  Society  daring 
the  ensuing  year,  to  which  the  Prince  graciously  acceded. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  (president)  was  prevented  from 
accompanying  the  deputation  by  a  Cabinet  Council, 
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THE    FOOT- EOT    IN    SHEEP. 

PRIZE    REPORT. 

By     Hugh     Borthwtck,    Shepherd,    Middlestead,     Selkirk. 


Foot-rot  is  a  disease  prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
over  most  of  the  pastoral  districts  of  Scotland.  On  hill  pas- 
ture it  is  always  confined  to  what  is  termed  soft  or  grassy  land. 
On  hard  heathery  pasture  it  is  never  known  to  exist.  On 
arable  land  it  appears  on  young  grass,  if  very  rich  and 
luxuriant ;  but  upon  rich  old  pastures  and  lawns  the  disease 
prevails  to  a  great  extent.  This  fact  is  particularly  exemplified 
in  gentlemen's  home  farms,  where  the  parks  have  been  long  in 
pasture,  partly  owing  to  the  land  being  in  better  heart,  as  it  is 
termed,  and,  generally  speaking,  from  being  lighter  stocked, 
and  surrounded  with  trees  and  plantations,  so  that  the  grasses 


rush  up  more  luxuriantly,  and  are  of  a  soft,  watery  nature.  We 
don't  know  of  a  more  fruitful  nursery  for  the  propagation  of 
foot-rot  than  in  some  gentlemen's  approaches,  thickly  planted 


with  trees.  Foot-rot  is  always  confined  to  the  foot,'  and  al- 
though not  fetal  if  properly  treated,  still  there  is  no  disease  to 
which  sheep  are  subject  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  so  annoy- 
ing to  stock  and  the  stock-farmer,  if  allowed  to  establish  itself 
throughout  a  flock.  Emaciation  and  poverty  are  the  natural 
consequences,  causing  a  great  loss  to  the  owner,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  in  stock-farming  to  keep  the  sheep  in 
good  condition ;  but  if  foot-rot  is  allowed  to  establish  itself 
throughout  a  flock,  this  is  impossible,  let  them  be  ever  so 
liberally  fed. 

Symptoms. — The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  a  certain 
degree  of  lameness  in  one  or  sometimes  more  of  the  feet ; 
generally  the  fore  feet  are  most  liable  to  be  affected.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  lameness  increases,  if  the  animals  are  not 
treated  or  removed  to  other  pasture.  Ultimately  thev  become 
totally  unable  to  put  the  affected  feet  to  the  ground,  out  crawl 
about  on  their  knees,  pining  away  to  skin  and  bone,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  distressing  spectacle.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
part  of  the  foot  is  most  liable  to  be  first  affected ;  but  there  is 
a  difference  between  sheep  grazing  on  the  hill  pasture  and  on 
old  arable  pasture.  On  the  former  the  disease  is  generally 
connfiedto  sheep  two  years  old  and  upwards,  old  ewes  being 
most  liable  to  it ;  whereas  upon  arable  or  old  grass  parks  we 
have  seen  whole  flocks  seriously  affected  and  deteriorated  in 
value.  Upon  hill  pasture,  if  the  aaimal  is  caught  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  and  examined,'  by  putting  the 
finger  between  the  hoof,  the  foot  is  found  to  be  un- 
usually hot,  and  generally  a  little  enlarged.  The  crust 
or  horn  along  the  outside  of  the  foot  and  near 
the  toe  is  found  either  to  lap  over  the  sole,  or  part 
of  it  is  broken  away  and  separated  from  the  hoof, 
in  which  particles  of  earth  or  filth  are  accumulated ; 
consequently  inflammation  ensues  and  progresses  rapidly.  As 
the  disease  increases,  ulcers  are  formed,  which  separate  the 
hoof  more  and  more,  discharging  a  thin  foetid  matter,  emitting 
a  strong  smell ;  and  by  degrees  the  foot  becomes  a  total  mass 
of  ulcers  and  proud  flesh.  In  other  cases  the  disease  breaks 
out  in  the  inside  of  the  toe,  and  progresses  beneath  the  horn 
around  the  outside  of  the  foot;  and  sometimes  the  heel  is 
first  affected.  In  parks  where  the  pasture  is  soft  and  rank, 
the  disease  assumes  the  same  appearance  in  old  sheep  as  upon 
hill-pasture ;  but  in  hoggs  and  Lambs  it  generally  commences 
between  the  hoofs,  near  the  heel,  the  crust  or  horn  being  com- 
paratively sound.  In  these  cases,  when  the  animal  is  caught 
and  examined  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  skin  pre- 
sents a  red  and  tender  appearance,  and  has  much  the  same 
aspect  as  what  is  termed  "  scad"  in  the  young  child.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  flesh  becomes  putrefied,  and  a  thick,  ad- 
hesive matter  accumulates.  By  degrees  the  malady  extends 
round  the  heel  beneath  the  horn,  till  the  whole  foot  is 
affected ;  and  if  allowed  to  run  its  course  for  a  length  of  time, 
a  cure  is  seldom  effected  till  the  whole  crust  is  taken  off  on 
the  side  of  the  foot  affected.  In  such  cases,  if  the  disease  is 
not  checked  and  energetically  treated,  it  spreads  rapidly 
through  a  flock  of  lambs ;  and  very  often  the  whole  four  feet 
are  attacked  at  the  same  time* 


Causes." It  is  evident  to  the  practical  stocksman  that  the 
cause  of  foot-rot  in  sheep  is  attributable  to  the  soil  and  pas- 
ture. For  example,  we  have  never  known  a  case  occur  on  the 
hard,  mountainous  districts  of  Peeblesshire,  Selkirkshire,  or 
Argyleshire ;  but  on  very  soft,  grassy  land  it  abounds,  ia 
every  county  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  flocks  in  the  fine  grass*  pastoral 
ranges  of  Roxburghshire  and  Dumfriesshire ;  and  even  oa 
some  rich  pastond  farms  in  Peeblesshire  it  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  whereas  upon  hard,  heathery  farms,  lying  con- 
tiguous, it  is  unknown,  although  the  sheep  are  daily  inter- 
mixing. Certain  seasons  have  great  influence  in  propagata* 
the  disease.  For  instance,  the  wet  summer  of  1882  was  noted 
for  its  prevalence.  In  no  former  year  do  we  remember  it 
having  been  so  general,  breaking  out,  as  it  did,  on  some  farms 
where  it  was  never  known  to  exist  before.  Again,  some  pri- 
sons of  practical  experience  maintain  that  it  is  always  worst 
in  a  dry  season ;  ana,  in  support  of  this  theory,  they  point  to 
the  fact  that  diseased  sheep  are  always  more  lame  on  a  dry 
day.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  the  statement;  bat  1 
can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  a  common-sense  view  of  tte 
case.  When  the  foot  is  diseased  and  tender,  the  animal  sets 
it  more  freely  to  the  ground  when  the  pasture  ia  moist  sad 
soft.  This,  however,  is  only  temporary  relief :  the  pain  is  as- 
suaged, but  the  disease  is  aggravated.  This  fact  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  practically  comes  into  eoattf 
with  foot-rot.  A  lot  of  sheep  affected  with  the  disease  appear 
all  very  lame  on  a  dry  day.  Should  rain  begin  to  fall,  they 
become  apparently  a  good  deal  better ;  but  let  them  be  caagi' 
and  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  is  progress- 
ing; or  let  a  dry  day  recur,  and  the  lameness  return*  ia  a 
more  aggravated  form.  There  are,  no  doubt,  farms  so  situated 
that  the  growth  of  grass  is  most  luxuriant  in  dry  season ;  sa 
in  some  such  exceptional  cases  foot-rot  may  then  prevail  to  1 
greater  degree. 

Foot-rot  is  generally  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  fa*, 
August,  September,  and  October — in  fact,  it  nwy  be  said  '•; 
commence  when  vegetation  arrives  at  a  certain  stage,  an. 
gradually  declines,  if  properly  treated  and  kept  under,  as  ve- 
getation decays ;  but  if  allowed  to  gain  head  in  s  hinri  * 
sheep,  it  will  prevail  throughout  the  most  barren  months.  \j 
variety  of  weather  will  totally  eradicate  it ;  and  we  baft  *» 
it  to  a  great  extent,  in  November  and  December,  in  rich  <U 
parks  which  had  been  lightly  stocked  during  the  summer. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  breed  of  sheep  is  most  liable  w 
foot-rot;  but  it  is  clear  that  both  Cheviot  and  Blacktop 
taken  from  hill-pasture  and  put  in  parks  in  the  back-end* 
the  year,  when  the  pasture  lias  a  tendency  to  propapt* }* 
disease,  are  far  more  susceptible  to  it  than  park-bred  In- 
ters, on  the'  same  pasture  and  exposed  to  the  same  circse* 
stances.  We  have  seen  instances  of  lots  of  both  Cheviot  a*. 
Blackfaced  ewes,  taken  from  hill-pasture  totally  free  of  w 
disease,  and  put  into  grass-parks;  and  in  the  course  of  • 
month  almost  every  sheep  was  more  or  less  affected;  and,  al- 
though Leicester  ewes  had  been  graaing  in  the  same  parks  a* 
summer,  they  were  not  so  liable  to  the  disease,  nor  affect 
to  as  great  an  extent,  and  were  more  susceptible  of  «*• 
Nevertheless,  although  Cheviot  and  Blackfaced  sheep  are 
more  liable  to  foot-rot  of  a  certain  kind  than  I*ice>w*> 
when  it  breaks  out  below  the  horn  or  crust,  it  is  aearta*- 
Leicestcr  lambs  are  as  liable  to  the  disease  as  aov  other  bra  J 
—that  is,  when  the  malady  breaks  out  between  the  hoofs,  a*. 
when  the  skin  in  the  first  stage  appears  a  little  red  and  teou* 
and  as  the  disease  advances  discharges  a  thick,  »JhfaT 
matter.  These  facts  appear  a  little  contradictory;  cat " 
state  them  from  our  own  personal  observation,  sod  cu* 
venture  to  give  any  scientific  solution  of  the  two  cases.  > 
have,  however,  never  seen  lambs  affected  to  any  extent  *<  • 
foot-rot  on  hill-pasture;  but  in  rich  old  grass-narks  we ": 
seen  whole  flocks  of  lambs  seriously  detcnoratcu,  espea*'.'- 
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wet  weather.     Conflicting   opinions   exist   among  scientific 
men,  stockowners,  and  shepherds  of  practical  experience  and 
observation,  as  to  the  infections  nature  of  the  disease ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side 
of  infection.     Judging,  however,  front   our  own  observa- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  will  state  a 
few  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  eye.     We  have 
already  said  there  are  some  rich  pastoral  urns  in  Peeblesshire 
where  foot-rot  prevails  annually,  and  where  hard  heathery 
stock-farms  lie  contiguous,  the  sheep  always  intermixing,  and 
vet  a  case  of  foot-rot  never  occurs  on  the  latter.    Again,  on  a 
hard  heathery  dock-form  on  which  I  acted  as  shepherd  for 
some  time,  four  of  the  rams  got  unmanageable  during  close 
time,  and  were  shut  np  in  a  small  enclosure  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall ;  the  ground  was  soft  and  potchy,  and  they  all  be- 
came seriously  affected  with  foot-rot,  and  a  cure  could  not  be 
effected  whilst  in  that  situation.     They  were  turned  out  to 
serve  the  ewes  on  the  hill  at  Martinmas,  very  lame,  and  greatly 
rednced  in  condition,  but  not  a  single  sheep  was  affected  on 
the  hill ;  and  when  the  rams  were  taken  in,  they  were  quite 
sound,  though  no  treatment  was  employed,  except  that  on  the 
day  they  were  turned  out  to  the  hill  the  loose  crust  was  all  cut 
pointedly  off,  aud  the  diseased  parts  of  the  hoof  anointed  with 
the  butter  of  antimony.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  rams 
did  not  catch  the  disease  from  infection,  as  foot-rot  was  never 
known  to  exist  on  the  farm  before.    The  cause  was  my  own 
mismanagement  in  confining  them  in  a  small,  wet,  potchy  en- 
closure.   On  the  same  farm  in  a  following  year  the  rams  got 
unmanageable  in  the  month  of  October,  and  could  not  be  con- 
fined from  want  of  proper  fences.    Pasture  was  taken  for  them 
in  an  old  grass  nark,  the  home  farm  of  a  gentleman,  a  few 
miles  distant    In  the  course  of  two  weeks  the  whole  lot, 
eight  in  number,  became  seriously  affected  with  foot-rot.  They 
were  brought  home  very  lame,  and  turned  to  serve  the  ewes  at 
Martinmas.    Not  a  single  sheep  caught  the  infection  on  the 
hill ;  and  again  the  rams,  when  brought  in,  were  all  nearly  re- 
covered.   1  could  multiply  instances  of  a  similar  nature  to 
prove  that  sheep  are  not  so  liable  to  be  infected  with  foot-rot, 
at  least  on  what  is  termed  dry  hard  land,  as  some  writers  would 
lead  one  to  believe.    But  I  think  these  few  facts  are  sufficient. 
They  also  prove  that  nothing  is  more  essential  in  effecting  a 
care  than  a  change  to  dry  hard  pasture.    It  is  however  argued 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  advocates  of  infection  that  an  expe- 
riment on  hard  land,  such  as  described,  is  not  a  fair  criterion, 
as  sheep  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  with  foot-rot  on  such  soil ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  don't  know  how  a  trial  of  the  in- 
fectiousness of  the  disease  could  be  made  on  soft  grassy  land 
where  foot-rot  usually  abounds,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  disease  proceeded  from  infection  or  from 
the  natural  exciting  causes  of  the  pasture  and  soiL    One  fact, 
however,  has  struck:  me  regarding  pasture  subject  to  foot-rot, 
and  it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  non-infection.    I  have  often 
seen  both  the  fore  feet  of  sheep  seriously  affected  and  in  the 
very  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  hind  feet  remain 
quite  sound  and  healthy.    Certainly  a  more  favourable  experi- 
ment could  not  be  devised  for  infection,  with  the  exception  of 
innocolation  with  the  knife. 

Treatment.— It  will  be  observed  from  the  facts  already 
stated,  that  foot-rot  attacks  in  two  different  ways— the  one 
King  peculiar  to  old  sheep,  when  the  disease  breaks  out  below 
the  crust,  and  the  lambs  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  between 
the  hoofs ;  and  as  the  treatment  we  have  had  recourse  to  is  dif- 
ferent, we  will  relate  our  own  experience  and  observation  with 
old  sheep  when  the  disease  breaks  out  below  the  crust  or  horn. 
The  great  essential  before  attempting  a  cure,  is  to  have  a  small 
park  to  keep  the  infected  sheep  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  as  it  is  seldom  a  cure  can  be  effected  with  the  first  dress- 
ing, and  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  a  flock  of  sheep  to  separate 
the  diseased  at  every  application  they  require.  The  most  dry 
«od  hard  position  on  the  farm  ought  to  be  selected. 

Whenever  the  animal  is  observed  to  halt  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, it  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  park,  eaught,  and  examined, 
*bd  all  the  loose  crust  that  is  sepatated  from  the  hoof  cut  off, 
care  being  taken  not  to  draw  blood.    The  foot,  especially  the 
4j  sensed   part,   ought   to   be  well   cleaned   with  a  coarse 
cloth ;  afterwards,  the  diseased  part  ought  to  be  anointed  with 
*Ue  butter  of  antimony,  and  as  much  put  on  as  the  sore 
*l>sorba.    The  animal  must  be  held  on  its  rump  for  a  few 
^ainutes  till  the  application  takes  effect,  which  is  easily  known 
**jr  the  proud  flesh  or  ulcers  assuming  a  colour  something  akin 


to  toasted  cheese.  After  the  liquid  appears  to  have  done  its 
work  and  assumes  a  dry  appearance,  tne  animal  may  be  let  on 
to  its  feet  and  put  on  to  tne  park.  Two  days  ought  to  elapse 
before  it  is  again  interfered  with,  when  it  should  be  again  ex- 
amined, even  although  it  may  be  apparently  better,  as  there  is 
some  danger  of  the  disease  progressing  below  the  crust,  or  of 
the  proud  flesh  not  being  sufficiently  burnt  down.  If  the  crust 
still  appears  to  separate  from  the  hoof,  the  knife  must  again  be 
applied,  followed  by  the  butter  of  antimony,  and  the  animal 
returned  to  the  park,  and  examined  again  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  the  same  treatment  had  recourse  to  till  a  cure  is 
effected,  when  it  may  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  flock.  The  gene- 
rality of  cases,  if  eaught  in  the  first  stage,  will  yield  to  the 
second  dressing  j  but  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course 
for  some  time,  it  may  require  four  or  five  applications  before  a 
cure  can  be  effected.  The  disease,  however,  will  ultimately 
yield  if  treatment  is  persisted  in,  except  in  the  case  of  rams  in 
close  time.  The  grand  secret  of  success  in  treating  foot-rot,  as 
in  many  other  diseases,  lies  in  combating  it  in  the  first  stage. 
It  is  highly  reprehensible,  besides  cruel,  to  allow  the  poor  ani- 
mal to  go  limping  about,  or  sometimes  crawling  on  its  knees, 
for  days  and  even  weeks,  till  the  foot  is  a  total  mass  of 
ulcers  and  proud-flesh,  and  the  carcase  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  emaciation  that  it  cannot  regain  condition  during  the  same 
season.  When  dressing  foot-rot,  a  dry  day  ought  always  to 
be  selected  if  possible,  as  the  application  is  likely  not  to 
have  the  same  effect  when  the  animal  is  turned  at  once  to  damp, 
wet  pasture.  Small  quantities  of  the  butter  of  antimony  for 
present  use  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  as  the  liquid  readily 
loses  strength,  and  in  all  cases  the  bottle  ought  to  be  closely 
corked  up  when  not  in  use.  I  have  seen  many  applications 
had  recourse  to  for  the  cure  of  foot-rot,  and  even  patronised 
by  persons  of  practical  experience ;  bnt  I  know  none  equal  to 
butter  of  antimony  when  the  disease  breaks  out  below  the 
crust.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  this  mono  of 
treatment  while  acting  as  shepherd  in  various  districts ;  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  disease  abounds  in  gentlemen's 
home-farms  where  the  pasture  is  old  and  rich.  I  will  relate 
the  following  fact,  which  occurred  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Scoon,  Castleton,  Mid-Lothian,  who  at  that  time  rented 
the  parks  on  the  home-farm  of  Arniston ;  some  of  them  had 
lain  long  in  pasture,  and  were  very  liable  to  foot-rot.  Mr. 
Scoon  at  that  time  drafted  his  blackfaced  old  ewes  from  the 
pastoral  farm  of  Dewar,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  grazed 
them  at  Arniston  all  winter,  and  sold  them  in  April  at  House 
of  Muir  market.  I  entered  his  service  at  Martinmas,  and 
found  a  great  many  of  the  ewes  affected  with  foot-rot,  and 
some  of  them  a  good  deal  fallen  off  in  condition.  I  removed 
the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  managed  and  treated  them  as 
already  described,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  got  the 
disease  nearly  subdued.  A  few  fresh  cases  were  always  breaking 
out  weekly :  but,  by  proper  attention  and  treatment,  the  disease 
never  spread  to  any  extent ;  and  when  tbe  ewes,  eight  score  in 
number,  were  sold,  only  one  sheep  was  slightly  affected. 

I  will  next  consider  the  treatment  of  foot-rot  when  it  breaks 
out  between  the  hoof,  discharging  a  thick  adhesive  matter. 
As  we  have  already  said,  lambs  are  most  liable  to  be  affected 
in  this  manner ;  sometimes  the  whole  four  feet  are  attacked  at 
the  same  time.  The  most  successful  application  I  have  ever 
seen  is  Cuffs  Foot-rot  Powder,  if  the  disease  is  caught  in  the 
first  stage,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  a  dry  day  should  be 
selected  for  dressing.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  observed  to 
show  lameness,  it  onght  to  be  caught  j  and  a  hard  cloth  should 
be  drawn  between  the  hoof  to  clean  it  well,  after  which  a  little 
ot  the  powder  in  a  dry  state  should  be  applied,  which  can  be 
easily  done  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  animal  ought 
always  to  be  held  on  its  rump  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
application.  The  first  or  second  dressing  will  always  effect  a 
cure  if  the  disease  is  taken  in  time.  If  the  disease  appears 
to  spread  through  a  flock,  the  whole  ought  to  be  examined  at 
once,  and  not  wait  till  they  all  become  lame.  No  time  ought 
to  be  lost,  but  the  most  energetic  measures  taken,  as  it  spreads 
with  alarming  rapidity.  Every  lamb  ought  to  be  examined 
carefully ;  and  wherever  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  matter, 
or  even  tenderness,  a  little  of  the  powder  should  be  applied. 
A  great  deal  of  after-trouble  will  thus  be  saved,  and  the  flock 
prevented  from  losing  condition.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
run  its  course  for  some  time,  and  progress  below  the  crust 
around  the  heel,  the  knife  must  be  employed,  followed  by  the 
butter  of  antimony,  as  the  powder  is  slow  in  effecting  a  cure 
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after  the  fool  lias  become  all  ulcere  aid  nrousVnenh;  but  if 
the  disease  is  eaoght  in  the  nrm  stage,  1  hare  never  seen 
CuTs  Powder  fail  to  elect  a  aero. 

iV#*e»to*s--II  will  teases,  from  the  facta  already  stated, 
that  foot-rot  in  sheep  ia  a  disease  dinmult  to  prevent  upon 
certain  soils :  the  only  preventive,  or  at  least  modification  of 
the  disease  that  I  hare  seen  had  recourse  to,  ia  thorough  drain- 
awe.  The  offset  of  this  we  have  seen  established  on  the  form 
of  Harchone,  Peeblesshire,  which  is  celebrated  aa  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  county,  for  many  years  it  waa  hat  partially 
drained,  and  the  grass  grew  anneaalry  rank  and  soft  throughout 
the  summer,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sheep  pasture  waa  always 


saturated  with  moisture ;  consequently,  in  autuaui  the  greases 
were  usually  rotted  down  and  decayed,  in  a  state  higUjv  mvour- 
abie  for  the  propagation  of  foot-rot,  which  abounded.  The 
fans  changed  tenant*  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tod,  Cardronn  Maine,  who  get  the  stock  at 
valuation  at  the  term  of  Whitrenday.  At  that  period  a  great 
many  of  the  sheep  were  seriously  affected  and  deteriorated  in 
value  from  foot-rot ;  and  as  the  summer  advanced,  and  vege- 
tation began  to  increase,  the  disease  extended  its  ravage*  in 
proportion,  till  nearly  n  third  of  she  entire  stock,  which 
amounted  to  above  eight  hundred,  was  mere  er  fees  affected, 
notwithstanding  the  moat  strenuoue  exertions  of  the  shepherd 
to  subdue  the  msmdy.  Mr.  Ted  eommsneud  a  thorough  dram- 
age  in  summer ;  and  some  idea  of  the  rankness  and  hna- 
rmnee  of  the  grasses  may  be  gathered  from  the  mot  that  the 
workman  sound  the  operation)  utterly  impracticable  during  the 
summer  months,  when  vegetation  waa  in  fall  growth,  and  were 
eempeUed  to  step.  They  resumed  work,  and  prosecuted  it 
successfully,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  before  vegetation 
After,  the  foot-rot  began  to  assume  a  more  nmnv 
;  and  in  the  course  ef  a  year  the 
totally  under  subjection.    A  few 


annually,  and  wm  on  such  soda  under  the  best  precautious; 
hut  the  shepherd  waa  able  to  keep  the  " 


to  any  extent     The  drain*  were,  however,  always  kept  in 

thorough  repair,  which  ie  one  of  the  groat  safsgusaua  on 

soft  grassy  mod;  and  if  the  toil  '  '  ' 

on  hul  pasture,  and  the  shephn 

a  charge,  it  ia  quite  mumble  to  keep  sheep, 

of  foot-rot,  at  least  from  suffering  any  serious  effects  from  it. 

It  is  higUy  iei*es*msibm  ^ 


sen  ie  one  or  us  grans  saiegueras  on 
iif  the  seel  is  kept  thoroughly  drained 
!  the  shepherd  has  not  got  too  heavy 
mmiUe  to  keep  sheep,  if  not  entirely  free 


labour,  aa  is  the  custom  ia  a  great  many  districts,  negketmg 
hi* flock;  the  Masse  thea  ream  totally  with  the  former,  the 
only  preventive  being  draining  the  pasture  thoroughly,  aad  the 
strict  attention  of  the  shepherd  in  treating  the  disease  at  soon 
aa  it  can  be  recognized.  Upon  rich  old  gram  parka  the  disease 
is  not  so  easily  prevented*  Indeed,  upon  some  gentlemen's 
parks,  where  they  have  lain  long  in  P«ft«re,  and  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  ploughed,  prevention  ia  alasost  a  matter 
of  impossibility  in  certain  seasons;  and  there  is  often  no  other 
alternative  but  strict  attention  to 


every  aheop  minutely,  and  paring  the  loom  hoof  off  before  a 
begin*  to  foster,  and  anointing  with  the  abmsry  namtsoned  ss- 
pjieatkm  whew  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of  emeus, 
When  the  foot-rot  attacks  hunks,  breaking  out  between  tat 
hooa\  amaaijrjng  a  thick  adhesive  mutter,  I  have  seen  has 
act  wall.  A  few  ssttleeds  were  laid  down  at  a  gate  in  the  ca« 
trance  to  n  nark,  and  the  lambs  were  driven  over  it  twice  t- 
dny,  which  bed  the  effect  of  hardening  the  hoof  and  dryier 
aay  matter.  The  lime,  however,  in  n  short  time  guts  bake! 
and  hard  from  the  constant  trending,  snd  requires  to  k 
loosened  or  raked  up  every  now  and  ngain;  but,  no  we  have 
already  said,  lambs  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  in  wet 
weather,  ami  then  the  safest  coarse  is  to  put  them  em  bare,  drj 
posture. 

Since  the  above  report  waa  written,  I  hate  known  farmer*, 
owmgtotsfemttle-pluvn^ 

the  purpose  of  confer tmg their  straw  nttomsnmrcvsmd  thnsftmex 
of  foot-rot  waa  very  Severn,  saining  from  an  nmumeient  supply 
of  litter,  for  the  feet  of  the  sheep  wiU  not  stand  besnnjsnms 
ia  urine  like  cattle.  During  the  winter  of  letto-**,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  MidaWatead,  put  110  hogna  into  courts,  when  m  i 
short  time  the  most  of  them  wemssntermg  severely  from  foot- 
rot,  which  greatly  deteriorated  them,  and  from  which  some 
continued  to  suffer  til  after  Whitsunday.  Next  winter  I  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Mitchell  to  give  the  court*  another  trial, 
osmrhtg  to  smnvntee  against  foot-rot,  if  allowed  sufiries*. 
litter.  I  put  in  one-third  the  nmaber  them  was  the 
previous  winter,  ami  was  eUowed  space  in  proportion.  They 
worn  placed  in  the  court*  in  November,  where  they  resamutd 
tt&  April,  having  what  I  considered  ample  litter,  and  during  ail 
that  time  there  was  only  one  stags*  cam  of  foot-rot,  vrhfcdi  w» 
cured  on  the  frst  treataient^-lVusimufnm#  ef  tks  JfiysVuei 


fiOYAL   AGMCULTOBA1    SOOTET?    OF    lEKLAND. 


fhe  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  wan  held 
at  46%  Upper  SaekviUe-street,  Dublin,  Sir  George  Hodson, 
Bart.,  ia  the  chair. 

Amongst  thorn  present  were  the  Hon.  Bowes  UMy,  Bon, 
Captain  Oough,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Trench,  Win.  Donnelly. 
C.B.,  Lieutenant-General  Hall,  C.B.,  Wm.  Fetherstonhangn, 
Wm.  Bolton  Massey,  P.  Jocelyn  Newton,  Charles  Colthurst 
Vesey,  William  Owen,  Robert  Wade.  B.  M.  Cardeu,  J.  P. 
Byrne,  Uev.  W.  B.  Bagot,  John  IP.  Meetings,  Denis  Kirwan, 
Edward  Purdou,  Michael  Cahill,  JDawion  A.  Milward,  P.  Biall, 
Hans  H.  Woods,  H.  J.  MacParlane,  E.  H.  Borrowes*  H. 
Harris,  and  Joseph  Eincaid. 

Butler,  resitting  his 
council* 


A  letter  wan  mad  from  Lord 

position  as  vme-ennirmnn,  and  his  seat  at  the 


The  CHAIXXA2T  said  he  held  in  his  hand  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  designs  sent  in  for  com- 
petition for  toe  lord-lieutenant's  prize  for  labourers*  cottages. 
After  a  patient  investigation,  and  sitting  numerous  times,  the 
committee  were,  from  the  reasons  stated,  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  result  inasmuch  as  the  estimates  exceeded  the  price 
named.  The  report  waa :  •That  this  committee  report  to  the 
council  that  they  have  frequently  met  in  fiitt  numbers,  and 
enrefofly  examined  sixty-two  designs  submitted  to  them ;  (hat 
having;  reduced  that  number  to  three,  the  latter  were  sub- 
mitted to  competent  professional  measurers,  who  carefully 
calculated  the  expense,  and  found  that  in  each  cam  the  cost 


The 


further 

take 
merit,  m 


wm  is  excess  of  the  price  named, 
have  to  enrem  their  great  regret  that  they  an  unahss  to 
into  eonsiueratiou  sever*!  design*  evraeme;  great  men 
consequence  of  the  too  costly  nature  of  their  construct**, 
in  the  opmiott  of  the  committee,  it  would  be  necmenry  that 
some  intimation  should  be  made  to  hie  Bacrileaey  ef  the 
decision  unfortunately  conw  to.  Some  of  the  members, 
thought  his  Eacefleuey  should  be  invited  to  Iunpeet  the  de- 
signs sent  in;  but,  to  Bis  mind,  that  would  be  invidious,  hnsv 
muchr  as  none  of  them  were  worthy  of  the  prine  offered.  The 
prudent  course  would  be  to  send  the  threw  selected. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wajw  explained  the  oourm  adopted  by  the  cmnmita* 
ia  employ  ing  competent  measurer*,  who  pswnesnmad  that  lbs 
work  could  not  bo  exueuted  for  the  price  named,  and  wuoussd 
that  the  plana  in  question  be  referred  to  the  finance  • 
torenoi    "*  --...-  - 

of  the  i 
printed,  s 

The  resctetiouvhssrinwhosni 

The  following  gentlemen  wwt  bnfloted  for,  and  untnf- 
mousty  elected  members  of  the  society:  Those.  BrassD,  KU- 
dure;  B.  W.  Bond;  Eccies-ctreet ;  L  JtaJone,  Pembroke- 
road  ;  T.  C.  Townsend,  ffoieswonb>streec ;  John  lulenc 
BeJlinacargy ;  and  A.  H.  Snrith-Burry,  M.P.,  Queenstowo. 

The  council  then  adjourned. 


report  the  propriety  of  puruhnsauf  them  for  410  for  tans 
the  society,  wish  n  view  of  having  tnem  lithographed  a 
ntod,  sad  sohi  to  the  members  at  to.  a  set. 
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A  Council  Meeting  wm  held  at  the  Salisbury  HoteL  Fleei- 
sfireet,  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  Mr.  Jasper  Mora,  M.P.,  the  Pre- 
sident, is  the  chair,  Thera  wae  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
and  amongst  others  present  were  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Bcrncrs,  Mr.  M'Legan,  M.P.,  Mr.  T. 
D.  AeUnd,  M.P.,  Mr.  Neville  Granville,  M.P.,  Mr,  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  M.P„  General  Herbert,  M.P.,  Mr-  E.  Greene,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  Mr.  COrfanee,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  GaUwey, 
*LP.,  Mr.  Holland.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  WyM,  M.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  hat  meeting  hating  been  read,  and 
some  new  members  elected,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  asked 
permission  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. Nobody  felt  the  importance  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Chamber  more  than  he  did;  bat  he  was  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  being  member  of  a  Commission 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  room 
longer  that  day  than  for  a  very  few  minutes.  He  was 
extremely  desirous  of  bringing  forward  some  resolutions  on 
the  education  question,  which  he  thought  had  been  scarcely 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  at  the  previous  meeting,  and'  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil generally  that  the  discussion  should  be  re-opened.  If  that 
were  the  case,  he  should  be  prepared  at  a  future  meeting  to 
introduce  some  resolutions  upon  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gars  m,Botficld,  being  of  opinion  that  as  the 
education  scheme  had  only  been  just  propounded  in  Parlia- 
ment^ and  hardly  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  its  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  well  to  adjourn  further  discussion  until  the 
next' meeting  of  the  Council,  when  Lord  Lichfield  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  his  resolutions,  and  expounding 
bis  news  thereon. 

Mr.  Clark*  (North  Cheshire)  considered  the  Chamber 
would  stultify  itself  by  proceeding  at  that  moment  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  Government  plan.  The  question 
should  at  least  be  adjourned  until  the  provincial  Chambers 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  it,  and  instructing  their 
delegate*  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  thought  at  the  last  meeting  that  it  was 
desirable  to  adjourn  the  discussion,  because  the  Government 
plan  was  not  then  before  them.  Subsequently,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  shadowed  out  the 
general  features  of  the  scheme,  but  they  were  yet  ignorant  of 
the  details. 

Mr.  M* Lagan,  M.P.,  also  assumed  that  the  Chamber  was 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  subject  .He  advised  there- 
fore that  the  resolution  prepared  by  the  business  committee 
should  be  read,  and  the  debate  thereon  be'  adjourned. 

Mr.  C.  8.  Bead,  M.P.,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
discussion  would  be  at  once  adjourned,  then  moved  the  re- 
solution recommended  by  the  committee  as  follows : — "  Un- 
derstaskfHng  the  principle  of  the  Government  Education  BiH  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  out  of  the  im- 
perial revenue,  without  imposing  any  further  burden  upon 
ratepayers,  and  without  msdane;  attendance  at  schools  compul- 
sorr,  tikis  Chamber  expresses  its  approval  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  introduced  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
Bent,"  The  first  point  that  he  wished  the  Council  to  bear  in 
Bind  wasv  that  the  Government  did  not  propose  the  adoption 
°f  a  system  of  compulsory  education.  It  they  wanted  an  En- 
ftHshmsm  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  should  try  to  make  him  do  it 
£fcey  could  not  deter  men  from  committing  great  crimes,  even 
*9  imposing  enormous  pains  and  penalties  upon  them.  What 
•hey  wanted  to  do  then  was  to  encourage,  not  to  attempt  fo 
f°*ee,  people  to  educate  their  children ;  and  the  object  of  the  Go- 
*^tnment  was  one  which  he  and  others  in  the  country  had  eon- 
*t*nily  urged;  it  was  this— that  where  their  schools  were  small, 
Jjjid  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a  certificated  teacher,  there 
5^«y  should  have  payment  for  results,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
^Xsvernment  assistance  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  think  that 
Government  seheme  went  quite  far  enough;  but  that 
it  be  mutter  for  future  consideration.  They  proposed,  he 
few^ieved,  that  where  a  school  oontained  less  than  60  or  70 
^^tatae,  a*d  *»  unable  to  support  a  certificated  teacher,  the 


children  should  be  examined  by  a  Government  inspector,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  passing  that  examination  satisfactorily, 
that  they  should  receive  12s.  per  head  of  capitation  grant,  and 
not  the  4s.  for  attendance;  that  was  to  say,  they  should  receive 
just  two-thirds  of  the  benefit  which  would  result  if  the  school 
were  under  a  certificated  teacher.  Then,  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  rating,  the  Government  did  not  propose  that  that 
should  form  part  of  their  plan;  and  this  he  thought  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
passed  at  their  last  meeting.  As  long  as  (he  rating  area  was 
entirely  confined!  to  real  property,  which  was  not  above  one- 
third  of  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  very 
unfair,  and  they  as  agriculturists  ought  to  try  and  prevent 
any  further  addition  to  the  rates  on  that  small  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear).  He  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  district  fid  not  build  schools,  and 
really  could  afford  to  build  them,  he  should  not  be  indisposed 
to  put  a  little  force  upon  such  a  locality ;  but  then  they  must 
not  go  and  make  the  occupiers  of  the  property  of  that  district 
who  nad  only  a  very  transient  interest  in  the  property  that 
they  occupied  bear  the  entire  burden  (Hear,  hear).  If  they 
took  the  Property-tax  assessment  as  the  basis  for  levying  their 
rates  well  and  good.  Or  if  they  could  imitate  the  assessment 
which  they  had  in  America,  it  would  be  equally  efficacious. 
He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  that  gentleman 
would  tell  them  that  the  rates  were  levied  in  tne  United 
States,  not  so  much  on  the  "annual  value  of  the  holding  as  on 
the  profits  which  might  be  made  out  of  that  holding.  For 
example:  supposing  a  farm  were  worth  £200  a-year,  and  a 
factory  were  worth  £300  a-year,  according  to  the  English 
method  of  assessment,  both  farm  and  factory  would  be  as- 
sessed at  £200  a-year ;  whereas  if  the  assessment  had  been  on 
the  profits,  and  the  farmer  made  £100  a-ycar,  and  the  manufac- 
turer £1,000  a-year,  the  farmer  would  be  rated  at  £100  a-year, 
and  the  manufacturer  at  £1,000. 

Mr.  Jambs  Howard  said  that  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
was  the  profits. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  observed^hat  in  fact  thai  was  a  propertv-ta* 
assessment,  instead  of  the  assessment  which  they  had  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  holding.  Believing  that  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  although  it  might  be  imperfect  in  its  details,  was  in 
its  main  principles  right,  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving 
that  resolution  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  Hobley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  and  other  chambers 
that  had  discussed  that  subject  i  the  main  points  being  that 
education  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  made  compulsory,  and 
that  the  charge  for  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  thrown  upon  tne  present  small  area  of 
l  rating. 

:  Mr.  J.  Howard,  although  opposed  to  compulsory  education, 
'  regarded  it  as  a  fatal  defect  in  the  Government  scheme,  that  it 
did  not  make  it  obligatory  upon  some  public  body,  local  or 
general,  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  education  in  districts 
where  they  did  not  now  exist. 
Tbe  discussion  was  then  adjourned  until  the  next  Council 


♦v; 


meeting. 

The  Rev.  R  SmtthtM  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
"That  this  Chamber  confirms  the  subjoined  resolutions  on 
Turnifke  Trusts  passed  at  the  Council  meeting  of  February 
5th,  1867,  and,  considering  that  m>  settlement  of  the  question 
can  be  satisfactory  which  is  based  upon  the  exclusive  rating  of 
real  property,  determines  to  oppose  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugea- 
sen's  Turnpike  Trust*  Bill. 

1.  "  That,  as  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  in  1886  and  auotiier  in  1864,  have,  after  full  inquiry,  re- 
ported that  the  turnpike  system  is  vexatious  aad  expensive, 
and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  abolition  of  turnpike 
trusts  as  at  present  existing  would  be  beneficial  and  expedient, 
and  as  some  trusts  are  in  course  of  abolition,  thereby  inflicting 
serious  hardship  and  injustice  on  certain  parishes,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  tint  Chamber  that  turnpike  trusts  should  be  abo* 
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lishcd  simultaneously,  and  that  provision  for  the  future  main- 
tenance of  all  public  roads  should  be  settled  by  legislation  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis." 

2.  "That  as  much  of  the  expenditure  in  the  formation  of 
turnpike  roads  was  incurred  for  imperial  purposes,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  the  Consolidated  Fund  should 
aid  in  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  debt,  when  that  debt 
has  been  fairly  appraised  or  valued  by  competent  authority." 
The  object  of  the  resolutions  and  of  the  bill  was  the  same, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  the  turnpike  trusts  ;  but  there  was 
a  difference  as  to  the  future  maintenance  of  the  roads,  which 
the  bill  threw  exclusively  upon  the  real  property.  Another 
important  question  which  underlay  this  was  that  of  assessing 
all  property  whatsoever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
burdens;  and  so  long  as  that  question  remained  open  such 
legislation  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was 
at  least  premature.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  only  that  he 
thought  the  Chamber  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's bill.  There  was  one  other  detect,  however,  and  that  was 
that,  whilst  abolishing  turnpike  trusts,  it  did  not  abolish  tolls, 
but  retained  them  in  all  parishes  not  included  in  highway  dis- 
tricts for  eleven  years  to  pay  off  all  existing  debts. 

Mr.  Duckham,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it  had  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  through  communication  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  so  materially  altered  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways that  the  older  thoroughfares  were  no  longer  what  they 
once  were,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  through  traffic, 
that  they  were  simply  local  means  of  communication,  and 
therefore  ought  to  oe  supported  entirely  by  the  localities. 
Now  his  (Mr.  Duckham's)  county,  Hereford,  was  peculiarly 
agricultural.  If,  then,  the  traffic  were  merely  local  and  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  and  those  who  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  a  decrease  of 
revenue  would  be  apparent  on  the  great  thoroughfares.  But 
instead  of  that  he  found  that  the  revenue  of  the  Hereford 
turnpike  trust  in  1861  amounted  to  £5,940,  in  1862  to 
£6,281,  in  1863-64  to  £6,525,  in  1865  to  £6,632,  and  in 
1866  to  £6,896,  being  an  increase,  and  that  a  steady 
one,  on  the  6  years,  of  £956,  or  rather  over  16  per  cent. 
The  district  was  a  purely  agricultural  one,  and  was  ad- 
mirably supplied  with  railway  accommodation.  Not  less  than 
five  distinct  lines  radiated  from  its  centre,  and  it  had  a  canal 
which  conveyed  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  surely,  if  the  assertion  that  the 
through  traffic  had  decreased  were  true,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  show  such  an  increase  of  revenue  as  16  per  cent,  in 
six  years.  Taking  the  district  in  which  he  himself  resided,  he 
found  that  the  increased  expenditure  upon  the  repair  of  the 
roads  had  been  equal  to  12  per  cent,  during  the  past  four  years ; 
and  that,  he  thought,  went  far  to  confound  the  statement  that 
the  railways  had  so  far  diverted  the  through  traffic  from  the 
great  public  highways,  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
latter  ought  to  mil  entirely  upon  the  locality.  In  the  Ross 
highway  district,  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  of  230  miles 
of  bye-roads,  the  expenditure,  instead  of  increasing,  remained 
almost  stationary.  In  1865  it  amounted  to  £2,955,  in  1866 
to  £2,879,  and  in  1867  to  £2,943.  As  they  were  aware,  bye- 
roads  were  more  intimately  connected  with  the  removal  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  there  they  had  not  the  increase  which 
he  had  shown  to  have  taken  place  upon  the  turnpike-roads. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  in  certain  quarters  there  should  be 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  tolls,  and  placing 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  on  the  occupiers  of  real  pro- 
perty. The  trading  classes  of  the  country,  for  instance,  were 
deeply  interested  in  removing  the  tolls.  A  large  amount  of 
revenue  was  at  present  derived  from  the  transit  of  their  goods ; 
and  in  his  own  locality  immense  injury  was  done  to  the  roads 
by  the  conveyance  of  timber,  upon  which  no  rate  fell,  and 
under  the  existing  law  could  not  fall.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  certain  landed  proprietors  were  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  removal  of  the  turnpike  gates,  and  placing  the 
charge  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  tenantry  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  experience  was  not  uniform 
in  all  localities ;  and  the  question  should  be'eonsidered  as  it 
affected  the  country  at  large,  and  not  particular  districts. 

Lord  Bxrnxrs  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  and 
urged  the  agricultural  community  to  oppose  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen' §  bill  in  its  present  shape  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  What  he  chiefly  objected  to  in  that  measure  was  that 
it  threw  the  expense  upon  the  land,  already  too  heavily  bur- 


dened by  unjust  charges,  which  he  trusted  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  have  time  to  look  into.  Upon  reading  the  appen- 
dix to  the  report  of  the  Foor-Law  Board,  they  would  pcrmre 
the  statement  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  the  parochial  rates  were  levied  and  expended  for  par- 
poses  totally  unconnected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
highways  were  maintained  as  much  for  the  use  of  towns  as  of 
the  country;  and  at  the  Leicester  Chamber  the  other  day  a 
gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  tolls  paid  in  that  county  were  levied  within  the  radios  of 
the  borough,  and  that  many  farms  paid  in  one  year  u 
much  in  tolls  as  their  roads  would  cost  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  His  (Lord  Banter's)  opinion  had  long  been  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  rate  levied  for  income-tax,  county  and 
poor-rate,  and  that  that  should  be  levied  upon  erery  descrip- 
tion of  property ;  because  these  were  national  purposes  ana 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class. 

Mr.  Nevtlle-Greitvillb,  M.P.,  quite  concurred  in  all  that 
had  fallen  from  the  three  previous  speakers,  and  felt  indebted 
to  Mr.  Duckham  for  adducing  such  valuable  facta  as  he  had 
referred  to.  For  his  part  henad  come  to  the  Chamber  that 
day  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  argunrati 
against  Mr.  Hugessen's  bill,  as  in  the  hope  that  he  should  hear 
some  arguments  in  its  favour,  especially  as  he  had  heen  in- 
formed that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  to  be  present  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  his  measure,  and  convert  the  council  one  sad 
aU  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  absent,  and  that  there  was  no- 
body in  his  place  to  secure  for  him  so  desirable  an  end  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Coiirance,  M.P.,  shared  the  regret  expressed  by  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville  that  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugesson  was  sot 
present  to  explain  and  support  the  provisions  of  his  bill,  es- 
peciallv as  among  the  agricultural  body  generally  the  opinio 
seemed  to  be  unanimous  against  the  measure.  It  would  haw 
been  an  advantage,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Hugesson  had  attwdd 
and  given  them  some  information  on  the  subject.  Bathe 
might  add,  that  from  the  moment  the  honourable  eenttensi 
introduced  his  bill  he  had  acted  with  moderation  and  temper, 
and  uniformly  displayed  a  desire  to  conciliate  opinions  with 
the  view  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect.  Last  year  wbea 
the  measure  was  brought  in  he  (Mr.  Corranee),  speabae* 
behalf  of  his  constituents,  who  were  interested  in  a  eoawff- 
able  extent  of  turnpike  roads,  intimated  that  if  the  bill  «r 
not  greatly  modified,  he  for  one  could  not  accept  it  And  he 
reasons  for  taking  that  course  were  various.  The  resojatows 
before  the  Chamber  contained  one  specific  point,  and  opoa 
that  point  he  would  touch ;  but  he  might  also  w  permitted » 
state  what  were  his  maiu  objections  to  the  bill.  Thi>  tt 
thought  was  due  to  Mr.  Hugesson,  who  had  frankly  declarw 
what  was  the  object  which  he  wished  to  attain.  Fmt  tw» 
the  ground  on  which  he  should  appeal  to  the  House  agaia*' 
the  bill  was  the  unfair  apportionment  between  the  iinoes 
parishes  where  a  highway  district  did  not  exist.  Next  t  aere 
was  the  danger  of  an  improper  nse  of  the  turnpikes,  by  Mil- 
age and  other  things,  which  were  carefully  guarded  against  t? 
existing  acts.  And  when  these  acts  had  ceased  the  stateoi 
things  would  be  this— that  the  towns  would  have  the  liteny 
of  using  the  roads,  and  the  country  districts  the  ^BffiI01 
repairing  them.  Then  there  was  the  alternative  of  Hhn> 
districts;  and  lastly,  there  was  that  most  important re««o 
which  they  found  embodied  in  the  resolutions—^*** 
settlement  of  the  question  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  n*u 
upon  the  exclusive  rating  of  real  property*— and  ™fjff 
the  Chamber  was  determined  to  oppose  Mr.  Knate^ 
Hugessen's  Turnpike  Trusts  Bill  (Hear,  hear).  After  au, 
that  was  in  reality  the  most  substantial  objection  to  the  w. 
and  he  would  venture  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  in^ 
corroboration.  To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  great  saas*- 
tion  to  witness  among  the  agricultural  body  so  ■■£.* 
tention  paid  to  the  important  subject  of  n^-,.1??? 
to  the  returns  which  they  possessed,  they  would  nnfljj-; 
tails  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  So  ■»  *"* 
they  do,  if  they  turned  to  a  report  on  local  taxation  dsw» 
far  back  as  the  year  1843,  and  made  by  the  most  able  men  •» 
were  then  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board--nam"f;  *  • 
Nichols,  SirCornwell  Lewis,  and  Sir  Edmund  DJJv«  tbrf 
an  extraordinary  fact,  which  one  could  scarcely  ^*^j 
from  the  year  1848  down  to  the  present  time  the  *g"*J-. 
then  made,  valuable  and  important  as  they  were  to  we "» 
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cultural  community,  had  never  been  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  (Hear,  heart.  Very  lately,  however,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  rates.  Whereupon  he  (Mr.  Corrance)  went 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry ;  to  which  he  replied  that  it  would  be 
deroted  simply  to  the  status  and  position  of  the  compound 
householder  in  boroughs.  He  (Mr.  Corrance)  then  asked  the 
hoa.  member  if  he  would  allow  nim  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
and  consent  to  widen  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Ayrton  answered  that 
he  could  not  do  so  in  that  session ;  upon  which  he  (Mr. 
Corrance)  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  that  committee  might  collect,  and  use  it  in  bringing 
forward  the  larger  question  (Hear,  hear).  In  accordance 
with  that  determination,  therefore,  he  should  introduce  the 
question  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  would  now  state 
iiis  reasons  for  the  proceeding.  In  the  first  place  he  found  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded  sneaking  in  their  report  in 
these  terms :  "  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  multiply 
instances  of  the  inconvenience  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of 
the  poor's-rate,  without  taking  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  that  rate,  and  also  the 
law  relating  to  all  the  other  local  rates,  whether  framed  upon 
the  same  system  as  the  poor's-rate  or  upon  any  other  system ; 
but  we  believe  that  scarcely  one  instance  could  be  found  of 
recent  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor's-rate  which  has 
not  indirectly  produced  as  much  inconvenience  and  confusion  in 
regard  to  other  rates  as  it  has  cured  or  prevented  in  regard  to 
the  poor's-rate  itself."  Now  that  passage  was  condemnatory 
altogether  of  the  imposition  of  other  rates  on  the  basis  of  the 
poor's-rate.  They  then  went  on  to  say :  "  Scarcely  anything 
can  be  more  material  than  the  declaration  of  the 
persons  or  properties  to  be  rendered  liable  to  a  tax." 
The  Council  would  observe  that  in  some  of  these  cases  pro- 
perty was  liable,  and  in  some  cases  persons  were  contemplated 
(Hear,  hear)  ;  but  the  latter  had  fallen  into  disuse,  ana  pro- 
perty had  been  made  the  basis  of  rating  throughout.  They 
then  went  on  to  say :  "  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  any 
modern  act,  where  the  intention  has  been  to  impose  the  tax 
on  the  basis  of  the  poor's-rate,  in  which  the  purpose  has  been 
legally  or  unambiguously  effected,  not  because  there  is  any  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  effecting  it,  but  merely  because  the  drafts- 
man dispensed  himself  from  looking  at  the  statute  of  the  43 
Eli*.,  and  Parliament  and  the  public  had  no  ready  means  of 
checking  the  draftsman  while  the  bill  was  in  progress.  Thus 
the  highway  rates  are  made  taxes  on  the  property  without 
apparently  following  the  person."  It  was  obvious,  then,  that 
that  was  never  intended,  and  that  it  was  utterly  unjust  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  report  further  stated  in  a  foot  note— That  all  the 
following  rates  came  under  the  poor's-rates  series ;  or  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  the  poor's-rate :  1,  Poor's-rate ;  8,  workhouse 
building  rate ;  3,  survey  and  valuation  rate  j  4,  gaol  fees  rate ; 
5,  constables  rate ;  6,  highway  rate ;  7.  highway  rate,  addi- 
tional rate  for  purchase  of  land ;  8,  highway  rate,  additional 
rate  for  law  expenses ;  9,  lighting  and  watching  rate ;  and  10, 
militia  rate.  All  these  rates  had  been  imposed  on  the  basis 
of  the  poor's-rate,  and  the  poor's-rate  rested  on  the  43rd  of 
Klizabeth,  from  which  numerous  exemptions  had  from  time  to 
t»uae  been  made  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  another  subject 
which  he  would  ask  the  Chamber  to  consider,  and  that  was 
the  valne  of  the  property  on  which  the  rate  had  been  levied. 
The  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the  income-tax  was 
levied  amounted  to  £296,031,791.  This  was  assessed  at  the 
present  moment  at  5d.  in  the  pound,  and  it  gave  a  proximate 
revenue  of  £6,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
property  on  which  rates  were  levied  was  £90,137,365,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  other,  and  the  annual  levy  was 
£14,966,751  at  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  So  that  upon  the  minor 
quantity  of  property  amounting  to  £90,000,000  they  were 
Actually  paying  8s.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  whilst  upon  the  major 
quantity,  amounting  to  £296,000,000  there  was  paid  only 
od.  in  the  pound  (Hear,  hear.)  Surely  facts  like  these  were 
ftoJHrieut  to  show  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rates  (Hear, 
^ear.)  But  here  came  in  this  question :  upon  whom  did  the 
income-tax  fall  ?  Why,  every  person  whose  income  was  less 
^han  £100  a-ycar  was  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
4fcut  upon  whom  did  the  rates  fallP  Very  largely  upon  the 
^xmrest  class  of  the  community.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  a  speech  which  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 


the  other  day  by  Mr.  Ooschen  on  the  subject  of  rating 
in  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ad- 
verted to  this  point,  and  showed  with  what  crushing  severity 
the  rates  fell  upon  the  humblest.  Thus  they  were  ratine  cot- 
tages of  £4  and  £5  a-year,  whilst  stock-in-trade,  personal  pro- 
perty, mines,  and  quarries  were  altogether  exempt  (Hear,  hear). 
He  confessed  that  he  drew  some  comfort  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  because  he  thought  he  saw  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance a  wider  and  larger  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the 
legislature  (Hear,  hear).  As  long  as  the  question  affected 
only  occupiers  and  owners,  very  little  attention  would  be  de- 
voted to  it  by  Parliament ;  but  the  moment  that  they  could 
show  that  it  was  an  injury  and  an  injustice  to  the  poor  man, 
they  would  possess  an  enormous  advantage  j  for  the  poor  man 
was  a  vast  power  in  himself,  at  times  and  seasons  when  these 
things  are  properly  pressed  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  At 
present  the  rates  were  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  letable  value, 
and  the  letable  value  was  the  rent.  Upon  what  did  the  rent 
depend P — upon  competition;  and  a  small  farm  would  find 
more  competitors  for  it  than  a  larger  one  (Hear,  hear).  They 
would  see,  then,  how  utterly  unfair  it  was  to  take  the  rent  as 
the  basis  of  rating ;  and,  if  Mr.  Hugessen  had  been  present, 
he  should  have  asked  him  to  show  them  that  some  great  con- 
tingent advantage  was  to  be  derived  from  his  measure.  He 
doubted,  however,  if  there  were  any  such  advantage ;  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  must  either  offer  a  truncated  and  an  im- 
perfect measure,  or  accept  that  of  a  general  highway-district 
on  some  general  plan.  He  (Mr.  Corrance)  was  in  possession 
of  certain  data  which,  in  due  time  and  place,  he  should  produce, 
and  which  must  satisfy  all  that  these  districts  had  yielded 
disproportionate  results — disproportionate,  that  was,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  machinery  ana  the  expense  which  was  in- 
curred. They  might  have  better  roads  here  and  there,  though 
the  information  was  imperfect  on  that  point ;  but  he  could  show 
that  all  that  had  been  predicted  of  this  measure  had  entirely 
collapsed,  though  Mr.  Hugessen,  had  he  been  there,  might 
have  disproved  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Goschen,*  in  his  speech,  that  in  this  city  of  London  a 
great  divergence  from  the  Act  of  Elisabeth  should  take  place, 
and  that  at  any  rate  a  proportionate  part  of  the  local  burdens 
should  be  met  by  means  or  an  income-tax.  That  was  a  propo- 
sition which  the  agricultural  community  might  accept,  if  it 
uuiversally  applied  to  their  local  taxation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  that  principle 
and  the  resistance  of  vested  interests  should  prove  too  great, 
then  they  must  fall  back  upon  the  Consolidated  fund  (Hear, 
hear).  That  was  another  alternative  in  the  case.  But  as  to 
all  these  points,  Mr.  Hugessen,  had  he  been  present,  might 
have  satisfied  their  minds.  He  (Mr.  Corrance)  was  not  op- 
posed to  change,  but  if  a  change  were  made  it  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  en- 
tirely objected  to  a  merely  tentative  or  provisional  measure 
being  adopted,  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  making  it  a 
compulsory  measure  throughout,  in  the  absence  of  complete 
information  with  regard  to  its  operation.  To  that  he  entirely 
objected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of 
Ministers  or  of  Mr.  Hugessen  to  satisfy  the  agricultural  body 
in  this  respect,  and  offer  them  a  measure  which  they  could 
accept,  he  should  be  happy  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  give 
it  his  support  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Andrews  (Somerset)  agreed  with  a  previous  speaker, 
that  the  meeting  should  confine  itself  to  general  principles. 
The  general  principle  in  this  case  was  that  nothing  tended 
more  to  cheapen  production  than  good  internal  communica- 
tions, and  if  that  were  the  case  the  whole  country  must  be 
interested  in  their  proper  maintenance,  and  therefore  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  them  should  rest  upon  some  general  tax. 

Mr.  Whittaeeb  (Worcestershire)  felt  sure  that  if  Mr.  Hu- 
gessen's  Bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  impose  a  most 
grievous  burden  upon  landowners  and  tenant-farmers.  The 
expenses  of  the  'Worcestershire  turnpike  roads  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £31,000  a-year ;  and,  as  trustee,  he  found 
that  in  one  district,  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  near 
towns  was  from  £80  to  £100  per  mile  :  at  a  distance  from 
towns  it  was  only  about  £30.  It  was  clear  that  the  trades- 
people and  proiessional  men  of  the  towns  benefited  as  much 
ny  the  roads  as  agriculturists.  A  rate  of  five-pence  and 
three-eighths  of  a  penny  in  Worcestershire  produced  only 
£25,000  a-year,  and  if  Mr.  Hugessen's  Bill  became  law  there 
must  be  a  sixpenny  rate  added,  to  make  up  the  £31,000  a-year 
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expended.  Another  great  objection  to  that  aerate  was,  thai 
it  would  be  e  oonirnmtm*  of  the  lystam  of  highway  districts. 
Persona  mending  money  on  t heir  own  perish  showed  much* 
more  vigilance  turn  persona  living  twelve  or  fifteen  nuke  from 
too  spot.  In  met,  a  nest  number  of  waywardens  knew 
nothing  abont  the  roads  on  which  the  money  was  hud  out. 
A  surveyor  firms;  at  •  distance  sent  m  an  estimate ;  the  Board 
sanctioned  it  without  dee  inquiry,  perhaps  authorising  an  ex- 
pensive work  to  please  one  or  two  persons,  and  the  result  was 
that  file  expenses  were  v ery  much  increased  (erica  of  "  No, 
no").  There  were  m  Worcestershire  seven  district*,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  expenses  in  each  of  Jour 
years  vader  the  oM  system  and  of  four  years  andsr  the  new 
one.  The  roads  in  that  county  were,  he  might  remark,  as 
good  as  those  of  almost  any  county  in  England.  Under  the 
oM  system  there  was  spent  in  four  years  in  the  Redditch  dis- 
trict £840;  under  the  new  system  there  was  spent  in  the  same 
period  41,175,  being  an  increase  of  88|  per  cent.  la  the 
Evesham  district  there  was  am  increase  from  £1,153  to  £1,446. 
In  the  Tenbnry  district  the  increase  amounted  to  57}  per  cent. 
The  Kidderminster  district  was  the  only  one  m  which  there 
was  not  an  increase.  It  happened  to  be  in  a  very  favourable 
position,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  being  a  man  of  very 
business-like  habits,  who  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  management  of  the  roads,  and  being  zealously  sum- 
ported  by  the  way-wardens.  He  objected  to  their  being  de- 
prived of  their  legitimate  privileges.  The  Corporation  of 
London  would  not,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  allow  their  pri- 
vileges to  be  taken  from  them ;  and  why  should  the  farmers  of 
this  kingdom  submit  to  the  control  of  their  local  expenditure 
being  wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  Tnrapike-read  Bill  of 
Mr.  Hngessen,  or  by  a  Highway  Act  P  What  dtd  the  highway 
system  amount  to  ?  Why  the  magistrates,  of  whom  ho  wished 
to  speak  without  anything  like  disrespect,  might  come  to 
the  meeting  of  the  wardens,'  and  almost  outvote  them 
("No,  no").  Farmers  generally  were,  like  himself;  not  very 
eloquent,  and  the  magistrates  might,  at  all  events,  out-talk  if 
they  did  not  outvote  them  (laughter).  He  would,  therefore, 
advise  farmers  to  watch;  with  great  jeatousv-  any  measure  that 
might  tend  to  take  the  control  of  the  local  expenditure  out  of 
their  own  hands. 

Mr,  Guttttra  (Kent)  could  endorse  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Whittaker.  In  hie  astriet-~fhat  of  Feversham— the  rates 
had  enormously  increased  m  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  highway  boarfe.  The  fast  estimate  showed  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  three'  years  immediately 
preceding  the  mtrod^n^on  of  the  Higtrway  Act.  IntheHohne 
or  Canterbury  district  there  was  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. ; 
and  in  many  others  the  increase  was  considerable. 

Mr.  Bunjrgan  (Banbury)  mid  he  knew  many  Arms  of 
brewers,  millers,  and  timber-merchants  who  had  such  a  large 
traffic  over  the  roads  that  they  now  paid  two  or  three  hundred 
a  rear  altogether  for  tolls.  These  persons  would  eseape  under 
Mr.  Hugessen's  bill.  Although  they  did  not  ask  for  it,  they 
would  of  course  be  glad  flo  receive  this  benefit,  and  the  expense 
would  be  thrown  on  the  ratepayers. 

Sir  MOKDAttzrr  Wells  said  in  his  district  (Peterborough) 
not  only  had  the  expense  of  the  roads  increased  under  the  new 
svstem,  but  the  roads  had  deteriorated.  He  deprecated  any 
discussion  on  the  general  question  of  taxation.  The  Chamber 
of  his  district  had  met  on  the  subject,  and  passed  a  resofotion 
similar  to  the  one  before  the  meeting.  In  considering  this 
matter  it  was  important  to  look  at  the  origin  of  the  roads.  If 
roads  were  made  for  parish  or  even  for  local  purposes;  there 
might  be  some  justice  in  throwing  the  burden  of  maintaining 
them  upon  a  local  rate ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the 
roads  were  constructed-  originally  for  imperial  purposes.  He 
happened  to  Kve  in  a  parish  in  which  Err  for  three  or  four 
miles  the  great  Northern  road,  made  for  the  convenience  of 
communication  between  London  and  the  towns  of  the  North ; 
and  what  justice  could  there  be  in  ssyinw,  as  Mr.  Huemmen 
did  in  his  speech  last  session,  that  his  parish  should  maintain 
that  road  ?  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  conceive  Parliament 
sanctioning  such  a  principle.  If  that  road  was  to  be  main- 
tained, it  should  be  done  by  the  property  of  the  country  gene- 
rally. He  denied  that  this  was  a  landlord's  question  j  it  was 
purely  a  question  concerning  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  The 
occupier  would  not  go  to  his  landlord  every  time  an  additional 
burden  was  imposed  on  the  land,  but  would  bear  it  himself. 
At  the  meeting  to  which  he  had  alluded  there  were  150  mem- 


bers present,  many  of  them  having  eemeircmspemdkmtti 
and  they  were  Arm  and  antarmined  in  their  mmmftkatstk 
nonalty*-4br  as  such  they  icmmaid  hVmmohvmsidmiBfatel 
by  Mr.  Hugessen's  biH. 

Sir  G.  Jxwxnrsow,  mid  although  he  had  so  vm  to 
enter  into  the  general  question  of  mthnjranedbyllr.Cor- 
ranee,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  test  cemty  am- 
bers would  take  up  that  question  in  Psrhameat  m  tk  Brian* 
of  the  agricultural  chases.     At  present  mereveisSOOnil. 
lions  of  funded  property  which  paid  not  oMfotknsjrf  the 
local  taxation,  and  to  these  he  might  add  mhmt,  <msrries,*J 
other  lands  of  property  of  immense  value.    AanmmWiw 
question  of  the  highway  districts,  he  ftoagtttfcffrmaatk* 
of  the  boards  was  not  sufficiently  understood.  Hs  protend 
assnnst  the  assumption  of  a  preceding  spmksr  tmttMtk 
expenses  of  a  district  extending  over  10  or  15  nimven 
settled  by  one  or  two  mtlemen  wlmwmtedmpcmrojobi 
done  in  their  own  netahbWhood.    The  expemm  of  to  high- 
way distriett  were  borne  not  bymeentimemtrim.bstbyte 
individual  parishes  in  which  the  repairs  were  elecstei  Ths 
only  general  expenses  borne  by  the  whole  district  tenth* 
of  the  staff.    Each  pariah  paid  fortbercsdimtfcnitsaw, 
and  no  parish  had  any  extra  work  dose  except  imm  km 
application.    That  was  the  rule  in  his  own  dmtrHonmms 
of  a  Petty  Sessional  division  of  19  parishes,  sad  he  MA 
imagine  it  was  the  rum  wherever  Inghway  dnwfcti  tar 
established.    Therefore  each  parish  had  the  control  sf  to en 
expenditure.    Farther,  he  contended  that  wherever  Wrbnj 
districts  were  properly  constituted,  the  control  lefteimm^ 
with  the  tenant-farmers,  and  not  with  the  xmgutnfet.  Ii 
his  own  district  the  magistrates  were  outnumbered  by  ft*  to- 
mem  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.    The  work  aw iWta 
done  than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  farmers  seemed  serfeeu? 
satisfied,  espetnafty  as  they  now  had  their  teem  at  liberty rfar 
their  own  purposes.     It  was  impossible,  he  must  nmsrk,  to 
deal  with  this  question  mtismetorfty  as  a  whole,  witkwt  m- 
eluding  turnpike  debts.    What  he  desired  was  an  aKmtoij* 
the  law  which  w  onJd  provide  for  a  better  distribution  oftheemt 
of  nunntaining  turnpike-roads  where  the  trusts  were  atm* 
He  wished  to  see  something  done  which  would  wawtta 
abolition  of  all  turnpike  trusts  at  eeertem  date  to "msni; 
and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  Central  Chambsr  essM  **■. 
through  the  local  chambers,  a  schedule  of  the  del*  <*  «* 
county,  showing  how  long  they  had  existed,  what  pwrn** 
had  been  paid  off,  and  what  valuation  would  mwetoij 
charge  the  remainder.     He  believed  that  the  total  sawn*  ti 
the  debt  in  England  was  about  £3,000,00),  and  mtbme  am> 
thing  like  &<5wflW  would  pay  it  sfl  off  if  it  *e»  fafl 
valued.     In  some  exceptions*  eases  the  C«isoh*ted  n* 
ought,  m  his  opinion,  to  contribute  towards  the  lw«««J; 
la  die  forest  of  Dean  there  was  a  debt  of  480,000  dsstofte 
crown  for  roads  made  for  the  benefit  of  crown  propcitymae 
shape  of  timber,  and  surely  that  ought  to  be  met  oat  of  tst 
Consoiidated  Fund.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  WHiTtAxmt,  in  some  exntamtor?  remarks  mid  a?  m 
Scved  Gloucestershire  waa  now  paying  J7,000  s-yew  W  w 
the  highways  than  it  did  before  the  districts  were  formed. 

Sir  O.  JawKEWOW  observed   that    the  roads  owe  *■ 

Mr.  J.  HowaM)  (Bedford)  said,  having  ssn*hij» 
town  and  country,  he  must  remark  that  what  Mr.  Con*** 
said  with  regard  to  the  burden  of  roads  cut  bothwifl(J**; 
hear.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  there  wen ittj 
mrles  of  roads  which  Were  maintained  entirely  by  tht  boiWJ 
and  by  an  inquiry  which  waa  made  sometime  ago  it  *»j°^ 
that  about  three  times  as  much  of  the  trxnc  ctme  fion  v 
country  as  from  Bedford  (Hear,  hear).  M   . .  _ 

Mr.  Pricb  W.  Boww  (Shropshire)  was  imderstood  to fr 
mark  that  as  a  rule  the  townsman  used  a  much  greater  aw» 
of  road  than  the  farmer.  .  _  a. 

Mr.  Jajms  Wbbb  (Worcestershire)  did  not  a*  he*  J* 
mamtmmnce  of  roads  could  be  thrown  better  upon  »J"5™ 
used  them  than  it  was  at  present.  As  ehahTaan  oft ftr ** 
sham  district  he  could*  corroborate  what  Mr.  *■**!£: 
respecting  the  increased  cost  connected  with  ^*5  **"S 
The  increase  in  his  dixtriet  was  80  per  cent., sad »«"■» 
were  worse.  So  bad,  indeed,  wcie  fhey  in  one  csm  ww " 
had  been  obliged  to  go  five  miles  round  inj»dtfjf£^ 
thrashing-machine  home.  In  the  county  of  werewerpw- 
rally  the  greatest  dissatisfacfioff  had  arisen  *»*««*»* 
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of  the  system  of  highway  districts  \  in  fact*  the  system  had 
prove!  a  total  failure. 

Mr.  D.  Lose  (GloueenWsnire)  would  softest  whether  it 
would  not  bo  w«D  for  the  Chamber,  instead  of  eoademning 
Mr.  Haanaw  a*s  BOl  m  Uioy  to  confine  ita  condemnation  to 
that  portion  which  referred  to  real  property. 

The  Chjusjuk  agreed  with  Mr.  Long  thai  they  should 
point  oat  to  what  part  or  parte  of  the  Bill  their  objections 

Mr.  Lono  then  moved  an  amendment,  in  effect  limiting  the 
opeosition  to  the  third  part  of  the  BUI. 

Mr.  Smtthisi  (Woreeeterahue)^  in  seconding  the  amend* 
meat,  said  he  did  not  see  how,  until  there  was  a  new  system  of 
rating  generally,  the  harden  of  maintaining  turnpike  roads 
could  be  adjusted  more  equally  than  it  is  now.  If  Mr.  Hngea* 
iea*s  Bill  passed,  banners,  who  did  mere  damage  to  roads  than 
almeet  any  other  class,  and  many  of  whom  were  only  rated  for 
a  stable  or  a  cottage  at  £o  a-yenr,  would  escape  from  eontii- 
bating.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Highway  Act  the 
roads  in  has  parish  were  maintained  at  an  average  cost  of  MB 
per  mile  par  anneal,  and  they  vera  as  good  reads  as  could 
be  desired.  Their  share  of  the  establiahment  charges 
now  amounted  to  more  than  the  maintenance  did  formerly. 
He  had,  moreover,  to  ride  twelve  miles  to  attend  a  district 


meeting ;  the  surveyor  had  also  to  .travel  twelve  miles  to  per- 
form hm  duties  in  the  parish :  and' the  result  was  that  there 
was  no  supervision  at  all,  and  the  roads,  instead  of  improving, 
were  deteriorating. 

Mr.awTHnf  hawing  en  refection  withdrawn  by  consent  his 
seconding  of  tbeamenejuent, 

Mr.  Gwgk  (North  Cheshire)  said  he  would  second  it.  He 
regretted  very  much  to  hear  some  aUnmono  which  had  been 
nandeto  the  attendance  of  magistrates  at  highway  hoard  meet- 
tings,  In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  years'  experience  be 
had  seen  great  advantages  derived  from  the  part  taken  by 
magistrates  in  meettnen  of  poor-hvw  guardian*  and  ether  local 
gatherings.  The  chairman  of  the  principal  highway  board  ia 
Cheshire  was  a  well-known  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  he  had  by  his  conduct  dene  much  to  promote  economy 
of  expenditure  and  to  prevent  abuses. 

The  Rev.  E.  Sntroiia  thought  the  opposition  to  the  BiH 
should  he  confined  to  the  third  part. 

Mr.BoaMBjkU,  remarked  that  the  taxation  of  real  property 
alone  for  local  purposes  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  provided  that  all  should  contribute 
towards  the  nuantenaneeof  the  poor  according  to  their  means 
(Hear,  hear)*  They  ought,  in  short,  now  to  insist,  through 
their  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  proper 
wpiarisn-  tien  of  the  pressure  of  local  taxes  (cheers). 

The  GmxtBMLBt  said,  before  nutting  the  question,  he  wished 
to  Bake  one  or  two  remarks.    He  must  say  that  he  thought  it 
was  not  desnmbfe  for  the  Chamber  to  deckre  that  it  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  tarnvike  trusts.    Had  Mr.  Hnges- 
mb,  who  was  oroeaMy  detained  in  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Comnmns,  been  present,  he  would  no  doubt  have  told  them 
that  it  was  usehw  to  discuss  that  question,  becaum 
were  in  fast  running  out  from  year  to*  year.    Two  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons    and  they  all  hnrw  that  the  com- 
mittees were  composed  of  persons  holding  opeoarts  view*— 
hud  arrived  at  the  oondusfam  that  it  was  politic  to  abolish 
turnpike  trusts;     They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  justi- 
fied m  saying  that  the  majority  of  turnpike  roads  were  made 
for  imperial  purnose*.    Many  of  them  were  evidently  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  private  estates.    He  must  add  that  in  the 
county  of  SoJfoik  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  hmdtords 
of  the  snavainenemef  abonahing  turnpike  trusts,  that  they 
paid  the  debts  out  of  their  own  pockets;  and  yon  might  now 
ride  twenty-five  miles  in  that  county  without  seeing  a  tottante 
(Bean,  hear).    As  regarded  the  working  of  the  Hipfhway  Act, 
he  bad  heard,  on  goedsnthority,  that  it  wn  the  opmion  of  the 
fete  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  that  it  would  be  unpopular 
Qkaril  turnpike  trusts  were  abolished,  but  that  it  would  then  be 
IH^pulnr.    The  Act  commended  itmlf  to  formers  by  the  fact  that 
£*ader  it  them  was  one  set  of  officers  instead  of  two  or  more. 
*^  ail  unrnuike  truats  were  abuhahed,  of  course  the  area  of 
*>**Mtgoimttob&Tmfa&}a*&mpo9aMbe>.    In  hie  opinion, 
t^ne  prejudice  against  the  system  arose  chiefly  from  the  passing 
°^3sT  n  f^*^y*f  bul  relating  to*  roods  at  the  end  of  every 


relating 
In  france  there  was  a 

^MffM^^wwdaa^99ca§MlA  the  ad- 


ministration of  roads  throughout  the  whole  eeuntry  j  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  our  Government  could  be  induced 
to  appoint  seme  nnder-seeratary,  who  would  combine  in  one 
office  the  agricultural  business  of  the  Beard  of  Trade  and  the 
agriealtural  business  of  the  Honuvoffiee  (Hear,  hear).  That 
was  a  point  which  might,  he  behaved,  be  urged  upon  the 
Government  with  seme  hope  of  success.  Mr.  Acland,  one  of 
the  members  for  Devonshire,  had,  he  might  remark,  given 
notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  after  Easter,  he  would 
"  eaU  attention  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of 
an  authority  seeemfly  charged  with  the  duty  of  eonridermg 
questions  affectum  agriculture  and  the  food  of  the  people,  and 
move  for  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  that  sttbject.n 
He  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Aeland  present;  and  they  must  ail  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  having  resolved  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  existing  anomaly. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived,  the  numbers 
being  9  for  and  IS  against  it ;  after  which  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Duekhum  it  was  afterwards  resolved 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  forwardadto  Mr.  KnatdibuH 
Hojessen*. 

The  CHAntKAif  said  the  next  question  to  be  considered  watt 
whether  the  Chamber  would  support  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Wyld  for 
establishing  financial  boards,  then  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  subject  was,  he  remarked,  first  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Mihier  Gibson  j  and  it  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some 
tune,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wyh*.  It  seemed  to  him 
highly  desirable  that  Parliament  should  new  be  made  aware 
whether  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers  through- 
out the  eountiy  considered  Mr.  Wyld's  Bell  worth  supporting. 
The  Bill  was  founded  on  the  old  principle,  which?  was  affirmed 
by  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  representation 
should  be  coextensive  with  taxation.  He  wss  sure  that  no 
member  of  that  Chamber  could  desire  to  cast  the  least 
reflection  upon  the  magistrates  or  to  accuse  them  of  any  want 
of  economy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  magistrate,  he 
believed  the  maghVtrates  generally  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  farmers  cared  to  have  the  additional,  powers  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  Bill  given  to  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Wiuan  (Worcestershire)  mid  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  his  county,  held  on  Saturday,  a  resolution  was 
peered  approving  of  the  object  of  Mr.  Wyld's  BiH,  and  he  had 
now  great  pemsure  in  moving  the  following  resolution,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  on 
that  occasion :  "That  in  the  opmion  of  this  Chamber  the 
eembhshnrent  of  County  Financial  Boards  is  highly  desirable  f 
and  that  all  the  Provincial  Chambers  be  requested  to  express 
their  opmion  upon  Mr.  Wyld's  Bill  before  the  Central  Council 
Meeting;  of  May  Mh."  He  said  he  would  take  the  Bberty  of 
cautioning  the  ratepayers  generally  against  expecting  to  derive 
very  much  benefit  from  the  proposed  change.  He  did  not 
think  that  if  certain  ratepayers  were  associated  with  the 
sdstretes  they  would  get  policemen  for  much  tew 
or  that  lunatic  asylums  would  be  managed*  st  much  lees 
but  he  could  have  no  doubt,  after  the  expression  of 
i  on  Saturday  last,  that  fhey  would  be  very  much 
gratified  at  having  a  finger  in  tan  pie  (laughter). 

Sir  W.  P.  Gallwiy,  M.F.,  saM  he  wishes  to  explain  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wyhf  s  measure. 
Having  taken  up  the  question  himself  spontaneously,  he  should 
be  sorry  if  the  idea  went  forth  that  he  had  acted  insincerely  or 
without  proper  soul.  At  a  meeting;  held  in  the  North  Biding 
he  pledged  himself  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
motion  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  county 
financial  boarua-^provided  no  other  person  who  was  better 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  matter  should  take  that  course. 
After  coming  up  to  town  he  gave  notice  of  (lie  introduction  of 
a  bill;  but  be  unexpectedly  found  that  there  was  another  bill 
on  the  same  sntject— namely,  that  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Chamber.  The  two  bills  were  placed  in  a  very  different 
position.  His  bill  could  not,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
House,  be  printed  until  it  hud  been  read  a  first  time,  and  there- 
fore it  wan  ant  ready  for  examination ;  but  Mr.  Wyld,  with  an 


tut  of  aubtic  spirit  which  would  no  doubt  be  appreciated, 
had  already,  at  considerable  expense  to  himself,  printed  his 
bill  and  circulated  it  throughout  the  country  (cheers).  Under 
these  drenmstanoes  he  had  consulted  with  the  Chamber  of  the 
North  Biding  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pumuee\  em}  he  had 
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told  them  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wyld's  bill  should  be  taken  as 
a  basis  of  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether 
they  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  or  not  (Hear,  hear). 
On  Friday  last  that  bill  stood  for  a  second  reading,  and  the 
order  of  the  day  was  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  motion  in  his 
(Sir  W.  GaUwey's)  name  to  the  effect  that  if  it  were  read  a 
second  time  it  should  afterwards  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee (cheers).  He  thought  that  course  would  be  the  best, 
for  unless  it  were  re-modified  and  altered  it  could  not  pass  into 
a  law.  Unexpectedly  the  Government  refused  to  allow  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  without  which  his  own  notice  of 
motion  of  course  could  not  take  effect.  That  was  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  matter  now  stood.  He  had  no  object 
except  to  carry  out  the  principle  meutioned  by  the  chairman 
— namely,  that  representation  should  accompany  taxation 
{cheers).  He  certainly  did  not  see  why  local  taxation  should 
form  any  exception  ;  and  he  thought  that  referring  Mr.  Wyld's 
bill  to  a  select  committee  would  afford  the  best  chance  of  the 
attainment  of  the  object.  His  chief  objection  to  the  bill  was 
its  very  great  length,  consisting  as  it  did  of  about  140  clauses. 
Another  objection  was  that  it  was  a  permissive  bill.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  permissive  bills  was  not  favourable  to 
that  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  Highway  Act,  that  feature 
had  made  it  a  bone  of  contention ;  and  he  would  ask  those 
who  listened  to  him  whether  they  ever  heard  of  a  bill  which 
had  proved  more  calculated  than  that  was,  to  divide  the  two 
great  classes  of  occupiers  and  magistrates  (Hear,  hear).  If 
Mr.  Wyld's  bill  were  made  compulsory,  a  vast  number  of 
clauses  might  be  struck  out,  relating  as  they  did  to  the 
machinery  required  to  bring  it  into  operation.  A  further  ob- 
jection was  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  financial  boards 
power  to  increase  the  county  rates.  Surely  the  only  object  of 
introducing  financial  reform  into  counties  was  to  diminish  ex- 
penditure. The  Bill  gave  power  to  financial  boards  to  increase 
the  number  of  constables,  against  the  opinion  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  they  must  all  admit  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  their  respective  counties.  This  Bill  wounded  the 
susceptibilities  of  one  of  the  most  susceptible  bodies  of  men 
in  the  country  by  rubbing  them  up  the  wrong  way  (laughter), 
and  it  was  important  to  take  care  that  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
corresponded  with  its  title.  Such  were  his  objections  to  the 
BUI ;  but  he  must  add  that  they  did  not  in  his  opinion  pre- 
vent the  Bill  from  forming  a  good  basis  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Green,  M.P.,  thought  the  Chamber  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  Sir  W.  Gallwey  for  his  explanation  and  remarks. 
He  believed  that  the  magistrates  would  be  happy  to  act  with 
other  members  of  financial  boards,  all  that  was  wanted  being 
to  bring  about  financial  reform.  He  perfectly  approved  of  the 
principle  that  taxation  and  representation,  in  that  case  as  in 
others,  should  go  together ;  and  it  was  matter  for  considera- 
tion whether,  if  financial  boards  were  not  established,  the 
county  rates  should  not  be  paid  by  the  landlords. 

Lord  Be&xeks  said  he  was  almost  inclined  to  make  a  very 
unpopular  motion  on  that  question,  supposing  he  could  find  a 
seconder,  namely  that  the  word  "  aye"  oe  left  out  and  the  word 
"  not"  substituted.  He  had  always  rejoiced  at  the  co-operation 
and  kindly  feeling  between  magistrates  and  occupiers  in  boards 
of  guardians,  highway  boards,  and  other  local  bodies,  and  that 
feeling  disinclined  him  to  propose  such  an  amendment.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  motion  before  the  meeting.  As 
the  Chairman  had  observed,  this  question  was  originated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hume.  It  was  then  considered  a  party  question ; 
and  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Hume  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  believed  that  if  financial  boards  were  established 
not  a  single  penny  would  be  saved.  As  had  just  been  remarked, 
the  magistrates  were  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  county. 
They  were  also  responsible  for  the  public  buildings  being  of  a 
permanent  and  useful  character.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  magistrates  were  owners  of  the  soil,  and  were  responsible 
far  the  general  and  permanent  interests  of  the  county ;  while 
the  occupiers,  generally  speaking,  were  not  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  remembered  that  when  alterations  were  being  made 
in  gaols,  and  a  new  system  was  being  introduced,  there  was  a 
great  cry  against  the  extravagance  of  the  magistrates ;  whereas 
in  fact  all  the  work  was  executed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  It  was  simply  because  magistrates  had  a  perma- 
nent interest  and  tenant  farmers  generally  had  not,  that  ne  was 
opposed  to  this  alteration.  As  a  landlord,  he  for  one  would  be 
quite  ready  to  consent  that  landlords  should  pay  the  whole  of 
the  county  rates  themselves, 


Sir  M.  Wells  said  in  his  district  (Peterborough),  that 
were  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  were  large  farmers  bnt  not 
magistrates,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  become  magistrate, 
and  he  never  could  see  why  these  gentlemen  shoula  not  be 
represented  as  regards  county  expenditure.  The  Noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  assumed  that  the  magistracy  consists 
entirely  of  owners  of  land.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided ;  in  that  district  there  were  muj 
magistrates  who  were  not  landowners.  But  he  took  much 
higher  ground  than  that.  He  considered  that  the  ratepayers 
were  entitled  to  be  represented  (Hear,  hear) ;  he  thought  that 
the  man  who  had  invested  thousands  in  his  occupation  otuLi 
not  to  be  overlooked  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  not  a  landowners' 
question— it  was  a  ratepayer's  question.  Moreover,  when  a 
man  had  embarked  his  capital  in  a  thousand  acrei  of  land  k 
had,  in  fact,  a  permanent  interest.  He  could  sot  afford  to 
lose  his  capital :  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  family  bow: 
him  to  continue  to  occupy  the  farm  as  long  as  he  could;  aci 
it  must  be  a  very  good  reason  that  would  induce  him  to  girt 
it  up.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  a  M- 
owners*  question,  but  one  bearing  directly  on  the  interest  of 
those  upon  whom  the  burden  was  imposed ;  and  when  Parlia- 
ment looked  to  the  sources  from  which  the  taxation  was  de- 
rived, it  would  no  doubt  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the 
person*  who  ought  to  be  represented  (cheers.)  Knowing  the 
feeling  of  the  influential  chamber  which  had  deputed  him,  k> 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  that  central  body  came  iato 
conflict  with  the  local  chambers,  and  it  would  do  so  if  it  pas*! 
such  a  motion  as  was  indicated  by  Lord  Berners.  He  belieTa 
that,  without  a  single  exception,  the  farmers  who  belong*!  to 
the  local  chambers,  and  alsojformcd  the  majority  of  the  nea- 
bers,  were  determined  that  this  question  of  financial  boaris 
should  be  settled  (cheers)  ;  they  were  determined  to  be  airly 
represented  in  reference  to  county  expenditure  (Hear,  her) 
He  felt  bound  to  say  for  the  magistracy  of  his  neighboarli»d 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  jealousy  on  their  parte 
that  subject  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  thry 
felt  that  what  was  proposed  would  relieve  them  from  invidioa 
observations  in  regard  to  county  expenditure,  and  man j  W 
observed  to  him  that  they  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  vii 
snch  men  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  boardi  o' 
guardians  and  other  local  bodies  (cheers.)  Although  there 
might  not  be  any  considerable  reduction  of  expenditure,  it  wy 
most  important  that  there  should  be  established  an  agreed 
and  proper  state  of  feeling  between  the  magistrates  and  th; 
influential  ratepayers ;  and  he  felt  persuaded  that  in  all  matters 
of  expense  connected  with   lunatic   asylums  and  gaols  the 

Eractical  experience  of  gentlemen  occupying  large  farms  i& 
lying  out  upon  them  large  sums  of  money  would  be  founds 
magistrates  exceedingly  valuable.  Parliament  could  sot  re- 
fuse as  a  matter  of  justice  'to  act  on  the  principle  tut 
taxation  and  representation  should  be  co-extensive  (Hear, 
hear).  If  the  slightest  attempt  were  made  on  the  part  of  U: 
magistrates  to  get  rid  of  this  question  that  would  injure  the/ 
own  position.  He  was  satisfied  that  Parliament  would  in  tte 
end  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  influential  ia*P°*J* 
ful  class  as  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  being  duly  represented: 
and  any  little  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  distn!^ 
injg  the  power  of  the  magistracy  would  be  as  nothing  comparn 
with  the  advantage  of  having  in  the  management  of  nssac» 
matters  the  services  of  those  who  had  the  interest  of  tie 
county  so  much  at  heart,  and  of  having  the  buainea  «*• 
ducted  in  a  manner  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers » 
a  body  (cheers).  - 

Mr.  Andrews  entirely  concurred  in  the  obserrabmn  ot  w 
Mordaunt  Wells.    To  show  that  the  question  was  not  necnairjy 
a  land  question,  he  referred  first  to  the  case  of  the  dergrso, 
and  next  to  that  of  the  occupier,  whether  of  a  form  or  of  | 
house  in  a  town.    In  the  former  case,  he  would  ^Pj** 
gentleman  to  have  entered  on  his  living  prior  to  the  intwdflv- 
tion  of  the  new  Poor-law.     At  that  period  there  were  w 
buildings  in  the  shape  of  union-houses ;  but  since  the  y« 
1836,  in  his  own  county  (Somerset)  for  example,  they  •& 
built,  at  the  expense  of  the  clergyman,  or  his  warc01^ 
rates,  union-houses,  assize-courts,  and  a  lunatic  •fl|bBj! " 
were  now  about  to  erect  an  asylum  for  idiots.    The  *toj7"*"' 
however,  possessed  only  a  life-interest  in  his  living ;  and  we 
he  died,  where  was  the  interest  which  his  faulty  cooW  ■»*  * 
these  permanent  improvements?  (Hear,  hear).  ^^W\m 
occupier,  A  gentleman  entered  upon  the  occupation  wW***' 
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tay'thirty  .fiveyeara  ago ;  and  when  he  quitted  the  farm,  he  would 
stand  preciaely  in  the  aame  situation  aa  the  clergyman's  family. 
Since  the  pasting  of  the  new  poor-law,  he  would  have  contri- 
buted his  share,  according  to  his  occupation,  towards  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  as  he  had  just  enumerated,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  held  the  farm ;  but  when  ho 
quitted  it,  what  further  interest  had  he  in  this  poor-rate  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  improving  for  all  those  years  in  so  many 
shapes?  From  these  instances,  then,  they  might  draw  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  even  more  of  an  occupier's  and  a 
clergyman's  question  than  that  of  the  landlord,  because  it  bore 
immediately  upon  the  interest  of  the  two  former,  and  only 
incidentally  on  that  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  T.  Hokley  supported  the  motion,  and  said  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber,  on  Saturday  last,  at- 
tended oy  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  chairman  of 
quarter-sessions,  and  several  of  the  leading  magistrates,  who 
were  on  the  financial  committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously :  "  That  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  county  expenditure  solely  by  the  magistrates  in 
quarter-sessions  assembled,  without  any  direct  representation 
of  the  ratepayers,  is  opposed  to  that  just  and  equitable  rule 
which  prevails  in  all  other  cases  where  public  money  is  pro- 
vided either  by  taxation  or  rate.  It  is  therefore  resolved  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  financial  boards  ought 
to  be  established  to  control  the  county  expenditure,  and  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  represented  thereat,  and  practical 
economy  developed."  This  was  carried  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice ;  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  disbursing  the  county-rate  of  Warwickshire,  not  onlv 
assented  to  it,  but  said  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  it 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  act  with  the  ratepayers  on 
the  county  financial  board. 

Mr.  Gaxdsxr  remarked  that  the  tenant  could  not  goto  his 
landlord  for  a  reduction  of  rent  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
rate  that  might  be  imposed  upon  his  holding.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  landlord's  question,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  new  letting. 

Sir  Geo.  Jjsnxlnson,  who  objected  to  Mr.  Wyld's  Bill  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  permissive,  and  contended  that  any 
Bill,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  compulsory,  suggested  that  the 
motion  before  the  Chamber  nut  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He 
moved,  aa  an  amendment,  therefore,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Chamber,  a  complete  revision  of  local  taxation  is 
required,  and  that  all  the  provincial  Chambers  be  requested  to 
express  their  opinion  upon  Mr.  Wyld's  Bill,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  boards,  Wore  the  Central  council  meeting  of 
May  the  5th. 
Lord  Be&nbbs  having  seconded  the  amendment, 
The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  G.  Jenkin- 
•oa  that  the  motion  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The 
first  portion  of  the  resolution  merely  approved  of  the  principle 
of  financial  boards,  and  the  second  requested  that  all  provincial 
chambers  should  express  their  opinion  on  a  particular  measure 
which  embodied  that  principle.  In  met  the  amendment 
would  forestall  without  discussion  a  resolution  which  was  to 
come  before  the  Chamber  at  their  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Wtld,  M.P.,  explained  that  his  Bill,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was   not  precisely   permissive,  but  gave  boards  of 
guardians  the  power  of  initiating  the  system  he  proposed. 
The  machinery  was  simple.    A  vote  would  be  taken  of  the 
whole  of  the  board  of  guardians  in  the   county,  and  by  a 
majority  they  would  decide    whether  the  Bill   should   be 
adopted  or  not.    The  measure  then  went  on  to    establish 
county  boards,  to  consist  half  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  half 
of  rate-payers,  to  be    elected  by  the  guairdians  of  the  re- 
spective unions ;  to  the  approval  of  these  boards  would  be 
submitted  all  the  accounts  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  action 
of  the  boards  would  be  confined  to  matters  of  finance  without 
interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  magistrates.    It  would  be  seen  moreover,  upon  reading 
the  Bill,  that  there  would  not  exist  on  the  part  of  any  financial 
o°ard  the  least  power  of  increasing  the  constabulary.    They 
*°rjld   have  the  power  of  auditing  the  accounts,  which  as 
'Uncial  boards  tney  ought  to  have,  and  to  receive  reports 
$****  the  chief  constable,  whose  accounts  they  would  examine, 
^t  the  only  semblance  at  all  of  any  power  to  increase  the 
/'"lice    was    this:    If    the    financial    board    thought    an 
"grease      of     the      force     was     necessary,    they    might 
^Ircsa  the  Secretary    of    State  upon    the  subject.    Sup- 


posing the  peace  of  a  county  was  disturbed,  and  the  magis- 
trates refused  to  augment  the  constabulary,  then  the  Financial 
Board  might  make  a  representation  to  the  Home  Secretary  on 
the  subject,  on  the  representation  of  the  ratepayers.  He  agreed 
in  the  opinion  expressed  that  day,  that  the  more  they  looked 
into  the  matter  the  more  they  would  find  that  this  was  pecu- 
liarly a  tenants'  and  occupiers*  question.  It  had  been  said 
that  tenant-farmers  generally  could  not  work  harmoniously 
with  the  magistrates ;  but  they  knew  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Assessment  Act,  the  Cattle  Plague  Act,  and  the  Highway 
Boards  the  magistrates  had  been  compelled  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  tenant-farmer,  and  had  profited  considerably 
thereby.  The  landlord  might  be  an  intelligent  man,  but  unless 
he  farmed  his  own  estates  he  lacked  the  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  details  possessed  by  the  tenant  (cheers.) 
He  thought,  therefore,  the  tenant  ought  to  be  associated  with 
the  magistrates  in  levying  and  superintending  the  expenditure 
of  the  rates. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Umbers  and  Mr.  Webb 
in  favour  of  financial  boards  and  the  representation  of  the 
tenantry  thereon,  the  amendment  was  put  and  negatived,  only 
two  hands  being  raised  in  its  behalf.  The  original  motion  was 
then  agreed  to  almost  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chjlulman  the  two  following  resolu- 
tions from  the  business  committee  were  also  pnt  and  carried  : 

"  That  this  Chamber  views  with  much  satisfaction  the  regu- 
lations on  the  cattle  and  sheep  contagious  diseases  now  in 
force  in  Ireland,  and  desires  that  similar  regulations  should  be 
enforced  by  statutory  enactment  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom." 

"  That  this  Chamber  regrets  that  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Malt-Tax  has  not  made  its 
report  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduces  the 
Budget  of  the  present  Session." 

Mr.  Andrews  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  Council  meeting 
he  should  move  two  resolutions:  "1st.  That  the  tax  now 
levied  under  the  name  of  poor's-rate  to  the  extent  of  near 
ten  millions  annually  bears  unfairly  on  income  arising  from 
real  property."  "  2nd.  That  exemption  from  the  rate  of  in- 
come arising  from  personal  property  is  unjust,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  early  and  serious  consideration  of  Parliament." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  separated  after  sitting  upwards  of  four  hours. 

THE  YOUNGER  CHTLDBEN'S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
—This  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  orphanage,  of  which  they 
are  the  temporary  inmates.  There  must  be  no  wearisome 
labour,  no  exhausting  tasking  of  their  young  powers.  They 
must,  if  possible,  be  interested,  and  unawares  trained.  There 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  perpetual  flavour  of  the  Lord's  day 
everywhere— children's  hymns  sung  to  children's  runes,  fre- 
quent changes  of  posture,  easy  Bible  stories,  simple  Bible 
prints.  It  would  be  well  if  the  presence  of  a  garden  gave  the 
opportunity  of  transferring  some  even  of  this  teaching  to  the 
lessons  which  might  be  learned  from  the  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
the  flowers  of  the  field.  The  children  ought,  if  the  school  has 
been  a  success  for  them,  to  be  refreshed,  not  wearied,  when 
the  time  comes  for  their  going  to  the  place  of  worship,  itself 
commonly  a  trial  to  their  younp  thoughts ;  if  possible,  when 
there,  they  should  sit  with  their  parents— children's  benches 
are  abomination.  It  is  really  astonishing,  as  well  as  utterly 
saddening,  to  think  how  commonly  these  little  victims  are  ex- 
posed to  treatment  the  exact  reverse  of  all  this ;  how  they 
are  seated  on  benches  too  high  for  their  feet  to  reach  the 
ground :  drenched  with  dull  lessons ;  expected  to  sit  quite 
still,  whilst  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  God  has 
given  them  to  be  perpetually  moving  every  limb  they  have 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bumble-bee  to  buzz  as  he 
flies  by  us;  how  if,  at  the  bidding  of  this  their  nature 
they  fall  into  these  incessant  movements,  they  are  scowled  at  by 
threatening  faces,  if  they  do  not  suffer  from  punishing  fingers ; 
how  they  are  taken,  wearied  out  already  by  unusual  and  mop- 

Sortune  teaching,  to  sit  under  a  sermon  which  they  cannot  un- 
erstand,  and  endure  the  unknown  length  of  a  service  in  which 
they  cannot  join.  Surely  many  of  the  painful  revelations  made 
to  us  of  the  non-attendance  of  children  on  public  worship  for 
a  day  longer  than  they  are  compelled  to  be  present  at  it,  may 
be  explained  by  the  natural  reaction  which  must  follow  such 
a  mode  of  treatment  as  has  been  just  described,— TAe  Btihop 
oj 'Oxford in"  Good  Wordt? for  Jprit, 
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THB     POOR.BATE    ASSESSMENT   QUESTION. 


As  the  last  meeting  oftlie  Btadferd  Farmers'  CM  Mr. 
Fowx.sk  spoke to thii  question.  He  said  Poor-rates  were  first 
established  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Act,  were  to  be  collected  from  every  person  according:  to  his 
ability,  and  if  that  had  been  strictly  adhered  to  np  to  tnis  date 
the  owners  of  real  property  would  not  have  been  so  seretely 
taxed  as  they  are  now,  Cor  all  property  would  have  shared  this 
heavy  tax.  But  at  that  time  personal  property  bore  but  small 
proportion  to  real  property,  which  was  then  the  great  wealth 
of  me  country ;  but  as  persons  got  more  and  more  pnssosaad 
of  personal  property,  they  endeavoured  and  succeeded  by  the 
aid  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day  in  getting  personal  property 
altogether  relieved  from  this  tax,  for  after  much  debating 
St  was  decided  the  words  of  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  personal 
property  at  all,  and  thus  it  has  eome  to  pass  that  Poor-rates,  as 
thev  are  miscalled,  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  assessed  on 
real  property  alone — i.  *.,  on  occupiers  of  the  soil,  houses,  &c, 
not  foiwetting  the  clergy,  who  pay  in  many  eases  not  much  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  rate  whole  of  their  receipts  for  Poor-rates, 
and  I  do  hope  in  the  agitation  of  this  case  that  we  shall  have 
the  strong  support  of  the  clergy  in  this  great  question.  We 
also  unfortunately  know  as  overseers  we  have  constantly  to 
collect  small  payments  it  is  true,  but  considering  their  position 
to  them  larpe  sums,  from  the  occupiers  of  cottages,  many  of 
whom  are  little  better  of  than  the  paupers  lor  whom  these  rates 
are  supposed  to  be  collected,  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  a 
landlord's  question,  and  to  some  extent  it  is,  more  particularly 
at  the  exchange  or  alteration  of  tenancy ;  but  immediately  it 
is  a  tenant's  Question,  for  occupiers  of  the  soil  settle  down  in 
their  places  of  business  like  tradesmen  with  a  view  to  its  being 
life-long,  and  proceed  to  act  under  that  impression.  And 
bad  for  this  country  will  St  be  if  that  feeling  is  not  continued, 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  most  may  be  made  of  the 
soil  for  the  good  of  all  parties  and  their  common  country. 
Occupiers  of  the  soil  are  consequently  not  in  a  position  to  move 
about  with  every  wind  and  wave,  for  their  property  is 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  having  once  settled  down  under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  cannot  run  away  from  the  alterations  in  their 
payments  that  are  continually  going  on,  but  are  obliged  to 
meet  them,  although  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  have  pre- 
viously made  any  calculation  concerning  tnem.  If  the  tune 
should  ever  arrive  when  custom  shall  give  them  the  right  to 
deduct  from  their  rents  all  these  rates,  then  I  will  grant  it  will 
be  the  landlord's  question :  but  I  fear  that  time  is  not  very 
close  at  haadLand  we  shall  be  trusting  to  a  broken  reed  if  we 
wait  for  it.  We  are  all  aware  that  out  of  these  poor-rates 
have  been  paid  the  expense  of  all  kinds  of  buildings,  work- 
houses, police  palaces,  lunatic  asylums,  gaols,  militia  stores ; 
and  then  come  all  sorts  of  other  county  expenses— the  payment 
of  the  police  to  a  great  extent,  general  purposes,  including 
prosecutions,  highway  rates,  registrations,  vaccinations,  &c. ; 
and  now,  I  fear,  are  to  be  added  shortly  the  present  turnpikes 
and  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  I  ask,  who  has  hereto- , 
lore  paid  for  all  these  purposes  P  Can  it  be  doubted  but  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  payment*  has  come  from  the  pocketi  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  not  forgetting  the  clergy  P  If  this  is 
so,  why  are  all  these  payments  to  be  made  and  to  he  continued 
from  real  property,  as  distinguished  from  personal  property  P 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  what  are  the  different  pro- 
portions of  property  in  the  present  day,  not  forgetting  that  per- 
sonal is  constantly  increasing,  for  nere  are  the  great  mnd- 
holders  of  the  whole  world ;  but  in  this  our  little  land,  our 
soil  is  limited,  and  although  constantly  made  more  valuable 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity.  Beal  property  as  assessed  to 
the  poor-rate  is  valued  at  £93,638,408,  from  which  was  raised 
last  year  to  pay  poor-rates  no  less  than  £9,573,772;  but  from 
personal  only  a  share  of  £384,478,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  this  being  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  nnder  different  headings,  such  as  those  of  the  payments 
made  to  the  police  for  prosecutions,  &c.  I  say  a  share  of  this 
sum,  for  it  must  be  remembered  towards  those  payments  all 
who  pay  taxes  contribute  their  respective  shares  according  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay  through  the  tax  collector,    I 


havejostnMnitiwiedfliat^STS.TTSwMrsWWywa^f 
the  name  of  poor-rate;  but  what  do  weflndwmeiijesfedfcr 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorP  Less  than  half.  The  Area 
were  £4,385,4«9 ;  the  remaining  larger  sum  of  *W« 
having  disappeared  for  county,  highway,  and  ether  ansae 
charges.  No  better  proof  can  be  required  of  the  mens*  of 
this  collection  than  the  met  that  during  the  but  Sfiyem  do 
less  an  increase  than  33  per  cent  has  Men  aased oatene 
name  of  poor-rates,  the  figures  having  grown  from  16^551,828 
to  those  of  £9,573,772,  or  in  other  words  an  iaeratsj  of 
£3,32  L944,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  oca- 
piers  of  the  soil  who  rent  from  the  large  owners.  Asdsw 
many  do  we  find  are  owners  of  the  sou  to  the  vslne  of  <5Q 
and  upwards P  Only  43,591  persons;  hot  whea  1  eansm 
this  number  with  those  whose  incomes  from  sfl  ssuw« 
above  £100  per  annum,  the  comparison  is  saaBiated;  fir 
1  find- 
Persons.  Per  annum.  I 

8,048  with  incomes  above  £5,000    UWW 

47,228  between  £5,000  and  £1,000  ...  m  WWW 
173,036  .  £300  m  £1,000  .„  .„  W» 
095,688      I       £300  T     £100     UWj 
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1,224,000  paying  tax  for: 

Thus  we  find  the  income  of  this  country  of  perssu  who  the 
pay  their  share  of  all  taxes  to  be,  in  reuad  figera, 
£413,000,000,  or  more  than  four  times  the  sum  amned  ** 
poor-rates.  I  must  confess  that  I  see  many  dificena ;  hntl 
am  unable  to  discover  any  good  reason  why  the  whole  of  tfa 
sum  should  not  be  made  assessable  for  its  share  of  the  tores 
now  called  poor-rate.  Have  not  the  owners  the  isaw  ate  of 
the  source  of  all  property— the  labour  market ;  the  suae  w 
of  the  highways,  the  protection  of  the  poliee,  the  as?  of  the 
gaols,  asylums,  and  the  other  various  sources  of  eneax  Oil 
are  annual  but  this  poor-rate  assessment*  I  wosfl  m  <* 
what  ground  can  the  owners  of  one  kind  of  property  ehim  * 
emption  from  this  payment  f  AndthenifwemfatoiniBa' 
matters,  we  find  even  real  property  does  not  all  eonwibete  its 
share;  for  woods,  plantations,  mines,  shipping  qauras, 
and  game  if  kept  in  hand,  are  exempt ;  though  u  the  httff 
be  let  with  the  farms  we  know  its  value  finds  its  way  iaww 
assessment,  and  here  we  have  uneven  positions  not  ante  jtst 
On  what  grounds  are  these  exemptions  P  I  hope  if  is; a* 
here  before  me  can  explain  it  he  will  do  so.  1  know  aa* 
whatever,  nor  have  I  read  or  heard  any  rim  that  will  *■« 
the  test  of  argument ;  it  is  simply  a  realty  Isw.  Ijg 
always  been  of  opinion  that  had  our  interest  been  prw 
represented  and  attended  to  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  m 
Corn  Laws,  these  undoubted  claims  of  oun  on  the  pew 
would  have  been  re-adjusted,  for  when  especial  ¥****"** 
were  taken  away  especial  burdens  should  have  been  ra*"*1 
and  now  I  see  another  chance  of  this  desirable  end  w*f 
brought  about,  if  formers  will  unite  for  one  eoouaea  psjPJJJ 
and  become  a  real  rope,  making  a  good  puU,a  stmurpaB.*** 
a  pull  altogether.  Unfortunately,  wehavetooiaflAei»*5 
know  they  are  too  often  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  eonvendjj 
no  adhesive  properties.  But  let  us  one  and  all  co»laBe,tw 
keep  this  great  question  before  the  eyes  of  the  ceatntM?> 
more  especially  the  small  ratepayers  in  boroughs,  to  wass 
these  rates  are  a  source  of  burden,  and  constant  aanoysae*. 
We  should  then  succeed  in  impressing  it  ontherepMeaW"* 
in  Parliament :  they  would  be  obliged  to  ooiisidermiioaewB, 
or  rive  way  to  those  that  would.  For  this  is  a  great  V*~*> 
and  not  one  that  can  be  pooh-poohed ;  it  is  one  that  to  astm 
the  class  that  are  lately  made  voters,  they  would  be  nn  » 
support  those  only  who  would  endeavour  to  help  Inen, ,  oa 
give  relief  from  this  burden.  Prove  to  them  by  fc^  £T 
payments  would  be  reduced  from  about  4s.  in  the  P™^ 
in  the  pound  per  annum,  and  their  support  will  ssrdy  fouov, 
for  no  argument  is  so  strong  with  John  Bull  as  the  oae  »» 
dips  more  or  leas  into  his  breeches  pockets.  I  hs» e  mas  ■» 
spoken  of  the  question  in  a  general  way,  but  let  me  m  ■ ICW 
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observations  of  a  local  character.  We  too  well  know  rates  are 
increasing  year  after  year,  increase  of  pauperism  and  other  ex- 
penses increase  with  wealth  and  population,  and  over  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expendfitart  we  have  no  oentatl  whatever, 
nor  have  the  magistrates  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  At 
our  guardian  meetings  there  is  much  none  not  quite  what  we 
with;  hut  at  the  same  time  we  are  powerless,  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  wit*  regard  to  our  Highway  Boards. 
We  should  like  to  be  more  liberal  to  the  aged  ana  the  sick 
poor;  hat  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  ratepayers, 
many  of  whom  we  feel  in  our  hearts  ought  not  to  he  called 
on  to  pay  poor-rates.  Bo  we  not  ieel  wuen  assessiDg  small 
cottages  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  an  act  legal  bat  very  re- 
pagneat  to  oar  feelings  and  ideas  of  what  should  be  the  law. 
As  I  observed  some  one  remarking  the  other  day— fie  wo 
not  feel  we  ass  robbing  Peter  to  par  Paul  P  Should  this  be, 
in  this  gnat  and  free  country  ?  And  then  again  with  the 
highways ;  little  did  we  think,  when  these  were  quietly  saddled 
on  us  in  their  present  way,  the  vast  amount  that  would  he  ex- 
pended, having  ourselves  but  little  control  over  it,  though  we 
find  to  our  cost  whence  comes  the  money.  In  this  county  the 
payments  last  year  ran  up  to  the  figures  of  £23,000  in  round 
numbers.  I  was  much  straek,  when  looking  at  these  returns, 
to  see  the  difference  nor  mile  charged  for  common  charm  in 
know  much  of  this  may  be  explained ;  but 


l  of  this  may  beexpli 
the  dUfareaee  between  13a,  Sd.  par  mile  and  11 12s.  2d.  is  so 
great  that  I  think  it  reoaires  examining,  for  the  latter  I 
should  have  supposed  would  have  been  nearly  enough  to  give 
tolerable  roads  throughout  the  county ;  but  unfortunately,  we 
find  the  average  to  be  given  at  £10  18s.  lid.  And  then  there 
is  the  police  force,  a  most  expensive  one,  that  has  about 
doubled  our  county  rates.  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
we  reap  an  adeeuate  good  •  Over  this  payment  we  have  no 
control ;  and  what  interest  has  real  property  in  this  force,  that 
is  not  shared  by  the  community  owning  personal  property  P 
This  being  the  ease,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  millionaire 
with  his  landed,  share,  and  bonded  property,  should  pay  his 
proportion  of  poor-rates,  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
"  aceordinf  to  his  ability.**  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  how 
this  desirable  end  could  be  carried  out,  for  I  feel  assured,  if 
the  fact  is  proved  to  the  minds  of  our  community  and  estab- 
lished, ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  to  press  this  Question  on  the  Government  it  is  the  pre* 
sent.  Ton  know  tens  question  has  been,  and  is  being,  dis- 
cussed through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  are  being  formed  through  the  whole  of  our 
counties,  with  a  Central  Chamber  in  London.  These  have 
been  joined  by  many  of  our  first-class  men,  one  of  the  local 
Cfcuubers  having  for  the  rice-chairman  no  less  a  person  than 


the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  through  whom  we 
can  get  our  position  brought  before  the  Ministry  until  a  Se- 
cretary of  Agriculture  shall  in  that  Ministry  take  his  place ; 
and.  tritfc  proper  ss^smuisation  and  preparation,  there 
is  good  cause  to  believe  that  this  subject  can  be  so 
brought  home  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  in  general, 
that  through  the  majority  of  the  new  class  of  voters  our  re- 
nrrocntarives  will  be  those  only  who  support  this  question  in 
Parliament,  whether  they  be  followers  of  Disraeli  or  Glad- 
stone; whether  they  he  Whig  or  Tory,  Conservatives  or 
Liberals;  in  feet  by  whatever  name  tney  may  be  called. 
Pew  will  object  to  the  poor  receiving  an  education  suitable  to 
their  position,  and  at  little  expense  to  their  parents ;  but  that 
education  is  intended  to  raise  people  above  labour,  as  is  too 
eosnmonly  supposed,  is  altogether  a  fallacy ;  for  we  are  told  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  poor  shall  always  be  with  us,  and 
that  man  shall  live  by  the  labour  of  bis  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  if  there  is  any  class  worthless  it  is  that  one 
that  knows  no  kind  of  labour.  I  cannot  but  see  that  the  poor 
are  already  well  provided  for  in  our  country  districts,  as  fer  as 
education  goes,  by  the  labours  of  the  clergy,  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  their  richer  neighbours ;  but  it  is  a  sad  feet  this  does 
not  apply  to  large  cities  and  towns,  where  thousands  are 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  much  to  the  injury  and  dis- 
crnee  of  our  country,  and  against  the  wish  of  all  true 
Christians.  Then  follows  the  question  of  expense,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  met.  I  have  beard  and  read  many  proposals  having 
more  or  less  weight ;  but  the  unfortunate  poor-rate  is  the  most 
likely  to  have  this  additional  burden  of  educating  the  people. 
I  find  at  present  from  returns  I  have  seen,  that  5,167  parishes 
get  the  assistance  of  Government  in  educating  their  poor,  and 
that  9J10  other  parishes  are  without  such  help.  Can  there 
be  any  argument  with  weight  used  why  all  property  should 
not  snare  this  expense  P  Have  not  all  the  community  an  equal 
interest  in  getting  our  poor  educated  and  made  good  Christians, 
as  I  am  happy  to  know  many  of  them  are  ?  It  appears  to  me 
these  are  aU  questions  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  good  of  our 
common  country,  and  the  expense  of  which  should  he  paidont 
of  one  common  fund  under  local  control.  That  can  only  be 
raised  by  making  all  property  rateable  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  every  man  will  have  to  contribute  according  to  his  ability, 
position,  and  circumstances  in  life. 

The  discussion  which  followed  went  merely  to  support  the 
opening  address,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Flower  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the 
county  members  on  the  question ;  and  that  Mr.  Flower,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Fowler  he  appointed  to  represent  the  club 
at  any  meeting  that  may  take  place  with  others  similarly  ap- 
pointed from  other  districts,  to  consider  what  other  and  further 
steps  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  to  forward  this  movement.. 


HIGHLAND    AND   AGBI0ULTUBAL  SOCIETY  OF    SCOTLAND. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  on  the  1st 
of  April;  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Kipnendavie,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Bowland,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Education, 
held  on  the  16th  of  March,  the  Society's  diploma  in  agricul- 
ture had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Thomas  John  Elliot,  Wilton, 
Salisbury ;  and  the  certificate  on  Mr.  James  Taylor,  Allan 
Vale,  Fitmnxton,  Aberdeenshire. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  15th  and  loin  current  were 
named  as  the  days  for  the  examination  of  the  students  attend- 
ing  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
award  ailveff  medals,  ss  on  former  occasions,  to  those  who  pass 
the  best  evaminarions  in  anatomy,  physiology,  entile  patho- 
logy, horse  pathology,  chemistry,  materia  motion,  and  best  ge- 
neral examination* 

TAe  Secretary  was  instructed  to  announce  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  Aberdeen  show-yard  would  lie  for  the 
inspection  of  intending  contractors  at  the  Society's  chambers, 
No.  3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  and  at  the  office  of  the  local  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Iagertwood,  9/,  Union-street,  Aber- 
deen, after  the  6th  current. 


There  was  laid  on  the  table  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  conveners  of  the  counties  connected  with  the 
show,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  General  Committee 
of  Management ;  and  the  number  to  be  returned  at  the  30th  of 
April  meetings  was  fixed  as  follows:— Aberdeen,  20;  Banff, 
15 ;  Kincardine,  15 ;  eastern  division  of  Forfar,  16 ;  besides 
the  lords-lieutenant,  viee*lieutenants,  conveners,  and  members 
of  Parliament,  who  are  members  ex  officio  of  the  committee. 
The  number  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen  was  eranged  to  be  £0, 
and  from  the  Boyal  Northern  Society,  16. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  forward  to  the  conveners 


occasions  will  again  be  afforded. 

It  urns  intimated  that  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Anderson  on  "  some 
of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,''  which  was  unavoida- 
hly  postponed  on  the  18th  of  March,  would  be  delivered  in 
the  Society's  Bally  on  Wednesday  the  8th  current*  at  two 
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THE    POTATO    TRADE.— THE    LONDON     MARKETS. 

BT  ▲  PRACTICAL    VAKXER. 


In  my  last  paper  on  Potato  Planting  I  endeavoured 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Maw's  experiments  as  a  whole, 
and  to  point  ont  some  of  the  popular  modes  of  planting 
and  manuring  for  the  potato  crop.  I  now  pen  a  short 
paper  upon  the  Potato  Trade  as  carried  on  in  con- 
nexion with  the  metropolitan  markets.  Of  the  precise 
markets  or  their  sites  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  they  are 
very  eligibly  situated  in  proximity  to  the  places  of  de- 
livery and  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Tooley-strcet 
and  Waterside  and  Borough  Markets  take  much  of  the 
imported  cargoes ;  the  Great  Northern  Market  is  exceed- 
ingly convenient  for  the  immense  supplies  brought  up 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ;  the  Spitalnelds  Market 
is  within  convenient  distance  from  the  Great  Eastern 
Station ;  the  Covent  Garden  Market  is  chiefly  supplied  as 
a  general  market  for  consumers,  but  has  considerable  con- 
nexion with  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railways 
and  others.  These  are  the  great  emporiums  for  potatoes, 
and  the  business  that  is  transacted  there  is  astounding. 
The  consumption  of  potatoes  in  London  and  suburbs  is 
enormous,  and  is  producing  a  new  feature  in  agriculture. 
The  growth  of  potatoes  is  gradually  on  the  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  losses  from  disease ;  and 
many  improvements  in  culture,  in  manures,  and  in 
the  varieties  grown  have  been  introduced.  The  potato- 
growers  have  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  producing 
tubers  of  the  hest  quality  in  untold  quantity;  they 
have  achieved  wonders ;  and  experienced  growers  are  now 
able  so  to  adapt  their  culture,  their  manures,  and  precise 
variety  of  potato  to  their  soil,  as  to  ensure  an  immense 
crop  of  the  finest  quality,  barring  disease.  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  cultivators  have  done  their  part  admirably, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  deserve  every  encouragement  to 
provide  such  a  substantial  and  wonderful  supply  of  excel- 
lent food  for  a  nation's  welfare,  and  would  supply  them  at 
a  more  reasonable  price,  provided  the  trade  in  all  its  bear- 
ings is  properly  conducted. 

It  is  upon  this  trade  generally  that  I  propose  in  this 
paper  to  treat,  because  the  public  are  severely  mulcted  in 
price  without  advantage  to  the  grower.  The  first  thing  I 
shall  name  is  the  "  dressing  "  of  the  crop  for  market,  and 
in  this  the  consumer  is  to  blame.  A  certain  standard  of 
quality  is  insisted  upon,  hence  great  waste  of  good  eatable 
potatoes  is  inevitable ;  they  may  not  look  so  nice  and  of 
so  uniform  a  size  in  the  potato-dish,  but  if  more  of  the 
smaller  and  more  of  the  larger  or  out-grown  tubers  were 
permitted  to  pass  as  saleable,  many  thousand  tons  more 
would  go  for  human  consumption,  instead  of  "to  the 
pigs."  At  present  "  the  ware  must  be  admirably  dressed 
to  reach  a  high  price ;  the  smaller  tubers  being  shaken 
through  sieves  (riddles)  having  meshes  from  If  inches  to 
1}  inches  wide,  and  all  the  big  and  misshapen  ones  are 
cast  ont.  Occasionally  in  a  bad  year,  when  potatoes  are 
grown  generally  small,  a  li-inch  sieve  is  admitted  to  dress 
for  "  ware."  In  passing,  I  would  say  that  the  sittings 
are  again  dressed  through  sieves  with  smaller  meshes, 
called  "chat  sieves";  the  tubers  passing  through  are 
called  "chats,"  and  sell  at  a  very  inferior  price ;  those 
remaining  in  the  sieve  are  reserved  for  seed,  together  with 
the  imperfect  or  mishapen  and  green  ones.  It  is  this 
"ware" — these  well-dressed  potatoes  only  — that  are 
regularly  sold  for  consumption. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  name  is  the  cost  of  freight  and 
carriage  up  to  London.  Railways  so  intersect  the  country 
now,  that  but  few  cargoes  are  shipped  to  this  market  j 


but  when  they  are  so  shipped,  it  is  at  a  much  lower  rite 
than  by  railway.  Any  of  our  railways  will  take  a  truck 
of  cattle  or  sheep  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  s  track  of 
potatoes,  and  they  will  charge  as  much  for  a  truck  of 
potatoes  as  for  a  truck  of  corn,  or  nearly  so.  Then  ought 
to  be  some  consideration  as  to  value ;  potatoes  ought  to 
be  put  more  upon  a  par  with  such  heavy  stuff  as  coal*, 
lime,  stone,  gravel,  &c.  This  question  should  be  taken 
up  by  growers  in  good  earnest,  and  urged  upon  railway 
authorities. 

There  is  another  crying  grievance  connected  with  the 
transit  of  potatoes  by  railway  :  It  is  the  petty  puferin*  by 
the  way.  I  say  pilfering,  because  the  losses  in  weigh 
delivered  into  the  truck  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  truck  loaded 
with  from  five  to  six  tons  to  fall  off  in  weight  upon  de- 
livery from  three  to  five  hundred- weight.  It  is  customary 
with  growers  to  allow  one  or  two  pounds  per  sack  over- 
weight for  waste  and  loss  by  drought  in  travelling  De- 
rail ;  but  that  does  not  suffice.  It  has  become  a  crjia.' 
evil ;  complaints  are  universal ;  something  must  he  dose. 
Is  it  all  the  fault  of  the  railway  officials,  or  do  the  potato- 
salesmen's  servants  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  mis- 
deeds P  We  are  the  sufferers.  All  first-class  stations 
possess  weighing-machines ;  could  not  the  authorities  Ik 
compelled  to  weigh  each  load  as  it  is  brought  to  the  truck, 
and  give  the  sender  a  pass-note  engaging  to  deliver  the 
Quantity  and  weight  sent  to  its  destination,  barring  affl- 
uents. This  would  speedily  lead  to  a  closer  superrison 
of  their  minor  officials ;  at  present  we  lie  at  their  honatr, 
and  many  trucks  give  evident  proofs  of  their  intermeddling 
in  a  small  way. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  notice  is  the  high  commission 
and  heavy  expenses  charged  by  the  salesmen.  The  com- 
mission charged  by  universal  consent  amongst  them  i» 
6d.  per  sack  of  two  cwt.,  be  the  price  high  or  low.  It  * 
certainly  less  oppressive  just  now  when  prices  are  Vu\>- 
but  take  an  average  of  years,  which  will  not  exceed  7*.  & 
per  seek,  and  how  does  the  account  stand?  Why  some- 
thing like  this — i.e .,  carriage  Is.,  working  Id.,  commissior. 
fid. —Is.  7d.,  leaving  for  net  produce  5s.  lid.;  ttu 
making  the  commission  amount  to  a  heavy  per-ccntap. 
Corn  factors  charge  2}  per  cent,  per  qr.,  cattle  salesmen 
3s.  fid.  for  a  fat  ox,  sheep  salesmen  fid.  for  a  fat  sheep. 
and  wool  factors  2*  per  cent,  per  tod.  The  farmer  toa 
not  pay  such  a  high  commission  for  any  other  part  of  w 
produce  of  his  farm.  It  is  true  he  may  sell  to]thc  potato* 
merchant  at  home,  and  so  he  does;  but  why  should w 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  market  as  well  as  the 
merchant.  It  is  this  commission,  these  costs  and  lose*, 
that  prevent  him. 

The  last  point  I  shall  here  dwell  on  is  the  great  specif 
tion  in  which  these  salesmen  indulge  in  the  purchase  n 
potatoes.  Individual  salesmen  will  buy  many  thousand 
tons  or  hundreds  of  acres.  This  may  be  all  right  in  ii», 
but  it  is  not  the  legitimate  commission  business ;  F>*<Ti 
should  be  cautious;  salesmen  who  have  large  stock* <- 
their  own  will  naturally  favour  themselves  first.  lfIJ' 
spectable  salesmen  could  be  found  who  would  nndertasc 
sales  at  2\  per  cent.,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  commis- 
sion business  only,  they  would  soon  secure  the  boll  o 
the  potato  commissions.  I  again  repeat  the  culture  o^ 
potatoes  is  increasing  to  a  very  large  extent ;  »nJ  y 
highly  expedient  that  the  trade  be  put  opoo  «  ngJ 
footing. 
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FINANCIAL    BOABDS. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  proposal  for 
tablishing  County  Financial  Boards  has.  been  somewhat 
retuctantly  brought  before  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  There  has  been  a  very  manifest  disposition 
in  certain  quarters  to  keep  the  question  at  arms'-length  ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  bat  for  the  determination  of 
the  chairman  the  matter  might  have  commanded  bat 
little  attention  as  yet.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  agitation  is  by  no  means  one  of  yesterday. 
The  Farmers'  Club  has  considered  and  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  involved  again  and  again ; 
while  more  recently  the  local  Chambers  have  very 
properly  made  this  a  leading  feature  in  their  proceedings. 
Still,  however,  with  a  brace  or  so  of  Bills  before  Parlia- 
ment, no  signal  was  made  from  head-quarters,  and  had 
Mr.  Wyld's  measure  come  on  in  its  turn,  a  discus- 
lion  in  the  House  would  have  actually  preceded 
any  demonstration  from  what  should  be  the  political 
organ  of  agriculture.  As  it  was,  any  such  item  on  the 
Agenda  was  put  very  low  down,  with  a  kind  otproformd 
invitation,  to  the  local  Chambers  to  do  what  they  had 
been  doing  pretty  much  already ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  debate  consequent  thereon  has  a  deal  more  stuff 
in  it  than  could  have  been  expected,  or  was  perhaps 
ever  intended.  Bat  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  dead  lock  of  the  occasion.  At  the 
very  first  available  opportunity  almost  the  only  member 
of  the  upper  house  in  the  room  would,  if  he  could, 
have  substituted  nay  for  aye,  and  have  had  it  pro- 
claimed that  "in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  esta- 
blishment of  County  Financial  Boards  is  not  highly  de- 
sirable." Another  gentleman  of  title  would  have  shelved 
the  subject  with  something  sufficiently  vague  and 
general,  and  that  so  far  met  the  views  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  at  once  seconded  it  as  an  amendment,  which,  had 
it  been  carried,  would  have  been  virtually  the  death-blow 
to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  other  man  at  the  meeting  who  could  be  brought 
to  think  with  these  two  dissentients,  and  the  Chamber 
stands  at  last  committed  to  the  necessity  for  Financial 
Boards,  as  it  will  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  new 
Bill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  step  had  not  sooner  been 

determined  on,  particularly  with  the  special  object  of  the 

Chamber  to  deal  with  measures  before  Parliament.  And, 

indeed,    immediate    action     in    this     instance    would 

have    been  the  more   desirable,   as   the   Bill  appears 

to   require   thorough   revision    and   amendment.     Its 

provisions  are  tediously  elongated,  while  it  is  weakly 

drawn;  and  there  is,   in   met,  little  or  no   force  of 

application  about    its   intention.      This  would  surely 

have  been  just  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  congress  of  practical 

men,  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  stake  in  the  country, 

to  have  dealt  vigorously  with  in  the  outset.  'Whereas  by  the 

time  the  opinions  of  the  corresponding  Chambers  have 

been  collected  and  digested,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bill 

will  have  been  brought  before  the  House  and  its  many 

we^k  places  shown  up,  the  more  especially  by  a  certain 

"  *ct"  in  the  Country  Party  long  known  to  be  adverse  to 

ray  S11eh  a  division  of  power. 

-Xord  Berners  may  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  repre- 
sentative man  here,  and  it  may  be  politic  to  gather  from 
"*-  own  manifesto  the  character  of  the  objections  likely  to 
f  raised.  His  lordship  "rejoices  at  the  co-operation  and 
ic^dly  feeling  between  magistrates  and  occupiers  in  boards 


of  guardians,  highway  boards,  and  other  local  bodies." 
Precisely  so ;  the  two  classes  have  been  found  already  to 
work  so  well  together,  that  a  very  strong  precedent  may  be 
considered  to  be  established  for  still  further  extending 
the  system.  But  Lord  Berners,  not  very  logically  nor 
even  consistently,  when  we  bear  in  mind  his  "  rejoicings," 
comes  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.  The  co-opera- 
tion and  kindly  feeling  between  owner  and  occupier  have 
proved  so  fax  so  good,  that — he  would  have  no  more  of 
it !  Such  reasoning  reminds  one  rather  of  Touchstone's 
banter  than  really  serious  argument : — "  in  respect  that  it 
is  a  shepherd's  life  I  like  it  very  well,  but  in  respect  that 
it  isn't  a  town  life  I  don't  like  it  at  all !"  Or,  by  our 
more  modern  reading,  "  in  respect  that  co-operation  has 
been  mutually  beneficial  I  like  it  very  much,  but  in  re- 
spect to  managing  the  general  funds  of  a  county  in  this 
way  I  don't  like  it  at  all !" 

It  will  be  only  fair  to  go  a  step  further  and  ascertain 
the  cause  for  so  curious  a  contradiction  as  would  seem  to 
be  here  involved.  "  The  magistrates,"  then  says  Lord 
Berners,  "  were  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  county. 
They  were  also  responsible  for  the  public  buildings  being 
of  a  permanent  and  useful  character.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  magistrates  were  owners  of  the  soil,  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
country;  while  the  occupiers,  generally  speaking,  were  not 
in  the  same  position.  He  remembered  that  when  alterations 
were  beiug  made  in  gaols,  and  a  new  system  was  being 
introduced,  there  was  a  great  cry  against  the  extravagance 
of  the  magistrates;  whereas  in  fact  all  the  work  was  executed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government.  It  was  simply  be- 
cause magistrates  had  a  permanent  interest  and  tenant  far- 
mers generally  had  not,  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  altera- 
tion." Of  course  the  main  point  here  is  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  magistrates,  as  ownersof  thesoil,have  large 
and  permanent  interests,  whereas  the  occupiers  have  not. 
But  is  this  so  P  Is  it  not  a  fact,  rather,  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  county  magistrates  are  not  large  land- 
owners, but  rather  younger  brothers,  clergymen,  and 
"  gentlemen,"  as  so  distinguished,  living  on  limited  in- 
comes P  And,  moreover,  these  are  precisely  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who,  having  little  else  to  do,  are  apt  to  take  a  lead  in 
county  business,  and  to  play  at  spending  other  people's 
money.  Having  but  little  experience,  however,  in 
managing  any  affairs  of  their  own  of  any  great  moment, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  the  best  men 
for  the  place,  and  with  little  or  no  actual  responsibility 
for  what  they  do,  they  can  generally  afford  to  be 
generous  —  will  build  and  alter  without  ever  raising 
a  remonstrance,  and  ensure  the  peace  of  the  county  by 
doubling  the  police  and  multiplying  the  pheasants. 
But  Lord  Berners  was  answered  at  the  meeting,  and  by 
none  more  promptly  or  ably  than  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  who, 
as  he  said,  took  much  higher  ground :  "  The  ratepayers 
were  entitled  to  be  represented ;  the  man  who  had  in- 
vested thousands  in  his  occupation  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. This  was  not  a  landowners'  question — it  was  a 
ratepayers'  question.  Moreover,  when  a  man  had  em- 
barked his  capital  in  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  he  had,  in 
fact,  a  permanent  interest.  He  could  not  afford  to  lose 
his  capital :  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  family  bound 
him  to  continue  to  occupy  the  farm  as  long  as  he  could ; 
and  it  must  be  a  very  good  reason  that  would  induce  him 
to  give  it  up.  This  was  not  a  landowners'  question,  but 
one  bearing  directly  on   the   interest  of  those  upon 
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whom  the  harden  wit  imposed;  end  when  Parliament 
looked  to  the  sources  from  which  the  taxation  was 
derived,  it  would  no  doubt  arrive  at  a  sound  con- 
clusion as  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  represented." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  report,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  the  office 

;y  of  England 


of  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
for  next  year.  Mr.  Dyke  Acland  baa  given  notice  that  he 
will,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "call 
attention  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  an 
authority  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  eontidailng 
questions  affecting  agriculture  and  the  food  of  the  people, 
and  move  for  a  committee  to  examine  and  repeat  on  wet 
subject."  To  those  wjw  can  read  the  times  aright,  all 
such  matters  as  these  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  is  comma; more  and 


more  to  be  admitted ;  and  we  may  have  a  Board  of  Agri. 
culture,  ss  well  as  County  Financial  Boards,  if  we  onlj 
take  the  trouble  to  move  for  them.  But  has  the  Chimbe- 
moved  here,  either?  Has  it  ever  made  any  official 
announcement  on  .the  necessity  for  that  Got enmat 
authority  for  which  Mr.  Adand  sad  others  hare  ben 
asking  P  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  sot  grat 
point  can  be  carried  without  eucouutouigsoattopaoaiSon, 
or  riding  down  the  prejudices  of  a  few.  Bet  what  m 
choose  the  rather  to  wait  until  these  die  out  of  then- 


is  a  caution  conveyed  in  the 


selves,  we  ate  simply  losing  our  opportunity;  sad  urn 
onveyed  in  the  speech  of  8*  Mordaast  Ids 
that  deserves  to  be  studied.  The  way  ftom  bedstone. 
tration  to  an  office  in  Whitehall  should  be  dear  cms*; 
and  to  be  worthy  of  its  object,  it  a  by  tifties*  fat  fc 
Chamber  must  travel. 


THE     HIGHWAY    ACT. 


At  the  Worcestershire  Easter  Sessions,  on  Monday,  April  Q, 
as  usual  on  previous  occasions  when  the  Highway  Act  has 
been  debated  ia  Quarter  Sessions,  the  galleries  and  floor  of  the 
oourt  were  crowded  with  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
interest  from  all  parts  of  the  county;  and  as  theoninions 
.of  the  various  speakers  harmonised  or  disagreed  with 
those  which  .they  nad  tamed  en  the  question,  they  were 
not  backward  in  expressing  their  sssent  or  dissent  Load 
Dudley's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  confirmation  of  the  aso- 
.  visional  or  acre  were  silently  received  by  the  aavioultunsts. 
whose  attention,  however,  was  enchained  by  the  noble  Lord 
during  the  whole  of  hia  address.  The  Hon.  C.  O.  LjvttekWs 
explanation  that  the  Lord  lieutenant  did  not  wish  to  force  the 
Act  upon  the  ratepayers  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  it  was 
evidently  satisfactory  to  the  farmers,  the  sepsealturists  found 
•their  leading  ovuuapien  in  Earl  Bssmehamp,  who,  ami  ist  mm 
tinned  applause  and  a  running  use  of  "heat;  beans/*  amea- 
tained  that  the  antagonism  tothc  new  Act  wa*  so  decided  and 
,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  work  welL    The 


noble  JSarl's  logical  speech,  in  moving  the  amendment,  which 
was  loudly  cheered  at  its  close,  was  followed  by  an  equally 
convincing  address  from  Mr.  ft.  F.  Amphlett,  who  said  the 
new  system  had  not  yet  been  property  tried,  and  contended 
that  the  old  system  worked  well  when  properly  inanaged. 
The  Bev.  J.  Pearson  feiicwed  on  the  same  sUe,  as  did  Mr. 


Winn  Knight,  who  may  he  said  to  have  earned  the  title  of 
"tlir  fnrsirri'  frimlF  in  irnncnfina  with  this  and  ether  mea- 
sures. Of  the  other  speeches,  Mr.  Bmnmsmr>  was  thought 
f al  and  argumentative,  as  wss  also  8ir  It.  F.  Lambert's ; 
whilst  Mr.  Whitaker  spoke  strongly  in  mvour  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  debate  began  at  noon,  and  did  not  terminate  until 
nearly  six  o'clock,  when  the  success  of  the  amendment,  by  a 
very  small  majority,  however,  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  the  farmers. 

The  Cnainita*  (Lord  Dudley)  moved  that  certain  pre* 
visional  orders  made  at  the  Essphany  Quarter  Sessions,  1866-7, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Halesowen,  fireeaagteve,  Drsntwish, 
and  Pershore  districts  should  be  eoaarmed. 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Ltttslton  said  it  was  with  great  relue- 
tance  that  he  seconded  the  motion* 

Earl  BxAUCHUcr*  moved  M  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  new  districts  without  further  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  new  system.* 

Mr.  a.  P.  AKFHUtTT,  Q.C.,  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wans  Khioht,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  experience  he 
had  gained  from  hia  father  aa  to  the  improvement  of  the  Kid- 
derminster toads  under  the  old  system,  and  said  the  roads  were 
so  good  in  all  directions  that  there  wsa  little  for  the  new 
Board  to  do.  He  also  alluded  to  bis  own  experience  as  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  success  of  the  old  highway  system 
had  been  very  great  indeed.  He  thought  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system  was  owing  to  the  wish  to  centralise  everything 
rather  than  to  flte  want  of  improvement. 

The  fiev.  Hi  G.  Fawsot  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 


discontent  which  existed  was  dne  to  theinaeeuaoathsn  s/ 
the  Oourt  throughout  this  matter.  They  make  their  sawto 
conciliate  the  ratepayers  too  apparent,  and  if  flie  act  sal  m 
put  in  force  at  once  it  would  have  been  taken  to  sb  t  matter  rf 
oourse.    Maaveed  that  the  Act  had  net  teamvlsaanjN' 


agreed thatthe  Act  had  _ 
mthm  county,  end  he  oet  it  down  to  ow^ 
of  tto  Court  to  make  thing*  mncrth.  lliBywemmmdem 
answerable  to  the  ratepayer*  for  saw/ e^smamsmminjnnwi 
at,  asm  it  was  useless  to  have  esmsnnndmeistemfvi ittn 
thw  had  no  voice  m  the  matter.  He  concluded  a  lam  aw* 
daring  which  he  was  several  times  mterruntsd  1^  d»»m* 
tient  for  a  division,  by  hoping  that  the  Court  wouMisv1 
motion  which  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 

Mr.G.  WHraejaaLsant  if  anything  shuuUh>au*tt*nto 
vote  for  the  amendment  it  was  the  sneeehjustWrw^ 
which  there  was  a  total  want  of  respect  fw  the  amvari*^ 
rauemvrem.  He  hoped  Mr.  Bsmnett  wm  almw  is  saeaj 
that  the  Gemt  ahonU  snmrcmn  the  power  it  jmusji 
despite  everything  which  aught  to  ecaad  ssabnt  fl* 
hmmVed  from  the  bottom? hia  heart  thettkntaw 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  huuuormialtBM* 
rHeer/hear.)  There  had  been  a  deal  of  spatad  ples^nj 
totfiahmanhadmadeaa  able  and  ingenio«speeoh,wK 
evaded  the  real  Question  altogether.  Itwsaemyto  fcdhw 
with  cM  svttmua:  and  there W  been  many  abeau safe  fo 


„«.««.,»-.*  —  — ™  been  many  abeansafcrfo 
ctd  highway  system,  hut  he  imdysjttotoemweasw**** 
AmwMsnamprofenasna.  IfcwMineunveniwttamucsn^ 
called  for,  and  expensive;  besesae,Hdscfaoyod  the  sriayc 
self-government,  vtithin  the  last  thirty  years  the  roabj* 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  farmers  wcmeowtsonitaUp 
to  aho wtKroacntoM  into  decay.  Noanabttfefis*** 
of  highway  districts  would  pave  the  vsy  for  tbsbouafte  rose 
being  thrown  on  the  ratepayers.  The  nudirtentty  «*r 
government  was  of  vast  importance  to  tanners  satlsam 
and  the  new  system  had  a  strong  tmmas^  to  overtem  «KH* 
hear).  It  wm  netting  but  jentiee  that  Anne  whs  li^ 
ehanemiofpriaci^ahe^ 

proveaaanU    With  ail  to-day*'  special  plesamgtthfJTO 
bsea  shown  ttottto  pattern  d 
in  four  years,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  &tf%  »185ibjIl 
a  triflina;  matter  as  that  would  not  jus^  tto iamsnhw* « 
Act  upon  four  unwilling  districts.  There htdsesft  s ««":" 
expense*  Mparishm  oiily  out  of  139;  tto  dm 
26^ to  60  per  cent. ,  whin  the  increase  in  the  Me^gf^ 
from  SStoSOO  per  cent  ItvnsjaUvery  wettlwWl^ 
with  bis  income,  to  talk  about  a  penny  mttopssH^'* 
aiaatterofeouminmettanoetoiemU 
payers  were  justified*  calling  on  the  Court  *^*»5 
county  expenses;  the  burdens  placed  on  the  "H"**^ 
soon  become  intolerable,  and  instead  of  mapstratei  »»"T2 
a  measure  which  inoreased  the  rate., it  «thjirii^w*^ 
duty  to  support  the  amendment    After  remsitiar  mw 
pense  andduuntiafaction  which  the  Act  hsdeaasrfniothffj^ 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Whitaker  submitted  that* ■  wj*2J 
not  lose  its  dignity  by  yielding  to  the  tisheief  ttmratrp-^ 
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and  lie  called  upon  thorn  to  get  rid  of  an  injudicious  and 
vexatious  measure  rather  than  disturb  the  peaoe  of  the  county 
(applause). 

The  noble  CHamuir  replied  to  the  arguments  which  had 
beea  brought  forward  against  the  confirmation  of  the  provi- 
sional orders. 

The  Court  divided,  with  the  following  results  For  the 


Chairman's  motion  to  confirm  the  provisional  orders,  89 ;  for 
Earl  Beauehamp's  amendment,  "That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  new  districts,  without  farther 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  new  system,"  48.  The 
amendment  was  therefore  declared  carried  by  a  majority  of 
three  votes,  the  result  of  the  division  being  received  by  the 
formers  with  long  and  loud-continued  cheers. 


PBBPABATOBT    6BBKM    OBOP   CULTIVATION. 


The  basis  of  successful  form  produce  during  any  specific 
rotation  depends  altogether  on  the  proper  preparation  and 
manipulation  of  flic  land  for  green  crops :  without  attention 
to  it  the  work  is  never  satisfactorily  performed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  after-crops.  The  otf  system  of  husbandry 
necessarily  insisted  upon  summer  following.  Farmers  knew 
from  practical  experience  that  arable  land  grows  foul  with 
weeds  and  exhausted  during  their  rotation,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  cleansed,  enriched,  and  restored  to  fertility  without 
putting  it  through  a  process  of  thorough  pulverization  to 
enable  them  to  clean  it,  and  that  it  involved  the  neesssity  of 
dry  weather  to  effect  that  purpose,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
land  most  be  given  up  for  a  season  and  left  uneropped.  Thus 
the  land  got  rest ;  the  frequent  ploughing  of  it  up  and  harrow- 
ing pulverized  and  aerated  the  soil ;  the  root  weeds,  exposed 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  season,  were  kilted;  and  the 
seeds  of  annual  weeds  which  lay  in  the  ground  sprung  up,  and 
were  in  turn  ploughed  down  to  rot,  and  enrich  the  sou  they 
were  robbing.  During  the  process  of  following,  the  worn-out 
and  exhausted  soil  was  also  enriched  by  the  application  of 
lime,  marl,  or  farmyard  manure,  which,  by  the  frequent  stir- 
rings by  the  plough  and  harrow,  were  thoroughly  mixed  and 
incorporated  with  the  earth ;  and  it  became  fit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  other  grain  for  another  period  of  ex- 
haustive cropping,  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  rest,  and 
undergo  the  process  of  another  summer  fallow ;  and  thus  it 
went  on,  to  tne  end  of  the  chapter  ;  the  loss  of  a  year's  rent, 
and  the  expenses  of  a  bare  summer  follow— no  inconsiderable 
item — having  to  be  borne  by  the  aggregate  crops  cultivated 
during  the  period  allowed  between  the  several  summer  follows, 
till  Jethro  Toll  aroused  the  formers  from  their  lethargy,  and 
pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  all  the  advantages  ofa  bare 
sumims  sallow  could  be  obtained  without  the  loss  of  a  crop, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  produce  a  crop  that 
would  not  only  pay  the  rent  and  expenses  of  cultivating  it>but 
leave  a  considerable  surplus  also. 

Tull  was  the  first  English  former  to  advocate  the  great  ad- 
vantages derived  from  drill  husbandry,  deep  cultivation,  and  a 
thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  which  has,  since  his  time, 
done  so  much  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  the  combination  of  practical  skiff  with  the  science  of 
agriculture  of  our  times.  But  the  lessons  that  Toll  taught  are 
too  freauently  lost  sfrht  of ;  for  though  modern  formers  have 
adopted:  drill  husbandry,  we  regret  to  say  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances they  do  not  combine  with  it  to  its  proper  extent  the 
fallowing  system,  so  as  to  pulverise  and  aerate  the  soil  as  much 
as  it  should  be :  it  is  habitually  neglected  from  one  cause  or 
another,  and  disappointment  is  the  result,  by  sowing  the  seed 
on  the  crude,  ill-digested  earth,  leaving  turnip  seeds  particu- 
larly to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  fly,  from  want  of  that 
floe  pabulum  so  necessary  to  their  quick  germination  and 
growth,  which  pushes  them  on  out  of  reach  of  their  enemy. 

Whatever  excuses  may  be  made  in  times  gone  by  for  not 
pulverizing  the  soil  to  the  proper  depth  to  render  it  sound  and 
nutritive  tor  plants,  there  can  be  none  now-a-davs.  Tuffs 
drills,  hoes,  and  other  implements  have  been  so  much  improved 
br  the  practical  and  scientific  skill  of  the  great  manufacturers 
of  the  present  age  as  to  leave  the  practical  former  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  thorough  pulverization  and  preparation  of 
the  aou  for  any  crop :  by  the  aid  and  timely  use  of  the  imple- 
ment* and  machines  of  the  present  day  he  can  do  more  in  an 
hour,  and  do  it  a  thousand  times  better  too,  than  Toll,  the 
father  of  drill  husbandry,  could  do,  and  at  comparatively  much 
leas  cost. 

We  have  constantly  insisted  upon  the  great  necessity  of 
autumnal  cleaning  ana  deep  cultivation.  The  first  is  cheaply 
and  rapidly  done  by  the  use  of  BentalTs  bioadabare,  which 


may  be  set  to  out  the  stubble  and  weeds  from  2  to  6  or  8  inches 
below  the  surface,  without  reversing  it ;  a  few  days  of  dry 
weather  after  this  is  done  serves  to  kill  all  the  weeds  so  cut, 
and  tile  application  of  the  harrows  brings  them  to  the  surface, 
where  they  can  be  gathered  by  the  horse-rake  in  rows,  and 
carted  off  the  field ;  immediately  after  which  the  plough 
should  be  set  to  work  to  torn  up  the  soil  deeply  and  roughly, 
and  leave  it  follow  all  the  winter,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
alternate  frosts,  thaws,  wet,  and  drought  of  the  season.  The 
land  requires  no  norther  application  of  the  plough ;  but  aa  soon 
ss  dry  enough  in  the  spring,  the  timely  application  of  good 
harrows,  grubbers,  and  rollers  will  produce  in  the  generality  of 
soils  a  tilth  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  implements. 
Occasionally,  and  in  some  aluminous  or  clayey  districts,  lumps 
are  to  be  dealt  with,  that  harrows,  grubbers,  and  rollers  have 
but  little  effect  an,  except  they  are  allowed  first  to  get  baked, 
so  asto  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  a  chance  shower  of  rain 
wiH  slake  and  pulverise  them,  but  that  involves  toss  of  time ; 
but  by  the  alternate  aid  of  Crosskiff  s  or  other  clodVornehers 
and  barrows,  those  obdurate  lamps  are  quickly  pulverised  and 
reduced  to  powder.  The  Norwegian  harrow  also,  an  improve- 
ment on  Taffi  spiked  roller,  has  a  most  powerful  effect  in 
reducing  obdurate  soils.  Its  action  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Crosskiffs  clod-crusher,  its  long  spikes  not  only 
penetrate  the  lumps,  splitting  and  dividing  them,  but 
in  coming  out  of  the  ground  again  it  loosens  the 
soil,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  grubber,  each  set  of  rolling  spikes 
lifting  weeds  and  lumps  to  the  surface,  to  be  again  acted  upon 
by  the  companion  rolling  spikes,  so  as  to  produce  a  loose,  pul- 
verised, friable  bed  of  earth,  to  the  full  depth  the  spikes  have 
gone.  Other  clod-crushers  only  deal  with  the  surface,  and 
by  their  weight  consolidate  the  under  strata,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  preparing  the  land  for  grass  and  clover- 
seeds,  broadcast-sown  turnips,  or  flax;  but  for  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangels,  or  other  green  crops  to  be  cultivated  in 
drills,  there  is  no  implement  to  be  compared  with  the  Norwe- 
gian narrow  in  preparing  and  pulverising  stiff,  clayey  land  for 
drilling. 

The  drills  may  then  be  opened  by  either  the  common  or 
double  mouM-board  plough  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  manures  deposited  ana  covered,  rolled  with  a  Kant  roller, 
and  the  seeds  of  turnips  or  mangels  drilled  in,  which  vegetate 
speedily  when  depoaiteain  fine  mould,  which  presses  closely  round 
the  seed,  to  the  exclusion  of  dry,  harsh  air,  instead  of  lying  dor- 
mant for  weeks,  as  so  frequently  happens  when  the  seeds  are 
deposited  amongst  hard,  chopped  earth,  which  admits  the 
parching  air,  drying  up  and  extracting  every  particle  of 
moisture* 

Seeds  of  all  sorts  have  a  natural  and  powerful  affinity  for 
moisture:  they  cannot  for  a  moment  remain  in  contact  with 
moisture  without  absorbing  it,  by  which  it  gradually  swells, 
and  soon  bursts  its  integuments.  It  is,  therefore,  an  import- 
ant object  to  deposit  the  seed  while  the  earth,  after  being 
freshly  stirred,  retains  its  natural  sap ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  land  should  be  sown  as  fort  as  it  is  prepared.  The  after- 
noon is  the  best  time  to  do  so :  evaporation  ceases.  During 
the  night  the  seed  absorbs  its  food  from  the  damp  earth,  and 
will  be  considerably  swollen  before  morning,  anu^  if  closely 
entombed  in  fine  earth,  will  not  readily  part  with  it ;  so  that 
the  great  object  of  the  former  should  be  to  seize  the  golden 
opportunity  as  it  comes,  and  deposit  his  small  seeds  the  even- 
ing of  each  day,  as  fast  as  the  land  is  prepared  for  their  re- 
caption ;  in  fact,  all  the  operations  of  opening  the  drills,  de- 
positing the  manure,  covering  in,  rolling,  and  sowing  the 
seed  should  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  allowing  as  little  time 
as  possible  for  the  sun  and  parching  winds  to  rob  the  land  of 
its  natural  sap  or  moiatnjre.WriM  tarmcrt  QatetU. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newbury  Farmers'  dab,  Dr. 
Calmer,  of  Speenlianuand,  reed  the  following  paper : — Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  plant  which  furnishes  the 
cotton  pod  is  the  gossypinm  of  botanists,  bat  belong!  to 
the  mallow  tribe.  Some  of  its  species  are  herbaceous 
(even  annual),  as  the  cotton  herb ;  and  others  more  or  less 
woody,  as  the  cotton  shrub  and  the  silk  cotton  tree,  which 
frequently  attains  the  height  of  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  cotton 
of  India  and  the  United  States  is  the  herbaceous  kind ;  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  partially  of  Egypt,  the  shrub 
cotton.  The  tree  cotton  nourishes  in  Borneo  and  other 
tropical  climates,  in  a  wild  state,  bat  is  little  known  as  a  com- 
mercial product ;  but  I  think  might  be  introduced  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cake,  as  the  seeds  are  large  and  numerous.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  market,  and  derive  their  names 
from  the  places  to  which  they  owe  their  origin ;  hence  that 
cultivated  the  farthest  north  in  Europe,  near  Naples,  is  called 
Gastelmare ;  but  the  most  esteemed  are  the  Sea  Island,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston  and  the  Savannah,  and  that 
raised  from  the  same  seed,  such  as  the  Georgian,  South  Caro- 
line, and  New  Orleans ;  but  the  finest  ever  introduced  was  from 
the  Island  of  Tobago.  India  can  produce  at  least  half  of  what 
we  require,  Italy  one-fourth,  and  Egypt  and  Algeria  the  re- 
mainder. The  Indian  cotton  is  excellent,  when  due  care  has 
been  taken;  but  from  the  great  distances  it  has  to  travel  in 
bullock  waggons,  it  is  often  injured  by  dirt  and  weather. 
India  exports  twice  as  much  to  China  as  she  sends  to  us.  Of 
late  years  cotton  has  been  largely  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and 
might  be  grown  at  Natal  and  in  Australia,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  Fyi  Islands ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  before  the  United 
States  can  supply  us  as  formerly,  other  countries  will  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  them.  The  fruit  of  the 
cotton  plant  is  a  capsule,  and  opens  with  several  valves, 
and  contains  many  seeds,  the  numbers  varying  in  each 
pod,  some  containing  10  or  12,  and  others  as  many 
as  SO;  but  in  all  the  varieties  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  colour,  shape,  and  size.  These  are  covered 
with  a  long,  close,  white,  or  somewhat  yellow  pubescence ;  and 
this  latter  colour,  unless  produced  by  accidental  moisture  or  an 
inclement  season,  is  indicative  of  greater  fineness,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  Georgian  cotton.  This  pubescence  is 
closely  compressed  in  the  capsule,  and  is  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce. When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  tubular  hairs,  which  arise  from  the  surface  of  the 
seed  coat,  and  which  here  and  there  have  joints.  Cotton 
which  has  undergone  no  preparation  is  called  raw  cotton.  It 
may  not  be  trying  your  patience  too  much,  gentlemen,  if  I  speak 
briefly  of  the  sowing  and  harvest  seasons.  This?  of  course, 
.  differs  much  in  the  different  climates :  for  instance,  in  the  south 
of  Europe  it  is  sown  in  April  and  May,  and  gathered  in 
September  and  October.  The  herbaceous,  as  before  stated,  is 
the  most  generally  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  even  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  annual,  and  seldom  exceeds  twenty  inches  in 
height.  In  the  Levant  (where  the  seeds  are  eaten  as  food)  it 
is  sown  in  March,  the  seeds  being  laid  in  rows  at  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  patches  of  seed  two  feet  distant  in  the  line. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  a  particular  height  they  are 
thinned  out  and  snapped  off  with  the  fingers,  to  make  them 
produce  several  shoots,  and  consequently  more  numerous 
flowers  and  capsules.  After  they  have  been  thinned  out  to  two 
or  three  in  one  place,  the  earth  is  stirred-up  by  a  one-horse 
plough,  or  by  hoes,  and  carefully  irrigated,  the  water  being 
directed  into  furrows  between  the  rows.  Careful  weeding  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  crop.  Observers  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  extremely  beautiful  aspect  of  a  cotton  field  in 
autumn — the  dark  green  leaves,  the  large  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  snowy  cotton  protruding  from  the  half-opened  capsules,  for 
the  plant  bears  ripe  fruit  while  it  is  still  in  flower.  Thus  the 
gathering  goes  on  for  some  time.  This  is  simply  done  by 
picking  off  by  the  hand  the  capsules  as  they  begin  to  open. 
Alter  drying  them,  the  cotton  is  next  separated  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  composed  of  two  or  three  wooden  rollers  of 
about  ah  inch  in  diameter,  ranged  horizontally,  close  and 


parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame ;  at  each  extremity  they  ire 
channelled  or  toothed  longitudinally,  corresponding  one  with 
another ;  and  the  centre  roller,  being  moved  by  a  foot-lathe, 
makes  the  other  two  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
cotton  is  laid  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  upon  these  rollers, 
while  they  are  in  motion,  and,  readily  passing  between  thea, 
drops  into  a  sack  placed  beneath,  leaving  the  seeds  behind. 
In  China  the  same  is  effected  by  a  himdmffl,  consisting 
of  wooden  or  iron  horizontal  spindles,  which,  reTolrmg 
very  quickly,  catch  the  fibre,  and  drag  it  through,  so  thai 
the  fibre  is  twisted  round  and  round,  until  all  the  fibre  is 
pulled  off,  and  the  seed  left  behind.  Owinj  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  cotton  produced,  there  is  erer  jn 
abundance  of  seed,  and  even  now  large  quantities  are  innnaSy 
destroyed,  as  there  is  far  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  crop  of 
the  succeeding  year.  This  the  Chinese,  instead  of  thrown* 
away,  have  utilised,  and  for  centuries  (for  cotton  is  snppowd 
to  have  been  introduced  about  the  9th  century)  haie  extracted 
a  dark  and  thick  oil,  used  in  their  common  lamps.  It  mate. 
however,  much  smoke,  and  is  employed  largely  Dy  the  makers 
of  Indian  ink  or  common  Chinese  ditto,  to  produce  the  top 
black.  This  they  mix  with  sundry  infusions  of  pjftea^ 
ass-skin  siae,  which  gives  it  a  shiny  appearance.  The  awl 
left  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oil  they  largely  use  for  fattenus 
cattle,  and  also  as  a  valuable  manure.  For  the  latter  purpose 
they  use  likewise  a  white  bean,  from  which  the  oil  h*s  tea 
expressed ;  they  speak  of  it  very  highly,  but  I  have  bear us- 
able to  procure  specimens.  The  cotton  cake  is  prepared  » 
their  oil  mills,  which  are  very  large  establishments,  alwyj » 
work.  In  some  of  them  as  many  as  60  bullocks  are  kept  a 
perform  the  work  at  the  stone  wheels.  In  all  the  professes 
detailed,  you  will  notice  that  the  cotton  fibre  is  carerollj  KJ* 
rated  from  the  seeds.  To  show  you  how  urolific  the  cottc* 
plant  is,  I  may  just  add  that  when  it  has  been  left  to  gw* 
wild,  the  number  of  pods  counted  on  a  plant  in  JoJyamoojW 
to  700,  and  as  the  Kji  cotton  brings  forth  ripe  frort  mtao* 
intermission  during  the  year,  double  or  treble  may  he  low*1 
for  as  the  annual  crop.  Twenty  nods  of  deaned  cotton 
weighed  one  ounce ;  thus  each  plant  would  yield  Site.  .  jm. 
An  acre,  it  has  been  computed,  would  hold  222  plants, « 
at  the  rate  of  21b.  3ox.  per  plant,  and  gives  4851b.  lOot .<& 
cotton.  It  is  now  some  years  since  cotton  cake  was  intro- 
duced  into  this  country,  and  there  seemed  to  exist  a  ury  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  its  use,  and  justifiably  so,  as  wj 
first  importation  was  in  a  half-spoiled  state  when  given  to 
animals,  and  being  inferior  and  crude  from  the  method  a 
making  it  with  the  whole  seed.  A  great  deal  of  this  ufe* 
cake  is  still  made,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  yon  »** 
striking  examples.  Of  cotton  cake  these  are  many  vsnew 
in  the  market,  but  those  best  known  to  agriculturists  are  ne 
following :  via.,  Thin  decorticated  cotton  cake,  thick  ditto,  or- 
dinary  cake  made  of  the  whole  seed,  and  the  oil  meal  or  n»- 
dried  oil  meal.  Of  these  the  best  and  most  valoaMe,  ss- 
doubtedly,  are  the  thin  decorticated  cake  and  the  oil  nwai  or 
kiln-dried  for  feeding  purposes.  I  do  not  think 
should  be  justified  at  a  meeting  of  this  character,  uj 
entered  into  an  elaborate  account  of  the  vinous  sniig 
of  cotton  cake.  Sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  *  *"J 
that  decorticated  cotton  cake  contains  a  very  nigh  iw 
much  larger  per-oentage  of  flesh-forming  Mtt?.;z! 
linseed  cake.  This  suggests  that  it  may  be  riven  wit  a  gr» 
advantage  to  young  stock  and  dairy  cows.  As  fy"r  Jr  ^„! 
proportion  of  nitrogen  of  food  passes  away  with  the  ele- 
ment of  animals,  the  dung  produced  by  stock  fed  npon  «*»» 
cake  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  valoahle.  <*»£ 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  earthy  r 


Voelcker,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  /or  much  practical  uuonu 
tion,  says  that  the  decorticated  cake  is  far  Wter  and  js* 
economic  food  than  the  ordinary  cake,  which  he  »5"^L 
quite  unfit  for  feeding  purposes.    Again,  decorticated  eou* 
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caxe  and  oft  meal,  m  comparison  with  all  other  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial food,  are  decidedly  cheaper  feeding  materials,  and  will 
ere  Ions;  find  that  favour  that  a  really  valuable  and  cheap 
article  u   sure  to  command.    Since  the   outbreak  of  the 
American  war,  decorticated  cotton  cake  is  now  rarely  seen 
anywhere,  and  none  of  good  quality  has  been  sent  to  England. 
In  1866  there  was  imported  from  France  and  Belgium  16,060 
tons  of  cotton  cake,  valued  £63,018.    Oilcake,  unless  pre- 
viously dried  and  kept  in  dosed  bottles,  will  not  keep  well  in 
our  damp  climate,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  preserving  large 
specimens.    To  Dr.  Voelcker  I  owe  many  thanks  for  the  ex- 
amples I  have  now  to  lay  before  you.    These  were  accom- 
panied by  some  valuable  and  instructive  notes.    He  says :  N I 
have  kept  a  few  bits  of  best  decorticated  cotton  cake ;  it  is 
now  about  eight  years  old.    I  send  you  two  bits  of  them,  to- 
gether with  some  others  that  you  need  not  return.    When  I 
first  got  the  yellow  decorticated  cotton  cake,  it  was  as  bright 
yellow  as  mustard,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.    In  the  course  of 
time  the  colour  sets  darker ;  still,  even  now  this  cake  has  a 
better  colour,  and  is  of  superior  quality,  than  the  decorticated 
cotton  cake  which  now  and  then  arrives  at  Liverpool.    Tou 
will  find  also  in  the  narcel  a  small  bit  of  mouldy  decorticated 
cotton  cake,  which  is  rank  poison  to  cattle.    The  fungoid 
growth  on  cotton  cake  is  especially  pernicious.    The  cake  was 
sent  to  me  for  examination,  it  having  killed  several  beasts. 
TouwiUftndalsoasnecimenofvery  bed  cotton  cake,  lull  of 
cotton  fibre,  and  another  the  husk,  of  which  is  coarsely  ground. 
These  are  only  specimens  of  numerous  samples  of  cake  similar 
in  character  to  the  specimens  sent,  and  all  of  which  did  mis- 
chief to  stock.    In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  must  have  had 
not  less  than  fifty  so-called  poisoning  oases,  which  were  due  to 
the  coane  husk  in  whole  seed  cake,  or  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  the  cake  was  given  to  sheep  and  cattle.    My  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  give  whole  seed  cotton  cake  to  stock, 
unless  the  husk  is  ground  tolerably  fine.    The  cake  otherwise 
produces  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  inflammation.    Pro- 
perly ground  whole  seed  cotton  cake  may  be  given  with  safety 
to  growing  stock,  to  milk  cows,  and,  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions with  linseed  cake,  to  fattening  stock,  provided  tney  get 
roots  or  some  other  succulent  and  rather  relaxing  food  along 
with    the   cake.**    You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  does  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  presence  of  cotton 
fibre  in  the  cakes  which  have  proved  so  injurious.    My  belief 
b  (and  that  has  led  me  to  write  this  paper)  that  to  the  joint 
presence  of  husks  and  fibre  are  really  to  be  ascribed  the  fetal 
results.    Tou  will  recollect  that  in  the  various  processes  I 
have  detailed,  that  the  seeds  were  entirely  dennded  of  all 
cotton ;  and  the  Chinese — a  thoroughly  observant  and  prac- 
tical people — had,  doubtless,  at  an  early  period  discovered that 
it  was  prejudicial.    Cotton  is  said  to  be  a  modification  of 
lignin,  and  completely  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils, 
or  vegetable  acids.    Strong  alkali  leys  dissolve  it,  the  strong 
nuneralaeids  decompose  it.    Thus  when  steeped  in  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  that  very 
reaurnble  substance,  gun  cotton,  and  this  in  its  turn  dissolved 
in  ether  forms  a  liquid  plaster  mostly  used  by  surgeons,  and 
called  collodion.     Its  non-solubility,  except  in  strong  leys, 
would,  I  think,  alone  warrant  its  rejection.    There  are,  how*- 
erer,  other  objections.    The  injury  to  the  cake  from  damp  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  into  the  tubular 
hairs.    It  is  well  known  that  during  wet  seasons  the  seeds 
putrefy,  and  the  cotton  would  in  this  ease  absorb  the  putrescent 
Hatter,  and  probably  give  rise  to  those  fungoid  growths  which 
ire  so  poisonous.    The  presence  of  cotton  fibre  in  the  mone- 
plaM  of  animals  which  have  died,  and  when  masses  of  husk 
and  fibre  commingled  have  constantly  been  found,  will,  I 
think,  satisfactorily  and  convincingly  show  that  the  cake,  to 
he  good  and  fitted  for  food,  should  be  freed  from  these  two 
aubstances,  and  as  the  imports  of  cotton  cake  from  the  conti- 
tkent,  and  that  fabricated  in  our  own  country,  prove  that  the 
^onsanmtion  is  largely  on  the  increase,  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  manumcturer  to  provide  the  agriculturist  with  an 
saurtiele  free  at  any  rate  from  those  matters  which  are  believed 
*lo  be  so  injurious.    His  confidence  in  it  would  be  established, 
alt  would  be  more  generally  employed  on  the  farms  for  feeding 
n^urposes,  and  the  results  in  the  long  run  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  vendor  and  purchaser.    However,  nothing  is  more 
esasy  than  to  hazard  conjecture,  invent   theories,   construct 
wpilausible  hypotheses,  and  indulge  in  generalisations.    In  the 
region  of  doubt  and  obscurity  there  is  always  ample  scope  for 


the  exercise  of  that  barren  ingenuity  by  exciting  surprise 
rather  than  producing  conviction.  My  object  has  throughout 
been  of  a  humbler,  though,  as  I  conceive,  of  a  much  more 
useful  kind :  how  far  1  have  succeeded  in  this  object,  or  if  I 
have  succeeded  at  all,  is  a  very  doubtful  question ;  but  if  this 
paper  produces  any  good  results  in  this  respect,  I  am  re- 
warded. 

Dr.  Palkib.  then  exhibited  various  specimens  to  illustrate 
his  subject,  these  including  raw  cotton,  the  cotton  seed  wit_ 
fibre  attached,  seeds  cleared  of  the  fibre,  pure  decorticated  cak 
cake  which  had  been  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to  stock,  gue» 
cotton,  and  also  a  drawing  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  Docto11 
said  he  had  written  to  persons  in  all  parts  of  England,  but  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  on  the  subject  to  the 
extent  he  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Svxbitt  hefieved  that  the  great  drawback  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  cotton  cake  and  to  its  receiving  neater  support 
from  practical  men  was  its  imperfect  mechanical  condition.  If 
that  could  be  improved,  there  was  no  doubt  that  cotton  cake 
would  meet  with  a  much  larger  sale,  both  as  food  for  stock, 
and  also  as  an  artificial  manure. 

Mr.  Dulkx  said  Professor  Voelcker  pointed  out  that  one 
great  advantage  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  cake  was  the 
urge  amount  of  residuum  in  the  manure. 

Mr.  S.  Wbntwoeth  said  he  had  used  cotton  cake  toa  large 
extent,  and  it  had  always  answered  his  purpose.  He  had 
never  found  any  ill-effects  arising  from  its  use.  If  used  in- 
discriminately, cotton  cake  might  doubtless  cause  harm ;  but 
if  used  moderately,  it  was  a  good  and  valuable  commodity.  He 
concluded  that  the  demand  for  it  had  much  increased,  from  the 
fact  that  at  first  it  could  be  bought  at  £5  10s.  per  ton,  but  now 
£7  10s.  per  ton  was  charged.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
price  for  decorticated  cotton  cake  would  be  as  much  as  £9  10s. 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Evans  thought  that  the  great  drawback  to  its  more 
extensive  use  was  its  high  price,  as  it  could  not  be  procured 
much  under  £8  per  ton.  With  cotton  cake  at  such  a  price  aa 
that  he  considered  linseed  cake  was  the  cheapest  to  use. 

Mr.  J.  G.  WiurrwoKTH  hoped  that  his  friends  would  make 
a  point  of  asking  for  the  decorticated  cake,  which  at  present 
they  never  had  offered  them  in  the  market.  If  they  did  that 
a  demand  would  be  created,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be 
supplied  with  the  best  article.  Dr.  Palmer's  experiment  of 
breaking-up  a  piece  of  cotton  cake  and  examining  it  appeared 
to  show  that  there  were  nine  parts  of  rubbish  to  one  good  for 
anything. 

Mr.  Jambs  Palms*  believed  that  such  addresses,  with  the 
discussions  evoked,  must  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  that 
system  of  fraud  which  was  too  largely  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cotton  cake,  and  other  feeding 
stuffs  of  a  similar  description. 

Br.  Palmxb  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks  passed, 
and  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  used  cotton  cake  as  a  manure, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  most  valuable  one. 


A  WEST  CUMBERLAND  FARMERS'  CLUB.— A  large 
and  influential  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  West  Cum- 
berland has  just  been  hefd  in  Whitehaven,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Farmers*  Club  in  the  western  division  of  the 
county.  Mr.  flawlinson  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  at  some 
length  advocated  the  importance  of  farmers'  clubs  in  general, 
pointing  out  that  Penrith,  Wigton,  and  other  places  were  pos- 
sessed of  similar  institutions,  and  he  did  not  see  why  West 
Cumberland  should  be  without  its  club,  and  proposed  that  a 
farmers'  club  be  formed.  Mr.  Stanley,  Ponsonby  Hall,  se- 
conded the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  After  some  further  discussion,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected,  on  the  motion  of  Captain  Fisher,  as  a  committee 
to  form  a  code  of  rules:  Messrs.  Bawlinson,  Paitson,  R. 
Jefferson,  W.  Fox,  St,  Bees ;  Cant.  Fisher,  and  W.  Towerson. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Gillfoot,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Turner,  that  Whitehaven  be  madethe  head-quarters  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Stanley  (Ponsonby  Hall)  proposed  as.  an  amendment,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Hutchinson  (tf raystones),  that  the  meetings  of 
the  club  should  bo  held  at  Egremont.  The  Chairman  having 
put  the  motion  and  amendment,  the  former  was  declared  to  bo " 
carried* 
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WHAT    IS    COMPtJLSIOKf 


Any  proposal  for  establishing  t  system  of  compulsory 
education  in  the  rural  districts  has  led  to  no  h'ttle  coquet- 
ting  with  the  question.  It  is,  indeed,  manifestly  difficult 
to  determine  where  compulsion  maynegin  or  where  it 
shall  end.  If  we  set  out  hy  saying  that  the  head  of  a 
family  shall  send  his  children  to  school,  then  we  are  de- 
clared to  he  interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  free  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  coming  to  be  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  a  man  shall  not  send  his  children  to  work, 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  what  is  compulsion  and  what 
is  not.  So  far  as  the  present  maintenance  and  comforts 
of  a  household  be  concerned,  the  chief  interference  is 
clearly  with  the  man's  market  for  that  he  has  to  sell. 
We  are  willing  to  make  a  law  the  direct  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  deprive  the  farm  labourer  of  pos- 
sibly a  Tory  material  part  of  his  income,  although 
we  decline  to  go  further  and  complete  the  scheme 
to  which  thus  much  is  only  the  introduction.  But,  as  it 
is  urged,  the  means  for  educating  the  people  which  we 
already  possess  are  amply  sufficient,  if  such  be  only  pro- 
perly looked  to  and  developed.  Surely,  however,  the 
whole  subject  requires  revision,  when  we  have  thus  early 
agreed  to  so  grand  an  alteration  as  that  now  contem- 
plated. Henceforth  labourers'  children  under  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven  years  of  age  will  not  go  to  work;  but  is  the 
alternative  so  certain,  that  they  will  go  to  school?  In 
many,  in  a  great  majority  of  eases,  let  us  allow  that  they 
will;  but  laws,  after  all,  are  made  mostly  to  meet  excep- 
tions, and  it  is  plain  enough  that  so  far  there  are  num- 
bers of  working-men  who  are  more  than  indifferent  to  their 
families  receiving  any  education.  As  likely  as  not  they 
themselves  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  any  such 
kind  of  instruction,  and  they  consequently  may  be  less  able 
to  appreciate  the  good  of  this  to  others.  Still,  when  we 
stop  work  in  the  field  it  may  be  argued  that  we  supply  a 
great  inducement  for  study  in  the  school.  The  child 
may  certainly  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do.  But 
when  we  sensibly  diminish  the  means  of  a  parent  whose 
pennies  must  be  counted  as  pounds  to  others,  can  we 
reckon  on  the  weekly  pennies  continuing  to  flow  in  as 
they  have  done  hitherto?  The  new  Act  will  be  a  very 
sweeping  one  when  it  strikes,  as  it  will  do,  at  tenor 
eleven  years  of  age  as  the  minimum  at  which  labour  is 
ripe  or  ready.  A  man  may  have  two  or  three  children 
thrown,  as  it  were,  on  his  hands  at  something  under  this 
limit,  as  the  res  anauata  domi  may  suggest  all  sorts  of 
ways  of  turning  their  services  to  account.  They  may  be 
sent "  cadging  about,"  as  they  often  are  now,  in  the 
woods  and  lanes,  collecting  firing  or  manure,  or  be 
made  to  mind  house  while  the  mother  goes  out  washing 
or  tramping.  There  is  nothing  finer  for  a  philanthropist 
to  advance  than  that  no  lad  shall  begin  to  earn  his  live- 
lihood until  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  but  the  real 
pith  of  the  question  is,  how  can  he  live  in  the  interim  ? 
So  far  as  schools  and  teachers  be  concerned,  a  supply 
quite  equal  to  the  demand  might  no  doubt  with  a  little 
attention  be  ensured.  We  might  go  even  further,  and 
assume  that  a  becoming  edueation  might  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  little  more  than  nominal ;  but  nevertheless  the  dUfl- 
eulty  is  not  got  rid  of.  There  are  many  labourers  who 
do  not  "  care  about1*  their  children  going  to  school,  and 
there  are  many  others  who  cannot  afford  to  send  them. 
In  some  districts  already  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
schools,  and  unless  we  proceed  very  cautiously  we  may 
only  further  dcvelope  the  movement  in  this  direction. 


It  is  the  extent  of  compulsion  to  which  are  ue  iriHog 
to  go,  and  which  the  recent  levektieas  over  taeang 
abuses  have  made  a  necessity,  that  tends  so  nmch  to  eon- 
plicate  the  question.  Under  the  rircunsts&cei  fan 
which  we  are  about  to  emerge,  nothing  could  panne 
better  than  Che  dame's  or  the  night-school.  But  t  U  it 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  will  need  something  uvvetka 
the  dame  can  teach  him;  sad  if,  as  we  provide,!  boys* 
nothing  else  to  do  during  the  day,  there  can  be  nopoaibe 
occasion  for  his  going  to  school  in  the  evening.  It  s 
a  delicate  business,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  s  suiter 
that  we  must  do  something  more  than  coquet  vitL 
As  for  secular  education,  Government  aid,  perio&d 
inspection,  efficient  tuition,  and  so  forth,  these  m 
but  after  considerations  or  consequential  fcatew 
in  a  scheme  of  which  the  foundation  rests  ehewkaa 
We  nave  come  to  declare  that  thefira-serreat'seoiiEMt 
be  educated  up  to  a  certain  age  and  point,  sad  we  sue 
now  to  ascertain  how  for  the  servrng-msaisYuliogar 
able  to  carry  out  the  principle.  If  left  to  himself,  the 
result,  as  a  rule,  is  by  no  means  so  certain;  if  eompelM 
to  give  in  his  adhesion,  the  agency  by  which  we  work 
upon  him   is   un-English  and  unpalatable;  sad  m  n 


but  m)  nmster  shall  give  that  same  son  employment  until 
the  boy  can  read  and  write— and  this,  as  it  s*m 
to  us,  would  be  more  un-English  still.  Tour  duHm 
shall  not  go  to  work  before  they  are  tea  rem  a 
age;  and,  again,  they  shall  not  come  to  won  sales 
they  be  properly  educated  j  but  clearly  usdersUsd, 
nothing  like  compulsion  is  to  be  ettfenptedi  Su* 
this  is  hair-splitting,  or  beginning  atthewroag  cad; 
for  if  any  one  should  be  taught  to  look  before  him,  its 
the  poor  man,  who  often  enough  cannot  of  himself  w* 
further  than  Saturday  night.  The  difference,  more**, 
between  direct  and  indirect  interference  is  so  sKght 
as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  If  it  would  be  » 
wholesome  enactment  that  a  former  should  not  ennsje 
a  boy  unless  he  could  read  and  write,  this  might  ra  7* 
more  safely  "unless  he  had  been  to  school."  Be*  ww» 
thus  be  no  fear  of  sending  fathers  of  famfliss  to  prison  fe 
any  neglect  of  duty;  but  the  iuithrtfre  would  te,  ts  « 
in  fact  must  be,  with  the  higher  class. 

this  topic  has  just  been  taken  up  at  thelirmen  « 
as  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  coatanw 
during  the  last  few  months  by  similar  Societies  aUotertM 
country.  There  is  no  question,  either,  battttm* 
some  of  such  disensnsona,  and  prsparfosW 


good  will  i — .. _ .  „____, —  ,    s 

the  more,  the  more  directly  the  difficulties  of  (*««* 
are  confronted.  It  is  by  avoiding  these  ««wtt*lJ,JJJ 
leaving  the  Government  at  the  last  moment  to  d«I  **J 
such  issues  as  it  pleases,  that'  the  sgricultttrist  »W"J 
loses  his  opportunity  or  weakens  his  position,  "'pL 
was  the  last  debate,  it  is  impossible  to  shot  ©nrsy«»r 
fact  that  the  one  material  word  of  the  snhjectww  fluw 
passed  over,  or  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  Fjjf  "* 
led  rather -to  bewilderment  than  elucidation.  Frt«» 
we  will,  after  having  gone  so  for  as  ******'?' II! 
home  question  is  this :  Have  the  fcbeurets  V^f^T, 
means  or  the  desire  for  giving  their  eMIato  JW** 
education,  which  is  now  declared  Who  essential?  «  » 
opinion  of  many,  the  man  is  doing  *w7*eB,sXa! 
either  in  comparison  with  other  classes  or  other  coasuw* 
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and  no  doubt  his  condition  does  often  contrast  favourably 
enough  with  that  of  many  dtisens,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  We  have,  however,  resolved  to  go  on,  to  estab- 
lish some  more  general  advancement ;  and  in  doing  so 
we  hare  let  in  the  end  of  the  wedge,  loath  though  we 


may  be  to  drive  H  further.  The  greatest  hardship  to  a 
needy  man  is  any  loss  of  his  income ;  and  when  you  force 
him  to  such  a  sacrifice,  yon  hive  brought  to  bear  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  in  its  most  sensitive  application. 


CEHTBAL    FARMERS9    CLUB. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Club  took  place  on 
Monday  erasing,  April  6,  at  the  Club-home,  Salisbury  Square, 
Mr,C.&Bfiad»M^.,i*i  the  chair.  The  aubjeet  for  consideration 
vai  then  atased  on  the  esad:  u  Would  compulsory  education 
promote  the  interests  rf  agriculture  P*  Mr.  J.  B»  Spearing,  of 
Benham  Lodge,  Beading  was  the  introducer. 

The  CHAMJiais  in  introducing  the  proceedings,  said: 
Geatlemai>--The  sahject  that  we  see  met  to  disease  is  ssoond 
to  none  in  importance,  and  it  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  of  imme- 
diate importance.  There  is  no  shirking  this  education 
question,  because  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  we  do  not  take 
it  up.  other  people  will  do  so  for  us ;  and  therefore  I  think  we 
bad  better  sat  to  work  to  einsrss  our  opinions  cleanly  and 
definition  the  subject  We  are  not,  I  contend,  as  a  body, 
adverse  to  the  education  of  the  agricultural  labourer  (Hear, 
hear).  I  say  that  most  emphatically  and  distinctly.  I  wish 
this  to  go  forth  as  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  I  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  formers  on  that  subject  (Hear, 
hear).  But  fosse  of  ue  do  object  to  the  quality  of  a  eertein 
description  of  education  that »  imparted,  and  I  think  our  ob- 
jections are  right  and  sound.  Some  other  people  say  that  there 
is  plenty  of  education.  If  we  multiply  schools,  many 
•ay,  it  is  no  use  having  them  unless  children  are  forced  to  at- 
tend them.  That  brings  us  to  the  subject  on  the  card,  which 
is  teas  i  «  Would  ■aminsjuij  education  promote  the  iaterestt 
of  agriculture  P"  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  member  of  this  club 
would  treat  that  subject  better  than  our  friend  Mr.  Spearing 
(Hear,  hear}.  I  happen  to  remember  that  in  the  year  1863 
that  gentleman  read  to  the  club  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature  upon  cultivation ;  and  if  he  handles  this  subject  us  ouo» 
nemfnllj  and  asprsotmaHy  an  he  handled  that,  we  shall  haven 
most  interesting  mtroduetion,  and  we  shall  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  having  brought  it  forward. 

M.  Jon  B.8naB»e  (Benham  Lodge,Ileading)  ends  When 

I  imuas*  to  our  secretary,  in  December  last,  I  thought  the  Edu. 

optional  question  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  discuss  at  this 

Club,  I  had  no  idea  it  would  have  become  so  popular,  or  that 

it  would  have  been  so  fully  ventilated  ere  this— to  much  so, 

*hat  we  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  it  has  been  well  nigh  en* 

Jtaaufted,  and  little  remains  to  be  said  on  it;  but  education  hup* 

Pons  to  be  of  n  very  flexible  nature:  the  more  we  pram  it  the 

**ore;it  expands.   Instead  of  all  taking  a  similar  view,  there 

■^ems  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  education 


is,  and  what  it  is  not;  what  part  the  State  ought  to  take  in  pro- 
moting or  enfoccing  it,  and  how  and  by  whom  the  expense 
should  be  borne ;  whether  it  should  be  of  a  purely  secular  na- 
ture, or  deeply  mixed  with  rdigious  instruction,  or  again  whe- 
ther it  should  be  of  a  mora  neutral  character.  We  have  had 
before  our  notice,  amongst  many  others,  Lord  John  Russell's 
views  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  a  National  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation, in  Manchester;  a  Royal  Commission  issued  for  Ireland; 
a  Conference  in  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Lowe  propounds  his 
views ;  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford give  their  ideas ;  Mr.  Bright,  at  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing of  artisans,  expresses  his  opinion;  a  Conference  on 
National  Education  at  Willis's  Booms,  in  London,  where  cer- 
tain resolutions  are  passed.  Again,  immediately  Parliament 
opens,  Mr.  Foster  is  very  eager  to  press  his  views  before  the 
public,  and  more  recently  still  we  have  the  Government  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  will  not  tres- 
pass on  your  time  by  repeating  what  they  have  said,  or  what 
particular  systems  they  have  propounded,  bnt  beg  of  you  to 
bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  while  I.  take  an  agricultural 
view  of  the  question,  and  make,  first,  a  few  practical  remarks 
on  the  present  system  of  education,  its  capability  of  improve- 
ment, so  ss  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age;  and  secondly, 
to  show  some  of  the  objections  to  compulsory  education,  and 
how  it  would  affect  the  agricultural  population  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  interest  of  agriculture  generally.  In  speaking  of 
the  present  system  of  education,  I  will  not  stop  to  question 
whether  education  in  any  form  is  desirable  for  the  agricultu- 
ral labourer  or  not:  I  know  there  are  some  fanners,  even  in  the 
present  day,  who  are  totally  opposed  to  it,  and  assert  that  the 
less  learning  the  agricultural  labourer  has,  the  lev  cunning  he 
is  and  the  better  servant  he  makes.  This  indifference  or  ob- 
jection may  arise  either  from  the  want  of  a  better  and  more 
extended  system  of  education  amongst  those  formers  themselves, 
or  from  the  absence  of  any  good  result  produced  under  the 
present  system  upon  those  who  may  have  come  under  their 
immediate  notice.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  ia  generally  allowed 
that  a  certain  amount  of  education  ia  desirable,  even  necessary, 
and  that  every  English  boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  how  to 
read  and  write  correctly,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic  Now,  is  not  the  present  system  of  volun- 
tary education,  with  the  assistance  derived  from  the  State,  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose,  more  especially  in  country  districts 
and  agricultural  parishes  P  The  grants  of  the  Privy  Council 
(taken  from  the  Statistics  of  Education,  by  W.  L.  Sargant, 
Esq.)  began  with  £30,000  in  1830,  rose  to  £100,000  in  1846, 
touched  their  highest  point  £813,442  in  1861,  and  (under  the 
revisedeode)  declined  to  £608,463  in  1866.  Theworkdone 
for  this  money  is  partly  shown  in  the  following  table  ;-^ 
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Years  ending 
•31st  Aug. 


1854 
1855 
1850 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1801 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Parlia- 

Number 

Average 

mentary 

of  schools 

in  atten- 

grants. 

inspected. 

dance. 

£ 

263,000 

3,825 

461,445 

896,021 

4,800 

537,585 

451,213 

5,179 

571,239 

541,233 

5,398 

626,696 

663,000 

6,641 

761,027 

806,920 

6,586 

801,401 

798,167 

7,272 

884,234 

813,442 

7,705 

919,935 

774,742 

7,569 

948,629 

8<H,0O2 

7,739 

992,185 

693,038 

7,891 

982,485 

636,806 

8,438 

1,021,199 

608,463 

8,753 

1,039,183  J 

Number 
present  at 
inspec- 
tion. 

473,214 

569,076 

645,905 

700,872 

821,744 

880,131 

962,932 

1,028,690 

1,040,310 

1,076,432 

1,110,367 

1,214,270 

1,264,829 


About  1,250,000  children  are  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  their  inspectors,  at  a  cost  of  about  12s.  a- 
head  including  the  annual  charge  for  building.  We  spend 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  on  education.  In  Prance 
the  State  expenditure  is  about  £1,000,000.  In  the  United 
States  (in  eighteen  Northern  and  Western  States)  a  dollar 
a-head  of  population  is  expended  on  18}  millions  of  free 
people.  If  the  results  at  present  attained  are  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  let  us  look  into  the  system,  and  see  if  there 
are  not  more  defect*  and  errors  in  the  application  of  the 
machinery  than  in  the  machinery  itself.  There  are  in  England 
and  Wales  thirteen  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters,  viz., 
Battersea,  Cheltenham,  Caermarthen,  Carnarvon,  St.  Mark's 
College  (Chelsea),  Chester,  Cnlham,  Durham,  Exeter, 
Peterborough,  Saltley,  Winchester,  and  York  and  .Kipon. 
There  arc  also  thirteen  training  colleges  for  school- 
mistresses, viz.,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Derby, 
Durham,  Hockerbill,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Ripon,  Salisbury, 
Truro,  Warrington,  Whitelands  (Chelsea).  At  these  colleges 
school-masters  and  school-mistresses  are  trained  and  prepared 
for  their  future  duties  j  the  instruction  they  receive  there  is 
really  good,  all  that  could  be  desired  if  the  pupils  remained 
long  enough ;  but  this^they  seldom  do.  After  they  are  able  to 
pass  just  the  minimum  amount  of  examination  required,  they 
go  out  to  take  charge  of  schools,  still  continuing  their  studies 
so  as  to  pass  higher  examinations  from  time  to  time,  which 
enables  them  to  obtain  removals  to  better  schools  with  in- 
creased salary.  What  is  the  result  of  this  P  The  children 
learn  by  rote  and  get  a  certain  amount  of  book  learning,  and 
rules  are  forced  into  their  minds  without  any  explanation 
whatever  of  their  principles ;  while  the  .teacher's  minds  are 
engaged  in  their  own  studies,  instead  of  giving  their  sole  atten- 
tion to  their  pupils,  trying  to  gaiu  and  influence  over  them, 
and  make  learning  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  then  that  the  result  of  such  instruction 
should  be  unsatisfactory,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  I  have  here  uamed ;  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  being  different  until  the  pupil-teachers  pass  every 
examination  that  can  be  required  of  them  before  entering  on 
their  duties  in  a  school,  after  which  time  their  advancement 
should  entirely  depend  on  the  results  that  are  produced  on  the 
examination  of  their  pupils.  If  this  alteration  were  made  in 
our  present  system,  I  feel  sure  we  should  have  more  satisfactory 
results,  and  on  this  the  proportion  to  be  allowed  to  each  school 
ont  of  the  Government  grant  should  depend  :  we  could  then 
look  for  a  great  increase  in  voluntary  subscriptions.  As  to 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  that  should  be  include^  in 


any  system  of  education,  or  whether  secular  teaching  is  aU 
that  is  requisite,  I  leave  others  to  decide ;  but  for  my  ova  put 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who  has  really  anions];  con- 
sidered the  matter,  or  who  has  the  welmreof  the  lower  dsnes 
at  heart,  could  be  satisfied  with  any  system  of  education  tint 
was  not  based  on  strict  religious  principles  and  deeply  niiei 
with  it :  any  other  plan  of  teaching  would  be  only  the  sue 
without  the  reality,  the  shadow  without  the  substance.  Sca- 
lar teaching  has  not  proved  satisfactory  either  in  France  or 
America  where  it  has  been  tried;  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  here, 
By  all  means  let  every  denomination  have  their  schools,  asi 
let  them  be  entitled,  according  to  the  results  they  produce,  to  i 
fair  share  of  the  Government  grant ;  but  never  let  ut  saenfice 
religious  instruction,  particularly  at  a  time  and  in  an  age  when 
there  is  every  tendency  towards  infidelity.  Of  all  the  erOs  and 
losses  we  are  subject  to,  from  having  an  ignorant,  ample- 
minded,  uneducated  class  of  labourers  to  deal  with, therm 
few  and  trifling  compared  with  what  we  have  to  dnsd  fan 
those  who,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  secular  knowledge 
unmixed  with  any'  religious  principles,  fear  neither  God  nor 
man,  bnt  sin  with  a  high  hand,  and  commit  crime*  which  n 
shudder  to  contemplate.  Next,  as  to  the  age  whea  ednatioa 
should  cease,  or  rather  when  children,  particularly  boys,  should 
be  taken  from  school,  in  order  that  their  earnings  should  att- 
ribute towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  Now,  1  think 
at  II  or  12  such  may  be  done  without  damaging  his  prospects 
in  after-life ;  and  should  he  be  one  of  a  very  large  fsnilj.i 
little  younger  would  be  of  no  very  serious  consequeare.  fm 
my  own  observation  I  have  generally  found  that  a  boy's  pis- 
doles  are  for  the  most  part  formed  at  11  or  12  yean  of  age; 
and  if  he  is  not  truthful,  honest,  and  well  disposed  st  that  age, 
he  is  not  so  at  14  or  15 ;  if  he  remains  at  school  he  only  be- 
comes more  unprincipled  and  more  unmanageable,  besides  the 
bad  effect  his  influence  has  over  those  with  whom  he  associ- 
ates ;  such  a  boy  loses  nothing  by  being  put  early  to  votfc, 
and  the  world  to  him  may  prove  the  best  school ;  sad  shoaU 
he  early  commit  crime  and  fall  into  sinful  habits,  there  is 
more  hope  of  reclaiming  him  than  there  would  hare 
been  had  he  remained  longer  at  school,  become  m«* 
hardened,  and  attained  a  greater  age  before  he  faced  the 
realities  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  most  boys  who 
are  well  disposed  have  an  opportunity  of  beping 
their  minds  from  rusting,  and  adding  a  little  to  their  stock  of 
learning,  either  in  night-schools  or  elsewhere.  Having  nab 
these  remarks  on  the  present  system  of  education,  and  its 
capability  of  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  age,  I  <*** 
tainly  think  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  should  be 
justified  in  abandoning  it,  and  adopting  another  aystenthat 
has  not  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be  leooaneoW 
for  the  results  it  has  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  wow. 
If  we  did  so,  we  should  be  like  the  farmer  who  parchaiei  a 
very  perfect  and  complete  set  of  machinery  to  do  almost 
everything  he  requires  on  his  form,  but  finds,  in  applying  % 
that  it  does  not  quite  meet  his  expectations  and  do  of  its  oti 
accord  everything  he  expected.  He  therefore  abandon*  it, 
and,  at  a  considerably  increased  cost,  purchases  soother  set 
which  is  calculated  to  do  more,  but,  to  his  regret,  disco**8 
that  that  which  was  wanting  in  the  first  is  doubly  so  in  the 
second,  and  that  it  was  not  the  machinery  at  fault,  but  Ins 
want  of  perseverance  and  mechanical  knowledge  in  tppW 
and  working  it.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  hare 
late  been  seized  with  a  sort  of  infatuation)  and  seem  to  na 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  compoJso?  •* 
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cation— to  be  paid  for  by  compulsory  rates  levied  for  that 
purpose— will  meet  the  wants  of  the  times ;  and  we  hare 
reason  to  believe  there  are  many  of  our  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  are  prepared  to  support  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  that  effect.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
agricultural  interest  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
such  a  measure  is  wholly  uncalled  for ;  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  warrant  snch  an  un- 
English  proceeding ;  and  that  they  will  use  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  oppose  its  introduction,  or  being  carried  into 
law.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  persons  who  conceived 
such  a  plan  must  have  done  so  while  strolling  through  the 
street*  of  some  of  our  crowded  towns  or  cities,  where  numbers 
of  little  objects  of  misery  and  crime  came  under  their  notice, 
sad  the  idea  struck  them  how  easy  it  would  be  to  compel  such 
to  attend  schools,  and  how  very  much  more  beneficial  the  in- 
struction received  there  would  be  to  them  in  after-life  than  thus 
wasting  their  time  in  idleness,  dissipation,  and  vice.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  business  this  evening  to  speak  of 
education  in  towns,  but  more  particularly  in  the  country.  I 
cannot  fancy  that  snch  persons  could  at  the  same  time  have 
been  very  well  acquainted  with  country  life,  or  known  much 
of  the  habits,  dispositions,  and  tempers  of  those  who  live  in 
rural  and  secluded  situations,  or  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  compelling  them  to  do  that  for  which  they  have  no  in- 
clination. How  do  they  propose  to  get  over  these  difficulties, 
and  persuade  parents  who  are  not  very  much  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  education  (and  would  think  worse  of  it  if  it 
wis  forced  upon  them)  to  send  their  children  to  school,  when 
living,  as  many  do,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  school-house,  with 
roads  for  nearly  half  the  year  almost  impassable  P  Do  they  pro- 
pose employing  extra  police  to  enforce  attendance,  and  thereby 
considerably  increase  our  county  expenditure,  which  already 
bean  too  heavily  on  the  agricultural  interest,  from  the  rates 
Wing  based  on  the  present  Poor-law  assessment,  to  which  a  great 
amount  of  wealth  in  this  country  contributes  notliing  at  all  P 
Or,  in  the  case  of  refractory  parents  and  children,  do  they  pro- 
pose after  the  first  or  second  offence  to  inflict  some  punishment, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  it  to  be  P  Are  our  prisons  or 
reformatories  to  be  the  recepticals  of  these  culprits  P  If  so, 
we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  more  expenses  still.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  promoters  of  tiiis  new  scheme  anticipate  going  to  this 
extremity.  If  they  do,  they  will  find  that  their  new  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  will  not  do  the  work  they  calculated  upon, 
and  will  have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  igno- 
nnt,  self-willed,  obstinate  lont,  who  does  not  know  the  value 
of  education,  and  will  not  avail  himself  of  it,  must  still  remain 
the  ignorant,  self-willed  lout.  There  will  also  be  a  consider- 
able number  not  so  refractory  and  self-willed,  who  will  obey  the 
l*v  (not  so  much  from  conviction  as  from  the  fear  of  offending) , 
from  whom  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  satisfactory  results 
from  forced  instruction.  These  will  bo  something  like  the 
fetvant  who  was  compelled  by  Ms  master  to  go  to  church 
Against  his  will,  congratulating  himself  that,  though  he  was 
0&Uged  to  go,  yet  there  was  one  thing  he  was  not  obliged  to  do, 
**d  that  was  to  pray  when  he  got  there,  and  therefore  he  would 
t*kc  care  to  avail  himself  of  the  little  freedom  he  possessed. 
*°  speaking  thus  strongly  against  the  system  of  compulsory 
location,  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  impute  to  any 
*Ho  have  proposed  or  advocated  it  anything  but  good  and  proper 
1|*otiTes ;  but  I  must  say,  in  all  I  have  heard  or  read  on  the 
Object,  there  is  not  one  argument  to  convince  me  that  any 
Steat  change  is  required,  or  that  snch  a  plan  can  be  practically 


carried  out  with  any  moderate  prospect  of  satisfactory  results, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  cost,  which,  I  gather  from  a  paper 
recently  read  at  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  is 
computed  to  amount  to  about  three  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum  for  two  million  of  children,  or  a  rate  of  3d.  in  the 
pound  on  £93,638,403,  the  present  annual  value  of  rateable 
property  in  England  and  Wales.  Having  undertaken  to  call  your 
attention  as  agriculturists  to  this  subject,  I  feel  I  am  bound  to 
point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system 
which  many  have  advocated  and  would  like  to  see  introduced ; 
also  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  matter  thoroughly,  before 
we  abandon  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tried 
as  yet,  and  certainly  does  not  show  any  signs  of  failure  in  its 
results.  It  is  not  my  present  object  to  make  ourselves  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  present  voluntary  system  as  to  fancy  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done,  or  that  we  may  relax  our  exertions. 
What  is  wanted  is  more  countenance  from  agriculturists 
generally, and  increased  subscriptions;  with  a  more  liberal 
grant  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  help  to  those  schools  in 
small  parishes  which  cannot  afford  to  employ  certificated 
masters  and  mistresses.  These  wants  are  proposed  to  be  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  by  the  Government  Educational  Bill 
now  introduced  where  education  is  encouraged  but  not  made 
compulsory.  Should  this  Bill,  however,  pass  in  its  present 
form,  the  practical  result  will  be  that  our  present  church  day- 
schools  will  become  places  of  secular  teaching  only,  and  must 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  parish  church  and  the  church 
Sunday-school.  This  will,  I  fear,  very  much  imperil  the  volun- 
tary efforts  that  are  now  enlisted  in  support  of  elementary 
education,  and  tend  to  reduce  the  subscriptions.  If  this  cautious 
and  conciliatory  way  of  dealing  with  this  delicate  part  of  the 
question  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  agricultural 
body  I  shall  be  surprised,  and  the  more  so  if  it  works  as  well 
as  some  predict,  though  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  intended  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, also  the  proposition  of  placing  all  evening  schools  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  schools.  I  have  studied  to  make 
this  paper  as  short  as  possible,  and  have  for  that  reason  intro- 
duced but  few  statistics  or  quotations,  because  I  know  there 
are  many  in  this  room  who  are  more  qualified  than  I  am  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  subject ;  I  hope  therefore  to  hear 
a  better  discussion  than  could  be  expected  had  I  trespassed 
longer  on  your  time.  I  trust  what  is  said  here  may  not  be 
said  in  vain ;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  however  much  we  may  differ 
on  some  points,  we  shall  be  pretty  unanimous  in  our  opinion 
that  compulsory  education  would  not  promote  the  interest  of 
agriculture. 

The  Bew.  J.  L.  BmniTozr  (Little  Massingham,  Rongham, 
Norfolk,)  said  he  had  not  previously  taken  any  part  in  the 
discussions  of  that  Club ;  but  happening  that  day  to  be  in 
London,  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
the  members  present  had  to  say  on  the  subject  wlrich  had  just 
been  so  ably  introduced— a  subject  which,  as  the  Chairman 
had  reminded  them,  was  second  to  none  in  importance,  and 
the  importance  of  which  was  just  now  especially  urgent. 
From  the  reception  given  to  the  able  lecture  which  had  been 
delivered,  he  concluded  that  the  general  feeling  there  was  in 
favour  of  what  was  termed  the  voluntary  system,  and  hostile 
to  that  which  was  proposed  as  a  compulsory,  and  which  was 
also  properly  called  a  secular  system;  for  he  thought  they 
were  all  agreed  that  if  a  compulsory  system  was  introduced, 
one  which  would  depend  entirely  or  mainly  upon  general 
taxation,  that  system  must  be  secular  (Bear,  hear).    The  dis- 
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putes  stoat  the  consdeneedanee  ware  as  yet  comparatively  un- 
important At  present  aU  that  was  desired  was  that  the  pa- 
rents* feelings  should  be  respected ;  but  if  a  system  of  educa- 
tion were  introduced  which  was  entirely  dependent  on  rates 
and  taxes,  a  conscience  clause  would  be  demanded,  which 
would  respect  the  feelings  of  the  ratepayers.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  money  could  be  taken  by  compulsion 
from  the  pockets  of  Roman  Catholics,  of  dissenters,  or  of 
those  who  called  themselves  secularists,  without  a  demand  be- 
ing made  that  the  money  should  not  be  used  to  teach  any- 
thing; which  any  of  the  parties  might  consider  wrong.  They 
most  have  either  the  voluntary  system  in  alliance  with  the 
different  religious  denominations  of  the  day,  or  a  secular 
system  which  must  thrust  religion  altogether  out  of  the 
school;  and  he  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received  by 
many  gentlemen  in  that  room,  that  they  felt  very  strongly  on 
that  point— that  they  thought  it  would  be  very  .dangerous  to 
separate  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  of  England 
from  that  connection  with  religion  which  was  at  present 
maintained  (cheers).  The  objections  to  a  secular  as  com- 
pared with  a  voluntary  system  were  not,  however,  entirely 
religions;  it  would,  he  thought,  be  found  that  the  financial 
difficulties  were  very  considerable.  Under  a  secular  system, 
there  would  be  wanting  two  very  wholesome  checks— the 
check  of  the  parent,  and  the  check  of  those  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  other  were  able,  whether  as  employers  or  as  religions 
instructors,  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  school  (Hear,  hear). 
The  immediate  interest  of  such  persons  in  the  control  of  the 
school  would  be  removed,  and  in  its  stead  there  would  be  Go- 
vernment supervision ;  for  it  was  certain  that  when  the  Go- 
vernment inspector  came  in,  and  the  school  became  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  the  representatives  of  the  voluntary  in- 
terests would  practically  withdraw.  He  thought  therefore 
that  on  those  two  grounds  there  was  great  reason  to  pause 
before  making  a  change  which,,  as  the  lecturer  re- 
marked, was  liable  to  the  great  objection  of  its  being  un- 
English  and  quite  new.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  advocates  of  the  secular  and  compulsory  system  had 
not  proved  their  case,  and  had  not  shown  that  there  was  such 
a  necessity  for  further  interference  as  made  the  proposed 
change  indispensable  (Hear,  hear) .  His  own  feelings  were  not, 
however,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  present  so-called  vo- 
luntary system.  He  thought  that  the  defects  of  that  system  had 
arisen  from  too  great  haste,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  good 
which  had  been  attributed  to  it  was,  in  fact,  due  to  other 
censes.  The  progress  of  education  during  the  last  generation 
was  very  wonderful.  That  the  voluntary  system  would  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  French,  the  Prussian,  or  the  Ame- 
rican system,  he  was  quite  aware ;  but  it  had  the  merit  of 
being  English  (Hear,  hear),  and  had  sprung  naturally  out  of 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  the  defects  in  it  appeared  to 
him  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  educate  the  labouring  classes.  The  result  of  too  much 
hurry  was,  that  the  system  which  was  originally  planned  by 
Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  which  was  a  very  wise  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  better  class  of  teachers,  was  carried 
too  far;  and  in  the  reaction  of  feeling  which  ensued,  Mr. 
Lowe  very  much  curtailed  the  system  by  introducing  and  car- 
rying through  Parliament  a  scheme  for  paying  by  results. 
Practically,  the  system  of  payment  by  results  had  imposed  a 
great  cheek  on  the  extravagance  which  arose  from  the  previous 
system;  but  in  itself  it  was  really  not  sound  in  principle.  It 
was  not  sound  in  principle  to  pay  so  many  pence  down  in  the 
name  of  the  country  for  persons  who  were  earning  good 


(Hear,  hear).  He  wsjsans&edthstitwuadssgma 
tinng  to  teach  the  largeit  class  m  this  country-4hs»^tkiltinl 
labourers  (for  the  census  showed  that  they  were  ni  the 
largest)— that  they  had  a  right  to  receive  from  other  pqk'i 
payments  such  advantages  as  they  were  now  rsosbiag.  He 
was  prepared  to  say  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  itre 
advantages.  They  were  not  necessities;  but  even  if  they  vce 
necessities,  on  what  principle  were  they  to  be  given  without 
payment  P  Bread  was  not  given  except  on  condition  that,  if 
able-bodied,  those  who  received  it  should  work;  »d  bens 
persuaded  that  if  they  departed  from  that  principle,  as  regarded 
education,  they  would  very  rapidly  drift  into  a  principle  vhicfa 
was  entirely  different,  and  quite  un-English,  teaching  the  people 
that,  instead  of  depending  on  themselves,  they  should  dcpeal 
on  the  State  (Hear,  hear).  Such  a  system  might  work  ?«*? 
well  in  other  countries  which  had  a  very  different  orguiaticB 
from  our  own.  It  might  work,  for  example,  very  weO  u 
France ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  wis  i  tej 
great  difference  between  France  and  England.  Ialfrsn*,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  owners  or  ocoupien  of  tin 
land ;  and  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  vcrocIt 
owners  of  labour;  and  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  to  tod: 
those  who  had  only  their  labour  that,  without  say  efort  o 
their  own  part,  they  were  to  have  advantages  and  iadnlgeaw. 
If  state  aid  was  to  be  given,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be  given  in  a  more  indirect  manner.  He  would  like  to  at 
schools  in  a  less  dependent  position.  Them  were  a  utsbc 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  were  now  getting  their  child- 
ren  educated  by  means  of  taxation,  who  could  psrfcetii  teS 
afford  to  pay  for  education.  That  was  a  nuochirf  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  were  other  cssa  is 
which  the  position  of  matters  was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  of  the  benefits  of  Government  aid.  There  were  a 
great  many  scattered  districts,  where,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
tiie  population,  the  organization  of  a  school  had  not  jet  hen 
secured.  The  right  and  sound  feeling  which  made  so  naj 
gentlemen  interested  in  their  agricultural  districts,  sot 
pressed  for  an  extension  of  the  national  system,  in  order  that 
the  more  thinly  populated  districts  might  be  reached;  tat  i* 
those  districts  could  be  reached  without  our  being  dmen  into 
an  extension  of  the  present  Government  system,  or  caserns 
it  into  what  would  be  still  worse  a  secular  system,  sorely  that 
would  be  very  satisfactory.  It  was  his  own  conviction  that  it 
ww  a  mistake  to  treat  the  education  of  the  labourer  si  out* 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  (Hear,  hatf. 
There  was  a  great  church  society  which  called  itself  a  9«*<J 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  ttwen,asitsnpearsdtohin, 
a  mistake  to  treat  any  one  class,  and  esnecutythelsrgestd»9 
m  tins  country,  as  the  poor.  Ti»  poor  belonged  to  silciistf; 
the  poor  were  those  who  could  not  afford,  owing  to  one  <a«* 
or  another,  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  station  in  whs* 
they  were  born.  But  the  labourers  of  this  country,  with  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  were  far  from  being  the  poor  (HeVi 
hear).  He  spoke  from  experience  of  agricultural  life-  & 
had  lived  for  15  years  in  a  county  in  which  a  distingwbrf 
gentleman  of  his  own  profession  had  raised  a  great  oattfj 
against  the  formers  of  England,  because  the  labourers  *** 
badly  paid.  Now  he  acknowledged,  as  every  sensible  ui 
thoughtful  man  must  do,  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
should  seethe  labourers  of  England  iu  much  better  bosses 
with  a  much  better  education,  and  with  many  other  sdrsa- 
tages  which  they  did  not  now  possess;  but  he  would  est 
whether  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  thekbouriacebsses 
of  society  had  made  such  progress  of  late  yean  « the  Weir- 
ing classes  of  England  had  done  (Hear,  hear).  TO 
problem  raised  by  Canon  Ginflestone  and  some  other  r8"* 
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men  was  not  to  be  Bolted  hy  any  baity  action*.  It  was  a 
problem  as  old  at  the  world  how  society  was  to  have  a  high 
state  of  civilisation  without  a  great  pressure  upon  the  lower 
dosses.  Hitherto  that  problem  had  been  solved  by  slavery  or 
something  equivalent  to  it  It  seemed  to  him  that  these 
proposals  for  oompoJaory  education  had  an  element  of  slavery 
ia  them,  and  would  fetter  the  freedom  of  labour.  The  policy 
of  fiiglandshoidd  be  to  make  hboor  as  free  as  possible.  The 
alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement  widen  had  recently  taken 
place  had  for  its  object  to  make  the  labourer  freer,  and  surely 
the  tree  English  system  was  that  which  would  tend  to  secure  a 
free  labouring  popoJation— a  contented  population,  gradually 
rising  in  the  scale  of  human  lire.  In  this  matter  of  education 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  main  object  should  be  to  secure 
good  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  production  of  teachers  and 
tbe  tone  which  they  gave  to  teaching  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  question.  The  Government  aid  was  now  called 
ia  at  considerable  expense,  to  raise  out  of  the  labouring 
classes  those  who  were  to  teach  them  in  future,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  sons  and  other  relatives  of  formers  might 
not  with  advantage  be  made  more  available  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  persuaded  that  if  Government  grants  were  made  more 
to  encourage  the  profession  of  teachers,  extending  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  ernes,  the  question  of  education  would  be 
wbed  easily  and  rapidly  (Hear,  hear).  There  were  now, 
according  to  the  census,  about  60,000  teachers  in  England,  a 
number  quite  enough  for  the  whole  population.  Unhappily,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  were  unfit  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  bat  it  would  be  easy  to  render  them  or  others  fit  for 
it,  If  the  Government  were  to  associate  with  the  grant  an 
ultimate  pension  to  induce  a  number  of  the  iriddle-classes  to 
enter  into  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  formers  of  England 
would,  he  believed,  find  among  their  own  sons  or  among 
noddle-class  persons  in  their  own  parishes  an  amount  of  help 
which  had  never  yet  been  discovered  for  the  work  of  education. 
Hie  elergy  had  hitherto  made  great  efforts,  but  unhappily  they 
had  not,  generally  speaking,  met  with  adequate  support,  and 
if  their  labours  were  supplemented  by  those  of  formers  and 
their  families,  there  would  then  be  an  extraordinary  power 
for  completing  the  education  of  the  mbouring-elasses.  He 
entirety  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  the  voluntary  system  was 
for  preferable  to  the  proposed  secular  system ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  a  via  media.  He  thought  that  if  the  grants  of  the 
Government  were  given  to  the  teachers  and  not  to  the  schools 
they  might  separate  secular  from  religious  teaching ;  that  is, 
they  might  pay  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
nothing  dee,  and  the  conscience  question  would  not  be  raised 
at  all.  Only  let  them  not  require  the  Government  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  in  the  school  j  for  if  it  did  that,  it  must  mix 
itself  op  with  the  different  religious  questions. 

Mr.  C.  vTxscomb  (Exeter)  congratulated  the  meeting 
on  Are  part  taken  in  the  discussion  by  a  gentleman  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  Brereton  was,  and 
who  had  dene  so  much  for  the  cause  of  education.  There 
**s  no  more  successful  school  in  the  kingdom  than  that 
"Hen  the  rev.  gentleman  faaugurated  at  West  Buckmnd,  in 
the  county  of  Devon;  and  in  the  middle-class  University 
examinations  the  pupils  of  that  school  had  greatiy 
*^gujahed  themselves.  He  must  say  he  was  rather 
*tDnJsfced  to  hear  Mr.  Brereton  say  that  he  thought 
it  desirable  not  that  the  Government  grants  should  be 
^pee%  but  that  they  should  be  given  to  raise  a  good  class  of 
t%ehers.  Having  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  he 
**eld  testify  that  there  were  very  many  cases  in  which  it  was 
*t%>lutery  necessary  that  some  State  help  should  be  afforded 
^  school*  in  distant  parishes*    He  would  go  further,  and  say 


that  in  many  parishes  and  districts  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  highly  educated  teachers.  He  believed  that  what  the 
Government  now  proposed,  namely,  the  providing  in  every  dis- 
trict the  means  of  simple  education  by  aiding  local  efforts, 
would  prove  the  best  system.  If  a  railway  were  formed  in  a 
new  district,  the  owners  of  it  did  not  tell  the  people  there  that 
they  should  travel,  but  the  result  was  that  they  did  travel; 
and  in  like  manner  if  schools  existed  in  a  district  they  need 
not  tell  the  people  that  the  children  should  go  to  school,  but 
the  parents  would  in  fact  send  them.  He  daresay  many  gentle- 
men present  had  heard  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Hiss  Burdett 
Ooutts  in  the  county  of  Devon.  She  suggested  a  plan  under 
which  good  schools  were  formed ;  but  instead  of  there  being  a 
nmeterfor  every  pariah,  there  was  one  master  for  a  district. 
The  master  was  always  at  work  in  one  place  or  another  aiding 
the  mistresses  one  after  another,  and  the  result  was  very  satis- 
factory. They  should,  he  thought,  do  what  they  could  to  ex- 
tend vomntary  education,  giving  help  where  there  was  good 
honest  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  want*  of  the  district 
and  the  position  in  life  of  the  children;  and  when  that  bad 
been  done  the  State  would,  he  behoved,  have  done  all  that  it 
could  do  Usefully  for  the  education  of  the  people.  He  did  not 
entirely  concur  in  what  Mr.  Spearing;  said  about  not  keeping 
a  boy  at  school  after  the  age  of  11  or  12.  In  bis  opinion  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  boys  at  school  later  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  for  as  a  rule  a  lad  would  learn  more  between  11 
and  13  than  between  6  and  11.  There  must  be  payment  by 
results ;  that  was  the  only  test  which  tbe  Government  could 
apply;  but  then,  the  Government  should  not  look  for  tho 
same  results  everywhere  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question  to  be  solved,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
solved  by  the  Government  leaving  it  in  a  measure  to  the  dis- 
tricts to  determine  what  results  were  desirable.  Let  the 
standard  be  as  high  aone  as  could  be  obtained  j  but  they  must 
not  expect  to  see  the  same  standard  maintained  everywhere 
remembering  that  the  grand  object  was  the  education  fairly, 
and  honestly  of  the  children  of  the  poor  of  this  country 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  James  Howard  (Bedford)  said  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation he  was  not  in  fovour  of  any  Permissive  Bill  or  half 
measures.  But,  whilst  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  Bev. 
Canon  Brereton  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  paid  greater 
attention  to  that  subject  than  he  had  perhaps  hhnself,  he  said 
with  the  greatest  deference  that  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Brereton  that  the  Government  went  too  fast  in  assisting 
voluntary  effort.  He  rather  thought  that  the  great  mistake 
which  had  been  made  was  that  successive  Governments  bad 
not  followed  the  example  set  by  other  countries,  and  adopted 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  education ;  that  they 
had- stood  still,  and  left  that  great  social  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  clergy  and  benevolent  individuals.  He  agreed  with 
the  chairman  that  there  was  no  shirking  that  great'  ques- 
tion. The  nation  had  made  up  its  mind  that  the  children  of 
the  country  should  be  educated— that  is,  that  they  should  be 
educated  in  the  three  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  and  if  the  agriculturists  stood  still,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  other  portions  of  the  community 
would  go  forward,  and  take  the  question  out  of  their  hands. 
He  was  lximself  opposed  to  compulsory  education.  He  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  in  every  parish, 
in  every  district,  sufficient  school  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  the  children  of  that  parish  or  district ;  he  held  that 
a  good  education  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  British 
child.  Ho  had  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  compulsory 
education ;  not  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  every  child  in  this  country  had  sufficient  elemeu* 
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tary  education  to  flt  him  for  that  position  in  life  which  he 
wee  likely  to  fill.  But  compulsory  education  had  broken 
down  in  free  countries.  It  had  been  tried  in  MTeral  States  of 
America,  and  had  been  found  altogether  an  impossibility.  He 
might  be  told  that  in  Prussia  a  compulsory  system  had  worked 
well.  His  answer  to  that  was  this,  that  what  was  quite 
possible  under  an  imperial  government  was  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  a  constitutional  and  free  government  like  that  under 
which  they  had  the  happiness  to  live.  The  Chairman  had 
said  repeatedly  that  there  was  no  shirking  this  question.  If 
he  meant  by  shirking  the  question  that  agriculture  could  ex- 
pect to  shirk  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  education,  he 
agreed  with  him.  He  did  not  tliink  the  farmers  of  England 
could  expect  to  shirk  altogether  the  question  of  expense.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  thought  the  whole  expense  should  fall  upon 
the  occupiers  of  land  (Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  G.  Jenkinson)  that  the  local  taxation 
of  the  country  was  already  sufficiently  great,  and  perhaps 
much  too  great ;  but  although  the  local  taxation  might  not  be 
properly  adjusted,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  toners  should 
be  altogether  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  educational 
necessities  of  society.  Wliilst  be  would  join  most  heartily 
in  getting  the  local  taxation  properly  adjusted,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  share  of  the  expense  of  education 
must  fall  upon  the  farmers  of  England  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
admitted  that  the  religious  question  was  one  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, but  he  did  not  think  it  was  an  insuperable  difficulty,  in 
the  way  of  adopting  a  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  in  this 
country— that  is  if  each  party  in  the  country  would  give  way  a 
little  j  and  they  all  knew  that  all  great  measures  in  this  coun- 
try were  carried  through  some  amount  of  compromise.  Mr. 
Spearing  alluded  to  the  question  of  secular  education,  and 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  secular  education 
had  altogether  failed  in  America.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Howard) 
might  tell  Mr.  Spearing  that  secular  education  had  never  been 
tried  in  America.  He  held  that  in  schools  where  the  bible 
was  read,  and  prayer  offered  at  the  commencement  and  close  of 
school,  the  education  could  not  be  said  to  be  secular.  He  held 
that  religion  could  be  better  learned  from  God's  own  book  than 
from  any  catechism  or  book  that  was  ever  written  by  man.  There- 
fore the  question  of  secular  education  so  far  as  America  was 
concerned  fell  to  the  ground,  because  such  education  had  never 
been  tried.  Mr.  Spearing  also  spoke  of  denominational  schools. 
Now  he  believed  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  de- 
nominational schools,  for  nearly  all  the  voluntary  schools  that 
had  been  started  were  denominational.  But  he  objected  to 
the  principle  of  denominational  schools.  He  believed  that 
Christianity  broadens  and  intensifies  man's  sympathies,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  denominationalism,  as  it  exists  in  Eng- 
land, tends  to  narrow  them.  If  they  brought  up  all  the  Church 
boys  in  one  school,  and  all  the  dissenting  boys  and  all  the 
Boman  Catholic  boys  in  separate  schools,  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  grow  up  with  narrow  and  contracted  views, 
they  would  form  prejudices  which  should  not  exist,  but  which 
would  be  thrown  to  the  winds  if  they  were  to  mix  with  boys  of 
other  denominations.  Therefore  he  objected  altogether  to  the 
principle  of  a  denominational  school,  although  that  objection 
applied  to  most  of  the  schools  that  then  existed.  Having 
thought  much  on  this  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  seeing  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  broadest  sympathy 
should  exist  between  all  classes  of  society,  denomination 
schools  were  an  evil,  being  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
prejudices  which  perhaps  might  never  be  eradicated  in  after- 
life. As  to  voluntary  education,  it  had  been  tried,  and 
although  it  had  done  sometliing  towards  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  country,  what  was  the  actual  result  ?    To  quote  the  worps 


of  an  influential  journal,  "  Of  all  civilised  and  Profcestam 
countries,  TCwglaml  stands  at  the  bottom  ofthe  list,  to  hi  a 
educational  accommodation  is  concerned."  fie  had  stshd 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  passing  of  a  permissive  balL  If  t 
measure  were  good,  it  ought  to  be  applied  uaivemUj.  If 
they  were  to  rely  upon  the  patriotism  of  people  is  all  puis  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  to  wait  a  long  tine  before  Act 
saw  the  education  of  the  whole  people  of  tins  country  vast  it 
ought  to  be.  Some  time  ago  he  was  asked  by  one  of  Ear 
Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Edneation,  with  whom  be  U 
several  interviews,  to  put  his  views  on  education— for  the 
rural  districts— in  writing.  Having  done  so,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  meeting,  he  would  conclude  by  reading  ton.  It 
was  as  follows :  u  I  contend  for  a  eomprebeasm  xtac 
of  national  education ;  the  schools  to  be  subsidized  parti; 
from  the  national  treasury  and  partly  from  local  tasstioa; 
the  local  tax  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  owner  sad  oMspw. 
That  all  schools  be  placed  under  the  present  Gommitte 
of  Council  on  Education,  which  I  tliink  should  be  itjkdtk 
Board  of  Education.  That  the  country  be  divided  into  edus- 
tional  districts,  which  districts  could  be  subdivided  ss  occarla 
might  require.  That  an  Educational  Board  be  appointed  k 
each  district,  charged  with  the  management  of  the  schools,  ii- 
cluding  the  appointment  of  masters  and  mistresses,  and  other 
duties  to  be  denned.  That  any  acts  of  the  Loral  Botnl 
should  be  subject  to  a  reference  to  the  Central  Board.  Ita 
the  Local  Boards  should  be  required  and  empowered  to  pro- 
vide proper  and  adequate  school-accommodation  in  parishese* 
places  where  tuck  does  not  exist.  That  in  the  event  of  & 
Local  Boards  failing  to  provide  the  necessary  schooli  nd  ac- 
commodation, the  Central  Board  shall  cause  such  to  bepro- 
vided.  That  the  Local  Boards  be  elected  by  the  vei 
parishes  in  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted  in  the  deeti*ef 
Poor  Law  Guardians ;  that  all  justices  of  the  peace  residing 
in  the  educational  district  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  tb? 
Local  Board.  That  the  Local  Boards  shall  app«ntfore«e 
school  or  parish  "  School  Visitors,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  fe» 
report  to  the  Local  Board  any  improvements  or  altera!** 
which  they  may  deem  desirable.  The  Visitors  may  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  Local  Board  or  from  the  clergy,  minis*". 
or  other  residents  in  the  parish,  or  from  any  adjoining  pw& 
Ladies  should  be  also  appointed  or  invited  to  act  si  W» 
for  girls'  schools.  In  a  parish  or  place  where  soficiest 
school  accommodation  already  exists,  such  parish  or  pta* 
should  be  exempted  from  the  general  school  rate  of  d* 
district;  and  if  such  schools  are  supported  witboat  Go- 
vernment aid,  although  they  may  have  received  a  grot 
toward  the  building,  then  they  shall  be  exempt  Iromtbe 
authority  or  Government  of  the  Local  Board.  Thai  Ud 
Boards  should  be  empowered  to  negotiate  for  and  (s#* 
to  the  approval  of  the  National  Board)  conclude  the  pur- 
chase of  any  existing  school  within  their  district*  vbetser 
belonging  to  private  individuals  or  otherwise  possessed,  ft*'* 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  existing  deaosiisatos 
schools,  the  teachers  shall  belong  to  the  same  church  or  *>* 
nomination  as  the  schools  to  which  they  are  appointed.  TM 
the  Local  Board  shall,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Katie*" 
Board,  determine  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  except  ww 
as  relates  to  religions  instruction.  That  the  reading  and  «• 
citing  of  Holy  Scripture  be  the  sole  religious  WitttMa,1* 
cept  as  hereinafter  provided.  That  a  portion  or  P****^ 
Holy  Scripture  be  read,  and  prayers  offered  at  the  coiusenccaeBt 
of  the  school  and  at  its  close.  That,  in  order  that  no  **** 
tion  should  be  drawn  by  the  State  between  the  vsrios*)*^ 
bodies,  all  parents  shall  be  required,  when  inakiag  appbo^ 
for  their  children  to  enter  any  school,  to  HIl  np  •  fons.tf  «PF 
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cation,  in  which  it  shall  act  forth  whether  they  desire  that  their 
children  he  instructed  in  the  religions  teaching  of  the  school, 
where  it  may  be  practised,*  beyond  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture*;  and  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Secularists,  the 
same  form  shall  contain  a  column  in  which  the  parents 
can  signiry  their  wish  that  their  children  shall  not  receive 
any  religious  instruction,  nor  attend  prayers,  or  be  re- 
quired to  be  present  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  above  provision,  I  conceive,  would  meet  the  difficulties  of 
Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  .Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Secularists.  All  would  have  the  same  liberty,  and  this  what- 
soever school  their  children  might  be  about  to  euter.  I  am  op- 
posed to  compulsory  education,  because  I  believe  in  a  free 
country  like  England  it  could  not  be  enforced.  I  believe  if 
children  were  not  permitted  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour 
until  ten  years  of  age,  the  object  would  be  secured,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  compulsory  measure.*' 

Mr.  Edmunds    (Bugby)  said  he  felt  some  difficulty  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  question,  because  the  discussion  had 
got  beyond  his  depth.    He  thought  they  had  come  there  that 
evening  not  to  say  what  in  their  opinion  should  be  done,  but 
what  sltould  not  be  done.    There  was,  he  believed,  a  strong 
feeling    in    the    country     generally    against     compulsory 
education  (Hear,  hear) — against  what  he  might  call  taking 
away  from  the  parent  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  State.    Everyone  must  feel 
that  if  the  State  was  to  act,  it  must  act  for  the  whole  country. 
It  could  not  act  in  this  way  for  a  town  and  in  that  way  for  a 
Tillage ;  it  could  not  act  in  one  place  with  reference  to  the 
&ct  that  there  nearly  the  whole  population  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  while  in  another  they  were  nearly  all  sec- 
tarian.   As  soon  as  education  was  made  compulsory  new  diffi- 
culties arose.    He  had  always  contended  that  if  men  did  their 
doty  with  regard  to  education  they  would  beat  the  State  out-and- 
out,  none  being  so  well  acquainted  with  what  was  required  for 
the  people  as  those  who  resided  among  them  (Hear,  hear).  He 
maintained  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  State  everywhere  to  take 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  farmers,  and  other 
residents,  because  there  were  certain  parishes  in  which  such 
persons  did  not  do  their  duty ;  but  as  soon  as  education  was 
made  compulsory  all  cases  and  all  classes  must  be  treated  alike. 
This  question  wanted  looking  at  from  two  or  three  different 
points  of  view ;  but   the  Government  could  not  do  that,  if 
education  were  compulsory  ;  they  must  look  at  it  only  from  one 
point  of  view.    One  speaker  remarked  that  if  the  State  inter- 
fered, it  must  interfere  for  all.    True;  but  the  question  wanted 
looking  at-  as  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  country  would  like 
to  look  at  it— from  a  Church  of  England  point  of  view.    In 
country  parishes  they  required  schools  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  in  the  towns,  and  he   maintained  that  in   such 
places  schools  were  likely  to  be  better  managed  under  the 
clergy  and  other  influential  inhabitants  than  they  could  be 
through  any  State  action.    In  this  matter  there  was  great 
danger  of  their  being  hurried  on  by  too  much  steam.    They 
had  all  imbibed  more  or  less  steam  (laughter)  j  nearly  all  had 
wanted  to  go  too  fast.    There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  run  up  a  house  before  they  had  got  the  foundation 
properly     laid.     Why     had      this      education     question 
'Prung    up     just    now  ?      Because     some     people     said 
*^at  reform  had  been   precipitated,     and     therefore     the 
People     must     be    more    educated.     It    was    impossible 
^  educate  those  on  whom  the  franchise  had  been  bestowed ; 
*ii*y  were  beyond  the  age  for  education ;  so  far  as  they  were 
^tucerned,  the  mischief  was  done,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
.^"^s  to  elevate  the  coming  generation  of  voters.     Men  got 
^lpatieut  of  the  evils  around  them.    They  saw  how  difficult 


it  was  for  individuals  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mass ;  and 
therefore  they  called  upon  the  State  to  make  people  religious 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  educate  people  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament :  everything  was  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament! 
and  centralization  was  to  reign  supreme.  Now,  to  all  that  he 
was  strongly  opposed.  He  much  preferred  all  persons  trying 
in  their  several  spheres  to  do  their  duty.  He  believed  that  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  that  was  rising  among  them ;  and  if  men 
wonld  have  patience,  that  would,  he  thought,  prove  a  better 
and  truer  means  of  education  than  any  which  the  State  could 
devise  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  see  how  anything  better 
was  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  people,  either  in 
Tillages  or  in  towns.  During  the  last  thirty  years  education 
had  taken  an  enormous  stride  under  the  influence  of  individual 
efforts.  Why  did  men  want  to  neutralize  such  efforts  P  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that,  if  they  succeeded,  that  would  do 
more  mischief  than  almost  anything  that  ever  occurred  in  this 
country.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  proselytizing 
of  children.  That  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  some  per- 
sons seemed  to  imagine.  He  had  learnt,  on  the  best  authority, 
that  those  who  had  attempted  to  proselytize  boys  had  found  it 
the  most  difficult  task  that  could  possibly  be  attempted.  A 
boy  would,  generally  speaking,  especially  if  he  belonged  to  the 
middle-classes,  remain  of  the  same  religion  and  the  same 
politics  as  his  father  (laughter).  If  anyone  tried  to  make 
him  a  Tory  or  a  Radical,  he  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  It  was 
when  the  boy  grew  into  the  young  man  of  one  or  two-and- 
twenty,  and  began  to  think  for  himself,  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  then  the  school  had, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  did  not  concur 
in  what  the  lecturer  said  about  boys  being  educated,  and  there- 
upon becoming  mischievous.  That  reminded  him  of  the  old 
saw,  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'*  He  questioned 
whether  ignorance  was  not  still  more  dangerous  (Hear,  hear). 
He  would  rather  boys  had  only  "a  little  learning"  than  that  they 
should  remain  in  ignorance.  As  regarded  the  religious  question, 
he  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  evil  involved  as  many  people 
imagined.  Every  child  had  a  right,  as  Mr.  Howard  remarked, 
to  education;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  towns  to  require  that  all  the  children 
who  attended  school  should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  people  would  not  tolerate  such  an  attempt,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  made.  But  there  was,  as  Mr.  Howard  justly  inti- 
mated, such  a  thing  as  the  religion  of  the  bible.  He  (Mr. 
Edmunds)  would  not  have  schools  in  which  religion  was  not 
taught;  but  he  would  have  schools  in  which  all  should  hear 
the  religion  of  the  bible— that  is  to  say,  the  bible  should  be 
read,  so  as  to  prevent  in  future  such  exhibitions  as  had  been 
made  by  boys,  or  rather  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  God  or  a  Saviour.  Every  boy 
should  at  least  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
and  he  would  then  be  able,  at  all  events,  to  read  the  bible  for 
himself.  In  a  paper  on  education  which  he  read  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  argued  very  strongly  in  favour  of  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  classes  being  sent  to  school  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
had  spoken,  about  the  children  of  labourers  being  kept  at 
school  uto  the  a;e  of  tlurtean.  He  should  like  to  know 
how,  in  that  case,  boys  were  to  get  their  bread  (Hear,  hear). 
Such  theories  were  very  nice ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  carry 
them  out.  If  it  were  determined  that  children  should  not 
work,  should  not  do  this  or  that,  the  result  might  be  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  eat.  The  difficulties  of  this  question 
were  very  great ;  and  it  became  all  of  them  to  interest  them- 
selves, and  to  try  and  interest  others,  in  the  work  of  their  re- 
moval.   The  movement  in  favour  of  education  was  certain  to 
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go  on:  it  could  not  be  stopped ;  and  it  would  continue  to  pro* 
gran,  without  the  aid  of  the  compulsory  principle  (cheers). 

Sir  G.  JiNXcrsoN  said  he  agreed  with  a  preceding  speaker 
that,  on  this  question,  men  were  inclined  to  go  too  met.  This 
was  an  age  of  gigantic  measures.  It  was  not  long  since  there 
was  taken  a  tremendous  leap  in  the  dark  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion; and  now  Parliament  was  called  upon,  by  another  leap  in 
the  dark,  to  disestablish  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  England 
whieh  had  existed  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  (cries  of 
"  Order  H.  He  had  no  intention  to  trespass  on  political 
matters ;  but  he  only  wished  to  illustrate  his  meaning  as  to 
the  sodden  and  gigantic  method  of  dealing  with  important 
questions  in  the  present  day.  What  he  meant  to  say  was 
that,  on  this  question  of  education,  as  on  others,  men 
were  inclined  to  go  a  little  too  fast.  What  was  meant, 
he  would  ask,  by  compulsory  education?  There  must 
be  some  meaning  in  the  words.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  parents  who  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
under  a  compulsory  system?  (Hear,  hear.)  Things  must  be 
looked  fairly  in  the  face.  He  was  an  advocate  for  educa- 
tion; but  he  was  also  in  favour  of  looking  at  the  subject 
reasonably,  and  he  could  not  overlook  the  (act  that,  if 
there  was  to  be  compulsory  education,  there  must  also 
he  penal  measures  to  enforce  attendance.  It  appeared 
that  the  amount  of  the  pence  paid  by  the  children 
throughout  England  in  1865  was  considerably  larger  than  the 
sum  contributed,  either  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  by  Go- 
vernment aid ;  and  when  there  were  excellent  existing  schools 
paid  for  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one-third  by  the  children's 
pence,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary,  he  thought,  to  take 
another  leap  in  the  dark,  and  all  of  a  sudden  to  adopt  a  com- 
pulsory measure  which  must  involve  penal  action.  He  agreed 
with  the  last  speaker  that  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  all 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  If  the 
country  generally  would  adopt  some  such  rule  as  was  sanctioned 
the  other  day  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Gloucester- 
shire—if the  farmers  all  over  England  would  make  it  a  rule 
among  themselves  only  to  employ  boys  or  young  men  who  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write,  or  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  school  up  to  a  certain  age—more  would  thus  be  done, 
he  believed,  to  enoourage  good  education  than  would  be  done 
by  means  of  a  compulsory  rate.  Englishmen  did  not  like  being 
driven,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  if  compulsory  education  wero 
attempted  in  this  country  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Something  had  been  said  about  those 
who  now  received  school  education  not  being  all  poor.  He 
did  not  know  whether  that  might  not  involve  a  larger  con- 
clusion than  the  speaker  intended.  He  (Sir  G.  Jenkinson) 
thought  that  in  the  small  rural  districts  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  without  assistance 
that  education  which  the  children  of  the  present  day  re- 
quired. He  thought  that  where  children  paid  their  pence, 
it  was  only  right,  especially  in  small  and  detached  rural 
districts,  that  the  Government  should  give  a  grant-in- 
aid  to  the  schools;  for  he  knew  from  experience  how 
difficult  it  was  to  meet  the  expenses  of  education  in  small 
parishes  where  there  were  but  one  or  two  landowners.  He 
agreed  with  a  preceding  speaker  that  there  should  not  be 
one  unswerving  standard  of  results  as  a  condition  of  Govern- 
ment aid.  The  standard  of  education  was  naturally  much 
higher  in  towns  than  in  villages.  He  should  like  to  see  dame 
schools  in  some  districts  where  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  to 
support  a  certificated  master  or  mistress.  He  was  certain  from 
experience  that  dame  schools,  and  especially  night  schools, 
did  great  good  (Hear,  hear).  If  girls  who  were  to  marry 
labourers  were  taught  to  wash  out  a  room  and  to  cook  victuals 


in  a  proper  manner,  that  would  defer  now  good  tfci&  nag 
of  the  results  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  si  a  stand 
(Hear,  hear).  One  gnat  inducement  which  many  lsbomag 
men  had,  to  frequent  the  beerhouse,  was  that  their  horns  tee 
not  comfortable.  Every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Ram 
knew  that  if  you  only  gave  a  woman  some  aw  vegetable!  ud 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  to  season  them,  she  would  miiai 
palatable  dish  (laughter).  In  contrast  with  this,  us; » 
labourer  had  nothing  scarcely  to  eat  but  a  lump  of  raw  bam 
and  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  entirely^oppossd  to  any  Lucrum 
of  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  such  taxation  boor, 
already  more  than  the  Agricultural  interest  could  wall  beatj 

Mr.  H.  Trsthiwx  (Silsoe,  AmpthUl,)  said  the  goaat 
tenour  of  the  discussion  that  evening  turned  upon  the  ess* 
tionof  boys,  and,  except  from  a  few  remarks  of  the  lad  spate, 
it  could  scarcely  be  inferred  that  girls  entered  at  all  into  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Now,  bis  own  opinion  to  that 
they  were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  the;  #t 
to  think  first  of  girls  as  the  mothers  of  atom  naffies  (Bar, 
hear).  It  was  of  very  little  importance  what  phadala  vet 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  children,  unless  they  had  a  good 
example  before  them  at  home.  And  by  whom  wai  the  greatest 
influence  exercised  at  home?  By  the  mother,  andnot  bjtaa 
father.  It  was  the  mother  who  tended  sad  nandthe  chiM 
from  the  earliest  infancy.  During  the  school  period,aad  i» 
to  the  time  when  the  child  left  school,  the  miner  vat  almost 
always  away  from  home,  and  consequently  it  was  the  oot&e 
whose  influence  was  the  most  powerful.  Difficult  u  it » 
doubt  was  to  educate  boys,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  cr- 
eate girls,  and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  thatwaitae 
principal  source  to  which  they  must  look  for  the  aihmfe 
success  of  their  efforts.  The  best  training  which  ooald  be 
given  to  one  who  was  to  be  a  labourer's  wife— for  it  was  the 
education  of  labourers  that  they  were  principally  djacassiag— 
the  best  training  which  he  could  conceive  of  for  the  fotsre 
mother  of  a  labourer's  children  was  that  she  should  be  iatl* 
first  instance  a  good  domestic  servant.  If  they  eoaM  *lj 
accomplish  that  object,  they  would  be  supplying  avnt 
which  was  very  severely  felt  in  the  present  day,  aad  it  the 
same  time  be  laying  a  foundation  for  the  better  edacatia® 
the  children  hereafter.  Whether  that  was  to  be  doacbj 
means  of  compulsory  education  or  in  some  other  aunaer  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say ;  and  on  that  question  he  weald  <nlj 
venture  to  observe  that  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  out  compulsory  education  in  any  form  so- 
ever. He  had  just  been  reminded  that  Lady  Cowper  had  a 
Hertfordshire,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  oat  the  view  which 
he  had  just  expressed  with  regard  to  girls.  Her  L#j¥ 
had  for  some  time  encouraged  and  assisted  a  sehool  for  j* 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  girls,  under  s  tnuasg 
mistress,  in  household  duties,  the  teaching  including  wash"*. 
cleaning,  cooking,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  and  tksg 
there  were  great  difficulties  attending  the  laaintenanee  of  tw 
system,  it  continued  for  a  certain  period,  and  he  believed  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  (London)  said  their  Chainnan  himselfsw* 
the  key-note  of  the  discussion  when  he  said,  in  effect,  m  » 
they  did  not  set  about  educating  the  people,  the  peopk '  *>«J 
educate  themselves.  Nor  would  the  education  thai  oMais* 
besuchasthat  Club  desired.  Penny  and  haU|penay  FF> 
now  penetrated  into  every  village  in  the  kiogAosi.  »jj 
papers  were  read,  and  the  multitude  picked  up  lesson* 
them;  and  if  they  did  not  educate  the  boys  sad  girls  sf» 
country  in  habits  of  industry  and  in  good  P"^?^ J"? 
would  hereafter  have  cause  deeply  to  regret  their  a*"* 
He  was  glad  to  find  the  Club  a  little  in  adwee,  on  that  ow 
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tl«a,oftfasiatobftan»gi»atA*tijaeaa*.   Ho  had  not  heard 
any  giastlmnna  say  that  evening  thai  1m  approved  generally 
of  edecation,  but  that  the  beat  man  he  ever  had  on  his  fane 
ooaai  ncather  nad  but  write  (laughter).    He  did  not,  indeed, 
tee  how  anyone  who  hat  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  about 
the  eaumtry,  and  petting  a  few  questions  to  agricultural 
Ubouren,  or  to  any  other  ohms  of  peraona  who  earned  their 
tiring  by  hard  labour,  could  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  education-    He  ventured  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
seme  of  hia  friends  present,  that  the  state  of  education  was,  he 
woold  not  say  disgraceful,  but  most  lamentable.    There  was  a 
large  nvmber  of  persona'who  were  not  merely  unable  to  read 
and  write,  bnt  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  woold  scarcely  be 
right  to  compare  them  with  savages  (laughter),  because  aarages 
mast  make  certain  intelligent  efforts  to  get  their  own  living  by 
estehinggmne,nth,andsoon(imiewed]att^iter).    There  were 
a  munher  of  boys  and  girhi  who  wen  brutish  to  the  last  degree 
(ones  of  «  Bosh").   ThatlaiiguageiniglitperhapabeaKttle^ 
strong  (laughter) ;  he  should  rather  say  that  their  stupidity  waa 
sash  as  it  was  quite  distressing  to  witness.    He  would  appeal 
to  those  who  had  visited  the  Continent  during  the  last  few 
rears  as  to  the  enormous  advance  made  in  education  in  France 
and  Prussia.    Ton  eould  not  speak  to  the  man  who  drove  you 
in  a  vebiefe,  you  could  not  speak  to  a  child  who  met  you  in  the 
highway,  without  perceiving  that  education  was  distributed 
in  those  countries  in  a  way  in  uhich  it  was  not  distributed  in 
this  country.    It  was  easy  to  say  that  this  was  not  true;  but 
the  feet  was  that  these  statements,  carefully  made  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observation,  were  borne  out  by  reports 
mate  to  the  Government  on  the  subject.    As  to  the  manner  in 
which  education  should  be  carried  out,  he  waa  not  in  favour  of 
compulsory  education,  because  he  knew  very  well  that  unless 
the  people  were  numbered  and  ticketed,  as  people  on  the  Conti- 
nent were,  for  the  purposes  of  conscription,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  compulsory  education.    They  were  no 
doubt  aware  that  wherever  a  working-man  went  in  France 
he  was  liable  to  be  stopped  by  a  policeman  and  called  upon  to 
produce  his  papers,  showing  who  he  was,  and  all  particulars 
respecting  him.    He  (Mr.  Sidney)  was  not  at  all  prepared 
to  sacrifice  part  of  our  liberties,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  education.    At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  any 
person  could  have  paid  serious  attention  to  the  subject  without 
having  become  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  taken  away 
from  the  streets  or  the  playground,  and  compelled  to  learn  at 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every   day.     They 
were  all  aware  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  children 
were  not  allowed  to  work  unless  it  was   shown  that  they 
spent  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  at  school ;  and  he 
imagined  that   that  was   the   only  form   of   compulsory 
education    now    contemplated.     There    was   great  — per- 
htps  insuperable— difficulty  in  applying  this   principle  to 
an  agricultural  population ;  but  it  was  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  present  state  of  things  should  exist.    He  did 
not  Mmself  see  how  the  principle  of  the  factory  Act  could  be 
applied  to  an  agricultural  population,  but  he  should  be  very 
giad  if  it  could  be  applied.     Well,  then,  if  they  could  not 
have  the  Factory  Act  or  compulsory  education,  the  question 
*as,  did  they  wish  to  improve  education  as  it  stood  P    If  they 
Wished  to  improve  education  as  it  stood  they  must  seek  to  ex- 
tend the  voluntary  system.    It  could  not  be  contended  that 
*he  charities  of  this  kingdom  had  been  soonded  to  its  depths 
i*4  connection  with  education.    Tlley  had  obtained  enormous 
**ssults  from  it,  but  they  had  not  obtained  enough.    The  feet 
*a>as,  that  in  those  very  districts  where  charitable  people  did 
^*ot    exist,  or  where  people  were  not  charitable,  educa- 


tion waa  most  reqsired  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  not  a  mere 
vague  statement  of  his.  There  were  reports  published  annu- 
ally with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on 
examining  them  it  would  be  found  that  in  numerous  instances 
ttieschooi  was  sur^ported  by  a  very  few  persona.  It  constantly 
happened  that  the  clergyman  of  the  district  and  one  or  two 
other  persona,  it  might  be  a  benevolent  lady  or  two,  were  the 
only  supporters  of  education ;  and  considering  that  there  were 
farmers  around,  and  other  persons  of  standing,  it  seemed 
most  extraordinary  that  the  number  of  subscribers  should  be 
so  small.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  it  waa  not  surprising,  he  thought, 
that  on  this  question  the  public  should  have  seemed  disposed 
to  take  one  of  those  sudden  leaps  to  which  Sir  George  Jen- 
Iduson  so  greatly  objected.  No  one  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  that  question  could  donbt  that  public  opinion  was 
formed  on  this  question,  and  that  it  would  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  a  large  class  of  the  labouring  population  without 
any  adequate  provision  for  its  education.  For  his  own  part 
he  must  say  that  he  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
paper  read  that  evening  by  Mr.  James  Howard  on  that  sub- 
ject* He  did  not  always  concur  in  that  gentleman's  opinion  on 
public  questions,  but  in  this  instance  he  thought  he  had  pro- 
duced something  exceedingly  practical,  They  were  all  paying 
taxes  every  day  for  things  which  did  not  seem  for  a  moment 
to  bear  comparison  in  importance  with  education.  He  lived 
in  a  neighbourhood  which  was  not  mueh  troubled  by  thieves, 
yet  he  had  to  pay  for  police ;  and  he  maintained  that  to  pay 
for  education  was  to  pay  for  police  of  the  very  best  description 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  easy  to  get  up  a  very  ample  edu- 
cation for  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  persons  were  now  brought  more  and  more  in 
contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  hence  they  had 
only  in  many  cases  a  choice  between  a  bad  education  and  a 
good  one.  They  all  knew,  too,  that  a  good  thing  was  worth 
what  it  cost.  If  they  wanted  to  secure  a  good  education  they 
must  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  j  and  even  if  there  should  be  some 
addition  to  local  taxation,  it  might  be*compenaated  for  by  their 
being  saved  from  their  being  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of 
discontented,  uneducated  labourers  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  L.  A.  Couasttucfcfc  Weetwood.  Guildford)  said  among 
all  the  gentlemen  present  there  were,  he  presumed,  none  who 
were  not  in  favour  of  providing  education  for  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  question  was  whether  it  should  be  compulsory 
or  voluntary.  As  Englishmen  none  of  them  liked  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  a  thing ;  all  of  them  preferred  acting  voluntarily; 
But  the  question  arose  whether,  if  the  voluntary  system  had 
not  in  some  cases  done  its  duty,  a  compulsory  one  should 
be  brought  into  operation.  He  thought  the  voluntary  system 
had  in  many  parishes  worked  remarkably  well.  What  was 
education  for  the  agricultural  labourer  P  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  opinion  the  giving  a  nun  an  education  which 
waa  unsuitod  to  his  station  in  life,  or  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  did  him  more  harm  than  good.  To  give 
a  man  an  education  which  would  not  adapt  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his*  duties,  but  which  would  merely  make  him 
discontented  with  his  station,  was  not  the  way  to 
benefit  him.  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
education  of  the  present  day  had  produced  that  effect. 
It  was  educating  too  highly.  He  was  against  not  educating 
at  all ;  but  he  was  for  educating  according  to  the  station  of 
life  in  Which  persons  Were  placed.  The  present  system  was  to 
give  children  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  all  that  humbug 
(laughter)— a  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  objected  to,  in  the 
case  of  the  labourer,  because  it  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  him 
afterwards,    A  purely  secular  education,  or  an  education  sepa- 
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rated  entirely  from  religion,  was  in  hit  judgment  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  He  did  not  want  teachers  to  enter  into  the 
questions  of  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  this  doctrine  and 
that;  hut  an  education  in  which  the  broad  principles  of  re- 
ligion found  no  place  he  could  not  hut  consider  would  fail  to 
produce  any  good  effect.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Trethewy  that 
the  education  of  girls  was  more  important  than  that  of  boys 
since  the  character  of  the  family  depended  more  upon  the 
character  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father.  When  the  father 
was  out,  who  was  to  have  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren but  the  mother  P  He  thought  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  voluntary  system  was  preferable  to  a  compulsory  one.  He 
for  one  felt  certain  that  in  parishes  where  the  clergyman  did 
his  doty  in  this  matter,  and  was  supported  by  the  leading 
occupiers,  the  work  of  education  went  on  better  than  it  would 
do  under  a  compulsory  system. 

Mr.  W.  Eve  (3,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street)  said  he  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  Mr.  Sidney,  and  had  risen  to  confirm 
what  he  said.  He  agreed  with  that  gentleman  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was 
a  disgrace,  and  he  really  went  so  far  as  to  endorse  some  of  the 
epithets  which  he  used  (cries  of  "  Bosh !").  He  had  expected 
to  meet  with  such  exclamations  as  that ;  but  if  those  whom 
he  addressed  had  seen  some  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  whom, 
he  recently  met  with  in  Hampshire,  they  would  have  con- 
sidered their  condition  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  Mr.  Bead, 
in  speaking  as  chairman,  hit  the  nail  in  the  right  place. 
Education  upon  an  improved  system  must,  as  he  intimated, 
come ;  and  whether  they  went  with  it  or  attempted  to  frustrate 
it,  it  would  not  much  affect  the  result.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
contend  against  education.  As  regarded  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  voluntary  or  compulsory,  he  thought  a  mid-way 
course  would  be  best.  If  fanners  were  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy boys  until  they  had  gone  through  a  certain  routine  of 
education,  the  effect  would  be  that  parents  would  be  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  school  (Hear,  bear)*  In 
parishes  where  neither  the  clergyman  nor  the  squire  nor  the 
farmers  were  doing  anything  to  promote  education,  there  must 
be  some  system  of  compulsion  brought  to  bear,  and  the  nation 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  it. 

Mr.  J.  A-  Williams  (Baydon,  Hungerfbrd)  said  he  really 
thought  the  difficulty  of  this  subject  of  education  was  a  little 
beyond  what  people  generally  imagined.  He  thought  the  voice 
of  almost  every  man  in  that  room  would  be  raised  against 
compulsory  education.  But  if  they  were  not  to  have  compul. 
sory  education,  did  not  the  whole  question  which  was  now 
being  agitated  (all  to  the  ground  P  If  education  was  not  com- 
pulsory, would  the  poor  man,  who  had  nothing  to  dispose  of 
but  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  family,  send  his  children  to 
school  till  they  were  II  or  12  years  of  age  P  How  could  he 
maintain  them  if  he  did  so  P  He  had  been  told  that  Mr. 
Eraser,  who  had  been  sent  about  as  a  Government  Commis- 
sioner on  Education,  had  made  it  known  that  in  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  it  was  contemplated  that  no  child  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  work  under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  he  had 
a  certificate  of  merit  showing  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  ed- 
ucated. Thus  the  voluntary  system  would  be  put  aside  alto- 
gether, and  the  parent  could  not  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own 
child.  As  to  secular  education,  he  could  not  conceive  what 
the  value  of  a  class  of  labourers  would  be  who  had  an  educa- 
tion of  which  religion  formed  no  part  (Hear,  hear).  How 
farm  work  was  to  be  accomplished  if  boys  were  to  be  educated 
np  to  11  or  12  years  of  age,  he  could  not  imagine.  Where 
were  ploughboys  to  be  got  from  even  now  P  The  boys  wanted 
to  hold  plough  now  before  they  could  well  drive,  and  for  the 
future  we  must  expect  none  at  all.    Solomon  said,  "  Train  up 


a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  be  will 
not  depart  from  it."  Give  them  a  secular  edncatioa  without 
religion,  and  yon  would  produce  a  class  of  men  that  wool! 
turn  out  refined  rogues.  If  they  trained  up  the  sgrioltml 
labourer  in  the  way  he  should  go— they  did  not  waat  to  nib 
him  a  Lord  Chancellor,  but  to  educate  him  for  the  poutum  he 
had  to  fill— he  might  then  be  expected  to  prove  aa  honeu  tad 
useful  servant. 

Mr.  J.  Trask  (Northington  Down,  Aliesfori)  said  he 
should  not  have  spoken  had  it  not  been  for  the  obsemtioBi  of 
Mr.  Sidney  and  one  or  two  other  speakers.  Mr.  Sidneysui 
something  about  agricultural  labourers  being  brotuh  ad 
slavish. 

Mr.  Sidney  said  what  he  said  was  that  there  were  agrical- 
tural  labourers  who  were  both  brutish  and  stupid. 

Mr.  Tujlsk  continued:  As  one  of  the  largest  empbycnol 
agricultural  labour  in  Hampshire,  he  thought  he  might  speak 
with  a  little  authority  (Hear,  hear).  Most  of  his  men  worked 
at  piece-work ;  their  accounts  ran  on  sometimes  for  three  weeks, 
sometimes  for  a  month,  and  they  could  bring  them  to  him  tdl 
made  up  (Hear,  hear).  They  would  know  if  they  were  heb| 
paid  a  halfpenny  too  little,  or  were  not  properly  dealt  with. 
One  speaker  said  that  in  certain  parishes  the  voluntary  sptm 
would,  if  the  clergymen  were  backed  by  the  squire  ai 
one  or  two  leading  formers,  be  quite  sufficient.  He 
(Mr.  Trask)  thought  so  too  (cheers).  He  bet 
nothing  whatever  about  the  dark  shuns  of  towns; 
they  were  very  bad,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  no  personal  bow- 
ledge  of  them ;  but  if  Mr.  Sidney  would  come  end  fiat  hk 
in  Hampshire,  he  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  allowing  hiss 
agricultural  labourers  who  were  not  brutes,  and  who  were  re- 
ceiving something  like  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a*ttk 
(Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  know  where  the  last  speaker  hat 
one  (Mr.  Eve)  had  travelled  in  Hampshire,  but  he  presumed 
that  it  was  in  the  New  Forest  (laughter).  There  were,  per- 
haps, some  parts  of  that  county,  he  dare  say,  where  the  la- 
bourers were  badly  paid.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some  bad  « 
well  aa  good  labourers  there ;  but  as  to  education,  he  bdiewd 
the  labourers  generally  were  well  educated  for  lsbourers:  he 
did  not  say  they  were  educated  for  anything  else;  bat  tier 
were  well  educated  for  labourers,  and  ho  thought  heshceli 
have  been  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  had  not  stood  op  to  de- 
fend his  own  county  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  Dumbeill  (Ditchling,  Hnrstpierpoint)  said  hecioe 
from  the  agricultural  county  of  Sussex,  and  he  could  bear 
witness  that  the  voluntary  system  had  answered  there  Ten 
well.  The  statistical  accounts  of  the  schools  of  Sussex  proved 
this.  He  would  accept  Mr.  Sidney's  challenge,  and  afi» 
that  much  education  was  not  necessary  for  the  nun  who  had 
to  get  his  living  as  a  farm  labourer.  He  felt  quite  tare  *W 
whether  they  had  a  voluntary  or  a  compulsory  ayateni  of  edu- 
cation, if  labouring  men  were  educated  more  highly  than  they 
generally  were,  they  would  not  be  worth  their  salt  (a  laagb). 

Mr.  B.  P.  SittiLRMi  (Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Wsltsm) 
said  he  thought  the  real  question  was  not  whether  edscstioa 
should  be  compulsory,  but  whether  it  should  not  be  coop* 
sory  upon  the  Government  to  provide  education  for  the  poor. 
It  should  not  be  made  compulsory  on  parents  to  send  then 
children  to  school,  but  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the 
Government  of  a  great  country  like  this  to  provide  the  »eau 
of  education  for  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  (Biddenham,  Bedfordshire)  snd  * 
seemed  to  be  a  general  tendency  of  those  who  were 
unconnected  with  agriculture  to  tell  farmers  what  were  the 
requirements  of  their  labourers  (laughter).  Such  per*" 
always  seemed  to  know  more  about  the  former'!  Mm"  m 
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he  W  himself.  How  1m  know  something  about  those  who 
were  employed  in  other  branches  of  industry  as  well  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and,  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  edu- 
cation, he  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  Tory  for  behind  that  of 
other  classes  of  labourers.  Mr.  Coussmaker  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  seemed  to  hare  learnt  their  Church  catechism  un- 
commonly well,  had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  state  of  life 
in  whioh  God  had  placed  men.  How  could  anybody  know, 
when  a  child  was  born,  what  was  the  state  of  life  he  was  coming 
toP  (laughter).  Did  their  chairman's  parents,  he  would  ask, 
know  when  he  was  born  that  he  would  become  a  member  of 
Parliament  P  (laughter).  Let  them  educate  children  in  the 
best  way  they  could,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  any  situation  in 
life  creditably.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  doubtless 
born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  but  others  might  not 
hare  been  so  fortunate  (laughter).  They  might  depend  upon 
it  that  as  a  rule  the  best  educated  men  on  their  forms  were 
not  the  men  who  constantly  visited  public-houses,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  Union,  or  found  their  way  into  gaols.  He 
ipoke  after  some  degree  of  experience  in  this  matter.  He 
had  taken  some  interest  in  education  in  the  village  in  which 
he  lived,  and  he  would  state  positively  that  the  best  men  on 
his  form  were  men  who  had  some  educational  advantages.  He 
thought  Mr.  Spearing  made  a  mistake  in  advocating  a  very 
high  standard  for  teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  Government 
would,  in  his  (Mr.  Howard's)  opinion,  do  well  to  give  some 
assistance  where  there  was  not  a  properly  certificated  master 
or  mistress  in  a  village.  In  a  village  like  his  own  they  could 
not  come  up  to  the  sum  required  by  the  Government  for  a  cer- 
tificated mistress.  What  was  the  consequence  P  Why  they 
lost  the  Government  aid,  and  of  course  the  young  person  in 
charge  of  the  school,  and  who  conducted  it  very  satisfactorily, 
had  but  a  miaerabie  salary — (a  Member :  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  your  scholars  P)  From  SO  to  40.  He  was  not  in 
favour  of  compulsory  education.  He  thought  Parliament 
should  say  that  no  boys  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  agri- 
culture, or  any  other  branch  of  industry,  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  right  itself;  the  children 
would  in  that  case  in  time  be  sure  to  find  their  way  to  school. 
He  could  not  go  beyond  that.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Couss- 
maker that  children  should  not  be  kept  too  long  at  school ; 
he  biew  [many  men  who,  having  gone  to  school  up  to  the 
»ge  of  nine  or  ten,  learnt  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  life  comfortably ;  and  he  thought  that  if  the  educa- 
tes of  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  went  on  properly 
sp  to  that  period,  they  would  make  better  members  of  society 
than  many  who  now  occupied  the  same  station. 

The  Chairmah  said:   In  bringing  this   discussion  to  a 

dose,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations.    My 

own  opinion  respecting  education  is  that  the  present  system 

should  be  encouraged  and  developed.    I  believe  that  the  bill 

of  the  Government  will  very  much  increase  the  benefits  which 

are  already  conferred  by  the  State  aid.    Mr.  Charles  Howard 

**js  that  in  his  parish— he  might  have  said  in  three  parishes 

out  of  four  in  the  rural  districts— there  has  been  hitherto  no 

**4  on  the  part  of  the  Government    The  Government  bill 

Provides  that  if  the  number  of  scholars  is  less  than  sixty- 

fiv«jina  certain  amount  of  population,  there  Government  aid 

t****ll  be  granted,  supposing  the  scholars  to  pass  a  satisfactory 

:X^amination.    Now  I  contend  that  that  is  the  right  direction 

7    *nove  in  (Hear,  hear).    If  a  district  cannot  afford  a  eertifi- 

k^ed  master,  if  it  can  only  afford  a  dame  to  instruct  the 

^^adrea,  supposing  the  children  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 

im^.iou,  the  Government  should  not  want,  I  contend,  to  inquire 

*\**>  has  been  the  teacher,  but  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 


the  results.  Mr.  Williams  sketched  from  the  Government  ml- 
a  mis-statement  which  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  that 
talented  gentleman,  Mr.  Fraser.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
heard  of  no  such  provision  as  he  has  mentioned.  I  hare  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mt.  Fraser ;  and  when  Mr.  Williams  says 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  work  under  twelve  years  of  age  (Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams :  "  I  heard  that  at  Swindon"),  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
never  heard  that  such  was  the  case,  and  I  think  Mr.  Williama 
must  have  been  misinformed.  I  entirely  object  to  what  has 
been  termed  the  compulsory  principle.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  would  destroy  all  the  benefit  of  the  vo- 
luntary efforts  that  hare  been  made.  But  I  would  add  this— - 
that  I  think  that,  in  the  case  of  a  district  which  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  willing  to  establish  a  school,  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  district  by 
the  Government.  By  all  means  encourage  the  building  of 
schools,  and  let  the  Government  say  to  a  district  which  can 
afford  a  school,  and  has  not  got  one,  "We  will  make  you  help  us 
to  build  a  school  out  of  the  rates."  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
burden  ought  not  to  foil  on  a  particular  class,  the  occupiers  of 
real  property.  Night-schools  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very 
essential  service ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  them  referred  to  this 
evening.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  order  to  keep  np  education* 
in  order  to  improve  the  education  of  young  lads,  night-schools 
are  almost  indispensable.  To  indirect  compulsion  I  have  no 
particular  objection :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Howard  that 
it  might  be  well  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  no  boy  should 
work  under  a  certain  age,  bnt  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
for  it  to  declare  that  no  boy  should  wosk  unless  he  could  read 
and  write.  That  may  appear  a  rude  way  of  stating  my  view 
on  the  subject,  but  I  would  rather  have  compulsion  in  that 
way  than  in  the  form  of  a  direct  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  Some  persons  think  that  poor  boys  should  be  kept  at 
school  to  the  age  of  thirteen ;  but  if  the  middle-classes 
cannot  always  keep  children  at  school  as  long  as  the  parents 
could  wish,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  labouring-classes 
can  do  so  P  As  regards  assistance  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  occupying  farmer 
contributes  a  considerable  amount  to  that  fund ;  and  I  would 
add  that  the  labourer  who  smokes  his  pipe,  or  drinks  his  glass 
of  beer,  or  purchases  tea  and  sugar,  thereby  contributes  in- 
directly to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  has  a  fair 
right  to  expect  Government  assistance  in  tbe  maintenance  of 
a  school  for  his  children.  With  regard  to  religion,  I  .do  not 
think  that  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  is  religion.  Of 
course,  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  but  unless 
you  build  something  upon  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  you 
can  never  give  a  child  a  good  religious  education.  As  to 
leaving  the  religious  instruction  of  the  child  to  any  one  who 
pleases  to  give  it,  the  result  of  that  will  probably  be  that  a 
portion  of  the  children  will  be  eared  for  by  some  zealous 
person,  and  the  rest  will  be  left  without  any  religious  education 
at  all.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  Mr.  James  Howard  say  that 
England  is  the  worst  educated  Protestant  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  :  I  did  not  say  that ;  it  was  a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman  :  I  believe  statistics  would  prove  that  all 
Protestant  countries,  except  Prussia,  are  behind  us  in  this 
respect.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  town 
and  country,  all  I  can  say  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-night  of  the  low 
state  of  agricultural  education,  and  they  all  live  in  towns,  those 
who  live  in  the  country  ought  to  be  the  best  judges.  How- 
ever badly  educated  labourers  in  the  country  may  be  in  some 
places,  there  are  back  slums  of  London,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
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and  ail  the  great  town*  which  an  the  hivna  of  a  swarm- 
ing  population,  whan  thousands  of  children  an  so 
ignorant,  so  degraded,  and  to  thoroughly  wretched,  that  a 
companion  between  anoh  placet  and  the  country  would  be 
freatlv  in  Javour  of  ^|e  rural  districts  (Hear)  hear), 


Mr.  8fiajli>g  briety  replied;  after  which, an  tee arte 
of  Mr.  B.  Marth,  eeeonded  by  Mr.  H.  Treihetv,  scoria] 
vote  of  thanks  waa  aeoorded  to  him  for  his  introdcrtia, 
A  like  compliment  waa  accorded  the  Chains**, .  Tim 
terminated  the  proceedings, 


EAST    SUFFOLK    OHAMBEB    OF    AGBIOULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  the  mambert  of  the  Bait  Suflblk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  waa  held  at  Ipswich,  when  the  chair  waa  taken  by 
Mr.  ?.  S.  Cobjlak  cs,  M.P.,  the  preaident. 

The  PnxaiDZNT  said  the  committee  had  come  to  the  con- 
elation  that  the  two  subjects  more  immediately  before  the 

ewere  that  of  Education— the  bill  introduced  into  the 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  President— and  that  of  the  High- 
ways and  Turnpike  Trusts,  Mr.  HugCBsen's  Bill ;  bnt  before 
discussing  them  he  would  ask  the  secretary  to  read  a  letter 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Science,  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  H.  Biddell  read  the  letter  alluded  to  by  the  president. 
It  enclosed  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  late  Conference  held 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  Technical  Education, 
and  asked  if  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  would 
send  a  representative  to  the  committee  then  appointed. 

The  Prxbcdsnt  said  as  the  letter  required  an  immediate 
answer,  and  there  was  not  time  to  call  a  meeting;  of  the 
chamber,  he  had  replied  that  they,  as  a  chamber,  might  give 
their  assent  to  any  such  resolutions  as  had  been  passed  by  the 
Conference  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  that  the?  could  not 
think  it  devolved  upon  them,  to  assist  by  sending  delegates  or 
by  pecuniary  donations  to  such  an  object.  They  bad  an 
inchoate  scheme  of  national  education  before  them  in  the 
Government  BUI,  and  in  agricultural  districts  until  they  were 
satisfied  upon  that  point  it  would  scarcely  beseem  them  to 
enter  further  into  the  subject  of  technical  education  (Hear, 
hear).  He  would  take  their  farther  instructions  on  the 
matter,  and  if  they  thought  Chambers  of  Agriculture  were 
concerned  in  technical  education,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
special  importance  to  them,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  reply 
in  a  different  sense. 

Mr.  W.  Kersey  moved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber 
the  answer  already  sent  by  the  president  was  sufficient. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  PnxaiDiifT  moved  "That  this  Chamber  accent  the 
Education  Bill  as  proposed  by  Government  as  a  wise  and  well- 
considered  measure  for  the  extension  of  State  aid  to  parochial 
and  district  schools  for  the  poorer  class,  and  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  although  such  aid  is  apportioned  to  secular 
results;  no  departure  is  made  or  required  from  the  system  of 
denominational  teaching  upon  an  established  religious  base." 

Mr.  B.  L.  Evxbstt  said  it  was  dry  work  listening  to  Mr. 
Biddell  reading  the  bill ;  and  the  more  they  listened,  the  less 
they  understood  it  (Hear,  and  laughter) ;  but  the  digest  given 
by  the  president  had  satisfied  them  there  was  at  least  nothing 
to  object  to  in  the  Government  bill,  but  as  they  had  hardly 
given  study  enough  to  the  provisions  of  that  biU,  perhaps  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  it  at 
present,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Hawkins  (Bentley)  would  second  the  president's 
motion,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  sueh  a  conscience-clause  as 
that  contained  in  the  bilL 

Hon.  J.  M.  Hxnnikz&-Majo&  seconded  Mr.  Everett's  pro- 
noeitioa,  as  he  believed  there  were  many  present  who  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  bill,  and  it  was  an  im- 
portant subject  ana  one  which  required  deep  thought. 

Mr.  HxHPSox  (Erwarton)  said  that  he  understood  that 
grants  would  be  piven  to  schools  where  the  teacher  was  un- 
certificated in  which  the  number  of  children  was  under  sixty- 
five— just  the  contrary  to  Mr.  BiddelTs  reading. 
It  seemed  that  Mr.  Hempson  was  right,  and  Mr.BiddaU's 


objection  without  foundation.    The  president  thea  titMrw 
his  resolution. 

The  Prisidist  next  moved  "That  this  Chamber  flap* 
proves  of  Mr.  Hugessen's  Bill,  and,  further,  records  in  opium 
that  no  change  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  ncogiuie 
the  claims  of  ratepayers  to  assistance  from  same  dor  general 
fund,  or  a  revision  of  the  present  anomalous  and  safer  is* 
dence  of  the  Highway  Bate." 

Mr.  Hennikxe-Major  could  not  see  any  reason  for  shout* 
ing  the  turnpike-trusts,  for  at  all  events  the  rosds,  he  believed, 
would  not  be  so  well  kept  up  if  thrown  on  the  parisha  i> 
they  were  now.  Considering  that  the  mrnpflte-rosii  tar 
nude  for  imperial  purposes,  tt  would  be  nur  to  ssk  last  d* 
debts  should  be  to  a  great  extent  paid  off  by  the  Omtikd 
Fund.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rosds,  be  ail 
at  Halesworth  that  he  did  not  consider  that  it  would  dor; 
throw  them  on  the  county-rate,  for  the  large  boroughs  tot. 
not  pay  for  the  use  of  the  roads,  and  he  conld  not  «e  «fc 
those  towns  should  not  pay*  not  the  full  rate  perhaps,  but  a  fu 
share.  He  hoped  in  legislating  on  this  subject  they  vn*i 
have  nopiecemeal  legslation. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gbimwads  (Stonham)  seconded  the  rente* 
of  the  chairman,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Henji iksb-Ma/ok  said  he  was  very  aarJev  to  «. 
the  attention  of  the  chamber  to  a  matter  which  he  censie*l 
very  important.  It  was  the  question  of  the  ssls  of  laa* 
matches.  Borough  members  were  rather  apt  to  laugh  at  w 
agitation  which  was  raised  on  that  subject,  and  think  it  of  '-■'■ 
consequence ;  but  he  had  known  a  great  number  of  aa*v" 
which  disastrous  fires  had  arisen  from  the  peneaun  j 
children  of  lucifer  matches.  Last  year  the  Grand  Jsrr  aU* 
Assizes  of  which  ho  waa  foreman  found  a  great  number  ot 
cases  of  arson  came  before  them,  and  eonaaWttwfJ** 
portent  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  eu& 
use  of  matches,  and  they  made  a  presentment  which  r- 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Oifice,  and  to  which  he  ail  nw* 
a  formal  reply.  Last  year  a  special  committee  of  the  H08* 
of  Commons  was  appointed  on  tne  motion  of  Mr.  m*Pf 
to  look  into  the  question  of  protection  from  fire,  and  two  ■  - 
tempts  were  made  by  Mr.  McLagan  and  Mr.  Rend  to  into** 
a  paragraph  into  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  eftem. 
it  waa  desirable  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  ssk  of  any 
matches,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.    Xkua  showed  ho*  a* 


cult  it  was  to  get  the  House  to  move  in  the  matter. 


Ueasi 


been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hardy  oa  the  •#*. ^ 
he  hoped  when  he  returned  to  London  thst  he  should  ffi  - 
expression  of  opinion  from  a  larger  number  of  a*««"  J 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  go  to  Mr.  Hardy ssdthe l»* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  stronger  case.  ***Jt 
<  of  restricting  the  sale  of  matches  had  been  *&#% 
either  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  article  or  to  been*  - 
seller,  and  the  Utter  he  thought  the  better,  W  thst « 
a  matter  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  In*  w* 
Secretary  to  settle.  He  asked  the  Chamber  to *«■»*£ 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  by  petition,  sad  so  nretj 
his  hands.  ,       _ 

Mr.  Hempson  said  two  large  piwiihwbeloiWte*T> 
bars  of  his  family  had  been  destroyed  by  the  carele*<*c' 
matches.  ,    .* 

It  was  arranged  that  a  petition  should  benrep!** 
signed  at  the  next  meeting,  which  the  fcaaHent «ajR»» 
held  on  the  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  the  subject  w 
eussion  would  be  the  condition  of  the  sgnosfoud  Ieanw, 
county  financial  boards,  and  the  rating  question. 
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THB    MABEETABLE    VALUE    OP    SEWAGE. 


u  Some  time  in  December,  1865, 1  was  requested  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Company  to 
report  whether  the  Lodge  farm  were  a  suitable  place  on 
which  to  exhibit  the  value  of  sewage  as  a  manure.  It 
lies  less  than  two  miles  from  the  outfall  at  Barking, 
where  the  whole  of  the  North  London  drainage  at  present 
runs  into  the  Thames.'1  So  writes  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety's Journal;  while  the  result  of  his  report  appears  to 
have  been  that  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  manage 
this  farm,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  marketable 
value  of  town  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes.  From 
the  position  Mr.  Morton  occupies  it  has  followed  as  a  very 
natural  consequence  that  the  working  of  the  experiment 
has  since  been  continually  before  the  public.  The  milk 
made  at  the  (arm  has,  if  we  remember  aright,  been 
exhibited  at  our  cattle  shows;  the  agricultural  ex- 
perience of  town  sewage  in  1867  has  been  got  together 
from  the  pages  of  the  Bath  Journal  and  circulated  as  a 
pamphlet ;  and  the  Times  newspaper  has  just  sent  down 
one  of  its  staff  to  Barking,  who  speaks  to  the  length  of 
some  columns  in  the  most  flattering  terms  on  the  results 
already  arrived  at.  We  give  this  article  in  full ;  and  as 
the  writer  had  of  course  been  previously  armed  with  the 
essay,  we  may  fairly  take  his  account  as  an  epitome  of 
Mr.  Morton's  own  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

For  some  time  past  the  notion  of  making  money  by 
town  sewage  has  been  gradually  fading  sway,  and  people 
have  come  again  to  regard  the  matter  more  in  its  primi- 
tive sense  as  simply  a  nuisance  that  must  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  best  way  possible.  Mr.  Mechi,  to  be  sure,  might  still 
tell  ns  that  its  value  is  incalculable,  as  most  proba- 
bly it  is;  and  a  sanitary  commissioner,  on  some 
such  clear  a  showing,  order  the  immediate  application  of 
all  the  refuse  of  towns  to  the  adjoining  land.  Indeed,  at 
the  opening  meeting  in  January  of  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers, Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  the  president,  made  the 
blessings  of  sewage  one  of  the  chief  features  of  his  in- 
augural address  :  "  The  sanitary  works  which  have  been 
carried  out  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  staying  the  ravages 
of  disease  and  death,  and  of  prolonging  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  those  towns  that  have  adopted  proper 
measures.  A  great  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  that  painful  and  lingering  disease  that 
is  so  fetal  to  our  country— which  is  an  unlooked  for  suc- 
cess, and  is  probably  due  to  the  drying  of  the  soil  by 
works  of  sewage."  So  far  so  good  ;  for,  as  we  take  it,  no 
one  will  be  prepared  to  question  that  getting  rid  of  such 
matter  is  conducive  to  health.  But  Mr.  Latham,  like 
many  other  outsiders,  cannot  stop  here,  but  must  point 
his  argument  with  the  usual  agricultural  illustration: 
"  The  results  of  sewage  irrigation  are  marvellous;  large 
and  luxuriant  crops  are  produced ;"  and  so  on.  This  is 
easy  enough  to  talk  about;  but  does  Mr.  Latham 
know  that  so  far  such  results  are  exceptional,  or  at 
any  rate  if  marvellous,  rarely  profitable  ?  Let  us 
only  reflect  on  what  came  of  the  Kennedy  and  Telfer 
tales,  and  the  tons  on  tons  of  hay,  and  the  crops  on 
crops  of  grass  to  the  acre ;  and  how  these  poor  gentlemen 
were  absolutely  swept  away  in  the  tide,  that  taken  at  the 
flood  led  on  to-— failure.  They  grow  sixty  tons  of  grass 
yer  sere  at  Barking  j  and  they  do,  or  have  already  done, 
iar  more ;  for,  as  we  learn  from  the  Time*,  "  the  example 
is  convincing  enough  to  the  neighbours ;  and  arrange- 
ments are  already  being  made  for  supplying  the  magic 
ssewage  to  several  of  the  surrounding  farmers," 


Here,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great  result.  Nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  who  have  tried  sewage  will  tell  you  that  it  is  really 
worth  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Tbe  Metropolis  Sewage  Company,  however, 
has  been  established  with  the  special  object  of  selling 
sewage;  and  as  the  surrounding  farmers   will   have  to 

Say  for  what  they  use,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see 
ow  this  business  is  to  be  set  about.  "  The 
expense,"  says  The  limes,  "of  permanently  order- 
ing the  ground  for  sewage  culture  is  a  comparatively 
light  matter,  varying  from  about  80s.  per  acre  on  favour- 
able slopes  to  408.  per  acre  on  flat  land  where  ploughing 
will  mainly  suffice,  up  to  80s.  or  90s.  per  acre  where  more 
hand-labour  may  be  needful."  Naturally,  such  an 
expense  at  starting  will  be  light  or  heavy  according  to  the 
effects,  and  these  are  not  as  yet  quite  so  evident  from  the 
reports  as  the  neighbouring  farmers  would  seem  to  admit. 
Mr.  Morton  himself  says:  "1  need  not  go  into  our 
experience  on  the  farm  as  large  cow-keepers,  by  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  realize  some  of  the  experience  of  the 
London  cow-keepers,  who  were  able  to  pay  us  twenty- 
three  shillings  a  ton  for  the  grass  we  sold  them.  That  is 
another  subject  altogether.  Whether  our  business  as 
cow-keepers  was  profitable  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  so  mueh  grass  has  been  grown." 
In  the  outset  we  had  thought  that  the  sewage  farm  was  to 
be  especislly  tested  by  profitable  cow-keeping  j  but  the 
reference  to  this  feature  in  the  proceedings  i»  curiously 
cautions,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Then,  as  to  the  application. 
The  Times  says  that "  on  grass  one  brief  dose  lasts  for  per* 
haps  a  month ;  while  for  other  crops  it  need  not  be  repeated 
more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year."  The  thing  has 
been  manifestly  overdone  at  Lodge  Farm,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  manager,  we  "  must  cancel  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  sewage  applied  in  January  and  February, 
before  the  season  of  growth  had  arrived ;  because,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  must,  at  least  in  my  judgment, 
nave  been  nearly  useless."  Still,  we  hear  from  his  critic, 
"there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  winter  flooding  of 
meadows  or  the  saturating  enrichment  of  winter  fallow, 
though  the  chief  demand  for  the  sewage  will  always  be 
for  application  to  growing  crops.  Probably  the  Com- 
pany would  charge  season  prices,  raising  the  scale  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  cheapening  the  supply  in  winter ;  and 
if  any  limit  should  be  found  to  selling  ryegrass  at  18s.  pet 
ton,  or  to  supplying  London  with  milk  at  present  prices, 
the  production  of  beef  at  the  commonly  calculated  rate 
of,  say,  1±  stone  imperial  from  every  ton  of  grass,  besides 
the  cultivation  of  root  and  other  crops,  would  leave  con- 
siderably more  than  Id.  per  ton  as  the  worth  of  the  sew- 
age." And  so  "an  extensive  market"  is  thus  conve- 
niently obtained.  Mr.  Morton  himself  goes  far  to 
recommend  that  farmers  should  purchase  the  sewage 
when  it  can  be  had  "at  a  cheaper  rate,"  and  store  \t 
"against  the  time  when  the  plants  require  it."  There 
is,  however,  something  really  horrible  in  the  idea 
of  storing  sewage,  the  more  particularly  when  we 
learn  that,  as  it  is,  "on  Lodge  Farm  it  has 
occasionally  come  so  filthy  and  offensive  that,  not  only 
the  tank,  but  the  fields  on  whieh  it  has  been  lying  are  for 
the  time  a  nuisance."  Let  us  have  some  little  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  towns. 

With  the  many  previous  flattering  tales  and  terrible 
failures  before  ns,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  give  all  the  credit  to  the  Barking  experiment  which  is 
already  asked  or  accorded.    The  high  character  of  Mr. 
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Morton  notwithstanding,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Lodge  Earm  is  merely  the  advertisement  of  a 
Company  which  perhaps,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
may  be  able,  or  appear  to  do  more,  as  most  Companies 
can,  than  any  man  working  altogether  on  his  own 
account.  Moreover,  we  dispute  much  of  the  principle  on 
which  this  argument  is  offered.  We  have  by  no  means  as 
yet  arrived  at  the  time  when  town  sewage  can  be  treated 
rather  as  an  article  of  marketable  value,  than  as  a  nuisance 
to  be  got  rid  of.  Still,  we  would  have  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves  by  the  results  as  given  in  the  lengthy  article 
we  quote  from  our  contemporary;  though  notieeably 
enough  we  are  enabled  to  associate  with  this  a  paper  from 
The  Engineer  which  comes  in  almost  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Sewage  Company's  undertaking :  "  The  '  Company' 
system  is  not  generally  applicable  to  sewage  engineering. 
The  whole  management  lies,  or  ought  to  lie,  with  the  cor- 


porate authorities  of  districts;  and  then,  instead1  of  con- 
fiding shareholders,  eager  to  invest  their  hundreds  ud 
thousands  in  the  scheme,  the  money  is  procured  by  what 
to  many  is  the  most  objectionable  method  possible,  namely, 
by  rates."  And,  again,  "  Railway  engineering  was  up. 
posed  to  be  the  pioneer  of  fortune  and  wealth.  Sewap 
engineering  is  simply  a  matter  of  asnitsry  regulation, 
moral  regime,  and  physical  hygiene.  Men  would  rather 
sacrifice  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them,  than  miss  the  bare  chance,  the  imaginary 
contingency,  of  doubling  their  capital."  The  continued 
Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Morton  is  a  member,  will  have, 
above  all  other  matters,  to  guard  against  the  "  risk  to  the 
public  health,"  and  as  a  contingency  to  inquire  "how 
far  such  sewage  or  refuse  can  be£utilized ;"  for  "  sewage 
engineering"  or  "  sewage  farming"  must,  after  all,  Ik 
mainly  a  matter  of  sanitary  regulation. 


THE    SEWAGE     FARM    AT    BAB  KING. 


The  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Metropolis  Sewage 
and  Essex  Reclamation  Company  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  High  Level,  Middle  Level,  and  Low  Level  Sewers,  col- 
lecting the  drainage  of  all  London  north  of  the  Thames,  meet 
at  Abbey  Mills,  on  the  Biver  Lea,  where  the  low-sewer  water 
has  to  be  lifted  by  pomping-engines  to  the  level  of  the  other 
mains,  and  thence  the  three  egg-shaped  culverts,  each  of  nine 
feet  diameter,  run  side  by  side  with  a  gradual  descent  inclosed 
within  an  embankment  built  over  a  tract  of  grazed  and  garden- 
farmed  marsh  land  that  is  lower  than  the  Thames  at  high 
water.  Four  miles  from  Abbey  Mills,  and  about  two  miles 
below  North  Woolwich,  they  reach  the  outfall  close  by  the  tidal 
stream  called  Barking  Creek,  where  the  Thames  is  half-a-mile 
in  width  ;  and  here  the  continuous  flow  of  foul  water  pours  into 
covered  reservoirs  of  ten  acres  area,  which  regulate  the  dis- 
charge, emitting  the  sewage  through  sluices  when  the  tide  is 
running  seaward  and  has  sunk  below  a  certain  level,  but  re- 
taining it  in  the  refilling  cisterns  when  the  river  current  sets 
inland.  At  this  point  the  company  has  commenced  works  for 
conveying  the  whole  of  the  sewage  many  miles  eastward  in  a 
culvert,  for  distribution  over  the  low-lying  lands  of  South 
Essex.  A  couple  of  8-feet  tube  syphons  have  been  laid  across 
Barking  Creek ;  and  the  culvert,  a  brickwork  tunnel  of  10 
feet  diameter,  has  been  completed  for  a  mile  and  a  half  by  a 
remarkable  piece  of  engineering,  which  securely  carries  it 
through  soft  alluvial  soil,  resting  upon  peat,  to  the  firm  gravelly 
country  beyond. 

It  is  upon  this  gravelly  land,  slightly  undulating,  atan  alti- 
tude of  12  or  15  feet  above  the  sub-tidal  marshes,  that  the 
company  occupies  Lodge  Farm  (a  mile  and  a-half  from  Bark- 
ing station),  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  by  actual  prac- 
tice on  an  adequate  scale  what  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
sewage  really  is.  An  iron-pipe  of  15  inches  diameter  is  led 
from  the  outfall  at  Barking  Creek  mouth,  for  a  distance  of 
one  mile  and  three-quarters,  to  the  nearest  and  nearly  the 
highest  point  of  the  farm ;  a  temporary  steam-pump  at  the 
outfall,  taking  sewer  water  out  of  the  mains  just  Wore  they 
reach  the  reservoirs,  and  forcing  it  up  to  the  farm  with  a  total 
lift  of  about  35  feet.  The  whole  of  the  irrigation  works  were 
designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  The  sewage,  or  grey-coloured,  soap- 
suddy  looking  water,  with  an  unpleasant  but  not  powerful 
odour  (except  when  rain  after  long  drought  fluslies  out  de- 
posits of  foul  matter  from  the  London  gullies),  pours  at  the 
rate  of  250  to  300  tons  per  honr  into  a  series  of  wooden 
measuring-boxes  holding  10  tons  each;  thence  it  flows  into  a 
small  settling  tank,  which  has  to  be  cleared  of  sediment  a  few 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  out  of  this  directly  into  the 
irrigation  main  carriers.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
small,  open  ditches,  though  for  one  or  two  fields  they  are  con- 
structed of  open  wooden  troughs  about  18  inches  wide  by  9 
inches  deep,  mounted  upon  trestles  and  tarred,  costing  2s.  6d. 


to  3s.  per  yard.  There  is  a  perceptible  though  iery  #t 
smell  from  these  open  sewage  channels,  but  positively  sow  it 
all  from  the  surface  of  the  fields  where  watering  is  going  oa ; 
and  an  offensive  odour  which  may  greet  the  visitor  when  the 
wind  is  in  a  certain  quarter  comes  from  some  distant  iM 
works.  The  farm  comprises  somewhat  over  200  sens,  nam 
all  arable,  most  of  it  a  thin  poor  soil  upon  gravel,  with  assal 
portion  of  friable  loam  of  better  quality,  and  the  whole  eajou 
a  natural  under-drainage  through  a  porous  subsoil.  The  sur- 
face gently  undulates  with  about  5  to  10 feet differeaee itf 
level,  and  an  extreme  of  about  20  feet  between  the  aigvs 
and  lowest  altitudes.  The  larger  half  of  the  Harm,  lying  abo« 
the  present  sewage  level,  is  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  nasser; 
the  cropping  for  this  year  consisting  of  40acreaofineaM 
acres  oats,  20  acres  potatoes,  20  acres  mangolds,  8  acres  cab- 
bage, while  12  acres  are  under  old  pasture,  and  coqi&wk 
spaces  are  occupied  by  the  large  cow-sheds,  the  fann-ytrM» 
premises,  for  the  credit  of  the  management  it  maj  be «« 
that  all  the  fields  look  well,  the  plants  are  good, the  groan** 
clean,  the  few  fences  are  well  kept,  the  roads  are  is  goodwto, 
and  the  whole  is  so  well  supplied  with  manure  km  tbe«s- 
sheds,  that,  while  a  considerable  quantity  of  msnnxe  has .tees 
sold  off,  no  artificial  or  any  other  manure  has  been  parchasca 
for  12  months,  and  the  bill  for  artificial  foods  ii  thj  node- 
rate,  considering  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  milk  and  few 
market.  Yet  two  years  ago  the  whole  farm  was  in  a  very  w 
and  impoverished  condition. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  for  supplying  a  head  of  **•!*• 
water  at  rather  higher  than  the  present  level,  so  as  to  briar  a 
additional  portion  of  the  farm  under  irrigation;  bat  for  i* 

{>resent  the  sewage  farming  is  practised  nnoa  W  acw» 
ying  in  one  continuous  area  below  the  level  of  the!""* 
and  with  a  surface  gently  declining  from  it,  the  sewage  basf, 
conducted  over  the  whole  by  natural  gravitation.  Whew  vt 
slopes  arc  sufficient  the  carrier  gutters  follow  the  contotrwi 
of  the  surface,  and  are  crossed  at  intervals  with  smaller  was* 
called  feeders,  the  liquid  being  used  over  again  upon  sse5s«w 
plots  on  the  catch-water  plan.    Most  of  the  flatter  lasd  w 


miooie,  so  mat  uie  sewer  water  tncaies  wun  a  iau  »  «?-  ; 
in  140  from  the  gutter  on  the  ridge  to  tha  drain  ineacs 
furrow.  Those  beds  were  formed  bv  means  of  s  common  pWPi 
throwing  all  its  furrows  one  wav,  followed  by  a  lubaoilpawp; 
and  this  again  by  spadesmen,  who  dug  out  the  loosened  p» 
from  the  higher  places  and  harrowed  it  into  the  hollows,  law 
teams  and  23  men  cast  into  shape  one  acre  and  a-half  per  ay, 
after  which  came  a  final "  aisinaf '  and  smoothing  by  hand  <*» 
But  on  one  part  of  the  farm,  where  the  soil  »  »■*«? 
deeper,  a  far  simpler  and  cheaper  method  was  sdopW-  J) 
three  successive  ploughing*,  a  little  harrowing,  and  t&e  id- 
ling of  some  few  spots  with  the  shoveL  the  homontal ««£ 
was  gathered  up  into  ridge-and-fqrrowjlandi  of  stoat  *>p» 
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width,  and  fire  of  six  inches  higher  along  the  ridges  than  in  the 
furrows.    And  thus  Mr.  Morton's  practical  talent  socceeded  in 
permanently  shaping  the  surface  for  sewage  irrigation  at  a  total 
outlay  of  under  40s.  per  acre.    So  that  when  once  the  sewage 
is  delivered  upon  a  farm  of  suitable  configuration  (and  there  is 
nothing  physically  exceptional  about  Lodge  Farm),  the  expense 
of  permanently  ordering  the  ground  for  sewage  culture  is  a 
comparatively  light  matter,  varying  from  about  30s.  per  acre  on 
favourable  slopes  to  40s.  per  acre  on  flat  land  where  ploughing 
will  mainly  suffice,  up  to  80s.  or  90s.  per  acre  where  more 
hand-labour  may  be  needful.  Then,  while  the  permanent  works 
are  comparatively  inexpensive,  the  operation  of  applying  the 
liquid  manure  from  the  carrier  ditches  to  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  so  easy  and  expeditious  that  it  surprises  everybody  at  the  first 
view.    Draw  a  little  slacker  or  door,  and  the  dirty-water  fills  a 
little  grip  or  runnel ;  dam  this,  wherever  you  please,  by  simply 
sticking  a  spade  in  it,  and  the  water  overflows  right  and  left* 
wetting  the  ground  and  watering  the  plants.    The  thirsty  soil 
drinks  in  the  liquid  with  a  bubbling  sound :  in  ten  minutes  or 
more  the  water  will  have  spread  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  plot,  and  you  then  shift  the  spade  to  a  place  lower  down 
the  course  of  the  runnel.    You  thus  water  one  patch  after 
another,  till  in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a-half,an  acre  of  land 
has  sucked  in  its  300  or  more  tons  of  sewage ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
man  gives  this  dressing  to  five  or  six  up  to  ten  acres  in  a  day, 
costing  3d.  to  6d.  per  acre.    On  the  grass,  one  such  brief  dose 
lasts  for,  perhaps,  a  month ;  while  for  other  crops  it  need  not 
be  repeated  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  year.    Sewage 
husbandry  appears  to  involve  no  labour,  either  of  men  or 
horses,  beyond  that  of  ordinary  management.    For  instance,  of 
the  90  irrigated  acres  60  are  under  Italian  ryegrass;  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling  of  the  seed-bed,  and  the 
three  or  four  bushels  of  seed,  cost  about  50s.  per  acre,  and,  as 
the  plant  lasts  for  two  years,  the  average  expense  of  the  tillage 
is  onlj  25a.  per  year.    Then  there  is  absolutely  no  weeding 
upon  the  00  acres,  for,  at  first  starting,  the  sewage  killed  out- 
right a  profuse  crop  of  annual  weeds,  and  the  ryegrass  is  so 
thickly  set,  and  grows  with  such  vigour,  that  whether  springing 
up  after  a  cutting,  in  any  stage  of  growth,  or  ready  for  the 
mower,  it  gives  no  other  vegetable  a  chance  of  existence. 

To  sketch  the  history  of  all  the  different  compartments  of 
cropping  since  the  first  sewage  wetted  the  land  in  October, 
1856,  would  occupy  too  much  time  with  details;  and  yet  a 
mere  general  statement  of  the  total  quantity  of  liquid  applied 
and  of  produce  raised  in  a  year  would  be  quite  illusory.  For, 
of  the  55i  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  in  1867,  a  large  part  was 
unavoidably  sown  too  late  for  yielding  a  full  number  of  cut- 
tings ;  only  13  acres  really  had  a  fair  trial,  and  the  year's  pro- 
duce here  amounted  to  over  60  weighed  tons  of  grass  per  acre. 
Then,  of  the  300,000  tons  of  sewage  measured  into  the  tank, 
a  very  great  proportion  must  have  filtered  down  through  the 

Savel  bottoms  of  the  carrier  ditches  and  have  been  utterly 
st — a  source  of  waste  now  lessened  by  the  gradual  sealing  of 
the  interstices  with  sediment.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  faithful  re- 
port of  December  last,  considered  that  only  three-fourths  of 
the  sewage  was  actually  utilized  upon  the  land:  and  allowing 
12  or  13  tons  of  Italian  ryegrass  to  be  the  probable  yield  per 
acre  on  such  land,  without  manorial  assistance  and  the  dry 
.Essex  climate,  he  said  :— 

"  We  have  proved  that  every  hundred  tons  of  sewage  really 
nsed  during  the  past  year  have  produced,  under  circumstances 
of  average  favourableness,  one  ton  of  grass  over  and  above 
the  natural  and  unassisted  growth  of  the  land — that  is,  over 
and  above  the  vield  needed  to  pay  an  ordinary  rent  and  an 
ordinary  farm  labour  bill." 

To  show  the  moderation  of  this  statement,  take  Hot  HI., 
measuring  3  roods  35  perches,  of  very  poor  soil,  and  the  rye- 
crass  sown  two  months  too  late— namely,  in  April.  In  seven 
dressings  between  the  4th  of  May  and  the  21st  of  September, 
2,500  tons  of  sewage  were  sent  to  this  plot  (though  probably 
less  than  2,000  tons  ever  reached  it) ;  and  four  cuttings,  from 
the  6th  of  July  to  the  26th  of  October,  gave  a  total  of  48 
tons  8  cwt.  If  the  natural  produce  on  such  land  would  have 
hecn  as  much  as  12  tons  of  grass,  which  is  unlikely,  there  was 
an  increase  of  36  tons  of  grass  from  2,500  tons  of  sewage— 
that  is,  one  ton  of  grass  for  each  70  tons  of  liquid.  The 
plant  was  not  exhausted  in  1867,  for  it  has  riven  another  cut- 
-ting  this  spring— namely,  on  the  12th  of  March ;  and  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  thick,  highstanding  crop,  again 
jreadyforthe  scythe.    A  plot  sown  in  February,  se waged  for 


the  first  time  in  April,  and  again  after  each  cutting,  yields  a 
first  cut  in  May,  four  or  five  more  crops  during  the  year,  and 
will  certainly  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  during  the  second  year; 
this  amounts  to  twelve  or  thirteen  crops,  averaging  about  9 
tons  each  per  acre,  or  a  total  in  two  years  of  100  to  120  tons 
of  grass  from  one  acre.  What  is  the  produce  worth  P  Some 
of  it  is  sold  on  the  ground  at  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  perch,  equal  to 
about  18s.  per  ton,  the  customer  cutting  and  carting  it  away. 
Some  is  mown  and  sold  loose  at  18s.  to  20s.  per  ton,  the  pur- 
chaser fetching  it ;  some  is  tied  in  bundles  and  delivered  in 
London  at  23s.  to  25s.  per  ton.  And  a  great  number  of  the 
cows,  feeding  upon  literally  nothing  else  but  this  ryegrass,  give 
daily  10  to  12  quarts  of  milk  a-piece,  worth  Is.  8d.  to  2s.,  for 
It  cwt.  of  grass.  Valuing  the  grass  at  18s.  per  ton,  Mr. 
Morton's  deduction  of  1  ton  of  grass  from  every  100  tons  of 
sewage  shows  the  liquid  to  be  worth  about  2±d.  per  ton  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Plot  III.,  one  ton  of  grass  at  18s.  for  70  tons 
of  sewage  makes  it  worth  about  3d.  per  ton.  The  result  is 
abundantly  satisfactory  ;  for  the  company  would  consider  itself 
well  paid  by  one  penny  for  each  ton  of  sewage  delivered  upon 
any  farm  lying  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  culvert.  Thus, 
40  to  50  tons  increased  yield  of  grass  per  acre,  worth  £36  to 
£45,  can  be  obtained  for  4^000  or  5,000  tons  of  sewage  cost- 
ing£17to£21. 

Whether  all  the  ryegrass  should  be  sown  in  early  spring, 
cut  for  two  years,  and  then  ploughed  up  in  late  autumn  for  a 
crop  of  "  bunching  greens,  of  wheat,  rye,  winter  oats,  or 
beans— or  whether  autumn-sowing,  winter-flooding,  cutting 
up  to  Christmas  (which  has  been  done),  getting  the  earliest 
possible  cutting  in  spring,  and  numerous  cuttings  during  only 
a  single  year,  leaving  the  plant  too  weak  to  do  well  for  a 
second  year,  be  the  more  practicable  course— is  a  matter  for 
experiment.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  hot- weather  growth  has  yielded 
16}  tons  in  five  weeks  after  mowing. 

The  other  cropping  now  under  sewage  comprises  five  acres 
of  wheat,  four  acres  of  rye,  two  acres  of  winter  oats,  one  acre 
of  cabbage  (a  splendid  crop,  to  be  succeeded  by  transplanted 
mangolds),  ten  acres  of  more  garden-like  crops,  and  eight  acres 
of  old  meadow.  The  garden  crops  include  two  acres  of 
flourishing  strawberries,  and  plots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  par- 
snips, Portuguese  onions,  flax,  ryo,  canarvseed,  mangolds,  red 
beet,  and  sugar-beet.  One  acre  of  this  field  was  dressed  with 
London  stable-dung  in  the  spring  of  1867;  drumhead  cab- 
bages were  planted  in  18-inch  rows,  with  alternate  rows  and 
alternate  plants  of  small  market  cabbages :  these  latter  were 
sold  for  £14  per  acre ;  the  drumheads  for  £10  per  acre — that 
is,  £24  worth  off  one  acre.  The  land  was  sown  with  rye  in 
October  at  a  cost  of  £2  for  tillage  and  seed.  On  January 
18th  of  this  present  year  it  had  300  tons  of  sewage;  on 
March  7th,  400  tons  more ;  and  the  forward  green  rye,  20 
inches  in  height,  is  now  sold  for  £10  the  acre,  the  purchaser 
cutting  and  carting  it  off.  This  piece  of  ground  will  be 
ploughed, -mangolds  dibbled  in  May,  some  1,200  tons  of  sewage 
applied  during  the  summer,  and  from  experience  of  the  crops 
on  other  plots,  the  yield  will  probably  be  40  tons  per  acre, 
readily  sold  in  heaps  on  the  land  at  20s.  per  ton.  A  plot  of 
wheat  last  year,  watered  three  times  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, yielded  at  the  rate  of  43  bushels  per  acre ;  whereas  con- 
tiguous and  precisely  similar  land,  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  minus  tne  sewage,  yielded  only  29  bushels  per  acre. 

The  results  certainly  prove  in  general  that  the  vield  of  many 
crops  beside  Italian  ryegrass  may  be  amazingly  increased,  for 
a  comparatively  small  outlay,  by  the  use  of  sewage ;  that  this 
very  diluted  fertilizer,  piocurable  for  Id.  per  ton,  is  actually 
worth  double  that  price  when  used  upon  Italian  ryegrass,  and 
that  fortunes  must  be  made  out  of  husbandry  which  doubles, 
trebles,  nay,  more  than  quadruples  the  ordinary  produce,  with 
a  return  of  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  example  is  convincing  enough  to  its  neighbours ; 
and  arrangements  are  already  being  made  for  supplying  the 
magic  sewage  to  several  of  the  surrounding  farmers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  practice  on  Lodge  Farm 
has  been  designed  to  show  a  profit  from  the  use  of  sewage, 
not  to  determine  how  large  a  quantity  can  be  disposed  of  upon 
a  certain  acreage  without  detriment  to  the  soil.  Ninety  acres 
here  utilize  about  one  400th  part  of  the  total  volume  of 
sewage  issued  at  Barking  Creek  outfall ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  36,000  acres  will  be  needed  for  consuming  the  North 

I  London  drainage.  Ninety  acres  form  the  irrigated  portion  of 
Lodge  Farm,  which  is  more  than  800  acres  in  extent ;  bat  it 
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does  not  follow  that  farms  ocoinying  an  acre  of  80,000  acres 
will  be  necessary  for  taking  400  times  the  amount  of  sewage 
applied  here.  On  Lodge  Farm  twice  the  quantity  actually 
used  would  have  done  no  harm;  it  would  only  have  been 
watted.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  at  all  about  providing 
enough  Round  as  a  filtering  and  deodorizing  bed  able  to  swal- 
low up  the  330,000  tons  of  sewage  which  the  company  will  be 
bound  to  receive  into  its  culvert  every  24>  hours.  The  corollary 
from  the  Lodge  farm  experiment  is  that  the  whole  might  be 
disposed  of  profitably.  More  tenacious  land  would  retain  a 
larger  share  of  the  fertilising  constituents  of  the  sewage;  and 
sheer  sand  may  be  saturated  with  the  filthly  liquid  till  it  bears 
good  root  crops  or  ryegrass,  yielding  12  up  to  30  tons  at  a 
swath,  repeated  every  fourth  or  fifth  week.  At  least  this  is 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  upon  a  trial  acre  of  the 
Maplin  Sand,  containing  88  per  cent,  or  silica  and  only  1  per 
eent.  of  clay.  Henee  were  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  winter 
flooding  of  meadows  or  the  saturating  enrichment  of  winter 
fallow,  thoujrh  the  chief  demand  for  the  sewage  will  always  be 
for  application  to  growing  crops.  Probably  the  company 
would  charge  season  prices,  raising  the  scale  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  cheapening  the  supply  in  winter ;  and  if  any 
limit  should  be  found  to  selling  ryegrass  at  18s.  per  ton,  or  to 
supplying  London  with  milk  at  present  prices,  tne  production 
of  Seef  at  the  commonly  calculated  rate  o£  say,  1{  stone  impe- 
rial from  every  ton  of  grass,  besides  the  cultivation  of  root  and 
other  crops,  would  leave  considerably  more  than  Id.  per  ton  as 
the  worth  of  the  sewage. 

The  market  for  the  sewage  should  be  sufficiently  extensive. 
Prom  Barking  Creek  outfalfthe  culvert  will  lead  the  sewage  by 
a  gentle  descent  for  three  miles  and  a-half  inland  to  Five 
Elms,  where  powerful  steam-pumps  are  to  give  a  lift  of  40ft. 
from  that  point  about  7,000  acres,  for  the  most  part  of  light 
gravelly  land  with  a  porous  subsoil,  can  be  reached  by  the 
natural  gravitation  of  the  sewage.  At  Upminster,  four  miles 
and  a-half  beyond  Five  Elms,  a  second  lift  of  30ft.  (the  two 
lifts  requiring  engines  of  twelve  hundred  horse-power)  will 
enable  the  sewage  to  run  14  miles  further  on  to  Pitsea ;  and 
the  culvert  completed  to  this  point,  22  miles  from  the  outfall, 
would  command 60,000  or  70,000  acres,  of  which  a  consider- 
able proportion  is  light  land,  with  an  open  subsoil,  in  a  low 
country  inhabited  by  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  forms,  and 
without  towns.  Still,  if  it  would  not  be  politic  for  the  whole 
scheme  to  depend  upon  a  fluctuating  demand  for  sewage  along 
the  line,  the  Lodge  Farm  experience  does  appear  to  warrant 
the  company  in  gradually  proceeding  to  irrigate  large  areas  of 
land  under  its  own  control.  The  company  has  a  succession  of 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  for  60  yean,  and  it  has 
nine  years  from  the  present  time  in  which  to  execute  the  works. 
But  if  the  Thames  is  to  be  sweetened  within  a  reasonable 
period,  if  all  public  and  private  sewerings  through  both  banks 
of  the  river  are  to  be  stopped,  if  the  formation  of  a  tar  in  the 


channel  at  Barking  outfall  is  to  be  prevented,  the  public  m 
concerned  in  accelerating  the  acquisition  of  that  profit  which 
the  sewage  is  proved  able  to  secure.— flaw*. 


THE  SEWAGE  FARM  AT  BASKING. 

TO  THE  IDIT0R  OP  TOT  TIMES. 

Sin,— The  only  correction  I  will  ask  you  to  make  In  the 
very  satisfactory  account  which  vou  have  given  of  the  Me- 
tropolis Sewage  Company's  experience  on  their  farm  at  Bark- 
ing  is  one  rather  oi  general  impression  than  of  detail.  If 
anyone  has  gathered  from  your  very  complimentary  report 
that  great  "practical  talent"  is  needed  for  the  direction sad 
superintendence  of  such  operations  as  have  been  so  sueeessfal 
at  Lodge  Farm,  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  a  sufficient  ounfy 
of  sewage  will  cover  a  multitude  of  agricultural  Un&dea 
The  economical  use  of  it  in  the  cultivation  of  seed  crops  is 
no  donbt  still  a  problem,  and  it  may  be  through  many  aeasaai 
of  expensive  experience  that  we  shall  ultimately  learn  how  to 
employ  a  sewage-created  fertility  with  certainty  and  wcaa 
in  the  growth  of  grain ;  bnt  for  all  green  and  soccnlent 
growth  nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  certain. 

I  have  to-day  been  over  Mr.  Blackburn's  farm  at  Alder- 
shott,  where  the  waste  and  drainage  of  a  population  of  about 
10,000  are  delivered  over  as  poor  a  sand,  I  believe,  as  etea 
the  Maplin,  at  Thames  mouth ;  and  there  the  water  is  carried, 
as  at  Barking,  in  surface  runnels,  along  either  ridge  lines  or 
channels  in  contour,  made  in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  wit; 
and  over  the  edges  of  these  channels  H  trickles  don  the 
slopes,  feeding  Italian  ryegrass,  or,  it  may  be,  cabbages  or 
potatoes,  on  its  way.  And  this  poor  silicious  sand  is  on  some 
of  Mr.  Blackburn's  fields  now  covered  with  as  fine  a  coat  of 
Italian  ryegrass  as  I  have  ever  seen,  even  on  soil  of  th*  richest 
natural  fertility  and  under  the  most  liberal  ordinary  manage* 
ment. 

There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  in  many  places  to  nuke  is 
certain  that,  for  mere  leaf  and  root  growth,  sewage  floro? 
over  natural  ot  artificial  alopes,  as  with  very  little  "  practical 
talent"  it  can  easily  be  made  to  do,  is  entirely  trustworthy  a 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  that  is  known.  An 
such  experiments  as  have  hitherto  been  made  with  it  in  w 
growth  of  wheat  make  it  very  probable  that,  properly  «• 
ministered,  it  will  be  at  least  as  useful  and  as  profitable  vim 
applied  to  a  grain  crop  as  it  certainly  is  when  vied  upon  a 
grass  crop. 

I  must  add  in  reference  to  the  present  satisfactory  conditio 
of  the  Barking  form,  which  your  reporter  has  rery  j*»7 

? raised,  that  the  credit  of  that  belongs  to  the  Hon.  Hear; 
etre,  who  has  had  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  eoapaty1 
operations  there  since  last  autumn. 

lam,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Harrou-QH-fa-HUi,  Jpril  15.      J.  Chalmem  Mono*. 


SEWAGE     ENGINEERING. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  utilization  of  sewage,  in  so  for 
as  its  direct  application  to  land  is  concerned,  has  made  only  a 
little  progress,  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  large  sums 
of  money  expended,  as  it  was  imagined,  with  the  view  of  further- 
ing that  object.  The  management  of  sewage,  its  utilization, 
and  its  application  as  a  fecundating  substance  to  the  soil, 
together  with  the  arrangement  of  the  various  and  complicated 
details  attending  the  process,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  novel 
branch  of  engineering,  and  one  of  which  we  really  have  but  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  it  opens  as  new  and  as  wide  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  professional  skill  and  ability  as  ever  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  engineer  at  the  introduction  of  railways.  There  are, 
however,  several  important  points  of  difference  to  be  noticed 
between  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  two  branches.  Railways,  like  Minerva  from  tne  brain 
of  Father  Jove,  sprang  at  once  into  full  commercial  existence ; 

a  had  no  youth,  no  infancy.  Companies  were  formed  and 
il  raised  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
nal  finance ;   the  most  extravagant  sums  were  paid  to 


hostile  proprietors,  and  an  inHtJMitial  opponent  could  tfwffljjjj 
his  own  terms.  Nor  was  all  this  reckless  and  i»F»^ 
liberality  confined  to  satisfying— we  might  say  G0,enBeTr|jjL 
whose  interests  and  opposition  might  prove  detrimental  to  v 
project  in  hand,  but  the  aame  generosity  WMesteB^r  :Ly 
those  in  any  manner  engaged  in  the  concern.  Men  who  ec*» 
scarcely  read  the  staff  received  per  dim  what  wonMaotK 
considered  a  fabulous  wage,  and  many  "assistants  **J 
their  level  for  the  first  time  upon  the  route  of  an  inteadtf  a» 
Contrast  this  with  sewage  engineering.  Hie  latter,  alter  narj 
rowly  escaping  strangulation  at  its  birth,  is  still  in  tw  an 
stages  of  a  protracted  infancy,  and  it  would  be  ilBP*s^L 
predict  the  period  of  its  arrival  at  maturity.  Bat  fee '**• 
paniea  are  created,  and  the  capital  required  for  its  derelopw» 
is  obtained  with  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  •  eompany  J!*K 
not  generally  applicable  to  sewage  engineering,  'wej »■? 
management  lies,  or  ought  to  lie,  with  the  corporate  authonw 
of  districts :  and  then,  instead  of  confiding  •^rtb«JS  i£ 
to  invest  their  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  fj^Hibk 
money  is  procured  by  what  to  many  is  the  most  object"** 
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method  possible— namely,  by  rates.  And  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  large  sums  raised  in  this  manner  have  been  literally 
wasted  on  abortive  projects  and  unproductive  schemes,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  forced  contributors  rebel  against  their  ob- 
ligations, and  murmur  at  the  misdirected  expenditure  which 
has  no  other  result  bat  to  prove  incontestably  the  incompetency 
of  those  in  whose  hands  the  scheme  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
placed. 

We  have  remarked  that  sewage  engineering  presents  a  wide 
field  to  the  profession ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  it  does  not  offer  (at  any  rate  to  a  portion 
of  the  profession)  an  equivalent  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices.   There  is  no  pity  to  be  expressed  for  local  boards,  or 
mercy  to  be  shown  when  they  involve  themselves  in  difficulties 
of  an  engineering  nature  owing  to  the  miserable  terms  they 
offer  for  professional  assistance.     A  town  close  to  London 
could  be  mentioned,  where  sewers  were  constructed  and  pipes 
laid,  the  levels  of  which  were  subsequently  discovered  to  be 
totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
system,  and  the  whole  of  which  had  to  be  reconstructed  and 
relaid.    The  mult  is  apparent,  the  culpable  party  easily  traced, 
but  the  onus  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  tne  authorities  who 
made  the  selection.    The  question  that  local  boards  ask  them- 
selves, when  about  to  appoint  a  resident  engineer  or  surveyor, 
is  not  What  is  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  services  of  an  able, 
experienced,  well-educated  man  P  but  What  can  we  get  a  man 
for  ?     Unfortunately,  the  constitution  of  local  boards  is  by  no 
means  the  best  for  deciding  respecting  the  qualifications,  either 
is  a  professional  or  other  sense,  of  a  candidate ;  and  to  judge 
from  the  wretched  stipend  attached  to  the  office,  a  foreman  of 
pipe-layexs  would  be  the  most  eligible  parti.    A  little  reflec- 
tion wUL  point  out  the  reason  why  sewage  engineering  is  in  a 
state  comparatively  so  backward,  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
sadden  vitality  diffused  in  its  locomotive  predecessor.    In  the 
one  money  was  to  be  made ;  prospects  of  enormous  dividends 
beguiled  the  shrewd  and  clever  as  well  as  the  simple  and  un- 
suspecting shareholder.     The  possession  of  a  certain  number 
of  snares  was  a  passport  to  wealth,  and  director  was  but  a 
synonymous  term  with  that  of  millionaire.     In  the  other  no 
Bunflar  allurements  are  held  out.     It  is  scarcely  yet  estab- 
lished that  any  sum  expended  will  recoup  itself,  and  conse- 
quently an  investment  is  looked  upon  almost  in  the  same  light 
as  a  forlorn  hope.     Nevertheless,  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  their  respective  degrees  of  importance :  and 
the  prominence  attached  to  the  former— one  which  probably 
will  never  be  accorded  to  the  latter — is  easily  explained  upon 
the  grounds  that  men,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little  attention  to 
questions  of  really  a  vital  nature.     Kail  way  engineering  was 
supposed  to  be  the  pioneer  of  fortune  and  wealth.    Sewage 
engineering  is  simply  a  matter  of  sanitary  regulation,  moral 
regime,  and  physical  hygiene.     Men  would  rather  sacrifice 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them, 
than  miss  the  bare  chance,  the  imaginary  contingency,  of 
doubling  their  capital. 

In  London  the  problem  of  setting  rid  of  the  accumulated 
aewage  of  more  than  three  millions  of  people  has  been  suc- 
cessfully solved,  but  not  a  step  has  been  gained  with  respect 
to  its  utilization.  The  same  statement  holds  good  for  several 
other  towns ;  and  if  we  except  the  everlasting  "  Craigentinny 
meadows,"  and  the  eternal  Croydon,  we  shall  find  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable a  result.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  instances 
that  the  principle  of  gravitation  can  he  rendered  available ; 
and  when  that  facility  is  afforded,  the  necessary  land  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  obtain,  not  merely  from  its  favourable 
E"  «  for  building  and  other  purposes,  but  from  the  fact 
soon  known  that  only  that  land  and  none  other  will 
the  principle  to  be  applied.  From  this  circumstance 
it  will  often  be  found  more  economical  to  employ  pumping  in 
localities  where  the  principle  of  gravitation  might  be  employed, 
solely  because  the  former  would  give  command  of  a  greater 
range  of  district,  and  allow  of  a  choice  in  the  land  to  he  irri- 
gated* There  is  one  point  of  similarity  between  railways  and 
sewage  irrigation  that  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Both 
have  their  opponents,  although  the  land  opposition  is  not  so 
virulent  in  tne  present  as  in  former  times.  The  great  foe  to 
aewage  irrigation  is  the  earth-closet,  or,  as  it  may  be  appro- 
priately termed,  the  portable  cesspool  system,  the  promoters  of 
which  rashly  conclude  that,  because  it  answers  tolerably  well- 


as  a  ujns  dUer?  in  fact— in  isolated  farm-houses  and  small 
out-lying  districts,  it  could  be  applied  successfully  to  large 
towns,  and  even  to  the  metropolis  itself.  We  pity  any  corpo- 
ration that  commits  itself  to  the  system,  and  requires  the  first 
desideratum  in  dealing  with  sewage,  which  is  to  remove  it 
iuBtanter,  effectually  and  thoroughly,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  dwellings.  Any  receptacle  that  permits  excremen- 
titious  deposits  to  remain  in  it,  no  matter  for  how  short  a 
period,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  cesspool,  whether  the 
name  of  earth-closets,  reservoir,  commode,  or  any  other  name 
be  given  to  it  with  a  view  of  concealing  its  true  character. 

An  example  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage  worthy  of  the  name 
is  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  town  of  Norwich,  the  corpora- 
tion of  which  have  wisely  refused  to  adopt,  or  even  countenance 
any  other  principle  of  utilisation  than  that  of  irrigation.  Con- 
sidering that  the  present  population  of  the  town  numbers 
somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  it 
is  quite  time  that  the  matter  should  be  actively  taken  in  hand. 
With  this  object,  about  12,000  acres  of  land  have  been  en- 
gaged, which  will  permit  of  the  process  of  sewage  irrigation 
being  thoroughly  tested  upon  an  adequate  scale,  and  the  result 
will  tend  to  solve,  one  way  or  the  other,  this  great  national 
problem.  It  is  of  course  not  intended  to  irrigate  all  the  fields 
at  once,  as  is  apparent  from  the  disproportion  of  area  to  the 
population.  The  range  of  or  the  ratio  between  the  two  items 
may  be  considered  as  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  to  the  acre,  and  the  first  of  these  numbers  is  that 
recommended  by  the  Sewage  Commission  as  effecting  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  fertilising  medium.  Generally 
this  rule  is  not  adhered  to,  and  there  are  instances  when  ten 
times  that  amount  and  more  is  apportioned  to  the  unit  of  area. 
It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  after  mentioning  the 
quantity  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation,  that  pump- 
ing was  found  to  be  indispensable,  and  contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  erection  of  engine-house  and  machinery  amounting  to 
nearly  £14,000,  and  the  main  and  pipes  include  a  sum  of 
£4,000  in  addition.  The  excavation  is  of  a  very  heavy  charac- 
ter, averaging  about  30ft.  in  depth.  There  is  also  a  long 
length  where  the  depth  from  the  bottom  of  the  invert  to  the 
surface  of  the  pound  is  between  60ft.  and  70ft.,  and  the 
maximum  depth  is  83ft.  between  the  same  points. 

To  predict  the  success  of  any  scheme  or  project  upon  a  large 
scale,  simply  because  it  has  been  attended  with  advantageous 
results  when  tested  on  a  smaller,  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
to  be  a  false  conclusion  in  numerous  other  matters  than  sewage 
engineering.  The  converse  of  the  argument  is  also  true,  and 
it  would  be  illogical  to  assert  that  sewage  irrigation  upon  a 
large  scale  may  not  be  vet  a  remunerative  investment  for 
capital,  although  it  has  failed  in  the  case  of  many  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  with  populations  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
people.  Similarly  to  farming,  sewage  irrigation  requires  to  be 
applied  upon  a  huge  scale,  in  order .  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of 
success ;  and  it  is  not  until  examples  of  magnitude  and  im- 
portance are  before  us  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  its  real  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  finally  decide  upon  one 
general  plan  or  system  which  would  merely  require  the  usual 
modifications  to  be  adapted  to  any  given  locality  or  district— 


BEDFORD  POLITICS.— For  some  time  past  the  Con* 
servative  party  has  reckoned  on  having  as  one  of  its  repre* 
sentatives  for  this  borough  Mr.  James  Howard,  so  well-known 
to  the  agricultural  and  engineering  world,  and  last  year  pre- 
sented a  requisition,  numerously  signed,  calling  on  him  to 
stand  as  a  candidate.  Mr.  Howard,  though  a  traditional 
Tory,  declined  the  invitation;  among  other  reasons,  on  the 
ground  that  his  views  on  many  important  political  topics  wet* 
much  in  advance  of  those  avowed  by  the  party.  Notwith- 
standing this  reply,  it  was  generally  hoped  that  Mr.  Howard's 
scruples  would  be  overcome.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case) 
however,  the  subsequent  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
has  determined  Mr.  Howard  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
Conservative  party  and  to  join  the  Liberal  ranks,— jftr^f 
Telegraph, 
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SALE    OF    THE    MILCOTE    SHOBTHORSS, 


The  dispersion  of  a  herd  for  the  third  time  took  place 
at  the  farm  of  the  well-known  and  successful  breeder, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Adkins,on  Wednesday, March  25.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  company  one  of  the 
largest  got  together  for  some  time.  If  the  number  of 
local  visitors  is  a  criterion  of  the  respect  in  which  Mr. 
Adkins  is  held  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  then  indeed  is 
he  greatly  respected.  No  one  can  go  to  Milcote,  and 
see  the  stock  and  its  management,  and  the  beautiful  con- 
dition of  the  land,  without  knowing  that  Mr.  Adkins 
must  be  a  "  man  of  mark"  about  home.  As  a  shorthorn 
fancier  he  has  now  during  rather  a  long  experience  been 
a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  blood,  which 
appears  to  be  still  rising  in  public  estimation — at  least,  to 
judge  from  the  prices  realised  at  recent  sales.  The  cows 
and  heifers  were  in  very  nice  condition — perhaps  the  old 
cows  might  have  been  better  a  little  less  fat ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  animals  looked  in  a  healthy,  blooming 
state.  The  younger  bulls  were  hardly  up  to  the  mark 
for  Mr.  Adkins'  interest ;  but  they  looked  better  in  the 
ring  than  in  their  sheds,  and  will  doubtless  improve  in 
the  hands  of  their  purchasers.  Among  the  numerous 
company,  which  was  computed  at  over  a  thousand,  there 
were  present — Messrs.  Tracey,  Clayden,  Cheney,  Fawcett 
(Scaieby  Castle),  Leney,  J.  P.  Foster,  Downing,  Sheldon, 
Sartoris,  Beauford,  C.  Howard,  Torr,  M'Intosh,  Rich,  J. 
K.  Fowler,  Woodward,  Graham  (2),  Seville,  Adcock, 
Gandern,  Adkins,  O.  Garne,  M.  Savidge,  Stye,  Rand, 
Lythall  (2),  How,  Winnall  (2),  C.  Randall,  T.  Horiey, 
Baldwin,  Tait  for  Her  Majesty,  Culshaw  for  Col.  Towne- 
ley,  Finlay  Duu  for  Sir  6.  Philips,  Boyd,  and  the  agent 
of  Lord  Feversham. 

The  luncheon  being  concluded,  Mr.  Strafford  at  about 
half-past  one  mounted  the  rostrum,  where,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  he  stated  as  his  belief  that  Mr.  [Adkins 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  "as  great  a  man 
in  his  line  as  the  one  lying  in  yonder  churchyard,"  point* 
ing  in  the  direction  of  Stratford -on- Avon ! 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  prices  annexed,  the  Sweethearts, 
Charmers,  and  Florets — numbering  26  in  all— of  Sir  Charles 
Knightley's  strain,  were  most  in  request,  and  fetched  the 
highest  prices,  with  the  exception  of  Princess,  a  cow  bred 
at  Wolviston,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  the  famous 
Belvedere  (1706).  The  first  lot  was  Sweetheart  2nd, 
now  in  her  17th  year ;  and  the  old  cow,  daily  expected  to 
calve,  bears  her  age  well,  and  walked  as  gaily  as  possible 
in  the  ring.  This  remarkable  animal  has  been  sold  three 
times— in  1860  at  Milcote  for  70  gs.,  in  1864  at  Clifton 
Pastures  for  50  gs.,  and  again  the  other  day  at  her  ori- 
ginal price/  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  purchased  her  for  Sir  G. 
Philips.  The  cow  Princess,  just  alluded  to,  is  said  to 
have  been  badly  reared  as  a  calf;  she  is  rather  small,  on 
short  legs,  of  good  hair  and  touch,  but  with  somewhat  up- 
right shoulders,  though  still  exceedingly  stylish  in  her  ap- 
pearance ;  while  she  was  introduced  bv  the  auctioneer  as 
"  one  of  the  best-bred  Shorthorns  in  England."  After  a 
closecontest  between  Mr.  Boyd  on  the  part  of  Mr.M'lntosh, 
and  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Gaddesby,  she  was  knocked  down, 
amid  the  cheering  of  the  company,  to  the  latter  for  846 
guineas.  Mr.  M'Intosh  comforted  himself  by  purchasing 
Science,  a  good  two-year-old—a  sort  which  has  done  so 
well  at  Havering — and  one  nicely  adapted  for  the  recently- 
purchased  American  bull  Duke  of  Geneva  3rd.  Concord 
finds  her  way  to  Towneley ;  she  was  put  up  at  50  gs. 
and  soon  reached  80,  when  Culshaw  for  the  first  time  said 


"one,"  and  ultimately  secured  her  at  90  gs.  Mr. Tut, 
for  her  Majesty,  after  some  sharp  competition,  obtained 
Floret  and  Honesty  for  70  and  81  guineas.  Theteaai. 
mals  will  cut  a  good  figure  even  in  the  Home  Fsrk.  Mr. 
J.  K.  Fowler,  true  to  his  love  of  the  Knightley  sort,  tab 
to  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  Seraph,  a  cow  of  nice  character, 
but  a  little  hard  in  the  touch ;  as  also  s  premising  yonag 
bull,  Hardicanute,  of  the  Floret  tribe.  Mr.  R,  D.  Dana, 
of  Mere  Old  Hall,  who  had  his  representative  it  the  ale, 
has  Harmony,  a  rare  cow  of  good  quality,  at  90  gs. 
Harebell,  a  great  good  cow  by  Captain  Gnnter's  4th  Dike 
of  Thorndale,  goes  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Brailes,  at  120  p.; 
while  Songstress,  of  the  Sweetheart  family,  a  grand  one 
with  a  bag  like  filling  the  pail,  goes  to  RnehdeoM 
where  Mr.  Sartoris  is  starting  a  new  herd.  Mr.  Adeoeb 
from  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  is  a  loTer  of  Bats 
and  Knightley ,  purchased  Heartsease,  a  cow  of  great  lab- 
stance.  Lord  Feversham,  it  appears,  intends  to  foBot 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  have  some  of  the 
right  blood,  as  Hollyhock,  a  good  sort  of  heifer  of  the 
Floret  tribe,  fell  to  his  agent's  bidding,  and  treveU  North, 
for  60  guineas.  Mr.  Leney,  full  of  "  Kentish  fire,"  to  act 
to  be  denied  Maryland  and  Spangle  at  90  and  160  mm 
each.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  last  animals  Sir  Oarfe 
Knightley  bred,  and  she  was  bought  by  Mr.  Adkios  at 
the  last  Fawsley  sale  j  but  having  been  badly  reared,  the 
has  not  much  "hand" ;  while  Mr.  Leney,  withhislarp 
choice  of  Bates'  bulls,  will  soon  put  that  right.  Spaagkiia 
good  heifer  with  well  sprung  ribs,  though  her  tones  might 
also  be  a  little  better ;  she  will,  however,  cat  a  good  figare 
in  the  numerous  and  valuable  herd  of  her  new  owner.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  of  Scaieby  Castle,  bouprht  Sympathy,  Diana,  end 
Constancy.  There  was  a  very  sharn  competition  for  these 
beautiful  heifers.  Diana  is  from  Edith,  the  cow  Mr.  Ad- 
kins retains,  and,  like  Sympathy  is  a  heifer  of  t«j  fiae 
character.  Constancy,  by  Lord  Penrhyn's  8rd  Doted 
Geneva,  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  herd,  snd  Caaba*. 
who  had  already  secured  her  dam,  was  very  hard  to  beat; 
but  she  goes  still  farther  north  than  her  mother.  Mr.  Se- 
ville who  is  establishing  a  herd  at  Ingthorp,  wsa  fortawte 
in  securing  Frailty,  of  the  Frill  tribe,  a  good  atjliah  haw, 
and  cheap  at  50  guineas,  as  also  Heliotrope,  of  the  Horet 
family,  a  very  promising  heifer,  for  65  guineas.  Iatw* 
one,  especially,  Mr.  Seville  will  find  he  has  boaght  the 
right  sort.  The  bull  which  commanded  all  attention  was 
Patrician,  a  son  of  the  highest  priced  cow,  Princess.  He 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  bulls  seen  out  for  man;  a  cty, 
for  he  has  great  substance,  good  top,  deep  girth,  rare  tows 
and  hair,  and  good  thighs ;  is  of  masculine  appearance,  aa* 
altogether  a  stylish  animal,  possessing,  beyond  all  these 
essential  qualifications,  a  sweet  temper.  Fnragoo,  v*> 
out  of  Princess,  by  Sir  G.  Philips'  Barleycorn  the  Young* 
found  a  purchaser  in  Mr.  Corbett  for  100  guioeea.  H* 
present  appearances  are  against  him ;  bnt  with  each  apt* 
rentage,  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  growing  into  a  woa 
animal.  Spectre,  another  bull,  was  purchased  by jw. 
Charles  Howard  for  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Bead,  M.P.  for  >f 
folk ;  and  a  very  growing,  improving  calf  he  is,  of  «w 
hair  and  quality ;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  u 
was  purchased  for  the  "  Farmers'  Member,"  conttderaW 
cheering  broke  out.  The  bull  calf  of  Princess,  oUJ 
in  January  last,  was  purchased  by  Sir  G.  Phiffipe.  » 
Adkins,  with  the  permission  of  the  company,  retaow 
Edith,  a  good  big  cow,  and  Lot  8  of  the  bulla,  ai  rm 
commencement  of  "another  herd'*;  and  it  »  W » * 
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hoped  he  may  have  Ids  health  to  establish  one  as  good  as 
that  just  dispersed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices 
and  purchasers,  with  the  averages. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Sweetheart  2nd,  white,  calved  December  27, 1851 ;  by  Earl  of 

Dublin  (10178),  out  of  Sweetheart  by  Accordion  (5708)— 

Sir  G.  Philips,  70  gs. 
Concord,  white,  calved  September  1, 1857 ;  by  Londonderry 

(13169),  out  of  Charmer  3rd  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178)— 

CoL  Townelej,  90  gs. 
Goodness,  red  and  white,  calved  October  13, 1858 ;  by  Lord 

Hardinge  (13193).  out  of  Beauty  2nd  by  Revolution  (10713) 

—Rev.  C.  W.  Holbech,  46  gs. 
Frippery,  red  and  white,  calved  December  27, 1858 ;  by  Mame- 
luke (13289),  out  of  Young  Frill  by  Bronghton  Hero  (6811) 

—Mr.  J.  Fawcett,  Scaleby,  51  gs. 
Floret,  red  and  white,  calved  January  27, 1859 ;  by  Douglas 

(12714),  out  of  Florimel  by  Duke  of  Cambridge  (12742)— 

Mr.  Tait,  for  the  Queen,  70  gs. 
Princess,  roan,  calved  September  15, 1860 ;  by  General  Have- 
lock  (17952),  out  of  Countess  by  Earl  of  Chatham  (10176) 

—Mr.  E.  H.  Cheney,  Gaddesby,  Melton,  345  gs. 
Alice,  red  and  white,  calved  March  11, 1859 ;  by  Wisetonian 

(17244),  out  of  Acorn  by  Magician  2nd  (10486)— Mr.  W. 

Wiggin,  31  gs. 
Seraph,  white,  calved  September  23,  1860;  by  Londonderry 

(13169),  out  of  Sunshine  by  Mameluke  (13289)— Mr.  J. 

K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  65  gs. 
Harmony,  red  and   white,  calved  November  2,  1861 ;  by 

Cherry  Duke  3rd  (15763),  out  of  Floret  by  Douglas  (12714) 

— Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  90  gs. 
Sorceress,   roan,   calved  January   22,   1862;    by  Mocassin 

(13406),  out  of  Syren  by  Amiens  (14096)— Sir  G.  Philips, 

60  gs. 
Harebell,  red  and  white,  calved  November  16, 1862 ;  byFourth 

Duke  of  Thorndale  (17750),  out  of  Floret  by  Douglas 

(12714)— Mr.  W.  J.  Sheldon,  120  gs. 
Songstress,  roan,  calved  November  19,  1862 ;  by  Challenger 

(17521),  out  of  Seraph  by  Londonderry  (13169)— Mr.  F. 

Sartoris,  110  gs. 
Heartsease,   red,   calved   November  4,    1863;  by  Chanter 

(19423),  out  of  Floret  by  Douglas  (12714)— Mr.  W.  Ad- 

ooek,  Farndish,  85  gs. 
Edith,  white,  calved  October  11, 1863 :  by  Mocassin  (18406), 

out  of  Eva  by  Amiens  (14095) — Reserved  by  leave. 
Honesty,  roan,  calved  April  9,  1864;  by  Chanter  (19423), 

out  of  Harmony  by  Cherry  Duke  3rd  (15763)— Mr.  Tait, 

for  the  Queen,  81  gs. 
Hollyhock,  red  and  white,  calved  October  2, 1864 ;  by  Chanter 

(19424),  out  of  Floret  by  Douglas  (12714)— Lord  Fever- 

sham,  68  gs. 
Fancy,  red  and  white,  calved  January  18, 1863 ;  by  Chanter 

(19423)),  out  of    Feathers  by  Combatant  (15788)— Mr. 

Gerard  Barton,  Norfolk,  43  gs. 
Maryland,  white,  calved  October  13,  1864 ;  by  Boll's  Run 

(19368),  out  of  Alabama  by  Mameluke  (13289)— Mr.  F. 

Lcney,  Kent,  90  gs. 
Sympathy,  white,  calved  April  2, 1865 ;  by  Chanter  (19423), 

out  of  Sweetheart  2nd  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178)— Mr.  J. 

Fawcett,  125  gs. 
Frailty,   roan,    calved   May   18,   1865;   by  Barleycorn  the 

Younger  (21209),  out  of  Fancy  by  Chanter  (19123)— Mr.  G. 

Saville,  Ingthorpe,  50  gs. 
Amaranth,  red  and  white,  calved   September  11,  1865 ;  by 

Chanter  (19423),  out  of  Alice  by  Wisetonian  (17244)— Mr. 

W.  Baldwin,  48  gs. 
Spangle,  roan,  calved  November  6, 1865 ;  by  Chanter  (19423), 

oat  of  Seraph  by  Londonderry  (13169)— Mr.  F.  Lcney, 

1GO  gs. 
Diamond  5th,  light  roan,  calved  March  4, 1866 ;  by  Grand 

Monarch  2nd  (19887),  out  of  Diamond  by  The  General 

(13856)— Mr.  A.  Dangar,  for  Australia,  40  gs. 
Hopeful,  red  and  white,  calved  April  1,  1866 ;  by  Chanter 

(19428),  ont  of  Harmony  by  Cherry  Duke  3rd  (15768)— 

Mr.  B.  Sneyd,  Kede,  85  gs. 
Gipsy,  light  roan,  calved  March  10, 1866 ;  by  Grand  Monarch 


2nd  (19887),  ont  of  Carnation  by  Saracen  (15237)— Mr. 

Price,  M.P.,  Gloucestershire,  32  gs. 
Diana,  white,  calved  April  1, 1866 ;  by  Potentate  (22537),  out 

of  Edith  by  Mocassin  (18406)— Mr.  J.  Fawcet,  Scaleby, 

120  gs. 
Science,  roan,  calved  April  2, 1866 ;  by  Chanter  (19423),  out 

of  Sweetheart  2nd  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178)— Mr.  D. 

M'Intosh,  Essex,  90  gs. 
Fidelity,  red  and  white,  calved  May  2,  1866 ;  by  Chanter 

(19423)  out  of  Frippery  by  Mameluke  (13289)— Mr.  A. 

Danger,  51  gs. 
Aurora,  roan,  calved  July  11,  1866 ;  by  Chanter  (19423),  out 

of  Alice  by  Wisetonian  (17244)— Col.  Lindsay,  37  gs. 
Dido,  white,  calved  February  20, 1867 ;  by  Potentate  (22537), 

out  of  Edith  by  Mocassin  (18406)— Mr.  Canning,  50  gs. 
Heliotrope,  roan,  calved  July  20, 1867 ;  by  Potentate  (22537), 

out  of  Heartsease  by  Chanter  (19423)— Mr.  G.  Saville, 

65  gs. 
Constancy,  red  roan,  calved  September  14, 1867 ;  by  Third  Duke 

of   Geneva    (21592),   out  of  Concord  by  Londonderry 

(13169)— Mr.  J.  Fawcett,  140  gs. 

BULLS. 

Coronet  (23261),  white,  calved  October  18, 1865 ;  by  Chanter 

"7423),  out  of  Concord  by  Londonderry  (13169)— Mr.  J. 
White,  41  gs. 
Patrician   (24728),   roan,  calved  November  10,   1865;  by 

Chanter  (19423),  out  of  Princess   by  General  Havelock 

(17952)— Mr.  G.  M.  Tracy,  170  gs. 
Monitor    (24615),   white,   calved  November  20,  1866;  by 

Countryman    (21500),  out   of  Maryland  by  Bull's  Run 

(19368)— passed. 
Paragon  (24?22),  rich  roan,  calved  November  20, 1866 ;  by 

Barleycorn  the  Younger  (21209),  out  of  Princess  by  Ge- 
neral Havelock  (17952)— Mr.  Cottrell  Corbett,  100  gs. 
Sweet  William,  white,  calved  March  5, 1867 ;  by  Potentate 

(22537),  out  of  Sweetheart  2nd  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178) 

— Mr.  j.H.Pearce,46gs. 
Hardicanute,  red  roan,  calved  April  26,  1867 ;  by  Potentate 

(22537),  out  of  Harmony  by  Cherry  Duke  3rd  (15763)— 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  55  gs. 
Spectre,  roan,  calved  August  15, 1867 ;  by  Patrician  (24728), 

out  of  Sorceress  by  Mocassin  (18406)  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 

M.P.-4£gs. 
Adamant,  roan,  calved  July  30, 1867 ;  by  Potentate  (22537), 

out  of  Alice,  by  Wisetonian  (17244)— Mr.  D.  G.  Round, 

24  gs. 
Hospitality,  roan,  calved  August  20,  1867;   by  Potentate 

(22537),  out  of  Harebell  by  4th  Duke  of  Thorndale  (17750) 

— Lord  Feversham,  50  gs. 
Harold,  roan,  calved  October  7, 1867 ;  by  Potentate  (22587), 

out  of  Hollyhock  by  Chanter  (19423)— Mr.  M.  Savidge, 

34gs. 
Freebooter,   roan,  calved   October  2,   1867;  by   Patrician 

(24728),  out  of  Frailty  by  Barleycorn  the  Younger  (21209) 

—Mr.  Jordan,  26  gs. 
Merrimac,  white,  calved   October   28,  1867;  by   Patrician 

(24728),  out  of  Maryland  by   Bull's  Run  (19368)— Mr. 

Walton,  22  gs. 
Senator,   white,   calved   October  28,    1867;   by  Patrician 

(24728),  out  of  Sympathy  by  Chanter  (19423)— Lord  An- 
glesey, 40  gs. 
Hilarity,   roan,   calved   December   2,  1867;  by   Potentate 

(22537),  out  of  Floret  by  Douglas  (12714)— Rev.  G.  War- 

rener,  41  gs. 
President,  roan,  calved  January  4,  1868 ;  by  Third  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21592),  out  of  Princess  by   General  Havelock 

(17952)— Sir  G.  Philips,  65  gs. 

EXTRA  BULLS. 

Diogenes,  roan,  calved  February  25,  1868;  by   Patrician 

(&728),  out  of  Edith  by  Mocassin  (18406)— Mr.  Steel, 

26  gs. 
Damon,  white,  calved  February   25,   1868;   by   Patrician 

(24728),  out  of  Edith  by  Mocassin  (18406)— Mr.  Deuch- 

field,  18  gs. 
Serenader,  roan,  calved  March  13, 1868 ;  by  Patrician  (24728), 

out  of  Songstress  by  Challenger  (17521)— Mr.  Fisher,  31  gs. 
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TOT  FABMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


SUMXA&T.  £      s.    d. 

31  Cows  averaged  £88  6s.  8d.  =  2,738    8    0 
17  Bulls      „        £51  6s.  6d.  =    872  11    0 


Total £3,610  19    0 

Average  of  48  heads , 75    4    6 


11  Sweethearts  averaged 

3  Charmers 

12  Florets 
6  Frills 

4  Princesses 
4  Alices 

4  Ediths 

5  odd  lots 
14  Sylphs 


80  1  10 
04  17  0 
73  17 
46  8 
178  10 
36  15 
56  3 
48  6 
83  5 


SALE  OF  THE  THORNINGTON  HERD  OF 
SHORTHORNS. 

This  herd  of  Shorthorns,  whose  foundation  dates  back  nearly 
a  century,  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  at  Thornington,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Bowmont  Water,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Cornhill  Station.  The  cows  and  heifers,  thirty-two  in  all, 
realized  altogether  £l,110.18s.,  or  an  average  of  £34 14s.  4d. 
per  head.  Seventeen  bull  made  £563  10s.,  or  an  average  of 
£33  8s.  6d.  per  head.    Mr.  Donkin  acted  as  auctioneer, 

COWS  AND    HEIFERS. 

Peeress  2nd,  red,  calved  March  3.  1855,  by  Young  Duke  of 
Oxford—Mr.  Turnbnll,  Cresswell,  88  gs. 

Waterwitch  5th,  red  and  white,  calved  February  4, 1856,  by 
Young  Duke  of  Oxford— Mr.  Laycock,  of  Gosforth,  81  gs. 

Waterwitch  7th,  red  and  white,  calved  March  13,  1857,  by 
Young  Duke  of  Oxford— Mr.  Mathison,  Moneylaws,  22  gs. 

Waterwitch  8th,  roan,  calved  March  13,  1860,  by  Havelock— 
Mr.  Laycock,  40  gs. 

Waterwitch  13th,  roan,  calved  February  13, 1881,  by  Have- 
lock— Mr.  Laycock,  28  gs. 

Waterwitch  14th,  white,  calved  May  28, 1862,  by  Havelock— 
Mr.  Thomson  Caverhead,  26  gs. 

Waterwitch  15th,  roan,  calved  March  2, 1863,  by  Field  Mar- 
shal—Mr. Laycock,  27  gs. 

Peeress  3rd,  calved  January  20, 1863,  by  Field  Marshal— Mr. 
Grev,  Dilston,  70  gs. 

Flora  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  3, 1863,  by  Field  Marshal 
—Mr.  Ruddock,  Berwick,  35  gs. 

Waterwitch  16th,  calved  March  2,  1863,  by  Field  Marshal- 
Mr.  Euddock,  31  gs. 

Waterwitch  17th,  roan,  calved  April  5, 1868,  by  Field  Marshal 
—Mr.  Bell,  Linton,  30  gs. 

Peeress  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  28,  1864,  by  Field 
Marshal— Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Woodhorn,  46  gs. 

Flora  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  18, 1864,  by  Field  Marshal 
—Mr.  Grey,  Dilston,  51  gs. 

Waterwitch  18th,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  22, 1864,  by  Field 
Marshal—- Mr.  Grey,  57  gs. 

Waterwitch  19th,  roan,  calved  March  20, 1864,by  Field  Marshal 
— Mr.  Grey,  30  gs. 

Waterwitch  20th,  roan,  calved  March  2, 1864,  by  Field  Marshal 
—Mr.  Ruddock,  80  gs. 

Waterwitch  21  st,  roan,  calved  March  30, 1864,  by  Field  Marshal 
— Mr.  Grey,  41  gs. 

Waterwitch  22nd,  roan,  calved  April  12, 1864,  by  Field  Marshal 
—Mr.  Tumbull,  Tiptoe,  26  gs. 

Waterwitch  28rd,  white,  calved  January  11, 1865,  by  Captain 
Marshall — Mr.  Dinning,  Adderstone,  31  gs. 

Peeress  6th,  red,  calved  April  8,  1865,  by  Captain  Marshall- 
Mr.  Davidson,  Longbank,  Alnwick,  40  gs. 

Beauty  5th,  white,  calved  May  8,1866,  by  Captain  Marshall 
—Mr.  Howie,  Howtle,  27  gs. 

Waterwitch  25th,  red,  calved  January  28,  1866,  by  Captain 
Marshall— Mr.  Grey,  41  gs. 

Waterwitch  26th,  roan,  calved  Feb.  20, 1866,  by  Capt.  Marshall 
—Mr.  Johnstone,  Addrestone,  24  gs. 

"nT^  IIS^x0*1^  Mareh  *»  1866»  *>y  Captain 
Marshall— Mr,  J.  C.  Langlands,  Old  Bewick,  22  gs. 


Peeress  0%  red,  calved  April  4, 1886,  by  Crntais  Hnhill- 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  Blagdon,  Newcastle,  38  gs. 
Duchess  3rd,  red,  calved  26,  1866,  by  Captain  ManaftB-ft. 

W.  B.Wilson,  38  gs. 
Waterwitch  29th,  roan,  calved  April  4, 1866,  by  Captsii 

Marshall— Mr.  Borthwick,  Mindrum,  27  gs. 
Waterwitch  30th,  roan,  calved  April  21,  1866,  by  Cabin 

Marshall— Not  sold. 
Waterwitch  31st,  roan,  calved  Feb.  3, 1866,  by  Adolplms-Mi. 

W.B.  Wilson,  16  gs. 
Waterwitch  32nd,  roan,  calved  Feb.  1867,byAdolphs-Mi. 

T arnbull,  Cresswell,  7  gs. 
Waterwitch,  38rd,  roan,  calved  Feb.  14, 1887,  by  Adolpha- 

Mr.  Langlands,  13  gs. 
Waterwitch  34th,  red  and  white,  calved  March  10,  1867,1? 

Knight  of  Hawkhill— Mx.  Howie,  15  gs. 
Peeress  7th,  red  and  white,  calved  April  12, 1867,  by  Knight  of 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Wilson,  Woodhorn,  22  gs. 


Knight  of  Hawkhill,  ied  and  white,  calved  Jane,  1865,  bed 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  Hawkhill,;  got  by  FsMonsito-Mr. 

Dinning,  30  gs. 
Glacier,  white,  calved  January  6, 1866,  by  Captain  MiribH- 

Mr.  Ruddock,  26  gs. 
Conrade,  roan,  calved  March  24. 1866,  by  Captain  MinlaB- 

Mr.  Ruddock,  20  gs. 
Antonia,  red,  calved  March  26, 1866,  by  Captain  Marsbfl- 

Mr.  Thompson,  Paston,  27  gs. 
Orlando,  white,  calved  May  4, 1866,  by  Captain  Manhafl-Hr. 

Grey,  34  gs. 
Jacques,  roan,  calved  February  5,1867,  by  lionel-Mr.  Ten- 
bull,  Budle,  25  gs. 
Falstaff,  roan,  calved  February  7, 1867,  by  Lionel— Mr.  Ije, 

Mindrum  Mill,  31  gs. 
Sampson,  red  and  white,  calved  January  SO,  1867,  by  Ad#c 

—Mr.  Ross,  Newton  Lees,  31  gs. 
Don.  Juan,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  28, 1867,  by  &#* rf 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Smith,  MeUangton,  19  gs. 
Duke,  roan,  calved  March  17, 1867,  by  Knight  of  flawtoiB- 

Mr.  Longlands,  36  gs. 
Foundling,  red  and  white,  calved  April  19, 1867,  by  Knight  a 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Dove,  Eccles,  81  gs. 
North  Star,  red,  calved  March  20,  1867,  by  Knight  of  Hiwl- 

hill— Lord  Durham,  32  gs. 
Dromio,  red,  calved  April  27, 1867,  by  Knight  of  HawkE*- 

Mr.  Wilson,  Blagdon,  49  gs.  , 

Marquis,  red  and  white,  calved  March  1, 1687,  by  Kaigat« 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Grey,  Dilston,  31  gs.  ,    , 

Count,  red  and  white,  calved  March  8,  1867,  by  Knight  of 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Howie,  Detchant,  38  gs.  t  .„ 

Bassanio,  red,  calved  April  23, 1867,  by  Knight  of  Hswkhi- 

Mr.  Laing,  Boston,  42  gs.  . 

Romeo,  red  and  white,  calved  March  25,  1867,  by  W^ 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Howie,  Howtle,  35  gs. 

HEIHBK  CALVZS. 

Peeress  8th,  red  and  white,  calved  January  20, 1868,byKn$} 
of  Hawkhill— Mr.  Wilson,  Woodhorn,  10  as.      _  . ,, , 

Waterwitch  35th,  roan,  calved  February  20, 1868,by  W« 
Hawkhill— Mr.  Dinning,  3  gs. 

Peeress  9th,  red,  calved  March  8, 1868,  by  Knight  of  &»■ 
hill— Mr.  Wilson,  Woodhorn,  8*  gs. 

BULL  CJLLVM. 

Moslem,  red  and  white,  calved  February  2, 1868,  by  Kaigh*  d 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Tnrnbull,  Tiptoe*  5  gs.  lL -, 

AId,  red,  calved  February  12, 1868,  by  Knight  of  HawkhiU- 

Mr.  Howie,  Howtle,  9  gs.  ,*•■!* 

The  Page,  red  and  white,  calved  February  13, 1868,  by  W* 

of  Hawkhill— Mr.  Borthwick,  Kilham,  4  gs.       „  .. ,  rf 
Tasso,  red  and  white,  calved  February  26, 1 868,  by  Wg*  ® 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Elliot,  Weltwoodhfll,  5  gs.  arSmJk 

Harold,  roan,  calved  February  27, 1868,  by  Knight  of  HW" 

hill— Mr.  Reid,  HethpooL  6  gs.  . .  j 

Bertram,  red  and  white,  calved llareh  5,  1868,  by  KnigW  « 

Hawkhill— Mr.  Black,  Grindon,  tt  as.  m„  , .  1P 

Batdiff,  red,  calved  March  10, 1868,  by  Knight  of  Hs*^ 
—Mr.  Short,  Humbledon,  4£  go. 
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SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  AT  SITTYTON 

The  Messrs.  Cruickahank,  Sittyton,  have  just  offered  a  large 
number  of  young  bulls  and  heifers.  The  Messrs.  Cruick- 
shank's  farms,  four  in  nnmber — Sittyton,  Clyne,  TJdny,  and 
Longride— with  a  total  acreage  of  between  800  and  900,  hare 
the  largest  herd  of  Shorthorns  in  Europe.  The  day  was  very 
fine,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  gentlemen.  The 
average  for  the  bulls  was  over  44  guineas,  and  for  the  heifers 
£30  3s.    Mr.  Mitchell  discharged  the  duties  of  auctioneer. 

BULLS. 

Golden  Hero,  red,  calved  23rd  October,  18G0,  by  Prince  Im- 
perial— Mr.  Stewart,  Aberdeen,  38  gs. 
Coxcomb,  red  and  white,  calved  18th  January,  1867,  by  Prince 

Imperial— Alex.  Gordon,  of  Newton,  36  gs. 
Allandale,  red  and  white,  calved  8th  December,    1866,  by 
Champion  of  England— Mr.  Syme,  Edinburgh,  for  a  Prussian 
House,  60  gs. 
Prince  of  the  Realm,  red,  calved  80th  January,  1867,  by 
Champion  of  England— Mr.  John  Parqnharson,  NewMarket, 
Aberdeen.  47  gs. 
Coronet,  red,  calved  9th  January,  1867,  by  Prince  Imperial- 
Lord  Dalhousie,  Brechin  Castle,  31  gs. 
Majestic,  red,  calved  February  2, 1867,  by  Prince  Imperial  — 

lord  Dunmore,  Dunmore,  Stirlingshire,  58  gs. 
Grand  Vizier,  roan,  calved  February  26,  1867,  by  Allan— Sir 

Wilfred  Lawson,  Bretton,  Cumberland,  68  gs. 
Sancho  Paaxa.  red  roan,  calved  February  28,  1867,  by  Cham- 
pion of  England— Mr.  W.  Grant,  Wester  Elchics,  44  gs. 
Golden  Bod,  red,  calved  March  3, 1867.  by  Prince  Imperial- 
Mr.  Robert  Pittendrieh  Newat  Tyne,  80  gs. 
Golden  Eagle,  red  roan,  calved  March  6,  1867,  by  Champion 

of  England— Mrs.  Turnbull,  Brupton,  Bourtie,  47  gs. 
Bon- Accord,  roan,  calved  March  8,  1867,  by  Royal  Prince- 
Mr.  T.  F.  Janrieaon,  Ellon,  43  gs. 
Ocean  Monarch,  roan,  calved  February  28, 1867,  by  Champion 

of  England — Mr.  Syme,  Edinburgh,  40  gs. 
Multom-in-Parvo,  red  roan,  calved  March  23, 1867,  by  Lord 

Privy  Seal— Mr.  Milne,  Mill  of  Allathan,  Ellon,  72  gs. 
Toung  Butterfly,  roan,  calved  April  3, 1867,  by  Caractacus— 

Mr.  John  Deans,  Mains  of  Balquhaine,  70  gs. 
Baron  Shafto,  red  and  white,  calved  April  9, 1867,  by  Carac- 
tacus— Mr.  Harvey,  Pitgersie,  Forgne,  64  gs. 
Forth  3rd,  roan,  calved  April  6, 1867,  by  Forth— Mr.  Buxton, 

South  Artrochie,  Ellon,  79  gs. 
Baron  Sackvilk,  roan,  calved  April  6, 1867,  by  Caractacus— 

Withdrawn,  being  lame. 
Nebraska,  roan,  calved  April  15, 1867,  by  Allan— Mr.  W.  S. 

Marr,  Uppermill,  42  gs. 
Jeweller,  rea  and  white,  calved  April  27, 1867,  by  Champion 

of  England— Mr.  Murray,  Old  Crombie,  47  gs. 
Lord  Warden,  white,  calved  April  5, 1867,  by  Royal  Prince- 
Mr.  Hay,  Little  Ythsie,  37  gs. 
Reginald,  white,  calved  April  7, 1867,  by  Royal  Prince— Mr. 

Smith,  Pitscath,  Foveran,  29  gs. 
Safeguard,  red,  calved  April  9,  1867,  by  Royal  Prince— Mr. 

W.  M*Donald,  Wester  Moy,  Forres,  46  gs. 
Bolingbroke,  red,  calved  April  11, 1867,  by  Prince  Imperial- 
Mr.  J.  Morrison,  Kewseat,  Chivas,  Tarvis,  30  gst 
Will  o*  the  Wisp,  white,  calved  March  17,  1867,  by  Royal 

Prince — Mr.  J.  Fowler,  Anchineleith,  Daviot,  87  gs. 
Professor  Blackie,red,  calved  April  1,  1867,  by  Caractacus — 

Mr.  Thomson,  Greenmyre,  Methlic,  50  gs. 
Don  Quixote,  red  and  white,  calved  April  22, 1867,  by  Cham- 
pion of  England— Mr.  Strachan,  Saphock,  54  gs. 
Lord  Cranworth,  red,  calved  April  27, 1867,  by  Royal  Prince 

— Mr.W.  Cruickahank,  Cairnglass,  Lomnay,  40  gs. 
Apollo,  roan,  calved  April  17,  1867,  by  Allan— Mr.  Syme, 

Edinburgh,  37  gs. 
Belvidere,  roan,  calved  April  26, 1867,  by  Forth— Withdrawn. 
Forth  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  May  2,  1867,  by  Forth— Mr. 

Kerr,  Rossie,  near  Perth,  24  gs. 
Landmark,  red,  calved  May  7,  1867,  by  Allan— Mr.  Ross  of 

Arnage,  40  gs. 
Forth  5th,  red  and  white,  calved  May  16,  1867,  by  Forth— 

Mr.  Catto,  Middleton  of  Rattray,  Crimond,  37  gs. 
Golden  Rule,  roan,  calved  May  20,  1867,  oy  Champion  of 
-England— Mr.  Reid,  Greystofie,  Alford,  56  gs. 


Forth  6th,  roan,  calved  May  17, 1867,  by  Forth— Mr  Syme, 
Edinburgh,  40  gs. 

Lord  Lovel,  red,  calved  May  27, 1867,  by  Allan— Mr.  Wallace, 
Chapel  of  Seggatt,  Auchterless,  81  gs. 

Senator,  red,  calved  June  9,  1867,  by  Allan— Mr.  Grant, 
Wester  Elchies,  Morayshire,  26  gs. 

Forth  7th,  red,  calved  June  9, 1867,  by  Forth— Mr.  Petrie, 
Kirkhill,  Elgin,  41  gs. 

Magna  Charter,  roan,  calved  June  10,  1867,  by  Caractacus— 
Mr.  John  Burgess,  Caughinhead,  Botriphnie,  30  gs. 

North  Britain,  red,  calved  July  2,  1867,  by  Lord  Byron- 
Withdrawn. 

Forth  8th,  red,  calved  June  4  1867,  by  Forth— Mr.  H.  David- 
son, Oldhall,  Caithness,  88  gs. 

HEIFER8. 

Fruitful,  roan,  calved,  Jan.  22, 1866,  by  Prince  Imperial— Mr. 

Wm.  Grey,  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire,  23  gs. 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  red  and  white,  calved  March  24,  1866, 

by  Royal  Oak— Mr.  J.  Findlater,  Crannah,  24  gs. 
Constance,  red,  calved  April  4,  1866,  by  Prince  Imperial- 
Mr.  Chivas,  Middleton  of  Rora,  32  gs. 
Grandiflora  7th,  red,  calved  May  2,  1866,  by  Prince  Imperial 

— Mr.  Anderson,  Dundee,  Marnoch,  28  gs. 
Brenda,  red,  calved  May  17,  1866,  by  Champion  of  England 

(in-calf) — Mr.  Poison,  Mains  of  Arnage,  31  gs. 
Jenny  land,  white,  calved  May  12,  1866,  by  Royal  Oak— Mr. 

Simpson,  Hillend,Fordvce,  Banffshire,  22  gs. 
MysieSOth,  roan,  calved  June  14,  1SG6,  by  Baronet— Mr. 

Chivas,  Middleton,  Rora,  30  gs. 
Passionflower,  red  and  white,  calved  June  15,  1866,  by  Royal 

Oak— Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bretton,  37  gs. 
Springflower,  red,  calved  January  29, 1867,  by  Prince  Imperial 

—Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  33  gs. 
Kilmeny  8th,  roan,  calved  March  10,  1867,  by  Lord  Privy 

Seal— Mr.  J.  Davidson,  CI  la,  Old  Deer,  19  gs. 
Seraphina  2nd,  red,  calved  March  23, 1867,  by  Royal  Prince 

--Mr.  Mitchell,  MeikleHaddo,  Foveran,  22  gs. 
Royal  Princess,  red,  calved  April  1,  1867,  by  Champion  of 

England— Lord  Dunmore,  33  gs. 
Verona,  roan,  calved  June  19,  1867,  by  Royal  Prince— Lord 

Dunmore,  40  gs. 


ARDFERT   SALE    OF   SHORT-HORNS. 

This  annual  sale  came  off  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  conducted 
as  usual  by  Ganly.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  for  some 
years.    The  following  were  the  chief  prices : 

Grove  of  Sorrento,  roan,  by  Castlegrove,  dam  Plain  of  Sor- 
rento by  Nobleman— Mr.  John  Furlong,  33|  gs. 

Carissimo,  roan,  by  Castlegrove,  dam  Carina  by  Lamp  of 
Lothian— Mr.  W.  Sullivan,  18  gs. 

Sovereign  of  Debdale,  white,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam 
Kathleen  of  Debdale  by  Lamp  of  Lothian  (a  very  good  one)— 
Mr.  B.  Barrett,  23  gs. 

Sir  Robert,  white,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Lady  Mary  by 
Nobleman  (also  a  very  good  one) — Mr.  J.  Hewson,  16|  gs. 

Lamp  of  Florence,  rich  roan,  by  Lamp  of  Lothian,  dam 
Florence  by  Desmond— Earl  of  Dartry,  40  gs. 

Son  Royal,  roan,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Minna  by  Lord 
of  the  Dates— Earl  of  Danraven,  32  gs. 

Valley  Royal,  roan,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Vale  of  Avoca 
by  Lamp  of  Lotliian — Mr.  Michael  Sheehan,  27  gs. 

Lord  of  the  Lake,  roan,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Como  by 
Nobleman — Mr.  P.  Barton,  18  gs. 

Crowned  Head,  white,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Florence 
Diadem  by  Lamp  of  Lothian — Mr.  D.  Watson,  15  gs. 

Sovereign  Gwynne,  red,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Florence 
Gwynne  by  Gwvnne  of  Lothian— Col.  Vandeleur,  45$  gs. 

Crown  Royal,  red  and  white,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam 
Diadem  by  Admiral — Mr.  P.  Hartigan,  71  gs. 

Last  of  the  Lothians,  white,  by  Lamp  of  Lothian,  dam  Ele- 
gance of  Windsor  by  Duke  of  Windsor— Mr.  John  Lawlor, 
17  gs. 

Royal  Tudor,  red  and  white,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam 
Queen  Bess  by  Lamp  of  Lothian — Mr.  T.  Sandes,  45  gs. 

Manor  Royal,  roan,  by  Royal  Sovereign,  dam  Maid  of  the 
Manor  by  Castlegrove — Mr.  W.  Lunham,  27  gs. 

Grove  of  Debdale,  white,  by  Castlegrove,  dam  Kathleen  of 
Debdale  by  Nobleman^Mr.  Murphy,  11  gs. 
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SALE  OF  THE  E3NELLAB  SHORTHORNS. 

The  annual  sals  of  shorthorn  bull  and  heifer  calves,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Sylvester  Campbell,  Kinellar,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  March  12,  when  the  number  of  animals  for  sale  was 
twenty  bulls  and  fire  heifers.  The  amount  realized  altogether 
was  749  guineas— 647  guineas  for  the  bulls,  and  102  guineas 
for  the  heifers,  or  an  average  of  nearly  £34  for  the  bulls,  and 
for  the  heifers  £21 10s.    The  following  is  a  list  of  prices : 

bulla.  Gs. 

Gladstone,  calved  1866,  by  Royal  Oak;  Mr.  Thomson, 

Burneide,  Fochabers  ...  ...  ...  ...    40 

Bed  Rover,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester;  Mr. 

Chrystall,  Hill  of  Ardo,  Belhelvie  SO 

Juniper,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr.  Thompson, 

of  Pitmedden  ...  ...  ...  ...     30 

Pacha,  calved,  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ;  Mr.  H.  L.  L. 

Morrison,  Guise,  Tough  ...  ...  ...     61 

Baron  Nonpareil,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ; 

Mr.  Sangster,  Blackchambers,  Kinellar  ...  ...    42 

Baron  Oxford,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ;  Mr. 

Gray,  Fingask,  Daviot  ...  ...  ...    48 

Victo,  calved,  1867,    by  Diphthong  HI. ;  Sir  Charles 

Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Newe  ...  ...  ...     40 


Second  Prince,  calved  1867,  bv  Prince  of  Worcester ; 

Mr.  Reid,  Shanquhar,  Gartfy   ... 
Privy  Seal,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester;  Mr. 


Gordon,  Finnylost,  Strathdon  ...  ...  ...    w 

Admiral,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr.  Shaw, 

Tillyebing 37 

Earl  of  Scarbro',  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Dalflng,  Chapel  of  Garioch  ...  ...    20 

Lord  Byron,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester;  Mr. 
Fraser,  Darkland,  Lhanbryde   ...  ...  ...     26 

Ruins,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr.  Ramsay, 
Barnton,£cht  ...  ...  ...  ...     24 

Duke  of  Windsor,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr. 
Smith,  Thornton,  Bourtie        ...  ...  ...     28 

Mosstrooper,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ;  Mr. 
Argo,  Gateside,  Belhelvie        ...  ...  ...     23 

Royal  Knight,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  IH. ;  Mr. 
Fraser,  Darkland,  Lhanbryde  ...  ...  ...    36 

Royal  Blossom,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr. 
Walker,  Angustown,  Petereulter  ...  ...    26 

Red  Robin,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III.;  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Monelly,  Forgue  ...  ...  ...     18 

Walpole,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III. ;  Mr.  William- 
son, Bendaugh         ...  ...  ...  ...    15 

Lord  Derby,  calved  1887,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ;  Mr. 
Joss  Cruichie,  Drumblade        ...  ...  ...    34 

minus. 

Alma,  calved  1867,  by  Prince  of  Worcester ;  Mr.  Walker, 
Angustown,  Petereulter  ...  ...  ...     22 

Crocus,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III;  Mr.  Warrack, 
Newmill,  Fintray      ...  ...     24 

Eliza  V.,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong  III.;  Dr.  Reid, 
Ellon         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    22 

Rarity  I.,  calved  1867,  by  Diphthong ;  Mr.  Valentine, 

~~  ek,  Skene  ..»  ...  ...  ...     18 


Jenny  Lind,  calved  1867,  bj  Superbus;  Mr.  Donald, 
Newton,  Kincardine  O'Neill    ... 


16 


SHORTHORN   SALE  AND   SHOW   IN 

BINGLBY  HALL. 

This  sale  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  and 
breeders,  many  from  long  distances.  The  cows  and  heifers 
sent,  as  a  rule,  were  not  equal  to  the  bulls.  Many  of  them 
were  in  very  low  condition,  the  fact  being,  as  Mr.  Lythall 
stated  at  the  commencement,  that  the  reason  many  were  parted 
with  was  that  the  owners  were  unable  to  keep  them  any  longer. 
The  sale  opened  with  six  or  eight  old  cows  from  Lady  Pirns 
and  Mr.  Wiggin'a  herds,  which  made  from  22  to  35  gs.  Lot 
9  was  a  well-bred  five-years-old  cow  of  good  quality,  from  Sir  R. 
Peers,  and  was  secured  by  Mr.  Simmons  for  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Holbech,  at  42  guineas,  which  was  the  highest  figure  reached 
fox  any  female ;  and  nothing  else  worthy  of  note  appeared  until 


lot  17, "  Coronet,"  a  pure  Booth  heifer,  two  tear  sold,  tad  I  * 
ready  the  dam  of  a  calf.    This  was  a  red  heifer  of  pood  font 
and  quality,  and  went  cheap  to  Captain  Tnrbernlle  si  33 
guineas,  the  same  gentlleman  taking  "Empress"— a  very  (km  \ 
red  yearling  heifer  of  Mr.  Pawlett**— at  the  same  figure.  Tk 
bulls  were  mainly  of  a  very  sood  stamp,  and  somepersow  | 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  conloe 
the  sales  in  future  years  to  young  bulls  only.  There  was 
little  disposition  to  purchase  those  above  eighteen  months 
old,  and  the  first  two  or  three  went  at  very  little,  if  ibt-  | 
thing,  over  their  value   to  the   butcher.   Of  the  sixteea 
entered  for  the  prize  there  was  little  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
two  best,  but  between  the  two  many  good  judges  differed,  fie 
think  that  having  only  to  look  which  was  the  best  animil,  id 


without  anypedigree  to  refer  to,  that  the  decision  of  Mewi 
Doig  and  Harris  in  favour  of  LadvPiaotfs  Rowlio,  a  pre- 
ference to  Captain  Oliver's  calf,  Lord  of  the  lake,  n 
doubtless  correct.  For  the  third  prise  there  were  several  U* 
ran  very  close,  and  we  think  few  complaints  would  ha\e  bea 
made  had  one  of  Mr.  Curtier'a  commended  bolls, or  one  ortio 
others  of  Mr.  Game's,  instead  of  the  selected  one,stood  u i  the 
place  of  Sir  Robert  Napier.  Altogether  thirtj-cw  Wj 
out  of  thirty-seven  sent,  were  disposed  of  for  £1,07*  S».,ot 
an  average  of  very  nearly  £36  each;  and  of  these  M»sv 
Game's  6  averaged  £49  7s. ;  Mr.  00x06*  3  ill  *• . 
Mr.  Woodward's  6,  £34  13s.  Mr.  Woodwards  ns  Ub 
were  well  descended,  with  good  hair  upon  them  and  ^ 
tops:  and  were  sent  in  fair  store-condition.  Nos.l2«wi.}j 
of  Mr.  Curtler's  were  straight,  promising,  young  bulls ;  sii 
his  third.  Count  Foggathorpe,  a  good  scion  of  that  *<*• 
known  tribe,  having  perhaps  the  best  hair  of  anything  a  t* 
hall.  The  highest  figure  given  was  £88  4*.  for JftDtai 
Oliver's  calf  before  alluded  to,  which  went  into  Wahs  to 
Captain  Turberville.  A  straight,  good-looking  fiTe-monthi^ 
calf  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Sw- 
at 25  gs.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Richard  Doig,  LillinsteK 
Hall,  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  Stonej-U*, 
Bromsgrove. — Midland  Cotmtia  Hcrnld. 


SALE  OF  BULLS  AT  GLOUCESTER  FAIIL--Tk« 
twenty-fourth  annual  sale  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bow,  t* 
property  of  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  was  held  by  Messrs.  Wea«r 
and  Moore,  in  Gloucester  fair,  on  Monday  last,  when  ttt 
following  prices  were  realised :— Woodman,  calved  wJ«w> 
1866,  by  Marmaduke  2nd  (Mr.  Ratcliffe),  33  gs.;  Grcps?, 
August,  1866,  by  Marmaduke  2nd  (Mr.  Baker),  *8iP«F 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  November,  1866,  by  Merrvnun  (Mr.  <*'■ 
lick),  £30;  Naturalist,  November,  1866,  by  Imperialistic 
Hone),  24 gs.;  Nickeby,  November,  1866, by  DatorfJ»; 
ders  (Mr.  Allen),  23  gs.;  Dukedom,  December,  1868, "f 
Chicago  (Mr.  Martin),  20*  gs.;  Matthias,  December^''. 
by  Imperialist  (Mr.  Morrall),  28  gs. ;  Lord  Wctherbj,  !** 
ary,  1867,  by  Imperialist  (Mr.  Ferrady),  22  gs.;  H#  Ad- 
mirable, August,  1867,  by  Marmaduke  2nd  (Mr.  BeUaaj"' 
18*  gs. ;  Battalion,  November,  1866,  by  Marmaduke  2nd  ;*r. 
Warner),  80*  gs.  The  same  auctioneers  sold,  **™fj 
time  and  place,  two  pure-bred  Hereford  bulla,  the  pre*** J » 
Mr.  Moms,  of  Stanley  Pontlarge,  via.:  Young  Bob*** 
calved  in  November,  1866,  by  Memento  (Mr.  Walker  £ 

Sineaa;  and  Discount,  January,  1867,  by  Memento  (u. 
eed),  15  gs. 

ARRIVAL  OF  CATTLE  FROM  THE  RIVER  PLATE- 
—The  first  lot  of  cattle  from  the  River  Piste  has-- 
been brought  from  Monte  Video  to  the  Victoria  Dock?,  H»* 
wall,  by  the  City  of  Limerick  (ss.),  and,  owing  to  janea* 
standing  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  officer,  one  of  tbe  satf  > 
was  actually  landed  in  contravention  of  the  Orders  ia  w»*f£ 
bought  by  a  butcher,  and  has  since  been  eaten,  w  "• 
irregularity  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Carton**" 
called  by  the  proper  officer,  who,  inquiring  that  cause  snov 
be  shown  why  a  prosecution  should  not  be  instituted,  »£*\\ 
to  be  hoped,  been  satisfied  with  the  «piesentaricnsa«re»" 
to  him  on  behalf  of  an  old  sailoT,  ignorant  of  the  «&**?* 
and  prohibitions  now  in  force.  Fox  his  purchase  the  www 
paid  the  sum  of  £14,  and  the  bullock  having  oeJyi j**1* 
there  was  a  handsome  margin  for  profit  by  the  trauiwH0* 
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AQRIOULTUEAL    SHOW    AT  OTLEY. 

The  Wharfedale  Agricultural  Society  held  its  seventieth 
exhibition  at  Otley.  The  day  was  bright  and  genial,  and 
attracted,  large  crowds  to  the  ground  where  the  display 
took  place.  Success  also  of  a  satisfactory  character  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  secretary  and  committee.  In  no  previous 
year  have  the  entries  been  jw  large.  In  the  Shorthorn  class 
comparatively  few  animals  made  their  appearance,  and  this 
scanty  representation  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  how  many  breeders  the  district  can  boast  of. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  all  other  kinds  of  cattle.  Mr. 
Botcherby,  of  Darlington,  carried  off  the  cup  for  the  best  bull 
asd  the  silver  medal  lor  the  best  cow  in  the  farmer's  class. 
The  horses  excited  universal  admiration,  all  classes  being  well 
filled  with  animals  of  a  decidedly  superior  description.  The 
Earl  of  Harewood  took  the  first  prize  for  blood  stallions ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Forshaw,  of  Otley,  obtained  a  similar  honour  for 
roadster  stallions,  and  his  relative,  Mr.  Jas.  Forshaw,  stood 
first  in  draught  stallions.  Few  larger  or  better  displays  of 
hacks  have  been  seen ;  and  the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by 
a  superb  mare  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest, 
Otley.  Sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  were  all  good.  The  following 
gentlemen  officiated  as  judges : 

Cattle  and  Horses.— Mr.  Wo.  Davis,  Gargrave :  Mr.  Wm. 
Dark,  Bilton,  near  Wetherby;  Mr.  Emanuel  Hird,  Man- 
chester. , 

Skeep  and  Pigt.—Ux.  James  Knowles,  Wetherby ;  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Barrett,  Harewood. 

SHOETHORNED  CATTLE. 
gxntlzmeh's  pbemiuxs. 
Bulls.— Two  years  old  and  upwards,  W.  Fison  and  Co., 
Greenholme,  Burley-in-Wharfedale.    Bull-calf,  R.  J.  Hudson, 
Moorville,  Burley-jn-Wharfedale ;  second,  W.  Fison  and  Co. 
Cows. — One-year-old,  J.  Oarnett,  Otley.     Two-years-old, 
L  J.  Crossley,  Upper  Willow  Hall,  Halifax.    Three-years- 
old,  W.  M.  Spence,  Deanfield  House,  Weston;  second,  W. 
Fison  and  Co. 

7A&M1R8'  PREMIUMS. 

Bulls. — One-year-old,  J.  Benton,  Farnley;  second,  S. 
Witeron,  Braham  Hall,  Wetherby.  Two-years-old  or  upwards, 
J.  W.  Botcherby,  Darlington  (and  cup)  ;  second,  J.  T.  Robin- 
son,  Leckerby  Palace,  Trunk.  Bull-calf,  under  12  months,  C. 
Wright,  Oglethorpe  Hall,  near  Tadcaster ;  second,  M.  Lamb, 
Caley  Hall  Farm,  Otley. 

Cows. — One-year-old,  J.  W.  Botcherby ;  second,  J.  T. 
Robinson.  Three-years-old  or  aged,  J.  T.  Robinson ;  second, 
J.  Cooper,  North  Deighton,  near  Wetherby.  Heifer-calf, 
under  12  months,  Crawshaw  and  Blakeley,  Headfield  Farm, 
Dewsbury  ;  second,  C.  Stansfeld,  Rawden.  Cow  of  any  age, 
for  dairy  purposes,  W.  M.  Spence,  Deanfield  House,  Weston  j 
second,  S.  BUkey,  Otley. 

BOARS  AND  SOWS. 
Large  ored  boar:  J.  Dyson,  Leeds;  2,  Wm.  Fopplewell, 
Ouisely.  Small-bred  boar :  J.  Dyson  ;  2,  R.  E.  Duckering 
and  Sons,  Kirton  Ldndsey.  Middle-bred  boar :  Wm.  Hatton, 
Addingham ;  2,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Sons.  Larse-bred  sow : 
J.  Dyson  ;  2,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Sons.  Small-bred  sow : 
Wm.  Hatton ;  2,  J.  Dyson.  Middle-bred  sow :  R.  E.  Ducker- 
in£  and  Sons ;  2,  J.  Dyson.  Larse-bred  boar :  E.  Harrison. 
Woodhoose,  Leeds;  2,  J.  Wright,  Keighley.  Small-bred 
l*oar :  J.  and  W.  Sagar,  Saltaire ;  2,  R  and  E.  Duckering  and 
Sons.  Middle-bred  boar :  G.  Roberts,  Skipton ;  2,  S.  Blakey, 
Otley.  Large-bred  sow;  S.  Appleby,  Armley ;  2,  R,  JE. 
I>uckering  and  Sons.  Small-bred  sow :  J.  and  W.  Sagar ;  2, 
H-  Keyworth,  Woodhouse,  Leeds.  Middle-bred  sow:  S. 
Blakey ;  2,  J.  andW.  Sagar. 

HORSES. 
Blood  stallion,  Earl  of  Harewood,  Harewood  House.   Road* 
l*f   stallion,  T.  Forshaw,  Otley.    Draught  stallion,  J.  For- 
iui^,  Burley-in-Wharfedale.    Gelding  or  filly,  foaled  in  or 


before  1864,  for  roadster,  Womaek  and  Thorpe,  Bradford ;  2, 
A.  Ronton,  Leathley.  Gelding  or  filly,  foaled  in  1865,  for 
roadster,  J.  Cliff,  Wortley ;  2,  J.  Clark,  Beeston.  Gelding, 
foaled  in  1865,  for  draught,  W.  and  C.  Kendall,  Ripon :  2,  J. 
Jackson,  Fewstone.  Kllv,  foaled  in  1865,  for  draught,  T. 
Greenwood,  Calverley  Bridge.  Gelding  or  filly,  foaled  in  1866, 
for  hunter,  W.  Dawson  and  Sons,  OUev ;  2,  W.  Marshall, 
Bradford.  Gelding  or  filly,  foaled  in  1866,  for  roadster,  W. 
Wardman,  Kirkby-overblow ;  2,  Wm.  Womersley,  Rawden. 
Gelding  or  filly,  foaled  in  1866,  for  coaching,  J.  T.  Robinson, 
Leckby  Palace,  near  Think.  Gelding,  foaled  in  1866,  for 
draught,  J.  Dury,  Ripley ;  2,  T.  Greenwood,  Calverley  Bridge. 
Filly,  foaled  in  1866,  for  draught,  J.  Cliff,  Wortley.  Colt  or 
filly,  foaled  in  1867,  for  draugnt,  W.  Eddison,  Adel;  2,  J. 
Watkinson,  Clifton,  near  OUev.  Colt  or  filly,  foaled  in  1867, 
for  roadster,  F.  Long,  Spofforth ;  2,  F.  Long.  Roadster  brood 
inare,J.Arnold,Bradford;  2, G. Louis,  Bradford.  DraughtBrood 
Mare,  W.  Eddison,  Adel  Mill,  Leeds ;  2,  S.  W.Duncan,  Rawden. 
cart-horse  or  mare,  any  age,  and  2,  Crawshaw  and  Blakeley, 
Dewsbury.  Pony  of  any  ace,  not  exceeding  13  hands,  W, 
Green,  Smithfield  Iron  Works,  Leeds :  2,  W.  Parlor,  Knares- 
borough.  Pony  of  any  age,  not  exceeding  14  hands,  H.  Max- 
well, Prospect  House,  Think ;  2,  Joseph  Conyers.  Castle-grove, 
Far  Headmglev.  Hack,  any  age,  under  15  hands,  J.  W. 
Scriven,  Throstle  Nest,  Otley ;  2,  W.  Green. 

SHEEP. 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  or  any  other  long-woolled  sheep,  T.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterick ;  2,  J.  Simpson,  Spofforth 
Park,  near  Wetherby.  Tup  hog,  T.  H.  Hutchinson;  2,  J. 
Simpson.  Pen  of  three  ewes  and  lambs,  T.  H.  Hutchinson ; 
2,  John  Dury,  The  Moss,  Ripley.  Lonk  Ram,  any  age,  J.  B. 
Sidjgwick,  Ryddlesden  Hall,  Keighley  j  2,  T.  King,  Park-lane, 
Keighley. 


FINANCIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS.— The 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  determined  to  support  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  county  boards.  The  Marl  Lane 
Express  rebukes  the  managers  of  the  Central  Chamber  for  their 
tardiness  in  this  matter.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  shelve  the 
question  altogether,  alleging  that  the  management  of  county 
finances  could  not  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  justices,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  lands  of  the 
county ;  while  mere  ratepayers,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  are  very  different  persons,  and  have  no 
such  permanency  of  interest  as  to  justify  their  participat- 
ing in  the  management.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  shows  that 
the  argument  is  fallacious,  and  not  entitled  to  any  respect 
in  itself.  Justices,  and  especially  those  who  are  most  active 
in  voting  away  money,  are  very  often  younger  brothers  of 
great  landowners  and  other  persons  of  small  estate.  Indeed 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  or  refute  such  arguments 
as  these  which  have  been  cited  against  the  yeoman  taking 
part  in  tho  management  of  county  finance.  The  day  of  argu- 
ment is  passed.  It  is  a  matter  of  settled  conviction  that 
they  ought  to  do  it,  for  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny  in  the  presence  of  the  British  constitution.  We 
fully  believe  that  the  participation  of  the  yeomanry  in  the 
levying  and  disposing  of  taxation  would  greatly  conduce  to 
economy.  We  should  not  have  that  abject  "deference  to 
Government*  which  we  see  in  the  squires  whenever  a  new 
notion  is  sent  down  from  London  to  be  adopted  in  the  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  return  to  this  matter.  Meanwhile  we  see 
that  the  Marl  Lane  Express  notices  with  approbation  the  at- 
tempt which  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland  is  about  to  make  in  Parliament 
for  the  establishment  of  "  an  authority  specially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  considering  questions  affecting  agriculture  and  the 
food  of  the  people."  The  hon.  member  for  North  Devon  will 
move  for  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject. 
The  agricultural  journal  from  which  we  have  quoted  looks  on 
Mr.  Acland'a  motion  as  of  great  importance  to  the  forming 
interest.  Manufacturers  have  their  Board  of  Trade,  why 
should  not  farmers  have  their  Board  of  Agriculture  P— The 
Western  Times. 
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MR.  CAIRD'S  CONCLUSIONS. 

Sib, — I  think  all  will  admit  that  any  statement  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Caird  is  entitled  to  serious  attention ; 
but  many  people  are  inolined  (too  much  so,  I  think)  to 
set  down  all  he  says  as  undeniable  truth.  In  the  paper 
read  on  the  17th  inst.,  before  the  Statistical  Society,  there 
are  one  or  two  conclusions  adopted  by  Mr.  Caird,  which 
I  think  are  too  serious  to  pass  by*  especially  as  they  are 
easily  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Mr.  Caird  has  fallen  into 
the  same  error  as  have  most  writers  this  season  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  corn  trade — viz.,  "  We 
shall  have  enough  food  to  last  us  until  another  harvest, 
because  the  importations  hitherto  /tave  been  enormous." 
I  will  apply  my  further  remarks  to  this  question  in  de- 
tail, first  of  all  assuming  as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
our  requirements  for  the  present  year  are  not  less  than  ten 
million  quarters  wheat  and  flour.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  received  more  than  half  this  quantity,  and  this  was 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  reason  of  a  rapid  advance 
in  price  immediately  after  harvest,  inducing  our  large 
operators  to  send  out  extensive  orders  for  grain  to  be 
snipped  before  the  closing  of  the  Black  Sea  and  other 
ports.  Consequently,  the  drain  upon  those  countries  has 
been  unusually  heavy.  And  here  I  may  ask,  What  has  be- 
come of  all  this  weight  of  food  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
There  is  no  accumulation  of  stocks,  and  all,  except  what 
was  taken  from  us  by  the  French  and  other  shortly-sup- 
plied continental  countries,  has  gone  into  consumption  ? 
800,000  qrs,  required  monthly,  September  to  September; 
940,000  qrs.  received  monthly,  September  to  February ; 
and  none  left !  In  this  state  of  things,  price  is  of  secon- 
dary importance.  Mr.  Caird  says  we  require  660,000 
qrs.  monthly  for  the  next  six  months,  "  or  one-third  less 
than  the  rate  at  which  during  the  last  six  months  the 
high  prices  ruling  have  brought  us  foreign  corn.'1  And 
he  goes  on :  "  In  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last 
year  our  foreign  imports  exceeded  700,000  qrs.  monthly, 
when  the  price  of  the  preceding  six  months  was  10s.  per 
qr.  less  than  at  present."  This  is  no  argument,  but  only 
an  assertion,  in  support  of  which  he  says  not  one  word. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  many  people  if  Mr. 
Caird  would  tell  us  where  to  get  the  food  required  in  ex- 
change for  money.  The  question  is  not  one  of  price,  but 
where  is  the  stuff? 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  state  of  the  trade  at  home,  there 
is  not  a  symptom  to  encourage  the  idea  of  plenty,  but 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
up  to  the  end  of  January  considerably  over  half  of  our 
deficient  crop  (the  worst  but  one  during  the  last  twenty 
years — see  Mr.  Caird)  was  thrashed  out.  And  here  oc- 
curs the  same  question  again :  What  has  become  of  it  ? 
Gone,  clean  gone,  into  consumption.  Since  January  far- 
mers have  gone  on  thrashing  and  selling ;  they  have  all 
along  been  satisfied  with  the  price  and  timid  as  to  the 
future  course  of  the  trade.  Their  stackyards  are  thinner 
than  ever  before  known,  and  they  have  none  in  granary ; 
not  a  sample  of  stale  wheat  is  to  be  seen  this  season ;  all 
has  been  sold  as  soon  as  thrashed.  Then  comes  the 
question :  Do  merchants  hold  stock?  The  reply  is  :  No. 
Prices  have  been  too  high  to  speculate  upon.  And  now 
it  is  too  late  to  get  into  stock ;  for  in  all  the  east-coast 
markets,  wheat,  especially  fine  quality  of  both  red  and 
white,  is  taken  readily  by  local  millers  at  nearly  the  same 
price  it  is  worth  in  the  northern  markets.  Next,  I  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  all  the  warehouses  in  the  larger 
ports  have  not  had  so  little  wheat  in  them  for  many  years 
past — perhaps  not  once  since  free  trade  in  corn  came 
into  operation.  The  diminished  quantity  returned  weekly, 
as  compared  with  the  last  few  years,  shows  to  what  a 
pass  things  have  come  with  regard  to  home  supplies.  We 
all  know,  hereabouts  at  least,  that  these  lessened  returns 


are  not  because  farmers  do  not  thrtsh  tody,  but  in  m- 
sequence  of  their  not  having  the  stacks  to  nm  to.  Ik 
only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  this— Do  not  let  tu  too 
long  nourish  the  idea  of  plenty,  but  let  us  look  the  sfoi 
facts  boldly  in  the  face,  and  make  upour  minds  thntapmek 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  food  sufficient  stay  bt  fond, 
but  is  it  certain  that  it  will  ?  I  am,  8ir,  yours  respeet% 
Bast  Coast.  Mattii  of  Iact. 


CLOYERSEED    ADULTERATION. 

Sir, —I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  read  an  abstract  i 
a  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  before  tk  , 
Haddington  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  subject  of  adultentd 
seed,  f  quite  agree  with  that  gentleman,  that  such  impo- 
sitions should  be  fully  exposed ;  for  I  am  well  swan  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  dealers  to  nil  a  tap 
proportion  of  seed,  worthless  as  regards  its  growing  pro- 
perties (but  artificially  improved  in  appearance),  with 
good  seed;  thus  deteriorating  its  value  considerably, 
although  the  sample  looks  equally  fine,  and  in  many  h- 
stances  has  a  finer  colour  than  the  unadulterated  seedprt- 
viously  possessed.  The  most  novel  and  certainly  the 
basest  practice,  is  that  of  colouring  trefoil  purple,  »i 
then  mixing  it  with  red  clover,  reducing  its  value  10  k 
20  per  cent.,  while  it  improves  its  appearance  to  the  \u\- 
perienced  fully  6  per  cent.  Thus  a  dealer  in  seeds  wish- 
ing to  do  an  honest  business  cannot  poasibly  compefe 
^rith  those  who  sell  "  doctored"  seed,  but  must  submit  v, 
limited  trade  for  some  years,  till  it  has  been  proved  tb: 
what  he  sells  is  really  good  growing  seed;  while  the  per- 
son who  undersells  him  with  a  sporious  article  does  3 
prosperous  business,  and  is  often  encouraged  by  thoksic 
actually  know  the  seed  he  offers  to  be  adulterated  I' 
therefore  rests  wilh  the  farmers  to  set  their  facet  igsirt 
such  imposition,  which  is  easily  done  bv  taking  nmpia 
from  the  merchant  with  whom  he  deals,  to  test  their 
growth.  This  should  be  done  by  counting  the  number  o 
seedssown;  and  if  it  be  good  seed  80  to  90  per  cent,  vffl 
germinate,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  that.  A  «£ 
simple  method  of  experimentalifing  may  be  adopted  tr 
placing  the  seeds  on  a  piece  of  damped  flannel,  n™*** 
a  tin  box  in  the  trousers  pocket,  the  warmth  of  whidi 
would  induce  vegetation  in  24  to  48  hours.  Mr.  Hof 
says  the  adulteration  of  red  clover  is  chiefiy  accomplished 
by  its  being  brushed  up,  and  improved  with  oil  and  bfatf  • 
lead.  This  is  not  injurious  to  the  seed  (unless  kuned'  - 
in  fact,  it  ia  generally  admitted  that  seed  simply  n* 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  has  its  germination  proj*ru« 
improved,  and  it  also  germinates  more  rapidly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  few  fajj»  * 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  sulphur,  added  * 
turnip-seed,  and  shaken  in  a  bag  a  few  minutes  befwr 
sown,  will  prevent  an  attack  of  w  turnip4y;"  thislnsre 
tried  repeatedly,  by  sowing  some  thus  dressed  by  tj- 
side  of  some  not  dressed,  and  have  sueceeded  in  growis? 
a  good  crop  [from  the  former,  while  the  Utter  has  w 
attacked  by  the  fly.  It  also  acts  as  a  slight  itnnuW  » 
the  shape  of  manure.  .  , 

I  will  now  suggest  a  hint  to  farmers  growing  seeds  w 
sale.     It  is  a  verv  common  practice  with  them  to  t 
little  or  no  trouble  in  producing  dean  samples  free  m> 
weeds,  especially  docks  in  red  and  white  clovers. 

The  expense  would  be  trifling  in  abstracting  tail i  ob- 
jectionable weed  from  their  clover  layers.  I  * 
agriculturists  should  be  as  careful  in  the  samples  i  , 
sell,  as  they  are  in  selecting  the  ones  they  buy,  for  e» 
seed  will  always  sell  readily,  while  foul  aampl«  **! £ 
glected.  Thus,  by  producing  cleaner  *d»  ■**£?.: 
to  buy  "  doctored"  samples  at  low  prices,  the  result* «. 
future  would  be  more  satisfactory.       _     _    _ 

Ijxmch.  Wm.  Oaoov. 
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THE  SMTPHPIBLD  OLUB  SHOW  OF  1867. 
JUDGES'  OPINIONS. 

The  following  are  selected  from  the  dob's  own  Report  as 
just  issued: 

"  I  consider  that  the  Dbvons  in  the  three  first  classes,  though 
not  heavy  weights,  were  exceedingly  good  in  quality  and  with 
unall  bone.  Classes-  4>  and  5  were  very  good,  and  the  third 
prize  cow,  Mr.  William  Taylor's  Rose,  aged  10  years  0  months, 
a  very  remarkable  animal,  considering  ner  age  and  her  seven 
calves.    Her  quality  was  prime." 

In  Hmubiords  "class  0  is  not  so  pood  as  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  it.  Class  7  was  verv  fair ;  in  my  opinion,  however, 
Mr.  Beach's  should  not  have  had  the  first  prize,  but  my  col- 
leagues were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Class  8  was  very 
good ;  I  never  saw  eleven  better  beasts  together ;  but,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  highly-commended  steer  (Mr.  Lewis 
Lord's)  ought  to  have  had  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Tarner'a,  which  was  also  highly  commended,  the  second ;  but 
two  to  one  beat  me  again.  Class  U,  though  a  small  class,  was 
rery  good,  and  the  cup  winner  was  an  extraordinarily  good 
animal  in  all  her  points,  except  her  ramps.  The  second  was 
&  rery  nice  level  heifer,  but  rather  short, 

**  The  Shobthoans,  considering  the  anxieties  which  two 
years  of  cattle-plague  have  entailed  on  breeders  and  feeders, 
were  a  very  good  average  lot,  and  well  prepared.  There  was 
scarcely  an  inferior  one  among  them,  but  still  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  any  very  distinguished  individual  specimen ;  the  judges 
felt,  on  going  through  the  classes,  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  put  forward  with  confidence  for  the  cups,  and  so  the 
event  proved.  On  tire  whole,  I  think  the  cow  class  was  the 
best.  There  were  a  number  of  cows  which  had  done  good 
service,  and  came  out  well  at  last— the  right  sort  to  en- 
courage." 

The  Strasxx  were  "good,  well-fed  beasts,  and  very  much  im- 
proved as  a  breed  during  the  last  five  years.  Messrs.  Heas- 
man's  steer,  which  won  in  the  above  class,  was  an  excellent 
one,  but  he  had  broken  down  so  badly  behind  that  he  crept 
with  some  difficulty  from  his  stall  into  the  avenue  to  meet  the 
jndges" 

"  Inking  the  Liicestbb,  classes  of  this  year  as  a  whole, 
they  were  not  good.  The  heavy  weights  were  best,  but  there 
was  a  rapid  falling  off  after  the  first  pen  in  the  light  weights. 
Lord  Berners'  heavy  weights  were  very  fine,  and  well  got  up, 
with  wonderful  backs,  rarely  sprung  ribs,  and  small  offal,  but 
perhaps  a  little  light  under.  This  was  a  respectable  class, 
with  one  exception.  It  is  matter  of  observation  that  one  ex- 
hibitor snowed  precisely  the  same  class  of  sheep  among  the 
Leieesters  as  he  did  in  'other  long-wools.'  Lord  Berners' 
light  weights  were  not  so  even  as  the  heavies,  aud  one  out  of 
the  three  had  to  be  killed,  and  an  '  extra  stock'  sheep  put  in  its 
place." 

"  The  Cotbwold  men  consider  their  sheep,  the  long-wools, 
par  excellence,  and  will  not  sacrifice  them  as  wethers.  Hence 
there  were  only  three  pens.  Immense  pains  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  first  and  second  prize  fleeces,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  show  them  white  at  Christmas.  Their  wool  looked 
more  like  hair  than  wool,  from  the  use  or  abuse  of  soap.  In 
fact,  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  got  up,  it  was  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  Cotswold  flock  would  cut 
as  much  and  of  as  good  quality  as  a  Lincoln  one." 

"  The  LurcOLifa  were  small  in  number,  and  not  quite  equal 
to  former  years.  Many  of  the  Leieesters  had  a  trace  of  the 
Lincoln,  and  most  of  the  Lincolns  had  apparently  a  strong 
dash  of  the  Leicester.  The  Rents  were  pretty  good,  for  a 
sheep  which  seems  to  have  no  verv  settled  type,  and  whose 
principal  merit  is  that  it  is  very  hardy.  Long- wools  not  quali- 
fied to  show  as  Leieesters,  were  well  represented." 

The  judges  seemed  pretty  generally  to  consider  the  Soutu- 
sows  classes  as  the  test  they  had  ever  judged.  "  There  is 
gifcat  diversity  of  character  in  the  colour  of  the  countenance  of 
these  nark-bred  sheep.  This  is  rather  astonishing  in  this  old- 
established  and  very  nice  breed  of  gentlemen's  sheep,  which  it 
cfearly  is,  or  it  would  be  more  adopted  by  the  farmers." 

c<  The  Shxopshiuzs  were  not  numerous,  but  the  class  con- 
tabled  many  pens  of  great  merit,  being  heavy  in  mutton,  and 
w*th  wool  of  good  quality ;  but  still  the  tjrpe  of  these  '  rent 
Payers'  is  not  so  uniform  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"  The  Oxvobd  Downs  have,  perhaps,  never  been  so  well  re- 


presented as  a  whole,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  head 
could  not  be  fairly  urged  against  them." 

[Many  of  these  opinions,  published  at  four  or  five  months 
after  date,  only  corroborate  what  we  wrote  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  opening  day,  more  especially  as  regards  the  placing  of  the 
Hereford  cattle,  the  character  of  the  Shorthorns,  the  excellence 
of  certain  kinds  of  sheep,  and  so  forth.  By  withholding  the 
names  of  the  Judges,  moreover,  the  authority  of  such  commu- 
nications is  materially  lessened ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Hereford  Judge  who  was  outvoted.  Was  the  writer  *  the 
Hereford  man  F— Editob  M.L  J?.] 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER. 

This  was  the  subject  of  discussion  by  members  of  the 
Central  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  president  of  the 
Chamber,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wads,  J.P.,  took  the  chair.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Hawkia,  rector  of  Ideford. 

Mr.  Sowton  said  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  attend  school  regularly. 
This  was  the  experience  of  educators  at  Ipplspen,  where  no 
amount  of  kindness  secured  a  regular  attendance,  the  most 
trifling  excuses  for  the  absence  of  their  children  being  given 
by  the  parents.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  farmers  would 
co-operate  heartily  in  this  educational  movement.  It  was 
highly  desirable  to  have  servants  who  had  received  good  in- 
struction. Denominational  barriers  should  be  broken  down, 
and  the  work  of  education  zealously  carried  on  without  those 
party  prejudices  which  had  hitherto  retarded  progress.  As  for 
the  religious  question,  he  hoped  he  should  never  see  the  day 
when  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  day-schools  was  discon- 
tinued (applause).  Religion  in  all  its  plainness  and  fulness 
should  be  taught  there.  He  hoped  that  the  Chamber  would 
give  this  question  of  Education  their  serious  attention ;  ho 
was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hawker  express  such  liberal  views 
thereon.    He  was  against  compulsory  education. 

Dr.  Baahah  thought  there  was  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  compulsory  education,  however  repulsive  the  word 
compulsory  sounded  to  the  Englishman.  There  was  no  un- 
willingness to  adopt  compulsory  measures  in  the  maintenance 
of  rights,  and  children  had  equal  rights  with  other  members 
of  the  community.  He  thought  they  would  agree  with  him 
that  the  rights  of  the  children  ought  to  be  protected.  Parents 
were  compelled  to  maintain  their  children — to  provide  for 
them  the  necessaries  of  existence — food,  6re?  clothing.  Com- 
pulsion in  that  respect  was  not  deemed  unfair.  Were  parents 
then  at  liberty  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  to 
bring  them  up  in  a  state  of  mental  starvation  ?  Prejudices 
surely  ought  not  to  be  raised  against  the  idea  of  compulsory 
education.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  compulsion 
should  not  be  greater  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  If 
parents  would  only  send  their  children  to  school,  compulsory 
measures  would  not  be  required.  Public  vaccination  was  en- 
forced, and  no  general  objection  was  taken  to  the  compulsion. 
The  "  screw"  was  applied  in  that  respect,  and  why  could  it 
not  be  applied  with  equal  success  with  regard  to  education  P 

Mr.  Stooks  gave  a  short  speech  with  the  text, M I  go  in  for 
secular  education."  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  distinctive 
denominational  teaching;  better  leave  the  ohildren  alone. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  Bible  being  read  without  note  or 
comment.  He  was  for  a  moderate  rate  supplemented  by 
Government  grants.  What  objection  could  people  have  to  a 
good  secular  school;  why  should  they  trouble  themselves 
about  religious  education  P  He  called  it  cant.  Let  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  be  left  to  parents,  ministers,  Sunday-school 
teachers.  Secular  education  was  much  wanted  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  He  mentioned  incidentally  as  an  amusing  illus- 
tration of  that  fact— that  the  petition  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  had  been  signed 
or  "marked'1  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  clay  pits  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  for  the  suppression  of  Popery 
(laughter). 

Mr.  Fobs  looked  upon  compulsory  education,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  under  proper  regulations,  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  without  it  any  system  however  comprehensive  would  he 
feared  be  comparatively  a  failure.  He  disapproved  of  deno- 
minational teaching,  and  was  against  rates.  On  the  latter 
point  they  must  not  forget  that  the  Chamber  was  established 
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partly  to  look  after  the  expenditure  of  the  county.  An  edu- 
cational rate  would  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tenant  farmer 
and  the  landed  proprietor ;  the  wealthy  merchant*  of  Man- 
chester would  derive  benefits  from  the  scheme  at  the  expense 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  He  could  not  think  that  an 
educational  rate  would  be  just  or  right  unless  aided  by  a  Go- 
vernment grant ;  not  yet  did  he  think  that  in  small  parishes, 
Ideford  for  instance,  efficient  schools  could  be  maintained  with- 
out a  rate  or  a  Government  grant. 

Mr.  T.  Wills  was  in  favour  of  Government  aid.  In  every 
parish  he  would  have  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  attend.  The  teacher  should  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  he  should  be  paid 
according  to  results.  If  by  his  energy  and  talent  the  children 
under  his  charge  were  improving,  the  inspector  should  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  his  salary  (Hear,  hear). 

The  &UTKHAN,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  said 
he  was  dad  to  find  that  the  subject  had  been  so  thoroughly 
ventilated.  With  regard  to  religious  education  his  firm  belief 
was  that  sectarianism  had  been  the  curse  of  religion  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  had  been  highly  prejudicial  to  its  pro- 
gress. He  should  like  to  see  some  plan  advocated  whereby 
all  local  districts  ihould  have  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
money;  but  the  Government  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
should  provide  a  considerable  portion,  so  as  to  secure  free  in- 
dependent supervision  and  free  independent  action.  If  ever 
that  was  the  case,  then  he  believed  that  they  would  soon  do 
away  with  sectarian  teaching  in  their  schools. 

Having  thus  far  been  chiefly  sustained  by  the  clergy,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 


REVIEW. 


THE  DRAINAGE   OF  LAND:    By  W.  H.  Whislib, 

M.  Instit.  C.E.     Wyman  &•  Son*,  Great  Queen-tired,  IAn- 

coln'i  Inn-jUMt,  1868. 

The  practice  of  thorough  drainage,  that  is,  of  under-draining, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  land  of  stagnant  water  in  the 
sub-soil,  was  known  to  the  Bomans  2,000  years  ago,  and  by 
them  was  doubtless  introduced  into  this  country  upon  the 
conquest  of  it  by  that  people ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  and  amidst  the  troublesome  times  which 
followed  their  departure ;  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  it  was  recovered — in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Elkington,  who  professed  to  apply  it  only  to  springs, 
and  afterwards  by  Smith  of  Deanston,  who  hit  at  once  upon 
the  right  design  of  drainage,  namely,  opening  a  sub-channel 
by  which  the  water  that  otherwise  acts  as  poison  in  the  soil 
may  escape.  Previously,  the  only  method  was  to  cut  open 
drains  across  the  ridges  to  intercept  and  carry  off  the  surface 
water,  leaving  that  contained  in  the  sub-soil  to  the  mercy  of 
the  season,  if  that  proved  dry,  a  sufficient  quantity  evaporated 
to  allow  the  crops  of  grain  to  arrive  at  maturity ;  if  not,  the 
grain  was  poisoned,  and  the  crops  proved  deficient. 

The  principle  on  which  sub-drainage  acts  is  simple  enough. 
Nature  is  said  to  "  abhor  a  vacuum,"  and  no  sooner  is  one 
created  artificially  than  the  air  penetrates  and  fills  it;  but 
wherever  air  insinuates  itself  it  will  soon  be  supplanted  by 
water,  if  there  is  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  a  drain 
of  four  feet  in  depth  will  attract  all  the  moisture  that  lies  in  the 
soil  within  a  certain  distance  of  it,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of 
vegetation.  The  advantages  of  draining  are  not  confined  to  the 
lighter  or  mixed  soils  or  the  clayey  loams.  Even  the  most 
obdurate  clays  are  composed  of  particles  having  small  spaces 
between  them— very  small,  it  is  true,  but  now  found  to  be 
sufficiently  wide  for  the  water  to  percolate  towards  the  arti- 
ficial vacuum,  or  channel,  that  has  been  prepared  for  it.  The 
laws  of  gravity  are  concerned  in  this  process,  for  by  them  the 
particles  of  water  are  made  to  gravitate  towards  the  centre 
until  it  finds  its  level,  which  is  the  ocean. 

The  three  grand  requisites  in  the  growth  of  plants  are 
warmth,  air,  and  moisture.  The  first,  in  our  climate,  is  seldom 
in  excess ;  the  second  never ;  the  third  alone  requires  to  be 
kept  in  subordination,  by  which  not  only  is  its  injurious  excess 
dissipated,  but  it  leaves  access  for  both  air  and  warmth  to  enter 
the  soil  to  a  depth  they  never  reached  before.  "  Both  these," 
says  our  author, "  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  germination  of 
seed  and  the  growth  of  plants.  The  admission  of  air  to  the 
soil  not  only  improves  its  texture,  but  also  raises  the  tempera- 


ture, and  supplies  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  the  pluu, 
The  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  sobsoil  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  former  being  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  by  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
This  is  exemplified  on  lands  where  steam  cultivation  and  deep 
ploughing  are  in  operation,  the  depth  of  the  tilth,  or  workable 
soil,  being  equal  to  the  depth  at  which  thegronnd  is  stirred  op. 
Jethro  Tull,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  Husbandry,  had  such 
strong  faith  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  beneficial 
effects  to  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere,  that  he  wentthe 
length  of  saying  that  if  the  ground  were  only  properly  at- 
vated  it  would  always  he  in  a  fit  condition  to  support  tegetauaa, 
without  manure.  And  although  this  theory  has  not  been  sap- 
ported  in  practice,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  weU-dnistd, 
and  consequently  a  well  aerated,  soil  requires  moth  leu 
manure  than  one  that  is  sodden  with  water." 

Nor  is  this  all.  "An  excess  of  water  will  neotraLa 
the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  substances  contained  is 
the  manure  laid  on  the  fields,  and  which  largely  supply  food 
to  vegetation.  Now,  drainage  is  as  useful  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  atmospheric  sir  as  in  removing  the  saperaWd- 
ance  of  moisture ;  for  if  the  canals  or  drains  are  emptied  of 
water,  it  is  evident  that  its  place  must  be  supplied  with  is. 
And,  as  the  effect  of  drainage  is,  by  mechanically  improrii; 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  to  increase  the  number  of  time 
orevices  or  canals,  so  it  also  increases  the  circulation  of  thr 
air  which  passes  through  the  soil  to  the  drains,  and  aloaj 
them  to  their  outlets,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air,  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  plant*  u  U 
that  of  human  beings. 

The  subject  of  "air-drainage"  is  fully  discussed  iati* 
pamphlet,  and  its  influence  shown  by  experiments  on  the 
scale  of  one  acre.  The  air-drains  were  laid  in  at  the  depth 
of  two  feet;  and  the  increase  of  produce  (turnips  sad 
wheat)  was  very  remarkable.  The  work  contains  aapk 
instructions  for  draining  under  all  circumstances,  and  oc 
all  soils ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  those  no 
are  about  to  practise  draining,  the  advantages  of  which  an 
not  confined  to  the  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  sol, 
but  extends  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  which  ;> 
thereby  rendered  more  healthful,  and  less  liable  to  fehrile  »4 
other  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  Mr.  Wheeler  w& 
that  drainage  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  interfered 
greatly  with  the  water-courses ;  and,  to  counteract  this,  he 
recommends  planting  fir  and  other  plantations,  by  which  the 
rainfall  becomes  more  regular,  and  the  springs  more  poitr- 
ful.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  planting  the  poor,  hilly  p"* 
of  Scotland,  where  the  clearance  of  the  old  forests  had  pro- 
duced a  serious  effect  upon  the  springs,  still  farther  agpa- 
vated  by  the  extensive  drainage  of  the  soil  elected  in  tw 
country.  

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY.— Mr.  Blunt*  her  Majesty*! *» 
Consul  at  Adrianople,  reports  that  the  provinces  included  is 
the  Adrianople  Vilayet  possessed,  in  1867, 5,290.000  sheep  f 
goats,  of  the  value  of  £1,819,731.  The  tax  lefiei  in  tss. 
year  by  the  government  produced  £171,897.  The  plains  m 
valleys  of  Thrace  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  ocea- 
pied  by  innumerable  flocks  ot  sheep.  Four  to  five  shephj* 
and  six  to  eight  dogs  attended  a  flock  of  1,000  sheep.  J* 
dogs,  generally  of  the  Balkan  breed,  were  excellent  nag. 
and  showed  great  sagacity.  The  Adrianople  sheep  saftjw 
from  insects  and  foot-rot,  and  other  epizootic  complaints ;  «* 
"tchitchek,"  a  sort  of  light  variola,  was  arrested  by  the  pre- 
cess  of  inoculation.  An  experienced  shepherd  on  "jf*^ 
the  presence  of  this  contagious  malady  immediately  P^Jf*^ 
the  ears  of  all  the  sound  sheep  with  a  large  silver  needk ipj> 
viously  rubbed  over  with  virus  from  the  infected  noun* 
There  were  two  prominent  breeds  of  sheep,  the  u*xnfn> 
and  the  "  Karabosh."  The  wool  of  the  former  is  low,  «*■ 
elastic,  and  twisted  into  ringlets,  and  stands  very  high  w  ua 
French  markets.  The  value  of  the  annual  wool  P**1*?™: 
Vilayet  of  Adrianople  was  estimated  at  £388,213.  ®*fo 
lamb,  goat,  and  kid  skins  give  rise  to  an  active  trade,  *■* 
province  alone  annually  exports  about  86,000  lamb-*taj» w 
England,  and  60,000  kid-slrina  to  England  and  Ranee.  J"] 
of  the  skins  from  the  sheep  and  lambs  killed  in  the  months^ 
February  and  March  are  taken,  in  consequence  of  their  unp- 
in wool,  by  the  native  furriers,  and  made  into  clean  aao  p»- 
pais,  or  far  caps,  much  worn  by  the  Bulgarians. 
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The  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  and  the  three  following  days.  It 
is  usual  to  hold  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Society  in  Easter 
week ;  but  the  Pnnchestown  Races  also  takes  place  in 
Easter  week,  and  this  year  the  Society  determined  to  hold 
the  ahow  in  the  week  following,  so  that  the  races  might 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  it.  As  regards  the  number 
of  animals  shown,  this  meeting  did  not  come  up  to  that 
held  last  year.  The  show-yard  was  visited  on  Tuesday 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  judges  commenced  their 
work,  beginning  with  the  yearling  bulls.  The  first  prize 
in  this  section,  Mr.  Joseph  Meadow's  roan  Bolivar,  is  a 
very  good  animal,  that  was  also  awarded  the  Farmers' 
Gazette  cup  as  the  best  breeding  animal  in  the  yard.  He 
is  by  First  Piddle  (19749).  The  second  prize  was  a  very 
even  bull,  Favourite,  by  Duke  of  York  (28804) ;  and  the 
third  a  red-and-white  bull,  Lord  Francis.  Altogether 
there  were  108  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls  shown. 

Amongst  the  two-year-old  Shorthorn  bulls,  Sovereign 
is  by  Royal  Sovereign  (22802),  and  at  this  show  last 
year  he  stood  first  as  a  yearling,  and  also  carried  off  the 
Towneley  cup.  Dr.  Collins,  by  Ravenspur  (20628),  was 
first  as  a  yearling  at  Cork  last  year,  and  second  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  in  Dublin  last  August. 
The  third  prize  in  the  aged-bull  section,  Lictor,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  as  a  two-year-old,  and  the  Railway 
Challenge  Cup,  at  this  show  in  last  April.  He  also  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  as  the  best  two-year-old  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  in  August,  1867. 

The  best  two-year-old  heifer,  Game-hen  the  Third, 
was  second  as  a  yearling  last  year,  both  at  this  and  the 
Agricultural  Society's  shows. 

The  entries  in  the  miscellaneous  breeds  were  not  many, 
the  cause  of  which  is  the  miserable  prizes  which  are 
given  in  the  various  miscellaneous  sections,  the  premiums 
which  are  given  for  poultry  being  actually  more  valuable 
than  those  given  for  Hereford*,  Devons,  and  other  breeds. 
The  entries  in  the  various  sheep  sections  sre  never  very 
numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  ahow  of  implements  was  large  and  varied,  many 
of  the  chief  English  manufacturers  being  represented. 
Messrs.  Hornsby  had  ploughs,  turnip-cutters,  steam 
engines,  thrashing-machines,;  Brigham  and  Bickerton 
showed  reaping-machines ;  Samuelson  and  Co.  exhibited 
reaping  and  mowing  machinery ;  Ashby  and  Jeffreys, 
haymakers,  horserakes,  chaffcutters ;  Robert  Boby  had 
his  well-known  corn-screens,  haymakers ;  Messrs.  Ran- 
aomea  and  Sims  had  a  large  and  extensive  collection, 
ae  had  also  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son ;  Messrs.  Fowler 
showed  steam-traction  plonghing-engine,  ploughs,  and 
cultivators ;  and  Lee  Butt,  some  haymakers  and  drills. 

Ilia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  'Wales  visited  the 
stand  of  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  was  shown  a 
miniature  model  of  a  plough,  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  much  pleased.  The  proprietors  having  begged 
his  acceptance  of  it,  he  has  graciously  assented,  and  it 
hae  been  forwarded  to  him  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  Model  of  Howard's  champion  plough,  manufactured  at 
the  Britannic  Iron  Works,  Bedford,  graciously  accepted 
by  hia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  souvenir 
•f  hit  visit  to  the  agricultural  show.    April,  1868." 


JUDGES. 
SnoRTnoKNS:  E.  Bowly,  Siddington,  Cirencester;  H.  Am- 
bler, Watkinson  Hail,  Halifax ;  A.  Mitchell,  Alloa,  N.B. 
Miscellaneous  Buxeds  of  Cattle  :  H.  Haywood,  Moccas, 

Hereford;  G.  Hewson,  J.P.,  Listowel;  J.  Richardson, 

J.  P.,  Rosfad,  EnniskiUen. 
Fat  Stock  :  D.  Kerr,  Clonin  Farm,  Edenderry ;  J.  Simpson, 

Cloona  Castle,  Hollymount ;  H.  Green,  Court  Hill,  Dun- 

boyne. 
SnEEP  (Lonq-Woolled)  :  H.  Haywood,  Moccas,  Hereford ; 

G.  Pardon,  Lisnabin,  Killucan ;  A.   Warburton,  Kill, 

Naas.    Short-Woolled  :  E.  Bowly  and  H.  Haywood. 
Swine  :  Major  M'Cliotock,  Randalstown,  County  Antiim ; 

F.  Fforde,  Raughlin,  Lnrgan;  N.  Archdal(  Crockna- 

crieve,  EnniskiUen. 
Poultry  :  J.  H.  Jones,  37,  High-street,  Fiilham,  London ; 

E.  J.  Smith,  Islanmore,  Croom  ;  J.  Rorthwick,  Prospect, 

Carrickfergns. 

PRIZES. 
BREEDING    CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Bull,  calved  in  1867,  first  prize,  Joseph  Meadows,  Tliorn- 
ville,  Wexford ;  second,  Thomas  Barnes,  Westland,  Moynalty; 
third,  Joseph  Meadows,  Thornville,  Wexford ;  fourth,  William 
Charley,  Seymour  Hill,  Belfast.  Highly  commended :  Richard 
Challoner,  Kingsfort,  Moynalty ;  William  Drummond  Dnnlop, 
Monasterboice  House,  Drogheda.  Commended  :  Gnstavus 
Lambert,  Beau  Pare ;  and  James  Moffat,  Ballyhyland,  Ennis- 
corthy. 

Bull,  calved  in  1866,  first  prise,  Richard  Challoner,  Kings- 
fort,  Moynalty ;  second,  William  Bolton,  Island,  Kilmuckridge, 
Gorey ;  third,  N.  M.  Archdall,  Crocknacrieve,  Ballinamallard. 
Commended :  William  Owen,  Blessington. 

Bull,  calved  prior  to  1865,  first  prise,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches 
Park,  Newmarket,  England  ;  second,  Richard  Stratton,  Walls 
Court,  Bristol ;  third,  Edward  J.  Smith,  Islanmore,  Croom. 
Highly  commended :  Wm.  Drummond  Dunlop.  Commended : 
Major  Hamilton,  Brownhall,  Ballintra;  and  James  MofFatt, 
Ballyhyland,  Enniacorthy. 

Best  Heifer,  calved  in  1867,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  R.  Fisher, 
Castlegrogan,  Rathdowny ;  second,  Lieut. -Col.  Fisher ;  third, 
Earl  of  Calcdon,  Caledon-hill,  Caledon.  Highly  commended : 
Major  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Masse?,  Mount  Massey,  Macroom. 
Honorary  certificate,  Richard  Welsted,  Ballywalter,  Castle- 
townroche. 

Best  Heifer,  calved  in  1866,  William  Bolton,  Island,  Kil- 
muckridge, Gorey ;  second,  James  Smith,  Little  Moyle, 
Carlo*. . 

Best  Heifer,  calved  in  1866,  Robert  Tennant,  Scarcroft- 
lodge,  Shad  well,  Leeds,  England;  second,  W.  Hutchinson 
Massy,  Mount  Massy,  Macroom. 

Best  Cow,  of  any  age,  Robert  Tennant,  ScarcroPUodge, 
Shad  well ;  second,  Johu  H.  Jones,  Mullinnbro*,  Waterfo.d. 
Highly  commended :  Sir  A.  E.  Bellingham,  Dunany-house, 
Castlebellingham. 

HEREFORDS. 

Bull,  calved  in  1860,  prize,  P.  J.  Kearney,  Miltonm-hunse, 
Clonmellar. 

POLLED  ANGUS. 

Polled  Angus  heifer  calved  in  I860,  silver  medal,  Win. 
Owen,  Blesinton. 

Polled  Angus  cow  of  any  age,  £3  and  bronze  medal,  Wm. 
Owen,  Blesinton.     Highly  commended:  Wm.   Owen,   and 
P.  J.  Kearney,  Miltown  House,  Clonraellon. 
DEVONS. 

Devon  bull  calved  in  1867,  silver  medal,  Charles  Boyle, 
Tansgh,  Rockeorry,  Co.  Monaghan.  Highly  comnienifd: 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rothernm,  Kilbride,  Trim. 

Devon  bull  calved  before  1867,  silver  medal,  Charlt*  Boyle, 
Tanagh,  Rockeorry,  Co.  Monaghan. 
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Devon  hei&r  calf ed  in  1866,  silver  medal,  Charles  Boyle 
Tanagh,  Rockcorry,  Co.  Monarhan. 

Devon  heifer,  calved  in  1865,  giving  milk  or  in  calf, 
silver  medal,  Charles  Boyle,  Tanagh,  Rockcorry,  Co.  Mo- 
naghan. 

KERRIES. 

Kerry  bull  of  any  age.  £8  and  bronze  medal,  James  Brady, 
The  Cottage,  connty  Dublin.  Second  prize.  Samuel  Garnett, 
Arch  Hall,  Navan. 

Kerry  heifer,  calved  in  1866,  silver  medal,  Daniel  Barley, 
Friantown,  Tallagh,  connty  Dublin.  Highly  commended: 
A.  A.  Lovely,  Claremont  House,  Sandymount. 

Kerry  heifer,  calved  in  1865,  silver  medal,  James  Smith, 
Little  Moyle,  Carlow.  Highly  commended :  Thomas  Butler, 
Priestown  House,  Priestown,  county  Meath. 

Kerry  cow,  £3,  bronze  medal,  and  second  prize,  Daniel 
Bayley,  Tallagh. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Alderney  or  other  Channel  Island)  hull,  calved  in  1867, 
silver  medal,  James  Smith,  Little  Bfoyle,  Carlow. 

Alderney  (or  other  Channel  Island)  bull,  calved  before  1867, 
silver  medal,  George  Dingwall,  the  Verdon  Hotel,  Talbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

Alderney  (or  other  Channel  Island)  cow,  of  any  age,  £2  and 
bronze  medal,  Jame  Smith,  Little  Moyle,  Carlow. 

FAT     CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Shorthorned-ox,  calved  in  1865,  silver  medal,  John  Meade, 
Martry,  Kells,  county  Meath.  Highly  commended:  Major 
Barton,  Straiten.  Commended:  P.  J.  Kearney,  Milton  House, 
Clonmellon. 

Shorthorn  cow,  of  any  age,  silver  medal,  and  second  prize, 
Major  Barton,  Straffan.  Commended:  Francis  W.  Lowe, 
Kilshane,  Tipperary. 

Shorthorned  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  silver  me- 
dal, Major  Barton,  Straffan.  Second  prize,  Blauey  T.  Bal- 
four, Townley  Hall,  Drogheda. 

HEREFORDS. 

Hereford's  calved  in  1865,  silver  medal,  Miss  Fetnerstoa* 
haugh,  Rockview,  Kullucan. 

Hereford  cow  of  any  age,  silver  medal,  Richard  S.  FeUier- 
stonhau,gh,  Rockview.  Second  prize,  Richard  Winter  Reynell, 
Killynon,  Killucan. 

POLLED  ANGUS. 

Pulled  Angus  ox,  calved  in  1865,  silver  medal,  Major  Bar- 
ton, Straffan.    Commended;  Major  Barton. 
KERRD3S. 

Kerry  ox,  calved  in  1865,  silver  medal,  Richard  W.  Rey- 
nell, Killucan. 

Keny  cow  of  any  age,  silver  medal,  George  N.  Pardon, 
Lisnabine.  Killucan. 

Kerry  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  silver  medal, 
John Tisdall,  Charleston!,  Navan ;  second  prize,  John  Tisdall, 
Commended:  Richard  S.  Fetherstonehaugh,  Rock  Yiew, 
Killucan. 

Ox  calved  in  or  prior  to  1866  (not  included  in  the  foregoing 
sections),  silver  medal,  Wm.  Stawell  Garnett,  WilHamctown, 
Kells,  county  Meath. 

Cow,  calved  in  or  prior  to  1866  (not  included  in  the  forc- 
ing sections),  silver  medal,  Samuel  Garnett,  Arch  Hall, 

avan.  Commended:  Sir  Allen  Walsh,  Bart.,  BsllykUcavan. 
Stradbally. 

Heifer,  calved  in  or  prior  to  1866  (not  included  in  the  fore- 
going sections),  silver  medal,  Timothy  Nolan,  Slaney  Lodge, 
jfaltinglass. 

EXTRAS. 

Commended :  Major  Borrowes,  Giltown,  Newbridge. 

SHEEP. 
LEICESTEBS. 

Leicester  one-shear  ram,  silver  medal,  William  Owen, 
Blesinton.  Highly  commended:  Seymour  Mowbray,  Kil- 
leaney,  Mount  rath. 

Two-shear,  and  not  exceeding  four-shear,  Leicester  ram, 
silver  medal,  William  Owen,  Blesinton.  Highly  commended : 
William  Owen,  Blesinton. 

Three  Leicester  hogget  rams,  never  dipped,  £4  and 
bronze  medal,  Seymour  Mowbray,  Killeaney.  Monntrath. 
Second  prize,  William  Owen,  Blesinton, 


& 


Five  Leicester  ewe  hoggets,  never  clipped.  £4  ui 
bronze  medal.  Seymour  Mowbray,  Kffletney,  ICoantnth. 
Highly  commended :  David  Hewitson,  Bishop's  Hall,  Wite> 


Border  Leicester  one-shear  ram,  silver  medal,  Lotos 
H.  Bland.  O.C.,  Blandafott.  Abbeyfcdx.  Highly  commeafed: 
Thomas  Robertson,  Narraghmore,  Athy. 

Border  two-shear,  ana  not  exceeding  fooMhen,  she 
medal,  TTiomas  Robertson,  Narraghmore,  Athy. 

Three  Border  hogget  rams,  never  clipped,  £4  and  bnme 
medal,  Loftns  H.  Bland,  Q.C.,  Blandsfcrt,  AWwyleix. 

Five  Border  Leicester  *ewe  hoggets,  never  dipped,  14 
and  bronze  medal,  Right  Hon.  Yiseomit  de  Ycsei,  Abfaqfa 
House.  Abbeyleix.    Commended :  Loftns  fl.  Bland,  Bfafrfr, 

UNCOLNS. 

One-shear  long-woolled  ram,  Caleb  Going,  Tnvmba, 
Nenagh. 

Two-shear,  and  not  exceeding  fear-shear  bag-took 
ram,  silver  medal,  Caleb  Going,  Traverston,  Neoaga. 

Three  hogget  rams,  never  clipped,  £4  and  Dronzt  nwdi 
Caleb  Going,  Traverston,  Nenagh. 

Five  ewe  hoggets,  never  clipped,  £4  and  broaw  arid 
Ambrose  Boyle,  Park-place,  Tashinny. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Shropshire  Down  one-year  rams,  silver  medal,  Claries  IT. 
Hamilton,  Hamwood,  Clonee. 

Two-shear,  and  not  exceeding  four-shear  Shropshire  Doro  I 
ram,  silver  medal,  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Hamvood,  Ctoo*.  | 

Three  hoggett  rams,  never  clipped,  £4  and  braate  msbl 
James  L.  Nauer,  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle. 

Five  ewe  hoggets,  never  dipped,  £4  and  brow*  neti, 
Lieut-Colonel  Tottenham,  Woodstock,  NewtownnoiailE- 
nedy. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Pen  of  five  long  woolled  tat  wedders,  exceeding  ose  iha: 
silver  medal,  Robert  Clancy,  Willsgrove,  County  Roicobbw 

Pen  of  five  short-woolled  let  wedders,  not  exceeding  oa» 
shear,  silver  medal,  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Hamwood,  One*. 

Pen  of  five  short-woolled  Cat  wedders,  exoeedinz  ose  shear, 
silver  medal,  Lieut-Colonel  Tottenham,  Woodstock,  Anton- 
monntkennedy. 

SWINE. 

The  ages  of  the  animals  to  he  computed  up  to  the  dit » 
the  show. 

COLOURED  BREEDS. 

Boar,  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  £u 
bronze  medal,  James  Ganly,  Hillsborough,  Lucas, \ , 
prize,  Lord  Clermont,  Ravensdale  Park,  Newry.  Highly  toa- 
mended:  Lord  Clermont.  . 

Boar,  exceeding  twelve,  and  not  exeeesdug  kjW 
months  old,  £4  and  bronze  medal,  Robert  G.  GotbT,  Sot« 
Hall,  Stradbally.  Second  prize,  Sydney  Psrcy,  Beat,-, 
Cornwall.  . 

Breeding  sow,  in  pig,  or  having  a  litter  withis  six  an**. 
£4  and  bronze  medal,  John  J.  Later,  Lonrfoid-tenwe,  m* 
town.  Second  prize,  W.  Hutchison  Massy,  Mount  lbs?. 
Macroom.  A 

Three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  Utter  jmder  teais*1* 
old,  £3  and  bronze  medal,  J.  Sydney  Davey.  Bedrath, ,  0*w» 
Second  prize,  J.  Sydney  Davey.  Commeaded:  J>*JW 
Davey.  ^ 

Litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  exceeding  fl*  ""J* 
old,  accompanied  by  the  sow,  £3  and  bronze  s»W,  J» 
Molloy,  No.  72,  Mountjoy-street  Dublin.  Second  on*™* 
Jameson,  Montrose,  Doimybrook.  CoaueeeJedt  iw 
Thompson,  HoHywoodrath, Gbughranhuddart.  .     ..,. 

Boar  exceeding  twenty-four,  and  not  exceeding  tWf* 
months  old,  £4  and  bronze  medal,  James  L.  Naper,  w*M 
crew,  Oldcastle.  .      ^.  jJx 

Breeding  sows,  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter ■£*"., 
months,  Major-General  Cunynghame,C.B.,Boral  i*^  ' 

Three  breeding  pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  under  tea  ■■» 
old,  J.  L.  Neper,  Longhcrew,  Oldcastle.  ^ 

Litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  exceeding  f"2£z 
old,aoeompanied  by  the  sow,  £3  and  breeze  leedai,  WUW» 
Lane  Joynt,  The  Grange  Abbey,  Bajieny. 
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FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


TTntil  recently,  Sweden  did  not  figure  in  the  countries  which 
sought  abroad  outlets  for  their  surplus  agricultural  product*. 
It  provided  for  its  own  wants,  and  had  no  occasion  to  direct 
its  attention  beyond  its  frontiers  in  search  of  outlets.  A 
German  a^ronome,  however,  Professor  Guido  Kraflr,  of  the 
Ung  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  informs  us  that  this  state 
of  things  is  now  profoundly  modified,  and  that  Sweden  contri- 
butes for  its  full  snare  in  the  supply  of  England  with  meat  and 
other  products,  such  as  butter  and  cheese.  In  good  years 
Sweden  even  exports  a  certain  quantity  of  cereals,  and  thus 
become*,  iu  some  measure,  a  rival  to  the  States  of  Germany 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  the  beasts  of  which  scarcely  met 
formerly  competitors  on  the  all-attracting  all-engrossing  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Swedish  monarchy  are  not  associated 
with  this  movement ;  by  the  force  even  of  circumstances,  agri- 
culture had  no  conquests  to  make  in  the  northern  district,  in 
which  the  rigour  of  the  climate  completely  excludes  cereals, 
even  oats,  and  leaves  onljr  a  very  limited  extent  of  land  avail- 
able for  pasturage.  Bat  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  es- 
pecially m  Gothia  and  in  the  districts  of  Schonen  and  Skarse, 
cultivation  is  carried  on  upon  favourable  conditions,  which 
enable  it  to  develope  itself  and  to  advance  pari  passu  with 
such  European  countries  as  are  most  renowned  for  the  fertility 
of  their  land  and  the  richness  of  their  production.  In  this 
favoured  part  of  Sweden  the  soil  descends  by  almost  insensible 
gradations  to  the  Baltic,  the  tides  of  which  deposit  on  the 
•hores  considerable  quantities  of  marine  plants ;  the  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  uniform,  and  the  landscape  derives  a  certain 
charm  from  the  woods  which  alternate  with  the  arable  lands, 
and  from  the  numerous  herds  of  beasts  and  sheep  feeding 
peacefully  on  the  herbage.  It  is  the  great  Swedish  proprietors 
who  have  given  the  signal  for  agricultural  improvements,  and 
who  by  their  example  have  drawn  into  the  same  progressive 
policy  the  small  landowners,  who  had  been  kept  back 
by  want  of  capital,  coupled  with  a  certain  natural  indolence 
and  a  profound  attachment  to  ancient  customs.  The  en- 
couragements of  the  State  have  happily  come  to  the  aid  of 
private  initiative,  and  have  especially  benefited  those  who  by 
their  studies  and  excursions  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Eastland  have  been  enabled  to  draw  inspiration  from  good 
uoaels  and  to  trace  out  for  themselves  the  policy  which  they 
ought  to  follow.  As  matters  stand  at  present  in  Sweden,  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  is  divided  between  the  State, 
the  nobility,  and  the  peasants,  who,  united  to  the  bourgeoisie 
form  the  third  order,  while  the  two  first  orders  are  constituted 
by  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  Without  entering  upon  an 
eiaminntion  of  the  political  constitution  of  Sweuen,  it  will 
'iiifice  lor  us  to  say  that  feudal  customs  have  not  completely 
disappeared,  and  that  some  estates  still  enioy  certain  immuni- 
ties in  exchange  for  other  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  service  of  the  Crown  or  the  State.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  large  Swedish  landed  proprietors  cultivate  directly 
their  own  estates,  which  resemble  chateaux,  and  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  well-maintained  parks  and  gardens,  wliile  the 
working  buildings  often  present  a  certain  elegance,  and  com- 
prise granaries,  sheds,  stables,  &c.  The  extent  of  large  landed 
estates  in  Sweden  ranges  generally  between  600  and  2,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land,  without  reckoning  meadows,  which 
represent  generally  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  tne  whole  surface  ; 
aud  to  the  farm-buildings  one  usually  finds  attached  a  distil- 
lery of  beet-root  or  potatoes,  although  the  revenue  derived 
from  these  farm  annexes  has  notably  diminished  since  the  Go- 
vernment, in  order  to  restrict  among  the  lower  classes  the  use 
of  brandy,  has  increased  the*dnties  imposed  on  the  productiou 
and  consumption  of  alcohol.  All  the  raw  materials  which  the 
radical  measures  adopted  (the  utility  of  which  has  been  much 
disputed)  have  taken  away  from  distillation  have  gone  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  available  for  exportation.  Industry  is  re- 
presented oesidea,  on  great  Swedish  farms,  by  wind  and 
water-mills,  which  put  in  motion  two  or  three  pairs 
of  stones.  We  must  also  mention  two  manufactories  of  beet* 
zoot  sugar,  one  of  which  is  established  near  Stockholm,  while 


the  other  is  the  property  of  a  society  of  shareholders,,  and  has 
its  centre  of  operations  near  Sabyholm,  in  the  district  of 
Schonen.  Professor  Guido  Kraft,  it  should  be  observed,  has 
no  very  great  confidence  in  the  future  of  these  establishments  ; 
and,  in  expressing  his  apprehensions,  he  bases  them  on  the 
feeble  viela  of  sugar  derived  from  Swedish  beet-root.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  production  of  beet-root 
sugar  in  Sweden  is  subject  to  no  tax ;  and,  from  this  alone,  it 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  real  protection,  in  a  country  in  which 
foreign  sugar  has  to  bear  a  duty  varying  from  £1  8s.  to  £1 
17s.  fid.  per  2  ewt.,  according  to  its  quality.  Distillation  and 
sugar-making  are,  however,  only  accessory  industries ;  and 
agriculture  in  the  south  of  Sweden  derives  its  principal  profit 
from  the  animals  which  it  breeds  and  which  it  forwards  to 
the  northern  districts,  from  those  which  it  grazes  and  exports 
abroad,  and,  finally,  from  the  milk,  butter,  and  grain,  which 
it  embarks  in  its  ports  for  the  markets  of  the  Unitea  King- 
dom. This  export  commerce  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, since  a  direct  steam  navigation  service  will  soon  unite 
Gothenburg  to  London  via  the  Skaager  Back ;  and  the  losses 
of  time  and  money  involved  by  the  Lobeck  and  Hamburg 
route  will  be  avoided. — Bather  numerous  sales  of  reproducing 
animals  have  taken  place  in  the  first  fortnight  of  April.  At 
the  Caumont  Sheepfold,  belonging  to  M.  Vuaflart-Oudin,  the 
"  adjudication11  attracted  a  great  number  of  visitors.  Only  30 
rams  and  some  lots  of  ewes  were  sold ;  but  since  the  sale  the 
proprietor  of  Caumont  has  concluded  several  important  trans- 
actions with  agriculturists  of  Prussia,  Hungary,  and  Southern 
Russia.  Next  came  the  sale  of  M.  Garnot,  of  Genouilly.  The 
influx  of  visitors  was  not  so  great  at  Genouilly  as  at  Caumont, 
but  50  rams  were  "  adjudged"  at  £6  to  £12  each,  while,  after 
the  day's  public  business,  100  ewes  were  sold  privately.  About 
50  head  of  sheep  were  also  purchased  by  a  German  breeder, 
Herr  Otto  Bratinschiweig,  of  Leipzic,  at  an  average 
price  of  £11  each.  M.  Garnot,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  has 
applied  himself  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  improvement 
of  his  flock,  and  to  rendering  the  merino  a  sheep  both  for 
wool  and  meat.  This  is  also  the  object  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  M.  Vuaflart-Oudin.  Sales  of  rams  from  the  imperial 
sheepfold  of  the  Haut-Tingry  have  taken  place  at  the  Imperial 
veterinary  school  of  Alfort,  and  at  the  Haut-Tingry.  Twenty- 
three  rams  were  disposed  of  at  Alfort  for  £427,  giving  an 
average  per  head  of  £18  lis.  2d.  The  pure  Dishleys  attained 
very  high  prices,  one  of  them  changing  nands  at  no  less  than 
£G3,  and  two  others  at  £42  each;  even  the  lowest-priced 
brought  £21 ;  the  average  of  the  whole  being  £35  12s.  each. 
The  Dishley  merinocs — two-thirds  Dishley  blood — were  sold, 
the  dearest  at  £21  7s.  6d.,  and  the  cheapest  at  £8  12s.,  the 
average  for  the  whole  being  £15  8s.  The  dearest  of  the  two- 
third  blood  merinoes  made  £11  19s.  10d.,  and  the  cheapest 
£8  12s.,  the  average  for  this  description  being  £9  8s.  The 
top  price  for  Southdown*  wbb  £13  9s. ;  the  cheapest  lot  in 
this  class  made  £8  10s.,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  was 
£9  0s.  lOd.  At  the  Haut-Tingry,  twenty-one  rams  sold  for 
£335  3s.,  giving  an  average  of  somewhere  about  £16  each. 
The  Dishleys  at  the  Haut-Tingry  sale  ranged  between  £29 
8s.  and  £12  12«.  each,  the  average  being  £21  2s.  6d.  The 
New  Kent  ranged  between  £12  12s.  and  £8  12s.,  the  average 
being  £10  10s. ;  the  Dishley  merinoes  (two-thirds  Dishlcv) 
ranged  between  £26  5s.  and  £8  12e.,  the  average  beinp  £16 
2s.  6d.  each ;  and  the  Dishley  merinoes  {two-thirds  merinoes) 
ranged  between  £12  12s.  and  £5  5s.,  tiie  average  being  £8 
16s.  each.  Upon  the  whole,  the  total  product  of  these  two 
sales  was  £762  for  44  rams,  giving  an  average  of  £17  6s.  0d. 
each.  Numerous  breeders  attended  the  two  sales,  and  the 
biddings  were  animated.  Rams  of  the  pure  Dishley  breed 
were  much  sought  after ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Dishley 
merinoes  (two-thirds  Dishley  blood).  The  principal  pur- 
chasers were  from  the  departments  of  the  Eure-et-Loir*,  the 
Oise,  the  Aisne,  the  Pas-de-Calais,  the  Seine-et-Oise,  and  the 
Somme.  At  a  sale  of  Durham  stock  at  the  Corbon  Imperial 
establishment,  directed  by  M.  Zielinski,  eight  bulls  realized 
£842,  giving  an  average  of  £105  5s.  per  head ;  twelve  cows 
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and  heifers  made  £873  12s.,  giving  an  avenge  of  £72  17s. 
per  head;  and  one  heifer,  sold  separately,  made  £16  10s. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  thus  £1,732  8s.— A  steam 


ploughing  trial,  inaugurated  at  Chateauroux,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  recent  show  of  fat  stock  at  that  town,  has  been  punned 


with  success  in  the  department  of  the  Indre.  It  ii  stated  that 
the  Italian  Government  proposes  to  offer  to  Signer  Msgri  s 
complete  set  of  Fowler's  steam-ploughing  appKratns,  in  t«. 
timonv  of  his  earnest  efforts  in  the  matter  of  stop- 
ploughing. 


REPORT    ON    THE    TRIALS    OF    FIXED    AND    PORTABLE    STEAM-ENGINES 
AT    THE    BURY    ST.    EDMUND'S    MEETING: 

[From  the  new  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's   Journal.] 


The  following  Report  was  received  by  the  Stewards  of 
Implements  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Show  too  late  to  he 
inserted  in  the  last  Journal. 

To  the  Council  or  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
op  England. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— We  have  the  honour  to 
hand  vou  our  Report  of  the  Trials  of  Fixed  Steam-Engines 
and  of  Portable  Steam-Engines  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society 
held  at  Bury  in  July  last. 

fixed  Stem-Engines. 

We  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth, 
and  Co.,  who  exhibited  an  eugine  well  designed  and  thoroughly 
well  made,  which  showed  a  very  low  consumption  of  fuel. 
The  cylinder  was  steam-iacketed,  and  the  jacket  was  in  full 
use  during  the  trial,  although,  from  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Society's  boiler  and  the  engines  to  be  tried  (it  now  being 
possible  to  run  the  condensed  steam  from  the  jacket  back  to 
the  boiler),  the  water  was  suffered  to  escape. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons. 
This  engine  also  had  a  steam-jacketed  cylinder,  and  was  in 
other  respects  well  designed  and  very  well  made  j  but  during 
the  trial  the  steam  was  not  kept  on  the  jacket,  and  we  believe 
that  this  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  steam 
used. 

The  engine  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works  Company  we  highly 
commended,  as  in  its  consumption  of  fuel  it  was  but  little 
above  that  of  Messrs.  Tuxford,  and  the  workmanship  was  very 
good.  This  engine  was  furnished  with  a  means  of  varying 
the  expansion  without  stopping  the  engine.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  adjunct  to  an  engine  when  it  is  in  charge  of 
an  intelligent  driver. 

We  commended  the  oscillating  engine  of  Messrs.  Deacon 
and  Wood,  because,  although  a  very  cheap  engine,  it  gave  a 
very  good  result  as  to  consumption  of  fuel. 

As  regards  the  portable  steam-engines,  whether  single  or 
double  cylinder,  these,  so  far  as  noticed  in  onr  award  sheets', 
were  put  through  a  double  trial,  the  second  being  60  per  cent. 
of  load  in  excess  of  the  first. 

Single  Cylinder  Portable  Engine*. 

In  this  class  we  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  Clayton, 
Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  who  produced  a  thoroughly  well  de- 
signed and  well  made  engine,  which  did  its  work  with  an  ex- 
tremely small  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  second  prize  we  awarded  to  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons, 
whose  engine  was  also  extremely  well  made  and  designed,  and 
who  gave  proof  of  an  economy  but  little  below  that  of  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co. 

The  Reading  Iron  Works  Company's  engine  we  highly  com- 
mended. It  was  extremely  well  designed  and  well  made.  This 
engine  was  fitted  with  a  means  or  varying  the  expansion, 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  fixed  engine  by  the  same 
makers.    See  our  remarks  thereon. 

We  also  highly  commended  the  engine  of  Messrs.  Brown 
and  May,  because  it  gave,  without  any  separate  expansion 
valve,  a  very  good  economic  result.  It  was  a  very  plain,  ser- 
viceable engine. 

Of  the  double  cylinder  portable  engines  four  only  were  tried 
twice. 

The  first  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth, 
and  Co.,  whose  engine,  well  designed  and  well  made,  worked 
with  great  economy. 


The  second  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Ransomes  sad  Sias, 
whose  engine  was  of  extremely  good  workmanship,  tad  give 
a  performance  in  respect  of  coal  differing  but  by  a  small  fric- 
tion of  a  nound  from  that  given  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shottle- 
worth,  ana  Co. 

The  engine  of  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons  well  deserved  the 
high  commendation  we  gave  it,  although  we  coald  not  l<s? 
sight  of  the  fact  that  its  price  was  higher  than  that  of  in 
competitors. 

Tne  engine  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  May  we  highly  c«- 
mended,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  their  single  engine,  it  w*> 
of  a  plain,  serviceable  class,  and  yet  gave  a  very  good  real' 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Jonw  V.GoOifl, 

F.  J.  Bbamv/iu, 
J  as.  Eastox, 
Undan,  November  7, 18C7.  Judges  of  Steara-Enp^. 

To  tiie  Senior  Steward  of  Implements  at  tue  Bui 
Show  of  the  Rotax  Agricultural  Socieu  <•* 
England. 

Mt  Lord,— -We  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  yonr  U;J- 
ship's  consideration  and  that  of  the  Council  some  rtcovnm- 
ations  as  to  the  preparations  for  and  conduct  of  the  trials*! 
steam  engines  in  future  years,  whioh  are  prompted  partly  h; 
the  difficulties  experienced  this  year,  and  the  consequent  <M 
of  our  award  and  also  of  onr  report ;  and  partly  by  the  cc* 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  under  which  tu 
trials  take  place,  although  affording  results  which  are  for  nsc< 
purposes  very  valuable,  do  not  correspond  with  the  rireuK- 
stances  under  which  an  engine  would  be  worked  by  ip*r- 
chaser.  i 

The  Fixed  Steam  Engines  (as  you  are  aware)  are  snppLj1 
with  steam  from  a  boiler  belonging  to  the  Society,  butsttroM, 
to  by  the  workmen  employed  by  each  exhibitor.  Altbc^i 
there  is  not  any  clause  forbidding  tlie  exhibitor  to  heat  ttf 
feed-water  supplied  to  this  boiler,  nevertheless  there  sew*"! 
hare  been  an  understanding  among  them  that  this  ihonJu  * 
be  done;  we  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  stated  in .t* 
« conditions"  hereafter  to  be  published,  that  the  ttkiMg 
will  be  allowed  to  apply  any  feed-water  heater  thst  the;  t  j*j 
fit,  so  long  as  such  heater  derives  its  heat  from  the  bm^ 
steam  only,  and  so  long  as  the  heated  water  can  be  brosgw 
the  feed-pumps  supplied  by  the  Society.  Our  object  in  s 
this  suggestion  is  to  do  away  with  the  anomaly  that  nov 
between  the  performance  of  the  fixed  engines  and  the  po^ 
engines— «n  anomaly  largely  due  to  the  fact  thst  near.j 
whole  of  the  portable  engines  use  feed-water  better?,*' 
the  fixed  engines  do  not  use  them  upon  their  trials. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  on  this  occmm» 
trials  were  directed  to  be  made  with  each  portable  eajpi 
The  first  with  the  load  equivalent  to  the  nominal  power  otu 
engine;  the  second  with  the  load  corresponding  to  a  p<* 
50_per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  first. 

We  find  the  relative  results  of  these  trials  (except  in  «ej 
two  cases,  for  which  we  can  partly  account)  to  oc  so  seu 
alike,  that  we  think  only  one  trial  in  respect  of  load  w*  i 
future  be  made,  such  trial  to  be  either  with  the  ordinsrr  u 
or  the  excess  load,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Council. 

At  this  trial  we  think  it  ahould  be  made  a  conditwB  w 
only  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  attend  to  the  fire,  "^ * 
ingt  the  feed-water,  the  preparation  of  the  coal  (inch  p*f» 
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lion  to  be  made  while  the  engine  is  running),  in  fact,  to  attend 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  engine. 

At  the  present  time  we  nave  seen  as  many  as  six  men  en- 
gaged  in  attending  one  engine ;  viz.,  one  man  breaking  the 
coals  into  pieces  the  size  of  small  walnuts,  another  man  put- 
ting these  pieces  on  to  the  fire  with  a  sho? el  like  a  money- 
scoop,  another  man  oiling  the  cylinders,  another  oiling  the 
bearings,  another  putting  the  feed-water  into  the  heater  by 
ladlefals  at  a  time,  and  another  ready  for  any  odd  job  that  might 
arise.  This  clearly  is  a  condition  of  things  that  could  not 
exist  in  ordinary  work,  and  we  therefore  think  it  most  desirable 
that  in  trials  also  made  with  portable  engines,  the  whole  at- 
tendance for  each  engine  should  be  done  by  one  man. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  it  important  for  instruction  to 
engine-makers  and  to  purchasers  that  the  ray  best  results  to 
be  obtained  in  reference  solely  to  consumption  of  fuel  should 
be  known,  and  we  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  each  exhibitor 
should  be  allowed  to  ha?e  a  second  trial  at  which  he  might 
employ  (as  he  now  does)  as  many  men  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
clear  that  time  will  not  admit  of  three  trials  being  made,  two 
trials  are  the  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  j  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  more  useful  results  will  be  obtained  by  the  course 
we  have  ventured  to  suggest  than  by  continuing  the  two  trials 
at  different  loads  as  at  Bury. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  easy 
matter  to  make  provision  for  taking  accurately  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  by  each  boiler  during  the  trial  of  its  engine, 
and  thereby  to  arrive  at  how  mueh  of  the  result  was  due  to 
the  boiler  and  how  much  to  the  engine.  We  are  aware,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  only  thing  in  which  the  purchaser  is 
interested  is  the  final  result  of  work  done  by  the  engine  for 
the  coals  consumed,  and  that  he  is  not  interested  iu  the  steps 
by  which  this  result  is  reached ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  very  narrow  view  to  take,  and  that  the  purchaser  is 
tbe  person,  above  all  others,  interested  in  such  details  of  in- 
formation as  are  necessary  to  enable  makers  of  engines  to  dis- 
cover tbe  points  which  need  correction,  and  thus  to  keep  up 
progressive  improvements  in  the  amount  of  work  done  tor  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel. 

We  aluo  recommend  that  all  brakes  intended  to  be  used 
should,  previously  to  the  trials,  in  addition  to  being  put  into 
perfect  working  order,  be  actually  worked  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  standing  idle. 

Each  brake  should  have  appointed  to  it  an  intelligent  man, 


thoroughly  capable  of  working  and  regulating  it  with  cer- 
tainty. 

As  soon  as  it  is  known  what  number  of  engines  are  intended 
for  trial,  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  trials  should  be  pre- 
cisely estimated,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  brakes  to 
be  used :  and  the  judges  should  so  begin  the  trials  as  to  ensure 
their  being  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  Friday  before  the 
show  opens,  and  thus  ensuring  for  themselves  time  on  the 
Saturday  carefully  to  consider  the  results  and  make  their 
awards,  so  that  the  exhibitors  may  have  them  on  the  first  day 
of  the  show. 

The  water  tanks  should  be  placed  at  a  height  of  not  less 
than  10  feet  above  the  level  or  the  trial  platform,  and  the 
hose-pipes  and  all  outlets  should  be  not  less  than  2  inches 
inside  diameter,  and  should  be  proved  all  tight  and  secure. 

With  respect  to  the  printed  "  conditions^  of  trial,  we  think 
that- 
Each  boiler  should  be  fitted  with  check-valve  for  the  feed- 
water  in  addition  to  the  two  pump-valves  specified  in  Clause  9, 

Clause  IS.    The  examination  should  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Judges  may  determine. 
"  Special  Arrangement*? 

Clause  4  should  follow  Clause  7,  and  read  "  his  own  driving 
strap"  for  each  description  of  engine.  Several  exhibitors  at 
the  Bury  Show  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
Society  provided  straps  for  portable  engines. 

Clause  8.  Is  not  the  first  week  in  July  much  too  near  the 
time  of  trial  to  allow  the  necessary  airangementa  to  be  per- 
feetedP 

Clause  0  we  think  should  be  modified  as  follows :  All  the 
.fixed  engines  intended  for  trial  must  be  fixed  in  their  places 
according  to  the  order  of  trial  on  the  trial  platform  by  a  given 
time,  viz.,  by  the  of  ,  and  strictly  in 

the  position  and  under  the  conditions  required ;  and  all  port- 
able engines  must  be  placed  (so  far  as  the  allotted  space  will 
allow)  also  iu  th«  order  of  trial :  and  those  for  which  there  is 
not  room  on  the  platform  must  be  drawn  up  in  front  of  it  not 
later  than  the  evening  of  the  day  above-named. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Joiiw  V.  Goocu, 
F.  J.  Bramwill, 
Jjls.  Easton, 

November  7, 1867.  Judges  of  Steam  Engines. 


FINANCIAL     BOARDS. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  held  on  Saturday  week,  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  the  proposed  County  Financial  Boards 
and  of  local  taxation.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield  presided,  and 
introduced  the  first  subject  by  referring  to  the  leading  features 
of  Mr.  WykTs  bill,  and  said  that  as  a  county  magistrate  he 
should  not  oppose  any  resolution  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  County  Financial  Boards. — Such  a  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cajlkixgtox,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Norai*. — 
The  Hon.  and  llev.  A.  C  Talbot  said  the  principle  often 
insisted  upon,  that  the  ratepayers  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  rates,  was  a  jnst  one  ;  but  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  they  had  a  voice  already.  He 
expressed  a  conviction  that  under  the  administration  of  a 
County  Financial  Board  the  expenditure  in  Staffordshire  would 
be  augmented  rather  than  diminished. — Mr.  Mvsrar  was  not 
disposed  to  press  the  question  so  far  as  their  own  county  was 
concerned  ;  but  the  Chamber  had  to  look  at  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  other  counties,  where  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  proprietor  upon  a  subject  affecting  public  interests 
was  too  often  pooh-poohed,  and  not  seldom  by  a  magistrate 
whose  connection  with  the  county  was  of  less  consequence  than 
his  own.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  desirable  that  the  views 
of  the  meeting  on  the  question  in  hand  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  those  expressed  by  other  Chambers ;  in  other  words 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  the  resolution,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. — The  discussion  on  taxation  was  introduced  by  the 
subjoined  resolutions  of  the  Somersetshire  Chamber : — (1.) 
"  That  the  taxation  now  levied  under  the  name  of  '  poor  rate,' 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £10,000,000,  annually,  bears  unfairly 
upon  income  arising  from  real  property }H    (8)  "That  the 


exemption  from  the  rate  of  income  arising  from  personal  pro- 
perty is  unjust,  and  therefore  requires  the  early  and  serious  con* 
sideration  of  Parliament"— The  lion,  aud  Rev.  A.  C.  Tal- 
bot observed  that  the  new  law  tended  to  increase  the  rates  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  to  decrease  them  in  towns.  T  he  Cham- 
ber had  not  now  to  consider  its  general  effect,  but  to  look  at  its 
effects  upon  the  ratepayers,  to  many  of  whom  it  proved  a 
great  hardship.  His  own  rates,  for  example,  had  gone  up 
one-half  since  the  law  came*  into  operation,  while  those  of 
town  residents  had  considerably  diminished. — Mr.  Cakrlno- 
T(Hf  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  rev.  gentleman,  as  did  Mr.  Masitzn,  who  moved,  "  That 
this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  property  tax  is  a  more 
equitable  basis  on  which  to  lay  the  local  rates  than  the  pre- 
sent system,  seeing  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  pro- 
perty is  subject  to  rates  for  local  taxation."— The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Smith.— An  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Bkadburn  was  not  seconded,  and  the  original  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted,  after  a  few  remarks  from  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  against  policemen  being  engaged  in  preserving 
game.— A  brief  conversation  afterwards  took  place  respecting 
a  resolution  of  the  Keith  Cheshire  Chamber  upon  equalising 
the  burden  of  the  Cat  le  Plague  Compensation  Fund.  The 
following  motion  was  timed  i—  *  That  the  principle  of  tax- 
ation under  the  compe^mtion  dsmies  of  the  Cattle  Diseases 
Act  is  opposed  to  the  usual  fair  rules  of  legislation,  and  parti- 
cularly oppressive  on  the  ratepayers  of  particular  districts,  inas- 
much as  the  stamping-out  process  was  adopted  for  imperial 
benefit ;  this  Chamber  pledges  itself  to  support  every  measure 
that  may  have  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  taxed  districts  by 
retrospective  legislation,  if  any  such  measure  be  introduced." 
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CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  work  of  the  farm  now  presses  closely, 
and  requires  an  exertion  and  diligence  that  eaoh 
crop  have  the  due  and  proper  order  of  performance. 
The  planting  of  beetroot  and  potatoes  is  to  be 
finished— if  any  remains  undone  from  last  month, 
and  also  the  sowing  of  grass -seeds  on  wheat  and 
barley  grounds.  The  horee  and  hand-hoeing  of 
drilled-crops  will  be  finished  this  month,  as  wheat 
and  early  crops.    Allow  no  tall  weeds  to  be  seen. 

Sow  Swedish  turnips  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  purple  and  yellow-topped  varieties,  and 
continue  with  Aberdeen  yellows  as  a  later  sowing ; 
apply  an  ample  quantity  of  farm-yard  dung  in  a 
fresh  fermentation  from  a  newly-turned  heap  of  a 
winter's  collection,  and  sow  the  seeds  over  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  a  fresh  earth :  sow  also  with 
bones  and  guano,  on  the  finest  qualities  of  land.  In 
dry  weather  roll  the  drills  immediately;  in  showery 
weather  it  may  not  be  required. 

Plant  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  savoys,  and  winter 
brocolis,  from  the  seed-beds,  on  drills  30  inches 
apart  and  20  to  24  inches  along  the  drills. 
Apply  very  moist  half-rotten  farm-yard  dung 
in  abundance  on  strong  lands  too  stiff  for 
turnips,  and  set  the  plants  by  dibble  during  the 
wettest  weather  in  which  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed, as  the  plants  require  much  moisture. 
Fill  up  the  blanks  with  fresh  plants,  in  order  to 
procure  an  even  crop.  Sow  early  turnips  for  an 
early  crop,  .'as  tankards  and  whites ;  and  sow  rape 
on  any  strong  soils,  to  be  consumed  on  the  ground 
as  preparatory  for  wheat. 

Pare  and  burn  lands  with  rough  swards  of  vege- 
table matters,  and  spread  the  ashes  to  be  cooled. 
Prepare  without  intermission  the  lands  for  green- 
crops,  and  also  clay  grounds  for  wheat. 

Watered  meadows  are  shut  up  for  hay,  and  all 
gates  and  fences  must  be  thoroughly  repaired  for 
summer  use. 

Stall-fed  cattle  will  now  be  disposed  of — the  fat 
ones  to  the  butcher  ;  and  the  more  backward  in 
condition  will,  sent  to  the  pasture- field,  to  be 
fattened  on  grass.  All  cattle  will  now  go  to  grass : 
the  milch  cows  in  a  field  of  permanent  pasture, 
adjacent  and  convenient  to  the  homestead,  provided 
with  water  and  shelter,  and  improved  by  the  fre- 
quent top-dressings  and  the  sowings  of  clovers  and 
strong  perennial  grasses ;  the  store  cattle  are  placed 


in  the  pasture- fields,  arranged  according  to  age  and 
size— a  proper  arrangement  conduces  much  to  the 
thriving  of  the  animals.  The  calves  of  the  year 
must  be  similarly  arranged,  the  oldest  in  a  grass- 
paddock,  provided  with  water  and  shelter  abed, 
and  have  one  suckling  daily  and  supplied  with 
fresh  clovers  and  vetches  in  racks.  Spare  no  paini 
or  expense  on  young  animals :  the  youngeat  cakes 
in  the  pens  have  green  food  given  them,  to  learn 
the  use  previous  to  their  being  turned  oat. 

Thelateet  lambs  will  now  require  much  attention 
in  having  the  best  grass  on  the  farm  in  order  to 
raise  an  equality  with  the  foremost.  Nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  good  management  of  animals  than 
an  equality  both  in  the  breeding  and  in  the  con 
dition. 

The  ewes  and  lambs  that  are  consuming  the 
early  vetches  and  rye  must  have  fresh  food  every 
two  days.  Begin  the  soiling  of  cattle  and  horses 
in  the  yards  with  rye,  vetches,  and  irrigated  gra#; 
give  the  green  food  to  the  milch  cows  in  the  shed 
and  yards  if  the  pasture-field  be  not  abundant. 

Feed  the  store  pigs  with  clovers  and  vetches,  vA 
afford  ample  littering  to  all  animals. 

As  the  early  soiling-crops  are  consumed,  ploaffe 
the  land  for  turnips  with  bones  and  guano. 

In  the  end  of  the  month  put  mares  to  the  staling 
and  geld  colts,  though  this  operation  may  be  mm 
easily  performed  the  previous  autumn. 
Dig  hop-plantations  and  tie  the  bine  to  the  po!s*i 
Wash  sheep  by  hand  in  a  clear  running  btraSj 
and  to  prevent  the  maggot-fly  sprinkle  the  aw 
from  head  to  tail  from  a  dredging-box  with  i 
mixture  of  hellebore-root-powder  and  black  bna 
stone  i  lb.  to  1  Jib. 

Weed  young  quicksets,  without  exposing  tbj 
roots  to  the  sun's  rays  in  dry  situations;  ratta 
leave  the  weeds  to  moisten  the  roots,  provided  at 
upward  growth  of  the  young  thorn  Bhoot  ill 
checked.  J 

No  month  in  the  year  brings  more  baainetfl 
the  farmer  than  the  present,  and  if  ground  be  J 
lost  it  will  rarely  be  recovered  during  the  torn 
ing  season.  The  preparations  of  the  turnip 
clay  fallows  are  in  the  critical  season-the 
crops  must  be  planted  and  the  rest  prepared  for  < 
the  utmost  attention  and  exertion. 


CALENDAR    OP    GARDENING. 


KltCHJCN   GABD£K. 

Kidney  beans,  scarlets,  and  painted  runners  are 
first  called  for;  commence  with  the  dwarf  kind 
for  a  full  crop  in  July :  repeat  in  the  third  week. 
The  variegated  sorts  derive  the  utmost  benefit  from 
having  a  layer  of  moist  decayed  mixen  dung  in 

a  shallow  trench  a  few  inches  below  the  earth  j  .««»..«.«  «™  «.»  «.7  «.«•  -~~    

return  the  soil  over  the  manure,  press  it  moderately  !  more  to  towing  in  pots ;  and  dwarf  Freed* 
firm,  and  tow  about  three  inches  below  the  upper   claim  a  similar  treatment,  the  season  w  " 


I  surface-level,  covering  to  that  depth  with  ■ 
I  earth.  The  dry  and  often  scorching  weatw 
May  and  June  will  show  the  utility  of  iHisj^Pj 
!  as  the  plants  will  never  become  fliff*"* 
I  directions  as  to  warmth  of  soil  still  hold  go*1 ' 
|  seed  perishes  in  wet,  cold  ground,  and 7e*  "*j 
1  advance  well  in  a  dry  arid  aoil— hence  the  tf™ 
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being  the  best  directors.  It  is  also  a  good  policy 
to  be  prepared  early  in  April  with  a  stock  of  beans 
in  pots,  and  to  trust  more  to  open  ground-sowings 
daring  summer. 

Sow  cucumbers  on  a  ridge  over  manure. 

Marrowfat  peas  and  all  large  roots  are  the 
most  suitable  henceforward.  To  guard  against 
mildew  trench  the  ground  of  a  row  three  feet 
wide  and  one  deep,  incorporating  a  rich  compost 
orrery  rotten  dung  with  the  bottom  spit;  water 
profusely  by  the  rose;  fill  up  with  the  soil,  and 
raise  it  to  a  flat  ridge  a  few  inches  high  along  the 
centre;  water  again  so  as  to  ensures  thorough 
wetting  of  the  ground.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  sow 
the  peas  an  inch  asunder  in  quincunx  order. 
By  following  the  above  directions  a  fine  late  crop 
of  peas,  sown  even  six  weeks  hence,  may  be  se- 
cured as  late  as  Michaelmas. 

The  late  crops  of  potatoes  should  be  now  planted 
in  the  early  month,  if  not  already  set;  let  the  rows, 
where  practicable,  range  north  and  south,  to  admit 
of  an  equable  diffusion  of  sunlight. 

Repeat  all  the  sowings  of  last  month,  except  the 
tap-rooted  plants,  in  order  to  maintain  the  success- 
ional  supplies  of  potatoes,  peas,  kales,  and  sprouts, 
cabbage,  savoys,  spinach,  onions,  celery,  kidney 
beans,  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  and  sea-kale.  The 
kitchen  garden  must  be  regularly  divided  into  plots, 
as  the  fields  of  a  farm,  in  which  the  crops  are  sown 
in  a  regular  alternation  ;  the  tap-roots  and  flesh 
bulbs  that  pierce  or  divide^the  soil,  and  emit  a  fecal 
exudation,  being  succeeded  by  the  fibrous  roots 
that  creep  horizontally  to  derive  the  benefits  of  the 
cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  previous  crop. 
This  rule  must  never  be  neglected,  or  at  least  but 
seldom  followed  in  the  plants  of  the  same  kind 
succeeding  each  other. 

Sow  dwarf  Indian  corn  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Suffer  no  weeds  to  prevail,  and  where  there  is 
time  to  Dutch-hoe  and  finely  rake  all  portions  of 
cropped  ground,  the  extreme  neatness  of  the 
garden  will  amply  repay  the  trouble,  showing  a 
good  management  in  other  points  as  well  as  in  this 
portion  of  business. 

Fhcit  Department. 

Peach,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  if  any  are  used, 
require  to  be  disbudded— that  is,  pinch  out  with 
the  thumb-nail  all  foreright  and  back  shoots ;  also 
so  many  laterals  as  cannot  be  wanted,  always 
leaving  a  well-placed  shoot  at  or  near  the  origin 
of  a  fruit-bearer  of  this  year.  Water  strawberries  if 
the  ground  and  weather  be  dry :  the  finest  bloom 
perishes  under  a  scorching  sun  of  May  and  June. 

Pines,  grapes,  and  melons,  which  may  be  grown 
by  the  gentleman-farmer,  all  require  full-growing 
heat,  but  plenty  of  air  during  fine  sunny  mornings, 
except  the  succession  pine-plants,  which  cannot  be 
kept  too  warm,  provided  the  atmosphere  within  be 
Moist  and  vaporous. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  require  watchfulness  to 
secure  the  fruit  becoming  spurs  in  time,  and  to 
remove  the  entirely  useless  shoots.  Those  in  a 
vinery  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  no 
BP*inklingon  the  underside  of  the  leaves  unless 
nr<&sted  with  the  acarus.    Tbin  the  clusters  in  neat 


regular  order,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  skin 
of  any  adjoining  berry. 

Flower  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  shrubberies  are  sometimes  rendered  littery 
by  the  falling  of  laurel  and  other  evergreen  leaves ; 
let  such  be  removed  to  the  compost  grounds. 
Eradicate  lilac  suckers,  and  keep  all  shrubs  in 
figure  by  judicious  thinning  back  to  larger 
branches;  attend  to  every  office  of  neatness  and 
order  as  respects  weeds,  rolling  of  gravel,  and  the 
lawns  prior  to  mowing. 

Sow  annual  seeds  of  flowers  in  the  borders, 
biennials  in  a  nursery-plot  for  the  next  season,  as 
for  Queen  and  German  stocks.  Propagate  by  cut- 
tings and  slips  wall-flowers,  rockets,  ecc,  and  place 
a  glass  over  to  shade  them. 

This  is  the  month  for  the  bedding-out  or  the 
parterre  system.  It  requires  great  judgment, 
especially  where  the  collections  are  raised:  taste 
must  guide,  but  the  best  effect  is  produced  in  plots 
on  lawns,  whatever  be  the  figure,  by  grouping  in 
masses,  always  allowing  space  sufficient  for  growth, 
that  there  be  no  needless  crowding.  Many  elegant 
plants,  as  the  pelargoniums,  are  thus  displayed  to 
perfection ;  but  many  of  the  best  plants  perish  or 
are  seriously  inj ured  by  only  three  hours'  frost; 
therefore,  no  final  regulation  should  be  attempted 
till  the  end  of  the  month. 

Roses  must  be  watched :  the  worm  in  the  bud 
is  a  sore  enemy.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground 
when  nearly  dry  after  heavy  rains— it  is  a  great 
thing  to  know  how  to  use  the  Dutch-hoe  and  Take 
adroitly. 

Attend  to  air  and  water  in  all  glass  structures. 


THE  PECK  PER  ACRE. 

Sir,— The  peck  of  wheat  per  sore  sown  the  second  week 
in  November  looked  like  a  (allow  all  winter,  bnt  is  now,  after 
hoeing,  branching  abundantly,  and  my  labourers  predict  that 
it  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  the  rest  of  the  field  sown 
thickly  with  1  bushel  per  acre.  Every  year  I  sow  half  an  acre 
with  half  a  peck  of  wheat,  in  the  midst  of  a  thicker  sown  crop, 
putting  it  in  the  same  day  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
In  the  various  fields,  as  they  come  in  rotation.  By  this  means 
I  arrive  at  safe  conclusions,  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend my  agricultural  friends  to  follow  my  example  by  thus 
experimenting  on  a  small  and  uninjurious  scale.  It 
would  abolish  many  prejudices,  and  they  arc  bound  for  their 
own  interests  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  quantity  of  seed. 
My  four  years'  trials  liavc  resulted  iu  58,  57.  36,  SO  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  the  two  first  good  wheat  years,  the 
two  latter  unfavourable.  I  still  continue  to  drill 
4  pecks  of  wheat,  6  pecks  of  barley,  8  pecks  of  oats,  as  my 
general  sowing— a  trifle  more  on  the  light  land  j  but  I  am  pet- 
ting more  and  more  convinced  that,  with  high  clean  farming, 
and  the  drill,  we  may,  in  Essex,  reduce  our  wheat  to  2  pecks 
On  light  lands  we  need  not  fear  wireworm,  if  we  use  6  bushels 
of  salt  per  acre  about  February,  or  carlv  in  March.  By  having 
our  drul-cups  and  wheels  arranged  like  those  of  Mr.  Hallejt, 
at  Brighton,  we  can  put  in  very  small  quantities  of  seed.  It 
does  amaze*nie  to  read  that  7  bushels  per  acre  of  oats -are  still ' 
sown  in  Scotland,  and  that  thin  sowers  pride  themselves  upon 
putting  in  only  5}  bushels !  I  presume  that  this  is  done 
broadcast  and  the  measure  a  Scotch  acre.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  such  a  system  can  never  result  in  such  crops  as 
we  generally  grow  on  this  farm — say  from  8  to  13  quarters  .of 
black  oats  per  English  acre.— I  am,  sir,  youn 

4*1, 1888.  f 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTUHAL  KKPORT  FOR  APRIL.    REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 


The  weather  having  been  remarkably  fine,  the  crops  in  all 
parts  of  England  have  made  considerable  progress  towards 
maturity.  The  yonng  wheats  are  looking  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy,  and  promise  a  foil  average  yield.  Great  exertions 
have  been  made  by  our  farmers  to  increase  the  breadth  of 
land  under  wheat-culture  this  season,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
which  have  ruled  for  both  red  and  white  qualities.  The 
future  of  the  wheat  trade  is  regarded  with  considerable  interest. 
On  the  one  band  it  is  contended  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
higher  prices  :  on  the  other,  that  present  rates  are  danger- 
ously high,  notwithstanding  that  the  wants  of  France  are  still 
very  great,  and  that  we  shall  receive  no  assistance  from  that 
quarter  this  year.  It  is  possible  that  really  fine  wheats  will 
continue  to  command  current  rates  for  several  months ;  but 
we  doubt  mach  whether  there  is  room  for  any  permanent 
decline  in  the  quotations,  even  though  our  own  harvest  should 
turn  out  abundant.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
power  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  to  supply  us  with  food. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  both  countries  have  surplus  stocks  of 
produce  stil  on  hand:  but  the  high  prices  demanded  in 
America,  and  the  firmness  with  which  both  wheat  and  flour 
are  held  by  speculators,  indicate  only  moderate  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  between  this  and  the  close  of  harvest- 
work.  It  ii  estimated  that  there  are  nearly,  or  quite,  1,000,000 
quarters  of  grain  and  flour  in  warehouse  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  English  wheat  in 
stock  is  very  small  for  the  time  of  year,  and  in  very  middling 
condition,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. On  one  point,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  via.,  that  our 
importations  will  be  equal  to  our  requirements;  hence,  we 
have  very  little  cause  for  anxiety  as  regards  the  future  value 
of  produce  in  this  country. 

The  sowing  of  spring  corn  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
under  favourable  auspices.  The  barleys  are  looking  well  above 
ground ;  whilst  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  promise  a  good  return. 
Those  articles  have  been  in  steady,  though  not  to  say  active 

Test,  at  strong  quotations, 
o  change  of  importance  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
any  kind  of  produce  on  the  continent.    The  transactions  for 
forward  shipment  have  been  rather  numerous. 

The  wool  trade  has  shown  considerable  firmness,  and  the 
quotations  have  been  fully  supported.  The  quantity  of 
colonial  wool  now  on  hand  for  the  next  public  sales  is  about 
130,000  bales.  Fully  80,000  bales  have  yet  to  arrive,  so  that 
over  200,000  bales  will  be  brought  forward  at  the  uext  series. 
This  large  quantity  will  test  prices  to  some  extent  j  but,  as 
wool  is  still  very  low  in  price,  our  impression  is  that  the  fall, 
if  any,  will  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  new  clip  of 
English  wool  has  turned  out  well,  and  of  fine  quality. 

Fine  samples  of  potatoes  have  been  steady,  at  very  full 
prices.  Inferior  kinds  have  ruled  very  inactive,  at  about  the 
rates  current  in  the  previous  month.  The  imports  from  the 
continent  have  been  tolerably  good  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
some  quantity  of  new  has  been  imported  from  distant  ports. 

The  supplies  of  hay  and  straw  have  been  rather  extensive. 
A  moderate  business  has  been  doing  in  them,  at  abont 
stationary  prices.  Meadow  hay  has  realised  £3  to  £4  7s.  6d. ; 
clover  £3  10s.  to  £5  5s. ;  and  straw  £1 10s.  to  £1  16s.  per 
load.  The  stocks  on  hand  are  still  large.  As  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  hay  crop  this  year,  we  may  anticipate  the 
continuance  of  current  rates  for  some  time. 

In  Scotland,  the  crops  generally  are  looking  well.  Wheat 
and  all  other  kinds  of  produce  have  changed  hands  steadily, 
and  the  quotations  have  been  well  supported. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  firm  for  all  descriptions  of 
grain.    In  prices,  howevei,  very  Utile  change  has  taken  place. 


PAST  MONTH. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  into 
London  last  month  were  only  moderate  for  the  time  of  w, 
the  total  supplies  of  Beasts  brought  forward  in  the  Metro 
politan  Market  were  seasonably  good,  whilst  their  geaeil 
quality  was  very  prime.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  wet 
trifling ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  business  was  traaaetd 
in  most  breeds. 

The  numbers  of  Sheep  exhibited  were  tolerably  extsaaitf , 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Prime  Downs  and  half-bred* 
moved  off  steadily,  other  breeds  slowly,  at  about  stationary 
prices.  The  highest  figure,  in  the  wool,  was  5s.  64. ;  oat  a 
the  wool,  4s.  1(3.  per  81bs. 

Lambs,  though  in  full  average  supply,  sold  steadily,  at  frwc 
6s.6d.to7s.8d.per81bs. 

In  Calves  very  little  was  passing,  although  tbe  number) 
brought  forward  were  by  uo  means  extensive. 

Prime  small  pigs  changed  hands  freely  at  full  qootanoM, 
but  large  hogs  were  very  null. 
The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  were : 

Head. 

Beasts       „.        ...    3,056 

Sheep  and  Lambs  13,743 

Calves       1,308 

Pigs  160 

Total       lWf 

Imports  in  April,  1867 36,025 

1866 36,925 

1865 27,816 

1864 15,442 

1863 16,021 

1862 9,616 

1861 11,119 

1860 10,489 

1859 8,888 

1858 5,998 

1867 4,814 

1856 1,924 

1855 4,253 

„  1854 4,760 

„  1853 14,787 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  offered  and  disposed  of  is  * 
Metropolitan  Market  were  as  follows ; 

Head. 

Beasts       16,280 

Sheep  and  Lambs  138,600 

Calves       1,403 

Pigs  1,765 
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or  Supplies 

Sheep, 
and  Lambs. 

April. 
1867   .. 

Beasts. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

....  16,250 

120 

113,770 

977 

1866   . 

....  11,850 

— 

120,180 

208 

1865   . 

....  19,870 

582 

92,850 

1,27^ 

1864   . 

....  22,200 

447 

107,010 

1,596 

1863   . 

....  19,290 

491 

113,060 

lW, 

1862   . 

....  19,000 

515 

110,500 

1,077 

1861   . 

....  17,140 

510 

102,680 

407 

1860   . 

....  18,512 

489 

114,450 

1,848 

1859    . 

....  16,850 

390 

110,114 

420 

1858   .. 

....  17,960 

400 

104,380 

1,332 

1857   .. 

....  18,601 

460 

92,810 

1,2*0 

Home  supplies  came  to  hand  as  under: 
April., 

From—  1868. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c.  ..  6,800 

Other  parts  of  England.  4,020 

Scotland 1,337 

Ireland 290 
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April., 

1867. 

8,300 

2,150 

670 
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Beasts  sold  at  from  3s.  2d.  to  5s,  mutton  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d., 
Jamb  6e.  6d.  to  7s.  81,  Teal  4s.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  pork  3s.  4d.  to 
4s.  4d.,  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  or  Prices. 

April,  1864.  April,  1865. 

s.   d.     s.  d.  s.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 3    4  to  5    0    ...    3    6  to  5    2 

Mutton   38     60...    40      60 

Lamb 60      78...    68      84 

Veal    34      56...    48     58 

Pork  38      46...     38      50 

April,  1866.  April,  1867. 

8.   d.     s.  d.  s.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 4    0  to  5    6    ...    3    4  to  5    2 

Mutton    46     70...     36      60 

Lamb  68      90...     70     80 

Veal    54      64...    46      80 

Pork   3    10    5    0    ...     3    0      4    2 

Newgate  and  Leadcnball  were  well  supplied  throughout  the 
month,  and  a  steady  business  was  transacted.  Beef  realized 
from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  6d.,  mutton  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  6d.,  lamb  6s.  to 
6s.  8d.,  real  3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  and  pork  3s.  to  4e.  6d.  per  8  lbs.  by 
the  carcase.  The  imports  of  foreign  meat  into  London  were 
confined  to  about  260  tons. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The  latter  end  of  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the  early 
part  of  winter,  up  till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  wea- 
ther was  remarkably  fine,  mud,  and  calm,  with  very  little  rain ; 
consequently,  the  land  was  easily  cleared  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c,  without  much  damage  being  done  to  it  by  carting  off  the 
gTeen  crop.    Wheat  was  put  in  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  a  great  breadth  was  sown,  and  the  plant  looks  so  far 
very  promising.    The  wireworm  has  thinned  some  fields ;  but 
this  can  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  gross  produce  of  the 
kingdom.    In  addition  to  this,  the  fine  weather  gave  an 
opportunity,  which  was  not  neglected,  and  much  stubble  land 
was  turned  over,  and  farm-work  generally  was  got  well  in  ad- 
vance.   With  the  new  year  came  a  change  of  weather,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  one  of  the  wettest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  windy  on  record,  and  form-work  was  for  a 
a  long  time  at  a  complete  standstill.    The  rain,  with  very 
little  intermission,  continued  till  near  the  end  of  March,  and 
was  followed  by  a  week  or  two  of  very  fine  weather.    A 
change  took  place  on  the  12th  instant;  since  then  rain  has 
alien  regularly  every  day,  and  the  land  is  completely  saturated, 
and  work  at  a  stand ;  and  planting  potatoes  and  preparing  the 
land  for  that  and  other  green  crops  is  very  far  behind  that  of 
other  years,  and  at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  im- 
provement.   Grass  is  very  forward,  and  the  meadows  and 
pastures  are  wearing  the  garb  of  the  latter  end  of  May,  there 
Laving  been  little  cold  wind  from  the  east  or  north  to  check 
vegetation.    The  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  continues 
high,  with  small  markets,  which  shows  that  the  stock  of  grain 
on  hand  is  not  large ;  if  it  was  the  price  would  tempt  fanners 
to  bring  it  to  market.    live  stock  of  every  kind  seOs  at  good 
prices.    Beef  makes  a  high  price,  and  so  does  mutton,    tpon 
both  a  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  since  last  year. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  store  cattle,  and  high  prices  have 
been  realised.    A  very  great  advance  has  taken  place  since 
the  autumn  in  sheep.    Lambs  bought  then  are  now  selling  to 
graziers  for  more  than  double  their  original  cost,  wool,  as 
well  as  mutton,  having  looked  up.    Grass  parks  let  for  the 
summer  by  auction  have  been  letting  at  advanced  pices ;  so 
both  fist  and  store  stock  must  sell  well  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
sotn,  or  the  speculation  will  not  be  a  profitable  one.    There 
**e  still  some  turnips  ou  hand,  but  not  many,  which  were 
'^tended  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep,  but  they  belong  to 
i*^arties  who  were  induced  by  the  high  prices  given  at  the  be- 
£*^nning  of  the  season  to  want  still  higher,  and  have  conse- 
3  Gently  missed  their  market,  and  will  perhaps  be  unable  to 
Tf5^»efc  with  a  customer  at  any  price.    They  will  know  better 
">  «*crw  to  act  in  another  year.    The  money  loss  is  not  all ;  they 
TXui  up  to  seed,  and  exhaust  the  land.    Notwithstanding  the 
\arge  produce  of  both  hay  and  straw  last  year,  the  fodder  is 
pretty  well  worked  op,  and  had  it  not  been  so  early  a  spring, 
rauiy  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  their  stock 
ttutif  the  time  to  stint  their  pastures.    This  appears  to  be  a 
K°od  lambing  season,  the  young  bloaters  being  numerous,  and 


the  weather  being  mud  and  moist  with  plenty  of  food  for  the 
mother ;  they  are  doing  well,  with  few  losses.  Horses  of  all 
kinds  are  selling  well,  at  improved  prices,  good  ones  being 
very  high.    Young  Pigs  are  scarcer. — April  22nd. 

AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 
BEDFORD  FAIR.— There  was  an  unusually  large  supply 
of  stock— in  met,  the  supply  exceeded  that  of  several  years 
past  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  buyers,  and*  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  was  transacted.  Good  store  beasts  realised 
from  £13  to  £20  each. 

BERWICK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET,— There  was  a 
large  show  of  beasts,  but  business  was  slow.  Mr.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Lowhaughs,  sold  a  lot  at  £17  10s.,  and  another  lot  at  £25 
10s. ;  Mr.  Cairns,  of  Nunslees,  sold  a  lot  at  £18  12s.  j  Mr. 
Cockburn,  of  Greenfield,  sold  a  lot  at  £19 ;  Mr.  Mather,  of 
Horncliffe,  sold  a  lot  at  £26  ;  Mr.  Moor,  of  Longridge,  sold  a 
lot  at  £17 ;  Mr.  Robertson,  Norham  Boat  House,  sold  a  lot  at 
£10:  Mr.  Tully,  Barmoor  Riggs,  sold  a  lot  at  £20;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Letham,  sold  a  lot  of  quevs  at  £13 ;  Mr.  Middle- 
miss,  of  Scremerston,  sold  a  bull  at  £30,  a  cow  at  £20,  and  a 
lot  of  cattle  at  £23.  In  the  sheep  market  there  was  a  larger 
supply  than  at  the  previous  market.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  New 
Farm,  sold  a  lot  at  44s. ;  and  Mr.  Mather,  of  Homcline,  sold 
a  very  fine  lot  of  hoggs  at  44s.  There  was  not  such  a  large 
supply  of  pigs  as  at  last  market,  and  the  price  ranged  at  from 
5s.  to  6s.  per  stone.  Cows  were  selling  at  about  the  price  of 
last  market. 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— A  very  large  show  of 
sheep  for  Lincoln  fair  week.  The  mutton  trade  was  dull,  and 
last  week's  rates  were  not  sustained.  Hoggs  met  a  slow  de- 
mand at  from  34s.  to  35s.  a-head. 

CAISTOR  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  There  was  a 
large  show  of  sheep.  Very  few  fat  shqep,  and  prices  were  un- 
altered. Ewes  and  lambs  were  bad  to  sell,  at  lower  figures. 
The  supply  of  beasts  was  also  too  large  for  the  demand,  and 
trade  ruled  heavy,  at  a  reduction  of  about  £1  a-head.  Good 
fresh  steers  made  £20,  and  in-calvers  met  a  fair  trade.  Fat 
beasts  were  inquired  for,  but  none  were  shown. 

CARLISLE  FAIR.— Theie  was  a  large  attendance  of 
buyers,  but  they  principally  devoted  their  attention  to  good 
calving  cows  and  beasts  for  grazing  purposes,  for  which  were 
was  a  good  trade.  The  demand  in  other  departments  was  dull. 
Good  calving  cows  £14  to  £20,  geld  cows  £11  to  £18  10s., 
three-year-old  shorthorns  £14  to  £15  15s.,  Galloway  bullocks 
£10  to  £16,  Irish  heifers  and  bullocks  £7  to  £10  10s.  j  half- 
bred  sheep  22s.  to  33s.  a-head. 

CAWDOR  TRYST.— Sellers  held  out  for  large  prices,  and. 
except  for  the  best  quality,  of  which  there  was  only  a  limited 
number  on  sale,  the  market  was  throughout  somewhat  stiff. 
During  the  day  numerous  transactions  took  place  at  the  quota- 
tions following :  Cross  queys  at  £8  8s.,  cross  stots  at  £13  10s., 
ditto  two-year-old  at  £13,  two-year-old  crosses  at  £14  5s.,  one- 
year-old  polled  queys  at  £10  lOs.,  and  two-year-old  stots  at 
£16  19s^  crosses  at  £16  5s.,  lot  of  year-old  cross  stirks  at 
£7  7s.,  and  two  polled  three-year-old  heifers  in  calf  at  £11 
12s.  3d,  a  lot  of  two-year- old  cross  stots  at  £15  10s.,  six- 
quarter-old  polled  queys  at  £11,  two-year-old  cross  stots  at 
£12,  and  queys  at  £10,  polled  stots  at  £7,  cross  two-year-olds 
at  £15  10s.,  cross  two-year-olds  at  £12.  Mr.  Macarthur, 
Tomshogle,  sold  cross  heifers  at  £12  10s.,  and  a  lot  ditto  stots 
at  £12  7s.  6d.:  year-old  stots  at  £8  7s.  6d.,  cross  queys  at 
£17.  In  sheep  little  was  done.  Mr.  Tolmimie,  Balsparden, 
sold  blacktaoed  ewes  and  lambs  at  17s. 

CHESTER  PAIR.— The  show  of  horses  was  not  a  large 
one,  and  well-bred  animals  were  scarce.  The  better-class  of 
cart-horses  commanded  from  £40  to  £50,  and  there  were  a  few 
useful  hacks  and  ponies,  for  which  good  prices  were  asked.  At 
the  Gorsestacks  cattle  found  a  ready  sale ;  milkers  £16  to  £18, 
barrens  £12  to  £14.  Of  sheep  there  was  but  a  poor  quantity, 
and  the  quality  was  such  as  to  find  but  little  favour.  Pigs 
were  the  turn  higher,  and  were  in  demand. 

CLEOBURT  MORTIMER  FAIR  was  well  attended  by 
buyers,  and  the  following  are  the  prices  at  which  most  of  the 
sales  were  effected :  Ewes  and  lambs,  40s.  to  45s.  per  couple ; 
mutton,  out  of  the  wool,  7d.  to  7|d. ;  in  the  wool,  9d.  per  lb. 
Pigs  were  dearer. 

PEVIZES  FAIRo-The  April  fair  lor  sheep  is  never  vers 
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extensive,  and  is  pretty  much  confined  to  tegs,  with  a  few 
couples,  the  supply  of  which  was  ahout  an  average.  The  de- 
preciation in  prices  was  fully  5s.  a  head,  as  compared  with 
those  which  ruled  this  time  last  year.  Best  tegs  may  he  quoted 
from  38s.  to  42s.,  seconds  from  80s.  to  85s.,  couples  (of  which 
there  was  really  nothing  good  on  offer)  from  80s.  to  45s.  The 
cattle  fair  was  largely  supplied  with  every  description  of  stock, 
for  which  plenty  of  customers  were  found  at  full  prices.  Cows 
with  calves  made  from  £16  to  £22,  but  some  were  sold  at  Rowde 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  as  high  as  £25  and  £20  each.  Cattle 
for  grazing*  also  sold  readily.  Mr.  W.  Sainsbury,  of  West 
Lavington,  showed  two  remarkably  fine  six-years-old  oxen,  for 
which  he  asked  £35  each ;  and  failing  to  obtain  that  price,  sent 
them  home  again. 

DONCASlfet  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was 
a  splendid  lot  of  both  Beef  and  Mutton,  and  likewise  a  large 
attendance  of  butchers,  dealers,  and  others.  Some  unusually 
fine  Bullocks  and  Heifers  commanded  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  fetched  rather  better  prices— the  Beef  trade  on  the  whole 
being  rather  better  than  for  some  time  past.  Prices  ranged 
from  7s.  Od.  to  8s.  9d.  per  stone.  Sheep  were  a  very  nume- 
rous class,  chiefly  clipped  ewes  and  hoggs,  hut  the  trade  was 
very  slow,  at  quotations  ranging  from  5}d.  to  6|d.  per  lb. 

DUNFERMLINE  FAIR.— There  was  a  numerous  supply  of 
grazing  and  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows  in  the  market.  Best 
tat  cattle  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £15  to  £20  each,  and 
secondary  cattle  from  £9  to  £14,  being  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s. 
6d.  per  Dutch  stone.  Two-year-old  grazing  cattle  brought  £8 
to  £13,  and  one-year-olds  £3  to  £8,  averaging  from  9s.  Od.  to 
10s.  6d.  per  Dutch  stone.  Milch  cows  sold  from  £8  to  £16 
each.  At  the  sales  a  most  eitensire  business  was  done.  Fat 
sheep  brought  35s.  to  60s.  each,  being  fully  9d.  per  lb.  Graz- 
ing hoggs  brought  18s.  to  82s.  each,  ewes  and  lambs  22s.  to 
25s.  6d. ;  a  few  remained  unsold.  Best  iat  cattle  sold  at  £18 
to  £23  each,  and  secondary  cattle  at  £10  to  £18,  being  9s.  to 
lis.  per  Dutch  stone.  Grazing  cattle  at  £7  to  £11 10s.  each, 
and  milch  cows  sold  at  £4  to  £18  . 

FALKIRK  TRYST.— At  the  second  tryst  the  show  of 
cattle,  though  considerably  larger  than  at  tlie  corresponding 
tryst  last  year,  and  though  in  advance  of  the  market  last 
month,  has  not  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand,  nor  was  the  class  of  stock  sought 
after  by  parties  from  a  distance  suitably  represented.  Con- 
siderable disappointment  in  consequence  occurred,  and  there 
were  several  intending  buyers  from  Forfarshire  and  from  other 
counties  who  returned  home  without  getting  a  single  animal. 
A  finer  and  bulkier  description  of  cattle  than  what  were  shown 
were  inquired  for  bv  these  gentlemen,  and  their  almost  total 
absence  prevented  them  from  doing  any  business.  The  stock 
shown  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  High- 
landers, and  Irish  stirks  and  calves.  For  the  best  lots  of  these 
there  was  a  good  steady  demand,  and  prices  of  grazing  stock 
were  considered  to  be  fully  £1  a-head  above  the  currencies  of 
last  year.  Milch  cows  were  also  in  better  repute  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  prices  were  generally  reported  to 
be  firmer  than  at  recent  markets.  In  the  sheep  department 
the  show  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  as  was  anticipated. 
In  this  case  also  disappointment  was  experienced  by  some 
dealers  who  were  expecting  a  good  show,  and  there  were  a 
number  who  had  come  from  a  distance  with  considerable 
orders,  but  were  unable  to  tret  them  executed.  Half-breds  and 
crosses  constituted  the  staple  of  the  sheep  fair,  and  they  were 
all  of  a  secondary  and  inferior  class.  Of  those  sold  the  prices 
were  much  the  same  as  at  House  of  Muir  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  show  of  horses  was  small.  There  was  a 
fair  demand,  and  prices  for  draught  animals  ranged  from  £20 
to  £85. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET— The  supply  of 
Beef  was  good  for  the  season,  and  the  number  of  Beasts  on 
offer  was  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Of  Sheep  there  was  a 
moderate  show,  of  various  quality.  Wethers  in  the  wool 
realuedffood  prices.  A  clearance  was  made  at  the  following 
rates :  Beef  from  7d.  to  7WV  Sheep  in  the  wool  from  8d.  to 
8Jd.f  shorn  Sheep  from  6}d.  to  fid.  per  lb. ;  Pigs  were  in 
jfreat  demand  at  from  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  per  score. 

LINCOLN  FAIR  has  passed  off  with  a  smaller  show  of 
first-class  hones  than  ever.  Very  little  was  doing,  excepting 
in  the  stables,  when  we  heard  of  the  Messrs.  Winbuah  pur- 
chasing four  very  fine  carriage  horses  of  Mr.  Little,  of  Bly- 


borough,  at  100  guineas  each ;  Mr.  Mundey,  of  Wrwroy,  jot 
£110  for  a  blood  mare ;  Mr.  Sharne,  of  Baumber,  had  a  onnt 
lot  of  riding  and  driving  horses,  which  sold  from  £70  to  IU0; 
Mr.  Sanders,  from  Ireland,  two  hunters,  which  sold  for  SOOp.; 
Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  bought  two  hunters  at  £180 each; 
Mr.  Hall  (Yorks)  made  100m.  of  a  hunter ;  Mr.  Arias,  from 
Wales,  refused  £100  for  a  riding  mare ;  Mr.  Holland,  of  Dob- 
ington,  made  £100  for  a  carriage  horse ;  and  Mr.  Jacob,  of 
Watton,  Norfolk,  made  £190  for  two  splendid  carriage  aorsa. 
Superior  animals  of  all  descriptions  were  in  good  demand  it 
fully  last  year's  rates,  but  moderate  sorts  were  difficult  of  sale. 
A  fair  sprinkling  of  draught  horses,  for  the  most  part  usefal 
animals,  with  a  few  noble  ones,  which  made  high  figure*,  lb. 
Paddison,  of  Ingleby,  sold  one  for  £70,  and  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Dunholme,  one  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Manchester,  for  a  «aa 
approaching  that  figure ;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Fulnetby,  also  mk 
£70  of  one.    Heavy  cart-horses  of  the  best  build  wen  from 
£60  to  £70.    A  good  lot  of  useful  Irish  hacks,  and  also  ktt. 
ral  droves  of  ponies  "  in  the  rough."    The  usual  dealer*  wen 
in  attendance,  amongst  them  being  several  German  and  Freick 
buyers.    Mr.  Shields  had  a  large  stud  of  useful  animals,  vtodt 
he  disposed  of  at  from  £80  to  £60  each,  and  ooe  pair  to 
match  sold  for  £90.    The  Messrs.  Wimbush  bought  sixteea 
more  riding  and  driving  horses,  varying  from  £7o  to  IM 
each.    A  fair  trade  was  done  in  horses  for  agricultural  wort, 
ranging  from  £85  to  £40.    The  demand  for  good  curat? 
horses  has  fallen  off  of  late,  pairs  not  being  sofashioniblt 
now  as  formerly.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  warn*} 
of  the  fair's  prices :  Animals  of  goal  fashion  for  ornate  car- 
riages, and  broken  to  single  and  double  harness  pnrpoaayrw 
£75  to  £95 ;  handsome  and  well-bred  young  hones,  HMiM? 
for  the  above  purpose,  but  unbroken,  £70  to  £85 ;  neat  step- 
ping active  ditto;  tor  phaetons,  &c,  from  £50  to  £80 ;  well- 
grown  strong  horses  for  omnibuses,  cabs,  kc,  from  £30  j" 
£35  ;  single  harness  horses  and  roadsters,  from  £20  to  £3' , 
useful  cover  hacks  and  cobs  from  £40  to  £60,  harness  ditto  a»i 
trotting  cobs  from  £40  to  £70,  strong  horses  for  brews  »d 
London  team  work  from  £65  to  £70,  seasoned  ditto  for  «*• 
tractors  and  agricultural  purposes  from  £85  to  £46,  thw- 
year-old  cart  colts  £18  to  £36,  nag  colts  £20  to  £80 ;  «*, 
sound,  young  horses,  suitable  for  town  vans,  kc.t  ftoin  *wj° 
£50;  animals  of  pedigree  and  known  blood,  daptedtotfee 
hunting  field, 
animals  up  tc 

largest  for  sevL._  ....._  r,„.,  __.„  ___—  . 
60,000,  which  is  5,000  over  last  year.  Nearly  all  were  u 
excellent  condition  ;  very  few  inferior  pens.  Trade  wis  *H 
slow  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours,  very  few  transfers MW 
place  up  to  ten  o'clock,  prices  asked  being  considered  Mp.«* 
purchasers  holding  back.  The  following  sales  were,  bo***'. 
effected  by  that  time :  Mr.  Holmes,  NetUeham,  140  hem  * 
60s ,  and  80  shedera  at  62s. ;  Mr.  Gambles,  Ashbr,  I  *  * 
57s.;  Mr.  Paddison,  100  at  58s.;  Mr.  Stevenson,  SUM- 
thorpe,  94  at  55s.;  Mr.  Farrow,  Burton,  70  atW*; .f 
Bills,  Linwood,  150  at  55s. ;  Mr.  Fox,  Dunston,  200  at  sfr. 
Mr.  Briggs,  Potterhanworth,  over  50  at  54s.;  Messrs.  W?^ 
Riseholme,  220  at  58s.  6d.,  and  110  at  53s.;  Mr.rieM**; 
Kirmond,  226  at  57s. ;  Mr.  Biron,  of  Kirkby  Green,  over  V* 
at  66s.;  Mr.Scholey,  of  Nocton,  80  at  58s.;  Mr.SihfttA 
of  Cherry  Willinaham,  280  at  54s.;  Mr.  Robert  Grave*,  * 
Linwood,  over  1(W  at  57s. ;  Mr.  JohnMackiiider.Haeitiow, 
over  50  tuphogs  at  70s. ;  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  Harmstoo,  so  «• 
60s. ;  Mr.  Vilkinson,  Skellingthorpe,  50  at  47*. ;  Mr.  flow 
Owntby,  140  at  57s. ;  Mr.  Gresham,  Lincoln,  50  at  ooi ;  *J: 
Gambles,  Nocton,  260  at  56s. ;  Mr.  T.  Brook,  HamsJ*  J 
at  63s.;  Mr.  Coney,  Welton,  50  at  55s.;  Mr.  Bette, .<*»* 
100  at  60s. :  Mr.  Mettam,  Kskerton,  65  at  68s.  6d. ;  Mr.  >>  *> 
Dunholme  Lodge,  200  at  59s. ;  Mr.  Robinson,  Saibj, » p 
of  culls  at  57s.;  Mrs.  Moffatt,  Dunholme,  50  at  «*•;*; 
Appleton,  Nettieham,  100  at  64s. :  Mr.  Gilbert,  Meifi«V£ 
ham,  a  pen  of  about  200  at  64s. ;  Mr.  Middleton,  Burton,  V 
at  50s.;   Messrs.  Wilmot,  Newton,  200  at  46s.,  *a*  »• 

SALISBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.-Tbe*  ** 
over  100  animals  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  fully  aw^ 
late  quotations.  In  the  Sheep  department  abont  9(W  wer 
penned,  and  the  demand  ruled  only  moderately  active,  at  p.- 
vious  figures.  Oxen  from  lis.  6d.  to  13s.  per  score  fa -J* 
best,  and  heifers  from  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  Mutton  m  them 
from  7d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  for  best  Downs. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  month  of  April  has  been  chequered  in  its 
character — opening  for  a  week  dry  and  sunny,  then 
for  a  fortnight  very  cold  with  frosty  nights,  and 
closing  with  a  more  genial  and  growing  tempera- 
ture, though  often  so  boisterous  as  to  greatly 
damage  the  fruit  trees,  already  harmed  by 
recent  severe  frosts.  The  rain,  however,  was 
much  wanted,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  appre- 
hensions began  to  enter  men's  minds  as  to  the 
future,  which  we  trust  are  now  dispelled,  as  not 
much  injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  corn,  either 
as  respects  wheat  or  other  grain ;  but  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  harvest  has  much  diminished  by 
the  late  nipping  winds.  We  have  had  a  steady 
How  of  imports,  at  the  rate  of  about  800,000  qrs. 
per  month  since  the  2 1st  of  March,  and  should 
our  supplies  keep  on  at  this  pace  there  will  not  be 
much  fear  of  a  pinch  as  respects  quantity;  still 
there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  English  wheat 
and  produce  generally,  and  whatever  be  our  im- 
ports when  America  is  as  open  as  Russia  now  is, 
we  believe  every  bushel  will  either  be  required  for 
immediate  consumption,  or  become  very  precious 
for  mixing  with  the  new  corn  when  it  comes  to 
hand.  Should  even  plenty  be  gathered  and  our 
crops  be  well  harvested  we  do  not  expect  such  a 
revulsion  on  prices  as  former  times  have  seen,  for 
there  will  be  nothing  to  work  with  but  the  near 
crop,  old  stores  beiug  exhausted.  As  man's  vision 
cannot  cross  over  a  coming  day,  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  future;  but  it  would  seem  we  shall 
not  only  want  one,  but  at  least  two  universally  good 
crops,  to  recover  our  late  position.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  our  ingratitude  deserves  we  should  be 
empty-handed  as  well  as  reminded  of  our  de- 
pendence, for  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof ;"  but  yet  let  us  be  hopeful  and 
trustful  as  to  the  future,  remembering  that  it  is 
always  wholly  in  His  power.  Prices  have  little 
altered  since  our  last,  but  the  tendency  has  been 
upwards,  to  the  extent  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  millers  to  any  further 
advance.  In  France  the  markets  continue  to 
harden,  so  they  do  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  but 
Germany  has  been  calm  or  rather  easier,  more 
especially  for  future  delivery,  and  Danzig,  where 
the  quality  is  mostly  inferior,  has  given  way  1  s. 
New  York,  with  better  supplies  and  an  anticipation 
of  their  increase  on  the  complete  breaking-up  of  the 
frost,  has  rather  yielded  as  to  the  value  of  flour  and 
wheat.  In  Australia  the  crops  have  been  favour- 
ably gathered,  and  a  moderate  export  trade  is  ex- 
pected ;  but  present  rates  are  high,  say  to  9s.  per 
bush,  for  new  wheat.  The  following  prices  were 
recently  quoted  at  the  places  named :  The  best 
white  wheat  at  Paris  was  worth  85s.  6d.,  red  82s. ; 
white  at  Bordeaux,  83s.  6d. ;  Berdianski  at  Paris, 
76s.  8d.  (here  worth  barely  71s.) ;  Wismar  wheat 
at  Antwerp,  76s.  8d.;  native  wheat  at  Brussels 
78s.  9d.,   at  Bruges  79s.  6d. ;  weak  white  Zealand 


at  Rotterdam,  76s.  6d. ;  the  best  red  at  Hambro9 
72s.  6d.,  at  Stettin  68s.  6d. ;  high-mixed  at 
Danzig,  80s. ;  red  at  Cologne,  69s.  6d. ;  Banat 
and  Theiss  wheat  at  Pesth  in  Hungary,  54s. ;  the 
same  wheat  at  Mayence,  69s.  6d. ;  spring  red  wheat 
at  New  York,  63s.  6d.  per  480  lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  small 
English  arrivals  of  wheat,  but  the  foreign  supply 
was  large.  Very  few  fresh  samples  appeared  in 
the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  and  there  was  more 
disposition  to  do  business  on  the  part  of  town 
millers,  who  however  would  pay  nothing  over  the 
rates  of  the  previous  week.  In  immediate  antici- 
pation of  the  Easter  Holidays,  very  little  was  pass- 
ing in  foreign,  but  former  rates  were  fully  main- 
tained, especially  for  all  good  qualities.  The  float- 
ing trade,  with  but  few  arrivals,  was  very  firm.  It 
being  Easter  week,  the  country  trade  was  very 
limited,  yet  in  the  little  business  done  the  prices 
were  tending  to  hardness,  and  some  few  places 
noted  Is.  per  qr.  advance,  though  here  and  there 
symptoms  of  dnlness  were  manifested  ;  and  Slea- 
ford  and  a  few  other  towns  noted  a  decline  of  Is. 
per  qr. ;  Edinburgh  was  Is.  dearer,  but  Glasgow 
noted  no  change.  At  Dublin  there  was  an  im- 
proved trade  at  fully  the  previous  currency. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  supplies  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  week—short  as 
respects  those  of  home-growth,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  foreign.  The  show  of  fresh  samples 
during  the  morning  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish 
stands  was  very  small,  and  some  of  it  thin  and 
poor.  The  few  samples  that  were  really  fine  were 
more  readily  placed  at  the  previous  rates,  but  in- 
ferior qualities  remained  dull.  No  liveliness  was 
evinced  in  the  demand  for  foreign,  but  holders 
were  firm  as  to  values,  and  the  sales  made  were 
fully  at  the  previous  currency.  With  several  car- 
goes fresh  arrived  off  the  coast,  prices  were  well 
supported.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the 
holidayii,  the  wheat  trade  in  the  country  generally 
evinced  great  firmness.  One  shilling  advance  was 
noted  at  Ipswich,  Bourne,  Gloucester,  Sleaford, 
Market  Rasen,  and  some  other  places.  Liverpool 
gained  2d.  per  cental  on  both  its  market-days,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  trade  was  buoyant  and 
upwards.  In  Scotland  there  was  only  firmness, 
no  change  being  noted  either  at  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh. Belfast  found  a  lively  trade,  at  fully  former 
rates ;  but  Dublin  was  less  active  than  during  the 
previous  week,  though  there  was  no  reduction  in 
prices. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supplies  were 
further  decreased,  and  there  was  not  an  equal 
supply  from  abroad.  Kent  and  Essex  exhibited 
very  few  samples  on  the  several  stands,  and  the 
few  that  were  really  of  fine  quality  occasionally 
obtained  Is.  advance,  in  spite  of  millers'  reluctance 
to  pay  it.  There  was  a  much  improved  demand 
for  foreign,  and  the  previous  rates  were  refused  by 
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several  factors  in  the  confident  belief  that  a  rise 
was  imminent ;  bat  these  high  demands  checked 
business.  A  free  sale  was  found  for  cargoes  afloat, 
and  really  fine  shipments  were  in  some  instances 
sold  at  more  monoy.  During  the  week  the  coun- 
try markets,  being  but  poorly  supplied  and  cheered 
by  the  better  accounts  from  London,  exhibited 
more  tone,  and  most  of  them  noted  a  rise  of  Is. 
per  qr.  Among  them  were  Hull,  Ipswich,  Lynn, 
Gainsborough,  Boston,  Spalding,  Rochester, 
Barnsley,  and  Wolverhampton;  while  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  and  Gloucester,  noted  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s„ 
And  Salisbury  (apparently  out  of  bounds)  made  a 
rise  of  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  from  the  scarcity  of 
samples  and  confidence  of  opinion;  Liverpool, 
however,  made  no  change  on  Tuesday  or  Friday. 
Glasgow  was  firm,  but  not  dearer;  Edinburgh  was 
up  Is.,  and  the  Scotch  markets  generally  were 
steady.  Dublin  noted  no  change  in  the  value 
either  of  native  or  foreign  samples. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  again  a  short 
supply  of  English  wheat,  with  plenty  from  abroad, 
though  less  than  for  several  weeks.  The  show 
from  Essex  and  Kent  during  the  morning  was  very 
scanty.  The  best  samples  of  white,  from  scarcity, 
occasionally  brought  an  advance  of  Is.,  but  not 
inferior  parcels,  and  business  was  far  from  brisk. 
Foreign  was  not  active,  but  holders  remained  firm 
for  all  good  qualities  of  white  and  red,  there  being 
little  of  the  former  in  granary.  Receipts  from 
Dantzic  this  season  have  been  very  small,  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  for  the  French  are  importing 
middling  sorts  at  Dunkirk.  Floating  cargoes  went 
off  at  6d.  to  1  s.  improvement  for  the  week. 

The  imports  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
noted  were  13,698  qrs.  English,  118,371  qr6. 
foreign,  against  19,262  qrs.  English,  £5,187  qrs. 
foreign  in  1867.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom 
for  four  weeks,  up  to  the  18th  April,  were  3,205,436 
owts.  wheat,  263,454  cwts.  flour.  The  London 
averages  commenced  at  72s.  id.,  and  closed  at 
75s.  10d.;  the  general  averages  commenced  at  72s. 
10d.,  and  finished  at  73s.  8d.  per  qr.  The  exports 
from  London  for  four  weeks  were  5,565  qrs. 
wheat,  212  cwts.  flour. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  variation  in  the  flour 
trade  through  the  entire  month.  Town  millers 
have  not  altered  their  top  price,  which  has  stood 
at  64s.  per  sack,  while  the  six  marks  at  Paris  have 
been  equal  to  about  60s.  4d.  per  sack.  Norfolks 
have  not  been  worth  over  51s.;  choice  marks  in 
proportion.  The  imports  lately  received  are  all 
to  a  losing  account,  whether  in  sacks  or  barrels. 
The  receipts  into  London  for  four  weeks  were,  in 
country  sorts,  65,167  sacks;  in  foreign,  18,838 
sacks  11,270  barrels;  against  76,965  sacks 
country,  9,401  sacks  37  barrels  foreign  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Maize,  which  seriously  lost  value  in  February 
and  March,  has  not  recovered,  and  there  has  been 
a  further  reduction  of  Is. ;  but  as  the  arrivals  have 
only  been  moderate,  and  it  is  now  relatively  the 
cheapest  grain  on  the  market,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  at  some  advance  ere  long ;  and  should 
our  wheat  imports  fall  short,  a  smart  rise  would  be 
sore  to  follow.    Good  yellow  can  be  had  at  41s., 


and  white  at  43s.  per  qr.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don were  8,317  qrs.,  against  1,420  qrs.  in  1866. 

The  arrivals  of  barley  have  been  very  scanty, 
with  the  exception  of  one  foreign  supply,  in  the 
first  week.  Prices,  therefore,  have  gained  about 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  both  in  malting  sorts  and  all 
descriptions  of  foreign.  This  grain  seems  almost 
used  up  in  this  country,  and  it  is  much  the  same 
in  Europe ;  so,  notwithstanding  its  high  price,  and 
the  close  of  the  malting  season,  there  seems  little 
chance  of  its  being  cheaper  till  the  new  crop  comes 
in.  It  is  clear  the  last  yield  was  over-estimated. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
5,659  qrs.  British,  27,487  qrs.  foreign,  against 
7,424  qrs.  British,  28,391  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same 
period  in  1867. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  veTy limited;  bot  prices 
have  rather  hardened,  as  the  consequence  of  tbe 
scarcity  of  barley.     Stocks  are  but  moderate. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  value  of 
oats.  The  English  supplies  have  greatly  fallen  off, 
farmers  having  sent  nearly  all  they  had  to  span; 
while  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  sent  nothing. 
France  has  offered  better  prices  than  England  to 
Irish  merchants,  the  full-bodied  potato  kinds 
being  much  liked  in  Paris.  Fine  corn  has  been 
most  saleable,  and  heavy  40lbs.  Swedish  hare 
brought  29s.  per  qr ;  but  some  light  Dutch  and 
Trieste  sorts  were  not  worth  over  23s.  per  qr.  This 
grain  is  very  scarce  in  most  foreign  countries,  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  being  lower  till  the 
new  Russian  supplies  arrive.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  4,674  qrs.  English, 
15  qrs.  Scotch,  no  Irish,  119,875  qrs.  foreign, 
against  6,898  qrs.  English,  203  qrs.  Scotch,  3,460 

Srs.  Irish,  124,174  qrs.  foreign  in  1867.  During 
e  month  London  has  exported  1,410  qrs. 

The  supply  of  beans  being  much  reduced, prices 
have  risen  fully  2s.  per  qr.,  the  growth  in  Kgypj 
not  as  yet  having  been  free  enough  to  secure  liberal 
shipments  thence.  The  demand  as  summer  conies 
on  will  be  lessened,  and  the  relatively  lower  price 
of  maize  will  tend  to  prevent  mucn  increase  of 
value ;  but  there  is  always  enough  retail  consump- 
tion to  keep  prices  high  when,  supplies  are  small. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  ffcrc 
2,379  qrs.  English,  3,238  qrs.  foreigo,  againrt 
4,189  qrs.  English,  25  qrs.  foreign  last  year.      . 

Almost  no  home-grown  peas  have  appeared  in 
the  London  market,  and  the  foreign  supplies  bare 
become  greatly  reduced ;  while  a  moderate  export 
trade  for  Swedish  account  has  maintained  the  value 
of  white  boilers.  Indeed,  all  sorts  hare  gaiou 
folly  Is.  per  qr.  during  April.  It  would  seem  that 
farmers  have  used  this  grain  for  their  own  pur- 
poses :  white  sorts  for  some  time  having  been  rela- 
tively low,  they  are  now  held  at  48s.  per  qr.  Tae 
imports  for  four  weeks  into  London  were  222  qn. 
English,  965  qrs,  foreign,  against  1,478  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, no  foreign,  in  1867.  The  London  exp^ 
in  the  month  were  1,630  qrs.  . 

Better  supplies  of  linseed  having  come  to  hwo. 
and  more  being  expected  from  Russia  than  of  lafc 
this  grain  has  rather  declined  in  value— say,  !«•  w 
2s.  per  qr.;  but  it  has  been  relatively  high  v 
years,  and  if  would  be  serviceable  to  fanner*  aw 
gratters  to  see  this  article  more  within  their  reaco. 
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Cakes  have,  horew,  sold  well,  considering  the 
forwardness  of  the  grass  lands.  The  London  im- 
ports of  linseed  for  the  month  were  19,526  qrs., 
against  3,375  qrs.  last  year. 

The  cloverseed  trade  has  pretty  well  terminated 
for  the  season,  and  it  has  been  a  poor  one  as 
respects  remuneration  to  dealers  in  red  sorts,  who 
found  more  English  offered  by  fanners  than  they 
expected.  Prices  all  along  have  rnled  very  low, 
and  in  former  times  would  have  enticed  speculators 
to  come  on  the  market,  which  they  could  readily 
have  cleared,  stocks  being  very  small.  The  grow- 
ing plants  are  said  to  be  looking  remarkably  well 
this  season,  so  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  hay, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  seed,  which  is  often 
caught  bv  the  autumnal  frosts. 

Tares  have  cheapened  down  to  feeding  prices, 
and  these  being  high,  holders  have  not  seriously 
lost  money. 

OTJBRRNT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANS. 

Shmtngt  psr  Quarter. 

WHEAT.  Essex  and  Kent,  white...  old  76    82. ..new  70 to 80 

,,               „      red ,    73    77 86  76 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  end  Yorkshire,  red 68  75 

BARLEY 96  to  88 Chevalier,  new  80  48 

Grinding 86      87 Distilling 87  42 

UALT.Ssaex,  Norfolk,  end  Suffolk  68    extra  70  "6 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made  69    „     70  76 

Brown 64  68 

RT*B                                                                                     43  48 

OATS,Kngi^'^  36 

Scotch,  teed 00      00 Potato 00  00 

Irish,  feed,  white  23      86 Fine. 28  80 

Ditto,  black 83      26 Potato. 27  32 

BEANS,  Masagan  ...43      46 Tioks 43  46 

Harrow 44      47 Pigeon 48  67 

PSAS,  white,  boilers.. «      48  Maple  46  to  48  Grey,  new43  45 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  Town,  Households 60  64 

Country,  on  shore 52  to  63       „         66  68 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  shore 48  61 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantsio,  mixed 73  to  76 old,  extra  78  to85 

Kdnigsberg 70      76 extra 73  79 

Rostock...... 72      76 fine 77  78 

Silesian,  red 68      73 white....  72  76 

Pomera.,  Meokberg.,  and  Uckennrk.  ...red  old...  71  76 

Russian,  hard, 68  to  66... St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  66  70 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  66    69 American  68  71 

Chilian,  white  74...  Californian  77  ...  Australian  78  81 

BARLEY,  grinding  88  to  37. . ..distilling  and  malting  42  46 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  26  to  33 feed  23  28 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  25  to  30....  Stralsund...  26  29 

Canada23to28,  Rigs 27 to  29,  Arch. 27 to 29, P*sbg.  29  80 

TARES,  per  qr „...  40  44 

BEAN8,  Friesland  end  Holstein 46  48 

KSnigsberg 43  to  46...BgypUan 43  44 

PEAS,  feeding  end  maple... 42      44...flno  boilers 44  47 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 41      43...yellow 40  42 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  Frenoh..62      68... Spanish,  p.  sack  62  63 

American,  per  brl 30      34.. .extra  and  d'ble.36  88 

~~     IMPBBIAL     AVERAGES.    ™~ 

For  the  week  ended  April  18, 1868. 

Wheat 88,958    qrs.     73s.   8d. 


Barley.. 
Oats..... 


8,780*    „ 
3,653*    „ 


43b.  lOd. 
29s.    Od. 


COMPARAT 

WHEAT. 
Years.     Qrs.        s.  d. 
1864...  74,164    ...  40    1 
1886...  62,003}  ...39    7 
1866...  73,216    ...44    9 
1867...  64,046}...  61    4 
1883...  38,958    ...  73    8 

IVE 

BA 

26,66* 
19,049 
14,817 
11,608 
8,780 

AVE 

RLEY. 
s.  d. 

\  ...  30  10 
...  30    0 
...  37    2 
...  39    8 

;  ...  43  10 

RAGES. 

OATS. 
Qrs.       s.  d. 
8,0881  ...19    3 
3,1461  ...22    7 
3,4651  ...  24    8 
4,318*  ...  25    6 
3,65Si...29    0 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 2630  qrs.      76s.  lOd. 

Barley 20    „         46s.    Od. 

Oats.;. ~   ,»       ooa.   Od. 


Fob  tbs  list  Srx 
W*»is: 

March  14,  1868 

MarchSl,  1868 

March28,  1868 

April     4,  1868 

April   11,  1868 

April   18,  1868 

Aggregate  of  the  above  ... 
he  same  week  in  1867. 


AVERAGES 


The 


Wheat. 

s.  d. 

73  1 

72  5 

72  10 

72  6 

73  2 
73  8 
78  11 
61  4 


43  3 

43  4 

43  3 

43  4 

43  6 

43  10 

43  6 

39  8 


Oats. 

s.  a. 

27  * 

26  9 

27  6 
27  2 
27  8 
29  0 
27  6 
25  6 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Psxox. 


73s.  8d. 
73s.  2d. 
73s.  Id. 
72s.  lOd. 
72s.  6d. 
72s.  6d. 


Msr.14.Msr.21. 

Mar.  28. 

... 

I  ::: 

... 

if 

... 

...  L 

April  4. 


April  18. 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 
MvsTASD,  per  bush.,  brown  13s.  to  16s.  white   8s.  to  10s. 

Cavaiy,  per  qr 64s.    70s. 

Gloyissub,  red 66s.    84s. 

CoiMjrnu,  per  owt 80s.    21s. 

This,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.  6s.  6d. 

Turon, 21s.    22s. 

Ryigiass,  per  qr 18s.    80s. 

Lxvsiid, per  or.,  sowing  70s.  to  72s.,  crushing   62s.    67s, 

Lursim  Cutis,  per  ton £11  10s.  to  £11  15s. 

Rajpisub,  per  qr 60s.    64s. 

Rati  Cam,  per  ton £6  0s.  to £6  10s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

OoixuroiB,  per  cwt. 21s.to22e. 

Gi.iii.WAT       „         43s.    44s. 

Clotusub,  red  44s.  to60s.(  white 68s.    88s. 

TiirozL 16s.    18s. 

Rxieiiss,  per  qr 17s.    18a. 

Hbkpsiib,  small  388.  per  qr.,  Dutch 40s.    42s. 

LnrsiiB,  per  qr . ,  Baltic  68s.  to  62s. . .  Bombay    65s.    66s. 

LivsiiB  Oi»s,perton £10  5s.  to  £11  16s. 

RirisiiB, Dutch 60s.    6ts. 

Ram  Gaki,  per  ton £6  10s.  to  £8  Ob. 

~~~~     HOp  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Mokday,  April  27.— Our  market  has  been 
steady  daring  the  past  week,  with  rather  more  business  doing, 
and  prices  of  every  class  of  home-growth  rule  very  firm.  Fine 
Bavarians  and  Belgians  are  a  shade  dearer,  imports  haviog 
almost  ceased. 

Mid  and  East  Kent   £5    5 

WealdofKents 4  10 

Sussex    4  10 

Parnham  and  country  7    0 

Yearlugs    3  10 


6  15  .... 

..     7  15 

5    6  .... 

..6    6 

5    5  .... 

..     5  10 

7  15  .... 

..8    8 

4    0  .... 

.      4  10 

POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  April  27.— During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  have  not  been  so  large,  but  owing  to  the  continued 
mild  growing  weather  the  consumption. has  very  much  de- 
creased, and  all  stale  or  second-rate  potatoes  arc  a  drug  upon 


The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : 
18~ 


the  market. 

Yorkshire  Flakes .". 180s.  to  160s.  per  ton. 

Ditto  Regents 120s.  to  140s.  „ 

Ditto  Rocks 100s.  to  110s.  „ 

Lincolnshire  Regents 110s.  to  130s.  „ 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  Regents. . .  120b.  to  140s.  „ 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  Regents 110s.  to  130s.  „ 

Ditto  Rocks 89s.  to  100s.  „ 

French  and  Belgian  whites 70s.  to   80s.  „ 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  April  27.— The  supplies  coming  for- 
ward have  been  fairly  extensive,  and  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 
On  the  whole  the  trade  is  steady,  at  the  annexed  rates.  Last 
week's  importations  into  London  consisted  of  88  packages  from 
Boulogne,  414  tons  and  743  sacks  Dunkirk,  83  boxes  Gibraltar, 
95  packages  Hamburg,  98  Nantes,  1  Rotterdam,  and  20  half- 
boxes  from  St.  Michaels. 

Regents 120s.  to  160s.   per  ton 

Mutes    130s.  to  160b.         „ 

Rocks 100s.  to  120s. 

French  70s.  to    85s. 
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COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Manchester  (Satur- 
day last) :  Potatoes,  12s.  to  20s.  per  2621bs.  Doncaster 
f Saturday  last):  Our  market  was  well  supplied  with  most 
descriptions  of  potatoes  this  morning.  Trade,  however,  ruled 
slow,  and  not  much  business  was  done.  Regents  were  making 
about  the  same  money  as  last  week — 12s.  to  14s.  per  load; 
flukes  ranged  from  14s.  to  15a.  per  load,  and  rocks  were 
making  quite  Is.  per  load  less  money  than  when  last  quoted, 
from  10s.  to  lis.  York  (Saturday  last) ;  The  supplies  to  this 
market  are  well  maintained,  and  are  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Flakes  fetched  from  16s.  to  17s.  per  tab  of  2801bB.,and  1b.  3d. 
per  peck  retail.  Regents  from  15s.  to  16s.  per  tub,  and  Is. 
2d.  per  peck ;  and  potatoes  for  seed  10s.  to  12s.  per  tab. 

PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  Ac. 

BUTTER,  p.  cwt.—  s. 


rTKB,p.owt.—  s.        a. 

Friesland 118  to  122 

Jersey 90     108 

Dorset 128     182 

Caxlow —       — 

Watorfoxd —       — 

Cork —       — 

Limerick —       — 

SUgo —       — 

Fain,  per  dos..  12s.  Od.  to 
148.  8d. 


CHEESE,  per  owt.—    a.  s. 

Cheshire 66  to  74 

Dole.  Gloucester 66  66 

Cheddar 66  76 

American 48  68 

HAMS:  York 80  86 

Cumberland.. 80  86 

Irish,  now 80  84 

BACON:— 

Wiltshire 76  80 

Irish,  green 70  74 


CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— 
The  market  opened  for  new  spring  butter  on  the  18th  inst., 
with  a  bare  supply,  and  at  a  high  valuation — 15d.  to  ICd.  per 
lb.  for  all  of  fine  quality.  In  consequence  of  seasonable 
rains  and  most  favourable  weather  for  the  growth  of  our 
pastures,  we  have  the  market  down  to-day  full  3d.  per  lb.,  and 
it  is  expected  the  price  will  continue  to  droop  for  some  weeks 
to  come,  as  the  supplies  become  more  abundant. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Friday  last.)  —  Ordi- 
nary :  first  quality  129s.  to  120s.,  second  quality  129s.  to  120s., 
third  quality  119s.  to  116s.,  fourth  quality  114*.  to  Ills., 
fifth  quality  96s.  to  93s.,  sixth  quality  60s.  to  57s.  Mild-cured 
first  quality  131s.  to  128s.,  second  quality  131s.  to  128s., 
third  quality  119s.  to  110s.  Repacked  and  dairies,  3rd,  4th, 
6ths,  and  Oths  of  kegs  4s.  per  cwt.  less.  Currency — ordinary 
butter  10s.  per  cwt.  less,  mild-cured  10s.  ditto,  sponged  butter 
Ss  ditto. 

CHESTER  CHEESE  i'AIR.-Upwards  of  90  tons  of 
cheese  were  pitched,  showing  an  advance  upon  the  corres- 
ponding quantity  of  last  year.  The  prices  ranged  from  40s. 
to  00s.  or  Gjs.  per  cwt.,  and  one  or  two  fine  dairies  com- 
manded 72s.  or  74s.  per  cwt.  The  bulk  of  cheese  sold  realized 
from  50s.  to  55s.,  and  as  a  whole  was  of  better  quality  than 
that  at  previous  fairs.  Sales  at  first  were  reported  slow,  but 
as  the  morning  advanced  more  business  was  done,  and  must  of 
the  cheese  was  sold. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— A  fair  supply  coming  for- 
ward for  the  season,  1,242  cheese  having  been  laid  down.  A 
quiet  steady  business  doing ;  sales  2 1«  stones.  New  Cheddars 
4Us.  to  57s.,  new  Dunlnps  43s.  to  55s. 

POULTRY  MARKETS.— Goslings  7s.  to  9s.,  Pigeons  9d. 
to  Is.,  Woodpigeons  lOd.  each.  Surrey  Fowls  12s.  to  15s.. 
ditto  Chickens  7s.  to  lUa.,  Barndoor  Fowls  Os.  to  8s.,  Buck- 
lings  4s.  to  Os.  per  couple.  English  Eggs  7s.  Od.,  French  0s. 
per  100. 

HAY  MARKETS. 

LONDON,  SixunDir,  April  25. 
SMITHFIELD.— A  moderate  demand. 
CUMBERLAND.— Trade  inactive. 
WHITECHAPEL.— A  fair  supply. 

Smlthfleld.         Cumberland.      Whltechapel 

s.    d.      s.   d.     s.   d.        .   d.     s.  d.      s.  d 

MBADOWHAY,    ...      BS    0         676       S60         876       U   O       810 

CLOVE*.   70    0       100    0       TO    0       106    0       70    0      105    0 

STRAW SCO         38    0       SO    0         880       SO  360 

BIRMINGHAM,  Mowdit,  April  20.— The  Hay  and  Straw 
market  bad  a  firmer  tone,  bnt  without  change  in  prices. 
Beat  Hay,  £4  10s.  to  14 16s. ;  Straw,  £2 17s.  Od.  to  £3  66.  per 
ton.  There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Hay  and  Straw  at  the  wharf, 
which  met  with  a  good  sale  at  last  week's  prices.  Best  Hay, 
£ft  6s.  to  £4 108.:  Straw,  £2  17s.  6d.  to  £3  per  ton. 

BRISTOL,  Friday,  April  24.— Hay  70b.  to  82s.  6d. ; 
per  ton.    Straw  2s.  fid.  to  2s.  8d.  per  dos. 

WOBOE8TBR,  Tussnrr,  April  21.— Hay,  new  658.  to 
to  76s.,  old  80s.  to  90s.    Straw,  46s.  to  60s. 


Chestnuts,  V  trash....  - 

Cob  nuts,  per  lb  0  6 

Currents,  per  )fr  sieve  0  0 

nnVdmn  0  0 

Filbert*,  par  B> 1  6 

Gooseberries,  V  art.  0  0 

" ll> 10  Q 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKBT. 
FBUIT. 

8.  d.        6.  d.  i  I.  d. 


6    OtOlS 
0    0 


13  6    Melons,  foreign  etel 
0  0 '  Vectarmes,  Vacs* .. 


1  S 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

16  0 

19  0 


OruM.a0ir.VlOO  S  • 
Peaches,  V  down ...  0  0 

Pears,  Vdossn.. 6  0 

Pin*  Apples,  per  lb.  B  t 
».  per  ft  store..  0  0 


0  0 

•  0 

0  0 

10  0 

IS  0 

0  0 

U  0 

»  c 


Artichokes,  per  doeen 
Asparagus,  p.  bundle. 

BeenflHtKL,  V  ISO 

Beet,  per  doeen 

Broeoli,  per  bundle  ... 
Cabbages,  per  dozen... 
Cnrrote,  per  bunch  ... 

New,  per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  per  dos. 
Celery,  per  bundle  ...    1 

Cucumbers,  eeoh  0 

Endive,  per  score 1 

Garllc&  Shallot*. Vlb.   0 

Herbs,  per  bunch 0 

Horeersdish,*:  bundle  8 

Leeks,  per  bunch 0 

Lettuces,  per  doeen ...   9   0 
Mint,  per  bunch    0   6 


Strawberries,  W  lb.  8  0 
Walnuts,  *  bushel...  10  0 

VEGETABLES. 

0  to  S  0. Mushrooms,  V  pottle  1  0  to  l  < 
0       8   0,  Must.  *  Cress,  Vpcnn.  0  0     0  0 

S  o! Onions, w bushel 10     so 

9   0      Pickling,  per  quart  0  0     0  0 

5  0 1  Parsley,  per  bunch  ...  6  1  o  < 
1    6 ,  Parsnips,  per  doeen...  0  9     l  * 

0   8  Fees,  per  peek    0  0     o  i> 

8   0  Potatoes,    York   Be- 

0  o!       gente,pertou 1»  0  MO  o 

1  81    Books,  per  ton. 100  Q  B»  i 

1    3     Flukes,  per  ton UO  0  M  0 

8  0     Other  sorts,  per  ton  »  o   99 

0   0     Kldneystperewk 0  o     «  c 

0   4lBadtshes,per1SbuDd.  0  0     «» 

6  0  Bee  Kale,  per  punnet  10  l  * 
0  4 !  Spinach,  per  bushel...  SO  SO 
0  O  Tomatoes,  per  doses  0  0  0  o 
0  QlTurnlpe.  per  bunch...  0  *     °  c 


ENGLISH     WOOL    MAKKET. 

CITY,  Monday,  April  27.— The  demand  for  EaglidiW* 
has  scarcely  heen  so  active  as  last  week,  owing  to  the  s!i:b' 
reaction  in  the  trade  of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  nftw- 
theless,  the  late  advance  in  prices  is  fairly  maintained.  For 
export,  there  is  very  little  doing. 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  lasU-TI.- 
past  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  the  wool  trade.  Comomer 
nave  all  supplied  themselves  so  abundantly  of  late  that  :h-y 
deem  it  prudent  now  only  to  provide  for  their  ewwit  *m' . 
Prices  are,  however,  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  bythis  stj' 
of  things,  and  the  cotton  report  this  morning  helped  to  «*•*• 
lish  confidence  in  existing  rates.  All  goon  wools,  especi^. 
Lincoln  and  North  hoggs  and  wethers,  are  fnllv  as  d«:  - 
ever;  and  for  inferior  sorts  there  is  no  perceptible chan<0? - 
Bradford  OLsrrrer. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  SALES,  (Saturday  last.)-We  hi* 
had  a  quiet  week  in  this  market.  The  transactions  ta*e  b*n 
very  limited ;  still  inquiries  have  been  made  for  HifhLuJ 
wool,  both  laid  and  white,  and  as  only  a  wry  few  ci.y8  o! 
these  now  remain,  which  may  be  classed  as  very  superior, 
they  are  held  at  full  market  rates.  Trade  still  continue*  u 
improve,  and  spinners  are  fully  employed,  several  with  fiv-l" 
orders  of  considerable  extent. — P.  It.  McI*od. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Foreign)  WOOL  MARKU, 
(Friday  last.)— There  has  been  much  less  disposition  iho*n 
by  the  manufacturers  to  buy  English  wool  this  week,  sni  * 
there  is  the  promise  of  an  early  and  large  clip,  they  sewn  .r.- 
elined  to  work  up  old  stocks  as  much  as  practicable.  Prwf 
have  not  undergone  any  alteration.  There  is  a  fair  coosuor* 
tion  of  colonial  and  other  foreign  clothing  wools,  and  pn*- 
are  unaltered.  The  next  public  sales,  which  will  be  on  the 
7th  or  14ih  of  May,  will  probably  be  the  largest  ever  to^ 

~~~™~~       PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  to.  #  _.. 
Peruvian  Guano  direct  from  the  Importers'  ■to»s,£l2B«J<>*1** 

person. 
Bones,  £6  to  46  se.    Ditto  Crushed.  £6  10s.  per  ton. 
Anlmel  Charcoal  (70  per  oent.  Phosphate)  £6  per  ton. 
Ooprollte,  Cambridge,  whole  £3,  ground  £8  lOsper  tee. 
Suffolk,  whole  £3  10s..  ground  £3. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  £13  lOs.  to  £14 10a.  per  ton.  ... ^ 

Gypsum.  £1  10s.    Superphosphates  of  Ltane,£SBs.  to  £6  Sspsr  ion- 
Sulphuric  Acid,  concentrated  1*645  Id.  par  lb.,  brown  VT11  Ofed- 
Blood  Manure,  £6  6s.  to  £7 10s.  Dissolved  Bones,  £6  13s.  per  jw. 
Linseed  Cakes,  best  American  brL  £11  10s.  to£lS  6s,  bsg  i»  "  *J~ 
Cotton  Seed  Cake,  £6  15s.  to  £7 10s.  per  ton. 

E.  Puxsax.  London  Manure  Company, 

116,  Fenohuroh  fltreet.B.u^ 


o  ao 

OUli 


Guano, Peruvian £18  7  6to£U  0  0 
Do.    Upper  do.   7    0  O        0  00 

Bone  Ash 4  15  O 

Nitr.  of  Soda,  p.  at.  0  13  0 

Linsd.Bomby,p.qr.S    4  O 

Bapeseed,Guserat  2  16  0 

Oloverseed,  If  .Am. 
red,  new  per  owt. 2   7  6 


ttt3S3SS£*"*x 


n  »• 

Cotaa.Cake,deeort.ri5  0 

3   4  6; Niger ,f»° 

SIS  6 !  Brimstone.  SdfSrdJ  £» 
, Tallow. let  P.TO. I  5« 
iiewvstvwM    i«        2  10  0    m   super.  Hortasl  *• 
SAMUEL  DOWNE8  Aim  CO.,  General  Brpkorf.    . 
No.  7,  The  AlbaxiyJ^erpooi. 


11  w» 

6  1-  u 

0  00 

1  7* 

I   ••* 

%  to 


PrenUoe'sOeresli 
Mangold  Manure.., 


Prentaoe's  Turnip  Manure 

Prentice's  Superphosphate  of  Lime  - 
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PLATE  V. 
HAMPSHIRE    DOWN    WETHERS. 

THB     PROPERTY     OF     MR.     W.     B.     CANNING,     OP     ELSTON,     DRVIZR9. 


The  Hampshire  Downs  have  been  showing  very 
well  of  late,  and  these  wethers  were  at  all  points 
one  of  the  best  pens  of  sheep  exhibited  at  the  last 
Smith  field  Club  Meeting.  Mr.  Canning's  flock 
has  indeed  fairly  earned  the  title  of  "  Improved ;" 
and  his  sort  has  been  deservedly  appreciated  alike 
in  the  market  and  the  show-ring.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  Elston  sheep  have  taken  ten  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  premiums,  six  of 
which  were  first,  with  ten  from  the  Smithfield 
Club,  in  the  like  proportions  of  first  and  second. 


Mr.  Canning  was  also  a  winner  at  the  Salisbury 
Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  the 
only  occasion  of  his  entering  the  ranks  of  that 
Society,  while  he  has  of  course  taken  from  time 
to  time  any  number  of  local  premiums. 

This  deservedly  famous  flock  of  Improved 
Hampshire  Downs  will  he  sold  at  Elston  in 
August :  the  rams  and  ram-lambs  on  the  7th  and 
the  ewes  and  lambs  on  the  19th.  There  will  be  in 
all  nearly  two  thousand  sheep  offered,  and,  as 
already  declared,  distinctly  without  reserve. 


THE    SEWAGE    TANK, 
These  works  have  been 


PLATE  VI. 
AT    THE    LODGE 


some  time  in  pro- 
gress at  Barking  Creek,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  sewage  of  London  from  the  northern  outfall 
through  Essex,  and  eventually  to  the  Maplin 
Sands ;  but  they  are  now  at  a  standstill.  Still 
a  portion  of  the  sewage  has  been  for  some  time 
past  forced  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine  at  the 
northern  outfall  through  an  iron  pipe  on  to  Lodge 
Farm,  where  it  is  used  on  the  land.  This  sewage- 
matter  is  received  in  a  tank  on  the  highest  ground 
on  the  farm,  containing  a  series  of  measuring 
boxes,  and  then  runs  into  a  brick-built  receptacle, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  solid  matter  will  settle, 
and  the  liquid-sewage  flowing  over  the  edges  of 


FARM,    BARKING. 

this  receptacle  falls  into  an  outer  reservoir,  and 
from  thence  can  be  carried  either  by  cut  drains  or 
by  a  wooden  trough  to  all  parts  of  the  farm  and 
adjoining  land.  The  sewage  can  be  kept  back  by 
the  slider,  on  lifting  which  it  flows  into  the  main 
cutting,  and  into  smaller  cuttings  which  divide  the 
land  into  plots.  By  stopping  this  flow  of  sewage 
with  a  spade  or  any  suitable  tool,  it  runs  over  the 
edge  of  the  cutting,  and  flows  all  over  the  plot  or 
plots  to  be  irrigated,  the  surplus  finding  its  way  to 
another  cutting  at  a  lower  level.  Thus  it  may  be 
used  until  it  runs  out  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
farm  as  clear  water,  apparently  free  from  all  foul 
matter. 


I  X 
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PHOSPHATE     OP     LIM 

BT    CUTHBBBT    W.    J0HN80K,    7.B.S. 


"Science  and  practice"  ia  the  motto  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  The  men  who  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  founded  the  greatest  of  all  agricultural  societies 
had  the  sagacity  to  conclude  that  the  man  of  science 
and  the  agriculturist  must  travel  hand  in  hand — that  to- 
gether they  would  ever  be  following  a  far  more  rapid  on- 
ward course  than  by  any  divided  efforts.  A  valuable 
paper  by  Professor  Voelcker,  in  the  last  half-volume  of 
the  Society's  Journal,  well  supports  these  conclusions. 
It  is  entitled  "  Upon  the  Solubility  of  Phosphatic  Ma- 
terials." 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  phosphate  of 
<ime  reminds  us  of  more  than  one  interesting  and  useful 
fact.  A  century  since,  this  now  valuable  salt  was  un- 
known. It  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  year  1774,  by 
Scheele  and  Gahn,  two  celebrated  German  chemists.  It 
was  then  made  known  as  the  base  of  bones,  was  employed 
as  it  still  is,  to  prepare  phosphorus,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  china,  to  which  it  imparts  the  semi-transparency. 

It  ia  a  little  curious  that  in  1775  (the  year  after  phos- 
phate of  lime  was  discovered),  we  have  the  first  notice  of 
its  use  in  bones  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Society  made  a 
valuable  report  on  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure.  And 
hence  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1775,  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
who  then  resided  at  Warmsworth,  applied  a  quantity  of 
them  to  his  grass  lands.  These  were  the  very  slightly 
broken  bones  which  accumulated  around  his  fox-hound 
kennels,  and  by  being  applied  in  an  almost  unbroken 
state,  these  were  not  nearly  so  productive  of  fertility  as 
in  after-days,  when  the  advantage  of  previously  crushing 
them  was  ascertained. 

As  the  chemists  who  discovered  phosphate  of  lime  de- 
termined it  to  be  unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  insoluble  in  water,  the  agriculturists  of  the  last 
century  were  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  grease  in 
the  bones  that  rendered  them  useful  as  a  manure.  But 
then,  it  was  found  that  when  all  the  grease  was  previously 
removed  from  the  bones  by  boiling  them,  their  fertilising 
properties  were  as  great  as  before.  And,  moreover,  fur- 
ther chemical  investigations  demonstrated  that  phosphate 
of  lime  is  found  in  almost  all  our  cultivated  plants ;  that 
these  plants  by  long  continued  cropping  gradually  exhaust 
the  soil  of  the  salt,  and  that  those  lands  which  are  the 
most  deficient  in  the  phosphate  are  precisely  those  which 
are  the  most  benefited  by  the  application  of  crushed 
bones.  When  phosphate  of  lime  was  found  so  invariably 
in  the  ashes  of  almost  all  our  cultivated  crops,  it  became 
am  interesting  inquiry  to  discover  the  proportions  in 
which  it  existed  in  our  plants.  This  question  was  very 
laboriously  determined  by  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston 
(Journal  Soy.  Jg.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  to  vol.  ii.).  The  follow- 
ing table  will  furnish  the  reader  with  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  each  plant  as 
determined  by  these  chemists.  (Phosphate  of  lime  is 
composed  of  about  100  parts  phosnhoric  acid  and  79 
}ime). 


Wheat  seed,  Hopetonn UM 

Ditto  straw  and  chaff 7.05 

Barley  seed,  Chevalier 28.53 

Ditto    straw 7i0 

Oats,  seed 21.53 

Ditto  chaff. 6i6 

Ditto  straw   22.68 

Rye,  seed  39.92 

Peas,  seed,  common  white   28.85 

Ditto  straw        do.  L23 

Beans,  seed,  common  field    28.72 

Ditto  straw        do  0.49 

Indian  corn  seeds,  Keene's  53.69 

Bapeseed,  nitrogen,  4.21 ;  oil,  37.84  ...  32.70 

Linseed,  nitrogen,  4.35  ;  oil,  34.76 38.54 

Ditto  cake,  oil  13.52   - 

flay,  red  clover 6.88 

Ditto  white  clover 12.12 

Hops,  flowers,  Farnham 14.47 

Turnips,  bulb,  Stirring's 12.51 

Ditto   tops,        do.     do 6.54 

Ditto    bulbs,  green  tops,  white  7.65 

Ditto    top,         do.  do 3.15 

Mangel  wureel,  root,  yellow  globe 4.49 

Ditto      .      tops,    do.      do 5.89 

Ditto  root,  long  red 3.11 

Ditto  tops,   do.  do 4.39 

Kohlrabi,  bulbs   13.46 

Ditto     leaves  9.43 

Carrot,  root,  white  Belgian 8.37 

Ditto  top,    do.        do 2.55 

Ditto  root,  common  red 12.31 

Ditto  leaves,    do.    do.    641 

Ditto  seed        do.    do 13.33 

Potatoes  in  bloom,  tuber 15.10 

Ditto       do.      haulm 6.62 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  tuber 16.99 

Sainfoin  grass  in  flower 9.35 

Italian  ryegrass  in  flower 6.34 

Qorse,  green , 8.78 

Flax,  straw,  coarse   8.48 

NATURAL  GRASSES. 

Headow  fox-tail  grass 6J5 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass 10.09 

Downy  oat  grass  10.83 

Upright  brome 733 

Softbrome 9.62 

Crested  dog's  tail 7.24 

Cock'sfoot 8.60 

Seeds  ripe 6.41 

Hard  fescue 12.07 

Meadow  soft « 8.02 

Perennial  darnel  or  ryegrass .». ...  8.73 

Annual  meadow 9.11 

^mooth-stalked  meadow  grass 1003 

Bough-stalked  meadow 9.13 

Common  cat's  tail  or  Timothy 11.29 

Annual  ryegrass  10.07 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

Common  red  clover 6.71 

Purpletretoil 8.46 

Cow  grass 5.41 

Common  vetoh , 10.59 

Alsike  clover........ M.4„  5.64 

Bibwort 7.08 

Salad  barnit W 

Yarrow 7.13 

Lucerne 5.96 

It  being  evident,  then,  from  the  continued  press*  <* 
this  salt  in  our  cultivated  plants,  that  it  is  an  essen™ 
ingredient  in  their  composition,  tie  question  asnuv? 

enough  suggested  itself  as  to  how  the  plant  absorbed  ' 
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For,  is  Vegetable*  cannot  absorb  solid 
the  chemist  had  concluded  that  phot- 
tfitolable  in  water,  the  phenomenon  did 
of  a  reasonable  explanation.    It  was 
'hat  probably  led  Liebig  to  be  the 
-mpioyment  of   superphosphate  of 
*ater)  as  a  fertiliser  in  preference 
•ts  in  bones.    When  this  great 
'shed,  in  1840,  his  "  Organic 
that  valuable  work,  p.  184: 
with  401bs.  of  bone-dust  is 
*  of  wheat,  clover,  nota- 
ries )   bnt   the  form  in 
'oes  not  appear  to  be  a 
*  finely  the  bones  ate 
intimately  they  are 
^ily  are  they  aemmi- 
A  tactical  mode  of  effecting 
over  the  bones,  in  the  state  of 
*  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
j&  or  fonr  parts  of  water.    Experiments 
•  on  a  soil  formed  from  grauwacke,  for  the  pur- 
r-*s  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  manure  thus  prepared, 
a«  distinctly  shown  that   neither   corn  nor  kitehen- 
prdea  plants  suffer  injurious  effects  in  consequence,  but 
hat,  on  the  contrary,   they   thrive  with   much   more 
war." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  use  in  our  islands  of  super- 
ihosphate  of  lime.  The  first  of  our  experiments,  aceord- 
o#  to  the  late  Professor  Johnston  {Tram.  High.  Soe.t 
845,  p.  92),  with  dissolved  bones  were  made  in  1841  by 
€r.  Fleming,  of  Barroehan.  It  appears  that  he  dis- 
oWed  them  in  muriatic  acid,  and  applied  them  to  moss 
•ta  with  considerable  benefit. 

But  still  the  Question  remained  unanswered  as  to  the 
lode  in  which  the  plant  absorbed  the  phosphate  of  lime 
s  it  exists  in  bones,  if  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  Is 
his  considerable  question  that  Professor  Yodcker  has 
Hely  pretty  clearly  determined.  He  tells  us  at  the  eom- 
tencement  of  his  valuable  paper,  truly  enough  (J.R.A.8., 
el.  iv.,  p.  176,)  that  "the  comparative  efficacy  of 
ones,  snperphosphate  of  lime,  coprolites,  and  other 
•rely  phosphatic  materials,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
a  the  facility  with  which  they  pass  into  the  watery 
isuids  present  in  cultivated  soils  from  which  plants  de- 
ivc  their  nourishment. 

"  Coprolitea,  apatite,  rock-guano,  and  other  varieties 
<f  mineral  phosphates  scarcely  produce  a  visible  effect 
own  vegetation,  even  when  they  are  applied  to  the  land 
■  a  finely -powdered  condition  and  in  large  quantities, 
lerause  they  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  conee- 
neutly  cannot  be  assimilated  by  our  crops  in  quantities 
efficient  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth. 

"  In  order  to  render  mineral  phosphates  more  useful, 
he  manufacturing  chemist,  as  is  weft  known,  dissolves 
hem  in  sulphuric  acid,  or,  in  other  words,  converts 
.hem  into  superphosphates. 

"  Experience  has  not  only  proved  this  to  be  an  eco- 
nomical way  of  utilising  mineral  phosphates  for  agricul- 
.oral  purposes,  but  has  likewise  shown  it  to  be  the  only 
ivailablc  means  of  converting  the  inactive  phosphatic 
ninerala  into  powerml  artificial  manures.  If  it  be  an 
idinitted  fact  that  such  materials  in  a  state  of  fine  powder 
ire  of  little  practical  utility  to  the  farmer,  it  follows  that 
manure-manufacturers  should  render  phosphatic  minerals 
u  completely  soluble  as  possible  by  chemical  treatment 
vitE  acid.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  this 
proceeding  is  equally  well  adapted  or  equally  necessary 
'or  converting  bone-dust,  boiled  bones,  ivory-dust,  and 
uch.like  materials,  into  efficacious  artificial  manures, 
"it  i9  found  that  in  porous  soils,  even  half -inch  bones 


are  sufficiently  soluble  to  yield  abundance  of  tmoijfhatfe 
food  to  the  turnip  crop,  in  accordance  with  tie  practice 
of  many  good  farmers.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known 
that  the  intimate  admixture  of  phosphate  of  lima  with 
decomposing  organic  matters  favours  the  solution  of  the 
phosphate,  and  likewise  thai  phosphate  of  lime  is  more 
soluble  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  than  it  is  in 
pure  water. 

"  The  various  conditions  which  affect  the  solubility  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  water,  therefore,  have  a  direct  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  application  of  bone  manures  in 
agriculture. 

"I  purpose,  therefore,  giving  a  brief  account  of  an 
experimental  inquiry  having  for  its  object  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  various  phosphatic  materials  are 
soluble  in  water  and  in  some  aahne  solutions.1' 

From  the  following  experiments  it  will  appear  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  to  a  limited  extent  in  water, 
and  still  more  so  when  the  water  contains  one  of  the  salts 
of  ammonia. 

The  Professor  then  gives  the  analysis  of  pure  bone- 
ash,  obtained  from  the  shank-bone  of  a  horse.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  his  examination  : 

Phosphoric  acid  (equal  to  tribasic  phos-   Grains, 
phate  of  lime— bone-earth— 87.29) ...    40.29 

Lime      65.01 

Magnesia  ...        ...        ...        ...        .84 

Potash • 26 

Soda      .08 

Carbonic  arid 2.99 

Sulphuric  acid ,        ...    traces 

Chlorine traces 

99.41 
The  Professor  next  determined  the  amount  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  grains,  dissolved  by  one  gallon  of  distilled 
water  from  the  following  materials,  being  the  mean  of  two 
or  more  experiments : 

Pure  bone-ash  (from  a  very  hard  bone)      1.18 
Commercial  sample  of  American  bone-ash     1.88 

Peruvian  guano 2.52 

Kooria-mooria  guano 1.32 

Sombrero  phosphate .84 

Monks'  Island  phosphate         1.00 

Suffolk  coprolitea         ...        .64 

Cambridge  coprolitea .60 

ftoamaoura  phosphorite         10 

Norwegian  apatite        44 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  adds  the  Professor,  "  that  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  Peruvian  guano  are  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  phosphates  in  bone-ash ;  these  in  their  turn  dis- 
solve more  readily  than  the  phosphates  in  hard  rock 
guano  or  in  coprolites.  Indeed  all  the  harder  and  crystal- 
lized minerals  in  the  preceding  experiments  yielded  con- 
siderably less  phosphate  of  lime  to  water  than  the  more 
porus  and  amorphous  materials. 

"  Some  of  the  preceding  phosphatic  substances  were  next 
shaken  with  solutions  containing  separately  1  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  1  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 1  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  1  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  soda ;  and  the  following  results  obtained. 
Amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  by  one  gallon  of 
water  containing  1  per  cant  of  chloride  of  ammonia  (sal- 
ammoniac): 
Pure  bone-ash,  yielding  to  distilled  water 

1 .20  grains  ofphosphate  of  lime  per  gal . . .  8.12 
Commercial  bone-ash,  yielding  to  distilled 
water  1.76  grains  of  phosphate  of  Hme 
per  gallon  (after  three  days'  contact 

with  water)       96 

Ditto  (after  twelve  days)  ...        3.76 

Cambridge  coprolites,  yielding  to  distilled 

water  .66  grains  of  phosphate  per  gallon  1.62 
Suffolk  eoprolites,  yielding  .56  grains  of 
phosphate  per  gallon  to  mstHlrf water . . .  1.13 
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Amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  by  water  containing 
1  per  oent.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia : 

Suffolk  coprolites  1.72 

Cambridge  eoprolites       1.60 

"  In  all  the  preceding  experiments  the  presence  of  ammo  - 
niacal  salts  increased  ~the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  substances  employed. 

"Solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  common  salt  of 
various  degrees  of  strength  left  in  contact  with  finely- 
ground  phosphatic  minerals  for  a  week  or  longer,  dis- 
solved no  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  distilled  water  did." 
The  whole  paper  of  the  Professor  abounds  with  matter 
which  will  well  repay  the  agriculturist  for  the  most  careful 
study.  His  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  will 
give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  interesting  nature  of  its 
nets : 

"1.  Pure  and  dried  phosphate  of  lime  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

"  2.  In  a  moist  state  and  the  voluminous  condition  in 
which  it  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  its  solution,  it 
is  about  four  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  it  is  after  it  has 
been  dried  and  heated. 

"  8.  Ammoniacal  salts  added  to  water  materially  in- 
crease the  solubility  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  the 
phosphates  in  bone-ash,  coprolites,  and  other  phosphatic 
minerals. 

"  4.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  the  solubility  of  phosphates  in  water. 

"  5.  Bone-ash  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be 
need  with  advantage  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  fertiliz- 
ing matters  as  a  manure. 

"  6.  The  earthy  phosphates  in  Peruvian  and  phosphatic 
guanos,  still  containing  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter  or 
salts  of  ammonia,  are  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be 
readily  appropriated  by  plants. 

"7.  The  phosphates  contained  in  coprolites,  apatite, 
Sombrero  rock,  Spanish  phosphate,  and  other  phosphatic 
minerals,  especially  when  they  are  hard  and  crystalline, 
are  very  little  acted  upon  by  water. 

"  8.  For  agricultural  purposes,  phosphatic  minerals,  as 
well  as  bone-ash,  should  be  treated  with  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  insoluble 
phosphates  therein  contained  as  completely  as  possible 
into  soluble  combinations.  It  is  waste  of  good  raw  ma- 
terial to  leave  much  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  unacted 
upon  by  acid. 

"9.  Insoluble  phosphates  present  in  snper-phosphate, 
or  similar  artificial  manure,  have  little  or  no  practical 
value  to  the  farmer. 

"  10.  The  different  kinds  of  bone-dust  vary  much  in 
their  solubility  and  practical  efficacy  as  manures. 

"  11.  Bone-dust  made  from  solid  bones,  even  when  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  acts 
more  slowly  on  vegetation  than  much  coarser  bone-dust 
made  from  porous  or  spongy  bones. 

"12.  Fresh  bones  impregnated  with  grease  do  not 
readily  enter  into  decomposition,  and  are  less  valuable  as 
a  manure  than  bones  from  which  most  of  the  fat  has  been 
removed  by  boiling  in  an  open  copper. 

"18.  Fat  er  bone-grease  has  no  fertilizing  valne  what- 
ever, and  as  it  retards  the  solution  of  bone-dust  in  water, 
it  is  decidedly  an  objectionable  constituent  of  fresh  bones, 
as  far  as  the  agriculturist  is  concerned. 

"  14.  Water  dissolves  much  more  phosphate  of  lime 
from  rotten  than  from  fresh  bones. 

"15.  Baring  the  putrefaction  of  bones,  soluble  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds  and  ammoniacal  salts  are  pro- 
duced from  the  gelatine  contained  in  bones.  These  com- 
pounds act  powerfully  and  quickly  as  fertilizing  consti- 
tuents, and  are  indirectly  useful  in  greatly  enhancing  the 
solubility  of  bone-phosphates  in  water. 


"  16.  Bone-dust  kept  in  a  heap  for  a  period  of  time  or 
four  months,  heats  and  becomes  more  efficacious  as  j 
manure  than  bone-dust  applied  to  the  land  fresh  from  the 
mill. 

"  17.  Ivory-dust  (or  bone-shavings)  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  gypsum,  fine  sand,  or  vegetable  ivory,  let 
when  genuine  is  the  best  form  in  which  bone  can  be  nsei 
for  the  production  of  home-made  super-phosphate. 

"  18.  High-pressure  steam  renders  bones  so  brittle  (hi 
they  can  be  readily  ground  into  a  fiae  powder,  which  :i 
readily  assimilated  by  plants. 

"  19.  Bone-meal  prepared  by  high-pressure  steam,  re- 
tains not  much  less  nitrogen  than  ordinary  bone-dust,  ui 
as  a  manure  is  far  more  efficacious  and  valuable  than  the 
Utter. 

"20.  Placed  in  a  heap  with  ashes  or  sand,  and  oca- 
sionally  moistened  with  liquid  manure  or  water,  boo? 
enters  into  putrefaction,  and  becomes  a  much  more  solabit 
and  energetic  manure  than  ordinary  bone-dost. 

"  An  excellent  way  of  rendering  bone-dust  soluble. : 
may  also  be  mentioned,  is  the  Norfolk  plan  of  putting  it 
in  alternate  layers  between  fresh  larmyard-manure,  isl| 
letting  both  ferment  together  in  a  conical  heap,  covstJ 
up  with  earth  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  fertilizing  mattnv 
and  to  secure  it  from  penetration  by  heavy  rains." 

By  this  process,  which  was  suggested,  in  1847,  by  *k 
late  Phillip  Pusey  (Jour.  Soy.  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  nil. ; 
417  ;  vol.x.,  p.  531),  the  usual  amount  of  bones  app. 
is  very  considerably  reduced,  and  their  solubility  pm*/ 
increased.  As  Mr.  Pusey  observed,  "  The  chief  obj*^ 
these  experiments  (made  on  the  stone  brash)  was  to  try  t* 
effect  of  crushed  bones,  fermented  before  they  were  <  *- 
by  heating  them  with  ashes  and  with  sand,  compare!  » 
the  one  hand,  with  unprepared  bones,  and,  on  the  oil*. 
with  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  called  aaperpfr*' 
paste  of  lime.  The  mixture  was  made  in  this  case  v 
throwing  together  a  waggon-load  of  crushed  bones  vt\Mi 
and,  by  a  mistake  of  the  workmen,  half  that  quantity  ow 
of  sand.  The  heap  heated  violently,  and  was  in  »  &• 
days  fit  for  use.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  p 
acre,  the  amount  of  the  manure  being  given  in  busk 
and  the  produce  in  tons : — 

Bushels.  &  s.    d.  Ten 

17   Bones,  costing 2    6    9 l3    . 

25*  , 3  10    0 1»    ' 

4*  Sulphated  bones  1    2    9 U 

1\  „  2    3    0 1* 

84  Heated  bones  and  sand    ...1    0    9 ]*_ 


12$ 


.1  11    0.. 


Pusey 'a  reports  ever  abonnded  with  piaetwal  * 
gestions.  Thus  he  remarks,  in  reporting  the  wolt»* 
trials  made  in  the  following  year :  "  In  1848,  I  **■ 
bones  with  peat-ashes,  coal-ashes,  sand,  mould,  aod5,J 
dust.  The  fermentation  was  equal  where  the  siic  »i  *»' 
heap  was  the  same;  but  a  small  heap,  unless  «!*« J 
enclosed  and  covered,  will  not  decompose  so  thorw*) 
as  a  large  one — perhaps  not  even  then.  Whatever  tv 
substance  employed,  it  should  be  in  a  free  pulverized  *•< 
— should  be  moistened,  and  the  bones  thoroughly  diw-  '-* 
Finely-ground  bones  decay  more  than  ecarselyp*'* 
In  order  to  ascertain  every  possible  cause  of  fsil>«« 

Erocured  some  boiled  bones,  and  making  them  op l!  ' 
eap  at  the  same  time  with  unboiled  bones,  found  that  i* 
former  had  not  heated  so  well,  nor  fiallen  to  piece*  r  *rii 
so  much  as  the  raw  bones.  Stale  bones  from  a  k" 
roughly  provided,  would  not  heat,  I  am  told,  at  all  ^ 
cartloads  in  one  heap  heated  much  better,  I  found,  o^ 
four  cartloads  in  separate  heaps.  As  the  heat  doc*_  ^ 
maintain  itself  well  within  a  foot  of  the  surf** ^ 
useful  to  give  the  heap  an  external  covering  °^ef 
material  employed  in  the  mixture.     On  the  other  hi** 
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iwutity  of  ashes  or  Sand  employed  may  be  reduced,  I  be- 
;vc.  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  bones.  A  bone  mer- 
ant  says  that,  having  made  up  a  large  heap,  he  turned 
,  and  watered  it  afresh,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight ;  and 
lit,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  very  feir  whole  bones 
mained.  The  following  is  the  result,  per  acre,  of  two 
ials  made  here  in  1848,  with  late-sown  turnips : — 

Ton.  cwt. 

Bush,  superphosphate  of  lime,  cost  £1  17s.  ...     16  12} 

Bush,  of  decayed  bones,  £1  2s 13  14 

il  simple,  less  than 1        0 

lese  bones  were  from  a  small  heap,  and  not  well  decom- 
«ed.  On  two  other  lots,  where  the  bones  employed  had 
a  in  a  large  heap,  and  been  better  fermented,  the  yield 
is  just  even,  via.  :— 

Ton.    cwt.     lb. 
5. J  Bushels  superphosphate,  11  17s...     15      13      67 
S  Bushels  decayed  bones,  £1  2s 15      12        0 

te  superphosphate  always  pushes  on  the  turnips  faster  at 
st,  aud  therefore  is  best  for  late-sown  turnips.  For 
we  that  are  sown  early,  though  I  do  not  think  that  this 
»de  of  decomposition  will  supersede  the  use  of  acid,  I 


cannot  but  hope  it  will  afford  the  farmer  in  some  circum- 
stances a  useful  choice." 

In  the  trials  of  Professor  Voelckcr,  when  500  grains 
of  rotten  bone  phosphate  was  mixed  with  one  gallon  of 
water  for  twenty -four  hours,  the  grains  of  bone  phosphate 
dissolved  were  as  follows : — 

1st  Solution 20.30 

2nd     „        10.50 

3rd      „        6.30 

So  that,  as  the  Professor  concludes,  these  experiments 
furnish  another  direct  proof  that  bonedust,  in  a  decom- 
posed condition,  is  much  more  efficacious  and  quick  in 
acting  than  fresh  bones. 

Snch  a  retrospect — such  researches  are  indeed  valuable, 
not  only  for  what  they  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  but 
as  confirming  us  in  the  conviction  that  our  agricultural 
knowledge  must  never  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  a  pro- 
fitable increase.  Many  a  phenomenon,  indeed,  is  yet  to  be 
explained — many  a  fact  is  to  be  discovered,  from  which 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  cultivators  will  reap 
a  harvest.  No  axiom,  in  fact,  is  more  certain  than  that, 
as  our  amount  of  knowledge  is  increased,  so  is  the  sur- 
rounding circle  of  our  ignorance  enlarged. 


THE  PRESENT  POTATO  CROP. 


We  have  now  experienced  such  a  considerable  drought 
to  detract  much  from  the  progress  of  the  potato  crop, 
J  cultivators  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  deal  with  it. 
tose  planted  in  ridges  are  in  the  worst  predicament. 
te  snrfnre  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  hard  and  dry  as  to 
fveot  the  plant  forcing  its  way  through.  Many  of  the 
>ps  planted  on  the  flat  have  made  their  appearance ;  but 
j  laud  is  very  dry  and  cloddy,  and  in  both  cases 
Minding  in  weeds.  Growers  arc  becoming  anxious ;  the 
eds  progress  rapidly;  the  crop  scarcely  visible  any- 
cre,  and  where  it  is  seen  it  is  very  irregular,  and  sadly 
ected  with  young  annuals.  The  spaces  between  the 
ercs  are  full  of  hard  clods ;  so  hard,  that  no  moderate 
i  can  soften  them.  We  are  using  various  means  to 
mote  progress  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  One 
ration  is  with  the  chain-harrow,  affixing  the  cross-rods 
be  outer-sides  "  lengthways,"  and  adding  another  rod 
veight  for  the  middle.  In  this  way,  if  the  ridges  are 
til  pliable,  it  does  much  good.  It  breaks  the  surface 
two  ridges  by  passing  along  the  tops,  and  the  three 
s  press  the  chain-links  down  and  work  between  the 
;es,  so  that  the  tops  of  two  ridges  are  broken  through, 
three  spaces  between  are  totally  pulverized,  the  two 
fr- spaces  being  twice  moved  in  going  and  returning. 
)ther  process  is  by  using  light-harrows  along  the  sur- 
,  both  on  ridge  and  flat.  This,  however,  in  the  present 
Id  v  state  of  the  surfaces,  disturbs  many  potato  sets ; 
it  gives  liberty  to  very  many  that  could  not  possibly 
ik  through  unless  the  surface  was  thus  broken.  The 
i-roller,  the  crimp-roller  are  very  general  resorts,  but 
loubtful  efficacy.  They  break  the  surface  considerably, 
they  crush  many  sets  and  young  plants.  Bnt  then 
(ung  else  would  touch  such  hard  clods  with  effect.  The 
ions  phases  of  ridge-harrow  arc  also  in  full  requisition, 
to  no  very  good  purpose ;  they  move  the  spaces  be- 
en the  rows  and  ridges,  but  scarcely  break  any  clods. 
•  ridge  hoes  are  more  effective,  and  in  cutting  down  the 
5  of  the  ridge  break  insterstices  on  the  top,  through 
oh  many  plants  find  their  way ;  they  also  cut  up 
tnierable  weeds,  to  their  entire  destruction  in  such 
(her.      Even    the    dung-cart    wheels    are   brought 


into  use  as  rollers,  taking  two  spaces  between  the 
ridges  at  a  time,  and  certainly  with  great  success. 
Rollers,  can  be  made  very  serviceable  in  breaking 
down  the  cloddy  spaces:  the  mode  of  working  them 
is  by  taking  out  some  of  their  peripheries  and  putting 
on  bosses  instead,  so  as  to  escape  the  ridges,  whilst  the 
remaining  peripheries  are  rolling  the  spaces.  But  these 
appliances  are  poor  substitutes  for  copious  rains.  It  is 
for  these  rains  that  every  cultivator  of  potatoes  should 
be  prepared :  in  a  season  like  the  present  every  other 
farm  operation  should  give  way  to  this,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  sufficiently  softened  by  moisture,  let  every 
implement  upon  the  farm  likely  to  be  of  service  in  redu- 
cing and  mollifying  the  soil  be  put  into  requisition  so  as  to 
pulverize  all  as  speedily  as  possible,  aud  thus  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  season.  If  suitable  implements 
are  limited  on  the  farm,  by  all  means  work  them  in  re- 
lays. The  manual  operations  will,  of  course,  follow  next. 
The  hand-hoeing  may  be  done,  if  carefully  done,  before 
the  whole  plant  is  above  ground  :  it  will  suffice  if  here 
and  there  one  is  seen,  so  as  to  be  a  guide  to  the  work- 
men, who  will  have  a  near  gness  where  a  backward 
one  will  make  its  appearance,  and  therefore  with- 
hold his  stroke  or  chop  upon  that  spot.  Hand- 
hoeing  does  great  service  in  this  stage  of  the  crop; 
it  jars  and  loosens  the  soil  so  as  to  promote  the  earn 
and  quicker  growth  of  the  plants,  and  which,  after  such 
a  stagnant  state  as  an  untoward  season  incurs,  is  of  great 
importance.  This  hand-hoeing  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  requisite  till  the  crop  is  moulded  up.  The  horse- 
hoeing  and  harrowing  are  of  immense  benefit  if  judiciously 
done.  The  soil,  after  being  broken  down  from  its  cloddy 
state,  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  that  precise  state 
which  is  most  applicable  for  moulding  up :  hence,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  obtain  too  fine  a  tilth,  lest  a  heavy 
rain  should  reduce  all  to  a  pulp.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  keep  it  open  and  free,  so  that  it  can  be  reduced  for 
moulding  at  pleasure.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
crop  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  for  the  same  soil 
that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  just 
the  soil  that  our  vilest  annuals  delight  to  luxuriate  in. 
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The  sow-thistle,  duckweed,  fumitory,  groundsel,  bine- 
wood,  haritf,  wild  poppy,  charlock,  betides  docks,  common 
thistles,  coltsfoot,  and  other  perennials,  also  show  them- 
selves after  all  is  moulded  up,  and  the  crop  is  apparently 
left  in  a  ssfe  and  satisfactory  state.  These  must  all  be 
kept  down  by  hand — hoeing  would  disturb  the  moulding 
np ;  bnt  if  the  land  is  foul,  hoeing  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  a  fresh  moulding-up  take  place.  The  weeds  must  be 
got  rid*  of  at  any  sacrifice,  or  woe  to  succeeding  corn 
crops,  as  the  weeds  have  ample  time  to  ripen  their  seeds, 
owing  to  the  late  period  of  lifting  the  potato  crop.  This 
last  weeding  is  frequently  of  difficult  execution,  as  it  should 
generally  take  place  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  every 
hand  is  otherwise  fully  engaged :  however,  every  provision 
should  be  made  that,  if  possible,  it  can  be  accomplished. 
The  moulding-up  of  the  potato  crop  is  worth  a  more 
serious  consideration  than  it  receives.  It  is  the  too  com- 
mon practice  to  permit  the  plant  or  crop  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  then,  by  one  powerful  operation,  to 
complete  the  moulding-up.  This  operation  is  often  done 
with  two  horses,  and  effected  so  deeply,  and  the  moulding- 
up  is  so  hiffh,  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  haulm  or 
growing  plant.  It  is  far  better  to  make  two  or  more 
mouldings-up.  For  instance,  if  the  soil  is  nicely  free  and 
open,  and  the  horse  and  hand  hoeing  has  been  done  when 
the  plants  are  young  and  in  full  vigour,  a  partial  moulding  a 
few  days  after  these  hoeing*  will  preserve  the  crop  from 
drought,  or  even  injury  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  moulding 


will  aid  the  healthy  progress  of  the  pleat  The  fail  a*.;, 
ing-up  to  take  place  when  the  stems  are  weU-gmu;  be 
in  the  meantime,  it  is  good  practice  to  mould-up  utb 
plant  grows,  both  for  cleanliness  and  healthy  progress.  Ik 
celery  plant  is  sJwaya  moulded-ap  upon  tail  yfmjt, 
and  the  potato  plant  would  be  equally  benefited  b;  tii 
partial  and  repeated   moulding-up,  rather  than  by  u 
final  operation,  because  every  grower  knows  that  sci 
plants  are  injured  by  pressure,  others  by  beine  sou 
covered  up,  if  the  moulding-up  is  done  properly.  1:  « 
no  uncommon  practice  to  subsoil  the  spaces  between 
rows  of  potatoes,  and  subsequently  to  mould-op  is* 
diaiely  before  the  crop  is  fully  matured.    Tbifiifcx 
partly  to  keep  out  rains  or  atmospheric  ialuenca,  iiifc 
cover  up  any  tubers  appearing  on  the  surface.   If  sys> 
toms  of  disease  appear,  it  has  been  found  ray  tdui 
tageons  to  cut  down  the  stems,  and  by  one  menu  or  «k 
again  to  mould-up.    The  disease  is  certainly  m«k  re- 
tarded by  this  process,  and  in  some  instances  ii  hn  feu 
known  to  have  stayed  its  dire  effects.    The  great  top 
to  close  ap  the  surface  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  aoiirs 
moisture  get  to  the  tubers.     Another  important  ib»s  i 
to  cut  the  stems  very  early  upon  the  dUseoveiy  u'  k 
diseased  specks  upon  the  plants,  otherwise  its  proper 
rapid  and  the  tubers  soon  become  affected.    It b ton 
purpose  cutting  the  stems  unless  close  covering  op  fin\#< 
immediately. 


THE    PRESENT    POSITION    OF    THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

OP  ENGLAND. 


Despite  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cattle-plague,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  how  the  Societies  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  Our  list  of  Meetings  for  the  year  is 
still  increasing  j  and  many  a  secretary  has  to  call  our 
attention  to  some  new  feature  in  the  arrangement — to 
some  further  development  of  the  uses  of  his  Association. 
Room  even  has  been  found  for  a  new  movement,  and 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  are  springing  np  here  and  there ; 
while  the  Smithfield  Club  can  afford  to  issue  a  special 
report,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  Islington  Company  to 
build  a  hall  within  a  Hall,  which  will  take  its  title 
from  Lord  Berners,  in  honour  of  that  nobleman's 
great  services  to  the  cause.  But  to  all  this  success 
there  is  one  signal  exception.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  finance 
Committee,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Hanover  Square,  reports  that  "the  invested  capital  of 
the  Society  has  gradually  diminished  since  July,  1865, 
when  the  capital  was  £21,027  19s.  7<L,  and  it  now  stands 
at  £16,027  19s.  7d.  stock  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents." 
And  "  the  Committee  therefore  begs  leave  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the 
capital  has  lessened  at  least  £3,000,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  money  expended  for  the  show-yard 
plant,  or  an  annual  loss  of  £1,000 ;  it  follows  therefore 
that  some  means  must  be  adopted  to  add  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Society,  or  the  Council  must  resolve  on  a  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure."  This  Report,  as  it  is  laconically 
added,  "  was  adopted."  There  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
no  way  of  getting  out  of  such  fatal  facts,  and  so  the 
Council  has  to  choose  between  increasing  its  attractions 
or  diminishing  its  expenses. 

Can  anyone  who  looks  at  the  case  dispassionately 
wonder  at  such  a  result  ?  Or  rather  has  it  not  pretty 
generally  been  expectedP  For  years  past  the  manage- 
ment has  been  a  close  borough;  for  a  long  period  the  sub- 


scribers have  been  systematically  kept  at  arm's  ktf* 
and  almost  every  great  question  conveniently  sheheJ  J 
shifted  off  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else.  Saggnt- » 
for  improvement  are  ignored;  proposals  for  sin** 
ment  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  [J 
Society ;  and  a  few  amiable  gentlemen  amuse  thenar 
over  an  educational  bubble  that  has  come,  as  every 
said  it  would,  to  perhaps  the  most  singular  failure  ^- 
known.  Mr.  Dyke  Acland  has  just  published  i*k; 
advocating  a  Government  Department  for  Food^ 
Agriculture,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  fcflowiuf,  in- 
jects as  deserving  especial  attention  from  GoTeriu&a: 
"  The  whole  system  of  inland  communication  by  re*.  * 
distinguished  from  railways  and  canals.  Taeeiteu^ 
of  cheap  railways  into  agricultural  districts,  whew  raw 
can  only  pay  indirectly,  as  a  permanent  investments1^ 
locally  interested.  The  better  arrangement,  with  a  im 
to  local  convenience,  of  the  districts  into  which  theceaW 
is  now  divided  for  poor  relief,  to"ghways,adminirtri&*"j 
justice,  assessed  and  other  taxes.  The  management  etc** 
river-basins,  incorrectly  called  by  some  persona  watei*^ 
with  a  view  to  drainage  and  irrigation.  TheoperaUou^ 
enclosure  commission  and  tithe  and  copyhold  eonuwtf 
The  operation  and  powers  of  speculative  computf 
the  improvement  of  land,  formed  under  private  A^  " 
Parliament.  The  regulation  of  markets,  wpb  *r 
measures,  and  statistical  records  of  prices,  and  «» 
agricultural  facts.  The  improvement  of  "'"^ 
rinary  profession.  The  improvement  of  ^' J**w 
edncation  of  persons  concerned  with  laud.  * 
are  very  few  of  these  subjects  that  the  Council  on* 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  ever  cared  to  !*■• 
or,  if  it  have,  there  is  not  one  it  hsa  done imJ^ 
with.  The  improvement  of  the  veterinary  I"***:' 
so  far  as  cattle  be  concerned,  recent  events  hire  she* 
he  little  or  none*  and  the  movement  of  technical** 
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cation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  has  come  to 
much  the  time  thing.  The  Committee  of  Education  re- 
ports that  it  "cannot  grant  any  certificates  of  merit, 
although  the  competition  has  been  snperior  in  its  nature 
to  that  hitherto  experienced  I" — a  somewhat  amusing 
way  of  saying  and  doing  next  to  nothing  at  all.  But 
Mr.  Aeland  goes  farther :  *  I  cannot  omit  to  refer  to 
another  clan  of  questions  at  which  I  hinted  when  I 
joined  die  County  Chamber  at  Exeter.  It  is  plain  that 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  to  landed  property, 
and  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, are  likely  before  long  to  be  seriously  discussed.  Mr. 
Pnaey  vainly  endeavoured,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  induce 
Parliament  to  deal  with  a  portion  of  this  great  subject — 
namely,  security  for  agricultural  capital.  Tt  is  quite 
superfluous  for  me  to  point  to  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests involved  in  these  questions,  or  the  necessity  for 
approaching  them  with  every  security  for  dispassionate 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  feet."  This  is  about  as 
plainly  put  as  it  can  be.  When  Mr.  Posey  took  up  land 
tenure  as  pert  of  its  business,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  nourished ;  and  when  Mr.  Thompson  denounced 
land  tenure  as  "  a  forbidden  topic,"  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  failed,  well  content  to  leave  afl  such  matters 
with  the  Farmers'  Clubs  and  local  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 
And  thus  proportionately  aa  men  desert  the  one  they  sap- 
port  the  others.  Surely,  never  was  there  a  more  logical 
sequence. 

But  we  believe,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  direction 
of  this  national  organ  ia  incapable  of  striking  out.  lJie 
dead-weight  is  too  heavy.  The  spirit  of  prejudice,  of  ob- 
struction, and  of  the  Charter  lies  like  lead  on  the  energies 
of  the  few ;  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Society  now 
depends  upon  the  annual  show.  It  has  no  farther  hold 
upon  the  country,  and,  as  members  fall  away  far  faster 
than  they  come  on,  there  can  be  nothing  for  it  bat  the 
exercise  of  some  very  determined  economy. 

In  the  last  yearly  balance-sheet  issued,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Journal  costs  the  Society  something  over  two  thousand 
two  hundred  a-year !  in  other  words,  just  about  half  the 
annual  income !  There  is  a  thousand  pounds  for  printing; 
five  hundred  pounds  as  salary  for  the  editor,  and  so  forth,  the 
steam-cultivation  grant  not  being  included  in  this  amount 
Now  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  reduce  so 
formidable  an  item  by  at  least  one-half.  To  the  majority  of 
the  members  it  would  be  a  positive  relief  to  receive  only 
one  Journal  in  the  year  instead  of  two.  Moreover,  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  the  quality  being  improved  as  the 
quantity  is  reduced.  And  this  is  jast  the  opportunity  ol 
all  others  to  set  about  any  such  retrenchment ;  for  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frere  does  away  with  any  embarrass- 
ment the  Council  might  otherwise  feel,  and  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  West  of  England  Society  as  to  the 
amount  of  remuneration  to  be  offered  any  gentleman  who  is 
willing  to  serve  under  the  Journal  Committee  in  getting  out 
one  annual  number.  Printing,  distribution,  and  the  payment 


for  artieleswould  be  reduced  in  proportion,  and  if  the  volume 
could  only  be  brought  out  shortly  after  the  show,  we 
really  believe  that  some  people  might  be  induced  to  read 
it.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  last 
Part  issued ;  while  the  correspondent  of  a  cotemporary, 
referring  to  the  prise  essay  on  Customs  and  Covenants, 
says  :  "  Living  in  Warwickshire,  I  naturally  turned  to  the 
account  given  of  my  own  county,  and  what  do  I  find  P — 
a  hasty,  meagre,  concise  and  imperfect  description,  summed 
up  in  11  lines.  Now,  when  I  turn  over  the  pages  of 
your  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  always  find  something 
worth  reading,  and  generally  very  accurate.  But  really 
'  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  or  use  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  publishing  such  Essays  as  the  one  I  have 
above  alluded  to,  unless  they  are  given  in  a  more  correct 
and  comprehensive  manner.  If  tjiey  are  intended  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  public,  or  to  the  readers  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  more  space 
and  consideration,  and  should  not  be  jumbled  together  in 
a  few  hasty  and  imperfect  sentences.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  me  writer  of  this  Essay,  or  of  the  contributors 
to  it,  nor  have  I  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentlemen 
who  awarded  the  prize ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  if 
we  are  to  have  no  better  matter  in  the  Journal  than  we 
have  had  of  late,  the  sooner  it  is  discontinued  the  better. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  managers  to  provide  more  trust- 
worthy information  than  is  here  given,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  various  subjects  which  are  treated  on  should 
be  given,  so  as  not  only  to  impart  sound  intelligence  and 
information,  but  be  placed  before  the  sgricultural  public 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Royal  Society  and  its 
Journal."  This  letter  is  the  more  noticeable  as  the 
Gazette  had  previously  given  a  word  in  quasi  recom- 
mendation of  the  jumble  referred  to  ;  but  the 
point  of  this  communication  is  one  we  have  in- 
sisted upon  continually  for*  some  time  past  :  "  If 
we  are  to  have  no  better  matter  in  the  Journal  than  we 
have  had  of  late,  the  sooner  it  is  discontinued  the  better," 
especially  when  it  costs  between  two  and  three  thousand 
a-year,  and,  hanging  like  a  millstone  about  its  neck,  is  gra- 
dually sinking  the  ship,  although  the  sleepy  crew  does 
not  seem  to  see  the  danger. 

Then,  the  Veterinary  College  takes  over  £800  a-year 
from  the  Society,  and  what  for?  Considering  how 
lamentably  ignorant  the  Veterinary  profession  has  shown 
itself  of  late  as  to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  the  payment 
should  certainly  be  the  other  way,  so  that  the  College 
might  secure  all  proper  introductions  and  opportunities 
of  studying  "  the  ills  it  knows  not  of."  As  to  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  wasted  over  the  Education  absur- 
dity, if  the  Council  do  not  cut  that  item  out  of  their  next 
balance-sheet  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
amount  out  of  their  own  pockets.  With  an  annual  loss 
of  a  thousand  a-year,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  a-year 
might  be  saved ;  and  if  the  Finance  Committee  only  act 
up  to  its  warning,  it  will  be. 


SUMMER    GRAZING    IN    A    DRY    SEASON. 


There  is  no  part  of  a  fanner's  business  that  re- 
quires so  mnch  of  his  attention  and  matured  judg- 
ment as  the  management  of  his  stock,  and  to  lift 
them  prosperously  through  any  trying  period  he  is 
full  of  anxieties,  and  it  is  worthy  his  beat  efforts.  The 
present  season  is  peculiar.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  ever 
known,  and  the  fields  obtained  a  good  pasturage,  and 
therefore  were  stocked  fully  at  a  verv  early  period.  This 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  case,  as  the 
eason  has  turned  out.  The  fields  are  foil  stocked,  and  the 


pastures  are  "  gone  off."  What  then  is  to  be  done  P  On 
no  account  mnst  the  fatting  stock  suffer — that  is  absolute 
loss  for  the  grazing  department  of  the  farm.  I  was  a 
grazier  in  1826 — the  driest  summer  I  feave  known.  We 
had  to  resort  to  every  expedient  to  keep  our  fatting  stock 
progressing,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
could  keep  our  store  stock  alive.  Artificial  aids  were  not 
so  much  in  use  then  as  now ;  but  much  was  brought  into 
consumption.  Our  hay  stacks,  straw  stacks,  and  meadow 
lands  and  clovers  were  all  brought  into  requisition  \  and 
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at  last  the  man  was  deemed  fortunate  who  could  retain 
any  large  portion  of  his  straw — to  say  nothing  of  his 
reserved  old  hay.     It  was  remarkable  with  what  zest  and 
relish  the  stock  eat  the  old  wheat-straw,  and  with  advan- 
tage    too.    Every    kind     of     herbage      and    foliage, 
i.  e.t  leaves,  rushes,  reeds,  roadings,  &c.,  were  gathered 
and  given    to    the    cattle.    The   heat    also    was    in- 
tense,    and    water   exceedingly   scarce    in    many    dis- 
tricts.    The     cattle     were     brought    home    to    the 
foldyards ;  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  fields. 
The  store  cattle  lived  upon  straw,  with  a  little  meal  or 
cake,  or  bran,  if  it  could  be  obtained.    The  fatting  cattle 
were  provided  with  such  pasturage  as  could  beet  be  found, 
and  clover,  tares,  &c.,  mown  for  them,  and  corn  and 
cake  in  addition.     Notwithstanding,  but  few  progressed 
favourably,  and  numbers  of  half-mcated  animals   were 
slaughtered.     Sheep  did   much  better;    the  little,  dry, 
grassy  herbage  they  could  find  was  truly  roast  meat,  and 
abided  in  their  stomachs.     This,  together  with  rations 
of  hay,  straw,  corn,  and  bran,  kept  them  in  tolerable 
condition  ;  progression,  however,  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,   This  season  was  quite  a  boon  to  numbers  of  resi- 
dents in  the  fens,  it  being  their  practice  to  keep  over 
much  straw  yearly.    They  took  in  large  numbers  of  cattle 
at  from   2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  head  per  week,  to  feed 
upon  old  straw  only.    The  losses  in  grazing,  however, 
taking  iu  the  whole  summer,  were  very  severe — far  ex- 
ceeding that  from  cattle  plague  in  1865-6.     Thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  were  not  worth  their  spring  price  at  the 
close  of  the  summer,  and  many  were  actually  pined  to 
death.     Now,  I  trust  we  are  not  going  to  experience  a 
like  summer ;  but  at  present  (May  20th)  the  drought  is, 
to  say  the  least,  becoming  very  inconvenient — the  grass 
very  scarce,  mangolds  done,  very  little  old  hay  left,  and 
not  much  straw.    My  object  iu  writing  this  paper  now, 
is  to  caution  my  brother-farmers,  to  suggest  economy  in 
every  respect,  and  to  beg  them  to  make  provision  for 
such  emergencies  'as  may  arise.     I  will  endeavour  to 
name  some  useful  suggestions  in  accordance  with  the  sea- 
son.   It  is  desirable  that  a  little  fresh  and  sweet  straw 
should  be  supplied  daily  to  the  stock  in  every  field,  in 
such  way  as  may  seem  most  economical  and  convenient 
for  foddering  without  waste.     This   should    be  done, 
even  if  the  pasture  is  not  "gone   off"  to   any  great 
extent.    All   Kinds   of  stock  will   readily   partake   of  a 
portion,  and   it  will  actually   benefit   them,    although 
the  pasture  may  (which  is  very  unlikely)  be  growing 
and    fruitful.     ThU    course    is    not    to    be    despised 
even  by  our  best  graziers  in  the  best  of  seasons.    It  acts 
as  a  corrective  to  every  animal  grazing  upon  luxuriant 
pasturage  at  all  times,  and  to  some  of  tender  constitutions 
and  laxity  of  body  it  is  decidedly  of  great  advantage.     I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  prove  a  fair  substitute  for 
cotton-cake  in  this  age  of  progress.    But  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  taking  wheat,  or  any  other  straw,  into  a  bullock 
pasture ;  such  a  transgression  would  incur  and  subject  him 
to  much  ridicule.     Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  venture  to 


recommend  that  it  should  be  done  now  iu  the  way  I  point 
out;  it  will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  pasture,  and  probably 
cause  its  preservation  till  a  kindly  rain  sets  all  right  again. 
Of  course  if  the  grazier  can  afford  a  little  hay,  all  the 
better ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the  difference  of  the  two  verj 
material.  It  is  the  stay  of  the  stomach  and  the  substitute 
for  a  short  pasture  that  I  look  at.  The  next  suggestion  1 
would  name  is  to  make  use  of  the  various  artificial  food*, 
such  as,  1st,  linseed-cake  j  2nd,  cotton-cake ;  3rd,  rape- 
cake  ;  4th,  bran ;  5th,  meal,  or  mixture  of  them ;  6th,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  or  peas.  It  is  observable  what  a  little  por- 
tion or  ration  of  these  good  things  will  suffice  to  keep  tk 
animal  from  shrinking ;  it  may  not  under  extraordinary 
privations  cause  the  animal  to  improve,  but  if  he  can  be 
kept  from  retrograding,  much  will  be  accomplished.  It 
may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  trimmings  of  hedges,  the 
roadings  of  ditches, [and  the  like,  should  all  be  takes  to  the 
fields  as  fodder  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  great  suggestions 
I  would  make  as  provisions  against  dry  seasons  are:  1st, 
to  reserve  as  many  mangolds  as  possible ;  2nd,  to  lay-ia  a 
field — ».£.,  to  make  one  field  on  the  farm  a  real  reserve  for 
such  an  emergency  as  a  dry  season.  It  need  not  be  devoid 
of  stock,  but  so  lightly  stocked  aa  to  permit  it  to  obtain 
such  a  full  covering  of  grass  as  no  ordinary  drought  could 
damage.  This  covering  must  be  retained  to  the  very 
latest  at  which  it  can  possibly  be  spared :  1  ineau  not  full 
stocked  till  actual  famine  takes  place.  Never  miad 
appearances  for  one  field.  I  have  often  found  the  great 
advantage  of  such  a  reserve,  even  in  somewhat  favourable 
summers.  It  is  just  the  place  to  which  to  take  stock,  ii 
another  field  becomes  overburdened  and  "  wants  casioi;/' 
It  is  the  reserve  of  the  farm  for  any  useful  purpose.  TV 
third  suggestion  I  would  here  name  is  to  make  a  really 
substantial  provision  as  follows :  1st,  Sow  about  this  time 
of  the  year  a  sufficient  bed  of  early  cabbage.  In  the 
autumn  select  the  most  appropriate  site  on  the  farm,  and 
plant  it  with  these  cabbage-plants.  In  severe  winter 
some  may  die ;  but  if  the  crop  is  good,  it  is  of  iramen* 
service  at  any  time,  but  invaluable  in  a  dry  season.  2nd, 
Early  in  the  spring  sow  a  plot  of  rape,  or  s  plot  of 
tankard  or  other  turnip  of  free  growth :  thoy  will  ^ 
ready  for  use  in  June.  3rd,  Never  be  without  acowidtf- 
able  breadth  of  some  of  the  following,  i.e.,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin, chicory,  tares,  clover,  rye,  or  other  artificial  grasses. 
They  should  stand  for  mowing,  and  may  be  made  very 
contributory  accessions  and  helps  in  a  dry  season.  The 
somewhat  novel  practice  of  taking  up  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  from  the  pasturage  daily  is  of  far  greater  service  in 
the  preservation  of  a  good  grass  pasture  than  many  would 
believe:  try  it.  It  is  impossible  to  make  suggestions 
which  may  be  applicable  to  every  farm.  They  must  be 
general ;  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  indnce  caution 
and  adoption  of  every  economy  in  grazing  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  pasture.  Every  grazier  should  kno* 
best  his  own  position,  and  will  act  accordingly-  I  °°^ 
hope  before  this  paper  finds  its  wav  in  print  that  eopiotf 
showers  may  refresh  our  nearly  naked  fields. 


THE    HERDS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
Chapter    LV. 

THE  DITCHL1NG  HERD. 


There  are  some  who  hold  that,  whatever  the  Short- 
horn's earlier  mission  might  have  been,  the  sort  should 
now  be  cultivated  strictly  for  beef  points.  As  regards 
milk,  they  would  think  that  the  cow  had  done  enough  if 
her  calf  can  follow  her,  and  take  six  or  seven  quarts  daily 


from  "  Nature's  bottle,"  and  smear  its  face  well  into  & 
bargain,  instead  of  being  gorged  thrice  a-day  from  a  pa»: 
and  they  would  wholly  resign  the  dairy  business  to  tw 
Jersey,  the  Devon,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Ayrshire.  J* 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Dumbrell,  of  Ditchling,  is  °wF*JJf 
English  illustrator  of  what  Jersey  milk-veins  are  worw- 
He  lives  about  eight  miles  out  of  Brighton,  andraUttrma* 
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than  one  from  Hassock's  Gate  station,  or,  as  Southdown 
Hunt  men  would  say,  Clayton  Holt.  His  farm  consists 
of  350  acres  on  the  hazel  mould,  and  110  of  it  arc  arable. 
It  goes  nearly  np  to  the  base  of  the  Southdowns,  which 
spread  away  to  the  far  distant  beacon  of  firs  on  Mount 
Black  Cap,  which  almost  looks  down  on  Lewes  racecourse. 
Tennyson  tells  us  how 

"  All  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
The  murmur  of  a  happy  Tan," 

hut  there  are  times  when  Pan  has  to  put  down  his  pipe  of 
reeds,  scratch  his  poll,  and  think  seriously  about  "  ways 
aud  means"  for  the  sheep,  and  when  the  ilockraastcr  has 
been  fain  to  hide  from  his  shepherd,  because  he  really 
does  not  know  what  next  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Dumbreli's  late  father  began  the  system  of  cow- 
teihcring  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  village 
sa^es  laughed  at  him  ;  but  now  they  follow  out  the  prin- 
<  iple  as  rigidly  as  the  "  gigantic  gooseberry' '  training,  upon 
u  hich  they  especially  pique  themselves.  Mr.  Dumbrell 
has  had  the  farm  ou  his  own  account  for  two-and-twenty 
years.  Besides  his  cows  aud  heifers,  he  generally  keeps 
'200  sheep  for  a  year  from  Lindfield  to  Lindfield.  The 
IM.igue  year  was  a  "year  of  grace"  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
many  others,  as  regards  sheep  prices ;  but  they  were  well 
exchanged  for  freedom  from  the  agonising  fear  of  seeing 
a  man  running  across  the  fields  to  you,  aud  feeling  sure 
» hat  tale  he  had  to  tell.  Everything  that  human  skill 
could  suggest  was  not  only  tried,  bnt  loyally  carried  out 
a  I  Ditchling  by  the  herdsmen,  and  the  scourge  was  mer- 
cifully averted.  As  we  wrote  in  the  Rt)yal  Agricultural 
J)  ','mJ,  "  Mr.  Dumbrell,  who  had  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Uderneya  iu  milk,  commenced  washing  them  all  over 
e\cry  morning  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
briorc  they  were  put  out  to  graze.  The  same  disinfectant 
was  kept  standing  iu  earthen  vessels  behind  the  stalls ; 
the  feeding  troughs  and  the  drains  were  also  sluiced  out 
.mli  it  daily,  aud  every  cow  was  tarred  just  above  the 
nostrils.  This  herd  was  in  a  position  of  no  ordinary 
danger,  as  three  owners  of  adjacent  land  were  losing 
beasts,  and  the  infected  farms  were  only  separated  from 
Mr.  Dumbreli's  by  a  hedge.  A  fourth  herd  was  also  suf- 
fering within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  One  of  Mr.  Dumbreli's 
fchippons  was  bounded  by  the  high  road  on  one  side,  and 
by  a  footpath  on  the  other  ;  but  the  cows  were  kept  as 
private  as  possible,  and  no  fat  stock  was  brought  on  the 
farm." 

The  key-note  of  preparation  for  the  tethering  system  is 
to  put  the  horse  and  pig  dung,  along  with  the  liquid 
manure,  on  the  grass,  and  the  cow  dung  on  the  arable  land. 
By  this  interchange  the  herbage  is  sweetened  and  the  cows 
feed  better.  The  season  begins  with  April  10th  on  the 
old  grass  reserved  from  autumn.  Eight  to  ten  acres  of  fair 
meadow  land  will  in  the  average  of  years  be  sufficient  for 
25  cows  from  the  time  they  leave  the  stall  until  after 
haymaking ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that,  by  the 
time  tbey  have  finished,  the  grass  on  that  part  of  the  field 
where  they  first  began  will  be  ready  to  be  gone  over  again. 
Still  it  is  well  to  subsidize  the  system  with  artificial  green 
*.*r*>ps,  rye,  trifolium,  tares,  &c\,  in  case  the  fly  is  trouble- 
some, and  the  cows  have  to  be  kept  in -doors. 

"  The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar/'  and  we  shall 
let  Mr.  Dumbrell  recount  his  green-crop  calendar,  as  he 
told  it  so  well  to  the  Farmers'  Club  five  or  six  years  ago  : 
"  We  may  suppose  that  our  tethering  carries  us  1o  quite 
the  end  of  June  or  the  middle  of  July,  and  now  is  the 
time,  just  before  the  growth  of  the  after-grass,  when  some 
crare  is  required,  and  for  which  time  some  artificial  pro- 
vision  is  needed.  Backward-sown  tares  are  the  best  food 
t  o  meet  the  difficulty ;  with  this  assistance  the  after-grass 
i nay  be  allowed  to  get  a  good  head  before  it  is  begun. 
Xhis  brings  us  to  the  end  of  July,  and  the  after-grass  will 


carry  us  well  through  August,  and  this  is  the  best  month 
of  the  whole  year  for  butter-making.  Through  the  month 
of  September  mangold  leaves  will  be  found  serviceable. 
For  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  white 
turnips  should  be  provided.  Towards  the  end  of  October 
a  little  hay  morning  and  night  is  indispensable ;  and  as 
the  weather  becomes  cold  and  wet,  cows  must  be  taken 
into  stalls  at  night.  Lying  out  in  wet  weather  is  detri- 
mental in  every  way  to  dairy  stock ;  bnt  no  weather  is 
so  injurious  to  the  produce  of  milk,  (besides  being  likely 
to  cause  abortion  or  slinking),  as  white  frosts,  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  cows  in  calf  should  not 
feed  out  at  that  time.  White  turnips,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  autumn  grass,  will  carry  us  on  to  the  end  of  No-' 
vember;  after  which  time  drum -head  cabbage  must  be 
provided  for  at  least  two  months.  On  dry  pasture  land 
cows  may  leave  the  stalls  in  fine  weather  the  whole  winter, 
audi  nc  exercise  and  air  will  be  fonnd  beneficial  to  them. 
On  wet  cold  land,  unless  in  very  exceptional  years,  they 
cannot  go  out  after  the  end  of  December.  Cabbage  is  a 
very  valuable  winter  feed,  as  it  assists  the  colour  of  the 
butter,  and  is  highly  nutritious.  Through  February  and 
March  swedes  may  be  used,  and  will  be  found  to  produce 
more  butter  than  any  other  root.  During  all  this  winter 
season  a  liberal  supply  of  good  hay  (not  heated)  is  requi- 
site. At  the  beginning  of  April  mangold  comes  in,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  some  old  grass  reserved  from  the 
autumn  is  very  useful,  with  the  addition  of  spring  rape  or 
late-sown  white  turnips.  This,  with  rye,  which  must  be 
used  sparingly,  brings  us  to  our  starting-point." 

White  carrots,  which  are  full  of  water  and  sadly  lacking 
in  saccharine,  are  as  bad  as  the  red  arc  good ;  but  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  an  easy  crop  to  grow.  Oilcake  and 
meal  are  quite  eschewed,  but  a  little  hay  is  generally  given 
morning  and  evening,  and  grains  have  been  used  during 
the  last  year  with  profit. 

One  of  the  lending  advantages  of  the  tethering  system 
is  that  the  feeding  is  uniform  in  quality  aud  quantity,  and 
that,  by  its  adoption,  more  hay  can  be  saved  for  winter 
use.  The  process  begins  about  April  10th,  but  a  good 
start  is  seldom  made  before  May-day.  Each  cow — of 
which  a  herdsman  can  lead  four  or  five  to  the  stake— has 
a  leather-headed  halter,  with  a  chain  lead  of  four  feet 
ending  iu  a  T.  This  is  fastened  to  the  twelve  feet  of 
chain  belonging  to  each  stump  of  eighteen  inches,  which 
goes  into  the  ground.  Thus  each  cow  has  a  radius  of 
sixteen  feet  to  work  on,  and  they  meet  just  like  mowers. 
When  the  grass  is  short,  they  are  sometimes  moved  twelve 
or  thirteen  times  a-day,  and  about  as  many  inches,  so  as 
not  to  tread  on  their  food.  The  priuciplc  is  to  work 
round  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  finish  up  in  the  middle. 
The  same  field  may  be  grazed  over  three  times  in  a  season, 
if  the  liquid-manure  is  utilized.  The  chains  rub  and 
scatter  about  the  top  of  the  dung,  so  that  the  processes  of 
scaling  aud  tethering  go  on  together.  After  a  day  or  two, 
if  "  maiden  cows"  are  not  pitied,  they  cease  to  rebel,  and 
take  quite  kindly  to  these  meals  in  a  circle.  Of  course, 
when  "  insects  flushed  with  sun"  are  about,  the  tethering 
should  be  done  by  night  or  in  the  evening ;  or  the  cows 
will  fly  about  and  the  chains  rattle  again.  When  there  is 
no  disturbing  cause  at  work,  the  system  tends  to  preserve 
condition,  as  the  cow  fills  herself,  and  then  lies  down. 
Cows  should  never  be  left  out  during  a  rough  night  in 
summer,  and  should  always  be  brought  in  at  night  as  soon 
as  October 

"  Lays  its  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves ;" 

but,  if  the  weather  suits,  and  there  is  no  east  wind,  they 
may  lie  out  a  good  deal  until  Christmas.  Cows  are  as  good 
as  a  barometer.  They  will  never  eat  on  a  dewy  morning, 
or  rather  when  rain  is  not  at  hand ;  but  if  rough  weather 
is  in  the  horizon,  they  will  eat  right  greedily. 
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Mr.  DumbrelTs  stock  are  all  Jerseys.  There  are 
scarcely  any  Alderney  cows  proper,  as  the  island  is  nearly 
built  over.  The  Jersey  is  smaller  and  finer  than  the 
Guernsey ;  and,  in  fact,  they  agree  in  very  few  points, 
except  the  quality  of  their  produce,  which  is  equally 
good.  The  laws  about  purity  are  strictest  in  Jersey,  and 
their  table  of  points  and  butter  marks  somewhat  abstruse. 
The  points  from  which  they  principally  judge  a  butter-cow 
arc  the  orange  tint  inside  the  ear  and  the  hair  curl  ex- 
tending from  the  twist  down  the  udder.  Exclusive  of 
"  growth,"  "  general  appearance,"  and  "  condition," 
there  are  28  points  for  bulls,  and  31  for  cows  and  heifers. 
A  bull  cannot  be  branded  unless  he  has  23  points,  nor  win 
a  prize  unless  he  has  26.  Prize  cows  must  have  29 
points,  and  if  they  have  two  less  respectively,  they  can  be 
branded.  As  the  udder  and  milk  veins  cannot  be  fully 
developed,  80  points  make  a  perfect  heifer. 

The  highest  prices  ever  made  for  them  were  those  at 
Mr.  Dauucey's  sale  in  Bucks  last  year,  when  96  averaged 
£47  14s.  6d.  Jerseys  are  delicate,  and  difficult  to  fatten 
if  they  arc  lost  to  the  dairy.  One  has  been  known  to  fetch 
£20  for  the  butcher,  but  that  was  a  very  exceptional  case. 
A  cross  with  the  Ayrshire  is  more  suitable  for  the  knife, 
but  not  for  the  pail.  Mr.  Dumbrell  never  rears  any 
heifer-calves,  but  takes  an  annual  trip  in  May  to  Jersey,  and 
brings  over  St.  Helier  heifers  within  a  few  weeks  of  their 
first  calving.  Some  of  them  have  been  bulled  at  fifteen 
months,  and  others  calve  as  early  as  at  twenty  months. 
They  once  came  by  packets  to  Little  Hampton,  but  the 
present  mode  of  transit  is  round  by  St.  Malo  to  South- 
ampton. Whole  coloured  with  a  black  tongue  is  the  kind 
most  run  upon,  and  the  latter  mark  is  a  very  choice 
badge  of  the  tribe.  Black  tans,  grey  tans,  with  a  black 
muzzle,  and  badger  pye  are  all  orthodox,  but  sadly  too 
many  lemon  and  white  come  over.  The  more  white  about 
them  the  less  a  breeder  or  dairyman  fancies  them.  A 
heavy  dewlap  is  against  milk,  and  a  small  rat  tail  denotes 
milk  andl>eef  combined.  They  lose  no  milking  qualities 
by  naturalization,  but  their  horn  (which  is  finer  in 
the  Jersey  than  the  Guernsey)  always  becomes  stronger 
in  its  character.  There  are  remarkably  few  "  flues"  or 
unsound  ones  among  them,  and  they  soon  get  acclimatized 
to  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  from  Shoreham,  but  wet 
they  hate  nearly  as  much  as  the  Merino  shepherd  does. 
Taking  drafts  and  all,  Mr.  Dumbrell  has  always  a  hun- 
dred in  his  stalls,  the  most  roomy  of  which  are  devoted 
to  cows  when  they  have  been  dried  off  six  weeks  before 
calving.  The  pure-bred  heifer  calves  are  sold  off  at  25s. 
to  30s.  each,  when  a  customer  turns  up,  and  are  fed  till 
then  on  skim-milk,  but  the  cross-bred  ones  are  very  soon 
disposed  of.  In  Scotland,  the  Ayrshire  bull  calves  have 
their  rennet  and  the  whole  of  their  inside*  taken  out  and 
are  then  sent  off  by  rail  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
pie-shops.  Brighton  has  no  such  slink-veal  fancy,  and 
hence  the  Jersey  bull  calves  are  not  unfrequently  boiled 
down,  rennet  and  all,  for  the  pigs. 

There  are  four  dairies  and  five  shippons  on  the 
Ditchling  farm.  The  space  for  each  pair  of  cows  in  the 
stedding  is  6  feet  6  inches  square,  including  the  manger 
on  the  ground :  the  water-trough  between  the  two  mangers 
is  raised  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  drain  is  abont  18 
inches  from  the  cows'  heels.  The  walls  are  never  suffered 
to  grow  dingy  for  lack  of  whitewash,  and  the  comb  and 
brush  are  seldom  cool  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  circulation  requires  keeping  up.  A  two-mile  circuit 
takes  in  the  dairies:  some  are  reached  through  lanes 
embedded  in  high  hedges,  and  primrose-studied,  and 
more  than  once  we  have  pulled  up  to  have  a  look  at  Mr. 
Botting's  Sussex  cattle,  which  filled  the  eye  to  some 
purpose,  after  the  perusal  of  Jersey  "  milk  frames."  The 
East  End  dairy,  which  is  close  by  the  house,  and  has 
always  a  smaller  milk  tally  in  consequence  of   being 


principally  devoted  to  the  sale  of  young  cows,  wu  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Sussex  "John  BulL"  Hehashteai 
most  sturdy  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  res  ad 
all-reds  of  the  county,  as  the  200  calves  and  upwanu  bj 
him  from  the  Jerseys  have  had  all  the  character  of  k> 
head,  and  no  white,  save  a  slight  dash  on  the  tail,  to* 
and  forehand.  An  aged  "  Lavender"  was  in  the  ion, 
but  not  the  victrix  at  the  Newcastle  Royal  (where  tk 
herd  won  three  firsts  and  two  seconds),  which  was  soldi! 
Plymouth  Royal  to  Earl  Tankerville,  but  one  which  esse 
at  one  off,  and  has  worked  for  some  fourteen  team. 
Grace,  with  the  Roman  nose  and  the  peculiar  tail,  ns 
another  ancient ;  and  both  of  them  have  done  good  serm 
in  their  day  towards  the  large  skim-milk  contract  rati 
Mr.  Dumbrell  holds. 

Stocks  is  the  largest  dairy,  and  a  man,  his  wife,  audi 
boy  manage  the  26  cows  which  taH  to  its  portion.  Aurast 
is  the  "  top  of  the  butter  season,"  and  they  then  recta 
each  cow  at  about  81bs.,  and  allow  seven  quarts  of  milk  t) 
the  pound.  The  Tinkler's  churn  is  never  idle  all  the  rar 
round,  and  Brighton  takes  all  the  butter  under  the  veil- 
known  "feather  stamp."  The  cows  have  no  artifice! 
food,  and  the  old  grass  gives  its  peculiar  rich  tings  to  tic 
butter,  and  so  do  the  cabbage  and  the  swede  in  their 
season.  After  all,  as  Mr.  Dumbrell  puts  it  in  his  lectart. 
nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the  production  of  good  entity 
of  butter  as  a  succession  of  fresh  calving  cows;  andun 
large  dairy  care  should  be  taken  to  have  as  nearly  as  possMf 
an  equal  number  of  cows  to  calve  during  every  month  of 
the  year.  The  floor  of  the  Stocks  Dairy,  which  i*  Mr. 
DumbrelTs  best  model,  is  built  a  few  feet  under  groaad. 
and  it  is  at  once  dry  and  airy,  and  shaded  from  the  as. 
The  milk  benches  are  all  of  open  woodwork,  and  by  mesa 
of  a  hot-water  apparatus  the  temperature  is  never  allowed 
to  vary  from  66  degrees,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  the  best  butter-raising  point.  The  cream  may  appear 
thicker  by  a  more  direct  application  of  heat,  but  there :; 
not  more  butter.  A  dry  warm  temperature,  combined 
with  a  current  of  air  through  perforated  fine  window 
raises  most  cream ;  whereas  a  heavy  damp  atmosphere  b 
fatal  to  it.  Under  the  former  conditions  it  will  soot- 
times  come  off  the  pans  close  by  the  window  "asthici 
and  as  consistent  as  a  good  deal  board."  The  milk  pas* 
are  of  tin,  oblong  in  shape,  and  with  rounded  corners. 
Nothing  can  have  been  better  considered.  Round  pu$ 
take  too  much  room  on  the  bench,  earthenware  lose  their 
glazing,  iron  crack,  and  glass  ones  invariably  get  chip"*. 

So  much  for  an  afternoon  in  a  Sussex  Jersey  dairy.  « 
course  the  tethering  system  raises  whole  bushel*  of 
sceptics,  like  every  other  novel  plan;  but  doubts  are  cheap. 
Mr.  DumbreU's  answer  at  the  Farmers'  Club  was  simpk, 
and  to  this  eflectr— that  it  enabled  him  to  keep  a  fall  stock ; 
and  it  is  no  light  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  can  keep  the  stock  we  have  mentioned  on  the  fare. 
besides  cart-horses,  "without  putting  his  hand  in  to 
pocket  for  a  penny."  ||^  JJ#  fl§ 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOI^J 
INSTITUTION.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Omd,  W 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  announced  that,  having  see 
elected  undcr-secretary  to  the  Inner  Temple,  he  was  »np«w 
to  resign  the  secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Agricoltaral  Beer* 
lent  Institution.  The  Council  having  expressed  its  regret  » 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Shaw's  services,  it  was  determined  to  ctf 


torts 


another  meeting  of  the  direction  two  hoars  PwnoM 
annual  dinner,  on  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  when  9ma^j\ij, 
will  be  made  for  the  temporary  conduct  of  the  baawsm  oj  °» 
Institution,  as  well  as  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  laselefWl 
another  secretary.  Amongst  the  candidates  shew  » J* 
field  areason  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  and  Mr.  J. N. Lee, of  W 
Weekly  Msumgcr. 
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BOYAL    AGBIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Society  wee  held  on  Friday, 
May  22,  in  Hanorer-eauare,  Mr.  Thompson  occupying  the  chair 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  attendance  was  very  scanty,  there  being 
barely  twenty  Members  present,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Members  of  Council. 

The  first  business  proceeded  with  was  the  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident for  next  year. 

Lord  Bslldpojlt  said  he  was  very  happy  to  have  the  honour 
of  proposing  that  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
adding  that  he  was  sure  the  Prince  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  the  efficiency  and  seal  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  all  his  public  occupations  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Walter  Stibliho,  and 
adopted  by  acclamation. 

The  members  of  the  Council  who  retired  by  rotation  were 
then  re-elected,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  North- 
allerton,  was  elected  for  the  first  time.  The  following  is  the 
list :  C.  £.  Amos,  N.  O.  Barthropp,  T.  C.  Booth  (Warlaby), 
E.  Bowly,  O.  dive,  M.P.,  D.  Reynolds  Dairies,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  J.  Druce,  W.J.  Edmonds,  B.  T.  Gibbe,  W.  Has- 
sall,  £.  Holland,  M.P.,  B.  flornsby,  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  W. 
Hutton  (Gainsborough),  Lord  Kesteven,  J.  B.  Lawes,  Sir  A. 
K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  C.  Bandell,  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  W.  Sunday,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  J.  Shuttle- 
worth,  W.  Wells. 

The  trustees  and  the  vice-presidents  having  been  also  re- 

The  Sickbta&t  read  the  following  report  of  the  Council : 
REPORT. 

Since  the  General  Meeting  in  December,  4  Governors  and  42 
Member*  have  died,  the  names  of  169  Members  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  list,  138  Member*  have  been  elected,  so  that 
the  Society  now  consists  of  75  Life  Governors,  74  Annual  Go- 
vernors, 1409  Life  Members,  3888  Atithiai  Members,  15  Hono- 
rary Members ;  making  a  total  of  6461,  being  a  decrease  of  97 
names.  It  la  with  great  regret  the  Council  have  to  announce 
tho  death,  on  the  12th  instant,  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Frare,  the  highly 
respected  and  talented  Editor  of  the  Journal,  while  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Society  ia  yearly  increasing  from  the  greater 
extent  of  its  prizes,  and  the  costly  nature  of  the  prolonged 
and  scientific  trials  which  are  required  for  implements,  the 
Conncil  regret  to  observe  this  diminution  in  the  number  of 
members,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  asking, 
whether,  if  the  Society  is  fnffllhng  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  it  receives  the  support  which  it  deserves.  In 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  stock,  in  testing 
the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  implements  required  for  the 


tion  by  means  of  their  Journal,  their  efforts  have  been  conti- 
nuous, and,  on  the  whole,  they  believe  successful  More 
recently  they  have  endeavoured  by  direct  action  to  encourage 
tho  education  of  agriculturists ;  and  though  this  question  has 
provoked  much  difference  of  opinion  both  in  the  Council  and 
amongst  other  Members  of  the  Society,  it  is  one,  which 
having  been  attempted,  tho  Council  would  regret  hastily  to 
abandon.  The  Council  are  anxious  in  all  these  matters  to 
progress,  and  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Society 
was  incorporated  with  vigour  and  completeness ;  but  to  do 
this  requires  the  active  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Landowners 
and  Tenant  Farmers  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  an  addition  to  the  number  of  subscribing  Members 
of  the  Society.  The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  William  John 
Edmonds,  of  Southrop,  Lechjade,  Gloucestershire,  to  be  a 
Member  of  Council  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  resigned; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Ransome,  of  Bolton  Hill,  Ipswich,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hudson,  resigned.  The  half-yearly  State- 
ment of  Accounts  to  the  81st  December,  1867.  has  been  ex- 
aminod  and  approved  by  the  Auditors  and  Accountants  of 
the  Society,  and,  together  with  a  balance-sheet  for  the  whole 
year  1897  and  a  statement  of  the  Country  Meeting  account 
For  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  has  been  published  in  tho  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  The  funded  capital  stands  at  £16,027 
19s.  7d.  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  the  sum  of  £3,000  re- 
mains on  deposit  with  the  Society's  Bankers,  and  the  cash 
balance  in  their  hands  on  the  1st  instant  was  £8,343  lis. 
The  Leicester  Meeting  to  be  held  from  the  18th  to  the  22nd 
July  promises  to  exceed  that  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  the 
impl( * '~ -* **" --.-..- ---- -  .-—-  -. 


dement  department.   The  entries  or  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 


pigs,  cheese,  butter,  and  wool,  will  remain  open  as  usual 
till  the  1st  of  June.  In  order  to  enable  a  larger  number  of 
the  Members  to  attend  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
held  annually  during  the  Country  Meeting,  the  Council  has 
determined  that  it  be  held  on  the  Saturday  in  the  week  of  the 
Show.  After  careful  consideration  the  Council  have  resolved— 
(1.)  That  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  implements  to 
be  tried  at  each  Show,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  thorough  test- 
ing, it  is  desirable  that  a  further  subdivision  in  the  classes 
should  bo  made;  and  have  adopted  the  following  classifica- 
tion ofjlmplements  for  trial:  I860.— Machines  and  Imple- 
ments for  the  Harvesting  of  Crops,  viz. :  Mowing  machines, 
reaping  ditto,  haymaking  ditto,  hay  collectors,  horse  rakes, 
carts  and  waggons,  liquid  manure  carts.  1870.— Fixed  En- 
gines worked  by  Steam  and  other  Power,  and  Machines  for 
the  preparation  of  Food  for  Stock ;  viz. :  Fixed  engines,  chaff 
cutters,  cake  breakers,  corn  crushers,  corn  mills,  linseed  mills, 
turnip  cutters,  root  pulpers,  steaming  apparatus,  dairy  im- 
plements, bone  mills,  guano  breakers,  ooprolite  mills,  tile 
machinery,  draining  tools,  flax-breaking  machines,  horse 

gears.  1871.— Machines  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Land  by 
team-power  and  Traction  Engines.  1872.— Portable  Steam 
Engines  and  Machines  and  Implements  for  the  preparation 
of  Crops  for  Markot;  viz.:  Portable  steam  engines,  thrashing 
machines,  straw  elevators,  seed  shelters,  corn  dressing  ma- 
chines, com  screens,  barley  hummellers,  corn  drying  ma- 
chines. 1873.— Machines  and  Implements  for  the  Tillage  of 
Land  by  Horse-power;  viz.:  Ploughs,  harrows,  rollers, 
clod-crushers,  cultivators  and  scarifiers,  digging  machines, 
potato  diggers,  drills,  horse-hoes,  and  manure  distributors. 
(2.)  That  it  be  considered  an  invariable  rule  that  the  trial  of 
each  class  of  implements  shall  take  place  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  three  judges.  (3.)  That  tho  prize-list  and  all  tho 
conditions  connected  with  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  imple- 
ments shall  bo  published  at  least  twelve  months  beforehand, 
and,  if  practicable,  not  later  than  tho  1st  of  July  in  the  year 
preceding  each  Show.  (4.)  That  the  trials  shall  commence 
sufficiently  early  for  them  all  to  be  concluded,  and  the  awards 
made  known,  before  the  opening  of  the  Show  to  the  public. 
(5.)  That  at  Leicester  the  trials  of  tillage  implements  worked 
by  horse-power  shall  commence  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  July ; 
and  all  such  implements,  if  intended  for  trial,  must  bo  deli- 
vered in  the  Show-yard  not  later  than  Tuesday,  tho  7th  of 
July.  (6.)  That  a  preliminary  trial  of  machinery  for  tho  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  by  steam  shall  take  place  at  Leicester, 
and  a  selection  of  machines  then  made,  for  further  trial  after 
harvest.  Mr.  Larking,  the  representative  in  England  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  having  expressed  to  the  Society  tho  great 
interest  taken  by  his  Highness  in  promoting  tho  science  of 
Agriculture,  and  also  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  visit  to 
their  Show-yard  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  during  his  short  stay 
in  this  country,  announced  the  anxiety  of  his  Highness  to 
offer  a  Prize  Cnp  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  at  their  next 
show  of  agricultural  implements,  and  the  Council  have  re- 
solved on  accepting  the  offer  of  his  Highness  tho  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  of  a  prize  "for  the  best  implement  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  combining  strength  with  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  for  use  in  foreign  countries,  where 
skilled  labour  for  repairs  is  difficult  to  be  procured."  This 
Cnp,  which  is  of  the  value  of  about  £160,  will  bo  competed 
for  at  the  Leicester  Meeting,  and  finally  awarded  at  tho  ad- 
journod  trial  after  harvest.  The  examinations  of  Candidates 
for  the  Society's  honours  and  prizes  in  connection  with  Edu- 
cation have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Society's  house,  when 
13  Candidates  presented  themselves  out  of  18  who  had  en- 
tered, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  the  competition 
has  been  superior  in  its  kind  to  that  on  former  occasions. 
The  terms  approved  of  by  the  Council  required  that  every 
candidate  should  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz. :  In  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  and  in 
Book-keeping,  as  well  as  in  Land  Surveying,  or  in  Mechanics 
as  applied  to  Agriculture ;  consequently  to  pass  in  Book- 
keejnng  was  essential  to  success.  In  this  subject,  however, 
no  one  candidate  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  even  the  mini- 
mum number  of  marks  fixed  by  tho  examiners,  who  report 
as  follows :— "  To  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  nrst-olass  certificate 
he  must  obtain  76  ont  of  the  100  marks  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject—to a  lower  class  80  marks.  We  have  been  unable  to 
apportion  the  lowest  minimum  (30)  to  any  one  candidate, 
consequently  thoy  all  come  under  the  category  of  '  not 
passed.' "  The  result  is  that  no  classification  has  been  made, 
nor  have  any  certificates  been  granted.  The  following  prizes 
have,  however,  been  awarded  to  the  undernamed  candidates 
as  having  shown  respectiveb/  the  highest  merit  in  each  sub- 
ject named:— Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  S.  H. 
Walton,  £10;  Mechanics,  T.  J.  Elliott,  £10 ;  Chemistry,  G.  K. 
Walton,  £10 1  Botany,  B.  G.  Seriven  £5,  T.  J.  Elliott  £6; 
Geology,  B,  G.  Seriven,  £5|  Veterinary  Science,  B.  Brydon, 
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£10;  Land  Surveying,  J.  Harle,  £5.  The  Council  have  de- 
tcrmiiio'l  that  the  Annual  Country  Meeting  in  1»60  shall  be 
heM  at  Manchester,  Htibject  to  tho  u.*nal  conditions.  The 
ili.trret  for  tho  Country  Meeting  of  1870  will  include  the 
CMii'itics  of  Berkshire,  BuckiDfrhamahire,  Hampshire,  Kent, 
Mut  Ucaex,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Buaeex. 

Mr.  R.  Neville  Grenville,  M.P.,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Report. 

Mr.  Pytciik  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  having  then  invited  questions  and  remarks 
relating  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  Report,  after  a  pause, 

Mr.  Neville  Grenville,  M.P.,  said  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  Committee  were  going  on  with  the  educational  ex- 
aminations, which  seemed  to  have  been  a  comparative  failure, 
and  hardly  worth  the  money  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 
While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  wished  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Frere,  of  whose  services 
the  Society  had  iust  been  deprived  by  death.  lie  was  with  Mr. 
Fret  e.  both  at  school  and  at  college,  and  had  a  very  great  regard 
for  him  and  his  family,  and  they  must  all  feel  that  the  Society 
had  lost  a  practical,  hard-working,  and  valuable  member. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  anything  which 
eouhl  be  done  by  a  Society  like  that  for  the  promotion  of 
middle-class  education,  especially  as  it  affected  the  agricultural 
interest,  must  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  but  no  one 
could  doubt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
The  question  of  middle-clans  education  had  in  fact  now 
reached  a  sort  of  crisis.  First,  they  had  a  commission  in- 
quiring into  the  elementary  education  of  the  country,  and 
t  hat  led  to  practical  legislation  on  the  subject.  Then  came  a 
University  Commission  and  a  Public  Schools*  Commission, 
a  ml  in  each  case  full  inquiry  led  to  practical  alterations,  which 
it  was  to  be  hoped  would  be  improvements.  The  qnestion  of 
middle-class  education  had  only  recently  been  taken  up — that 
is  to  say,  there  had  been  a  commission  upon  it,  which  had 
^at  for  the  last  two  years,  and  had  only  just  reported.  But 
even  before  that  commission  was  appointed,  the  Council  felt 
that,  though  the  Society  might  not  be  able  to  do  much,  it 
was*  very  desirable  that  it  should  contribute  in  some  degree 
towards  the  solution  of  the  great  question  how  the  education 
of  the  middle-classes  in  this  country  could  be  best  dealt  with, 
and  how  the  standard  for  them  might  be  raised  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  higher  classes.  The  question  which  seemed  most 
difficult  to  decide  was,  whether  the  education  was  to  be  gene- 
ral or  technical,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  was  the  same  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point  in 
the  Council  as  existed  iu  other  quarters,  and  indeed  without 
such  difference  of  opinion  the  Council  would  not  be  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  public  opinion,  as  he  really  believed  it  was, 
with  respect  to  agricultural  matters.  In  the  first  experiment 
tint  was  tried  the  line  of  education  dealt  with  was  general 
education.  For  a  couple  of  years  that  experiment  met  with 
indifferent  success ;  and  after  having  given  it  that  limited  trial 
the  council  thought  it  would  be  better  to  engraft  upon  it  cer- 
tain alterations  which  might  help  to  test  the  value  of  tech- 
nical education.  That  was  what  was  going  on  now.  lie  was 
one  who  took  a  different  view  of  that  question  from  many 
ot  Iters,  and  therefore  he  should  not  like  to  say  much  with 
regard  to  it.  He  was  afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
much  good,  whichever  way  the  question  might  be  treated  ; 
that  had  been  his  impression  from  the  commencement ;  but  he 
thought  the  Society  was  unite  right  in  contributing  its  mite 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  matter,  especially  as  education 
was  one  of  the  matters  embraced  in  the  charter.  As  regarded 
the  meeting  in  the  Showyard,  he  might  observe  that  it  was 
hoped  that  a  larger  attendance  would  be  secured  by  holding 
the  meeting  on  Saturday,  as  that  day,  though  the  end  of  the 
week,  would  be  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the  Show. 

Dr.  Crisp  said  the  progress  made  by  that  Society  in  regard 
to  education  seemed  to  be  nil;  what  had  been  done  being,  in 
hit  opinion,  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  He  thought  that 
until  a  general  system  of  education  was  established  for  the 
country,  no  great  progress  could  be  made.  Giving  a  few  prizes 
was  of  no  use  at  all ;  the  money  of  the  Society  was  wasted. 
Ah  regarded  the  progress  of  agriculture  itself,  no  great  ad- 
vance in  education  would  be  made  until  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  tho  Government,  and  it  had  established  an  Agricultural 
(allege  or  a  University  College — they  might  call  it  what  they 
liked— with  paid  professors.  This  was  a  matter  of  such 
national  importance  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  jnith  by  the 


Government,  and  until  that  had  been  done  there  could  new 
be  any  great  scientific  progress  in  agriculture.  Again,  he 
thought  that,  by  its  connexion  with  the  Royal  Vetenuan  Col- 
lege, that  Society  had  damaged  itself  very  greatly.  It  t as 
impossible  for  any  scientific  body  to  flourish  while  it  nuu- 
tained  a  connexion  like  that  to  which  lie  alluded.  Socha 
college  must  be  unfettered  and  free,  and  its  professors  and  all 
belonging  to  it  must  be  guided  and  governed  by  number*  of 
the  profession  alone.  Having  lately  been  in  France  three 
times,  he  had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  conditra 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  that  country.  There  were  three, 
one  at  Honfleur,  one  at  Lyons,  and  one  at  Toulouse.  Ik 
students  were  compelled  to  remain  at  college  for  four  yean 
without  intermission — that  is,  without  having  a  holiday.  The; 
were  in  many  respects  better  educated  than  our  medical  stu- 
dents, for  they  were  examined  in  osteology,  hygiene,  the  strue- 
turc  of  animals,  and  botany— subjects  which  were  at  the  wry 
foundation  of  their  art;  and  in  pursuing  their  studies  they 
were  not  allowed  to  practise  on  the  lower  animals  until  they 
had  undergone  a  searching  examination.  What  was  the  east 
iu  this  country,  where  the  stock  was  of  much  greater  lahe 
than  that  of  France  ?  The  students  went  to  the  college  for  six 
mouths  one  year,  and  six  months  the  next  year.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  preliminary  examination ;  whereas  in  France  there 
was  a  very  strict  examination,  which  must  be  passed  before  a 
youth  could  be  admitted  as  a  student.  Abundant  evidence  of 
improvement  in  this  respect  was  afforded  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cattle-plague,  wncn  cobblers  and  farriers  were  to  be 
found  among  tne  inspectors.  In  Ireland,  he  might  add,  there 
was  no  veterinary  college  or  professor,  and  he  would  leave  aij 
one  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  things  had 
the  cattle-plague  extended  to  that  country. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  would  suggest  to  the  Council  the 
desirableness  of  offering  prises  for  shoeing  horses.  Ererjone 
who  had  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  would  corroborate 
his  statement  that  in  out-of-the-way  villages  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  farrier  who  could  shoe  a  horse  properly.  Instead 
of  the  shoe  being  made  to  fit  the  foot,  the  foot  was  too  often 
made  to  fit  the  shoe ;  the  shoe  was  applied  in  a  red-hot  suae, 
and  the  poor  animal  was  cut  and  hacked  in  a  manner  which  il 
was  shocking  to  witness.  If  the  Council  would  direct  iti  at- 
tention to  the  subject  a  great  improvement  might  no  doubt  be 
effected  at  a  very  small  expense.  As  regarded  education,  be 
thought  theory  had  had  too  much  to  do  with  many  of  the 
suggestions  that  had  been  made,  particularly  those  which 
affected  the  agricultural  classes.  The  great  problem  to  t* 
solved  was,  how  children  were  to  be  spared  from  the  farm  for 
education  while  they  were  earning  something.  That  was  a 
practical  question,  wliich  had  not  Deem  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  many  who  had  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
No  doubt  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  ought  to  be 
educated,  even  on  moral  grounds,  independently  of  their  im- 
provement for  the  purpose  of  farm  labour.  He  might  add, 
that  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  Sunday  schools,  which  bad 
been  the  means  of  teaching  numbers  of  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren to  read  -,  and  he  thought  that  Sunday  schools  and  earning 
schools  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  supplying  the  defects  of 
education  among  the  labouring  class.  More  was  to  be  dose 
by  persuasion  thanjby  force ;  and  he  believed  that  in  this  eons- 
try  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  carrying  on t  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  education. 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  said,  having  served  on  the  first  edocauos 
committee,  and  having  continued  to  serve  on  the  present  one, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  system  which  had  been 
carried  out,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  oi 
education.  He  had  never  entertained  a  very  sanguine  hope 
that  they  would  do  much  good  in  this  matter  of  education. 
In  order  to  do  any  great  amount  of  good  they  must  use  a  larger 
portion  of  their  rands  than  they  could  afford  to  do.  He  had 
always  thought  that  the  amount  applied  to  the  purpose  was 
cjuite  inadequate.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  second  attempt  would  also  P*01?? 
failure.  He]  did  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  cry  which 
was  now  heard  in  favour  of  technical  education.  He  thoagot 
that  if  they  could  persuade  farmers  to  keep  &*"**** 
at  school  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16,  giving  them  as  good  a 
solid  English  education  as  they  could,  and  then  set  them  to 
practical  work  on  the  farm,  that  would  prove  the  best ;  coarse 
for  farmers  and  for  agriculture.  He  was  now  speaking,  « 
course,  of  the  clans  of  small  fanners.    As  to  the  occapien  of 
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films  of  from  600  to  1,000  acres,  they  were  men  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  could  appreciate  good  education  as  well  aa  any  gen- 
tleman in  England  (Hear,  hear) ;  bnt  the  majority  of  farmers 
belonged  to  the  other  class ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  edu- 
cation which  would  fit  such  men  for  their  position  was,  first  of 
all,  a  good  plain  general  education,  and  then  plenty  of  good 
practical  work  on  a  farm  (Hear,  hear).    lie  did  not  believe  a 
Knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  would  be  tested  by  means 
of  any  papers  that  were  ever  sent  out  (Hear,  hear).    He  was 
quite  sure  that  no  English  land-owner,  or  English  land-agent 
would  ever  select  a  man  for  a  farm  because  he  had  passed  a 
good   paper  examination   (laughter).     Probahly  he    would 
like  to  walk  with  him  over  the  arm  which  he  wished  to  take, 
or  would  like  to  see  the  farm  which  he  had  been  cultivating 
and  upon  which  he  had  received  his  practical  education  (Hear, 
hear).    That  would  give  him  some  idea  of  what  a  man  could 
do  (Hear,  hear).    He  really  did  not  see  how  this  technical 
education  scheme  for  agriculture  was  to  be  carried  out.    He 
believed  it  would  be  a  failure,  just  aa  the  other  education 
scheme  was  a  failure.    The  questions  on  the  papers  sent  out 
seemed  to  be  very  fair  and  reasonable  ones,  questions  upon 
which  the  proper  persons  might  be  expected  to  pass,  and  he 
believed  that  most  of  them  were  satisfactorily  answered.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  upon  which 
Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  touched,  he  did  not  know  how  they 
could  do  anything  more  than  act  in  their  individual  capacity 
as  members  of  that  society,  encouraging  their  labourers  in 
every  way  they  could,  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  be 
educated.    He  would  go  further  on  that  question  than  the 
hem  baronet.    He  thought  they  would  arrive  at  a  compulsory 
rating  system.    He  would  not  discuss  that  question  then ;  but 
he  thought  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  as  much  aa  possible 
of  the  means  which  at  present  existed  (Hear,  hear).    The 
great  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  rural  schools  was,  he  be- 
lieved, that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  teaching  of 
the  smaller  children — that  there  was  not  sufficient  elementary 
teaching  power.     And  in  au  Act  of  last  Session  (the  Agricul- 
tural Gangs  Act)  it  was  declared  that  no  child  should  be  al- 
lowed to  work  under  the  age  of  ten.    Well,  they  knew  that 
before  their  own  children  were  ten  years  old  they  could  read 
easily,  and  perhaps  even  write  very  well ;  but  in  rural  national 
schools  many  of  the  children  of  labourers  at  ten  were  found  to 
read  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  writing  was  often  scarcely 
legible.    He  thought  that  if  children  who  were  old  enough 
to  work  on  the  farm  were  to  attend  schools  in  the  winter  even- 
ings, alter  being  employed  on  the  farm  during  the  summer, 
that  would  do  something  towards  promoting  agricultural  edu- 
cation.   At  regarded  what  had  been  said  about  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  there  was  no  doubt  a  grievous  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  veterinary  profession  generally ;  but  did  not 
that  arise  to  some  extent  from  the  fact  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession being  so  poorly  paid  P  (Hear,  hear).    Speakine  practi- 
cably, he  should  say  that  most  farmers  would  rather  kill  a  sheep 
or  a  beast  than  send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  (laughter). 
They  would  generally  get  more  probably,  when  beasts  were 
attacked,  by  having  them  killed  in  time  than  they  would  if  they 
sent  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  ran  up  a  bill  (Hear,  hear). 
That  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  horses,  and  consequently 
the  attention  of  the  veterinary  profession  had  been  more 
directed  to  horses  than  to  cattle  and  sheep,    lie  did  not  know, 
therefore,  how  the  evil  complained  of  was  to  be  remedied,  see- 
ing that  so  long  as  a  man  could  get  more  money  by  killing  an 
animal  than  by  sending  for  a  doctor  he  was  almost  sure  to 
have  recourse  to  killing  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  K.  Neville  Grbnville,  ALP.,  said:  The  Chairman 
had  not  answered  his  question  whether  the  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  technical  education  were  to  be  continued. 
He  bene* ed  that  the  Society  had  done  more  by  means  of  its 
Shows  in  almost  all  parts  of  England  to  give  practical  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  to  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  than 
could  be  given  by  any  other  means.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bent  that  the  veterinary  profession  was  underpaid ;  and 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  local  agricultural  societies,  in- 
stead of  giving  prizes  for  the  cultivation  of  roots,  and  other 
objects  of  that  kind,  would  act  wisely  in  devoting  the 
money  thns  employed  to  the  securing  the  services  of  a  good 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  would  be  attached  to  the  association, 
in  the  same  way  that  medical  men  were  attached  to  clubs,  and 
would  be  always  available  when  called  upon.  The  veterinary 
profession  might  thus  be  handsomely  remunerated,  and  in 


many  cases  such  an  arrangement  would  prevent  a  heavy  bill 
from  falling  on  individuals  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman  said :  Disapproving  as  he  did  of  the  scheme 
of  technical  education,  and  having  virtually  withdrawn  from 
the  education  committee  when  that  scheme  was  adopted,  he 
must  remind  the  meeting  that  the  system  had  only  been  tried 
for  one  year,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial.  It  would,  he  believed,  be  tried  for  one  year  more, 
and  the  future  course  of  action  would  no  doubt  depend  upon 
the  success  or  failure  that  might  attend  it. 

Mr.  Liddell,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  last  session 
alluded  toby  Mr.  Dent  had  no  reference  to  the  ordinary  case  of 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers :  it  applied  only  to  the  case 
of  children  employed  in  gangs.  The  general  question  of  the 
education  of  agricultural  labourers  had  not  yet  been  decided 
by  Parliament  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  thought  that,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  drawing  farmers  together  at  the  annual  Show,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  dinner  was  to  be  regretted.  The  dinner 
had  seemed  to  him  a  means  of  concentrating  the  attention  of 
the  landed  interest  and  agriculturists  generally  on  the  meeting. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Central  Farmers'  Club 
appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  large  number  of 
farmers.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chairman  on  the  subject 
of  education.  They  must  no  doubt  look  to  the  growth  of 
the  general  education  of  the  country  as  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  education  of  the  agricultural  interest.  No  one 
could  say,  however,  that  the  tenant  farmers  had  not  improved 
in  this  respect,  or  that  the  tenant  farmer  of  the  present  d:iy 
was  like  the  same  man  as  his  predecessor  fifty  years  ago  (Hear, 
hear).  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  farmers  generally  wished 
their  sons  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education  nnd 
superior  intelligence  to  their  own. 

Sir  John  Johnstone,  M.P.,  said  a  previous  sneaker  (Dr. 
Crisp)  thought  it  desirable  there  should  be  a  Government 
College  of  Agriculture  for  the  farmers  of  England.  Hi; 
did  not  think  that  idea  was  very  likely  to  be  realized  ( Hear, 
hear) ;  but  a  step  had  just  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc 
tion.  The  otner  evening  Mr.  Acland  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  special  officer  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  some  other  Government  department,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  look  into  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to 
whom  might  be  referred  any  suggestions  having  for  their  ob- 
ject agricultural  improvement.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Head,  a  member  of  that  Society.  Mr.  Uoschcn  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  object;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  without  pledging 
himself  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested,  said  he  thought  the 
subject  was  wail  worthy  of  consideration,  and  he  hoped  that 
before  long  there  would  be  some  special  officer  to  whom 
agriculturists  might  apply,  and  who  would  be  bound  to  look 
after  their  interest,  instead  of  their  having  to  go  from  our 
office  to  another,  as  was  the  case  at  present,  before  they  could 
make  their  wishes  known  or  obtain  any  information  (Hear, 
hear).  With  regard  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  with 
wliich  he  was  in  some  degree  connected,  there  could  le  no 
doubt  that  the  preliminary  examination — for  there  had  been 
one— of  those  wno  wished  to  enter  had  not  been  anfficirutly 
strict ;  but  there  had  lately  been  a  discussion  in  the  council  on 
that  subject,  and  it  was,  he  believed,  intended  to  requi;e  of 
candidates  for  admission  in  future  that  they  should  be  well- 
grounded  beforehand  in  studies  which  would  tend  to  prepare 
them  for  the  practical  application  of  the  college  lectures  to  the 
horses  and  cattle  in  their  establishment.  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  payments  made  at  present  in  country  districts  for  the 
services  of  veterinary-surgeons,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  meant  to  follow  the  profession  would  acquire  a  very 
expensive  education  and  expend  some  years  of  life  in  order  to 
master  the  veterinary  art  (Hear,  hear).  In  this  matter,  as  in 
others,  they  must  proceed  step  by  step ;  and  he  believed  there 
was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  It  mat 
Veterinary  College  to  improve  education  in  that  department, 
and  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  which  might  be  offered  for 
that  purpose  (Hear,  hear). 

Lord  JBridport  said :  Being  a  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  the 
pupils  attended  two  years,  instead  ol  only  one  year,  as  had 
been  assumed.  Moreover,  there  had  been  recently  instituted  a 
strict  preliminary  examination.  He  admitted  that  some  years 
ago  some  young  men  who  went  to  the  college  were  ignorant 
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of  some  of  the  common  rudiments  of  education.  As  a  member 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  that  Society,  he  might  remark 
that  the  twelve  candidates  who  came  up  for  examination 
passed  very  creditably,  with  one  exception,  as  regarded  the 
subjects,  namely,  bookkeeping.  The  questions  with  regard  to 
bookkeeping  were  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  he  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  that  the  candidates  were  all  unable  to  obtain 
the  minimum  number  of  marks.  He  thought  the  Council 
ought  not  ti>  despair  as  regarded  the  future  (Hear,  hear). 
In  his  opinion  that  Society  and  agriculture  generally 
would  derive  great  benefit  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
number  of  young  men  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. Land-agents  and  farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  see  that  there  was  something  in  these  examina- 
tions. As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  wished  to 
say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers. True  the  diminution  mentioned  in  the  report  was  only 
07 ;  but,  considering  that  that  was  a  great  national  society, 
lliat  its  objects  were  of  such  vast  importance,  and  that  it  (fad 
so  much  good,  instead  of  any  falling-off,  there  ought  to  be  a 
large  increase  (Hear,  hear).  There  had,  however,  been  a  vast 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  small  local  societies. 
The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  appeared  to  have 
amalgamated  with  the  Southern  Counties  Association,  and  the 
decrease  was  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  causes.  He 
thought  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  these  associations  were 
trying  to  rival  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Hear,  hear). 
They  did  not  institute  trials,  and  had  not  the  means  or  power 
of  doing  so ;  while  that  society  had  been  of  great  practical 
utility  in  showing  in  what  way  the  best  implements  might  be 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  (cheers). 

The  Chairman ,  in  reply,  said  one  or  two  suggestions  had 
been  made,  upon  width  he  must  say  a  few  words.  Sir  George 
Jenkinson  had  suggested  that  prizes  should  be  given  for  the 
shoeing  of  horses.  Two  things  were  involved  in  that  sugges- 
tion :  First,  there  were  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the 
work  should  be  founded ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  the  prac- 
tical question  of  the  best  and  neatest  mode  of  doing  the  work. 
As  regarded  the  theory  of  horse-shoeing,  he  thought  there  had 
never  been  a  better  treatise  written  than  that  of  Mr.  Miles,  of 
Exeter,  which  appeared  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal.  It  was  a  very  simple  treatise  and  easily  understood, 
and  there  was  a  cheap  reprint  of  it,  which  any  one  might  ob- 
tain on  application.  Mr.  Miles  was  a  practical  man  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  and  what  he  said  would 
prove  useful  to  any  village  blacksmith,  provided  he  did  not 
think  that  he  knew  much  more  than  any  one  else  (laughter). 

A  Member  observed  that  many  village  blacksmiths  could 
not  read. 

The  Chairman  did  not  see  how  that  difficulty  was  to  be 
dealt  with,  except  by  sending  to  them  the  "  schoolmaster " 
who  was  said  to  be  "  abroad "  (laughter J.  The  article  was 
there  for  those  who  could  use  it.  Br.  Crisp  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Council  were  not  in  favour  of  great  middle-class  edu- 
cational establishments.  He  (the  chairman)  begged  that  it 
might  not  be  assumed  that  the  Council,  as  a  Council,  were  in 
favour  of  anything  unless  they  had  reported  to  that  effect 
(Hear,  hear) ;  for  there  was  the  same  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Council  as  were  found  outside  it,  and  they  had  not  taken 
any  step  pro  or  eon.  with  regard  to  the  matters  in  question. 
Their  own  prizes  for  technical  education  were  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  great  educational  experiments  which  were 
being  tried,  and,  he  believed,  with  considerable  amount 
of  success.  Before  putting  the  motion  for  adopting  the 
report,  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  upon 
the  financial  part  of  it.  A  statement  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  lately  published,  showed  that  the  funded 
balance  of  the  Society  had  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000.  He  found  that  that  statement  had  been  considerably 
misunderstood,  or  its  effect  had  certainly  been  exaggerated. 
One  newspaper — the  Mark  lane  Ejtprest — fell  into  a  very 
desponding  view  of  the  subject ;  it  even  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  in  a  very  bad 
way.  Now,  the  net  was  that  even  at  the  present  time 
they  had  £10,000  invested  in  the  Government  funds,  and 
£6,000  at  their  bankers1 ;  so  that  they  had  not  approached 
very  close  upon  bankruptcy.  A  state  of  things  in  which 
they  had  four  years'  income  in  hand  in  advance  was 
not   a  very   desperate    position.     Then   with    regard   to 


the  number  of  members  whose  subscriptions  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  their  permanent  income,  that  was  reaDr  a 
matter  of  first-rate  consequence.  He  regretted  the  net 
stated  in  the  report  that  the  number  of  members  had  fclfen 
off,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  to  the  extent  of  ninety-seres; 
but,  bringing  the  return  down  to  that  day,  and  comparing 
the  number  then  with  that  a  year  ago,  it  appeared  that  the 
actual  decrease  was  only  four  members  since  last  year ;  so  that, 
practically,  the  number  was  the  same.  Going  back  four  yean, 
to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Plymouth  meeting,  be 
found  the  comparative  number  of  members  to  be  as  fbfiW. 
In  May,  1866,  the  number  was  5,75* ;  in  May,  1886,  5,628; 
in  May,  1867, 5,465;  and  at  the  present  time,  5,461.  The 
entire  diminution  in  the  number  of  members  within  the  foor 
years  was  291,  or  in  round  figures,  900.  How  did  that  true? 
In  the  first  place,  he  might  observe  that  Plymouth  was  s  my 
remote  part  of  the  country.  In  1866  there  was  no  meeting 
at  all,  on  account  of  the  cattle-plague.  _  In  1867  the  meeting 
was  at  Bury,  which  was  a  strictly  agricultural  district ;  and 
the  council  had  always  found  in  such  a  district  there  was,  » 
compared  with  a  populous  district,  a  reduction  both  m  the 
returns  from  the  showyard  and  in  the  accession  of  member*. 
He  was  now  comparing  1865  with  1868 ;  and  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two  country  meetings,  and 
that  in  one  year  there  was  no  meeting  at  all,  he  thought  it 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  201 
members  in  the  last  four  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  falling- 
off  seemed  to  him  very  small  indeed  under  the  circumstances. 
The  average  number  of  members  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society  was  5,500;  and  the  actual  number  at  that 
moment  was  5,461  (cheers).  The  object  of  the  Society 
had  been  to  hold  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  st  one 
time  in  a  populous  part,  at  another  in  a  part  which  might  be 
called  a  little  more  backward,  and  which  wanted  a  stimulant 
to  promote  agricultural  improvement  and  bring  it  up  to  a  lerd 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  When  they  had  gone  into  one 
of  the  last-mentioned  districts  they  had  invariably  had  a 
disastrous  result  as  regarded  the  finances  of  the  Society,  an* 
they  had  been  obliged  afterwards  to  go  to  a  manufactoringor 
populous  district,  where  people  visited  the  show  in  very  large 
numbers,  to  recruit  the  finances.  Canterbury  and  I^eda  were 
samples — one  of  an  agricultural,  the  other  of  a  pojraJoa* 
district.  In  the  latter  case,  the  net  revenue  derived  from  to 
show  was  nearly  £7,000  more  than  in  the  former,  a  ftnandalh 
striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  popotoM  and 
a  purely  agricultural  district.  After  having  recently  Tisrttf 
two  purely  agricultural  districts,  they  were  this  year  going  to 
Leicester,  which  was  a  populous  district ;  next  year  theTWoiM 
go  to  Manchester,  which  was  a  still  more  populous  district; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  that  any  deficiency  which  had  arisen 
from  their  going  into  agricultural  districts — a  course  whieh  *» 
quite  consistent,  he  begged  to  say,  with  the  principles  of  the 
society  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established— w»» 
be  more  than  supplied  by  the  next  two  shows.  ^  He  m 
not  think  then  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
Societv  could  be  considered  in  a  bad  position ;  but  it  was  qmte 
rieht  for  the  finance  committee  to  teU.  as  they  had  done,  the 
whole  truth,  leaving  the  members  to  form  their  own  judgawm 
as  to  its  significance.  When  the  council  were  pressed  to 
go  into  a  strictly  agricultural  district,  and  no  donbt  there 
were  places  of  that  kind,  where  the  show  was  particular? 
advantageous,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  reply  that  they 
could  not  theft  afford  to  go  into  such  a  district,  because  it  a* 
necessary  for  them  to  recruit  their  finances.  He  beheved  the 
Society  was  quite  as  prosperous  now  as  it  had  ever  beea;  and 
he  hoped  the  appeal  for  fresh  members  would  be  *"P°**vJJ 
An  addition  of  a  thousand  subscribing  members  to  the  Society 
would  enable  them  to  do  more  as  regarded  those  protracted  and 
costly  trials  of  implements  which,  especially  now  that  steam 
had  been  introduced,  required  such  a  large  amount  °'^mf*J; 
expense,  and  which  were,  in  the  result,  of  such  great  beae* 
to  the  agricultural  interest  generally. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  BuiDroKT,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  H.  Co&Bttr  briefly  acknowledged  the  eomphnwt. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  HtnsEE,  seconded  by  Major  Wiisos. 
thanks  were  also  awarded  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meetuu 
then  separated. 
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At  the  raring  meeting  of  this  society  a  new  feature  in 
the  show  of  lire  stock  consisted  in  the  riding  horses,  which 
were  this  year  entered  for  the  first  time.  The  agricultural 
horses  were  not  behind  former  years,  while  the  exhibition  of 
neat  stock,  sheep,  and  pigs  was  not  large. 

The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  judges : 

Riduo  Horsw,— Mr.  H.  Biddell,  Playford ;  Mr.  C.  P. 
Beadel,  Hintlesham ;  and  Mr.  John  Raynhom,  Offton. 

Agricultural  Stock  and  Sheep-shearing. — Mr.  O. 
M.  Sexton,  Whersted;  Mr.  Brook  Lungley,  Boxford:  and 
Mr.  B.  P.  Green,  Blakenham. 

Ploughing.— Mr.  John  Bush,  Monk's  Eteigh ;  Mr.  £. 
Rush,  Kersey;  Mr.  T.  Pratt,  Layhara;  Mr.  WT Pratt,  Lay- 
ham  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Everett,  Hadleigh. 

Mr.  H.  Grimwade  acted  as  steward  for  the  riding  horses ; 
Mr.  R.  Partridge  for  the  agricultural,  horse,  and  neat  stock 
classes ;  and  Mr.  H.  Partridge  for  the  sheep  and  swine. 

HOH8X3  JOE  AGRICULTURAL  PURF08E8. 

Brood  mare,  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Rand,  Hadleigh  j  second, 
Mr.  John  Green,  Pond  Hall. 

Gelding,  Mr.  W.  Gurdon,  Brantham  Court. 

Ghast  mare,  Mr.  J.  Matthew ;  second,  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
Rand. 

Colt  under  27  months  old,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Baylham  Hall ; 
second  (given  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Baylham  Hall),  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Grimwade,  Hadleigh. 

Gelding  under  27  months  old,  Mr.  William  Bacon,  Friars, 
Hadleigh. 

Filly,  Mr.  R,  Hoddy,  Hadleighj  second  (given  by  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  of  Baylham  Hall),  Mr.  W.  Grimwade. 

Colt  or  gelding  under  15  months  old,  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Filly  under  15  months  old,  Mr.  W.  Gurdon. 

Foal,  Messrs.  Rand ;  second,  Executor  of  Mr.  Edward  Part- 
ridge. 


RIDING  AND  HAG  HOUSES. 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Elmsett. 

Heavy-weight  earning  mare  or  gelding  (given  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Anstruther),  Mr.  John  Moye,  Boxford  j  second  (given 
by  J.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.),  Mr.  Charles  Newman,  Kersey. 

Cob,  Mr.  J.  P.  Robinson,  Hadleigh ;  second,  Mr.  William 
Gurdon. 

Pony,  Mr.  C.  Harper,  Hadleigh ;  second,  Mr.  S.  0.  Kersey, 
Hadleigh. 

A  consolation  prize,  Mr.  Chas.  Newman,  Kersey. 

H1AT  STOCK. 

Bull  of  any  breed,  Mr.  William  Grimwade. 

Polled  cow,  Mr.  J.  Gentry,  Washbrook. 

Horned  cow,  Mr.  William  Kersey,  Raydon. 

Pat  steer  or  heifer,  Messrs.  Rand ;  second,  Messrs.  Rand. 

8HKEP. 

Shearling  tup  short  wool  breed,  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Rand. 

Shearling  tup  long  wool  breed,  Mr.  E.  Clover,  Kersey  Mill. 

Tup  of  long  wool  breed,  Mr.  J.  Nunn,  Whatfield. 

Pen  of  five  blackiaced  ewe  hoggets,  Mr.  James  Lord, 
Edwardston. 

Pen  of  five  long  wool  ewe  hoggets  of  any  pure  breed, 
Messrs.  Rand. 

Pen  of  five  long  wool  wether  hoggets  of  any  cross  breed, 
Mr.  William  Kersey. 

Pen  of  five  long  wool  ewe  hoggets  of  any  cross  breed, 
Messrs.  Rand. 

Pen  of  ten  ewes  of  any  breed,  with  their  Iambs,  Mr.  T. 
Partridge,  Aldham ;  second,  Executors  of  Mr.  Isaac  Srrutt. 

Fleece  of  hogget  long  wool,  not  being  a  tup,  Mr.  William 
Kersey. 

SWINJ. 

Boar,  Mr.  S.  B.  White ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Grimwade. 
Breeding  sow,  Mr.  W.  Grimwade  j  second,  Mr.  J.  P.  Robin- 
son, Hadleigh. 


THE    LOCAL    CHAMBEBS    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  at  Lynn,  the  business 
went  on  "  Porterage  and  Discount"  and  Lord  Devon's  Poor- 
Law  Bill.  Mr.  £.  Oldfield,  the  Chairman,  said  his  own  opinion 
was  that  discount  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  He  believed 
there  were  only  three  markets—Lynn,  ftkenham,  and  Swaff- 
ham — where  it  was  taken,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it  should 
be  taken  there.  He  thought  also  that  the  porterage  ought  to 
be  assimilated  to  the  rate  at  Norwich  market. 

Mr.  Walter  Platt  proposed  the  following  resolution: 
"  That  this  Chamber  approves  of  the  principle  of  cash  pay- 
ments at  all  markets  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce ;  and 
that  the  producers  attending  the  various  markets  in  the  county 
are  justified  in  using  all  legitimate  means  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  practice  to  that  of  Norwich  market  in  reference  to  porter- 
age and  discount.**  Could  anything  be  more  just  or  more  fair 
or  more  reasonable  P  To  begin  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as 
a  matter  of  course  every  one  would  concede  that  to  him.  He 
believed  no  one  would  object  to  the  assertion  that  it  was  just 
and  right  and  proper  that  the  moment  a  man's  produce  was 
delivered  on  to  the  purchaser's  property  he  was  entitled  to  his 
money  without  let  or  hindrance.  That  was  his  (Mr.  Piatt's) 
opinion,  and  had  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  was 
trne  that  there  were  many  things  to  be  said  in  reference  to 
this  question— especially  with  reference  to  the  farmer*.  He 
was  not  there  to  plead  anything  particular  in  reference  to 
them ;  but  he  thought  the  farmers  as  a  class  had  more  money 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  returns  made  than  any  other 
class  of  men  in  this  country.  No  man  could  make  a  return 
here  in  less  than  twelve  months.  If  he  went  and  hired  500 
acres  of  land,  according  to  the  rental  he  must  produce  £4,000 
or  £5,000  whether  he  farmed  it  properly  or  baaly ;  and  before 


he  could  return  a  single  shilling,  that  capital  most  lie  dead  for 
twelve  months.  The  merchants  would  say,  "  That  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine."  Very  likely,  but  ho  (Mr.  Platt)  held  that  if 
the  farmers  made  only  one  return  in  a  year  they  were  entitled 
to  demand  ready  money  for  everything  they  carried  to  market. 
Why  on  earth  should  there  be  a  difference  between  corn  and 
cattle,  and  sheep  and  horses,  and  everything  else  ?  If  a  man 
went  to  market  and  bought  sheep,  he  paid  for  them,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  There  was  no  discount  there ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Platt)  assumed  there  could  be  no  porterage  either  with  sheep 
or  bullocks ;  there  might  be  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary. He  was  not  a  very  great  man,  but  he  had  sold  as  much 
as  £1,400  or  £1,500  worth  of  live  stock  at  one  time.  Sup- 
pose the  buyer  had  said:  "Now  before  you  receive  your 
money  we  must  deduct  a  penny  in  the  £  discount,"  then  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  £5,  or  something  like  that,  knocked 
off.  That  was  to  him  very  like  its  being  said  that  a  man  sold 
a  horse  for  sixty  guineas,  but  with  a  perfect  understanding 
that  he  was  to  return  ten  guineas.  If  they  would  supply  him 
(Mr.  Platt)  with  a  term  to  designate  that  conduct,  he  would 
be  very  much  obliged ;  if  not,  he  should  do  it  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  by  saying  that  it  was  cheating  the  old  one  out 
of  the  back  door.  What  a  man  sold  for,  that  let  him  take,  and 
to  that  he  was  entitled  without  any  abatement.  Was  this  just 
or  reasonable  P  He  said  it  was  both.  What  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  they  should  wish  to  be  put  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  market  at 
Norwich  P  But  thsy  were  not ;  they  were  altogether  in  a 
different  position.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  figure  up  the 
difference  it  made  in  reference  to  this  particular  question ; 
and,  supposing  a  roan  farmed  arable  land  at  from  25s.  to 
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30s.  an  acre,  the  difference  between  selling  at  Norwich 
and  at  Lynn  was  somewhere  about  Is.  or  Is.  Id.  an  acre  on  all 
that  land.  Some  gentlemen  would  be  surprised  at  this  state- 
ment ;  but  such  was  the  fact.  lie  had  put  the  figures  down, 
and  he  would  read  them.  Supposing  the  man  sold  100  coombs 
of  barley  at  20s.  a  coomb  (he  did  not  say  the  price  was  really 
20s.  or  30s.,  but  merely  took  that  figure  for  the  sake  of  even 
numbers) :  at  Lynn  there  would  be  a  deduction  of  16s.  8d.  for 
the  100  coombs  for  porterage  and  discount ;  at  Norwich  fis. 
That  made  a  difference  of  lis.  8d.  If  they  multiplied  that 
100  coombs  by  ten,  and  called  it  1,000,  the  difference  would 
amount  to  £5  16s.  8d.  Then  if  he  sold  100  coombs  of  wheat 
at  35s.  (unfortunately  they  had  not  always  that  price  at  Lynn, 
as  they  had  now)  at  Lynn  they  would  hare  a  deduction  of 
229.  lid.,  at  Norwich  7s.  6d. ;  making  a  difference  of  16s. 
5d.  If  they  multiplied  that  by  ten  and  called  it  1,000  coombs, 
that  was  £7  14s.  2d.  That,  in  the  aggregate  for  1,000  coombs 
of  barley  and  1000  of  wheat,  was  |£13  10s.  lOd.  mud  to  the 
Lynn  merchants  above  what  he  would  pay  if  he  sold  at 
Norwich.  Supposing  there  were  2,000  coombs  of  each — 
4,000  coombs  of  corn — which  was  not  a  very  large  quantity 
for  a  West  Norfolk  farmer,  that  would  represent  the  produce 
of  450  acres  of  land;  and  the  extra  deduction  would  be  £27 
Is.  8d.,  which  would  amount  to  about  Is.  Id.  per  acre.  After 
that,  he  could  not  see  why  on  earth  they  should  not  assimilate 
their  charges  and  deductions  to  those  at  Norwich.  The  only 
reasons  assigned  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  heard,  were  two : 
One  was  that  corn  was  dearer  at  Lynn  than  at  Norwich  or  the 
adjacent  markets ;  and  the  other  was  that  no  man  liked  to  dis- 
turb the  old  customs  of  Lynn  (laughter).  It  was  most  extra- 
ordinary to  him  that  an  intelligent  man  could  make  use  of 
such  a  reason — if  it  was  to  be  called  a  reason — that  corn  was 
dearer  at  Lynn  than  at  Norwich.  How  came  it  about,  then, 
that  the  Norwich  merchants  were  found  in  Lynn  market? 
And  why  did  the  Wisbech  merchants  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Ely  come  to  Lynn  ?  The  large  portion  of  the  corn  sold  in 
Lynn  market  was  bought  by  what  were  called  outsiders — men 
who  lived  out  of  Lynn.  What  would  the  barley  market  be  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Narborongh  men,  the  Whittinffton  men,  the 
Bishop  Stortford  and  the  Burton  menP  Where  would 
they  (the  growers)  bcP  (Hear,  hear),  In  fact,  all  the  best 
barleys  were  delivered  on  the  rail,  and  very  little  was  brought 
into  Lynn  at  all.  Of  all  the  corn  he  had  grown  last  year  till 
the  last  three  markets,  only  one  load  had  been  bronght  to 
Lynn,  and  that  was  33  coombs  of  tail  wheat,  which  he  sold  to 
Mr.  Gregory,  and  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  charged  him  l|d.  a  coomb. 
He  (Mr.  Flatt)  told  him  it  was  the  first  and  it  would  be  the 
last.  But  then  it  was  said  by  the  merchants  that  they  did  not 
like  to  disturb  the  old  customs.  He  (Mr.  Flatt)  had  thought 
that  everything  was  so  far  advanced  now-a-days  that  if  they 
could  alhx  to  anything  the  term  "  old,**  whether  it  were  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  it  would  be  abolished  forthwith ;  but  the 
moment  they  came  to  this  old  oppressive  affair,  lo !  and  be- 
hold !  they  had  great  reverence  for  everything  that  was  old 
(laughter).  But  he  said  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  they 
ought  to  introduce  something  that  was  better  and  more  to  the 
interest  of  the  producers  and  the  merchants  and  the  consumers 
generally. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  Mr.  Flntt's  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  in 
which  he  said  :  "  T  forward  you  Lord  Devon's  Poor-law  Bill. 
I  have  already  presented  some  petitions  against  the  0th  and 
7th  clauses,  and  I  hope  our  Chamber  will  at  least  oppose  those 
parts  of  the  Bill  in  the  country.  I  cannot  think  wc  want  paid 
visitors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Poor-law  Board.** 

Some  discussion ;  but  the  attendance,  which  had  been  very 
thin  from  the  first,  gradually  dwindling  away,  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  was  adjourned. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber,  at  Nuneaton, 
Mr.  Ho&ley,  the  chairman,  said,  with  reference  to 
County  Financial  Boards,  that,  although  we  might  not 
obtain  such  a  great  saving  as  many  people  considered,  yet 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  had  a 
voice  in  this  expenditure  ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  magistrates  in  Warwickshire  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  work  in  union  with  them  !  He  then  called  upon 
Mr.    Startin    to    introduce    the    subject    of    taxation  j 


who  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length ;  vt\ 
Mr.  Ford  moved  the  following  resolution:  "That  its 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  the  pewr 
system  of  local  taxation  is  unjust,  and  bean  most  nafcr* 
upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property ;  that  ral  ti 
personal  property  of  every  description  should  contriktr  .:• 
legitimate  share  towards  the  poor  and  county  rates,  ft» 
which  are  paid  the  costs  of  gaols,  police,  prisoners,  Imufcc 
coroners,  highways,  bridges,  vaccination  fees,  rejTttiatwfis  t: 
weights  and  measures,  and  many  other  things.'*  This  w 
generally  supported,  and  carried  unanimously. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture  fc" 
at  Newton  Abbot,  when  Mr.  C.  J.  Wads,  the  chairmu,  m 
an  address  on  taxation,  with  more  especial  reference  to  tk' 
poor-rate,  when  it  was  resolved  to  petition  Parliament  t. 
appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  general  lobjec!  e: 
local  and  imperial  taxation ;  and  a  committee  was  appoiiVJ 
to  draw  up  the  petition. 

The  arguments  offered  here,  as  well  as  at  Nuneaton,  are  s. 
similar  to  those  which  have  so  recently  been  reported  in  er 
columns,  that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  give  these  hw 
speeches  in  full. 

At  a  receut  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Chamber  of  Af. 
culture  at  Exeter,  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wal 
of  Langridge  :  "  That  highway  districts  should  be  wc- 
co-extensive  with  poor-law  onions  and  the  expense  of  miiiu.i 
ing  parish-roads  become  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  &* 
district.*'  Mr.E.S.  Drewe,  The  Grange,  presided.  EarlFortew. 
the  president  of  the  Chamber,  sent  a  long  letter,  in  wbici  'st 
differed  from  Mr.  Acland,  M.P.,  with  regard  to  the  acta  a 
of  canals  from  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  t!- 
proposed  Agricultural  Department,  under  whose  control  \ 
considered  they  should  be  placed,  for  the  following  reasons  \< 
Because  the  same  kind  of  injury  which  is  caused  by  mills ai 
milldams  to  land,  and  the  same  interference  with  efficient  i-u- 
age,  is  inevitably  in  many  spots  occasioned  by  canals,  and  wk* 
therefore  to  be  dealt  with  on  analogous  principles.  2nd.  Be- 
cause disused  or  almost  disused  canals  might  in  some  ease*'* 
dried  up,  and  with  slight  modifications  converted  easlj  &' 
cheaply  into  lines  of  railway,  and  in  other  cases  might  l* 
tnrned  to  very  valuable  account  at  a  very  small  expnw  v 
channels  for  fertilising  irrigation.  The  noble  earl  wii  aUoc- 
opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  the  highways  ought  to  1* 
charged  upon  the  District  Common  Fund.  If  the  miserable  tar 

{>ike  system  were  abolished,  at  leasta  portion  of  the  supportofthe 
lighways  might  be  drawn  from  an  area  much  wider  thai  «r 
highway  district — he  meant  from  the  county  and  in  *« 
instances  the  country.  The  French  roads  had  long  been  i- 
vided  into  national,  departemental,  and  communal  or  paroca* 
roads,  and  paid  for  accordingly.  The  meeting  approved  * 
the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Acland.  Mr.  Partridge  and  other 
bore  testimony  to  the  wastefulness  in  the  present  plan  of  paw- 
chial  management,  and  after  a  protracted  debate  it  was  sgrwi 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Daw,  seconded  by  Mr.  HoUey.of  01* 
hampton,  "  That  the  subjects  of  the  highway  districts  and  u» 
highway  rates,  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  be  takes  mfc 
consideration  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chaak' 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  B.  HEWIT.-At  tk  Bu. 
Poultry  Show,  a  testimonial  *as  presented  to  thU  re-- 
known  jndge.  The  offering  consisted  of  a  gold  cbw*- 
meter,  with  £350  in  money,  and  an  address  on  veto,  *»** 
went  to  say  that  "the  neriodical  shows  for  the  exhibnw 
prize  poultry  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Ffr**Jf* 
institutions  of  the  country,  as  their  establishment  is  justiw-. 
the  impetus  which  has  thereby  been  given  to  the  improper** 
of  this  department  of  animal  culture,  an  improvement  bef» 
what  is  known  save  to  those  practically  interested  in  w  *»■ 
ter.  Under  their  auspices  the  breeding  of  fowls  ha*  *!froJ}fJ 
science.  New  kinds  nave  been  imported,  new  rarieties  w 
been  produced,  and  the  value  of  choice  birds  has  been  ffrr*  J 
enhanced.  Feeling  how  much  this  success  is  dneto  josr." 
valuable  and  unwearied  labours,  the  undersigned  herebyde*1  ■ 
respectfully  to  tender  to  you  their  sincere  idn»tWP* ^ 
the  obligations  under  which  your  services  have  lwd  the** 
the  promotion  of  this  object.** 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  April  15,  in  which  he  said :  One  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  successfully  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
refining  of  sugars,  and  who  has  of  late  been  importing  from  the 
Continent  raw  beetroot  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300  tons  per 
week,  has  already  commenced  an  establishment  at  Lavcnham, 
in  Suffolk,  and  made  some  preliminary  arrangements  with  the 
farmers  for  the  supply  of  roots.  Others  are  reported  to  have 
pledged  themselves  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  and  this  in  the 
lace  of  some  five  or  six  former  failures.  Therefore,  I  would 
revert  to  the  valuable  aid  and  encouragement  a  scientific  body 
such  as  your  Society  of  Arts  can  give  to  this  revived  experi- 
ment—first,  by  organizing  systematic  wide-spread  trials  of 
experimental  culture  of  this  root  in  various  districts,  with  a 
yiew  to  determine  whether  any  soils  and  climates  in  these 
islands  are  more  favourable  to  its  production  than  others ; 
secondly,  by  suggesting  careful  analyses  of  the  roots  so  grown, 
to  ascertain  their  percentages  of  sugar  as  compared  with  those 
grown  abroad;  and,  thirdly,  by  stimulating  and  rewarding 
agricultural  skill  and  manufacturing  ingenuity,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  from  the  plant,  and  the 
utilization  of  its  other  valuable  constituents.  The  two  first  of 
these  points,  viz.,  the  best  locality  for  the  culture,  and  the  obtain- 
able percentages  of  sugar,  seem  to  call  the  more  for  notice,  inas- 
much as  very  little,  and  very  uncertain  information  at  present 
exists  upon  them.  Startling  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
uttered  in  the  publie  papers  upon  the  subject ;  some  asserting 
that  sunshine  and  light  were  all-essential ;  others  flatly  contra- 
dicting these  assertions,  and  declaring  sunshine  and  light  to  be 
wholly  inimical  to  the  end  in  view.  Some  tell  us  that  the  root 
will  grow  in  poor  boggy  soils  and  damp  climates,  and  instance 
North  Germany  as  a  corroboration ;  others  insist  that  it  must 
have  a  rich  deep  soil,  and  that  marshland  and  moisture  are 
fatal.  Some  dogmatically  assert  that  the  percentages  of  sugar 
in  home-grown  roots  must  ever  remain  too  small  to  pay  for 
extraction,  whilst  their  opponents  enthusiastically  confute 
them  with  the  results  of  some  few  isolated  growths  and  analyses. 
Now  there  is  Very  little  real  practical  experience  at  present  to 
Gall  back  noon  in  this  country,  because  the  British  farmer  has 
always  looted  upon  the  beetroot  as  a  mere  garden  plant,  man- 
rold  wurzel  finding  much  more  favour  in  his  sight  for  stall 
feeding,  and  especially  for  selling  purposes,  on  account  of  its 
bigger  bulk  and  weight ;  but  there  are  a  few  starting  points  in 
:hus  matter  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  summarise.  1st.  The 
root  being  long  and  taper  by  nature,  a  deep,  and  somewhat  loose 
tnd  light  staple  will  afford  it  the  best  chance  of  "  form"  develop- 
ment. 2nd.  Solid  constituents,  rather  than  watery  bulk,  being 
he  measure  of  its  value,  a  well-drained  subsoil  and  a  frugal 
imoant  of  forcing  manures  will  best  produce  that  value.  3rd. 
is  percentage  of  sugar  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of 
he  root,  such  species  of  seed,  and  such  mode  of  culture  as  will 
•esnlt  in  the  smallest  rather  than  the  largest  roots,  will  best 
>btain  the  desired  product ;  this  fact  is  so  important  that  it 
rill  be  well  to  note  the  difference  obtained  by  careful  analysis ; 
t  was  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  roots  of  }lb. 
ach,  as  contrasted  with  0  per  cent,  in  roots  of  41bs.  and  up- 
raxiLs.  There  is  another  very  important  consideration  at- 
aching  to  this  culture  of  small  rather  than  large  roots ;  that 
»,  the  lesser  weight  per  acre  requiring  cartage  from  the  field  to 
he  factory.  Hitherto  the  Silesian  white  beet  seems  to  be  the 
pecies  most  in  favour  on  the  Continent,  and  bv  general  con- 
ent  U  now  recommended  for  adoption  here.  It  can  be  con- 
eniently  taken  as  one  of  the  crops  of  the  four-course  system  of 
iUsbandry,  ex.  yr.— wheat,  with  manure ;  beetroot ;  clover ; 
ats ;  but  to  obtain  the  best  result  it  is  recommended  to  sow 
lie  seeds  in  a  sheltered  place,  about  the  end  of  February  or  the 
eginning  of  March,  and  to  transplant  to  the  fields  in  May. 
'he  after-culture  consists  in  hoeing  and  weeding  exclusively, 
nd  hence  it  is  a  crop  that  enables  a  farmer  to  clean  his  land 
ery  thoroughly.  The  quality  of  seed  being  of  paramount  im- 
ortance,  and  even  the  best  species  having  a  tendency  to  de- 
;enerate,  it  would  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  skilful 
utyvatora  to  the  experimental  trials  of  other  species  of  seed, 


with  a  view  to  obtain  still  higher  percentages  of  sugar  from  the 
root.  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  with  five  choice  specimens  of  foreign  seeds, 
whichl  hare  had  sown,  for  comparison  with  the  Silesian,  and  I 
shall  hope  next  season  to  be  able  to  report  the  results  obtained ; 
but  to  give  any  extended  value  to  such  results  similar  experiments 
ought  to  be  carried  out  in  many  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  in 
various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  comparative  analysis 
made  of  the  varieties  thus  produced.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  in  this  way  a  species  of  root  might  be  discovered, 
containing  a  much  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  that  hitherto 
obtained;  indeed,  credible  analyses  from  various  authorities 
have  shown  10, 12,  and  even  15  per  cent,  as  the  contents  of 
certain  roots  under  favourable  conditions.  Mr.  Arnold 
Baruchson,  of  Magdeburg  and  Douai,  gives  12  per  cent,  as  the 
average  for  Germany ;  Sir  Robert  Kane  found  14-  per  cent,  in 
some  roots  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin  ;  Johnston 
asserts  positively  that  18  per  cent,  was  found  in  some  beet 
grown  m  North  Germany;  and  Vilmorin  and  Knauer  both 
speak  confidently  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  being  obtainable.  If 
this  result  should  be  ultimately  realized,  beetroot  would  be  able  to 
compete  most  successfully  with  the  sugar-cane,  seeing  that  that 
only  contains  an  average  of  18  per  cent.  But  setting  aside  for  , 
the  present  these  future  possibilities,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
French  and  German  beet  sugar  makers,  obtaining  (as  they  did) 
only  5  to  6  per  cent,  from  the  roots,  have  been  able  to  develop 
this  manufacture  into  a  large  and  profitable  trade.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  a  fair  inference  that  if  our  fanners  can  pro- 
duce a  root  containing  even  this  low  percentage,  our  manufac- 
turers ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  advantageously.  But 
here  it  will  be  urged  that  former  and  frequent  experience  dis- 
proves the  soundness  of  that  inference.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
a  short  summary  of  the  former  failures,  and  trace  out  as  closely 
as  possible  the  reasons  why  tliey  were  failures.  By  tar  the 
greater  number  of  these  attempts  were  undertaken  without  any 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  details  of  growth  or  manufacture, 
and  with  a  totally  inadequate  capital.  In  the  first  adventure 
that  has  been  recently  described  by  some  of  those  concerned  in 
it,  the  land  was  unsuitable,  the  supply  of  roots  uncertain  and 
fluctuating,  the  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  absurdly  small 
and  so  badly  manufactured  as  to  be  bitter  and  unsaleable. 
Other  shortcomings  and  blunders  were  also  described,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  was  needful  to  particularize  more  than  those  just 
named  to  account  for  the  inevitably  disastrous  winding  up  of 
that  (very)  "  limited"  company.  The  next  failure  was  a  com- 
pany started  in  a  hurry,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  expecting 
the  farmers  to  have  Silesian  roots  grown  ready  for  them  by  the 
autumn  of  that  same  year ;  the  farmers,  having  probably  sown 
their  fields  before  the  contracts  were  offered,  did  not  respond ; 
but  some  gentlemen  at  Mountmellick  offered  to  grow  some  hun- 
dreds of  tons  each ;  the  public,  however,  did  not  take  up  the 
shares,  so  an  old  brewery  was  turned  into  a  sort  of  sugar  fac- 
tory, and  proved  utterly  unsuited  to  the  purpose;  some  ma- 
chinery was  tardily  supplied,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  fit  it,  so 
that  when  the  roots  were  ready  the  factory  was  not ;  the  farm- 
ers grumbled,  and  the  season  was  nearly  past  before  work  com- 
menced ;  at  this  stage  (that  is  just  when  work  had  commenced) 
the  practical  manager  was  replaced  by  gentlemen  of  high 
theoretic  attainments ;  these  failing,  a  young  man  from  the 
continent  was  imported  to  assist,  fresh  contracts  were  made 
with  the  farmers  for  the  following  year,  and  during  the  summer 
the  old  buildings  were  demolished,  and,  at  heavy  cost,  new  ones 
were  "  being  erected"  when  the  roots  were  again  ready.  Thus 
ended  season  the  second  and  last,  for  the  money  was  scent,  the 
farmers  disgusted,  and  the  whole  affair  speedily  found  its  way 
into  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
maintained  that  the  disastrous  ending  of  such  a  disgraceful 
muddle  as  this  is  any  evidence  whatever,  either  for  or  against 
this  manufacture.  If  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  a 
certain  branch  of  trade  entrust  the  management  of  it  to  others 
who  know  less,  I  should  think  that  even  Zadkiel  could  predict 
the  result  without  the  aid  of  the  stars.  If  the  mischief  ended  in 
thedisaster  of  those  who,  without  sufficient  knowledge,  undertake 
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mull  Tartar*  of  thii  kind,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  these 
bold  espousali  and  timid  abandonment*  0f  any  cause  bring  upon 
he  cause  itself  undeserved  and  unreasoning  discredit,  and  by 
confirming  prejudice  in  its  instinctive  dislike  to  novelty,  retard 
progress  and  dishearten  enterprise.  In  commendable  contrast  to 
this  absurdly  misconducted  affair,  is  one  that  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  the  history  of  which  has  been  described  to  me,  by 
one  of  the  promoters,  so  clearly  and  succinctly,  that,  although  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,  I  shall  take  leave  to  re- 
peat it  in  his  own  words : — "  The  experiment  of  manufacturing 
beetroot  sugar,  referred  to  in  yours  of  yesterday,  was  made 
abont  thirty  years  ago  by  a  kind  of  'company  limited'  with  a 
view  of  proving  if  it  could  be  done  with  the  root  as  grown  in 
England,  so  as  to  compete  in  the  English  market  with  the  then 
slave-grown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  capital  subscribed  was  about  £2,000.  The  best 
method  of  manufacturing  then  known  in  France  was  adopted. 
Two  Frenchmen,  recommended  by  manilactnrers  in  the  north 
of  France,  were  brought  over  to  instruct  and  superintend 
those  employed.  The  machinery,  viz:  the  rasp,  hy- 
draulic press,  and  steam-evaporating  pans,  &c.,  were  ob- 
tained from  an  engineer  who  thoroughly  understood  the  whole 
subject,  and  I  believe  the  thing  had  a  very  fair  trial,  and  some 
as  good  sugar  was  made  as  the  average  of  the  French  factories 
at  that  time  produced.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  we  could 
not  produce  it  so  as  to  compete  with  imported  sugar,  even 
though  prices  were  then  perhaps  on  an  average  15s.  per  cwt. 
higher  than  at  present.  The  duty  on  colonial  and  foreign 
sugar  was  much  higher  than  now,  and  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  the  then  Government  would  be  compelled  to  put  a 
duty  on  native  sugar  if  its  manufacture  was  extended,  and  as 
none  of  the '  company'  inclined  to  take  this  and  other  risks  on 
themselves  by  continuing  it  on  (it  might  be)  an  extensive  scale, 
it  was  '  wound-up*  at  very  considerable  loss.  I  will  just  add, 
from  recollection,  two  of  our  difficulties— First,  That  of  getting 
from  the  farmers  a  sufficient  supply  of  roots  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  factory  (we  found  them  the  seed— white-beet, 
imported  from  France)  although  we  gave  from  15s.  to 
20s.  per  ton  delivered ;  second,  we  found,  then,  the  pulp 
from  the  rasp  of  no  value— could  not  even  give  it  away. 
In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he  explained  that  3  per  cent, 
was  about  the  average  yield  of  sugar  obtained,  and  that  no 
duty  was  charged  upon  what  they  made.*  Now  in  this  ease 
many  elements  of  success  seemed  to  exist ;  but  the  poor  yield 
of  sugar,  the  fluctuating  supply  of  roots,  the  non-utilisation  of 
the  residuary  pulp,  and  other  valuable  constituents  of  the  root* 
and,  Anally,  the  small  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  an  ap- 
parent want  of  boldness,  combined  to  defeat  what  might  by 
perseverance  and  skill  have  been  developed  into  a  most  valu- 
able enterprise.  In  all  these  small  tentative  trials  several  of 
the  necessary  conditions  for  success  were  totally  wanting. 
Farming  and  stock-feeding  were  never  systematically  combined 
with  the  manufacture  as  they  are  abroad ;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  that  without  some  degree  of  independence  as  to  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  without  some  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  beef  or  mutton  for  the  sugar  and  other  feeding 
properties  still  remaining  in  the  roots,  the  work  could  scarcely 
be  carried  on  with  regularity  or  without  loss ;  when  the  farm 
is  conjoined  with  the  factory,  such  parts  of  the  roots  as  by 
want  of  skill  or  from  inevitable  cause  are  lost  to  the  latter, 
reappear  in  the  former  in  the  shape  of  meat,  and  this  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  forms  a  compensation  for  the  first  early 
blunders.  Another  point  of  manufacture,  which  has  never  re- 
ceived attention  in  any  former  attempts,  is  the  extraction  and 
utilisation  of  the  valuable  salts  of  potash  and  soda  that  exist  in 
beetroot.  Analyses  show  that  an  average  crop  of  SO  tons  per 
acre  would  contain  lOOlbs.  of  potash  and  601bs.  of  soda ;  the 
former  of  these  alkalis,  when  recovered  and  converted  into  the 
mercantile  form  of  carbonate,  would  represent  nearly  1}  cwt. 
of  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  commercial  name  of  pearl- 
ash — a  product  which  has  an  average  value  of  between  80s. 
and  40s.  per  cwt.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  if  we 
estimate  the  value  of  the  pearlash  only,  and  even  deduct  one- 
third  of  that  for  possible  waste,  this  alone  would  give  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  crop  of  80s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  I  can  speak 
confidently  as  to  this  product  being  saved  and  utilized  abroad, 

*  At  or  abont  this  date,  Dr.  TJre,  without  any  "rasps," 
« hydraulic  presses,'*  or  "vacuum  pans,"  obtained  6  per  cent, 
of  sugar  from  some  white  beet  grown  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey. 


oecause  I  have  of  late  purchased  several  tons  of  it  derived  fa* 
this  source.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  farther  on  is  this 
paper,  that  the  residuary  pulp  and  the  leaves  may  be  rendered 
much  more  valuable  than  they  have  hitherto  been ;  bat  before 
passing  from  the  subject  of  the  comparison  of  foreign  process* 
with  English  attempts,  I  would  remark  that  there  are  three 
distinct  modes  of  dealing  with  this  manufacture  sbroad,  id 
only  one  of  these  has  yet  been  tried  here.   The  first  i%  nspinf 
the  fresh  roots,  pressing  out  the  juice,  sad  treatiag  it  is  the    i 
same  way  as  the  iuice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  this  i»  the  <*ry    I 
method  that  has  been  imitated— and  very  badly  inutsted-e 
this  country ;  but  there  are  two  other  modes  in  maetiee-ti*    , 
one  finds  most  favour  in  France,  and  the  other  is  very  roe-    ' 
rally  practised  in  Germany.     The  French  plsm  is  to  slice  tse 
roots  thinly,  and  then  steep  them  in  hot  water,  nessing  the 
Honor  thus  obtained  over  continually  fresh  quaantiet  of  the 
sliced  roots  until  the  syrupy  extract  is  sufficiently  stung  tor 
final  evaporation  and  crystallization.     One  great  diiadTiaUp 
of  both  the  rasping  and  steeping  is  that  the  extraction  eu 
only  be  carried  on  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  rear-ay, 
from  mid-October  to  the  end  of  March— because  after  ihh 
latter  date  the  roots  gradually  deteriorate.    This  drcastfUste 
leaves  a  large  proportion  of  the  machinery  and  plant  idle  fcr 
the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year,  and  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  discharging  the  greater  number  of  the  workpeople  it 
the  end  of  each  season,  and  collecting  others  sgaia  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.    It  is  true  that  arrangements  for  obtsiaisf 
larjre  bodies  of  men  for  temporary  and  fluctuating  vork  tic 
quite  possible,  as,  for  example,  in  harvesting,  drttning,isu 
other  rough  labour ;  but  still,  in  a  manufacture  reqairisg  ame 
amount  of  practical  skilL  it  cannot  but  be  a  dlssdvaatap, 
especially  at  the  outset  of  a  new  undertaking,  where  the  aw 
lack  training  to  their  work.     Besides  which,  if  we  tske  te\ 
formd  sum  of  £10,000  or  £20,000  as  capital  sunk  in  the  en* 
tion  and  fitting-up  of  a  factory,  the  whole  interest  for  the  year 
of  the  money  thus  invested  has  to  be  borne  by  the  wwfcv 
six  months.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  some  mesM« 
dealing  with  this  manufacture  can  be  adopted,  by  which  the   I 
work  may  be  carried  on  regularly  through  the  whole  year 
without  let  or  hindrance,  such  a  mode  of  operation  would  Inn 
much  to  recommend  it.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  Ger-  ! 
many  an  elaborate  system  has  been  in  practical  operatioa  far 
many  years,  whereby  the  roots  are  dried  in  kilns  end  preserved 
for  use  all  the  year  round.    Whatever  may  be  the  ultussfc 
fate  of  this  manufacture,  surely  those  who  come  forward  a*~ 
risk  their  capital  and  their  credit  with  sufficient  coorigv  aei 
perseverance  to  demonstrate  either  its  possibility  or  impose- 
bility,  well  deserve  the  warm  enoonragement  of  public  opink» 
during  their  experiment,  and  an  equally  hearty  sympathy  an 
honour  whether  they  fail  or  succeed.     When  we  remember 
that  success  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  the  profit** 
investment  of  some  millions  of  idle  capital,  and  give  ware  ud 
work  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  idle  men,  all  who  wish  veil 
to  their  country  must  wish  success  to  such  an  enterpriie. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  (the  chairman)  said  thst  st there** 
single  counties  in  England  in  which  no  less  than  S0,Qw» 
30,000  acres  of  mangold  wurtael  were  grown  annually,  it  ** 
evident  that  the  climate  and  soil  were  perfectly  well-sdspted  to 
the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet.  . 

Br.  VoxlcOK  thought  the  paper  was  more  valuable  lor » 
suggestive  character  than  in  any  other  respect  He»««* 
not  offer  any  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems « 
manufacturing  sugar  from  beetroot,  because  the  whole  qstf-ia 
would  really  turn  upon  the  description  of  root  which  was  m» 
remunerative  to  the  farmer.  This  simple  question  lay  ™»* 
root  of  the  whole  matter :  Was  it  more  profitable  for  the  Bfr 
lish  farmer  to  grow  large  crops  for  feeding  purposes,  cry 
crops  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  P  Although  he  sgreedn 
many  respects  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  W^Jfr 
not  folly  endorse  the  statement  that  an  average  crop  «  "J; 
root,  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  would  amount  to  -» 
tons  per  acre ;  nor  could  he  concur  in  the  view  that  ei j  < 
they  nad  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  descntf  loa* 
land  and  climate  suited  for  the  growth  of  beet,  or  as  to  the  km* 
of  manure  best  suited  for  the  production  of  a  large  per-centsp  a 
sugar.     On  these  various  topics  they  ^^*^^°"£ 


uie  uuncuines  wnicn  we  ADgiisn  wnncr  una  «■»«— — -  —     , 

beetroot  sugar  would  hate  to  meet  mujtnotbcloft»S»t* 
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In  many  parts  of  England  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
climate.  It  was  not  so  much  heat  that  was  wanted  as  a  dry 
autumn  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  roots  generally,  more 
especially  in  beet.  Just  when  the  root  was  beginning  to  ripen 
they  wanted  not  a  Terr  hot  but  a  dry  season.  For  that  reason 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  cultivation  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  Ireland,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  or  perhaps 
even  injthe  midland  counties.  Experience  rather  pointed  to 
the  eastern  counties  of  England  as  the  most  likely  field  for  this 
experiment,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  estab- 
lished, or  was  about  to  establish,  a  manufactory  in  Suffolk, 
because  that  was  a  dry  county,  and  one  in  which  the  soil  was 
not  all  of  the  best  description,  some  being  indeed  very  poor 
land.  These  circumstances  he  considered  rather  propitious  for 
the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar,  although  unfavourable  for 
ordinary  farming;  unfortunately  the  interest  of  the  fanner 
and  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacturer  would  appear  to  be 
antagonistic.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  began  to  grow  large 
crops  of  roots  the  per-centage  of  sugar  in  them  would  fail ;  and 
as  soon  as  his  crops  fell  below  a  certain  tonnage  per  acre  he 
would  find  a  difficulty  inpaying  his  rent.  Laud  on  the  whole 
was  more  valuable  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  and 
land  here  was  more  adapted  for  the  production  of  beef  and 
mutton.  Fattening  stock  did  not  pay  on  the  continent,  and 
was,  consequently  neglected ;  but  it  was  just  the  reverse  in 
England ;  so  that  all  circumstances  combined  to  point  out  to 
the  fanner  the  desirability  of  growing  large  crops  rather  than 
small  ones;  yet  this  was  incompatible  with  having  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  roots.  The  average  per-centage  of 
sugar  in  the  root  in  England  would  not  be  more  than  4}  per 
cent.  It  was  a  very  good  mangold  wurtzel  which  gave  5  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  it  was  only  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
in  cases  where  they  were  grown  on  very  poor  land,  with  a  very 
little  farm -yard  manure,  and  no  guano  or  stimulating  ammo- 
niacal  manures,  that  7  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  obtained.  He 
had  lately  made  some  analyses  for  Mr.  puncan,  of  some  beet- 
roots grown  at  Lavenham.  He  had  found  in  roots  of  about 
Slbs.  each — by  no  means  large  ones — in  round  numbers,  7  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  That  was  above  the  average  in  England; 
whereas  in  the  suaar-gro wing  districts  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, about  Magdeburg  and  Halle,  12  per  cent,  was  the  ave- 
rage. That  gave  a  very  wide  margin  for  profit  to  the  conti- 
nental manufacturer.  Then,  again,  the  value  of  land  here 
tended  to  the  employment  of  more  capital  in  farming  than  was 
usual  on  the  Continent,  where  manures,  especially  artificial 
ones,  were  not  sufficiently  employed,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  crops  were  much  smaller,  but  the  per-centage  of  sugar 
in  the  root  was  much  greater  than  in  England.  In  England 
manures  were  largely  employed,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  the 
case  the  per-centage  of  sugar  in  the  roots  diminished.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  whole  gist  of  the  question  whether 
beetroot-sugar  manufacture  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
England  depended  on  the  answer  to  the  problem  whether  it 
was  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  grow  small  crops  with 
much  sugar,  and  with  little  manure  employed,  or  large  crops 
for  feeding  purposes  P  He  was  very  glad  the  experiment  was 
set  on  foot,  and  no  doubt  in  a  year  or  two  very  valuable  in- 
formation would  be  obtained.  No  man  could  be  found  more 
likely  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy results  of  permanent  value,  than  Mr.  Duncan :  and, 
even  if  he  were  unsuccessful,  which  he  (Dr.  Voelcker)  hoped 
would  not  be  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  that  very  valuable 
lessons  would  be  learned  from  his  experiments  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  W.  F.  White  said  they  had  dealt  with  this  article  in 
England,  and  it  was  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  sugar 
admirably,  but  no  sooner  had  they  succeeded  than  they  found 
they  were  impeded  by  the  excise  laws.  For  instance,  he  could 
produce  from  glucose  an  article  which  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  a  certain  manufacturer  who  desired  to  use  it ;  but  the 
excise  laws  stepped  in,  and  prevented  the  one  from  selling  and 
the  other  frombuying.  They  would  permit  the  manufacturer 
to  buy  the  glucose  liimself  and  manufacture  the  article  he 
required,  but  this  did  not  suit  him ;  the  operation  was  costly, 
a  certain  amount  of  danger  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  in- 
convenient to  him  to  put  up  the  requisite  apparatus  on  his 
own  premises.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  entirely 
failed  to  bring  this  exceedingly  useful  article  into  consumption 
owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  excise  laws.  Then,  returning 
to  the  question  of  beetroot:  the  chairman  knew  very  weU 
what  large,  amount  of  money  had  been  loet>  literally  sunk,  in 


attempts  to  extract  spirit  from  it,  during  the  last  few  years. 
Upon  this  point,  again,  he  happened  to  possess  very  full  in- 
formation :  and  he  nad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  labour 
and  capital  which  had  been  devoted  to  that  subject  had  all 
been  lost.  He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  efforts  of  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  many  members  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  John  Howard  Kyau.    He  succeeded  in  extracting 

Sirit  from  beetroot,  leaving  behind  a  deposit  or  pulp,  which, 
ter  much  labour,  he  was  able  to  convert  into  paper.  The 
paper  was  brown  at  first,  but  after  some  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  bleaching  it  and  converting  it  into  writing  paper,  That 
was  a  very  excellent  operation,  and  showed  what  even  thirty 
years  ago  British  capital  and  energy  could  do  with  beetroot  or 
anything  else  in  the  manipulation  of  which  they  were  not  in- 
terfered with  by  the  excise  laws.  He  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  this  matter  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  If  he  rightly  under- 
stood the  paper,  the  author  was  about  to  enter  on  a  large  expe- 
riment in  this  direction,  which  would  be  surrounded  with  con- 
siderable difficulties  and  risk ;  but  he  wished  him  Godspeed ; 
and  if  he  succeeded  either  in  the  production  at  a  profit  of 
spirit  or  sugar  from  beet,  and  if  the  remaining  pulp  could  after- 
wards be  turned  to  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  he 
would  be  undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Botly,  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  ask  that  gentleman  if  he  had  not 
known  instances  of  the  yield  per  acre  having  been  raised  from 
20  up  to  as  much  as  40  tons  per  acre  by  the  application  of 
manure,  industry,  and  skill.  He  believed  it  was  not  large 
crop,  but  large  roots  that  yielded  less  sugar,  and  it  was  now 
well-known  that  a  moderate-sized  swede  was  better  for  fatten- 
ing and  kept  better  than  a  very  large  one.  He  did  not  see 
why  there  should  not  be  a  good  weight  per  acre  of  small  or 
moderate-sized  roots. 

Mr.  David  Maetineau,  being  engaged  in  the  sugar  manu- 
facture, and  using  about  200  tons  of  foreign  beetroot  sugar 
weekly,  said  the  subject  was  of  great  importance,  and  if  they 
could  get  a  supply  of  sugar  at  home  it  would  be  very  advanta- 
geous in  many  ways,  and  they  would  be  able  to  command  many 
markets  from  which  they  were  now  excluded  by  foreign  com- 
petition. At  the  same  time  they  must  remember  that  the  conti- 
nentals had  arrived  at  their  present  success  only  after  many 
years  of  trial  and  difficulty,  all  of  which  we  could  not  escape 
in  this  country,  even  by  availing  ourselves  of  their  experience, 
for  the  conditions  were  not  in  all  respects  alike.  Por  instance, 
our  autumns  were  generally  much  wetter ;  and  there  might  be 
differences  in  the  soils,  and  in  the  kind  of  roots  best  adapted 
to  them.  Independently  of  that,  there  were  differences  in  the 
excise  laws.  At  the  present  moment  treacle  was  prohibited 
from  being  used  either  in  breweries  or  distilleries,  for  both  of 
which  purposes  it  was  well  adapted;  and  if  these  laws  were 
continued,  so  as  to  prevent  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
treacle  from  the  oeetroot  sugar  manufacture,  he  appre- 
hended the  experiment  must  mil,  as  he  understood  it  was  so 
nauseous  as  to  be  unfit  even  for  feeding  cattle.  Abroad  it  was 
used  almost  entirely  for  distillation.  If  it  could  be  so  used 
here  it  might  make  all  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  loss 
in  the  manufacture.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  the  largest 
quantity  of  sugar  was  obtained  from  what  would  look  very  poor 
roots  to  English  eyes ;  but  he  believed  that  very  nearly  the 
same  weight  per  acre  of  small  roots  as  of  large  ones  might  be 
produced ;  and  if  this  were  so,  and  if  the  small  roots  yielded 
10  or  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  as  against  3  or  4  per  cent,  from 
the  large  ones,  that,  again,  would  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss.  He  might  say  that  the  trade  in 
general  wished  the  experiment  every  success,  and  would  do  all 
they  could  by  offering  a  market  for  the  produce. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  to  devote  the  land  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  seeing  this  article  could  be  imported  from  abroad 
much  more  easily  than  beef,  and  they  wanted  the  latter  as 
much  or  more  than  they  did  sugar,  whilst  the  price  per  pound 
was  about  double.  In  the  present  system  of  agriculture  a  great 
deal  depended  on  keeping  a  good  stock  of  cattle  on  the  land, 
and  if  the  root  crop  was  sent  off  the  land  instead  of  beiiuj,  con- 
sumed by  the  cattle,  ha  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  keep  up  a 
proper  succession  of  wheat  and  other  crops  in  rotation.  He 
Delieved  their  great  object  should  be  to  attend  to  the  feeding  of 
stock,  for  on  that  depended  the  superiority  of  their  wheat 
crops.  He  thought  the  average  of  mangolu-wurzel  stated  in 
the  paper  was  rather  below  the  mark  at  twenty  tons  per  acre, 
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for  he  had  recently  sown  some  from  which  he  was  assured  hy 
the  seedsman  he  should  get  eighty  tons. 

The  Chairman  thought,  perhaps,  the  hest  answer  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  dissented  most  vigorously  from  the  idea 
mat  this  manufacture  could  he  introduced  into  English  agri- 
culture, was  the  fact  that  a  very  intelligent  sugar  refiner  was 
about  to  take  these  risks  upon  himself,  and  offer  18s.  per  ton  to 
•farmers  for  beetroot  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  probably 
knew  his  own  business  well  enough  to  reel  safe  in  making  such 
an  offer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  pay  the  farmers  very 
well  to  grow  the  crop  at  that  price.  Of  course  it  would  not  be 
to  their  advantage  to  grow  an  unsuitable  article ;  but  what 
they  had  to  guard  against  was  not  so  much  a  large  crop  as  a 
crop  of  large  roots.  He  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to 
grow  a  large  tonnage  of  small  root ;  a  single  lb.  per  square  foot 
would  give  20  tons  per  acre,  and  surely  it  was  possible  to  grow 
roots  averaging  1  lb.  each  over  an  acre.  Some  guidance  might 
be  obtained  from  what  was  done  in  Germany.  He  was  told  that 
in  France  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  sugar  as  it  was  manufac- 
tured, but  in  Germany  on  the  root  itself;  and  there  it  was 
found  advantageous  to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  root  which  ap- 
peared above  ground,  as  it  contained  less  sugar  tlian  the  por- 
tion beneath.  He  would  venture  to  recommend  to  gentlemen 
about  to  cultivate  mangold  or  sugar  beet,  to  depend  rather 
upon  transplanted  roots  than  on  sowing  seed;  that  they 
should  not  follow  the  practice  hitherto  generally  adopted  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  rows  upon  raised  drills,  which  were  after- 
wards levelled,  so  that  the  earth  was  taken  away,  and  the 
roots  were  more  exposed  than  they  would  naturally  be ;  but 
that  they  should  cultivate  seed  in  seed-heds,  and  transplant 


the  seedlings.  If  the  ground  was  cultivated  deeply,  well 
manured  in  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  put  in  in  May  with 
the  last  ploughing,  planting  them  at  intervals  of  15  inches  in 
very  narrow  rows  about  12  inches  wide,  they  would  set  s  plat 
which  would  grow  mostly  underground,  and  would  prob&Uj 
be  better  for  Mr.  Duncan's  purpose.  Having  a  plant  to  every 
square  foot  and  a-half,  if  they  averaged  one  and  a-half  pound 
per  root,  they  would  have  22  or  23  tons  per  acre  of  saull  won, 
and  therefore  of  good  quality,  which,  at  18s.  per  ton  ddmred, 
would  pay  very  well.  It  was  worth  any  man's  while  to  grot 
a  green  crop  for  which  he  got  £20  per  acre ;  and  if  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lavenham  adopted  a  proper  mode  of 
growing,  no  doubt  they  would  find  the  beetroot  crop  very 
profitable. 
Dr.  Voklcxek  begged  leave  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  is. 
ing  farm  yard  manure  in  the  autumn, no  manure  at  all  should 
used  if  they  wished  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  beetroot 
sugar  manufacturer.  He  knew  that  in  the  north  of  Germany 
it  was  made  a  condition  with  the  fanners  that  no  manure, 
1  either  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  used  with  the  root  crop, 
I  although  it  might  be  used  with  the  one  previous. 
|  The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Duncan  had  issued  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  offered  the  18s.  per  ton  for  the  roots ;  and  he 
!  permitted  the  application  of  manure  in  the  autumn  preceding 

the  sowing,  and  of  bonedust  in  the  spring. 
I      A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 
I      Mr.  Gibbs,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said,  ny 
,  own  impression  is  that  we  require  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
j  of  this  subject  before  it  would  be  safe  to  embark  in  it  to  w 
■  great  extent. 


CATTLE     DISEASES. 


Professor  Abji atage,  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College, 
gave  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  Veterinary 
Medicine,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month.    The  following  is  the  first  lecture : 

The  question  before  us  is  an  important  and  extended  one. 
At  no  period  within  the  memory  of  man  has  the  value  of  our 
home  stock  appeared  in  a  form  of  such  magnitude  as  at  the 
present.  Unuer  no  other  circumstances  have  we  had  greater 
cause  for  fear  and  disquietude  than  those  which  have  existed 
since  about  the  year  1842.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
free  introduction  of  foreign  animals  lias  been  the  means  of 
surrounding  our  flocks  and  herds  by  contagion,  and  their  se- 
curity menaced  by  risk  of  an  extreme  character.  It  is  true 
also  that  a  century  ago  the  British  Isles  were  visited  by  a 
similar  scourge  as  that  which  has  but  barely  left  us  at  the 

E resent;  bnt  it  is  to  be  remarked  that*  violent  and  rapid  as 
ave  been  its  effects,  they  are  incomparable  with  the  ravages 
which  have  taken  place  from  causes  of  a  more  constant  and 
insidious  nature.  We  are  not  without  reliable  authority  for 
this  statement,  as  the  papers  of  the  many  now  collapsed  cattle 
insurance  companies  would  certify.  Prior  to  the  period  I 
have  named— via.,  thirty  years  ago— the  cattle  of  Great  Bri- 
tain exhibited  a  total  immunity  from  mortality  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected,  excepting  so  far  as  the  outbreak  of  rinder- 
pest of  last  century,  and  the  death-rate  might  be  estimated 
with  tolerable  accuracy  at  from  l\  to  2*  per  cent  among 
cattle,  but  in  sheep  it  amounts  to  5, 10,  and  even  15  per  cent. 
Under  the  conditions  which  then  existed,  contagious  maladies 
were  not  present  as  the  causes  of  mortality,  nor  can  it  be  said 
as  a  rule  that  such  affections  among  cattle  and  sheep  arise 
spontaneously  in,  or  are  indigenous  to,  our  own  land.  We 
have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  this  met,  and  even  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  our  disbelief  have  had  but  little  effect  in  hastening 
the  conclusion.  Lamentable  as  were  the  losses,  equally  help- 
less have  we  been  to  avert  them.  All  that  hnman  skill  and 
science  could  suggest  or  practically  demonstrate  was  exerted 
in  vain  under  a  mistaken  form  of  administration,  and  to 
which  may  be  added  but  little  impulse  has  been  derived  for 
maintaining  an  immunity  so  earnestly  desired  for  the  future. 
I  have  stated  the  subject  of  cattle  diseases  is  an  important 
and  extended  one.  The  forms  in  which  mortality  is  induced 
among  our  domestic  animals  are  various,  and  open  up  a  wide 


field  for  investigation,  as  well  as  for  opportunities  for  aerc* 
ing  measures  of  a  conservative  character.  We  need  not  look 
for  wide-spread  plagues  as  the  only  means  of  decimating  onr 
flocks  and  herds ;  let  us  turn  to  our  system  of  feeding,  work- 
ing, and  housing,  together  with  the  neglect  and  uawarrruted 
officiousness  which  prevail  undeniably  in  many  quarter!,  «* 
we  may  obtain  sufficient  reason  to  contemplate  with  sad- 
ness rhc  principles  which  make  up  the  number  of  losses.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  the  constant  presence  of  the  causes  in  too 
many  instances  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  pernicious,  or.  it 
least,  as  a  necessary  evil.  Veterinary  surgeons  in  some  «> 
tricts  can  testify  that  the  bulk  of  their  cases  are  those  w 
arise  from  indigestion,  which  run  on  to  rupture  of  Mine  imp°-- 
tant  onran,  the  formation  of  calculi  within  the  intestines,  4s- 
betes  of  an  intractable  character,  and  probably  terminating  m 
farcy  or  elanders.  Farmers  are  fully  conversant  with  nnitf 
results  which  find  an  origin  in  the  cheap  and  inferior  bea&  « 
pea  straw,  musty  hay,  ana  supposed  economical  system  of  fee- 
ing their  horses  with  little  or  no  corn.  Among  cattle  the; 
endure  losses  from  engorged  or  ruptured  stomach,  &c,  »pwuc 
apoplexy,  black  quarter,  asthenic  hematuria,  parturient  disease* 
diarrhcea,  and  dysentery,  &c.,  he. ;  and  among  sheep,  ad- 
dition to  the  above  skin  and  parasitic  diseases.  The  I/*** 
brewers  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  plump  dray  now* 
from  rupture  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  &c ;  and  Scotch  pro- 
prietors suffer  no  less,  though  rather  differently,  from  thecon- 
tinued  use  of  boiled  and  unnatural  mixtures  of  food-  In  «* 
extensive  coalmines  of  Britain,  where  proper  attention"  ** 
permitted,  indigestion  and  its  attendant  states  entry  of  W 
valuable  lives ;  while  frequently  the  causes  are  looked  np»  * 
conditions  to  be  endured,  and  for  which  no  measure  will 
applicable,  but  useless  and  interferring  treatment.  From  - 
experiences  of  the  past  we  have  gleaned  important  trut^ 
The  cattle  plague,  during  two  years  from  its  wnroeaceBflKB 
1865,  swept  off  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  cattle, «« 
the  fact  has  become  so  startling  that  tlic  attention  has  sesrosy 
been  directed  to  the  risks  which  lie  beyond.  While  we  ta» 
been  congratulating  and  congratulated  upon  prompt,  encf 
tic,  and  efficient  action,  and  content  to  withdrawjhosf  p^ 
cautionary  restrictions,  as  promptly  and  determiaedly J» 
old  foe  resumed  his  defiant  attitude  in  our  midst  «J£ 
pneumonia  has  again  taken  its  place,  from  which  it  ha*  «*» 
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temporarily  banished,  and  waits  only  to  be  joined  by  the  mar- 
rain  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  order  to  renew  oar  experi- 
ences of  the  pre-rinderpest  period.  All  oar  domestic  animals, 
ovine,  bovine,  and  equine,  are  in  a  position  of  great  exposal e 
to  dread  contagion  and  death ;  and  monstrous  as  may  ap- 
pear the  losses  from  an  Asiatic  plague,  they  are  as  "  a  drop  m 
a  bucket"  compared  with  those  whose  ravages  are  unmolested, 
except  by  a  useless  and  interfering  kind  of  treatment,  and 
whose  indisputable  origin  upon  the  European  continent  is  too 
near  proximity  to  our  own  snores.  The  various  forms  of  disease 
to  which  our  cattle  are  subject,  I  propose  to  notice  under  three 
great  divisions,  viz.,  epizootic,  enzootic,  and  parasitic  affections, 
reserving  some  space  in  order  to  notice  the  probable  losses 
resulting  therefrom,  together  with  suitable  general  means  to 
be  employed  in  their  eradication  or  prevention. 

Upon  the  subject  of  epizootic  disorders  but  little  has 
been  written,  and  apart  from  special  centres  in  the  vete- 
rinary profession,  but  little  also  has  been  disseminated 
with  benefit.  When  Youatt  and  Blaine  first  undertook  to 
chronicle  the  diseases  incidental  to  our  cattle,  these  maladies 
were  unknown  here,  and  no  distinction  occurs  in  their  even 
now  nnsttperseded  works  between  those  affections  termed 
epizootic  and  enzootic.  Throughout  their  pages 
we  read  of  local  maladies  classed  under  the  nead 
"  epidemic,"  and  with  full  candour  one  writer  ex- 
presses his  inability  to  state  what  are  epidemic  and  which 
are  endemic.  At  this  time  nothing  more  could  be  expected. 
The  knowledge  of  plagues  was  confined  to  continental  countries, 
where  alone  they  raged  with  violence;  and,  therefore,  when  a 
local  disease  exhibited  the  tendency  to  affect  a  larger  number 
of  cattle  than  usual,  or  to  extend  its  operations  over  a  wider 
area,  it  was  rewarded  with  the  term  "  epidemic."  Information 
then  extant  was  faithfully  compiled,  but  it  is  inadequate  for 
guidance  under  the  aggravated  conditions  which  weigh  heavily 
upon  our  country  at  present.  By  the  term  "  epizootic,"  I  wish 
to  be  understood  those  diseases  which,  having  their  origin  in 
some  special  cause  and  locality,  when  removed  to  other  dis- 
tricts affect  animals  of  all  ages,  totally  apart  from  breed,  nature 
of  noil,  or  climate,  become  highly  contagious,  and  propagated 
only  thereby.  Such  disorders  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  indigenous  to  our  soil,  in  not  being  amenable  to  thera- 
peutic measures,  in  occupying  a  vast  area,  with  a  tolerably 
certain  tendency  to  prove  fatal  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
Such  diseases  are  the  cattle  plague,  rinderpest,  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever,  which  originates  in  the  Asiatic  steppes ;  the  lung 
complaints,  or  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  which  finds  a  sta- 
tion, in  Central  Europe,  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the 
murrain,  vesicular  epizootic,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pro- 
bably also  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  which  has  become  centralized 
in  Hungary  and  south-eastern  Europe,  where  it  is  indigenous ; 
lastly,  the  variola-ovina—  sheep-pox,  or  small-pox,  as  it  is 
variously  styled — which  first  arose  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is 
now  acclimatized  m  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Let  me  re- 
peat: Epizootic  diseases  are,  without  exception,  highly  conta- 
gious. In  the  country  where  they  are  spontaneously  developed 
they  are  characterized  by  a  mildness  which  cannot  be  known 
here,  but  when  introduced  to  regions  beyond,  appear  most  de- 
structive. In  all  cases  they  are  most  severe  when  they  break 
out  in  the  stock  of  a  fresh  district,  but  suffer  modification  and 
diminution  in  their  fatality  as  they  are  continued  in  that  dis- 
trict. If,  however,  the  virus  of  the  affection  is  renewed  by  the 
continued  introduction  of  infected  animals  among  native  crea- 
tures, eminently  susceptible,  violent  outbreaks  are  to  be  feared 
in  proportion  as  the  proceeding  is  tolerated.  Lastly,  epizootic 
diseases  are  emphatically  of  continental  origin.  They  travel 
from  the  east  where  they  are  bred,  towards  the  west,  and 
reach  us  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  cattle  importation.  Great 
misgivings  are  afloat  on  this  point,  and  to  which  we  may  trace 
the  paralyzing  influence  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
legislature  in  reference  to  the  late  visitation  of  cattle  plague. 
We  have,  however,  this  undoubted  fact  on  our  side,  and  which 
proves  our  assertion— viz.,  those  farms  and  homesteads,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  islands,  to  which  foreign  importations 
are  not  made,  are  always  free  from  diseases  of  an  epizootic 
character.  Open  up  a  free  communication  with  the  ports  on 
the  continent  from  which  are  exported  the  cattle  from  the 
east,  and  they  become  centres  of  contagion  in  common  with 
the  stations  which  have  been  formed  by  the  same  cause 
throughout  Britain.  I  now  purpose  bringing  before  you  in 
brief  detail  the  principal  features  which  characterize,  in  a 


special  manner,  those  disorders  comprised  in  the  term  epizootic, 
and  upon  which  we  have  need  to  exercise  a  great  amount  of 
vigilance. 

A.  The  Steppe  Disease— Human  Cattle-Plague— Contagious 
Typhoid  Fever  of  Cattle— Typhus  Contagious  Bourn.— If  I 
were  requested  to  furnish  an  example  of  a  most  rapidly- 
fatal  disease  among  cattle,  I  could,  without  hesitation,  name 
the  steppe  disease ;  nay,  further,  it  may  be  estimated  the  most 
fatal  which  has  been  observed,  and  in  consequence  has  been 
termed  "  rinderpest "  by  the  Germans.  It  is  a  highly  con- 
tagious fever,  attended  with  inflammation  and  specific  lesions 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  correspond  with  those  of 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever  of  man  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
In  consequence  of  an  impacted  condition  being  observed  in 
the  third  stomach  in  animals  which  succumb  to  this  affection, 
the  term  "  loserdurre  "  has  been  applied  by  older  writers,  and 
even  respected  by  celebrities  in  our  own  day.  But  this  con- 
dition is  not  peculiar  to  cattle-plague,  as  in  the  majority  of 
instances  in  cattle  where  disease  terminates  fatally  distension 
of  the  omasum  by  collections  of  dry,  solid  food  is  invariably 

S resent.  Symptoms  of  (he  Disease.— A  period  of  incubation, 
uring  which  no  appreciable  signs  of  disorder  are  manifest, 
always  precedes  this,  in  common  with  all  epizootic  affections. 
It  may  vary  from  four  to  fourteen  days,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  terminate  as  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  contact  with 
diseased  animals.  We  understand  by  the  period  of  incubation 
that  time  which  elapses  between  actual  contact  with  infected 
cattle  and  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  which  denote 
the  disease.  It  is  that  period  in  which  the  virus  of  the  affec- 
tion, being  introduced  within  the  system,  multiplies  and  ac- 
cumulates that  power  and  malignancy  only  to  be  observed  in 
contagious  maladies.  It  is  a  period,  too,  during  which  an  in- 
conceivable mischief  is  executed  without  indication,  and  baffles 
all  skill  to  recognize.  It  is  a  period  also  when  the  fate  of  all 
animals  in  near  proximity  is  almost  certain  to  be  doomed,  and 
among  which  it  soon  spreads  with  alarming  rapidity.  Dulness 
and  prostration  of  strength,  a  husky  cough,  and  slightly  star- 
ing coat  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms ;  and  usually  a 
shivering  fit  may  be  observed.  But  a  brief  period  exists  be- 
tween these  and  the  appearance  of  high  fever,  accompanied 
by  catarrhal  symptoms.  The  mucous  membranes  are  the  seat 
of  the  affection,  from  which  purulent  discharges  flow  most 
copiously.  Abdominal  pains  succeed  each  other  rapidly  or  are 
sometimes  tolerably  persistent;  nervous  twitchings  over  the 
body  are  to  be  observed ;  the  strength  rapidly  declines ;  the 
skin  is  apt  to  become  detached  from  subjacent  tissues,  and  the 
spaces  being  occupied  by  air  (emphysema),  as  a  result  of  de- 
composition, form  large  tumours  over  the  body — especially  tho 
back— and  give  rise  to  a  crackling  sound  when  the  hand  is 
passed  over  them.  Violent  diarrhosa  succeeds  an  apparently 
existing  constipation,  by  which  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted 
and  complete  dissolution  accelerated.  Indeed,  such  is  the  pro- 
gress of  this  affection  that,  in  animals  which  die  under  its  in- 
fluence, putrefaction  may  be  almost  said  to  precede  the  depar- 
ture of  life.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are  characteristic. 
The  general  evidence  of  emaciation  is  present  in  all  the  tissues, 
which  are  wasted ;  foetid  accumulations  of  gas  are  liberated  when 
the  abdomen  is  opened  or  intestines  punctured,  and  the  same 
are  present  between  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  usual 
lining  membranes  of  cavaties;  large  spots  of  extravasated 
blood  (ecchymoeis)  occur  over  various  parts  of  the  intestines, 
urinary  and  generative  organs.  The  third  stomach  is  usually 
impacted  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  put  upon  digestion,  and 
the  organ  is  frequently  very  much  distended.  The  fourth 
stomach  and  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  active  inflamma- 
tion; and  beneath  their  lining  mucous  membrane  profuse 
exudation  of  plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out,  which  eventually 
forms  the  points  around  which  ulceration  commences.  In  a 
few  cases  I  have  seen  ulceration  attack  the  leaves  of  the 
omasum  (third  stomach) ;  but  these  lesions  are  common  to 
several  local  affections,  and  not  always  present  in  cattle-plague. 
Beneath  the  lining  membrane  also  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs  patches  of  ecchymoeis  are  found,  which  are 
further  indications  of  the  state  of  blood-poison  existing. 

Treatment.— The  most  disappointing  results  occur  from  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  The  condition  in  wliich  animals 
are  found,  even  before  the  symptoms  announce  the  crisis  of 
the  disease,  clearly  demonstrates  the  rapid  destruction  of 
vitality  which  has  ulready  taken  place.  All  curative  measures 
are  entirely  useless;  and  those  animals  which  recover  after 
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inch  have  been  adopted  lire  to  display  an  exceptional  con- 
stitution, whose  preservation  could  not  be  ensured  hy  any  ope- 
rations but  those  presided  orer  by  Nature  herself.  In  those 
countries  where  the  disease  originates  spontaneously,  and 
others  adjoining?,  all  and  every  conceivable  measure  has  been 
put  into  execution  in  order,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  losses 
by  treatment ;  but  even  there,  where  mildness  is  its  character, 
and  fatality  considerably  less,  the  proceeding  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  hope  of  success  denved  only  through  a  system 
of  government  surveillance.  Years  before  the  plague  ever 
visited  our  shores,  continental  countries  had  been  known  to 
suffer  from  periodical  invasions  by  this  fell  disease.  For  up- 
wards of  fourteen  hundred  years  the  history  of  its  ravages  are 
before  us ;  and  scarcely  a  nation  upon  the  European  continent 
exists  but  which  has  to  lament  the  movement  of  armies 
through  their  territories,  who  carried  plague  stricken  ani- 
mals, as  beasts  of  burden,  on  their  marches.  Prom  the  days 
of  Theodosius  and  Charlemagne  to  the  present  vast  havoc  has 
been  endured.  It  has  decimated  Ilnria,  Northern  Italy. 
France,  and  Belgium,  and,  when  banished  therefrom,  found 
means  whereby  it  could  spread  towards  Hungary,  to  commit 
further  destruction ;  and  tnus  it  went  on,  following,  like  grim 
Death,  in  the  wake  of  revolutionary  armies  for  four  hundred 
years,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  1234.  Indefinite  records  (ail 
to  give  accounts  of  more  than  one  serious  outbreak  between 
that  period  and  1625.  It  then  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  extended  along  the  banks  oi  the  Fo,  entered  Padua  and 
Venice.  From  1709  to  1717  it  again  raged  with  violence. 
Tartary,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Bessarabaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Upper  Italy,  France,  Hungary,  Germany,  Switzerland,  were 
invaded;  and  from  thence  it  spread  northwards  to  Silesia 
and  the  Baltic.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  70,000  cattle 
perished;  many  thousands  in  Silesia.  In  Holland  alone  not 
less  than  200,000  fell  victims;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1,500,000  animals  were  sacrificea.  In  1713 
it  found  its  way  to  England,  but  was  arrested  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  by  the 
slaughter  of  6,000  cattle.  From  1713  to  1730  it  was  charac- 
terised by  periodical  outbreaks  here  and  there.  By  the  wars 
of  the  period  it  was  again  roused  into  activity,  and  rapidly 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  Hungary.  Bohemia, 
and  Germany  being  laid  almost  waste.  In  1745  Holland  was 
again  almost  decimated,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  England, 
and  for  twelve  years  continued  to  devastate  our  herds.  In  the 
third  year,  80,000  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  double  that 
number  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease.  In  the  fourth 
year  they  were  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  7,000  per  month,  in 
order  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  Nottmgliamshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire, during  1747,  40,000  cattle  died,  while  Cheshire 
lost  30,000  in  six  months  of  that  year.  For  thirty  years  it 
continued  to  hang  over  Europe ;  and  it  is  computed  that  up- 
wards of  3,000,000  of  cattle  perished.  In  1770  Holland 
again  lost  a  great  number  of  cattle  from  the  plague,  no  less 
than  375,441  being  sacrificed.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to 
Picardy,  and  destroyed  11,000,  and  returned  again  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  Holland  in  1773,  and  devastated  also  Flanders, 
Picardy,  and  neighbouring  countries.  It  followed  the  army  ef 
Napoleon  into  Italy ;  and  during  the  years  1793, 1794, 1795, 
from  three  to  four  millions  of  cattle  perished  in  Piedmont. 
It  was  carried  to  the  Rhine  provinces,  thence  to  Switzerland 
in  1790,  and  found  its  way  back  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris ; 
not  less  than  12,000,000  frs.,  representing  the  value  of  130,000 
animals  which  died  in  France,  while  11,047  were  sacrificed  in 
the  Rhine  provinces.  From  1792  to  1815  wars  with  Russia 
and  other  countries  were  constant,  and.  the  pestilence  again  ap- 
peared, Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Silesia,  and  France  being  again  sufferers.  In  1827  the  Russo- 
Turkish  wars  were  the  cause  of  another  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Podolia,  Volhynia. 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  In  1830  it  appeared 
in  Illiria,  being  conveyed  from  Austria.  In  1843  it  was  con* 
veyed  to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  300,000  head  of  cattle  dying  there- 
from. In  1843  it  broke  out  again,  when  35,000  died  j  and 
upon  a  third  invasion,  15,000  died,  or  in  all  350,000  cattle 
were  destroyed.  In  1844  the  countries  bordering  upon  Russia 
were  threatened ;  and  in  1850  Austria  was  invaded  for  the 
ninth  time  within  the  present  century.  During  1852  and  1853 
it  was  principally  confined  to  Russia,  where  great  losses  oc- 
curred. In  1854  it  spread  over  a  vast  area  of  European  territory, 
Austria,  Poland;  and  Germany  again  suffering  greatly.    We 


next  hear  of  it  as  affecting  the  cattle  of  our  armies  darini  the 
Crimean  campaign,  and  also  of  it  passing  again  to  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.    Our  next  experience  ocean  at  our  own 
doors  during  1865.  '66,  and  '67,  but  I  need  not  write  iti  his- 
tory ;  that  is  already  compiled  in  forms  of  an  mdehble  chsne* 
ter,  and  will  only  be  read  with  interest  by  a  succeeding  pen- 
tion.    From  England  it  was  conveyed  to  Holland  and  France,     i 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  stringent  measures  have  been     | 
exercised,  practices  of  a  surreptitious  character  have  been  the 
means  of  prolonging  its  visitation,  and  disseminating  the  nl 
influences  of  contagion  to  various  parts  of  the  Continent 
Ample  must  have  been  the  opportunities,  during  fourteen  has-     j 
dred  vears,  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  remedial  measures ;  and 
it  is  but  a  duty  to  acknowledge,  up  to  this  time  thev  hare  been 
of  no  avail.     My  intercourse  with  the  members  of  my  profes- 
sion has  brought  me  into  conversation  with  the  eminent  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  but  one  opinion  per- 
vades the  minds  of  each.    That  is  the  result  of  long  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  the  home  of   the  plsgoe— on 
the  spot  of  its  birth.    The  remedy  for  thitt  at  weU  at  alt  other 
epizootic  affections,  it  not  to  be  found  in  medicine,  but  «  no- 
turet  which  thaU  enable  ut  to  attune  the  def entire  pout** 
during  an  unrestricted  free  trade,  which  the  condiitw  c*i 
reouirenentt  of  our  country  demand.    My  personal  experience 
extends  to  the  late  outbreak  when  it  occurred  in  the metropob 
of  England,  and  my  investigations  were  also  continued  taron*> 
out  various  parts  of  the  southern  and  midland  conate. 
Throughout,  and  in  every  case,  the  disease  gave  unmistahbk 
evidences  of  its  only  mode  of  propagation  being  that  of  conta- 
gion.   It  has  occurred  in  more  instances  than  one  that  the 
origin  has  remained  unexplained  for  some  time!;  but  the  evi- 
dences we  possess  of  the  subtlety  of  the  poison  leave  no  tot: 
as  to  the  ready  communicabiuty  by  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons, hay,  straw,  manure  offal ;  animals,  such  as  dogs,  aw 
even  rats  and  mice  in  drains,  probably  also  flies,  during  the 
hot  seasons,  and  even  by  atmospheric  air.  Such  disorders,  too, 
call  for  measures  in  advance  of  their  observed  effects,  and  tie 
preservation  of  our  home  stock  will  depend  upon  the  .display 
of  sound  judgment,  which  can  result  only  from  a  scientific  eft- 
mate  of  their  origin,  effects,  and  mode  of  propagation.  To 
attempt  a  cure  is  to  put  a  firebrand  through  the  corn,  and  U 
the  flames  of  contagion,  which  only  die  out  with  the  last  spark 
of  animal  life.    I  have  purposely  extended  my  remarks  uwi 
the  nature  of  the  cattle  plague  in  order  that  a  better  up- 
standing may  be  conveyed  regarding  other  similar  affects©* 
which  are  to  be  adduced,  and  which  will,  in  conseqoence,  a 
treated  briefly.    We  now  turn  to 

B.  —  Pleuro -pneumonia  of  CaitU.  —  Thia  malady  to 
been  variously  termed  the  lung  complaint,  lung  aw**- 
lung  plague,  epidemic,  new  disease,  &c\.  in  various  parts  el 
Britain.  It  is  called  "  Lungensenche**  by  the  Gernaw, 
and  bv  the  Italians  "  Polmonea  dei  Bovini."  lake  n  Ku&r- 
pest,'  it  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  peculiar  to  the  oitnte, 
exhibiting  no  preference  for  the  breeds  or  age  of  cattle,  natnrc 
of  soil,  climate,  season,  &c.  By  some  writers  it  has  been  esti- 
mated a  malignant  fever,  whose  local  manifestations  are  eites- 
sive  exudations  of  an  inflammatory  character,  confined  to  ^ 
lungs  and  cavities  adjoining  those  organs,  neuro-pneumow 
occurs  in  two  forms— an  apparent,  in  which  serious  evwenefs 
of  constitutional  disturbance  take  place,  and  the  Uk**  * 
which  great  difficulty  frequently  occurs*  in  diagnosis  dana> 
early  stages  of  the  complaint,  especially  when  lesions  are  toi» 
to  have  advanced  considerably,  rendering  life  a  paradox.     ^ 

Period  of  incubation.— As  in  other  contagious  affecuow,  v 
have  in  this  an  incubative  stage  which  may  vary  from  fi«  «' 
six  weeks ;  but,  as  a  rule,  about  40  daycare  admitted  to  be  it* 
period  which  elapses  before  the  local  symptoms  are  inanrfw. 
and  which  has  been  found  in  practice  reliable  data.  l«£ 
returning  from  fairs,  or  from  localities  where  the  a^aeJ*t^ 
vails,  have  been  known  to  show  symptoms  at  about  the  us* 
first  named:  and  it  has  become  a  setOed  act  that  dnnag.^ 
first  six  weeks  of  the  cow  in  an  infected  town  dairyu  the  ^ 
during  which  the  functions  of  health  only  are  executed,  a 
tempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  a  period  of  jx  n^T 
might  elapse  before  contagion  is  developed.  'Soch,  WJfrju 
not  possible,  and  the  only  reasonable  inference  is  tt»  j" 
animals  so  affected  must  have  been  exposed  to  some  coaup* 
which  had  escaped  observation.  . 

How  to  detect  the  ditease.— In  order  to  detect  the  aft**". 
aeonsideiiMea^uajntBicew^ 
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is  requisite,  together  with  frequent  observation,  and,  added  to 
this,  no  investigation  can  be  complete  without  exercising  a 
knowledge  of  auscultation,  t\  *,  a  study  and  comparison  of  the 
various  sounds  which  take  place  during  respiration.  This  is 
ordinarily  effected  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
and  is  greatly  assisted  by  adopting  percussion,  or  the  means  of 
eliciting  sounds  by  tapping  the  sides  with  the  knuckles  or  some 
special  instrument.  These  means  have  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  numerous  instances,  whereby  otherwise  unsuspected 
animals  have  been  singled  out  and  removed,  and  the  remaining 
animals  preserved.  As  a  rule,  pleuro-pneumonia  is  understood 
to  attack  animals  but  once  during  their  lifetime.  Some,  how- 
ever, assert  the  contrary,  and  point  to  secondary  attacks,  wliich, 
if  investigated,  would  doubtless  turn  out  to  be  a  relapse  of  the 
f  nner.  It  is  not  unusual  for  only  part  of  the  lung  to  be 
affected  in  many  cases.  The  affection  is  limited  to  a  certain 
area,  and  to  all  appearance  the  creature  makes  progress  to- 
wards convalescence ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue which  had  been  separated  by  a  cystor  capsule,  which  cir- 
cumscribed tbe  diseased  portions,  now  becomes  involved  and 
goes  through  similar  changes.  It  is  thus  that  animals,  which 
had  to  all  appearance  recovered,  within  a  few  weeks  are  again 
prostrate  under  the  accumulation  of  symptoms  which  charac- 
terized the  former  attack,  and  in  reality  not  having  recovered 
therefrom.  Under  usual  conditions  the  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia are  readily  interpreted  by  the  dairyman ;  but,  at 
this  stage  the  mischief  is  accomplished  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  The  animal  has  entered  almost  the  last  stage,  and 
dies  partly  from  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  the  lungs  be- 
coming impervious,  or  a  species  of  drowning  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  vast  quantities  of  water  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
and  membrane  surrounding  the  heart. 

Treatment*— As  far  as  veterinary  knowledge  extends,  there 
are  no  means  of  a  therapeutic  character  which  are  available 
for  care.  I  have  known  good  to  be  accomplished  in  certain 
instances,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  nothing  but  careful 
domestic  attention  had  been  bestowed,  as  much  benefit  would 
have  resulted.  All  compounds  of  medicine  are  but  so  much 
wasted,  and  money  thrown  away ;  and  in  all  cases  nearly  the 
information  which  has  been  derived  from  treatment  is  that  of 
signal  failure  to  control  or  modify  the  disease.  Acting  upon 
the  knowledge  that  the  disease  makes  but  one  attack  during 
the  lifetime  of  an  animal,  it  has  become  the  practice  in  some 
establishments  to  adopt  inoculation.  In  Glasgow,  Mr.  Havie, 
who  keeps  usually  from  1,300  to  1,500  animals,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  young  stock  and  at  once  inoculating 
them,  or  more  usually  placing  them  among  cattle  suffering 
from  the  disease.  At  the  best,  it  is  a  very  circuitous  mode  of 
obtaining  immunity,  and  a  proprietor  should  at  least  possess 
unlimited  resources  at  his  banker's.  Although  we  admit  the 
reduction  in  severity  which  marks  the  disease  after  having 
continued  some  time,  the  modification  or  mildness  thus  in- 
duced may  be  found  at  the  end  to  represent  loss  of  fortune, 
and  inevitable  ruin  in  many  instances. 

The  contagion*  nature  of  pleuro-pneumonia  u  a  fad 
admitting  of  no  doubt  whatever.— Wherever  the  movement 
of  cattle  has  taken  place  towards  other  countries,  thither  has 
pleuro-pneumonia  been  conveyed  in  all  its  severity.  Large 
tracts  of  land,  of  mountain,  plain,  or  valley,  exist  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  as  also  Asia  and  Africa,  which  afford  the 
means  of  livelihood  to  thousands  of  peasants,  by  breeding  and 
rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  These  at  certain  periods  are  collected, 
and  as  the  jrreat  demand  occurs  westward  of  thetr  homes,  they 
are  driven  in  that  direction.  These  demands  have  also  in- 
creased in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population  upon  the  whole 
of  the  European  continent.  The  requirements  or  revolutionary 
so  nave 


also  nave  rendered  the  use  of  cattle,  both  as  animal 
food  and  beasts  of  burden,  an  indispensable  item ;  and  when 
peace  followed  war,  the  tide  of  industry  was  turned  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Holland  to  the  manufacture  of  starch,  sugar, 
and  spirits,  which  opened  up  a  demand  for  cattle  to  consume 
the  refuse  grain,  which  demand  has  also  continued  by  the  ex- 
tension of  these  trades.  It  has  been  stated  by  continental 
writers  that  pleuro-pneumonia  appears  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  Jura,  together  with  the  uplands  of  Silesia,  Suabia,  and 
Ilesse,  distinctly  as  an  enzootic  disorder  j.  but  move  it  hence, 
and  it  becomes  the  insidious  thing  we  observe  it  to  be.  It  is 
never  absent  from  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  very  common  in 
Germany  and  the  Bavarian  States,  and  exists  only  to  a  slight 
extent  in  Austria,    This  matters  but  little  to  us  atthe  present; 


but  originate  where  it  may,  we  find  certain  localities  where 
the  affection  finds  a  station.  The  constant  accession  of  fresh 
animals  favours  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  their 
constant  removal  determines  its  dissemination  to  all  parts  to 
which  they  go.  Until  the  year  1842  England  was  free  from 
the  scourge.  At  that  time  pleuro-pneumonia  was  raging  with 
violence  in  Frietland;  and  as  our  trade  with  Holland  was  rapidly 
increasing,  British  ports  were  at  once  thrown  open  to  foreign 
stock,  and  at  the  same  time  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  has  not 
yet  been  extinguished.  Oar  towns,  where  large  markets  are 
held,  are  the  centres  from  which  the  malady  is  propagated. 
Town  dairies  and  cattle  dealers'  farms  are  also  fruitful  sources, 
and  from  which  we  have  no  hope  of  escape,  under  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs.  Pleuro-pneumonia  does  not  resemble  cattle 
plague  in  its  mode  of  attack ;  it  is  insidious,  and  steals  among 
a  number  of  cattle,  escapiog  observation,  and  defying  all  at- 
tempt at  detection.  The  period  of  incubation  being  of  greater 
duration,  is  also  a  most  lavourable  principle  to  its  murderous 
attack.  Animals  live  on,  but  as  they  do  so,  and  probably  even 
while  they  exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  health,  may  give  out 
the  seeds  of  poison  to  others  around.  It  is  thus  with  the 
short  lives  of  animals,  and  tbe  constant  purchases  which  are 
effected  in  our  markets,  that  contagion  is  kept  rife,  the  ma- 
ture virus  of  the  affection  being  regularly  introduced  from 
abroad,  particularly  by  those  from  Holland.  While  the  conti- 
nent is  charged  with  it,  and  our  ports,'  are  open,  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  to  avoid  the  consequences.  A  rapid  traffic  in 
cattle,  which  our  country  demands,  also  proves  an  obstacle  to 
its  extinction ;  and  summary  measures,  which  might  be  in 
other  diseases  available,  prove  no  harries  to  its  wholesale  distri- 
bution. I  have  now  to  oirectvour  attention  to  the  third,  and 
by  no  means  less  important  affection  included  under  the  term 
epizootic,  vis.  :— 

C.  —  Aphtha,  —  Various  appellations  have  been  given 
to  this  affection  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  known  by  the  name  "murrain."  In  England, 
when  it  first  appeared,  "epidemic"  was  applied  to  it. 
Generally  it  is  known  as  the  "foot  and  mouth  disease," 
"blisters,"  &c.  It  is  the  Eczema  Enizootica  of  Professor 
Simouds.  In  the  home  of  its  birth  it  appears  as  an 
aphthous  eruption  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  feet  of  cattle, 
sheep,  piw,  goats,  horses,  and  even  wild  animals;  while 
the  females  of  the  different  species  also  suffer  from  im- 
plication of  the  teats  and  udder.  In  Britain,  however,  it  has 
rarely  been  observed  in  other  animals  than  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Some  years  ago  I  observed  a  mild  attack  in  a  horse 
which  stood  in  the  byre  of  a  town  dairy,  where  cattle  had  suf- 
fered from  the  affection.  Actseon,  a  writer  in  the  Veterinary 
Review,  vol.  iii.,  p.  329,  also  records  several  cases  which  oc- 
curred among  horses  under  his  cure.  Other  cases  have  also 
been  recorded,  but  I  have  no  distinct  references  of  them. 
Aphtha  is  usually  characterized  by  mild  febrile  symptoms, 
which,  being  highly  contagious,  is  propagated  with  remarkable 
rapidity  and  exactness.  This  feature  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  liave  experienced  its  effects.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
communicated  to  man,  two  cases  of  which  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hislop,  F.R.C.S.E.,  of  Houston,  Renfrew, 
shire,  as  a  result  of  direct  inoculcation  from  diseased  cattle, 
stances  in  which  the  communicability  of  murrain  to  man  is 
undoubted.  Regarding  its  capability  of  being  transmitted  by 
the  use)  of  milk  from  diseased  cattle,  Mr.  R.  H.  Watson, 
Coldstream,  Berwickshire,  and  Dr.  Balfour,  Edinburgh,  also 
adduce  positive  proofs.  Numerous  instances  have  also  come 
under  my  own  observation  where  pigs  and  calves  have  suffered 
from  the  consumption  of  mUk  from  afiected  animals ;  and  my 
friend,  Charles  Hunting,  found,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
malady  in  1862,  that  even  fowls  in  the  farm-yards  suffered. 
The. poison  of  aphtha  is  transmitted  with  remarkable  facility. 
Cattle  returning  from  markets  carry  it  to  the  byres  of  dairy- 
men, farmers,  and  cattle-dealers  j  and  I  have  known  outbreaks 
to  occur  among  animals  which  have  been  tied  np  to  fatten  for 
some  weeks,  and  previously  taken  direct  from  the  farmer's 
hands,  when  we  had  direct  evidence  that  the  incubative  stage 
was  past  long  before,  and  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned 
than  the  passage  of  cattle  occasionally  along  a  contiguous  bve- 
road,  and  in  trucks  over  a  main  line  of  railway  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Butchers  who  v'sit  cattle  frequently  with 
the  view  to  purchase,  farm  men  visiting  healthy  farms, 
after  leaving  others  where  affected  animals  are  kept,  dairy, 
maids    milking  healthy    and   unhealthy    animals    simul* 
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taneouely,  cartage  of  green  food,  hay,  and  fodder 
generally,  manure,  &c,  have  all  been  known  to  con- 
vey the  disease.  Pastures  also  upon  which  diseased 
animals  have  been  turned,  and  railway  tracks  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  after  exposure  in  public  markets,  are 
amongst  most  fruitful  causes.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  very  short,  varying  from  twenty-four  hoars  to  three  or  four 
days ;  and  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  shivering  fit,  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  vesicles  upon  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  between  the  digits,  and  upon  the 
teats  of  female  animals.  Copious  discharge  of  saliva,  with 
fluid  from  the  ruptured  vehicles,  takes  place  from  the  mouth ;  and 
these,  together  with  the  fluid  discharged  from  vesicles  in  other 
parts  being  pregnant  with  the  animal  poison,  prove  fruitful  and 
permanent  sources  of  propagating  the  malady.  Although  not 
estimated  a  fatal  disease,  nevertheless  we  witness  numerous  in- 
stances when  death  terminates  the  attack,  which  are  due,  of 
course,  to  complications  in  which  vital  organs  are  affected. 
Milch  cows  and  pregnant  animals  abort :  sheep  and  pigs  suffer 
heavily ;  and  although  conditions  are  arrested,  and  death  de- 
prived of  its  victims,  the  losses  which  are  sustained  by  murrain 
are  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  frequently  proves  a  precursor 
to  other  diseases ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  stock  of  cattle 
which  have  recently  been  purchased,  the  owner  may  congratu- 
late himself,  after  partially  recovering  from  murrain,  he  does 
not  lose  it  by  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  numerous  instances, 
during  18G5  and  '66,  the  cattle-plague  was  preceded  by  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  not  only  aggravated  existing 
conditions,  but  masked  the  progress  of  the  plague,  and  delayed 
the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  which  might  have  arrested 
the  scourge.  Aphtha  usually  attacks  animals  but  once  in  their 
lifetime ;  out  cases  of  repeated  attacks  are  not  unfrequent ; 
and,  upon  this  account,  farmers  and  others  have  resorted  to 
inoculation,  the  propriety  of  which  is  still  questionable.  The 
history  of  the  disease  dates  as  far  back  as  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  authentic  records  have  not  reached  us  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  which  denotes  accurate  observation,  since 
that  time  the  ordinary  movements  of  cattle  from  east  to  west, 
induced  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  already  named, 
have  conveyed  the  disease  from  one  dominion  to  another  upon 
the  continent ;  and  each  has  suffered  in  its  turn,  not  once,  nut 
repeatedly,  and  from  which  all  but  Holland  and  Britain  have 
profited  by  the  experience  thus  dearly  paid  for.  The  earliest 
records  we  have  of  its  importation  to  Britain  are  in  1830, 
when  it  plunged  the  three  kingdoms  into  dismay  by  the 
rapidity  or  its  propagation  from  town  to  town;  and,  since  that 
time,  we  have  experienced  repeated  visitations,  exhibiting 
different  degrees  of  malignancy  and  fatality,  particularly  during 
the  years  1852-4-5,  '62  and  64— that  of  1862  being  probably 
the  most  remarkable.    I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of 

Z>.  —  Small- pox  i»  Sheep.  —  This  affection  was  not 
seen  by  our  veterinary  surgeons  in  Britain  before  the 
year  1847,  when  it  was  imported  from  the  coast  of  Den- 
mark, or  from  Hamburg,  probably  also  from  Spain,  and 
led  to  outbreaks  at  Datchett,  near  Windsor;  at  Wood- 
hall,  near  Pinner;  and  Kingsbury,  Middlesex.  Annu- 
ally, extensive  outbreaks  occur  upon  the  Continent,  which 
arc  more  or  less  aggravated  by  the  trade  carried  on,  and 
calls  for  extensive  movements  of  sheep  towards  the  ports  of 
embarkation.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  probably  suffer 
most.  Greece  is  seldom  free,  and  Germany,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony  have  but  occasionally  suffered,  while  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  particularly  France,  in  consequence  of  the  large  im- 
portations annually  made,  have  become  powerful  centres  of  the 
malady.  In  Prussia  it  is  said  to  be  stationary,  and  travelling 
westwards  to  Holland,  we  have  received  it  from  thence,  u 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  extent  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  France, 
while  in  England  the  mortality  amounted  to  50  per  cent. ;  and 
this  may  be  looked  for  under  the  conditions  which  characterise 
these  epizootic  affections  when  removed  from  their  native  soil. 
We  have  but  imperfect  records  in  reference  to  this  affection, 
but  from  what  has  transpired  we  may  not  be  unreasonable  in 
believing  that  small-pox  had  visited  England.  Since  1567, 
when  the  first  accounts  were  written,  outbreaks  of  more  or  less 
intensity  have  occurred  over  the  continent,  from  which  scarcely 
a  nation  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  suffered.  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  had  cause  for  regret  that  Africa  offered  such 
such  facilities,  by  its  dose  proximity,  and  that  affected 
sheep  had  crossed  thence  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Small- 
pox is  perpetuated  \n  tome  countries  by  the  practice  of  inocu- 


lation, which  is  conducted  yearly,  in  oraer  to  lessen  the  severitr 
ot  the  disease  in  the  locality.    It  is  by  animals  leaving  these 
flocks  so  treated  that  disease  is  distributed.  Sheep-pox  is  knows 
by  various  appellations.     It  technical  langurge  it  n  tensed 
"  variola  ovina,"  and  "  small-nox"  in  the  vernacular.*  It  "w 
a  malignant  and  specific  variolous  fever  peculiar  to  the  sheep, 
and  occurring  but  once  usually  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ink 
vidnal.    It  is  rarely  communicated  to  other  animals,  hut  what 
it  does  occur  it  is  marked  by  mildness  and  evanescence.  Sheep- 
pox  spreads  rapidly  by  contagion  and  infection ;  and  from  fre- 
quent observations,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  health;  flock  :i 
not  secure  from  its  attack  if  not  beyond  a  distance  of  50J 
yards  from  affected  animals,    like  the  poison  of  cattle  plqv, 
it  may  be  conveyed  in  the  clothes  of  persons,  fodder,  by  the 
skins  of  animals,  in  hair,  wool ;  dogs,  game,  and  vermis  gene- 
rally may  become  carriers  of  contagion.    In  pastures,  stobb, 
and  railway-trucks — in    fact,  wherever   diseased  sheep  w 
allowed  to  go— the  virus  is  left  behind  and  commaoictted  to 
all  of  the  same  species  which  follow.    Where  it  is  the  practice 
to  house  the  sheep  a  heavy  mortality  occurs,  which  increase* 
to  an  alarming  extent  where  over-crowding  takes  place.  It  , 
spreads  rapidly  in  a  flock,  and  few  escape;  while  the  msj* 
portion  die  under  these  conditions,  which  are  eonsidenblj 
modified  when  the  animals  are  allowed  their  liberty,  by  wkM 
actual  contact  is  lessened.     Sheep-pox  is  characterised  by  i 
period  of  incubation,  which  may  vary  from  a  week  tot  fort- 
night ;  during  this  there  are  no  signs  of  disturbance,  and  the 
animal  conies  under  the  head  of  "  infected."    Certsis  audi- 
tions tend  to  modify  this  incubative  stege  and  delay  the  awev- 
ance  of  symptoms.   When  the  disease  is  induced  by  inccskiw, 
the  earliest  manifestations  may  occur  by  the  third  or  foorth  to, 
but  may  be  delayed  to  the  end  of  some  weeks.    Hot  weatker 
and   confinement  to  close  and  warm  situations  emiaca^ 
favour     their     development ;     but     cold,    exposure,  sm- 
other conditions  conducing  towards  a  healthy  tone  of  s>4en 
will  retard  them,  and  delay  appearance  until  the  fifteen!*  or 
even  twenty-fourth  day.    The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  Ill- 
ness, succeeded  by  febrile  states ;  this  is  the  period  of  iensios. 
The  skin,  particularly  those  but  slightly  covered  with  wool 
exhibits  "  a  flea-bitten  appearance,"  each  spot  becoming  ncn 
inflamed  and  enlarged,  and  forming  what  is  called  s  papab 
This  is  the  eruptive  stage.    The  papokc  become  elevated  mi 
transparent  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day ;  are  filled  witt 
a  clear  liquid,  which  speedily  becomes  turbid,  deaotiu » 
change  from  the  papular  to  the  pustular  stage.    Thesweu* 
is  white  in  colour  at  first,  but  with  the  changes  just  notion 
assumes  a  yellow,  opaque  appearance,  and  the  sarnmnto 
parts  are  pale.    Shortly  the  elevation  becomes  more  dift* 
and  the  pustule  dries  up,  over  which  a  scab  is  formed,  »&», 
when  it  falls  off,  exposes  a  depression  in  the  skin.  The  on* 
stitutional  symptoms  run  very  high  at  times,  in  accordance  wto 
the  amount  of  eruption  which  takes  place.    In  these  eases  the 
papulae  are  very  abundant,  and  unite — a  condition  which  a 
termed  "  confluent."    The  eyes  discharge  a  purulent  seerrtw. 
they  are  bloodshot,  and  intense  thirst  tortures  the  poor  cr* 
ture.    The  breathing  becomes  quick,  discharge  also  flows  m 
the  nostrils,  the  mucous  membranes  assume  a  bine  appears**, 
breath  becomes  foetid,  and,  with  the  cutaneous  exhalations. « 
unbearable.    These  symptoms  suffer  modification  or  sxfW1* 
tion,  and  the  animal  uies  about  the  eighth  day  after  the  erec- 
tions appear,  bnt  before  the  formation  of  lymph  has  tax* 
place.    It  may,  however,  occur  earlier  or  later ;  and  miM I  esse 
which  are  limited  to  alight  fever  and  rapid  tiaasitioa  * 
changes,  may  exhibit  approaching  convalescence  ia  ife* 
days;  other  cases  are  delayed  for  a  month.    Irregak' fam* 
are  observed,  such  as  the  non-appearance  of  erunoos.  T* 
fever  is  intense,  strength  gone,  internal  swellings  take  pbre,  w 
profuse  diarrhoea  carries  off  the  animal.    The  maooas  ■»• 
cranes  become  the  seat  of  the  eruption, especially  those" :» 
respiratory  and  digestive  organs,  when  imminent  danger  of* 
focation  is  manifest.    The  animal  breathes  through  the  moatb, 
and  the  tongue  is  protruded.    Sometimes  disease  si W«  j» 
joints,  and  the  hoofs  slough  off,  and  the  healing  of  woandi  ** 
comes  difficult  if  the  scabs  are  too  precipitately  removed.  » 


*  It  is  the  schafpocken,  schafpodtenseuche,  and  x*"^' 
tern  of  the  Germans.  In  France  it  is  known  em'ety  «»* 
veau  or  davelee,  but  rugeole  and  picotte  are  terms  as*  •> 
ployed  to  denote  sheep-pox.  In  the  Italian  lanpap  »  ■ 
called  vajuolo  pecorino^' 
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olher  timet  the  vesicle*  fill  with  blood,  or  they  become  recep- 
tacles for  gaseous  accumulations,  which  result  from  the  process 
of  decomposition  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  in  cattle 
plague  and  other  malignant  affections.    The  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances are  somewhat  as  follow :  The  body  is  considerably 
swollen  from  early  decomposition,  and  gives  off  a  very  foetid 
odour.    The  eyes  and  nose  are  usually  closed  by  dried  dis- 
charges and  the  scabs  of  pustules  upon  the  lining  membranes, 
which,  with  the  skin  and  other  affected  parte,  eshibit  the 
cheracteristic  eruptions.    If  the  wool  has  not  been  detatched 
during  the  intolerable  itching  which  occurs  before  death,  it 
easily  comes  off  on  the  application  of  force,  or  absolutely  falls 
off.    Van  or  nodules  occur  in  the  skin  and  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  are   readily   seen   during  the   removal   of  the 
integuments.      These  are    characteristic,     and     serve     to 
form   a   sure  guide    to    the  affection   when   other   parts 
of  the   body   are   absent.     These   nodules   or   vari    also 
occur  upon  the  mucous  membranes  which  line  the  digestive 
track.    Sometimes  they  assume  the  character  of  yellowish  or 
red  spots,  and  at  others  ulceration  has  progressed  to  some 
extent.   Besides  these,  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin  is  infiltrated 
with  scum,  particularly  of  the  extremities,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  covered  with  red  spots. 
Tke  treatment  of  Variola  Orina  in  all  parts  Wnere  it  is  intro- 
duced has  been  attended  with  results  no  less  mortifying  than 
that  of  cattle-plague.     like  all  other  epizootic  affections,  it 
has  no  home  in  this  country,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  arise 
spontaneously  here ;  and  as  certain  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  of  foreign  origin,  malignant  and  highly  contagious,  as  cer- 
tain we  are  of  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  cured  by  medicines. 
No  remedy  has  proved  of  service  in  cutting  short  the  disease ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  while  affected  animals  are  allowed  to  live 
among  a  flock  undergoing  treatment,  they  are  breeding  and 
distributing  a  poison  all  around.     There  are  few  animals  in- 
susceptible of  sheep-pox,  in  most  instances  the  mortality  reach- 
ing; 80  or  90  per  cent. ;   and,  while  inoculation  has  the  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  proceeding 
proves  highly  favourable  towards  reducing  the  country  in 
which  it  is  practised  to  the  condition  of  a  small-pox  manufac- 
tory.   Proprietors  of  animals  suffering  from  such  malignant 
fevers  are  naturally  sensitive  and  jealous  regarding  the  welfare 
of  the  number,  and  acting  upon  the  representations  before 
them,  which  appear  most  conclusive— the  safety  of  the  whole 
depending  upon  a  reduction  of  the  severity  of  the  malady— 
cling  with  nope  to  the  inoculation  of  each  as  a  protection. 
la  a  country  such  as  this,  inoculation  or  ovination  is  not  a 
wise  proceeding.      Although  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
mitigated  in  the  animal  which  has  been  inoculated,  the  malady 
is  stall  contagious ;  and  it  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Wiltshire  outbreak  in  1802  tliat  the  proceeding  was  the  cause 
of  greater  losses,  and  perpetuating  as  well  as  spreading  the 
disease.    Vaccination  has  not  been  proved  to  be  available  as 
a  prophylactic.    We  are  in  a  similar  condition  with  regard  to 
all  epizootics  which  are  govened  by  general  rules,  ana  when 
understood  and  applied  are  much  more  valuable  than  the 
useless  administration  of  drugs  or  the  philosophical  communi- 
cation of  poison  from  one  animal  to  another.    There  has  been 
such  an  amount  of  apparent  mystery  hovering  around  these 
diseases  that  agriculturists  have  gained  no  confidence  in  any 
proceeding  which  differs  from  those  just  named.    The  studv 
of  the  diseases  themselves  has  not  been  embraced  as  it  should, 
and  information  regarding  them  has  been  confined  to  few  per- 
sons.    Practical  acquaintance  with  the  physical  signs  of  each 
could  not  be  obtained,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  did  not  think 
of  going  abroad  to  study  symptoms  of  diseases  which  he  did 
not  expect  would  visit  our  shores.     When  he  turned  over  the 
pages  of  his  text-books,  he  came  across  a  strange  admixture  of 
literature  in  a  book  eminently  intended  to  sell,  and  left  it  with 
a  mind  certainly   not  enlightened  upon  the  subject   after 
which  he  thirsted.  It  has  happened  that  some  of  these  works, 
which  now  and  then  appear  as  popular  editions — "revised, 
corrected,  and  to  which   numerous  illustrations  and  addi- 
tions  have  been  made  "  (on  each  occasion  by  a  fresh  editor)— 
instead  of  proving  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
but  a  series  of  contradictions  of  the  previous  compiler,  and  a 


successful  attempt  at  rendering  confusion  doubly  confusing. 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  has  already  gone  through  three 
or  four  editions,  I  observed  some  of  our  local  diseases  placed 
under  the  head  of  "  Specific  Affections,"  and  others  mild  in 
their  character,  and  non-contagious,  included  under  the  term  I 


epizootic  or  epidemic,  while  some  of  the  acknowledged  malig- 
nant affections  received  also  a  foreign  classification.     It  is 
thus  information  has  been  wanting,  and  when  plagues  roused 
us  from  our  lethargy,  we  were  unprepared.    In  an  emergency 
like  one  of  these,  any  information  is  gratefully  accepted,  and 
that  which  holds  out  the  least  shadow  of  hope  for  success  is  a 
godsend.    Such  thoughts  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  many, 
while  the  real  secret  of  the  prevention  of  widely-spreading 
plagues  has  been  unobserved  or  falsely  estimated.    By  the 
early  segregation  of  animals  in  which  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  disease  are  manifest,  its  communication  and  propagation 
in  a  flock  or  herd  may  be  prevented — that  of  cattle  plague, 
probably,  affording  an  exception  in  some  cases.    It  should  be 
the  aim  of  proprietors  at  once  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  malady  they  have  observed,  and  this  will  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stock.    There  has  been  too  much  prevailing 
the  disposition  to  pay  for  physic  and  spurn  advice,  and  this 
has  paved  the  way  for  carelessness  and  quackery.    The  only 
sure  way  to  cultivate  veterinary  science  in  the  manner  it  de- 
serves is  to  make  it  the  medium  through  which  the  safety  of 
the  source  of  Britain's  wealth  shall  be  secured,  and  I  will 
vouch  for  the  faithfulness  of  its  mission.    Next  to  separation 
of  affected  animals  and  determination  of  their  malady,  is  to 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rest.    Cull  out  all  new  arrivals 
from  the  old  stock,  and,  if  possible,  adopt  a  system  of  segrega- 
tion and  quarantine  throughout,  proportionate  to  the  disease. 
Where  this  is  impracticable,  prevent  all  intercourse  between 
healthy  and  unhealthy  animals,  and  adopt  the  most  approved 
measures  of  disinfection  and  fumigation,  as  far  as  possible. 
Secure  the  putrefaction  and  decomposition  of  excrement,  litter, 
hides,  and  offal  of  animals  dying  of,  or  slaughtered  on  account 
of  these  diseases,  bv  prompt  ana  effectual  burial.    In  the  case 
of  cattle  plague  and  small-pox,  I  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the 
more  wise  proceeding  to  sacrifice  a  few  animals  at  the  outset, 
than  endanger  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
which  prove  worse  than  useless.    In  the  case  of  pleuro-pneu- 
roonia  and  vesicular  aphtha,  by  timely  separation,  fumigation, 
&c,  whole  herds  have  been  saved.    It  is  after  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  one  among  a  number  of  animals,  and  no  care  of  this 
kind  is  taken,  that  wholesale  slaughter  is  inevitable,  and  pre- 
ventive measures  of  no  use  whatever.    After  disease  of  an 
epizootic  character  breaks  out,  instant  removal  of  the  unsound 
one  is  imperative,  otherwise  no  fumigation  or  disinfection  will 
stay  its  progress.    Yet  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  two 
ears    ago    in    this    manner.     Hundreds    of   cattle   were 
treated    in    houses    where    healthy    cattle   remained,    and 
thus  one    lived   to  commit   murder  upon   his  neighbour. 
I   can   only   repeat,  in   conclusion,    that   agriculture    and 
veterinary  science  will  never  arrive  at  that    point   which 
the    condition   of    Britain   requires    until    they   go    hand 
in  hand  together,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the    ravages 
which,  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  occur  in  our 
home  stock  from  the  present  system  of  importation.    Let  it 
be  insisted  that  if  our  requirements  compel  the  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle,  that  they  are  selected  from  healthy  countries, 
and  reach  us  with  clean  hides  and  sound  bodies.    Let  our 
agriculturists  see  that  when  store  animals  are  brought  under 
conditions  of  a  questionable  character,  they  are  tested  properly 
by  a  quarantine  before  they  travel  our  roads  or  enter  our  rail- 
way trucks.    Let  them  also  be  as  one  man  in  this  respect,  and 
unite  for  the  welfare  of  the  body.    It  is  a  mistake  to  withhold 
information  of  the  outbreak  of  disease ;  the  hand  of  science  is 
paralysed,  and  can  offer  no  good  at  the  eleventh  hour;  besides, 
the  statistics  of  diseases  are  lamentably  imperfect,  a  fact  which 
no  one  has  to  deplore  more  than  he  who  suffers  in  consequence. 
Although  reliable  statistics  are  wanting,  we  may  estimate  the 
number  of  cattle  nearly  as  follows : — 
In  1854  it  was  estimated*  that  in  England     .  )   «,flo1flE 
and  Wales  the  number  of  cattle  amounted  to   I   3»*23*165 

Scotland  (latest  statistics,  1857)  074,437 

Ireland  (statistics,  1862)  3,260,306 

Total  horned  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  ...  7,646,998 
If  these  are  valued  at  £10  per  head,  we  should  have  repre- 
sented in  horned  cattle  alone  the  sum  of  £74,069,980.  Of 
sheep  we  have  about  40,000,000  which  represent  as  many 
pounds  sterling ;  and  of  pigs  we  number  within  a  fraction  of 
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5,000,000,  which  should  be  worth  £1  per  head.  All  these 
calculations — and,  doubtless,  they  are  rather  below  than  above 
the  actual  number— enable  us  to  estimate  the  net  value  of 
£119,069,980.  And  this  is  the  substance  which  we  expose  to 
the  mercenary  attacks  of  foreign  plagues,  almost  hourly,  by  our 
system  of  free  trade.  Surely,  the  stock  represented  by  these 
figures— unequalled  in  the  whole  world— is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Bat  how  have  we  conducted  ourselves  as  conservators  P 
In  a  Parliamentary  paper  I  find  the  following : — "  Very 
startling  results  are  obtained  by  calculating  the  losses  this 
country  has  sustained  since  the  importation  of  cattle  and  of 
contagious  diseases.  The  most  recent  statistics  of  mortality 
to  be  relied  on  are  those  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1860,  which, 
on  taking  the  average  amongst  stock  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to 
4.89,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.  If  in  1860  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  (as  1  believe  it  at  least  to  have  had)  the  same 
rate  of  mortality  as  Scotland,  in  that  year  there  died  of  disease 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  374,048  horned  cattle,  having,  at 
the  average  value  of  £10  8s.  6d.  per  head,  a  total  value  of 
£3,805,939  8s. :  and  if  the  Mid-Lothian  experience  of  the 
causes  of  death  be  applied  to  this  matter,  we  may  infer  that 
more  than  one-half  the  loss  was  due  to  pleuropneumonia. 
The  number  of  cattle  imported  in  1860  was  104,569,  and  their 
value  (at  £8  per  head)  may  be  estimated  at  £836,552.  It  will 
be  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  cattle  estimated  to  have  died 
by  disease  was  3.57  times  the  number  imported  in  the  year, 
and  that  the  estimated  death  from  pleuro-pneumonia  were 
more  than  1.89  times  the  number  of  cattle  imported..  Taking 
the  estimated  values,  we  find  that  the  entire  deaths  from  disease 
represented  4.5  times  the  value  of  the  cattle  imported,  and 
that  the  deaths  from  pleuro-pneumonia  represented  consi- 
derably above  twice  the  value  of  these  imports.  As  one 
year  cannot  be  considered  a  sufficiently  fair  estimate,  we 
may  give  the  calculations  of  the  six  years  ending  1860. 
The  average  annual  loss  of  cattle  in  this  period  is  estimate- 
at  4.915  per  cent.,  or  over  the  whole  st  ock  of  the  three  kingd 
doms  to  be  875,850.  The  estimated  total  for  six  years 
amounted  to  2,255,100.  The  value  of  animals  lost  amounted, 
at  £11 10s.  per  head,  to  a  grand  total  of  £25  ,934,650.  Of 
this  number  there  died,  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  considerably 
above  one  million  during  the  six  years,  and  these  represented 
a  value  of  about  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle imported  during  six  years  ending  1860  was  553,033 — their 
estimated  value,  at  £8  per  head,  £4,484,264.  The  loss  by 
disease  was  four  times  the  number  of  cattle  imported,  and  by 
pleuro-pneumonia  it  exceeded  twice  that  number.  The  ave- 
rage annual  losses  among  sheep  amount  to  "  not  less"  than 


4  per  cent.  In  Ireland  it  amounts  to  6  per  cent,  tad  exceeds 
this  in  Scotland.  The  money  value  represented  by  the  deaths 
over  the  whole  kingdom  is.  therefore,  not  less  than  £1,600,000. 
Among  pigs,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  loss  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 
on  these  animals.  In  Scotland  the  loss  is  small,  sad  Ike 
mortality  is  not  very  great  amongst  them  in  England,  as  com' 
pared  with  Ireland.  I  cannot,  however,  estimate  it  at  lea 
than  3  per  cent,  over  the  three  kingdoms.  This  would  give  i 
loss,  in  round  numbers,  of  £1,209,000  sterling.  Thus,  the 
deaths  among  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  probably  repn* 
sent  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  six  millions  sterling,  ud 
to  this  I  may  add,  from  prcveniibU  dimaes.  Among  ton 
dairy  cows  the  losses  amount,  from  pleuro-pneumonia  alone, 
to  50  per  cent. ;  and  yet  dairymen  have  prospered.  A  com- 
parison of  the  following  figures  is  not  without  interest, 
baring  the  visitation  of  the  cattle-plague  in  1865  and  1866, 
there  died,  or  were  slaughtered,  in  Glasgow  763  animals,  re- 
presenting a  loss  of  £8,987  10s.  This  was  the  result  of  oie 
year's  experience  of  a  deadly  plague.  From  other  diseases 
which  have  been  spread  over  seventeen  years  there  hate  ken 
lost  3,759  cows  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  1,591  were  «U 
in  consequennce  of  being  incurably  affected.  The  vahic  of 
these  is  estimated  at  £54,677.  One  dairyman  asserts  he  ho 
lost  animals  annually  to  the  amount  of  £300  for  yean.  From 
"  murrain"  a  loss  of  £7,314  occurred ;  and  from  poerpertl 
fever,  £7,021  9s.;  yet  these  are  not  the  accurate  detaiia, 
which  amount  to  considerably  more.  In  Glasgow  there  an 
224  dairies,  and  the  average  period  of  operations  amounts  to 
twelve  years,  among  which  the  annual  sum  of  £5,166  mut 
be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  losses  which 
have  taken  place.  I  think  it  must  now  be  evident  that,  al- 
though we  have  not  cattle-plague  continually  with  us,  then 
are  two  other  maladies  which  are  productive  of  serious,  m 
even  greater,  losses,  and  these  are  stationary.  If  the  cattk 
plague  came  but  once  in  a  century,  we  might  rejoice  at  no 
greater  loss  than  three  millions  of  money,  provided  we  were 
also  free  from  others.  But  it  costs  us  now,  independently  of 
the  plague,  six  millions  annually,  three  of  which  are  paid  ty 
Ireland,  to  feed  up  animals  for  a  yearly  sacrifice .  It  most  be 
remembered  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  sum  is  lost  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia, another  proportion  by  murrain,  and  a  third  by 
small-pox  in  sheep— foreign  diseases,  which  may  be  exter- 
minated aud  deniea  ad'mittance  to  our  soU  by  proper  regula- 
tions. But  our  domestic  animals  also  suffer  from  other— aw 
in  the  majority  preventible  —  affections,  which  bejon? 
to  ourselves  and  our  system  of  management.  What  these 
are  I  will  attempt  to  show  at  another  lecture. 


ON     SHEPHEEDING. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Borough  bridge  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
Thomas  Scoit,  the  Seckbta&y,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress:— I  have  arranged  my  subject  so  as  to  form  a  shepherd's 
calendar  as  applicable  to  this  county,  in  which  shape  I  thought 
it  might  be  most  acceptable,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  definite  and  simple  as  possible.  As  the  characteris- 
tic Qualities,  the  varieties  of  breeds,  and  the  diseases  of  sheep 
might  form  subjects  for  our  future  consideration,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to-day  to  a  few  notes  on  the  management  of  sheep, 
and  shall  feel  gratified  if  my  remarks  should  excite  argument 
and  afford  material  for  discussion.  I  begin  with  the  year. 
During  January,  the  breeding  ewes  ought  to  have  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  roots,  in  order  to  give  them  full  condition  prior 
to  lambine; ;  for  although  it  is  argued  by  many  that  with 
ewes  in  a  fist  state  a  greater  loss  is  sustained  from  deaths,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  quite  the  opposite,  and  that  ewes  when 
full  in  flesh  are  much  more  equal  to  combat  difficult  eases  of 
parturition  than  when  emaciated  and  lean,  in  which  latter 
state  they  often  sink.  Fattening  sheep  and  hoggs  are  now  fed 
on  out  swedes  with  more  or  less  artificial  food}  as  they  are  in- 
tended for  early  maturity  or  otherwise.  February :  Although 
it  is  highly  advisable  to  have  ewes  full  of  condition  when  they 
lamb,  it  has  been  proved  that,  if  they  are  fed  on  roots  exclu- 
sively up  to  that  term,  the  offspring  is  weak  and  delicate ;  it 
is,  therefore,  prudent  to  remove  them  to  grass,  and  gradually 


diminish  the  supply  of  roots  up  to  yeaning)  and  sabsutat«,a? 
a  little  cake,  corn,  maltculms,  &c.,  any  of  which  appear  equally 
to  tend  to  develope  the  foetus,  and,  therefore,  that  which  u 
cheapest  may  be  selected.  March :  In  a  large  flock  a  few 
-  of  abortion  generally  precede  the  lambing  season,  whicfl 


is  not  much  to  be  feared,  as  in  the  ewe,  unlike  the  cow,  ">* 
casualty  is  not  at  all  contagious,  although  the  same  can*  W 
be  productive  of  several  cases,  which  are  such  as  fright  bob 
dogs,  jamming,  forcing  through  gateways,  te.,allo fwas» 
ought  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Bare  instances  of  projpnj 
uteri,  too,  occur  prior  to  lambing :  these  cannot  be  avoided,/* 
a  skilful  and  attentive  shepherd  in  the  majority  of  cases  wa- 
vers the  ewe  with  impunity.  Erect  shelters  in  different,  para 
of  the  paddocks,  fields,  &c.,  into  which  young  lambs  hare  tow 
turned  by  placing  hurdles  in  the  section  of  a  V,  and  fill  «*» 
with  straw  or  litter  j  these  form  a  protection  against  the  sWT 
winds  which  may  prevail,  and  which  are  so  productive  «  w* 
fatal  attacks  of  crook.  About  the  third  week  in  Msrchtf  tw 
best  time  for  ewes  in  this  backward  district  to  begin  lanU*- 
Having  been  marked  in  rotation  as  they  took  the  «J»»/™7 
which  are  due  first  should  have  dose  attention,  **£* 
venient,  should  be  put  during  the  nights  in  an  any  no0* 
yard  with  shelter,  and  be  seen  at  intervakof  anhoar  <*»•£ 
cases  of  difficult  parturition  let  nature  guide  the  shepherd,*^ 
should  note  the  following,  via,  s— Allow  ample  tins  Warerea- 
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dering  assistance,  and  never  attempt  to  extract  a  lamb  without 
first  having  placed  it  in  a  natural  position,  which  must  de  done 
patiently,  cautiously,  and  dexterously.    When  much  handling 
is  resorted  to,  use  black  oils  to  prevent  gangrene.    If  the  ewe 
appears  debilitated,  give  gruel  with  brandy  or  other  stimulants 
with  gentle  purgatives.     An  efficient  shepherd  will  not  have 
triplets  or  pets,  but  will  mother  a  third,  lamb  or  one  which  may 
have  lost  its  mother,  upon  a  good  nurse  which  has  but  one 
lamb.    In  eases  of  straining  from  after-pains  give  laudanum 
and  castor-oil.    The  stock  of  roots  intended  to  be  eaten  on 
the  land  upon  which  they  grew  should  be  so  calculated  that 
tuey  are  finished  by  the  end  of  this  month,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  sowing  the  land 
with  barley  or  other  spring  crops.     Then  arises  the  question 
where  can  the  remainder  of  the  roots  be  most  advantageously 
consumed.    I  have  tried  three  experiments,  via. :  Firstly,  on 
old  sward,  the  result  of  which  was  that  there  was  no  marked 
improvement  in  the  yield  of  grass,  and  unless  folded  and  fre- 
quently changed  the  flock  became  almost  simultaneously  lame 
from  inflammation  which  ended  in  foot-rot.    Secondly,  on  land 
intended  for  a  root  crop,  with  much  more  favourable  issue  than 
in  the  previous  case,  and  where  the  breaks  were  littered  with 
straw,  a  good  crop  of  turnips  followed,  but  they  were  much 
more  unsound  than  others  grown  and  manured  in  the  ordinary 
ray  either  in  winter  or  at  the  time  of  sowing.    Thirdly,  on 
wheat,  the  results  of  which  I  have  found  most  satisfactory,  but 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  grown  studiously  for  this  object, 
viz.,  on  light  sou,  and,  if  not,  upon  poor  land  after  say  oats 
or  barley,  the  latter  I  prefer.    In  this  case  the  fold  should  not 
be  too  large  and  the  flock  removed  once  a  day.    April :  My 
notes  for  the  foregoing  month  with  respect  to  ewes  apply  also 
to  this.    In  case  of  twins  where  one  lamb  is  stronger  tnanthe 
other,  muzzle  it  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  weaker  one  may 
have  its  share  of  milk  and  consequently  become  a  match  for 
his  fellow.    In  fine  weather  dock,  castrate,  and  flock-mark  the 
lambs  at  from  three  to  six  days  old ;  house  for  a  couple  of 
nights ;  apply  paint  on  the  necks  of  the  twin  lambs,  as  a  safe- 
guard from  foxes,  and  turn  away  the  ewes  with  singles  into  an 
ordinary  pasture,  but  those  with  pairs  should  have  a  good  nas- 
tttre,  or  in  addition  to  a  middling  one  be  allowed  mangolds,  a 
little  corn  or  cake  mixed  with  chaff,  maltculms,  Sec.    During 
this  month  a  great  saving  in  wool  is  effected  by  keeping  the 
ewes  free  from  doddings  which  the  young  grass  necessarily 
occasions.    Mangolds  often  form  part  of  the  rood  of  the  sheep 
during  this  month,  and  they  may  be  given  with  impunity  to 
ewes,  but  not  so  with  males,  for  when  given  ad  libitum  they 
cause  an  accumulation  of  sandy  matter  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  which,  if  not  quickly  remedied,  soon  terminates  in 
death.    May:  Ewes  with  twins  should  have  cake  so  that  the 
lambs  may  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  when  they  begin  to  eat 
it  freely,  it  should  be  given  in  an  enclosure  into  which  the 
Iambs  only  have  ingress.    In  this  month  summering  or  pas- 
turing may  be  said  to  commence,  and  I  will  here  urge  the 
necessity  of  frequent  change  of  pasturage,  and  where  the  flock 
or  a  portion  of  it  occupies  but  one  field  of  clover,  fce.,  it  ought 
to  be  divided  so  as  to  admit  of  chance  so  natural  and  beneficial 
to  animals  of  the  sheep  kind,  in  which  change  appears  to  be 
i  n  innate  principle.    Water,  too,  especially  to  ewes  giving  suck, 
s  indispensable.    Rock-salt  ought  to  be  placed  within  reach 
>f  sheep  all  the  year  round,  as  it  tends  to  Keep  them  healthy. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  early  dipping,  the  disadvan- 
ages  are  so  great  and  the  advantages  so  small,  especially  in 
his  cold  climate.     Why  should  we  be  the  first  to  divest  our 
hcep  of  their  clothing,  when  it  has  been  proved  that  a  sheep 
rill,  when  shorn  in  cold  weather,  lose  several  pounds  of  flesh 
•er  week?  and  by  this  injudicious  practice  ewes  giving  suck  are 
Imost  deprived  of  milk.    I  presume  that  such  folly  is  kept 
p  because  in  this  district  is  held  the  first  wool  fiur  of  the 
eason.     June:  The  flock  throughout  should  now  be  dipped, 
o  secure  the  destruction  of  vermin  on  the  skin,  whilst  the 
rool   is  abort :  amongst  the  numerous  compositions  used  for 
his  purpose,  I  have  found  the  glycerine  to   answer  best. 
Lbout  the  end  of  this  month  lambs  may  be  weaned,  when  a 
etter  pasture  can  be  afforded  them,  and  they  rest  and  fare 
ctter  than  with  their  dams.    Cast  ewes  are  now  put  on  good 
asturage,  with  cake,  &c.,  and  forced  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
hat  when  ripe  they  can  be  mixed  off  with  a  parcel  of  young 
beep,  and  consequently  fetch  a  higher  price  than  when  sold 
s  ewes  in  one  bargain.    Stock  ewes  from  this  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  October  should  perform  the  office  of  field  scavengers, 


by  cleaning  up  all  over-eaten  pastures,  paring  down  any  rough 
swards,  &c. ;  should  be  laid  rank  on  the  ground,  and  cost  very 
little  in  keep.    July :  In  woody  districts  flies  are  now  verv 
troublesome,  and  their  constant  teasings  interfere  much  with 
the  quietude  and  well-being  of  the  sheep.    The  flock,  there- 
fore, during  this  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  months  should 
occasionally  be  closely  packed  in  a  pen,  and  have  a  sprinkling 
of  a  mixture  of  sp.  tar  and  sulphur  from  a  garden  watering- 
can,  and  their  heads  dressed  with  a  similar  mixture  of  thicker 
consistency,  which  is  less  heating,  and  therefore  preferable  to 
caps.    These  applications  will  ward  off  the  flies,  and  contri- 
bute materially  to  the  animals'  comfort,  and  leave  them  to  graze 
in  peace.   During  this  and  the  following  mouth  lambs  require 
the  especial  vigilance  not  only  of  the  shepherd  but  of  his 
master,  for  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  the  absence  of  a  second 
crop  of  clover,  or  some  such  luxurious  herbage,  to  keep  them 
progressing  and  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  placing  tnem  on 
turnips,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  pas- 
turage, change  of  rood,  &c.,  for  a  few  days  on  an  over-grossy 
old  seed  or  pasture  field  may  cause  scouring,  and  otherwise  so 
derange  their  weak  and  sensitive  stomachs  that  months  may 
elapse  ere   they   again  begin  to  thrive,  and  even  serious 
losses  from  death  have  too  frequently  resulted  from  this  and 
kindred  causes.    August:  Stock  ewes  should  now  be  upon 
inferior  pastures,  ana  cost  as  little  as  possible.    As  pastures, 
whether  permanent  grass  or  clover,  now  deteriorate  in  quality, 
feeding  sheep  should  have  a  little  extra  artificial  food,  and  also 
frequent  change  of  pasturage.    Lambs  ought  now  to  be  placed 
on  clover  or  grass  aftermath.    During  the  busy  season  of 
harvest  the  flock  too  frequently  is  neglected,  and  should  there- 
fore be  dipped  just  prior  to  the  commencement,  in  order  that 
there  may  dc  less  risk  of  maggoting  and  loss  of  condition 
from   fly-teasing.     September:    Feeding   sheep   and   lambs 
should  now  be  put  on  turnips,  some  of  an  early  sort  having 
been  provided   tor   them.     It  is  customary,  and   strongly 
advocated  by  many  flockmasters,  that  roots   should  be  cut 
from  the   first   day.     Now,  after  frequent  tests,   I   have 
found  that  on  white  or  other  soft  sorts  it  is  as  well  to  let 
them  gnaw  the  turnips,  for  in  this  way  they  sooner  acquire 
a  relish  for  that  which  they  at  first  have  a  decided  dislike  to. 
October :  So  that  lambs  are  not  dropped  before  there  is  a  pro-  • 
mise  of  grass—say  the  third  week  in  March— the  ewes  ought 
to  receive  the  ram  about  the  third  week  in  October,  a  fortnight 
both  prior  to  and  after  which  they  should  be  allowed  a  liberal 
supply  of  rape,  mustard,  or  roots,  so  that  they  may  be  in  an 
improving  condition,  which  will  ensure  a  heavy  crop  of  lambs; 
ana  I  think  this  is  further  secured  by  *  stocking,"  which  is  at 
all  times  safe  and  economical.    As  so  much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  most  profitable  and  suitable  breed  of  sheep  for 
this  district,  and  as  our  subject  does  not  deal  with  the  breed,  but 
with  the  management  of  sheep,  I  will  not  venture  on  this 
head,  but  merely  add  that,  after  upwards  of  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, during  which  time  I  have  tried  several  distinct 
breeds,  I  have  found  upon  my  farm  that  Leicester*  can  be  laid 
much  thicker  on  the  ground— a  much  greater  quantity  of  both 
mutton  and  wool  to  the  acre  than  any  other  breed.    The  only 
drawback  that  I  have  observed  is  that  they  are  light  milkers, 
and  therefore  not  adapted  for  purposes  of  selling  lambs  off  fat 
to  the  butcher,  or  as  stores  in  autumn.    November :  Assuming 
that  the  soft  turnips  are  finished,  and  that  the  feeding  sheep 
and  hoggets  are  now  on  swedes,  which  during  this  and  the 
following  months  should  be  lifted,  and  that  portion  which  is 
intended  to  be  consumed  on  the  land  should  be  pitched  or 
carted  into  small  conical  heaps  of  about  one-and-a-half  ordi- 
nary cart-loads  each,  formed  at  equal  distances— t.*.,  if  the 
land  is  of  uniform  quality  throughout  the  field :  but  if  the 
soil  should  vary  materially,  then  the  heaps  should  be  dispersed, 
with  due  regard  to  this,  so  that  the  succeeding  grain  crop 
should  vary  as  little  as  possible ;  and  if  cake  or  corn  is  given, 
the  troughs  should  be  placed  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  field. 
In  storing  the  root-crop,  the  distance  at  which  the  rows  of 
heaps  should  be  placed  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  flock,  so  that  they  pretty  well  occupy  the  distance  from 
row  to  row,  and  the  straw  which  has  covered  the  preceding 
row  of  heaps  should  be  nicely  spread  over  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  break  to  that  on  which  the  troughs  must, 
fo  rthe  sake  of  convenience,  necessarily  be  placed,  in  order  that 
that  portion  may  be  equally  as  well  manured  as  the  opposite 
side.    In  the  days  of  cattle-plague,  when  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  itraw  converted  into  manure,  I  used  that  article 
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liberally  for  littcringthc  breaks,  witb  great  advantage  to  the 
succeeding  crop.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  wintering  sheep  inyards,  al- 
though the  system  seems  somewhat  unnatural.  When,  un- 
fortunately, obliged  to  adopt  this  plan,  I  found  that  sheep  were 
disinclined  to  leave  the  yard  when  allowed  to  do  so,  that  they 
consumed  much  less  food  than  when  in  the  fields,  and  that 
they  made  mutton  rapidly ;  but  the  great  objection  to  this  course 
was  the  difficulty  in  keeping  them  sound.  Manure  made  under 
sheep  is  of  uniform  and  superior  quality.  December :  The 
treatment  of  the  flock  generally  will  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  last  month.  The  ewes  may  be  allowed  to  range  over 
swede  land,  now  cleared  of  roots,  and  feed  upon  the  tops, 
saving  the  expense  of  carting,  which  at  all  times  looks  to  me 
injudicious  management.  During  stormy  weather,  give  cotton 
or  rape  cake,  whichever  is  cheapest,  for  I  have  found  them  of 
about  equal  value  for  feeding  or  milk-producing  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark  said :  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  well  known  to  all  present, 
was  a  very  experienced,  intelligent,  and  painstaking  flock- 
master,  and  he  had  offered  some  valuable  suggestions  connected 
with  sheep  management  at  the  most  difficult  periods  of  the 
year,  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Scott  relative  to  giving  to  sheep 
water  and  rock  salt,  which  had  a  beneficial  tendency.  Man- 
golds were  good  for  sheep,  and  they  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk. 

Mr.  Walbran  stated  that  in  several  instances  he  had  found 
that  the  folding  of  sheep  upon  grass  land  had  very  much  im- 
proved such  land. 

The  Hev.  C.  H.  Sale  wished  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Scott  would  apply  the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  Leicesters  as 
to  other  breeds  of  sheep,  the  north  moor  sheep,  the  Lin  coins, 
and  the  Shropshire  Downs,  and  whether  a  difference  in  the 
breed  of  sheep  called  for  a  difference  in  their  treatment.  He 
came  to  that  neighbourhood  from  the  midland  counties,  where 
in  manv  good  farms  the  quantity  of  grass  land  was  more  than 
arable  laud,  and  consequently  the  treatment  of  sheep  was  less 
artificial.  In  districts  which  were  not  so  favourable  in  this 
respect  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  habits  and  physical  con- 
dition and  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  to  gain  possession 
of  facts  and  information  by  experience  and  experiments  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  best  mode  of  artificial  treatment,  so  as  to 
bring  the  sheep  as  near  as  possible  to  its  natural  state  and 
perfect  condition.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Scott  would 
apply  the  same  treatment  in  that  district  to  all  kinds  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  Leicesters  and  Lincolns 
were  in  some  respects  identical,  and  their  treatment  should  be 
the  same.  As  regarded  Southdowns,  which  had  lambs  iu 
January,  they  ought  to  be  housed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
south  of  England,    In  the  north  the  farmers  laboured  under 


disadvantages  which  they  in  the  south  did  not,  uA  grader 
care  had  therefore  to  be  exercised  in  the  management  of  sheep. 
The  Southdown  sheep  were  more  adapted  for  the  soath  of 
England,  the  climate  being  warmer  and  more  suitable  for  then. 
In  the  north  it  was  necessary  that  this  description  of  dues 
should  be  more  housed  and  better  nursed  and  cared  for. 

Mr.  OcxnWAiTi  considered  that  every  Jtockmaster  with  i 
certain  number  of  sheep  should  keep  a  shepherd  to  attend  to 
them,  as  such  a  man  would  earn  more  than  his  wages  by  sw- 
ing many  animals,  which,  except  for  such  attention,  ▼odd  k 
found  dead.  An j  good  and  useful  man  so  enmkned  votdt 
more  than  save  his  wages  in  sheep  alone.  It  might  be  thought 
that  a  man  employed  in  looking  after  sheep  only  was  loitensg 
away  his  time,  out  in  his  opinion  all  the  time  spent  in  this  wy 
was  well  spent  He  quite  agreed  with  everything  that  Jlr. 
Scott  had  brought  forward  in  his  lecture  (Hear). 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  was  decidedly  an  advocate  for  the 
views  held  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  and  more  particularly  so  in  nor- 
thern districts,  where  a  permanent  shepherd  was  necessary.  A 
permanent  shepherd  might  have  an  idle  day  now  and  then,  to 
as  a  man  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  situation  of  that  cbancttr 
must  be  naturally  fond  of  sheep,  and  take  a  lively  interest  to 
the  animals  under  his  care,  he  would  always  be  looking  after 
and  attending  to  the  well-being  of  his  flock.  A  good  shepherd 
would  feel  as  mueh  interest  in  the  sheep  as  the  muter  himself 
(Hear). 

Mr.  Baixbridge  said  that  he  had  given  his  sheep  cottoa 
cake  and  rape  cake.  He  had  found  cotton  cake  to  he  at 
astringent,  and  he  had  therefore  mixed  it  with  locust  bean 
crushed. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  roots  and  rape  cake  would  go  togctkr 
with  advantage. 

Mr.  Clark  intimated  that  when  he  had  souk  shop 
undergoing  the  scour  he  did  not  find  cotton  cake  an  arfria- 
gent,  and  he  used  some  of  Wood's  mixture,  which  wasawj 
good  tonic. 

Mr.  Jacob  Smith  showed  that  large  numbers  of  »hcr? 
went  amiss  for  want  of  good  shepherding,  and  that  a  roll? 
good  shepherd,  who  attended  to  and  understood  his  bttrinefi, 
was  a  valuable  man  upon  a  farm.  If  sheep  were  proper); 
|  shepherded  there  would  be  far  fewer  animals  attacked  r.th 
scour  than  many  people  would  be  led  to  suppose.  If  a  shep- 
herd kept  his  eyes  open,  and  looked  well  after  his  sheep, 
they  would  not  go  into  the  scour.  This  attack  was  owiae  t» 
wrong  food  being  given  to  tliem,  and  he  gave  aa  instance  oi 
some  sheep  being  scoured  in  consequence  of  being  pot  upon 
wrong  food.  They  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Scott  for  hu 
valuable  and  very  instructive  lecture,  and  he  had  to  ask  the 
company  to  drink  that  gentleman's  good  health. 


THE    APPLICATION    OF    LIME. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Staindrop  Farmers*  Club,  the  following 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  Morley  Headlam,  who  said : 
The  use  of  lime  in  agriculture  is  almost  coeval  with  agricul- 
ture itself,  and  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  thorough  agricultural 
improvements,  for,  without  a  proper  admixture  of  lime,  no 
soil,  however  rich  in  vegetable  and  ammoniacal  matter,  can 
produce  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  any  crop  which  it  is 
capable  of  doing  when  a  judicious  application  has  been  made. 
1  he  question  of— What  is  a  proper  application  in  quantity 
nd  quality  ?  is  what  we  have  now  to  try  to  solve.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  lime  does  no  good  whatever,  and  very 
often  is  really  injurious  to  land ;  but  from  this  I  certainly  do 
most  entirely  differ,  both  from  all  I  have  read  on  the  subject, 
and  from  my  own  experience.  There  certainly  are  cases  where 
lime  has  been  so  frequently  applied  to  soils  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  cultivation,  as  a  substitute  for  manure,  that  all  vege- 
table and  organic  matter  has  been  extracted,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  the  hme  to  act  upon  to  produce  food  for  the  plant. 
These  cases  are,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  any  have  ever  come  under  my  own  experience,  as  all  ap- 
plications of  lime  I  have  ever  made  or  seen  made  have  been 
productive  of  greater  or  less  benefit  to  the  land  for  many 
years.  I  think  it  is  now  fully  established  by  the  best  autho- 
rities, that  lime  is  not  to  be  regarded  purely  and  simply  as  a 


manure  to  be  applied  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  sh>h 
can  be  reasonably  obtained,  to  the  production  of  a  narucaw 
crop ;  but  as  an  alterative  to  render  the  vegetable  and  or»w> 
matter  existing  in  the  soil,  cither  naturally,  or  by  the  additwa 
of  farmyard  and  other  manure,  soluble  and  fit  for  thenoonw* 
ment  of  plants ;  for  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  W 
should  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  nianare,  b« 
that  the  land  should  be  kept  supplied  with  iust  suficieat  to 
render  ail  manures  fully  available.  We  will  now  confltff 
what  quantity  and  what  quality  of  lime  it  iifcsuwerf 
use  to  arrive  at  this  result,  more  especially  with  ^tew** 
to  lands  in  this  county  and  in  the  worth  lUdiijg  of  ion> 
shire,  with  which  we  are  most  acquainted.  Thew  B.' 
large  quantity  of  grass  land,  or  so-called  grass  Jaw, » 
these  districts,  to  which  no  lime  has  ever  been  apphcM* 
which  has  almost  been  entirely  neglected  for  a  great  nun*'  <« 
years.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  being  saturated  *«■"*' 
has  only  grown  a  sour,  coarse  herbage,  which  stock  reft* 
eat,  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so,  and  which,  n  u*J 
eat,  docs  them  very  little  good.  Much  of  this  land  is,  ho**|*» 
being  rapidly  improved,  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  »  »  p 
rid  of  the  water  by  thorough  drainage ;  the  next  is  to i  gi« '■* 
liberal  top-dressing  of  lime,  and  in  this  case  I  think  the  w* 
application  should  not  be  less  than  six  or  seven  tons  per  ac*i 
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&*d  the  best  mode  of  appUeation  it  to  place  the  hot  shells  or 
clods  of  lime  in  small  heaps  of  about  ten  or  twelve  to  a  cart 
toad,  to  slake  it,  and  to  get  it  spread  on  the  land  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  its  causticity, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  rushes  and  bents,  and  noxious  vegetation 
whjch  has  been  generated  by  the  water  so  long  stagnant  in  the 
sod.  The  result  of  this  will  soon  be  apparent  in  a  closer  and 
sweeter  vegetation,  which  the  stock  will  readily  consume. 
Some  people,  in  snch  a  case,  would  advocate  even  a  heavier 
dose  than  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  re- 
petition of  it>  or  a  smaller  quantity,  say  four  or  five  tons,  after 
an  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  when  the  land  has  begun  to 
break  and  the  sod  is  level,  would  prove  more  beneficial.  There 
are  some  districts  of  this  sort  of  land  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  limestone,  but  where  coal  is  very  distent,  and  the  cost 
of  burning  therefore  very  great :  similar  results  can  be  obtained 
in  these  sases  by  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  crushed  limestone,  or 
even  by  the  debris  and  rubbish  of  a  limestone  quarry ;  but 
the  improvement,  though  equally  permanent,  is  much  more 
tardy.  In  any  moorlands,  or  unimproved  lands  that  have 
never  before  been  limed,  and  may  be  broken  up  for  tillage, 
I  should  also  recommend  a  large  dose  in  the  first  instance,  such 
soils  being  mostly  full  of  inert  vegetable  matter,  and  the  lime 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  sod,  and  has  a  great  effect  in 
destroying  wireworms'or  other  noxious  insects  that  frequently 
appear  in  such  cases.  On  tillage  lands,  in  regular  course  of 
cultivation,  that  have  been  previously  limed,  I  think  it  is  most 
essential  a  farmer  should  ascertain, supposing  he  has  never  limed 
the  land  himself,  how  recently,  and  in  what  quantities  his  prede- 
cessor has  used  it,  or  better  still  he  should  ascertain,  by  some 
analysis,  what  quantity  of  lime  there  is  in  the  land,  and  then 
apply  snch  a  dressing  as  may  seem  necessary  to  restore  the 
proper  proportion  to  the  soil.  My  own  feeling  is  that  a  mode* 
rate  quantity— say  five  or  six  tons  an  acre— applied  at  inter- 
vals of  eight  or  nine  years,  is  safer  and  more  beneficial  than  a 
heavy  dose  more  rarely ;  but  as  I  said  before  it  should  be  as 
an  assistant  to  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  manure ;  for  the 
more  manure  of  a  vegetable  and  ammoniacal  nature  you  are 
able  to  apply  to  your  land,  in  the  intervening  years,  the  more 
benefit  will  yon  derive  from  the  lime.  I  do  not  consider  it, 
desirable,  however,  to  apply  the  lime  at  the  same  time  as  the 
manure,  or  even,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  in  the  same  year ;  for 
lime,  if  it  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  farm-yard 
manure  or  guano,  too  rapidly  liberates  the  ammonia  for  the 
soil  to  retain  it,  and  there  is  therefore  a  risk  of  some  being 
lost.  There  are  few  crops  which  are  not  improved  greatly  in 
quality  by  the  application  of  lime,  but  I  think  upon  the  whole 
that  wheat  is  the  crop  to  which,  especially  on  clay  lands,  it  is 
most  beneficial.  I  nave  certainly  myself  seen  on  fallows, 
where  some  portion  has  been  limed,  and  the  remainder  had  a 
good  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure,  the  limed  portion  has  pro- 
duced both  a  heavier  crop  and  a  better  sample  of  wheat  in  the 
following  year  than  the  other.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding in  my  own  mind  which  is  the  best  mode  of  applying 
lime,  before  a  wheat-crop.  I  think  it  is  really  best  on  a  bare 
fallow,  but  then  in  a  properly  drained  and  properly  farmed 
country  we  do  not  want  any  bare  fallow.  It  is  very  desirable, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  lime  should  be  applied  in  as  fine  a  state 
of  powder  as  possible,  and  be  lightly  ploughed  in,  well  harrowed, 
and  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  dry  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
to  effect  this  (failing  the  bare  fallow)  it  is  best  to  apply  it  prc- 
vious  to  the  turnip-crop ;  but  the  difficulty  in  this  is  that  the 
time  for  getting  it  on  is  very  limited,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  de- 
laying the  sowing  of  the  turnips,  also  if  the  weather  prove 
xery  dry  afterwards,  the  young  turnip-plants  may  suffer.  The 
lime  too,  in  tills  case,  comes  too  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  manure  applied  to  the  turnip-crop.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  best  plan  of  applying  lime  to  a  wheat-crop  is  on  a 
bean  or  pea-stubble,  the  lime  having  been  prepared  ready  for  use 
by  being  laid  up  in  heaps  of  three  or  four  loads  in  each  heap, 
during  the  summer  or  early  autumn  previously,  which  heaps 
should  be  lightly  covered  with  sods  or  soil  as  soon  as  the  stubble 
lias  been  scarified  and  cleaned  as  much  as  is  necessary,  or  as  the 
reason  admits  of,  the  lime,  which  will  then  be  in  a  state  of  fine 
powder,  should  be  spread  from  carts  evenly  over  the  surface ; 
t  he  land  is  then  ploughed,  and  the  wheat  sown  either  with  a 
drill  or  on  a  seed  seam  formed  by  using  the  land-presser.  The 
lime  in  this  state  will  be  ready  to  act  on  all  manures  previously 
sipplied  to  the  bean  crop  or  preceding  turnip  crops,  which  may 
Ijc  still  inert  in  the  soil  j  and  when  after  the  wheat  crop  the 


land  is  more  deeply  ploughed  for  the  succeeding  turnip  crop, 
the  lime  is  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  back  more  to  the  surface, 
and  being  afterwards  well  worked  into  and  harrowed  amongst 
the  soil,  the  latter  is  fully  prepared  to  receive  any  manures 
that  may  be  applied  for  turnips.  It  is  well  known  that  lime 
has  a  tendency  to  work  down  deep  into  the  soil,  and  especially 
if  the  land  is  undrained.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  alter  ap- 
plying lime,  to  plough  it  iu  rather  lightly  at  first ;  and  after- 
wards to  increase  the  depth,  and  by  a  good  deep  furrow,  to 
throw  it  again  more  to  the  surface,  ft  the  same  depth  is 
always  maintained,  and  lime  is  very  constantly  applied,  it  will 
form  itself  into  a  state  of  mortar  almost,  just  below  the  plough 
sole.  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  quotes  a  curious  instance  of  this,  where  a  man 
"  was  used  to  plough  the  usual  regular  depth,  which  his 
grandfather  had  ploughed,  and  he  never  went  below ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  course  of  years,  the  plough  had  worn  itself  a 
pretty  hard  road  on  the  top  of  the  subsoil,  at  the  poor  man's 
regulated  depth.  He  was  much  surprised  that  all  the  lime  he 
laid  on  never  seemed  to  increase  his  crops  in  a  similar  way  as 
those  of  his  neighbours.  At  length  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up ;  for  one  year,  venturing  a  little  lower  than  usual,  he  turned 
up  a  thick  layer  of  lime,  almost  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  laid  it  on."  I  have  noticed  a  practice  much  increased  of 
laying  a  top-dressing  of  lime  on  to  clover  stubble  before 
ploughing,  either  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  or  in  the  winter 
for  oats.  I  have  never  yet  tried  it  mvself,  uut  it  seems  to 
possess  advantages  as  affording  a  convenient  season  for  apply- 
ing the  lime,  and  also  for  working  the  land  after  the  crop  in 
the  same  manner  I  mentioned  when  following  beans  or  peas. 
I  think  also  the  lime  would  act  beneficially  in  decomposing 
the  roots,  and  any  other  portion  remaining  of  the  clover  and 
rye-grass  which  may  be  ploughed  in;  and  I  think  that  on  clay 
soils  especially  we  cannot  use  a  better  manure  to  wheat  than 
lime  thus  applied,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  clover 
fog  ploughed  in.  I  should  hope  that  some  gentleman  present 
who  may  have  tried  this  mode  of  applying  lime  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  We  are  fortunate  in  this  dis- 
trict in  having  an  abundant  supply  of  very  excellent  limestone, 
and  the  railway  facilities  generally  are  so  great  that  very  few 
farmers  are  unable  to  procure  Mhatevcr  description  of  lime 
they  think  best  suited  to  their  purpose,  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost.  In  all  my  preceding  remarks  I  have  presumed  that  we 
were  considering  the  application  of  the  lime  burnt  from 
the  blue  or  mountain  limestone,  which  is  in  almost  all  re- 
spects more  useful  for  agricultural  purposes  than  the  magnesian, 
as  it  contains  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  ana  essential  portion,  and  which 
combines  most  readily  with  the  vegetable  and  organic  portions 
of  the  soil,  producing  the  most  healthy  solutions  and  salts  ne- 
cessary for  the  use  of  plants.  The  magnesian  lime  has  however 
some  very  valuable  properties,  being  much  more  caustic  in  its 
nature,  and  where  the  object  is  to  destroy  noxious  plants  or 

Sub  and  wire-worm,  I  think  it  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
reat  care  should  however  be  taken  in  the  application,  as  an 
over-dose  of  it  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  vegetation,  especially 
on  land  containing  much  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  sulphur,  as  the 
tendency  would  be  to  produce  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  plants,  particularly  to  clover.  I  once  used  it 
myself  with  considerable  advantage  on  a  field  which  I  had  just 
thorough-drained,  and  which  had  been  in  bad  grass  for  8  or  9 
years.  It  was  ploughed  out  and  sown  with  oats,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  crop  disappeared  during  the  spring 
from  the  effects  of  wire-worm  and  other  grub,  and  the  land 
seemed  full  of  black  roots  and  the  remains  of  sour-looking 
grass.  I  intended  it  for  turnips,  and  in  the  early  spring  gave 
it  3  loads  of  Morton  or  Summer-house  lime  (magnesian)  per 
acre.  The  turnips  came  up  well  (they  had  10  or  12  loads  of 
manure  per  acre),  and  looked  very  blooming  up  to  hoeing  time, 
when  the  first  alarm  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  very  large 
body  of  rooks,  who  took  a  line  straight  across  the  field,  and 
pulled  Qpall  the  singled-out  plants,  clearing  some  patches  en- 
tirely. We  investigated,  and  found  here  and  there  a  wire- 
worm,  but  nothing  to  account  for  such  wholesale  destruction. 
We  then  singled  toe  remainder  of  the  field,  and  another  flight 
of  rooks  made  a  similar  raid  upon  us,  and  some  other  portions 
of  the  field  were  stripped.  The  turnip  plants,  apparently 
strong  and  healthy,  were  bodily  pulled  out,  and  laid  on  the 
ground.  After  this  the  rooks  never  again  attacked  us,  but  a 
few  of  the  remaining  plants  turned  yellow,  and  died  off.    I 
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should  think  altogether  about  half  the  crop  was  thus  destroyed ; 
the  remainder  grew  remarkably  well,  and  produced  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  turnips  I  ever  had ;  also  a  small  portion  I  had 
in  mangel-wurzel,  though  thinned  in  the  same  way  to  a  certain 
extent,  produced  some  very  good  room.  The  good  size  of 
these  roots  was  not  caused  by  the  plants  being  set  wider  in 
consequence  of  this  rough  thinning,  as  the  loss  was  in  large 
patches  being  left  quite  bare  more  than  the  rows  thinned 
out.  I  was  afraid  under  these  circumstances  to  risk  sowing 
the  land  with  barley,  and  having  heard  that  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes was  a  good  thing  for  stopping  wire-worm,  I  set  the 
whole  field  with  them  the  next  year,  giving  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  (arm-yard  manure.  They  were  a  very  good,  regular 
crop,  and  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  quantity  quite  equal 
to  what  I  expected.  In  the  autumn  I  sowed  the  land  with 
white  wheat,  and  had  a  remarkably  good,  clean  crop,  without 
a  trace  of  wire-worm  or  grub  of  any  sort.  I  sowed  broad 
clover  on  the  wheat,  and  had  a  most  excellent  crop  the  next 
year,  with  scarcely  a  failing  plant ;  and  the  crop  or  oats  after 
that  was  one  of  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  then  had  a  crop  of 
swedes,  giving  them  about  twelve  loads  of  manure  and  S  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  per  acre.  They  were  level  and  good, 
though  the  roots  were  not  quite  so  large  as  before ;  but  there 
has  never  been  in  any  crop,  since  the  application  of  the  mag- 
nesian  lime  and  the  visitation  of  the  rooks,  any  symptoms  of 
the  grub  or  wire-worm ;  but  whether  I  have  to  thank  the  lime, 
or  the  rooks,  or  the  notatoes,  or  all  three,  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  field  after  the  turnips  grew  a  good  crop  of 
barley,  on  which  I  sowed  clover  for  pasture :  the  clover  rather 
missed ;  but  the  ryegrass  and  other  seeds  made  a  pretty  good 
pasture ;  this  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  I  am  intending  to 
give  it  five  or  six  loads  of  mountain  nme  before  ploughing  it 
out  either  for  wheat  or  oats.  I  regret  not  having  done  so 
previously  to  the  last  turnips  or  barley,  as  it  might  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  clover  plant.  I  have  mentioned  this 
case  to  show  that  the  magnesian  lime  may  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  but  it  should  be  very  rarely,  and  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  limes  most  used  in  this  country, 
are  the  Boloron,  Lane  Head,  Forcctt  and  Meleonby  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Weardale  or  Frosterley  and  Stanhope  in  Dur- 
ham (mountain  limes) .  The  general  analyses  of  all  these  are 
very  similar,  as  they  contain  from  00  to  95  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  but  they  vary  slightly,  and  the  differences  are 
often  as  marked  in  the  different  beds  of  the  same  quarry,  as  in 
the  different  quarries.  I  have  never  used  any  of  the  Weardale 
lime  myself,  but  have  always  heard  it  very  highly  spoken  o£ 
and  it  seems  bv  the  analysis  furnished  to  me  to  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  being  95.1,  and  a  small 
one  of  magnesia,  being  only  2.5.  The  Forcett  limestone  and 
two  beds  of  the  Boldron  contain  about  91.5  of  lime,  and  the 
Boldron  2.0  of  magnesia,  while  the  Forcett  has  4.11.  The 
Boldron  stone  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  silicious  matter ; 
but  one  bed  of  the  Boldron  is  said  to  contain  as  much  as  95.28 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  in  excess  upon  the  other 
bed  being  deducted  from  the  silica  "  I  have  myself  chiefly 
used  the  Boldron  and  Lane  Head  limes,  as  Being  most 
conveniently  procured ;  and  have  always  found  them  both 
succeed  very  well.  I  think  the  Lane  Head  lime  expands 
more  freely,  and  when  slaked  produces  more  powdered  or  hy- 
drate of  lime  in  proportion  to  the  unslaked  lime  than  the  Bol- 
dron, and  therefore  goes  rather  further ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  any  of  these  limes  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety 
and  advantage  for  agriculture,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  dif- 
ference in  them  to  compensate  for  any  material  increase  in  the 
cost  of  procuring  them.  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lime  composts,  which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  but  at 
the  same  time  a  totally  different  application  of  lime  to  that 
before  described  j  it  is  in  point  of  fact  the  manufacture  of  a 
specific  manure  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  sods,  road  scrapings, 
and  refuse  vegetation.  Even  couch  grass,  and  that  still  more  ob- 
jectionable weed  the  knot  or  bulbous-rooted  whicken  grass,  are 
rendered  useful  by  this  process.  The  whole  is  carefully  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  quick  lime,  and  the  lime  assimi- 
lates the  mass,  and  rots  the  vegetable  matter,  rendering  it 
highly  fertile ;  and  when  it  has  been  properly  mixed,  and  been 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  the  lime  has  done  its  duty,  and 
may  then  be  applied,  not  for  the  purpose  of  acting  mechanically 
on  the  soil  of  the  field,  but  with  its  accompanying  vegetable 
matter,  which  it  has  rendered  soluble,  as  a  specific  manure 
available  for  the  immediate  use  of  any  crop  to  which  it  may  be 


applied.  I  believe  that  a  property-prepared  comport  of  thy 
description  may  be  applied  in  the  rows  for  a  turnip  crop  vitk 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  I  consider  that  the  appKa- 
tion  of  lime  is  beneficial  on  all  soils ;  but  theqoantitj  required 
for  clays  and  strong  soils  is  more  than  for  the  lithterlaadu 
it  acts  mechanically  in  lightening  the  land  sad  rendaagit 
more  friable,  and  easily  worked.  I  have,  however,  had  so  link 
personal  experience  on  the  lighter  lands  that  1  can  only  state 
what  I  have  read  of  and  been  told.  I  have  four  sow  of  trj 
strong  land  let  out  in  alfotment-gardens  to  labourer^  in  ]& 
of  one-quarter  and  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  exeeediagtfce 
former.  Many  of  these  men  have  great  practical  experience  b 
the  management  of  land,  and  I  find  they  mostly  prefer  i  pood 
dressing  of  lime  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  which  is  applied  £ 
this  time  of  year,  very  dry,  and  dug  in  when  the  potatoes  st 
planted.  Of  course  each  year  they  apply  a  considerable  que- 
titjr  of  manure,  which  renders  the  land  capable  of  emrrjisg 
this  larger  dose  of  lime :  they  say  the  lime  makes  the  potatoes 
healthier,  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quality.  Lime  but  Ik 
applied  with  great  advantage  to  a  class  of  land  which,  wiihaJ 
the  absolute  test  of  experience,  one  would  have  thought  h 
could  scarcely  have  been  required,  and  that  is  on  Ten  4y 
light  land  situated  on  the  limstone  rock  itself;  bat  I  am  v*i 
it  is  applied  beneficially  to  both  tillage  and  pas  land  * 
situated.  It  renders  the  land  less  subject  to  drotgfc, 
and  increases  the  produce.  The  quality  is  genmfr 
naturally  very  good.  I  think  1  have  now  trapwed 
sufficiently  on  your  time,  gentlemen,  and  am  much  obliged*? 
your  attention  to  these  crude  remarks.  I  have  gives  toe  & 
opinions  I  have  formed  from  what  I  have  read  and  sees,  masj 
may  possibly  be  erroneous,  and  it  will  give  me  tht  pa* 
pleasure  to  hear  your  remarks  and  the  results  of  joarttje- 
rience. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  a  great  user  of  mountain  Hm: 
he  thought  it  better  doing  so  than  buying  artificial  aiaasw: 
and  it  did  more  good.  He  would  take  water  ont  of  the  r® 
land,  and  lime  it ;  if  tough,  he  would  apply  it  hot.  toa- 
times  he  let  it  lie  in  heaps  all  winter,  and  then  laid  it  oa.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  much  difference  in  the  qualities  &•' 
limestone.  He  would  recommend  using  lime  as  much  ai  Fu- 
sible. 

Mr.  F.  Hodgson  said  he  used  the  magnesian  lime,  and  fee 
got  great  benefit  from  it.  He  thought  it  did  better  for  v& 
than  wheat,  particularly  on  the  freestone.  Monntain  lin*«* 
good  for  grass :  he  usee  3  tons  of  magnesian  lime,  aadfc- 
5  to  0  tons  of  the  mountain  lime. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  thought  they  had  listened  toaveryis- 
structive  paper :  he  would  not  throw  magnesian  lime  over- 
board :  he  thought  it  good  on  rough  grass:  it  was  an  akers- 
tive  more  than  a  manure.  He  intended  Wring  lime  oa  reef* 
grass  this  year,  part  of  mountain  lime,  and  part  of  mag*** 
lime :  it  should  be  properly  spread  in  powder,  st  the  rale* 
not  more  than  3  tons  per  acre  of  magnesian  lime.  Hetboat*: 
there  were  more  fillings  of  the  magnesian  lime  than  the  abs- 
tain lime  when  slaked.  Magnesian  was  a  good  decosaposa 
on  newly-ploughed-out  land.  In  the  north,  it  used  to  be  * 
practice  to  lay  on  a  large  quantity  of  lime  at  the  begiauw* 
a  lease  to  last  through  it ;  but  now  the  custom  was  to  set  * 
less  doses  but  oftener,  say  once  in  eight  yean.  He  woau  m 
manure  and  lime  as  far  apart  as  possUue  in  the  spew*6** 
He  received  the  most  benefit  from  lime  where  there  was  pw 


of  humus. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  thought  the  too  frequent  srofcj^ 
of  lime  on  old  going  land  made  it  poorer ;  but  lime  uonMtf* 
be  made  a  substitute  for  other  manures.  And  he  thoartt  t  & 
8  tons  too  large  a  quantity  at  once:  it  was  better  la*"* 
twice :  it  made  the  price  per  acre  too  high  when  it  «•  ** 
to  lead.  He  thought  lime  was  beneficial  for  wheat,  bat  W* 
for  oats;  and  when  applied  after  the  clover  ft&jj, 
ploughed  in  light,  "" 

it  on  the  top.    He 

it  might  answer  for  oats.    Magnesian - 

ploughed-out  grass :  had  used  4  tons  per  acre  on  »»  ** 
sions.  He  thought  lime  stiffened  light  light  land,  asd  e*> 
liorated  clays.  He  knew  potatoes  to  be  good  iadeiboy^* 
wireworm. 

Mr.  Hsadlah,  in  replying,  said  having  heard  from  rew# 
in  the  room  that  lime  was  useful  on  clover  leys  he wa»  ^ 
it,  and  use  both  magnesian  and  mountain  lime  w  *!  m* 


when  applied  after  the  clover  fog,  »  "" 
t,  and  the  next  ploughing  being  deeper  op 
le  did  not  believe  ploughing  in  fog  for  *w» 
for  oats.    Magnesian  was  the  best  for ■*■?• 
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MIDDLE-CLASS    EDUCATION. 
AN    ESSAY    ON    ESSAYS. 


Aristotle  hat  defined  an  essay  to  consist  in  three  parte— a 
oeginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end :  the  first  portion  to  describe 
the  article  or  object  of  discussion,  the  second  to  state  the 
modes  of  preparation  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  third  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  the  application  that  his  been  made. 
The  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  understands  the  meaning 
in  a  composition  intended  to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical  and  finished  than 
a  system.  From  a  loose,  free,  and  easy  collection  of  sudden 
reflections,  without  any  order  or  method,  or  being  worked  up 
and  finished  like  a  formal  system,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first 
apes  of  modern  literature,  an  essay  is  made  to  contain  a  short 
history  of  the  subject  that  is  both  regular,  artful,  and  scientific, 
evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  issue,  stating 
proofs,  deducing  inferences,  and  leading  to  results.  The 
ancient  view  of  the  subject  is  the  stricter  sense. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  offered  a  prise  of  £60  for  the  best  essay  on  Middle- 
class  Education,  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  "would 
bring  forth  something"  on  that  most  important  subject.  The 
term  should  have  been  Agricultural  Education,  as  the  matter  is 
purelv  on  rural  subjects.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  a 
practical  farmer,  and  two  essays  are  printed  along  with  the 
test  essay,  having  been  thought  the  next  in  merit,  and 
worthy  of  selected  eminence.  The  authors  are  reverend 
brothers  of  the  cloth.  The  prize  essay  occupies  eighteen  pages 
of  the  Journal,  and  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  want  sought  to 
be  supplied— ■  an  education  for  the  former  suitable  to  the  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  for  the  future  profession,  at  a  cost  of  time 
and  means  as  can  be  afforded.  The  author  enumerates  several 
instances  of  schools  more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture, 
none  of  which  have  happened  to  obtain  a  success  of  encourage- 
ment. The  suggestions  made  are  very  plausible,  but  wanting 
the  ground-work  for  any  better  result.  The  primary  or 
elemental  schools  are  the  great  stumbling-block.  Cirencester 
College  is  mentioned  as  a  partial,  if  not  a  total  failure ;  it  is 
hermetically  sealed  by  the  expense  of  attendance,  and  it 
labours  under  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  the  youth  not  being 
qualified  to  meet  the  lectures  of  a  professor,  from  want  of  the 
necessary  training  at  a  subordinate  institution  or  primary 
school.  This  want  must  be  supplied  before  colleges  can  bestow 
any  benefit.  These  elemental  schools  must  rest  on  a  more 
stable  foundation  than  the  author's  views  of  companies  and 
societies  singly  or  joined,  whose  sole  purpose  is  mainly  that  of 
interest  and  gain. 

The  branches  of  study  recommended  for  the  farmer  begin 
with  chemistry,  to  discover  the  qualities  and  value  of  soils  and 
manures,  and  prevents  going  to  the  doctor  to  learn  what 
medicine  the  land  may  want.  The  author  does  not  state  if  he 
has  learned  by  practice  from  chemistry  the  value  of  soils,  and 
the  manures  to  be  applied,  or  to  what  doctor  the  resort  is  made. 
Chemistry  is  unable  to  test  the  value  of  any  article,  animate 
or  inanimate — not  the  presence  or  quantity  of  materials,  but 
the  condition  of  the  articles,  and  the  ratio  they  bear  to  each 
other,  with  the  mode  or  manner  they  are  mixed,  and  the  powers 
of  exertion  of  the  bodies  in  contact.    And  then  the  despotic 

fDvernor  of  climate  under  which  the  performances  are  made ! 
or  these  reasons,  an  experimental  farm  of  any  kind  or  extent 
never  can  be  of  general  utility,  being  only  a  successful  exhibition 
under  the  particular  circumstances.  Land^survevins;  is  recom- 
mended, oi  which  the  lesser  measurement  may  be  done  by  the 
step  of  the  legs  to  answer  the  fields  in  cultivation.  Probably 
a  lateral  stepping?  may  act  as  a  cross-staff  in  placing  at  right 
angles  one  line  to  another  line,  if  the  steps  oe  not  shorter 
than  the  former,  probably  as  three  to  two,  and  the  length  of 
legs  being  uncertain.  All  kinds  of  measuring  are  recommended, 
with  drawing  and  sketching.  The  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, as  dynamics,hydrauIics,andhydroBtatics,are  necessary, 
with  the  principles  of  geology,  but  not  largely.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  geology  of  the  farmer  extends  into  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  about  twelve  inches ;  if  that  stratum  of  soil  be 


wet,  drain  it;  if  it  be  poor,  manure  it;  if  it  be  foul  with  weeds 
clean  it,  and  then  the  whole  tale  is  told.  Botany  is  little 
valued  by  the  author,  yet  it  is  a  most  pleasing  study,  and  very 
useful  in  a  knowledge  of  weeds  and  grasses. 

Mathematics  and  classical  learning  are  almost  wholly 
ignored  as  branches  of  education,  or  passed  over  as  an  inferior 
consideration.  Yet  these  studies  constitute  a  very  large  portion 
of  a  general  and  comprehensive  education ;  the  reasoning  powers 
make  men  rational  creatures,  and  classic  learning  forms  the 
base  of  all  polite  education  in  language  and  ideas.  The 
physical  sciences  are  almost  inaccessible  without  the  ancient 
languages :  their  very  names  are  derived  from  that  source,  with 
all  the  explanatory  nomenclature.  An  account  of  the  expenses 
and  receipts  is  shown  of  a  school  of  two  hundred  scholars,  es- 
timating the  single  maintenance  at  £20  yearly. 

A  notice  is  made  of  education  in  Scotland,  which  is  brsed 
on  a  school  in  every  parish,  that  affords  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher  seminaries  in  academies  and  colleges.  The 
author  alludes  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  agricultural 
societies  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  inclines  very  justly  to 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  has  been  most  useful.  Tne  train- 
ing from  childhood  of  the  moral  agent  has  a  very  slight  no- 
tice, though  it  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
and  should  hsve  begun  the  essay  in  a  proper  method  of  dis- 
cussion, which  is  wholly  wanting  in  this  performance.  The 
notices  made  of  failure  in  schools,  or  the  moderate  success, 
will  go  far  to  counterbalance  any  benefit  from  the  essay. 

Next  comes  a  supplementary  essay  of  ten  or  eleven  pages, 
written  by  a  clergyman.  The  author  argues,  that  the 
materials  for  a  middle-class  education  are  in  existence 
in  our  endowed  grammar-schools,  which  require  only  some 
little  modification  to  suit  the  purpose.  The  religious 
difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  organizing  of  schools  is 
mentioned,  but  not  removed.  The  author  quotes  his  own  ex- 
perience in  a  school  turned  into  the  purpose  of  an  advanced 
education,  and  is  so  for  good,  but  seems  too  limited  in  the 
branches  of  education.  The  very  general  and  most  just  ob- 
servation, or  rather  a  complaint,  occurs,  of  the  want  of  pri- 
mary instruction  to  meet  the  advanced  stages  of  instruction. 
No  arrangements  are  suggested  to  effectually  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, without  which  no  upward  progress  is  satisfactory.  The 
essay  is  short  and  sensible,  but  deficient  in  grasp  and  the  ne- 
cessary expansion. 

The  third  essay  lies  in  twelve  pages,  with  an  addition  of 
reports  of  inspectors  on  the  branches  of  learning,  and  written 
by  an  Oxon  M.A.  The  author  details  at  much  length  the 
various  acquirements  of  a  middle-class  education,  probably  too 
many  for  practical  approval,  as  music,  singing,  and  dancing 
are  ornamental  rather  than  useful,  but  may  not  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded. The  shortness  of  the  life  of  man,  and  the  busy  world, 
prevent  the  use  of  too  many  studies,  to  be  master  of  none,  and 
direct  attention  to  the  indispensable  occupations  and  the  most 
useful  attachments.  Both  the  reverend  authors  have  thrown 
out  several  very  good  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, which  can  be  introduced  into  any  institutions. 

These  essays  must  be  considered  as  much  too  limited  in 
conception,  narrow  in  the  view  of  the  subject,  very  niggardly 
in  the  details,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the  results.  Measured 
by  the  rule  of  the  ancient  authority,  the  deficiency  is  most 
palpable.  The  matter  is  very  confusedly  placed,  without  any 
attempt  of  arrangement,  or  any  semblance  of  order  in  a  first 
position  forming  a  second,  and  a  series  of  truths  from  cardinal 
principles.  There  is  no  warmth  of  feeling,  nor  an  earnestness 
of  purpose ;  no  glow  of  enthusissm,  nor  any  outburst  of  philo- 
sophy; which  are  most  highly  useful,  to  coruscate  and 
brighten  such  a  subject  as  the  culture  of  the  human  mind  for 
any  special  object.  The  essays  might  have  been  well  com- 
posed to  serve  two  purposes— the  gentleman -farmer  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  property,  or  the  possessor  of  a  large  capital 
for  embarking  in  agriculture,  and  from  which  the  lower  grades 
could  collect  the  materials  for  their  own  purpose,  by  gleaning 
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the  whole  composition.  The  introduction,  or  beginning,  of 
the  essays  might  have  been  expected  to  define  the  word  "  educa- 
tion,** with  a  notice  of  the  human  mind,  on  which  its  action  is 
exerted,  and  by  no  means  in  any  philosophical  disquisition  or 
metaphysical  arguments,  but  in  the  plain  way  of  common- 
tense,  and  a  most  intelligible  statement,  short  and  comprehen- 
sive. Then  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  from  childhood 
to  the  meeting  of  the  lectures  of  professors  at  primary  schools, 
the  great  wont  of  the  present  time,  and  which  must  be  imme- 
diately supplied,  before  any  jreneral  benefit  is  obtained. 
Scientific  seminaries  will  be  without  much  delay  erected  in 
the  provincial  divisions  of  three  or  four  counties,  and  then  an 
endowed  school  in  each  parish,  with  two  teachers,  according 
to  its  extent,  to  teach  the  alphabet,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  the  fullest  extent,  with  classics  and  mathematics, 
pushed  forward  into  a  leaving  for  the  provincial  college  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  the  religious  scruples  of  mixed  sects,  the  Bible  may 
be  read  and  used  as  a  text-book,  without  any  doctrinal  interpre- 
tations, which  are  wholly  left  to  each  individual  opinion.  No 
use  must  be  made  of  these  schools  as  missionary  stations,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  heathen  and  infidel  dissenters, 
nor  any  attempts  made  to  sway  the  minds  of  adult  juvenility 
on  these  controverted  points.  The  want  of  these  schools  will 
remain  as  the  great  barrier  to  the  intellectual  progress,  in  the 
way  that  is  attempted.  The  education  in  Scotland  rises  su- 
perior on  that  single  point  of  the  parish-schools  making  a 
sufficient  preparation  ibr  the  colleges,  classical  and  scientific. 
It  is  the  most  important  period  of  education. 

It  is  evident  that  the  winner  of  the  prize  has  not  been  educated 
to  know  the  value  and  feel  the  power  of  a  varied  and  compre- 
hensive education,  both  in  forming  the  moral  agents  ana  in 
brightening  the  paths  of  art  and  science.  In  delineating  these 
points  of  value,  three  periods  occur  for  notice— at  the  primary 
schools,  at  the  provincial  seminaries  or  colleges,  and  at  the 
business  of  life.  The  first  prepares,  the  second  cultivates,  and 
the  third  applies ;  and  each  division,  being  properly  treated, 
would  form  an  essay  or  a  small  history  of  the  culture  and  care 
of  the  mind,  the  noblest  aim  of  all  human  purposes.  The  dry 
and  dull  monotony  of  the  essays,  the  absence  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement, the  want  of  an  enlarged  conception  of  the  subject, 
with  directions  and  applications  for  general  benefit,  very  clearly 
show  that  the  "  something*'  that  was  so  confidently  predicted 
to  be  brought  forth,  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Education  maybe  defined  to  be  the  dra  wing-out,  training 
and  exercising, "  feeding  and  cherishing**  by  artificial  means  of 
the  passions,  dispositions,  habits  and  manners,  various  faculties, 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  which  have  been  implanted  by  Nature. 
Man  is  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  com- 
monly called  "  mind,**  which  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  external  agencies  on  the  body,  or  the  corporeal  habitation. 
The  regulation  of  these  impressions,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  faculty  of  receiving  the  sensations,  raise  the  necessity  of 
education,  of  which  the  value  depends  on  the  application. 
The  beginning  of  education  is  seen  in  the  first  smile  that 
gleams  on  the  infant's  cheek ;  after  that  time,  every  hour  is 
lost.  It  begins  with  the  mother's  look  before  the  alphabet  is 
taught,  and  with  the  father's  nod  of  approbation  from  the  time 
that  the  child  can  lisp  a  word,  observe  an  action,  or  receive  an 
impression.  The  early  sequences  from  the  first  impressions 
form  the  primary  habits,  which  become  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  The  most  important  point  of  education  is 
to  form  these  habits  by  an  early  attention  from  the  period  of 
sensation  itself. 

The  parental  fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  importance, 
from  being  universal,  and  bestowing  an  education  which,  being 
interwoven  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form  aud  colour 
to  the  whole  texture  of  life.  There  are  few  who  can  receive 
the  honours  of  a  college,  but  all  are  graduates  of  the  hearth. 
The  learning  of  the  university  may  fane  from  recollection,  its 
classic  lore  may  moulder  in  the  halls  of  memory ;  but  the  simple 
lessons  of  home,  enamelled  upon  the  hearts  of  children,  defy 
the  rust  of  time,  and  outlive  the  more  mature  but  less  vivid 
pictures  of  later  years.  So  deep,  so  lasting  indeed,  are  the 
impressions  of  early  life,  that  old  age  is  seen  holding  fresh  the 
events  of  childhood,  while  all  the  wide  space  to  manhood  is  a 
forgotten  waste.  The  portrait  of  early  days  may  get  dim  and 
discoloured,  and  seem  to  decay,  or  covered  with  after-designs ; 
still  the  original  will  shine  through  the  outward  picture,  giving 
it  tone  while  fresh,  and  surviving  in  decay.    Such  is  the  fire- 


side—4he  great  institution  famished  by  Providence  for  tk 
education  of  men. 

The  boy  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  yean  travels  i  eoa« 
venient  distance  to  the  parish  school,  in  which  the  common 
schooling  in  English,  reading,  writing,  sad  arithmetic,  are 
pushed  to  the  very  fullest  extent  in  a  time  of  about  six  yean. 
The  classical  and  commercial  education  is  at  the  same  tiae 
carried  forward  to  at  least  one-half  the  necessary  perfection,  n 
that  the  youth  is  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  professors  is  a 
higher  seminary.  This  part  of  education  is  by  Ur  the  aost 
important  in  the  life  of  man,  and  must  be  afforded  cheaply  sad 
conveniently  at  the  parish'schools,  in  the  national  endowments, 
and  under  a  Government  inspection,  as  being  instituted  fortbe 
general  benefit  under  qualified  teachers. 

The  youth  being  now  half-way  advanced  in  edacation,  is  re- 
moved to  the  provincial  seminary  of  science  aad  cbsicsl 
learning,  where  to  prosecute  the  general  branches  of  study, 
and  with  a  view  to  a  special  purpose.  In  the  ease  of  agriculture 
the  science  of  chemistry  enjoys  a  foremost  place,  even  anon? 
practical  arts,  as  it  determines  the  constituents  of  nata% 
bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combinations  of  the 
elementary  particles  of  matter.  This  definition  of  the  science 
and  art  of  chemistry  at  once  shows  the  vast  importance  of  itu 
a  branch  of  education,  as  it  unravels  and  lays  bare  the  nj> 
teries  of  nature,  and  shows  to  our  wondering  eyes  the  com- 
position of  different  bodies,  the  action  which  they  exert  01 
each  other,  and  the  ultimate  results  of  the  union  of  tat 
elements  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  there- 
ciprocal  action.  The  study  of  these  actions  is  most  nsefalto 
the  common  purposes  of  life.  Botany  is  a  very  amusing,  too* 
rational,  and  entertaining  study,  natural  and  scientific,  of  tat 
vegetable  world,  with  the  use  of  the  multitude  of  ihe  differed 
plants  that  grow  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  knowledge^ 
the  habits  and  properties  of  vegetables,  and  chiefly  of  vets 
and  grasses,  is  very  much  recommended  to  the  agncsJtei* 
Mineralogy  and  geology  may  be  classed  together,  affording s 
knowledge  and  the  position  of  the  indurated  masses  ornen 
and  stones,  with  earthy  layers,  that  appear  on  the  face  of  tk 
earth,  and  the  different  theories  of  the  formation  and  structare 
of  the  globe.  The  ideas  and  the  language  entertained  asj 
used  on  these  subjects  are  highly  useful,  even  in  the  absence « 
any  permanent  improvement  or  substantial  information.  TV 
recommendation  of  these  very  ennobling  studies  does  not  tea 
to  understand  any  pre-eminence  in  the  single  branches,  k- 
merely  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  notion  of  the  o> 
jects  which  it  embraces,  and  which  can  be  pushed  to  the  e*. 
of  advancing  the  mind,  and  enlarging  the  extent  of  gewfj- 
knowledge.  Between  distinction  and  ignorance  there  is  r fl^ 
and  useful  field  of  information,  in  which  there  may  *  in- 
quired an  extent  of  erudition  on  any  subject  that  will  wjf 
beneficially  apply  to  the  object  that  may  be  in  view,  aud  ti- 
most  amply  repay  the  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  in  the  ac- 
quisition. 

The  acquisition  of  classical  literature  is  a  very  import** 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  scholar  should  be  uny 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Latin,  and  in  due  time  of  w 
Greek  language.  Those  persons  who  deny  or  lessen  the  n** 
of  these  sources  of  learning,  show  a  very  neglected  edocaWj. 
as  not  reaching  to  form  an  estimate  from  their  own  expentfr 
of  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  These  languages  give  gre* 
facility  to  the  acquiring  of  others,  especially  the  IngliM- 
which  is  largely  derived  from  them,  and  of  which  the  gns- 
mar  is  wholly  learned.  The  sciences  that  have  been  down 
for  study  are  wholly  founded  on  these  languages  in  the  aaae 
and  explanations,  requiring  a  double  labour  from  per***  *;; 
do  not  know  them.  He  who  has  in  early  age  been  tanp 
study  and  revere  the  characters  of  the  sages,  heroes,  sUttsni^ 
philosophers,  and  poets,  who  adorn  the  annals  of  Greece  at 
Borne,  will  necessarily  imbibe  the  most  liberal  BOtp jTjl 
will  catch  a  portion  of  that  generous  enthusiasm  ^""rL 
warmed  the  hearts  and  directed  the  conduct  of  the  bene**^ 
and  ornaments  of  the  human  race.  In  the  histories  of  w*\ 
and  Borne,  those  great  theatres  of  human  glory,  the  pap- 
will  find  the  highest  examples  of  conduct  that  can  be  p* 
Used  by  man ;  and  that  person  may  very  justly  suspec  t» 
his  genius  and  his  taste,  if  he  receives  no  pleasure  or  «*£ 
from  the  perusal  of  writings  which  so  many  ages  hare  eo  • 
sorted  in  holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  From  the  s» 
lime  spirit  of  the  ancients  there  ever  arise  some  ue  earn  ^ 
like  vapours  from  a  sacred  fountain,  which  work  than*.'* 
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Insensibly  into  the  breast  of  another  who  may  not  be  blened 
with  such  a  towering  mint,  and  seldom  Jail  to  fire  the 
imagination  and  to  illuminate  the  whole  mental  frame ;  and 
if  he  be  not  wholly  dead  to  every  power  of  feeling,  the 
luxurious  repast  will  not  fail  to  transport  him  beyond  himself, 
and  kindle  his  mind  into  a  blaze,  llie  reader  is  earned  into 
the  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  the  benefit  is  transferred.  The 
ancient*  thought,  the  moderns  only  dilate  their  ideas,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  looking  from  the  height  which  the  an* 
dents  had  reached,  as  a  dwarf  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant  will  see  more  and  further  than  the  giant  that  supports 
him. 

Among  the  very  foremost  branches  of  a  general  education 
mast  be  placed  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  branches  of 
geometry,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  plain  measurement, 
trigonometry,  and  algebra,  extending  to  natural  philosophy  in 
the  useful  parts  of  statics,  dynamics,  hydraulics,  and  hydro- 
statics, and  similar  portions.  Mathematics  improve  and  en- 
large the  reasoning  computation  begun  by  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  the  branches  of  mathematical  learning  constitute 
the  best  introduction  and  foundation  of  the  art  of  reasoning 
justly  and  correctly  in  life  and  in  learning.  As  matters  of 
taste  they  form  most  delightful  subjects  for  intellectual  truth 
as  the  most  beautiful  objects  that  the  mind  can  contemplate. 
No  system  of  education  is  half  complete  without  a  large  por- 
tion of  mathematics,  the  doctrine  of  ratio  being  most  highly 
useful  in  making  proportional  arrangements  of  all  matters 
sod  business  in  exact  bearings,  or  in  a  metrical  rhythm  which 
Longinus  suppose*  came  from  the  Deity,  as  seen  in  the  works 
of  the  Creation,  which  could  not  have  existed  so  long  without 
a  metrical  order  and  arrangement.  The  general  use  of  ma- 
thematics confirms  the  belief  of  the  great  value  of  that  species 
of  learning. 

This  notice  can  include  only  the  chief  parts  of  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  minor  portions,  as  history  and  biography, 
are  let  slip,  with  all  the  ornamental  appendages.  A  full  dis- 
cussion would  require  a  volume  of  bulk.  In  the  choice  of 
authors  and  books  for  reading,  the  best  only  must  be  chosen 
during  the  course  of  education—in  the  advanced  literary  part, 
"Omnes  degustundi"  (Quintilian)— but  the  judgment  must 
be  formed  by  choice  selections. 

ITie  notice  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation must  not  omit  the  imperative  necessity  that  everywhere 
exists  for  an  accompanying  religious  instruction.  On  this 
dangerous  field  we  shall  enter  cautiously,  and  proceed  with 
a  trembling  step.  But  that  degree  of  common  charity 
which  is  now  allowed  in  all  such  cases,  and  which  says  to  every 
one,  "  Et  sentire  quae  velit.  et  qua  velit  dicere ,"  will  readily 
allow  ua  to  observe,  that  all  true  theology  should  be  bland  in 
its  nature,  mild  in  its  precepts,  easy  in  its  observance,  cheer- 
ing in  its  prospects,  and  alluring  in  its  rewards.  Religion 
must  never  assume  the  frown  of  austerity,  nor  be  armed  with 
terrors  of  vengeance ;  it  must  always  be  associated  with  what 
is  pleasing  and  captivating,  lovely,  cheerful,  and  inviting,  and 
never  appal  the  young  and  susceptible  mind  with  the  dread  of 
unrelenting  seventy.  Religion  must  give  a  seat  to  every  en- 
oyroent,  and  heighten  and  refine  the  native  gaiety  of  the 
ieart :  above  all  things,  let  it  burst  and  break  down  the  despioa- 
ile  barriers  which  prejudice  and  bigotry  have  erected  around 
ect  and  self,  and  within  which  creeds  and  dogmas  have  en- 
ranched  themselves  behind  buttresses  of  the  most  spiteful  in- 
oleranee,  and  have  guarded  every  avenue  approachable  by 
eaaon  and  benevolence,  with  engines  of  vengeance  to  besmear 
nd  scar  with  mental  vitriol  every  dissent  of  opinion  in  faith 
nd  practice.  Benevolence  in  order  to  be  useful  must  be  uni- 
ersal ;  it  must  wander  unfettered  over  the  globe,  and  in  eoni- 
reheasion  it  must  bestride  the  world :  when  liberally  interple- 
ad and  mercifully  practised,  no  branch  of  instruction  in  re- 
nine  the  sentiments  and  in  exalting  the  mind  of  man,  and 
cperienee  shows  the  ill  success  of  instructions  that  want  the 
•ugioos  adjunct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  general 
tat  they  are  inimical  to  religion;  but  it  is  certainly  impossible 
»  sea  how  the  expansion  of  mind  and  the  exaltation  of  ideas 
tat  are  produced  by  natural  study  can  be  hurtful  to  true  re- 
gion. On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  and  invariable  tendency 
general  learning  la  to  reduce  the  ignorant  fumes  of  eathu- 
astic  reverie  to  a  system  of  rational  belief. 
Boys  must  be  early  placed  on  the  anvil  of  learning-—"  Ju- 
mna inende  studJorum  positi"  Tacitus— where  the  ductile 


mind  will  be  forged  and  fashioned  by  the  constant  operation 
of  the  teacher's  care,  unceasingly  applied  and  skilfully  di- 
rected. Mankind  are  composed  of  hammers  and  anvils,  of 
which  the  relative  number  shows  the  advanced  state  of  human 
progress.  If  Nature  has  conferred  two  mental  qualities,  the 
third  generally  proceeds  from  the  two  working  in  unison. 
Knowledge  must  be  poured  very  gently  into  the  youthful  mind, 
being  like  to  bottles  with  narrow  mouths,  which  being;  filled 
too  rapidly,  much  will  be  wasted  and  little  received,  whereas 
by  a  gentle  stream  they  will  be  easily  filled.  Education  must 
be  pushed  through  every  avenue  that  can  be  found  for  it. 
Knowledge  pushed  sidewise  into  the  mind  will  soon  find  room 
to  turn.  The  mind  must  be  a  bee-hive :  the  insect  sucks 
many  flowers  in  search  of  honey ;  so  the  sources  of  learn- 
ing must  be  many  and  varied,  in  order  to  afford  a  fusion  of 
materials  to  form  an  original  production.  The  mind  become* 
a  gallipot,  in  which  the  variety  of  knowledge  is  compounded 
into  a  most  valuable  production :  it  will  be  a  hanker,  rich  in 
an  assemblage  of  other  men's  goods  for  its  own  use. 

During  the  whole  course  of  education  care  must  be  used  not 
to  cast  the  mind  into  a  mould  of  dogmas,  benumb  and  cramp 
the  intellectual  energies,  and  wholly  destroy  originality.  The 
thoughts  and  opinions  must  be  developed  from  within,  and  not 
impressed  from  without,  thus  relieving  the  faculties  from  all 
necessity  of  exertion,  and  making  the  mind  a  wholly  passive 
recipient  instead  of  an  active  exponent.  The  mind  becomes  a 
damp  percussion-cap,  slow  of  ianition,  or  never  goes  off  at  all. 
Philosophers  in  the  ship  of  science  sometimes  forget  that  the 
disciple  cannot  embark  without  a  boat. 

After  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  varied  and  com- 
prehensive education  at  the  parish  school  and  at  the  scientific 
seminary,  the  age  of  twenty  years  will  be  turned,  when  the 
student  issues  forth  into  the  forum  of  life,  armed  for  battle  at 
all  points,  with  sword  and  shield  for  protection  and  defence. 
He  proceeds  to  the  study  of  the  professional  art,  not  till  now 
beheld,  when  the  mind  is  free  and  unfettered,  and  stored  with 
learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  "  Dcnique  ipsa  multarum 
artium  etiam  nos  aliud  agentes  ornat,  atque  ubi  minime  credus 
eminet  et  excellit"  (Tacitus).  The  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge  will  quickly  appear  in  exalting  and  refining  the 
ideas,  ennobling  the  mind,  and  enlarging  the  understanding, 
and  in  enabling  the  possessor  of  it  to  entertain  and  perfect 
ideas  in  his  profession  which  a  more  narrow-minded  informa- 
tion would  scout  and  condemn.  A  cultivated  mind  will  ever 
desire  to  associate  with  cultivated  objects,  for  the  alliance  is 
near  and  fixed.  The  expansion  of  mind  that  flows  from 
general  education  enables  to  comprehend  and  perfect  the 
"ideal"  or  the  mental  conception  of  things,  which  is  no 
chimera,  but  the  offspring  of  reason  and  the  understanding. 
It  is  the  lofty  aim  of  distinction  and  eminence,  and  also  the 
mode  and  order  of  proceeding  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
and  in  all  the  varied  relations.  Education  will  teach  men  to 
see  everything,  and  consequently  to  abridge  everything. 

The  existence  of  one  or  a  few  more  substances  would  not 
produce  the  fiery  volcano ;  a  number  of  heterogenous  sub- 
stances are  required  to  produce  the  over-boiling  "lava" 
which  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  In  like  manner,  a  number 
of  branches  of  education  are  poured  into  the  intellectual 
furnace,  where,  by  the  action  of  attrition,  fusion,  and  amal- 
gamation, a  new  substance  is  produced,  which  overflows  and 
gilds  with  a  fresh  lustre  every  object  and  material,  and 
smothers  all  obsolete  prejudices  under  its  weight,  as  whole 
cities  have  been  submerged  by  the  overflowings  of  burning 
mountains.  New  theories  will  be  formed  and  positions  taken 
without  a  precedent — a  lofty  height  to  which  some  few  daring 
spirits  ever  venture  to  ascend,  and  reached  only  by  the  intel- 
lectual vigour  given  to  genius  by  a  general  education.  It  is 
the  highest  aim  of  all  pursuits,  reached  by  a  leap  or  gradual 
ascent. 

From  the  riches  of  general  learning,  the  mind,  as  Tacitua 
expresses  it,  "  exundat  et  exuberat  omnium  rernm ;  scientia 
et  expluribus  artibus  et  vis  ingenu  crescit  ampli+udine  rernm." 
And  a  varied  learning,  ■  alitur  stent  flamma  materia  et 
motibuB  excitatur  et  urendo  darescit."  The  eminent  writers 
of  antiquity  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
a  general  learning :  M  Ne  via  et  facultus  angustis  et  brevibua 
terminis  cmuditur"  (Tacitus).  Cicero  calls  a  limited  edu- 
cation, "  Inopia  et  desidia."  The  tendency  of  varied  learning 
proceeds  to  remove  the  latest  barbarism  of  the  mind  in  out 
customs  and  prejudices,  which  chance  and  accident  have  placed 
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in  use.  Agriculture  is  the  science  of  circumstances  and  modi- 
fications, and  requires  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  for  its 
illustration,  and  a  large,  varied  knowledge  for  its  adaptation, 
and  to  throw  np  the  mud  of  its  condition  into  the  heaven  of 
its  refinement,  where  it  will  act  as  a  sail  to  the  vessel  of  lift 
when  set  afloat  with  a  heavy  ballast  of  integrity. 

A  general  education  diffused  over  the  mass  of  a  people,  by 
being  placed  on  tangible  grounds,  and  within  their  reach,  is 
the  only  method  of  imparting  knowledge  that  can  be  attended 
with  comprehensive  benefits.  Colleges  and  expensive  semina- 
ries educate  only  the  few  who  enjoy  the  necessary  means, 
and  generally  become  sinecures  and  nurseries  of  indolence, 
and  engines  for  propagating  and  upholding  peculiar  doctrines 
of  monopoly  and  servility.  And  all  proposed  systems  of  edu- 
cation are  framed  to  inculcate  the  dogmas  of  sect,  and  to  per- 
petuate obedience  to  the  opinions  of  one  powerful  party. 
The  general  diffusion  will  give  an  opportunity  to  bolder  as- 
pirants to  emerge  from  the  mass,  and  who  but  for  the  educa- 
tion being  afforded  might  have  remained  for  ever  unknown ; 
and  the  education  must  be  placed  within  the  reaoh  of  the 
people,  or  the  people  must  be  raised  to  reaoh  the  position  of 
education.  If  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection  in  any  human 
affair,  there  certainly  can  be  neither  absurdity  nor  foolishness 
in  making  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it.  Every  people 
may  be  educated  and  raised  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
can  very  easily  provide  for  all  their  wants ;  and  what  has  been 


made  of  one  class  of  persons  may  be  made  of  another,  if  th* 
same  means  be  allowed  and  used-  What  a  field  for  enterprise 
when  a  prospect  so  brilliant  is  open  to  the  view !  Whit  an 
incitement  to  action,  when  a  prize  so  great  is  to  be  won! 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  notices  now  made,  the  ab- 
ject has  adopted  too  high  a  standard  and  has  assumed  stone 
much  too  lofty.  But  the  object  should  be  to  plsee  sjricultare 
and  the  higher  arts  on  the  same  level  with  law,  medicine,  ud 
theology,  as  requiring  an  equal  attention  and  the  same  mem 
of  development.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  fix  at  in  etrff 
period  of  life  an  elevated  idea  of  the  profession  in  the  miai 
of  youth,  while  it  glows  with  ardent  feelings  and  s  general* 
enthusiasm,  and  be  made  to  regard  it  as  demanding  toe  exer- 
rise  of  the  widest  range  of  intellect.  There  must  be  incal- 
cated  the  highest  elevation  of  taste  and  sentiments,  the  wjbfest 
standard  of  professional  morals,  and  the  most  dignified  refine- 
ment of  habits  and  manners.  A  most  important  and  vrry 
powerful  operative  principle  may  be  supplied  by  fanning 
such  an  estimate  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  Hfe.  A 
stimulus  will  be  afforded  by  implanting  the  love  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  predominant  motive,  which  must  prove  eqnaBj 
active  and  powerful— it  will  banish  all  inferior  eonnderatuas, 
make  a  charm  of  every  pursuit,  impart  a  dignity  to  erery  so- 
timent,  and  give  a  grace  to  every  action.  Agricaltnre  can 
want  no  commendation  where  there  are  educated  menuA 
enlightened  understandings.  J-  & 


THE  PRODUCTION  OP  PASTURE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Farmers*  Club,  Mr.  E.  Whyte, 
East  Raws,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Production  of  Pasture  in 
Dairy  Farming."    He  said :  A  certain  amount  of  dairy  stock  is 
kept  on  the  pasture  for  the  production  of  milk,  and  a  portion 
comes  under  cultivation  to  produce  winter  food  for  them.    The 
arable  portion  is  varied  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  climate  of  the  locality ;  but  in  the  medium  soils  of  Ayshire 
fully  more  than  a  Scotch  acre  is  required  for  fodder  for  each 
cow.    The  pasture-fields  are  broken  up  in  rotation ;  and  after 
a  system  of  cropping,  which  must  also  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances,  they  are  again  sown  down  to  pasture ;  and  it 
is  to  this  department  of  dairy  farming  that  I  have  been 
requested  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time.    The  production 
of  rich  pasture  ought  to  be  the  first  aim  of  every  dairy  farmer, 
as  on  the  quality  of  the  pasture  greatly  depends  the  amount 
of  success  he  may  attain  in  his  calling.    Cows  fed  on  rich 
pasture  attain  a  greater  size  than  if  fea  on  poor,  and  when 
sold,  either  as  store  stock  or  in  the  fat  market,  command  a 
correspondingly  higher  price     The  produce  also  partakes 
greatly  of  the  character  of  the  pasture  on  which  cows  are  fed ; 
and  that  best  adapted  for  improving  the  carcase  and  laying  on 
fat  will  give  the  richest  produce,  and  that  which  yields  the 
animal  the  greatest  amount  of  food  with  the  least  trouble  is 
that  which  enables  it  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk. 
To  have  the  fields  well  covered  with  luxuriant  pasture  not 
only  improves  the  stock,  increases  the  quantity  and  improves 
the  quality  of  their  produce,  but  it  forms  the  best  guarantee 
that  we  can  have  for  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  when  they 
come  under  aration.    Land  covered  with  a  rich  and  productive 
sward  improves  in  condition  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is 
covered  with  poor  and  scanty  vegetation.    Under  a  rich  sward 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  which  undergoes 
decomposition  when  it  is  turned  over,  and  yields  a  large  supply 
of  excellent  food  for  the  cereal  plants,  and  will  produce  a 
heavier  grain  and  better  straw  than  an  ordinary  coating  of 
farmyard  manure.    To  keep  the  fields  well  covered  with  a  rich 
sward,  then,  is  the  best  receipt  for  successful  farming.    Bich 
pasture  consists  in  a  close  cover  of  those  grasses  which  yield 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  to  stock  feeding  on  them ; 
and  for  its  production,  it  is  necessary  that  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  if  it  is  not  naturally  dry ;  for  all  the  best 
sorts  of  grasses  dislike  a  wet  bottom  when  they  are  young, 
and  will  not  root  deep  enough  in  it  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  but  will  die  out  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds.    The  land  should  be  gathered  into  ridges,  with  the 
drains  between,  the  breadth  of  the  ridges  being  regulated  by 
the  wideness  at  which  the  drains  are  necessary.    It  ought  also 


to  be  deeply  cultivated,  so  as  to  render  it  open  sndporo*t» 
make  it  penetrable  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  roots  of  to 
plants,  and  to  allow  the  rain-water  to  percolate  freely  thrwp 
it.  By  this  means,  it  is  less  affected  either  by  protraettu 
wetness  or  by  severe  drought  The  roots  of  the  plants  & 
struck  deeper  into  the  soil ;  and,  having  more  scope,  a  graft 
number  or  feeders  are  sent  out;  and  the  plant,  being wre 
copiously  supplied  with  food,  is  enabled  to  produce  abater 
amount  of  herbage.  It  is  also  necessary  to  jnsinUin  tte 
land  in  good  manorial  condition.  All  grasses  have  their  on 
individual  propensities,  and  are  indigenous  to  pertain  «**> 
conditions,  ana  climates.  In  naturally  dry  and  rich  sow,  as 
better  class  of  grasses  grow  spontaneously,  while  the  pewe 
soils  are  clothed  with  those  which  contain  a  neater  P^P"** 
of  woody  fibres,  nature  providing  the  land  oaly  with  «* 
covering  as  it  is  able  to  support.  The  better  grasses  nsy « 
introduced  into  poor  soil,  and  struggle  for  *  &****. 
existence  for  a  season,  but  unless  they  find  a  ready  sap?'** 
those  elements  which  form  their  structure,  they  mnstinenns? 
die  out;  while  with  good  cultivation  and  a  liberal mm 
they  may  be  retained,  and  produce  a  rich  and  nutritious  nw- 
We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  bring  our  land  into » «* 
dition  similar  to  that  to  which  the  better  class  of  gti**** 
indigenous.  The  tendency  of  datry-mnaing,  »  f&flt? 
practised,  is  to  impoverish  the  soil  of  Pft0,Phit*,lP,T? 
continued  drainage  both  from  the  grass  and  the  sraWe  as* 
Of  the  cereals  raised,  the  greatest  portion  is  sold  off  thwj 
and  only  the  straw  retained  to  be  converted  into  wssis, » 
returned  to  the  soil  j  and  the  produce  of  the  w*  "* 
almost  entirely  removed.  Unless  the  dairy  .•»  ""JE, 
considerable  amount  of  nutritious  food  during  tw i«  rf 
months— as  they  are  either  producing  milk,  ^JJJL 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  which  consist  of  pW*P£ 
or  they  are  nourishing  the  embryo  of  a  future  P1**^ 
of  the  bones  of  which  phosphoric  acid  is  «  P^E 
component  —  the  manure  produced  is  •■P'^ 
,  and,  alone,  is  incapable  of  «asu«tsuiiM«  ^ 
lityof  the  soil.  Thequality  of  fa^mr?LL 
considerably  improved  by  the  use  of  an  extra  amoast01  w»»T 
The  fattening  of  cattle  during  winter  ntodsofs  a J^ 
superior  manure,  and  fattening  on  the  pastures  ms  a  ^ 
an  exhaustive  tendency  as  either  the  rearing  of  iw»  ^ 
keeping  of  dairy  cows.  While  cattle  are  w^tZLt 
similate  an  excess  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  <^,"1!jL 
a  proportion  of  the  other  alimentary  «Waacese«W^J 
to  that  excess,  while  milk  cows  assUhte  the  *"««!£ 
matters  as  well  as  the  vegetable  oils,   The  food  Wh 
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Used  by  a  feeding  cow,  Is  requisite  to  produce  1  lb.  of  beef, 
would,  if  need  by  a  dairy  cow.  produce  in  milk  nutritive  quali- 
ties equivalent  to  more  than  9  lbs.,  and  the  matter  excreted  by 
the  latter,  being  robbed  of  these  ingredients,  is  correspond- 
ingly poorer.  The  liquid  manure  whieh  contains  the  most  of 
the  phosphates  and  ammonia  being  generally  allowed  to  run  to 
waste,  is  another  source  of  exhaustion  to  the  land.  The  farm- 
yard manure  is  most  economically  used  to  raise  the  eereal  and 
green  crops,  and  should  be  ploughed  deep  into  the  soil  to  keep 
it  open  and  porous.  Its  decomposition  assists  the  disintegration 
of  the  soil,  tending  to  render  it  more  friable,  and  this  action  of 
the  manure  is  entirely  lost  when  it  is  allowed  to  lie  and  de- 
compose on  the  top.  Artificial  manures  are  the  best  adapted 
for  surface  application,  as  they  are  more  readily  washed  into 
the  soil,  and  the  pasture  raised  thereby  will  be  more  readily 
eaten  and  better  relished  by  the  cattle.  To  supply  the  deficiency 
of  phosphates  and  supplement  our  manure  heaps,  then,  it  will 
be  round  profitable  to  top-dress  our  young  pastures  copiously 
with  bones,  mixed  with  a  little  ammoniacal  manure,  as  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  is  the  greatest  enemy  with  which  they  hare 
to  contend.  If  we  keep  the  soil  well  drained,  deeply  tilled,  and 
in  good  manorial  condition,  Nature  would  soon  oring  upon  H 
a  luxuriant  vegetation;  but  if  we  go  hand-in-hand  with 
Nature,  and  deposit  the  seeds  of  those  plants  we  wish  to  cul- 
tivate,it  will  render  us  great  assistance  in  covering  the  land 
with  useful  herbage.  I  may  now  make  some  allusion  to  the 
general  systems  of  cropping  and  their  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction of  pasture.  Tne  most  common  system  on  the  higher 
and  more  inland  localities  is  to  take  two  crops  of  oats  and  a 
crop  of  perennial  ryegrass-hay,  and  then  allow  the  land  to  be 
depastured  f or  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years.  This  system  has 
the  recommendation  of  being  the  least  expensive  in  manage- 
ment, and  on  heavy  land  when  it  is  well  manured  it  is  the  most 
profitable;  but  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  remain  poor  it  en- 
courages weeds  and  the  poorer  grasses.  When  this  system  is 
followed  on  clay  soils,  not  naturally  calcareous,  a  little  lime 
may  be  very  profitably  applied.  As  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  when  lying  in  grass,  some  of  the 
manorial  elements  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  organic 
acids*,  and  are  thus  lost  to  the  plants,  the  lime  tends  to  their 
decomposition,  and  makes  available  all  the  manorial  matter 
the  sou  contains.  lime  ameliorates  the  soil,  assists  in  its 
disintegration,  neutralises  any  acids,  and  decomposes  any 
poisonous  substances  in  jt,  in  adaptation  to  the  health  and 
exigencies  of  the  plants ;  it  acts  injuriously  on  most  of  the 
poorer  grasses  and  encourages  all  the  better  sorts.  In  some 
districts  lime  is  applied  to  the  sward  during  the  summer  before 
it  is  ploughed,  a  coating  of  form -yard  manure  put  on  the 
stubble  and  ploughed  in  for  the  second  crop  of  oats,  and  by  this 
means  the  land  is  sown  out  in  good  condition  for  pasture. 
Lime  prut  in  a  powdery  state  on  the  ploughed  land,  and  har- 
rowed in  along  with  tne  seed  of  the  oereal  crop,  is  a  good  pre- 
parative for  the  grass  and  clover-seeds,  and  for  the  first  year 
secures  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  custom  of  allowing  grasses 
to  ripen  their  seeds  (the  first  year)  is  unfavourable  to  the 
raising  of  first-class  pasture.  This  practice,  which  is  so  pre- 
valent in  this  county,  weakens  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  do- 
prives  the  soil  of  a  quantity  of  phosphates.  As  no  seed  can  be 
formed  without  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  therefore 
incongruous  to  a  dairy  district  The  growth  of  beans,  either 
on  lea  or  in  drills,  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  pasture, 
the  decaying  roots  of  the  beans  proving  poisonous  to  the  grass 
plants,  so  that  the  pasture  does  not  assume  the  same  healthy 
appearance  after  them.  Barley  is  the  best  cereal  crop  on 
which  to  sow  the  grass  seeds j  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop  on 
the  land,  and  being  nearly  off,  the  grass  plants  are  enabled  to 
root  deeper  the  first  year.  Under  the  foregoing  system  of 
cropping,  the  land  undergoes  so  little  tillage,  and  is  so  little 
exposed  to  the  atmospheric  action,  that  the  vegetable  matter  is 
not  altogether  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  good  perennial 
grassea  still  retain  hold  of  the  soil,  and  appear  again  in  the 
pasture  when  sown  down.  By  this  means  the  land  Is  covered 
with  a  close  sward  sooner  than  after  being  green-cropped ;  but 
unless  the  land  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  full  crops  raised, 
the  sward  is  likely  to  be  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  spurious  grasses  and  other  weeds  which  vield  compara- 
tively little  nutrition  to  the  stock  feeding  on  them. 
If  the  land,  through  poverty  or  otherwise,  has  so 
covered  with  a  coarse  and  unprofitable  sward,  it  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  a  system  of  cropping,  embracing  a  green  crop. 


In  green  cropping,  the  soil  is  freed  from  all  roots  of  grass  and 
other  weeds ;  the  organic  matter  is  completely  destroyed  by 
tile  prolonged  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere,  thus  rendering  it  comparatively  poor. 
An  opportunity,  however,  is  afforded  of  deepening  the  sou  by 
tillage,  and  improving  its  texture  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  state 
of  comminution.  Thus  the  green  cropping  of  clay  land, 
though  an  expensive  operation,  exercises  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  soil,  and  by  a  kindred  action  renders  the  application  of 
Ume  less  necessary.  The  clay  of  the  soil  is  decomposed  by  the 
atmospheric  influence  and  the  mechanical  operations  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  The  alkaline  earths  and  silicic  acid  in  combin- 
ation with  it  are  rendered  available  for  the  plants,  and  give 
firmness  and  strength  of  straw  to  the  following  cereal  crops. 
There  ia  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  the  green  cropping  of 
heavy  land  is  antagonistic  to  the  raising  of  good  pasture ;  but 
when  the  season  is  favourable,  and  the  Euri  properly  managed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  system  that  militates  against  the 
growth  of  grass.  A  considerable  amount  of  manure  is  ap- 
plied for  the  growth  of  the  green  crop,  but  there  is  generally  a 
ton  of  turnips  removed  from  the  land  for  every 
ton  of  manure  applied.  Five  quarters  wheat  or  eight  of  oats 
are  next  taken,  and  the  third  year  a  crop  of  hay  with  seed. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  after  so  much  has  been  taken 
from  the  land  with  only  one  manuring,  the  grass  should  refuse ' 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  ft  is  not  so  much  the  ordeal  through 
which  the  soil  has  passed  that  hinders  the  growth  of  pasture 
aa  the  absence  of  tne  food  requisite  for  its  maintenance.  The 
land  having  been  cleaned  of  all  vegetating  roots,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  the  seeds  introduced  for  a  sward,  and  as  it  is  gene- 
rally ryegrass  and  clovers  that  are  sown,  unless  the  land  re- 
ceives a  supply  of  manure,  the  ryegrass  plants,  having  ripened 
their  seeds,  will  thin  out  quicker  than  tne  clovers  can  cover 
their  spaces,  thus  producing  but  a  thin  pasture.  It  generally 
comes  a  little  earlier  after  the  land  has  oeen  green  cropped ; 
and  by  introducing  a  proper  selection  of  grasses,  and  judicious 
topdressing,  the  finest  pasture  will  be  produced.  However,  aa 
there  has  been  for  some  time  back  considerable  risk  of  injur- 
ing the  land  from  the  seasons  proving  unfavourable,  I  would 
only  deem  it  expedient  to  green  crop  when  the  condition  of  the 
land  demands  it,  to  clear  it  of  weeds  and  introduce  a  better 
class  of  grasses.  When  land  has  once  been  brought  under  a 
good  sward,  it  may  be  retained  without  green  cropping  by 
raising  good  crops  and  sowing  out  with  a  proper  selection  of 
seeds.  But  as  we  cannot  lay  down  one  rule  to  suit  all  cir- 
cumstances, my  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  either  the  light 
soils  near  the  sea  level,  where  green  crops  can  be  more  profit- 
ably raised,  nor  to  the  higher  and  more  moorland  districts, 
where  the  cereals  are  more  hazardous.  For  the  sowing  down 
of  pasture  a  considerable  number  of  grasses  ought  to  be  sown, 
as  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  grasses  of  different 
kinds  grow  much  closer  together  than  those  of  the  same 
species.  If  one  species  only  be  sown,  no  matter  what  species, 
or  how  thickly  sown,  or  on  what  character  or  condition  of 
soil,  only  a  portion  of  the  plants  will  prosper,  and  blank 
spaces  will  occur  among  them,  inviting  their  occupation  by 
thistles  or  any  other  weeds  whose  seeds  may  be  ripening  in  the 
locality.  But  if  a  [proper  mixture  in  sufficient  quantify  be 
sown,  the  plants  will  grow  more  rapidly,  and  enoouraging  each 
other  will  soon  cover  every  portion  of  the  surface,  giving  it  the 
appearance  and  the  properties  of  old  pasture.  As  the  grasses 
differ  in  composition,  some  abounding  in  fatty  matter,  some  in 
saccharine  juices,  some  in  protein  compounds,  and  others  in 
extractive  matter,  so  the  food  presented  to  the  animals  by  a 
mixture  of  grasses  is  of  a  more  varied  character,  is  more  con- 
ducive to  their  health,  and  enables  them  to  yield  a  richer  pro- 
duce. The  mixture  of  grasses  to  be  sown  must  be  selected 
according  to  the  quality,  the  condition,  and  the  situation  of  the 
land.  I  will  mention  a  few  which  are  easily  grown  and  very 
nutritious,  are  adapted  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  county, 
and  are  coming  every  year  into  more  general  cultivation, 
while  ryegrass  and  white  clover  continue  to  form  theground- 
work  of  we  sward.  The  first  I  would  mention  is  Timothy, 
This  grass  adapts  itself  to  all  situations,  but  thrives  best  m 
strong  damp  loams.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  produces  a  great 
amount  of  herbage,  is  as  early  in  spring  as  ryegrass,  is  later  in 
ripening  its  seeds,  and  contains  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
nutritive  matter.  It  is  greatly  relished  by  stock,  either  in  the 
dried  state  orin  pasture.  Its  seeds  are  very  small,  and  require 
not  to  be  deeply  covered  when  sown.     Cocksfoot  is  also  a 
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hardy  grant,  and  nay  1m  profitably  introduced  into  pasture. 
It  mows  readily  on  all  day  land*,  and  when  veil  cultivated 
produces   a    great   amount  of    herbage.     It   grows   very 
rapidly    after    being    out,     and    when    kept    constantly 
low    by    raising    it    ii    more    profitable    than  ryegrass. 
It»  habit  of  growth  is  tufty,  and  will  thin  out  after  four  or 
Are  years.    Its  seeds  require  a  deeper  cover  than  Timothy, 
growing  best  with  about  1}  inches  of  sorer,  but  may  be  mixed 
and  sown  with  perennial  ryegrass.    I  would  also  recommend 
crested  dogstaU  as  a  grass  worthy  of  our  attention.    Although 
it  is  not  such  a  strong  grower  as  those  already  mentioned,  yet 
it  is  nutritions,  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  an  ingredient 
of  all  old  pastures.    It  grows  freely  when  sown,  although  its 
earliest  stems  shoot  readily  up  toseed,  and  are  then  refused  by 
cattle.    Yet  a  great  number  of  samll  fresh  leaves  grow  out 
from  its  root,  and  pre  a  healthy  colour  to  the  fields.    For 
sheep  particularly  this  is  a  valuable  grass ;  but  though  some 
agricultural  writers  assign  it  but  s  minor  place  in  cattle  pas- 
ture, yet  in  my  own  experience  I  hare  found  it  conducive  to 
the  richness  of  the  sward.     Meadow  foxtail  may  also  be 
sown.    It  is  a  strong  growing  grass,  comes  early  in  spring,  is 
succulent,  and  relished  by  the  cattle,  although  not  quite  so 
nutritions  as  those  already  mentioned.     Rough  stalked  mea- 
dow-grass is  also  valuable  in  mixture  with  those  already  named 
It  sends  out  trailing  shoots  along  the  ground,  from  the  joints 
of  which  roots  arc  sent  into  the  soil,  and  thus  occupies  all  the 
empty  space.    It  is  eaten  closely  by  the  cattle  and  helps  up 
the  verdant  freshness  of  the  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  incapable  of  providing  good  pasture  alone,  but  under 
shelter  of  those  stronger  growing  grasses,  it  will  flourish  and 
thicken  np  the  sward  with  nutritious  food.     I  might  also 
mention  several  other  of  the  pons  and  some  of  the  fescue 
giassn  as  useful  in  pasture,  but,  being  creeping  rooted,  they 
are  better  adapted  for  permanent  pasture  than  for  alternate 
husbandry.    Those  that  I  have  mentioned  are  well  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and  being  carefully  sown  along  with  perennial 
ryegrass  and  some  clovers,  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  pastures.    In  order  that  the  seeds  may  be  got  properly 
coverea,  the  land  should  be  well  pulverised  and  made  com- 
paratively smooth  on  the  surface  previous  to  seeding,  and  2 
bushels  perennial  ryegrass,  4lbs.  cocksfoot,  21bs.  meadow  fox- 
tail, aad  Slbs.  red  clover  should  be  mixed  and  evenly  strewn 
on  a  Scotch  acre,  and  covered  with  a  turn  of  chain  or  light 
harrows.    The  other  seeds— Gibs.  Timothy,  lib.  crested  dogs- 
tail,  Slbs.  rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  Slbs.  white  clover,  and 
lib.  alsike — may  be  mixed  and  sown  either  before  the  land  is 
rolled  or  after  the  cereal  crop  covers  the  clod,  when  it  will 
shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  drought  and  the  scorching 
summer  snn.    These  seeds  being  very  small  require  very  little 
cover ;  more  of  the  seeds  will  grow  without  a  cover  than  with 
half-an-inch  of  cover.    When  sown  they  readily  fall  into  small 
crevices  in  the  surface,  and  by  the  influence  of  rain  and  storm 
get  sufficient  covering  and  moisture  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  roots  into  the  soil  and  grow.     Should  the  grass  seem 
thin  on  the  removal  of  the  cereal  crop,  more  seed  ought  then 
to  be  applied ;   and  should  the  clovers  fail  to  grow,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  after  two  crops  of  oats,  unless  lime  has  been 
recently  applied  to  the  soil,  they  should  again  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  winter's  frost  is  over,  and  before  the  land  gets  consoli- 
dated by  the  diving  winds  of  spring.    The  young  grass  may 
be  depastured  in  winter  with  sheep  or  young  cattle,  but  ought 
not  to  be  eaten  Very  close.    In  spring  the  land  should  be  Fre- 
quently rolled,  as  the  grasses  thrive  best  on  a  firm  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  the  young  plants  are  apt  to  be  thrown  out  by 
the  frosts  and  thaws.    The  grass  is  more  encouraged  by  being 
depastured  the  second  year  and  retaining  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  feeding  on  it,  than  by  being  cut  when  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  removed  from  the  land.     When  the  latter  method  is 
followed  it  should  be  topdressed  in  the  following  spring  with 
bones  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  dissolved  bones  to  one  of  sulphate.    In  the  more  arena- 
eions  soils  the  bones  may  be  applied  either  as  half-inch  bones 
or  bonemeal,  and  should  be  sown  in  winter  or  early  in  spring. 
If  farmyard  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  made  into  compost 
during  the  summer  by  mixing  with  dry  earth  in  the  proportion 
of  two  of  manure  to  one  of  earth,  it  should  be  turned  over, 
well  mixed,  and  allowed  to  ferment.     It  should  be  applied 
Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  hay  crop,  and  should  be 
broken  very  small  by  the  use  of  a  chain  or  bush-harrow  and 
the  roller.    The  stock  should  be  put  on  the  young  grass  early 


in  spring  to  prevent  it  running  to  seed  aad  being  thenfarW, 
the  lann  impoverished,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  exhiuttd. 
All  pastures  should  be  regularly  and  evenly  fed  down,  u  then 
is  waste  in  having  them  too  close  eaten  or  left  nnnxhu  to 
run  to  seed.  The  amount  of  stock  should  be  csrefnlh  {in- 
portioned  to  the  pasture,  so  as  to  avoid  both  extremes ;  ban 
overstocking  is  attended  with  the  worst  conseqseiMW,  te 
ought  to  guard  most  particularly  against  it.  Butaioartootj 
annually  groans  under  an  overstock  of  cattle  at  this  sans, 
instead  of  reducing  our  number  to  suit  our  pistnre,letiu 
rather,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  tat  habite, 
and  the  wants  of  the  various  plants  which  compose  then,  e*. 
deavour  so  to  increase  their  produce  as  to  supply  the  rapi* 
ments  of  our  stock. 

The  CiuiftMAH  then  called  upon  the  gentlemen  promt  to 
express  their  views  upon  the  paper  which  had  been  rod. 

Mr.  Cum  inouaxx,  Shields,  said  the  subject  thev  hid  net 
to  discuss  to-night  was  probably  one  of  the  most  unporttat 
that  could  be  considered  by  agriculturists,  more  apemflj 
those  on  this  western  side  of  the  island,  where  the  dim* 
was  much  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  gnu  than  of 
grain.  The  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association  bad  tor 
much  towards  improving  the  quality  of  their  dairy  product; 
and  the  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  next  was  to  emtet oir  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  that  produce,  by  improving  the  qu- 
lity  of  their  pastures.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  they  |»wJK 
same  attention  to  the  management  of  their  grass-land  thit 
they  gave  to  their  white  and  green  crops,  the  result  would  ntf 
only  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  themselves,  but  likewise  to 
the  whole  community.  This  led  him  to  observe,  in  pasMg, 
that  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  thoroughly  and  satisfe- 
torily  much  more  capital  was  required  in  arming  this  m 
becu  hitherto  the  custom.  He  was  of  opinion  that*  iastm 
of  £10  per  acre  being  sufficient  capital,  £15  or  errs  faO 
should  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  the  best  possible  resnfr 
Before,  however,  such  an  amount  of  capital  could  be  ohtaiBej 
for  this  purpose,  and  before  full  and  free  scope  could  lie  W 
for  its  judicious  application,  very  considerable  changes  vow 
have  to  be  effected  in  the  present  mode  of  letting  land.  H* 
wished  some  member  would  favour  them  with  a  paper  on  Ito 
subject  soon.  Much  more  liberal  covenants  must  be  frtned; 
in  farm  leases,  all  unnecessary  restrictions  and  tnunnels  nri 
be  expunged ;  and  there  must  be  a  total  repeal  of  those  ini- 
quitous laws,  which,  however  they  might  be  tolerated  WW 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  now  not  only  suicidal  to  a*- 
vidua!  parties,  but  also  inimical  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
interests  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  general  oublic.  He  vn 
much  mistaken  if  the  people  of  this  country,  who  were  daily  Be- 
coming more  enlightened  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  sum 
stand  much  longer  tamely  by,  and  sec  such  an  amount  of  money 
sent  to  foreign  lands  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life, ,n& 
at  home  they  had  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  nigMj* 
made  to  yield,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  sn  hsndRfl- 
fold  more  than  they  were  now  doing.  He  had  been  uM 
the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  ^ 
of  an  estate  in  this  county  to  so  over  the  estate  with  oia; 
and  he  must  say,  if  any  one  had  told  him  of  its  condition,  M 
could  not  have  credited  it.  He  never  saw  arable  land  a  s«* 
a  state.  Part  of  it  was  drowned  with  water ;  and  it  w iat£ 
gether  in  a  deplorable  state  of  foulness  and  poverty.  ( The* 
was  not  even  grass  upon  it ;  while  some  of  the  tenants  c*h° 
appeared  to  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  *j* 
mismanagement  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  reprebessuw- 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Whyte  that  they  should  «i 
greater  variety  of  grass-seeds  than  they  had  been  doing;  » 
he  thought  he  prescribed  too  great  a  quantity  o' P*f~J 
ryegrass.  He  would  like  to  see  some  seeds  wtwdncrfw" 
would  supersede  that  trashy  perennial  ryegrass,  and  gt« 
better  herbage ;  for  it  had  nothing,  in  his  mind,  to  re«**r° 
it  but  its  cheapness.  Mr.  Whyte  took  no  notice  of  I»» 
ryegrass,  which  he  considered  much  better.  It  ****??  j 
forward  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  this  wai  a  ©an*" 
considerable  importance.  Another  thing  they  nup»  *r 
notice  of.  Their  attention  had  lately  been  called  by  »J 
Hope,  of  Fentonbarns,  to  the  adulteration,  or  *  doctonn? ,  * 
grass-seeds.  It  had  been  well  said  that  he  who  nude  t« 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  was  *  PBb^.j. 
nefactor:  but  what  should  they  say  of  the  iH* ■  «j» 

who  wafiilly  took  the  means  of  subverting  the  eforts  of  t*£ 

who  were  laboriously  striving  not  only  to  do  tfceaudTci  p* 
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bit  to  contribute  to  the  common  good  P  He  thought  the 
perpetrator  of  such  a  deed  ought  to  be  summarily  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Cnnninghame  concluded  by  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  yalne  of  Mr.  Whyte's  paper. 

Mr.  Dalolish  said  he  had  been  very  much  gratified,  in- 
terested, and  instructed  with  Mr.  Whyte's  very  valuable  paper. 
With  regard  to  pastures,  he  was  here  to  say,  although  he  was 
a  teed  merchant,  that  there  was  no  better  way  of  producing 
permanent  pastures — he  did  not  say  pasture  in  the  rotation 
of  cropping,  but  just  for  land  in  a  proper  manurial  condition 
—than  to  lay  it  down  and  give  it  no  seed  at  all.    Nature 
would  clothe  it  better  than  they  were  able  to  do.    From  the 
method  adopted  in  Ayrshire,  however,  of  having  grain  and 
grass  alternately,  it  was  necessary,  for  a  few  years,  that  grass- 
seed  should  be  applied  before  thev  could  have  profitable  pas- 
ture.   He  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Whyte  in  recommending 
natural  grasses.    As  to  perennial  ryegrass,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  pasture  plant  at  all ;  and  he  never  sowed  an  ounce 
of  it,  although  he  sold  fifty  quarters  of  it  for  one  of  common 
ryegrass.     He  sowed  annual  ryegrass,  so  that  it  might  be 
removed  from  the  soil,  and  allow  other  plants  to  take  its 
place.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Whyte  that  Timothy  was  one  of 
the  best  grasses  thev  had.    It  was  equally  as  early  as  peren- 
nial ryegrass ;  and  that  was  the  only  recommendation  peren- 
nial ryegrass  had.    But  if  Timothy  was  used  in  its  stead, 
cattle  would  get  out  as  soon ;  and  it  remained  in  a  palatable  and 
eatable  state*  during  the  season,  while  perennial  got  hard  and 
■touted,  and  prevented  other  grasses  from  growing ;  and  it 
was  abhorred  by  cattle,  which  would  not  eat  it  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  starvation.    In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Whyte  had 
said  about  the  nloughing-in  of  dung,  it  might  do  for  the  land 
in  his  part  of  the  country ;  but,  so  or  as  his  experience  went 
of  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  his  district,  he  found  that,  to 
plough  farmyard  manure  into  clay  soil,  it  would  lie  sealed  up 
for  a  series  of  years  till  again  ploughed  up ;  and  it  did  no 
good  whatever  to  the  pasture,  whose  roots  never  reached  it. 
All  grasses,  except  perhaps  Timothy  and  clover,  were  very 
shallow-rooted;  and  they  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  farmyard 
manure  four  or  six  inches  deep.    It  was  the  practice  in  his 
district  just  to  harrow-in  light  manures  with  the  crops,  and 
afterwards  to  top-dress  with  dung.    These  fine-rooted  grasses 
got  the  benefit  of  it  when  applied  on  the  top,  whereas  they 
did   not  find  it  when  applied  under.     Passing  to  another 
point,  he  thought  that  instead  of  the  width  of  the  ridges 
being  regulated  oy  the  width  of  the  drains,  they  should  be 
regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  surface-soil.    It  was  a  most 
egregious  error,  when  the  land  was  a  thin  clay,  to  have  the 
ridges  very  broad.    They  had  to  be  raised  in  the  middle  to 
shea  off  the  water ;  and  if  the  soil  was  thin  clay,  it  became 
neeessary  to  bury  one-half  of  the  good  soil  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  penetrate  into  the  clay.    It  had  been  his 
practice  never  to  make  the  ridges  more  than  twelve  feet  wide ; 
and  then  the  ridges  were  not  very  high  in  the  middle,  and  not 
very  deep  in  the  furrows.    Mr.  Whyte  had  said  the  soil 
iliould  be  deepened  as  much  as  possible ;  but  he  thought  it 
tras  often  a  jgreat  error  in  people  trying  to  deepen  the  soil 
where  it  was  impossible.    In  cold  clay  there  was  only  a  certain 
iepth  to  which  the  sun  could  penetrate ;  and  to  attempt  to 
leepen  the  soil  on  such  land  was  labour  in  vain.    Mr.  Dalglish 
ken,  referring  to  Mr.  Cunninghame's  statement  that  more 
capital  was  needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
>aid,  while  that  might  be  true  of  some  parts  of  the  county, 
ic   would  like  to  know  what  up  in  the  cold  clay  soil  of 
luchinleck  they  were  to  do  with  £15  or  even  £10  an  acre 
»f  capital.    They  could  not  profitably  raise  green  crop  ;  they 
ould  not  profitably  feed  came ;  and  he  believed  if  he  had  £5 
ter  acre  to  cultivate  his  farm,  he  would  bring  as  much  out  of 
t  as  if  he  had  £20  per  acre.    With  regard  to  the  "  doctoring  " 
•f  seed,  he  thought  the  farmers  ought  not  to  throw  all  the 
lame  on  the  seed-merchants.    The  fact  was  that  the  mer- 
hants  most  just  get  what  would  sell.    When  parties  came  to 
he  seed-merchants  and  beat  them  down  in  price,  what  could 
hey   do  but  try  to  meet  them  at  their  price  P     It  was  a 
coaptation  farmers  put  in  their  way,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
hey  might  err  as  well  as  other  people  under  temptation.    But 
f  that  temptation  were  removed— if  farmers  came  asking  the 
est  seed  at  a  reasonable  price,  there  was  no  seed-meichant  in 
kyrshire  who  would  give  them  adulterated  seed. 

Mr.  Bruce,  jun.  (Shaw)  said :  While  agreeing  pretty  much 
rjth  Mr.  Whyte  about  the  value  of  natural  grasses,  he  thought 


his  remarks  applied  more  to  the  inland  districts  where  the 
grass  was  laid  down  for  a  number  of  years.  Nearer  the  coast 
they  required  something  that  would  do  for  a  year  or  two. 
Although  he  thought  very  little  of  perennial  ryegrass,  yet  he 
did  not  know  if  there  was  anything  else  they  could  use  mora 
profitably  in  the  meantime,  except  perhaps  Italian.  With 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Dalglish  had  said  about  land  growing 
grass  itself,  he  thought  in  his  quarter  it  would  soon  get  a 
covering  he  would  not  think  much  of.  By  high  manuring, 
sowing  down  in  good  condition,  and  top-dressing,  ryegrass 
ought  to  do  very  well  on  eaily  soils  for  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Smith  (Mossblown)  thought  it  of  great  importance 
that  every  farmer  should  look  to  the  kind  of  seed  he  bought. 
Was  it  not  the  case  that  seedsmen  sometimes  showed  them 
seed  at  Is.,  and  other  seed  at  10d.,  and  told  them  that  the  one 
was  as  good  as  the  other  P  whereas  he  knew  that  the  shilling 
seed  would  grow,  say  60  per  cent.,  while  the  tenpennv  seed 
would  not  grow  20  per  cent.P  He  believed  that  kiln-drying 
killed  the  seed,  and  that  merchants  who  gave  out  that  kind 
knew  beforehand  that  it  would  not  grow. 

Mr.  Fleming  (Rushaw)  said  that  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  county  from  which  he  came,  where  the  land  was  well 
adapted  for  dairy  purposes,  there  was,  as  here,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  grasses  and  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  ground  for  dairy  purposes.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect difference  of  opinion  among  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  country;  but  when  they  found  difference  of 
opinion  among  contiguous  farmers  it  was  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained, unless  they  held  it  to  be  due  to  taste  or  perhaps  to 
prejudice.  He  agreed  with  much  that  had  already  been  said, 
but  there  were  three  things  he  considered  as  hostile  on  a  dairy 
farm,  viz.,  the  plough,  wheat,  and  artificial  manures.  He  had 
been  led  to  regard  them  all  very  much  as  blood-suckers.  The 
plough  should  be  used  no  more  on  a  dairy  hum  than  was 
necessary  to  provide  material  for  the  consumption  of  the  cattle 
in  winter,  wheat  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
dairy,  and  artificial  manures,  if  used  on  a  dairy  farm,  would 
prove  quite  exhaustive.  Ten  or  twelve  veers  ago  the  idea  got 
abroad  that  the  leveller  the  laud  could  be  got  the  better ;  but 
a  few  years'  experience  had  shown  the  fallacy  of  that  idea. 
In  upland  districts  he  thought  the  higher  the  ridges  were  the 
better.  He  would  not  denounce  perennial  ryegrass  as  Mr. 
Dalglish  had  done.  It  was  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  other  grasses,  and  though  it  faded  in  June  and  July,  there 
was  a  second  growth  in  the  autumn.  Annual  grass  was  used 
by  their  forefathers,  and  he  was  much  mistaken  if  they  would 
not  require  to  mil  back  on  that  old  system.  There  was  a  want 
with  annus!  grasses  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  after  that 
the  natural  grasses  came  up.  Another  thing  to  be  considered 
was,  that  when  they  came  to  break  up  the  ground  after  it  had 
been  pastured  for  8  or  10  years,  annuel  ryegrass  and  clover 
were  hest  adapted  for  the  white  crop.  It  was  a  common 
practice  20  years  ago  to  take  three  white  crops  off  the  ground 
and  then  a  hay  crop  ;  but  as  an  old  friend  of  his  once  remarked 
about  draining,  it  was  like  letting  the  blood  out  of  a  man's 
bady;  it  made  the  ground  easier  to  work,  but  it  needed  more 
manure.  Now  they  took  two  white  crops  and  a  hay  crop,  and 
then  let  it  lie  for  six  or  eight  years.  When  the  land  got  a 
covering  of  manure  with  the  second  crop  and  again  with  the 
hay,  and  a  covering  of  lime  when  in  pasture,  few  artificial 
manures  would  be  required.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame about  the  evil  of  having  to  send  so  much  money  abroad ; 
and  thought  it  would  be  better  if  landlords  would  stay  more 
at  home,  and  not  put  their  land  into  the  hands  of  agents  who 
knew  nothing  about  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bone  (Sanquhar)  highly  approved  of  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Whyte  to  give  a  more  liberal  application  of  manure  to 
land  to  be  grassed,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  make  one  acre  do  the 
work  of  two. 

Mr.  Ihglis,  Jun.  (Seed  Merchant),  said  he  had  listened 
with  neat  pleasure  to  Mr.  Whyte's  paper.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, he  recommended  too  liberal  an  application  of  ryegrass 
seed,  if  they  were  to  use  at  the  same  time  natural  grasses.  Ho 
thought  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a-half  sufficient.  Half  a 
bushel  of  Italian  would  be  very  suitable.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Whyte  as  to  the  benefit  of  using  a  greater  variety  of  grasses 
for  permanent  pasture. 

Mr.  M'Creatii,  grain-merchant*  said  his  experience  scarcely 
warranted  him  in  making  any  remarks  on  this  subject  He 
thought  however  that*  as  in  the  case  of  manures,  certain  kM| 
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of  seeds  would  be  found  suitable  for  certain  soils  and  climates ; 
and  it  was  one  advantage  of  discussions  of  this  kind  that  they 

Si  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of 
e  county. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (Sttverwood)  said  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dalglish  in  disapproving  of  ploughing-in  the  manure ;  he  be- 
lieved the  manure  to  do  most  good  when  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing.  It  was  important,  however,  to  apply  that  top- 
dressing  at  a  proper  time.  Some  put  it  on  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  there  was  no  growth,  and  when,  by  the  action  of 
rains  or  frosts,  a  great  part  of  its  substance  was  wasted  before 
there  was  anyjrrowth  by  which  the  plants  could  take  up  the 
nutriment.  He  believed  it  was  a  great  waste  of  manure  to 
top-dress  unless  when  there  was  a  growth  by  which  the  plants 
could  take  up  the  constituents  of  it.  He  agreed  witn  Mr. 
Dalglish  as  to  the  bad  effects  on  certain  lands  of  too  deep 
ploughing.  He  had  seen  cases  where  this  had  been  done  after 
stubble,  where  the  land  would  not  pasture.  In  the  case  of 
green  crop,  however,  where  the  soil  was  wrought  through 
and  mixed  together,  deep  ploughing  might  be  beneficial.  With 
regard  to  perennial  and  annual  rye-grass,  he  believed  in  the 
district  in  which  he  was  situated  annual  rye-grass  would  not 
do.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which  it  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
while  other  grass  fields  adjoining  did  well ;  and  his  opinion 
was  that  on  heavy  day  soils  it  was  not  suitable. 

Mr.  Gemioll  (Wyllieland)  said  he  had,  like  Mr.  Whyte, 
been  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  sowing  finer  grasses,  and  he 
believed  them  to  be  very  advantageous.  Along  with  a  little 
annual  rye-grass  they  did  well.  Perennial  rye-grass,  being  a 
hardier  plant,  was  apt  to  overcome  these  finer  grasses.  He 
believed  in  both  ploughing-in  manure  and  top-dressing  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  MONTOOMIMB  (Lessnessock)  said  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Whyte  as  to  the  ploughing-in  of  manure ;  but  he  thought  the 
character  of  the  soil  would  make  all  the  difference.  There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  applying  manure  largely ;  but 
where  were  they  to  get  it  P  They  would  require  to  resort  to 
artificial  manures.  R  had  occurred  to  him  that  in  high  dis- 
tricts in  ordinary  rainy  seasons— such  as  they  had  had — when 
the  land  got  very  foul,  sowing  down  without  an  oat  crop  at  all 
might  be  advantageous.  They  could  have  a  fine  braird  of 
grass,  and  fine  pasturage  for  sheep  in  the  latter  end,  and  they 
could  get  the  ground  cleared  of  weeds.  He  would  be  in  favour 
of  natural  grasses  more  than  of  perennial  grass.  Inlaying 
down  land  he  thought  there  should  be  a  good  round  on  the 
ridges ;  and,  where  the  lie  of  the  land  permitted,  they  should 
male  their  ridges  run  in  the  direction  of  south-west  or  north- 
east, so  as  to  get  the  best  exposure  to  the  sun.  He  believed  it 
was  a  great  error  having  the  ridges  too  broad ;  he  approved  of 
a  breadth  of  from  12  to  15  feet 

Mr.  Martin  (Knockshinnoch)  thought  if  they  were  all 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  soil  and  climate,  they 
would  be  found  to  agree  on  nearly  every  point.  But  these 
circumstances  made  all  the  difference,  for  what  was  suitable 
for  the  friable  land  at  the  shore,  would  not  be  so  suitable  for 
the  stiff  lands  inland.  He  differed  very  much  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Dalglish  about  perennial  rye-grass.  Mr.  Dalglish  would 
approve  of  leaving  the  land  naked,  and  letting  nature  cover  it ; 
but  he  never  knew  of  much  pasture  as  the  result  of  such  treat- 
ment as  that,  and  he  rather  thought  Mr.  Dalglish  would  not 
fatten  many  cattle  on  the  pasture  he  would  get  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Murdoch  (Kersepark)  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Whvte 
generally,  but  locality  was  a  great  thing  in  farming.  His 
opinion  was  that  ridges  ought  not  to  be  level,  even  where  the 
land  was  drained.    He  had  had  a  field  that  was  drained  14 


feet  apart  and  3}  feet  deep,  and  he  laidiidown  vrnWinj 
ridges ;  and  although  he  gave  it  a  good  quantity  of  aunt 
the  crop  was  a  very  poor  one.  Next  year  whet  he  one  to 
plough  it  up  again,  he  found  out  the  cause.  The  salsa 
qruite  blue  below  the  furrow:  it  had  been  a  wet  team,  ud 
tne  water  could  not  get  away  and  had  soured.  Hid  tin  nip 
been  round,  he  believed  it  would  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Tknnant  (Creech)  thought  round  ridgei  were 
necessary  on  heavy  land.  He  considered  it  obiecuonaMtto 
plough  manure  deep  into  clay  land.  An  application  of  phot- 
phatic  manure*,  such  as  dissolved  bones  or  bone-dnit,  in  i 
great  improvement  to  grass. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Kirklandholm)  was  dWppointedthatwae 
reference  had  not  been  made  in  the  discussion*  the  proper 
time  rbr'sewing  grass  seeds.  This  was  a  very  important  peat 
Hethought  they  should  sow  their  grass  seeds  mash  earii* 
than  they  did.  As  soon  as  spring  was  in  they  sboaU  be  pet 
in,  even  though  the  weather  might  not  be  fovouraMe ;  theydrf 
not  require  horses  to  go  upon  the  land.  He  had  found  the  ad 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March  to  answer  very  ueu. 

Mr.  Youwo  (Kilhenaie)  said  he  had  been  delighted  with  to 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Whyte.  With  all  respect  for  his  mend  Mr. 
Dalglish,  he  could  not  agree  with  him  about  laying  down  m 
for  pasture  without  any  seed  at  alL  With  regard  to  the  ea. 
ployment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  he  thought  that  on  bad  ei 
high  quality,  a  larger  capital  could  be  employed  to  adnattn 
than  on  poor  land.  Mr.  Meohi  had  stated reeenu> >*mi 
the  land  of  this  country  waa  formed  as  it  ought  tobe^usksia 
needing  to  import  grain,  they  would  be  able  to  export  it.  tt 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  reached  Outrank;  btfk 
believed  a  good  deal  more  capita!  might  be  profitably  e»ploj« 
on  farming  than  had  hitherto  been  put  into  the  bad. 


l  pat  i 

this 


toid* 
that*. 


The  Cbairjiak  said  in  bi  w 
he  thought  he  was  justified  in  making  the  ._ 
Whyte's  paper  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  every  intortai 
present.  He  begged,  in  the  name  of  the  club,  to  tender  mi. 
Whyte  their  best  thanks  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Whtte  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  (tattering -n- 

ception  his  paper  had  met  with.    He  waa  still  of  opinion  tw 

the  ploughing-in  of  farm-yard  manure  was  the  most  eoonoaBw 

way  of  using  it.    There  was  a  certain  action  of  the  mantr?  k 

its  decomposition  which  acted  on  the  soil  through  the  c*fow 

acid  that  was  evolved  in  its  decomposition,  that  wonM  m 

even  the  soil  in  which  Mr.  Dalglish  said  it  had  been  lost  vA 

buried.    He  thought  that  if  there  was  plenty  of  ■sane  p 

in,  the  soil  must  succumb  to  its  influence.   To  jWP»  * 

manure  in  with  a  deep  heavy  furrow  at  first,  it  might  be  i* 

for  some  time ;  but  if  they  brought  three  inches  of  w  si 

first  into  good  condition  and  then  two  inches  more, ,  «tn*J> 

the  influence  of  lime  or  other  agent,  then  they  wonld  hmw 

inches  of  good  soil  before  they  turned  it  down.   Bnt  if  uej 

began  by  turning  up  seven  or  eight  inches  of  •"""jyjj 

I  put  a  little  manure  below  it,  it  remained  seven  or  eigj  "* 

I  of  cold  soil  at  the  end.    The  soil  must  be  gradually  d 

I  The  breadth  of  ridges,  he  thought,  should  vary  on  ^ 

soils,  according  as  the  distance  between  the  draini  tw«l 

!  Mr.  Cunnmghame,  he  thought,  had  spoken  in  ratte  tel 

I  tory  terms  of  perennial  ryegrass.    Perhaps  it  would  he* 

I  to  find  another  grass  to  take  its  nlace.    It  hadits  *»*£*£ 

\  in  running  to  seed  in  June  and  July,  and  at  that  tune  mm 

I  the  pastures  a  little  bare;  but  by  the  addition  of  other  a* 

I  that  objection  might  be  obviated. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  &&* 
1  broke  np. 


FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES    AND   THE    POST-OFFICE    AGENCY* 

Taking  into  account  the  advance  which  the  Post-office  has 
already  niacin  the  direction  of  friendly  Societies,  the  foeOi. 
ties  which  it  possesses  for  branch  agencies  coincident  with 
postal  districts,  the  trustworthy  character  of  its  officials,  and 
that  the  system  in  question  is  at  once  of  a  highly  bene- 
ficial character  to  the  community  in  general,  and  the  indus- 
trial and  IJtboimng  classes  in  particular,  and  also  that  it  is  of 


a  remunerative  character,  we  respectfully 
which  would  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  _. 
Societies.  If  such  a  system  did  no  mora  ttoafemi^ 
percentage  of  healthy  and  industrious  J*^>5ift5 
ic  them  from  their  village  dubs,  from  fl»«***JJ 
,  or  the  mouth  of  tU  Urn,  *!^J^£$ 


And  if  there  waa  nam  for 
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Banks  when  the  old  eaviney  banks  were  for  the  meet  pert 
trurtworthy,  and  doing  their  work  fairly,  there  ia  indeed  much 
son  nana  for  a  system  of  friendly  Societies  which  would 
offer  in  the  midtt  of  the  insolvent*  fraudulent,  and  pauperizing 
societies,  with  which  the  country  swarms,  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence to  hardworking  and  honest  labourers.    The  Post- 
office  Banks,  in  addition  to  transferring  much  of  the  business 
of  the  older  institutions,  and  opening  up  a  new  field  of  depo- 
sitors, have  superseded  the  necessity  for  forming  new  savings' 
bsnlu.    In  like  manner  a  Post-office  Friendly  Society,  while 
it  would  secure  the  co-operation  which  the  clergy  and  others 
would  willingly  render,  would  relieve  squire  and  clergyman  of 
nil  further  claims  in  bolstering  up,  whether  by  patronage  in 
the  one  case,  or  by  preaching  in  the  other,  or  annual  subscrip- 
tions in  both,  insolvent  or  aharing-out  clubs.  Labourers  would 
be  advised  to  join  the  Post-office  Society,  and  some  of  them  at 
least,  whose  example  will  have  weight  with  their  companions, 
would  take  the  advice.  And  further,  such  an  institution  would 
check  the  nefarious  and  heartless  schemes  of  those  who  trade 
on  the  distresses  and  bereavements  of  the  poor  by  means  of 
mock  friendly  Societies.    On  the  break-up  of  a  village  club, 
the  agents  of  such  traps  to  catch  men  appear  on  the  scene,  and 
invite  all  parties  to  join  their  improved  new  London  Society, 
which  is  so  liberal,  and  withal  so  rich,  that  it  will  (ale  in  the 
sick  and  aged  members  of  the  club  recently  dissolved,  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  healthy  and  the  young.    The  fraud  is  not  dis- 
covered till  claims  for  sickness  or  burial  money  are  suddenly 
repudiated;  that  ia  to  say,  till  illness  or  death  strikes  down  the 


breadwinnerof  the  family:  such  heartless  vUlany  "doth  ravish 
the  poor  when  it  gerteth  him  into  its  net."  Give  to  these  ig- 
norant but  honest  men  a  safe  and  easily-understood  system  of 
insurance,  and  it  will  then  be  their  fault,  and  no  longer  their 
misfortune,  if  they  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  such  frauds, 
or  persist  in  forming  new  dubs  of  the  kind  to  which  they  com- 
monly belong.  The  system  mnst  be  both  safe  and  "  easily 
understanded  of  the  common  people."  When  it  is  remembered 
that  educated  minds  are  often  puzzled  by  insurance  tables,  it 
can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ignorant  labourer,  who 
studies  the  graduated  scales  of  contributions  and  complex  rules 
by  thehelp  of  his  pipe  and  pot  of  drugged  beer,rejects  thebenefits 
of  the  safe  but  puzzling  high-class  society,  and  returns  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  club  whicn  is  in  his  opinion  all  fair  and  in- 
telligible. In  the  matter  of  plainness  there  are  few  village 
clubs  that  may  not  furnish  a  good  example  to  those  who  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing  rules  and  regulations  for 
such  an  institution.  The  anticipation  is  surely  no  unreasonable 
one  that  numbers  of  respectable  young  men,  as  they  come  to 
understand  the  advantages  thus  offered  to  them,  will  turn 
them  to  good  account,  and  entrust  their  weekly  contributions 
to  the  care  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  preference  to  the 
custody  of  the  village  publican ;  and  as  they  lenra  that  their 
new  friendly  Society  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
able  to  guarantee  old-age  pay,  they  will  also  avail  themselves 
of  this  Utter  benefit.— from  M  Friendly  Societies  ttrau  Beer- 
House-Clubs  ;n  by  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Stratton,  Sector  of 
Ditton,  Kent. 


DRILL- SOWING. 


At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Fettercairn  farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
JofUfarons,  Cairnbeg,  read  a  paper  on  drill  husbandry, 
lie  first  hinted  generally  at  the  appliance  of  machinery  to  hus- 
bandry, then  referred  to  the  improvements  made  on  tne  broad- 


cans  maentne,  snowed  tne  necessity  tor  equal  sowing,  and  pro- 
ceeded— The  favourable  arrangement  of  equality  in  attribution 
of  the  plants  and  the  thin  weed  ia  not  attained  in  broadcast 
sowing,  for  however  apparent  the  equality,  there  is  in  hand- 
sowing  often  an  unequal  distribution ;  and  even  in  our  best 
broadcast  machines,  from  the  undulating  character  of  some 
fields  and  uneven  surface  in  others,  there  ia  a  considerable  irre- 
gularity in  the  placing  of  the  seed— that  ailing  in  double 
thickness  in  some  places,  while  in  others  there  are  spots  not 
few  left  without  any.  On  looking  along  the  line  of  the 
machine's  track  that  is  not  so  observable,  but  in  looking  across 
it,  we  are  ail  mmiliar  with  the  ofttimes  great  irregularity  of 
distribution  when  examining  the  field.  There  is  no  better 
evidence  as  to  the  evil  of  unequal  distribution  than  in  the  ex- 
treme ease  I  notice  of  the  thickly-seeded  spots  around  where 
a  sack  of  grain  has  stood  on  the  field  and  grain  has  been  spilled: 
it  rashes  np  at  first  rapidly,  and  presents  a  very  fresh  green 
rerdnre,  bat  so  many  roots  require  corresponding  supplies  of 
loarishment,  and  the  supply  beins;  defective,  they  straggle 
hrough  the  season  for  a  stunted  existence,  and  when  harvest 
irrivea  we  have  neither  straw  in  proper  quantity  nor  grain- 
he  latter  being  a  poor,  shrivelled,  cood-for*nothing  failure. 
This,  we  admit,  is  an  extreme  case :  but  it  shows  that  where 
here  in  unequal  distribution  of  seed  there  must  be  a  tendency 
o  a  part  gettimr  too  little  nourishment,  as  in  the  case  noted ; 
rhile  in  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  seed,  there  is  more 
baa  the  plants  can  appropriate,  and  hence,  as  noticed,  an  ex- 
-aordiaary  effort  of  nature  to  make  the  most  of  what  ia  so 
ear  her.  She  throws  out  a  large  proportion  of  additional 
tense  which  come  very  unequally  ripened  to  harvest,  and  hence 
le  uugainlv  samples  and  the  seed  of  straws.  An  extreme 
cample  of  this  we  have  in  those  parts  of  a  field  eaten  by 
le  grab  worm.  We  are  quite  convinced  by  four  years'  use  of 
le  drill  machine  that  it  ia  of  very  great  value  on  the  farm, 
:  not  only  obviates  in  a  great  measure  those  defects  to  which 
e  hsrre  referred,  but  in  most  seasons  will  produce  a  heavier 
•op,  at  least  of  grain,  more  equally  ripened,  and,  as  a  consc- 
ience, a  weightier  bushel— we  should  be  inclined  to  say  by 
lb.  ower  broadcast  sowings— and  all  this  attained  by  a  sure 
oaomieeJ  start  of  one  bushel  less  seed  hem*  used  per  acre. 
re  faawe  been  in  the  practice  of  using  4  bushels  of  oats,  often 


only  3,  and  S  bushels  of  barley,  never  more,  per  acre,  and 
have  had  both  crops  quite  thickly  planted.  While  assured  of 
the  advantages  and  profit  of  using  the  drill,  we  have  never  ex- 
perimented by  measuring  the  land  and  weighing  the  produce 
from  the  respective  machines ;  but  since  commencing  to  write 
our  notes,  I  fortunately  met  a  very  painstaking  and  successful 
farmer  in  this  county,  who  would  not  use  an  implement  on  his 
arm  if  by  obtaining  another  he  could  gain  sixpence  by  the 
adoption.  He  tout  us  that  five  years  ago  he  had  the  drill 
very  warmly  recommended,  but  before  purchasing,  got  a  loan 
of  a  neighbour's,  and  determined  to  test  its  value  ere  he  spent 
his  money  on  one  for  himself.  He  divided  a  field  equally  both 
as  to  area  and  quality  of  land— the  one  half  he  seeded  by  the 
drill  with  4}  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  the  other  he  gave  6£ 
bushels  with  a  broadcast  machine.  Dnring  the  summer  the 
broadcast  looked  the  thickest  planted,  and  even  when  being 
cut  his  servants  were  all,  save  an  old  experienced  one,  in  favour 
of  the  broadcast  When  this  shrewd  old  man  was  asked  by 
his  master  why  he  differed  from  the  others  in  opinion,  he  re- 
plied, "  Ye  never  hae  a  guid  oot-turn  gin  their  heads  are  sac 
raivelled  lookin—  some  lang,  and  some  short."  The  man's 
reply  was  that  of  a  keen  observer  of  cause  and  effect,  for  every 
one  who  gives  attention  to  it  knows  that  an  uneven  field 
of  grain,  of  whatever  kind,  at  harvest  time,  never  turns 
out  to  the  quarters  like  one  of  comparatively  equal  length 
of  stalk.  And  so  in  our  experiment  our  informant  told  us 
that  after  a  most  careful  harvest  of  both — the  ratings  of  the 
two  halves  being  kept  separate — when  thrashed  and  measured 
up,  the  driU-hahr  produced  1  qr.  1  5-7th  bushel  per  acre  more 
than  the  broadcast  one.  We  think  this  speaks  for  itself.  As 
you  anticipate,  a  drill  machine  was  purchased  of  Ben.  Read  k 
Company,  which  he  has  used  ever  since.  Even  last  serine;, 
so  difficult  to  get  two  dry  days  on  end,  our  friend  sowed  his 
whole  crop  with  the  drill,  and  looked  somewhat  astonished 
when  we  asked  if  he  had  no  difficulty  from  the  very  wet  season, 
replying,  "  Just  as  much  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  used 
a  broadcast  machine."  Thia  very  careful  experimenter  told  us 
he  regretted  much  he  did  not  test  the  total  weight  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  field;  and,  remarkable  as  it  appears,  from  the 
subject  we  were  handling  when  visiting  him  last  month,  he  had 
in  his  barn  at  the  time  another  experiment  going  on  to  com- 
pletion. He  bad  sown  two  divisions  of  a  field  by  the  drill—the 
one  with  6  bushels  an  acre,  the  other  with  Q  bushels.  The 
produce  of  the  thinnest  sowing  was  6  qrs.,  that  of  the  thick- 
seeded  only  5  qrs,  $4  lbs.  per  acre,  the  respective  weights  per 
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bushel  39}  lbs.  the  thick,  and  40}  lbs.  the  thin  towing.  This 
quite  confirms  our  own  opinion,  gathered  from  the  appearance 
of  crops,  although  not  tested  by  measurement  and  neighing. 
The  clear  inference  we  draw  from  experience,  then,  and  the 
carefully -conducted  experiments  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
— that  there  is  nothing  yet  known  to  compare  with  drill  seed- 
ing for  our  cereal  crops ;  but  we  likewise  notice  that  seeding 
must  not  he  in  excess,  else  we  shall  attain  a  maximum  crop. 
Mr.  Johnstone  concluded  by  warmly  recommending  drill-sow- 
ing to  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Gheig,  flarvieston,  spoke  generally  in  support  of  Mr. 
Johnstone's  opinions,  and  gave  the  results  of  his  experience 


with  the  drill-sowing  since  186&  He  suggested  tint  tat 
Club  should  try  to  encourage  drill-sowing  bv  giviar  t  prist 
for  the  best  report  on  it,  to  he  prepared  from  the  resato  of  a- 
periments  made  on  each  competitor's  farm,  at  sight  of  s  cou- 
mittee  of  the  dub. 

A  deal  of  discussion  ensued,  and  ultimately  the  fcflwriar 
resolution  was  minuted  as  the  result :— "  Hut  this  saeetiag  » 
not  at  present  prepared  to  pass  any  opinion  whether  it  «w 
be  advantageous  to  adopt  drill-towing  generally,  but  after  the 
experience  stated  by  Mr.  Johnstone  and  others,  they  wosU  re- 
commend a  fair  trial." 


THE    CHESHIRE    FARMER. 


At  tbe  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Over  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Thomas  Right,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
read  a  paper  upon  "  Cheshire  Farmers,  their  Present  Position, 
Prospects,  and  Duties."  He  said  :  la  the  present  position  of 
Cheshire  farmers  there  is  a  material  difference  in  some  respects 
from  any  period  of  their  past  history.  On  the  whole  the  dif- 
ference is  m  their  favour  when  compared  with  what  it  was  50 
or  even  20  years  ago.  Draining  has  given  them  more  control 
over  their  land.  Boning  has  improved  the  character  of  their 
pastures  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Mechanical  skill  has 
greatly  conduced  to  good  cultivation  and  reduction  of  horse* 
abour,  and  improved  dairy  practice  has  facilitated  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  while  equally  reducing  house-labour.  In 
these,  and  in  many  other  matters,  the  present  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  past.  But  I  think  there  are  some  things 
in  our  present  position  which  are  altogether  different  from  any 
period  of  the  past  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and  that 
render  it  more  difficult  to  treat  it  wisely,  and  with  profit.  We 
have  recently  come  from  under  the  scathing  influence  of  a 
fatal  and  disastrous  plague  among  onr  cattle,  and  have  suffered 
heavier  losses  thereby  than  had  Men  to  the  lot  of  our  fore- 
father* for  the  previous  century  at  least.  Additional  losses 
were  added  to  us  by  the  cattle  plague  restrictions  of  tbe  Privy 
Council ;  bv  the  transactions  entered  into  with  sheep  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dairy  cows  in  our  pastures :  and  by  the  diminished 
value  of  onr  corn  crops  consequent  on  the  wet  harvest  season 
that  followed.  The  next  year— i.*.,  last  year— our  cattle  were 
mercifully  exempted  from  plague,  and  the  enhanced  price  of 
wheat  increased  the  profit  of  its  growth ;  but  the  lower  price 
of  cheese,  our  staple  produce,  and  the  greatly  reduced  weight 
of  its  annual  yield,  owing  to  the  stocks  of  cows  on  most  farms 
being  far  below  their  usual  number,  made  the  nett  result  of 
the  year's  proceeds  little,  if  any,  better  than  a  loss  on  the  ma- 
jority of  dairy-farm  occupations.  In  the  meantime  the  pro- 
gressive farming  of  the  county  was  held  in  abeyance.  La- 
bour was  reduced  as  much  as  possible  on  most  farms  to  lessen 
expenses.  Draining  altogether  ceased  for  the  time,  and 
the  bone  merchant's  business  was  greatly  restricted.  Large 
quantities  of  hay  and  straw  that  would  have .  been  con- 
sumed by  stock,  and  yielded  a  great  bulk  of  manure,  were  sold 
to  go  off  the  premises,  with  the  ready  assent  of  most  landlords, 
to  enable  the  tenants  to  meet  their  engagements ;  and  more 
grass-land  was  broken  up  by  the  plough  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  thought  of;  and  the  conjoined  action  of  these 
calamities,  the  abated  enterprise  of  farming  for  the  time,  the 
temporary  cessation  of  active  permanent  improvements,  and 
the  increased  outdoor  labour  expenses  now  entailed,  concur,  I 
think,  in  making  our  present  position  one  of  more  difficulty 
and  less  promise  than  some  periods  of  our  past  experience  have 
been,  or  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ad- 
vent of  that  unfortunate  rinderpest.  Let  it  be  recorded,  with 
all  grateful  remembrance,  that  many  landowners  acted  most 
liberally  to  their  tenants  in  that  sad  calamity,  nearly  all  of 
them  promptly  and  cheerfully  rendering  all  the  help  they  could 
to  their  tenants  to  sustain  them  in  their  hour  of  trial,  both 
mentally  and  pecuniarily ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
consideration,  their  present  position  would  have  been  much 
worse  than  it  is.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  our  land  has 
suffered  by  the  reduction  of  its  farming  improvements,  and 
has  been  unduly  poached  by  the  quantity  of  hay  and  straw  sold 
off,  and  the  non-appliance  of  its  usual  dressing  of  manure. 


Not  that  I  think  the  hay  selling  has  been  so  far  practise! 
generally  as  to  have  become  a  cause  of  deterioration  of  firtnre 
production.  Many  a  field  mowed  during  the  eitde-nhgte 
year  was  cleared  by  the  scythe  of  old  rough  graces  that  so 
stock  would  graze,  and  its  appearance  and  profit  since  has  beei 
even  better  than  it  was  before ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mums-cart 
must  follow  the  harvest- waggon  in  regular  order  (and here  has 
been  the  chief  feilure),  or  the  land,  Tike  an  ill-fed  hone,  *iu 
not  do  its  work  so  well  or  so  profitably.  One  or  two  useftl 
lessons  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  cattle-plagae  on  tha 
point,  I  think,  on  which  we  may  do  well  to  compare  note. 
May  not  hay  and  straw  be  sold  to  go  off  the  premises  in  larwr 
proportion  than  is  usually  allowed  without  damage,  sad  rata* 
with  advantage,  to  the  farm,  if  one-third  or  one-fourth  t« 
produce  of  the  sales  be  applied  in  hones,  or  other  soibitsitni 
manure  P  AndVonld  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  aupulatws 
of  this  kind,  in  form  agreements  on  letting  forma,  rather  this 
the  old  and  arbitrary  one, "  No  hay  and  straw  to  go  off  the  pre- 
mises P"  Hay  is  more  expensive  fodder  for  stock  on  teas 
where  good  oats  and  turnips  can  be  grown  than  they  are, 
while  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  really  at  good  for  cattle.  Kn 
cwts.  of  bone  manure  per  acre,  after  mowing,  would,  I  thiak, 
more  than  keep  up  meadow  or  mowed  land  to  its  nasal  ft* 
of  fertility,  with  better  profit  to  the  farmer  thss  K 
could  make  by  putting  the  hay  he  grows  through  ha 
stock  to  provide  manure.  Especially  would  this  be  so 
with  the  surplus  straw  of  a  form.  The  manurisl  w 
of  straw  in  itself  is  but  slight ;  and  even  as  the  vehktt 
of  the  droppings  of  animals  it  rather  retards  their  osick  and 
efficient  use,  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  its  decay  hy  fer- 
mentation in  the  midden ;  and  if  all  the  best  surplus  attaw  « 
a  farm  not  requisite  for  the  health  and  comfortable  ln*paf_» 
its  stock  were  sold  away,  and  one-third  or  one-half  its  Fj9? 
tion  applied  in  good  manures,  the  constant  improvement  ofj the 
farm  must  be  much  better  provided  for  than  it  is  by  couipefla* 
its  consumption  thereon.  To  pursue  this  question  farther, 
howeve/,  would  lead  to  unwarrantable  digression,  and  it  nsj 
suffice  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  by  saying,  that  * 
though  the  Cheshire  farmer  has  suffered  heavily  by  the  cattle 
plague,  and  feels  its  effects  still,  and  that  although  his  to,  * 
a  rule,  is  not  in  such  a  good  state  as  it  would  have  been  bsa» 
had  his  usual  manures  to  apply  to  bis  land,  and  had  *w» 
with  his  usual  energy  the  year  after  the  plague,  yet  it  ii  aw- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  report  that  he  now  teems  to  be  a*"*** 
ing  himself  to  renewed  enterprise  with  all  his  former  earnest' 
ness  and  decision.  I  have  been  told  bv ^a  large  bote  Berthas, 
that  the  trade  never  was  busier  than  it  has  been  this  son* 
even  before  the  cattle  plague  existed,  and  that  orders  sre  stti 
pouring  in,  which  is  difficult  to  supply.  lake  a  ssMcesrfoJ I  ss- 
siness  man  who  has  been  overtaken  by  great  losassMay 
creasing  competition,  bnt  who  addresses  hiaiself  with  reseiei 
application  and  perseverance  to  retrieve  his  fosses,  so  the  posi- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  Cheshire  farmer  just  now  is  very  ag- 
lar ;  subdued  in  spirit  by  his  unusual  triad,  and  with  «■""* 
tional  line  of  care  on  his  mow,  perhaps  he  is  yet  strong,  JgJJ 
and  determined  to  do  his  best  again,  and  under  OobsMsbbsj 
to  succeed.  Let  us  now  look  at  our  present prossee^y 
here  let  me  say  I  am  not  intending  to  assume  the  rffijj* ' 
mission,  or  to  attempt  to  foretell  the  future.  Our  pwdj*0* 
during  the  cattle  plague  have  all  failed  of  falnisseutj  at janaj? 
as  .to  stop  every  month  from  speaking  dscjanfavty  « ** 
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fa  tare ;  and  my  remarks  must  apply  therefore  to  the  present, 
and  at  the  utmost  to  an  opinion  of  the  immediate  future. 
Comparatively,  and  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  farmers  are 
better  now  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  Dairy  cows  are 
more  plentiful  in  Cheshire  than  we  thought  they  could  ever 
become  again,  when  our  stocks  were  dying  at  every  homestead 
by  the  hundred  weekly ;  and  their  price  is  far  more  reasona- 
ble than  we  then  hopeu  for.  Hay  and  straw  and  grain  have  kept 
their  value  contrary  to  our  expectations,  and  still  promises  to 
be  sustained  at  remunerative  price.  The  arable  farm  has 
yielded  goo  J  returns  for  early  potatoes,  sent  to  Manchester  and 
other  large  towns,  and  it  is  hoped  may  do  so  again  this  year. 
While  the  grazier,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped,  has  seen  the  worst  of 
the  depression  in  'price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  may  now  look 
forward  to  better  remuneration  for  feeding  sheep  and  oxen. 
But  the  profits  of  the  dairy  former  last  year  must  have  been 
small,  as  I  have  said,  except  in  the  comparatively  few  excep- 
tional instances  where  very  fine  cheese  of  the  best  quality 
was  made ;  and  with  the  enormous  importation  of  American 
cheese  that  now  reaches  our  shores,  and  the  increased  quantity 
made  in  Somersetshire  and  other  dairy  districts,  the  price  for 
average  cheese  is  not  likely  to  range  high  in  the  future,  while 
ordinary  or  poor  must  meet  even  a  worse  fate ;  and  we  are  all 
aware  that  toe  price  at  which  cheese  is  sold  fixes  the  propor- 
tionate prosperity  of  our  county  more  than  any  other  or  its 
productions.  Cheese-making  becomes  therefore  the  question 
of  the  day  to  us,  and  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject  may  be 
more  useful  than  further  speculation  on  its  further  price.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  Cheshire  cheese  has  deteriorated  in  Quality  ?  The 
trade  affirms  it  has,  and  keeps  repeating  the  opinion.  Some 
farmers  say  not :  the  taste  of  cheese-eaters  has  changed,  has 
become  more  exacting,  and  is  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  in  fact, 
cheese  consumers  have  become  more  particular,  or,  in  plain 
language,  more  saucy  than  they  once  were.  Without  under- 
taking to  say  which  of  these  opinions  is  most  correct,  it  seems 
to  me  they  amount  to  the  same  thing  in  point  of  fact :  both 
prove  the  existence  of  a  defect — one  by  assertion,  the  other  by 
admission — which  it  will  be  well  to  study,  to  amend  rather 
than  stand  debating  the  precise  point  of  fault.  A  certain  class 
of  cheese  called  fine  cheese  is  wanted  in  the  market,  for  which 
a  good  price  will  be  paid,  call  it  better  cheese,  or  cheese  of 
another  flavour  or  character ;  the  precise  terms  matter  not ; 
the  object  of  the  maker  is  accomplished,  I  apprehend,  if  he 
gets  the  top  price.  There  is  a  standard  to  work  to,  shortly 
and  clearly  defined,  in  the  words  "  fine  cheese,"  and  the  prospects 
of  Cheshire  dairy  farmers  depend  very  much  upon  the  position 
they  gain  in  reference  thereto.  Cheese-making  is  a  simple 
operation  in  itself,  but  liable  to  such  varied  results  in  its  mani- 
pulation that  it  requires  unusual  skill  and  application  to  make 
it  first-class.  Milk  in  the  hands  of  one  dairy-maid  is  made 
into  cheese  worth  80s.  per  cwt. ;  in  the  hands  of  another  its 
produce  may  not  be  worth  60s.  or  even  50s.,  and  this  often- 
times when  equal  pains,  equal  labour,  and  equal  anxiety  to 
make  a  superior  article  have  been  taken,  under  equal  and  per- 
haps greater  advantages.  Whence  arises  the  difference  ?  is  a 
question  frequently  asked,  and  answers  various  and  many  have 
been  rendered  by  essays  and  lectures,  both  by  scientific  and 

E ractical  men,  and  by  animated  discussions  in  more  private 
fe  over  the  tea-table  by  dairy-maids  of  varied  ahility ;  but  so 
ar  as  regards  an  answer  of  general  application  there  is  no 
instructive  or  convincing  reply  ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  no 
doubt,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  a  satisfactory  reason  in 
words.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  establishment  of 
cheese  factories  after  the  American  mode,  which  we  had 
so  ably  advocated  last  month,  would  do  this  perfectly  ;  it 
might  and  probably  would  aid  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  yet 
accomplished,  judging  by  the  results  m  America,  as  reported  in 
their  papers,  factory-made  cheese  always  having  a  higher 
price  quoted  than  farm  dairies ;  and  such  factories  here  would 
nave  only  intelligent  careful  men  or  women  as  foremen  or 
managers,  who  would  be  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
leading  principles  of  good  cheese-making  (the  number  of  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  get  than  what  would  be  wanted  at  all 
our  farms),  whose  sole  business  and  interest  would  be  engrossed 
in  making  the  best,  and  who,  by  carefully  noting  the  results  of 
various  modes  of  manufacture  in  all  their  states,  would 
gradually  master  the  question,  and,  l>y  adopting  the  nest  modes 
from  intelligent  perception  and  with  good  judgment,  would 
necessarily  be  able,  or  be  more  likely  at  least,  to  make  a  first- 
piass  article  than  is  done  now  by  a  majority  of  cheese-makers, 


who  seem  to  go  the  same  round  of  proceeding  m  all  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  without  thought,  if  not  without  care  of 
the  result  This  of  course  might  be  done  in  an  ordinary 
dairy,  and  some  such  method  should  be  followed  by  every 
maker  of  middle-class  cheese  who  desires  to  improve  j  or 
better  still,  if  such  dairy-maids  or  their  daughters  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  mode  of  manufacture  followed  by 
those  wno  make  the  best  prices  for  a  month  at  least,  or  could 
get  such  persons  to  make  a  few  cheeses  in  their  dairies,  it 
would  tend  more  to  improvements  in  cheese-making  than  all 
the  teaching  of  books,  or  even  of  all  oral  instruction.  It  is 
whispered— and  I  give  it  only  as  a  matter  of  rumour,  please 
to  observe,  as  I  would  not  for  my  future  peace  and  safety  have 
it  supposed  that  I  myself  regard  it  as  at  all  possible  or  likely— 
but  it  is  whispered  sometimes  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  im- 
provement exists  in  the  self-satisfied  idea  or  opinion  of  many 
dairy-maids  that  they  are  as  competent  to  make  good  cheese  as 
any  other  body,  and  have  no  need  therefore  of  further  tuition 
or  instruction.  Of  course,  there  is  small  hope  of  amendment 
where  this  feeling  prevails,  if  it  does  prevail  anywhere.  On 
this  subject,  as  on  all  connected  with  farming,  we  ought  all  to 
be  learners ;  perfection  of  skill  in  any  work,  or  even  the  high 
grounds  reached  by  many  around  us,  is  a  long  way  higher  up 
than  some  of  us  shall  climb  before  old  age  or  death  stiffens 
our  joints,  even  if  we  use  the  utmost  diligence ;  and  I  really 
cannot  think  such  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  can  be  cherished 
by  any  dairy-maid  or  farmer's  wife,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  all  know  that  intense  anxiety  and  much  sorrow  of  mind  are 
constantly  present  with  some  who  do  their  very  best,  but  con- 
fessedly roil.  These  remarks  will  not  be  considered  irrelevant, 
I  trust,  or  beside  the  question  we  are  discussing.  But  from 
fear  of  wandering  further  away,  let  me  conclude  this  part  of 
my  paper  by  saying,  in  justification  or  apology,  that  the 
prospects  of  dairy  formers  depend  almost  wholly  on 
the  quality  of  the  cheese  they  produce,  and  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  here  will  be 
the  indication  of  a  prospective,  pleasant,  happy,  and 
prosperous  career,  or  the  reverse  of  it  altogether.  The  duties  of 
farmers  is  the  last  part  of  the  question  on  which  I  propose  to 
treat.  The  first  thing  I  mention  as  the  duty  of  every  farmer 
is  that  he  should  farm  his  land  well,  and  try  to  make  it  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible.  Having  all  the  chief  expenses  of  a  farm 
fixed,  such  as  rent  and  rates,  will  it  not  pay  better  to  grow 
heavy  good  crops  rather  than  medium  or  poor  crops  P  A  Little 
more  manure  and  a  little  more  diligence  in  cultivation  is  all 
the  extra  cost  between  the  two  resujte.  And  with  dairy  stock, 
the  comparison  is  even  more  in  favour  of  liberal  treatment  and 
extra  care ;  for  the  capital  invested  is  the  same  in  amount, 
and  the  labour  in  winter  nearly  as  costly,  while  the  annual 
make  of  cheese  per  cow,  from  an  ill-fed,  badly-treated  stock 
may  easily  average  one  cwt.  less  than  that  whioh  is  attained  by 
our  best  feeders  and  managers.  "  He  that  soweth  sparingly/' 
said  the  Great  Teacher,  who  drew  many  of  His  best  illus- 
trations from  the  practice  of  husbandry,  "shall  reap  also 
sparingly ;  while  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
bountifully."  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  any  of  us  doing  as 
much  as  we  might  do  if  we  acted  more  by  this  rule.  The  crops 
I  saw  on  some  farms  near  Liverpool  last  year  have  led  me  to 
think  that  we  limit  the  productive  power  of  our  land  within 
much  narrower  bonnds  than  it  is  capable  of  reaching.  In  the 
township  of  Speke,  and  some  adjacent  districts,  the  value  of 
some  annual  crops  as  they  grow  in  the  Add  is  worth  as  much 
per  acre  as  half  of  the  land  of  Cheshire  would  sell  for  by  auc- 
tion at  an  open  sale;  and  while  there  is  something  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  such 
crops,  and  something  also  to  the  climate,  the  land  lying  near 
the  sea,  the  greatest  credit  must  be  given  to  its  good  cultivation 
and  regular  liberal  help  from  suitable  manure— I  say  regular 
and  suitable,  as  well  as  liberal,  please  observe ;  and  it  strikes 
me  we  have  very  much  to  learn  on  this  point.  Is  not  manure 
applied  in  excess  to  some  fields,  some  years,  to  their  damage  P 
May  not  this  explain  the  reason  of  mildew,  or  of  weak- 
stalked  grasses,  and  straw,  and  light,  fliggy  corn.  Do 
we  not  sometimes  use  a  stimulating  manure,  such  as  guano 
and  rimimrly-manufactured  substitutes,  when  it  would  be 
better  to  use  something  that  had  more  abiding  nutri- 
tive quality  as  food  for  our  crops  P  And,  again, 
may  we  not  err  by  applying  too  much  solid  food 
of  the  same  kind  too  often— say  bone -manure,  for 
instance  P    You  will  think  me  very  bold,  if  not  reckless,  in 
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expressing  inch  a  doubt  of  a  fertilizer  to  which  Cheshire  owes 
more  than  ii  easy  to  estimate,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  can  never  be  applied  to  the  wrong  crop,  nor  at  the 
wrong  time ;  but  onr  land  is  not  in  the  same  state  now  as  it 
was  when  the  application  of  bones  was  first  made,  and  when 
they  produced  soon  wonderfully-renovating  results  on  old  pas- 
tore  lands.  Snch  land  had  been  drained  of  its  phosphates  in 
the  growth  and  keep  of  cattle,  and  by  exportation  out  of  the 
county  in  the  shape  of  veal  and  cheese  for  long  years ;  and 
when  these  were  restored  in  the  shape  of  bones,  the  grasses 
put  on  their  richest  green,  and  the  flowering  plants  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  gayest  colours,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  to- 
gether as  those  who  nad  found  great  spoil.  Bone  manure  was 
to  land,  then,  what  the  fat  of  the  seal  would  he  to  the  Lap- 
lander who  had  been  deprived  of  it  for  some  time,  or  like  a 
supply  of  salt  to  the  tribes  that  subsist  wholly  on  fish  after  a 
time  of  deprivation  of  this  essential  seasoning  to  their  food. 
But  now  tuat  the  excessive  exhaustion  of  our  lands  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  has  been  partially  restored  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  opinion  that  bone  does  not  answer  now  as  well  as  it 
used  to  do  is  being  often  expressed  by  farmers,  and  appears  to 
confirm  the  doubt  I  have  suggested,  and  to  enforce  the  idea 
that  some  other  agent  should  be  used  to  evoke  the  latent  fer- 
tility of  our  farms.  And  here  shall  I  startle  yon  yet  more,  or 
make  you  more  impatient,  if  I  suggest  that  lime  should  be 
tried  now  on  those  grass  fields  thatdoa't  answer  to  bones  as 
they  were  wont  to  doP  Bones  and  lime  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  decided  antagonists,  and  one  has  been  supposed  to 
neutralise  the  action  of  the  other.  But— and  when  one  begins 
to  doubt,  how  far  we  may  go  wrong  before  we  are  aware  ofthe 
distance  wandered !  and  yet  to  doubt  sometimes  is  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  the  truth— if  the  action  and  use  of  lime  in 
agriculture  is  to  decompose  organic  substances  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  to  mingle  with  the  various  acids  which  produce  sour- 
ness  of  herbage,  and  change  their  evil  into  gooa,  as  chemists 
tell  us  it  does,  why  should  it  not  become  specially  useful  in 
further  decomposing  those  particles  of  bones  which  must  be 
incorporated  in  the  soils  of  all  boned  lands,  render  them  more 
soluble,  and  dispose  them  to  give  out  the  remaining  portion  of 
their  vitality  as  a  manure  P  I  have  the  authority  of  our  nged 
friend,  Mr.  Roth  well,  for  saying  that  he  has  seen  lime  used 
with  great  advantage  on  soils  that  have  been  boned,  and  I  am 
trying  it  myself  this  year  in  two  ways— in  a  pure  and  caustic 
state,  and  also  mixed  with  surface  soil  as  a  compost,  upon 
a  piece  of  grass  land  which  was  heavily  boned  some  years 
ago,  but  which  now  produces  a  rough  dry  grass  that  seems 
to  have  no  nature  in  it,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  create 
and  sweeten  its  pasturage,  and  so  save  it  from  the  plough,  for 
which  it  seems  otherwise  to  be  crying  out.  There  is  another 
point  of  inj  proposition  affecting  good  farming  by  manuring 
which,  I  think,  is  essential  to  observe  in  order  to  its  discharge. 
Manure  should  not  only  be  suitable  and  liberal,  but  it  should  oe 
applied  regularly,  also,  to  bring  out  the  best  results.  Year  by 
year  should  all  our  land  be  manured  if  suitably  cropped,  just 
as  our  horses  are  fed  day  by  day.  There  is  much  similarity 
between  our  own  nutrition  by  food  and  that  of  the  land  by 
manure.  Overload  the  stomach,  and  you  stop  or  impair  the 
process  of  healthy  digestion.  Stint  it  or  deprive  it  of  food  for 
a  few  days,  and  you  are  in  a  restless  craving  state,  which  soon 
settles  into  prostration  and  weakness.  Take  unsuitable  or  in- 
digestible food  in  any  quantity,  and  you  derange  healthy  aotion 
and  produce  disease ;  but  partake  of  wholesome  diet  periodi- 
cally, not  in  excess,  rather  under  satiety  than  repletion,  and  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  lift  you.  will  be  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  equal  to  any  labour.  The  large  crops  I  have  spoken  of 
were  ail  growing  upon  forms  where  good  farming  and  liberal 
regular  manuring  had  been  the  practice  of  years ;  and  in  the 
field  or  meadow  near  our  own  homesteads  which  is  regularly 
manured,  as  it  can  be  done  with  less  cartage,  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  what  such  practice  would  do  if  applied  all  over  the 
form :  and  if  all  land  was  treated  in  like  manner  the  results 
would  be  equally  gratifying,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory 
than  any  that  have  yet  been  attained.  The  working  or  culti- 
vation of  land,  rotation  of  crops,  stock  keeping  and  feeding,  and 
many  other  practical  matters  would  come  under  remark  ap- 
propriately here  if  time  permitted  j  so  also  would  security  of 
tenure  ana  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  espe- 
cially would  mutual  regard  and  confidence  between  landlord 
and  tenant  be  desiderated.  There  is  danger,  says  many  an 
enterprising  tenant,  of  my  landlord  thinking  I  have  my  form 


too  cheap  if  I  grow  large  crops,  or  that  he  will  timklu 
unduly  exhausting  the  sou ;"  but  the  fact  is,  and  aU  praetkal 
landlords  know  it  well,  that  where  there  are  large  crew  gnm, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  skilful  industrious  farming  ud  libe- 
ral manuring,  and  that  under  such  arrangement  the  land  itself 
will  improve  and  not  deteriorate,  however  great  the  ercm, 
while  toe  expenditure  being  double  and  treble  the  snout  d 
rent,  they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  such  renin  mm  k 
credited  to  ability  and  capital  rather  than  to  land  slant,  beil 
ever  so  good.    These  and  other  nutters,  howerer,  I  aa* 
pass,  merely   reiterating   my   proposition  that  it  a  tie 
first    and    chief    duty    of    a    good    farmer  to  drrtkpe 
the  productive  powers   of  his  farm  in  the  highest  dips. 
My  second   remark    under  this  head  shall  have  refae&c* 
to  a  matter  of  precaution  or  forethought.    While  snectril 
farming  is  intimately  connected  with  liberal,  eaierpriiiag  lo- 
tion, it  will  also  be  much  aided  by  prudential  arrsnmpeat  k 
the  future.    A  skilful  general  does  not  bring  all  his  fata 
to  join  in  the  first  onslaught  of  battle,  but  keeps  some  of  tarn 
standing  in  readiness  to  act  in  support  of  any  portion  of  tk 
main  army  that  may  be  too  hardly  pressed;  and  in  the  dtspo- 
SitioD  of  our  varied  agencies  in  farming,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
prudence  to  hold  some  of  them  in  reserre,  and  to  arrange  that 
they  be  in  their  places,  ready  to  foil  back  upon  when  vutei 
One  provision  of  this  kind,  which  amounts  to  a  doty,  is  and 
aided  by  insurance  companies.    By  the  payment  of  a  sail 
sum  annually  a  provision  against  loss  by  are— -alwaji  u  a- 
certain  agent — may  be  made,  or  a  sum  of  money  ma;  be  it* 
lured  for  a  widow  or  children  in  a  similar  manner,  to  be  paid 
at  the  decease  of  the  insurer.    I  mention  these  mitten,  a  I 
fear  both  are  neglected  much  more  than  is  wiseorthoagh^l; 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  remark  that  it  would  be  well  if 
we  could  obtain  similar  insurances  against  lost  by  Q^ieaieiflop 
stock,  more  especially   against  pleuropneumonia  sai  tat 
dreaded  cattle-plague.    Our  experience  of  societies  with  tarn 
objects  has  certainly  not  been  very  happy  or  satiActey  ia 
the  paat  j  but  there  must  have  been  something  learned  from  a 
that  would  help  us  to  form  a  scale  of  annual  premium*  w 
would  meet  ordinary  losses.    The  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  At- 
kinson to  our  meeting  at  Crewe,  with  which  the  newipejen 
have  made  you  acquainted,  is  worthy  of  consideration  ud 
trial.    A  county  society  on  mutual  principle*  coeM  be  on- 
ducted  at  much  less  cost  of  management  than  a  pwpriettrj 
company:  it  would  also  be  less  exposed  to  impontios,  asd 
would,  if  it  commanded  confidence,  embrace  as  many  members 
as   would  render   it  comparatively  light  to  each  to  bear  i 
proportionate  share  of  the  losses  of  the  sufferers,  if  it  wm«a- 
ported  liberally,  as  he  proposes,  by  landlords  u  aoaonr; 
members,  and  by  tenants  as  a  prudent  duty  to  themiebea 
The  next  matter  I  name  ia  one  which  is  more  a  iwhhctatat 
personal  duty.    Ought  we  not  to  form  chambers  of  egrieafcnt 
to  protect  and  advocate  its  interests  P    Our  merchants  aw 
their  chambers  of  commerce  for  almost  every  branch  of  tnar 
in  which  they  meet  to  discuss  any  subjects  that  elect  these- 
fore  of  their  particular  business,  ana,  after  resoWngtjoi  i 

given  course,  do  their  best  unitedly  to  effect  their  pnrpoiejiM 
y  such  union  they  have  accomplished  much  benefit  to  true: 
Another  call  to  duty  that  I  think  our  interests  sie  mtbijj 
upon  us  will  perhaps  startle  some  of  you  with  its  novettj,  W 
I  hope  not  with  its  propriety.  Should  not  one  of  the  m 
gentlemen  whom  the  county  ia  entitled  to  send  to  the  see 
Parliament  next  year  be  a  practical  former?  The  pf*"*" 
may  be  considered  very  bold  and  presumptuous;  sat  a  w 
part  borne  by  Mr.  Bead,  the  hon.  member  for  Norfolk,  ia  tte 
present  Parliament,  the  propriety  of  the  step  is  meetly  iU» 
trated;  and  if  such  a  man  m  he  could  be  found  aad  sat  taw 
from  half  the  counties  in  England,  the  advantage  to.*"*' 
tun  would  be  immense,  and  not  beyond  what  it  is  W^*** 
entitled  to  exert.  The  legislation  during  the  eerie-alar* 
would  surely  have  been  greatly  aided  by  their  «wnsd;iai 
many  questions  must  arise  during  the  transition  state  of  tamp 
that  will  be  induced  by  the  Reform  Bill  on  which  they  **■ 
be  able  to  advise  dfeotively.  The  idea  is  net  ay  ewes* 
Many  men  in  various  parts  of  the  county  have  aateateojo  w 
de«»biHty,aiidhaverenia*edtta 
committee  a  gentleman  in  everyway  qualified  to  anaertaiew 
office;  and  certainly,  if  sound  judjteWt,  inteffia^  »a*J^ 
views  on  all  pubho  questions,  high  character,  long  ***"* 
interested  service,  and  experience  as  niemherandvice^»Bm» 


of  a  board  of  guardians  and  highway  board,  as 
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of  turnpike-roads,  and  at  a  public  and  foremost  man  in  the 
serriee  of  agriculture  combined  with  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  including  very  many  of  our  county  gentlemen  and 
aristocracy,  be  a  recommendation,  then  I  feel  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  Mr.  Dntton  we  have  all  these  qualifi- 
cations, together  with  an 'ability  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
forcibly,  which  is  but  rarely  possessed.  I  make  this  statement 
spontaneously,  and,  indeed,  am  taking  a  liberty  in  some  mea- 
sure with  oar  respected  friend  and  chairman,  as  he  discounte- 
nanced the  suggestion  when  I  named  it  to  him  some  months 
ago,  and  expressed  himself  adverse  to  its  entertainment ;  but 
he  will  pardon  my  freedom,  I  hope ;  and  you  will  please  con- 
sider the  proposition  as  an  evidence  of  my  desire  to  promote 
our  fair  representation  in  Parliament,  rather  than  regard  it  as 
the  utterance  of  officious  intrusion. 

Mr.  Wood  had  had  a  few  thoughts  while  Mr.  Rigby  had 
been  reading  Ids  paper.  He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  unfortunate  cattle-plague,  after  all,  might  be  for  the  best, 
because  he  saw  that  it  would  force  an  improvement  upon  the 
system  of  letting  farms.  He  remembered  a  prize  being  offered 
some  time  ago,  to  be  given  to  the  attorney  who  drew  up  the 
best  form  of  agreement  for  the  letting  of  arms,  and  he  was* 
my  much  disappointed  that  more  did  not  come  out  of  it.  He 
did  not  think  that  lawyers  were  the  best  men  to  make  out 
agreements  for  farms.  He  had  drawn  out  several  himself, 
which  had  been  proved  to  be  binding,  and  the  more  simple 
they  were  the  better  they  were.  Why  he  said  the  cattle-plague 
would  be  beneficial  to  them  was  this:  Since  the  cattle-plague 
they  had  been  allowed  to  sell  hay  and  straw.  He  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  a  farmer  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  this, 
either  when  his  crops  were  small  or  he  was  suffering  in  some 
other  respect.  To  allow  it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
farmer  but  to  the  community  at  large.  But  he  would  make  it 
a  condition  that  for  every  ton  of  hay  sold  off  he  must  put 
upon  the  land  2  cwts.  of  bones.  If  a  man  was  permitted  to 
plough  where  he  had  a  mind,  if  a  repetition  of  bones  took 
place  it  would  not  suffer  much.  If  he  was  allowed  to  plough 
where  he  liked,  providing  he  would  put  upon  the  land  so  much 
bones  for  every  acre  ploughed,  he  thought  it  would  be  to  the 
Landlord's  advantage.  He  had  had  a  strong  impression  upon 
his  mind  for  many  years  respecting  landlords  having  big  farms, 
or  putting  two  farms  together.  If  they  were  made  less,  and  a 
homestead  erected  upon  each,  there  would  be  a  living  for  more 
families,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land  would  be  greater,  as 
it  was  an  old  adage  which  he  had  heard  when  he  was  a  boy 
that  "  The  nearer  the  midden  the  better  the  land."  That  was 
his  impression  in  regard  to  farming. 

Mr.  Morston  endorsed  nearly  every  opinion  which  Mr. 
Rigby  had  brought  before  them.  There  was  thing  in  which 
he  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  bones.  If  his  land  was  suffering  from  being  overboned, 
lie  said  bone  it  again.  He  never  knew  land  to  have  too  much 
bones.  As  to  putting  bone  upon  it,  if  he  did  it  once,he  would  not 
do  itagain.  There  wassometningtobesaid  about  cheese-making. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  every  dairymaid  did  her  best, 
but  there  was  some  little  action  that  she  did  not  know  of  that 
caused  it  to  be  bad.  It  was  not  the  dairymaid's  fault  Bad 
cheese  often  cost  more  work  than  good  cheese.  It  was  like 
getting  hay.  With  regard  to  their  position  as  tenant-fanners, 
Be  thought  their  landlords  were  pulling  them  up  now.  He 
knew  one  landowner  who  was  considered  a  very  respectable 
man,  who  had  pulled  a  farmer  up  three  times  for  his  own  im- 

froTements.  That  was  a  man  within  one  mile  of  Tarporley. 
'hat  was  not  the  way  to  treat  a  tenant.  Farmers  were  also 
kicked  by  their  labourers,  who  were  advancing  every  year. 
Wages  were  advancing  both  of  servants  >nd  agricultural 
labourers.  Why  that  was  be  could  not  say.  The  food  of 
hose  who  lived  ha  the  house  cost  the  farmer  more,  yet  their 
raxes  were  80  to  30  per  cent,  higher.  Then  their  rates  were 
uglier.  The  assessment  was  made  what  the  committee 
bought  fit,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  for  them  to  go  to  ap- 
>eal  against  it  He  had  been  assessed  at  £100  for  some  land 
vhich  he  had  never  paid  £100  for  in  his  life.  He  let  a  farm 
>f  his  own  at  £70,  and  it  had  been  assessed  at  £71.  It  was 
tot  worth  while  to  go  to  Knutsfbrd  to  appeal  for  the  sake  of 
fcl.  With  respect  to  the  third  member  for  Cheshire,  be  an- 
>roved  of  the  proposal  to  send  Mr.  Button.  He  thought  he 
rould  go  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  he  hoped  the  time 
rould  soon  come  when  he  would  be  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
aent  for  the  county. 


Mr. 


Dtjtton  thought  the  Assessment  Committee  were 

really  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  but  they  were  placed  in  a  po- 
sition in  which  it  was  impossible  to  please  everybody.  They 
had  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  They  should  not  be 
blamed,  and  he  thought  gentlemen  ought  to  go  before  them, 
and  give  them  information.  He  could  give  an  instance  of 
a  farm  which  had  been  let  for  22s.  an  acre,  but  now  £2  per 
acre  was  wanted ;  and  it  was  very  unfair  to  the  public  that  a 
tanner  who  had  a  cheap  farm  should  have  cheap  rates  as  well. 
It  was  not  fair  to  the  next  tenant,  who  might  nay  a  higher 
rent,  and  who  might  reasonably  come  forward  and  say  that 
the  farm  of  his  neighbour  was  as  good  as  his. 

Mr.  Weight  thought  that  the  relaxation  of  the  stringent 
rules  for  farming,  allowing  them  to  get  a  little  by  the  disposal 
of  their  surplus  stock,  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  it 
would  cause  them  to  lay  it  out,  because  they  knew  that  if  a 
farmer  got  hold  of  some  money  he  was  desirous*  of  laying  a 
little  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  farm :  but  if  he  could 
not  get  it  he  could  not  do  so.  He  really  thought,  that  if 
there  could  be  a  County  Assurance,  and  Cheshire  landlords 
would  unite  with  their  tenantry  in  case  of  loss,  and  an  as- 
surance that  would  take  in  landlords  of  a  certain  liberal  spirit, 
to  unite  with  tenants  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be 
very  well.  If  there  were  ten  extensive  Cheshire  landlords 
willing  to  join,  and  something  could  be  suggested  to  bring 
them  in  under  a  certain  scale,  and  also  all  landlords  who  were 
willing  to  assist  their  tenants  in  any  way,  he  thought  a  very 
effective  assurance  could  be  established.  It  would  require  the 
landlords  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  the  tenantry  to  come  in.  Sup- 
pose the  landlords  did  the  same  as  Mr.  Lloyd  used  to  do.  He 
allowed  a  certain  per-centage,  and  then  the  tenants  assisted. 
There  were  other  considerate  landlords  in  Cheshire  besides 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  it  would  be  requisite  that  they  should  be  all  of 
one  mind.  He  thought,  if  this  was  done,  the  Cheshire  farmer 
would  be  more  comfortable  than  now,  standing  unassisted  as 
he  did.  Pleuro,  for  instance,  was  very  bad  to  deal  with, 
and  if  a  man  had  the  sympathy  ana  suggestions  of  his 
landlord,  they  would  have  a  voice  in  the  repurchasing  of  his 
stock,  and  he  would  have  the  advice  of  his  neighbours,  and 
while  contributing  to  his  own  comfort  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  district. 

Mr.  Button  said  he  would  like  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
points  in  Mr.  Rigby's  paper.  With  regard  to  selling  off  hay 
and  straw,  he  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Rigby  had  said,  and 
he  thought  that  if  tney  could  by  something  indues  a  more 
liberal  system  of  agreements,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
both  landlords  and  tenants.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  that  He  knew  there  was  a  great  difficulty,  because 
among  such  a  large  body  as  farmers  there  would  now  and  then 
a  man  creep  upon  a  farm  who  would  take  a  most  un- 
fair advantage  of  a  landlord.  He  knew  that  there 
were  some  men  who  had  so  put  landlords  out  of 
temper  by  their  conduct,  that  the  landlords  had  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  their 
agreement  in  future,  and  it  had  led  some  landlords  to  re- 
linquish their  word-of-mouth  agreements,  and  make 
stringent  written  ones,  to  guard  against  this  sort  of  thing  as 
much  as  possible,  If  lie  was  going  to  take  a  farm  he  should 
insist  upon  it  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  sell  the  hay  and 
straw  off,  which  was  not  needed  for  consumption  upon  it,  for 
money  to  lay  out  in  other  things.  With  reference  to  manure 
he  thought  those  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bigbyl  possessed  the  means  of  getting 
manure  upon  very  favourable  terms.  They  certainly  get  very 
large  crops.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington  they  could 
get  manure  very  cheaply,  and  in  some  places  where  the  canal 
or  river  passed  through  the  land  they  could  get  it  with  little 
more  trouble  than  carting  it  upon  their  farms.  There  was 
no  doubt  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  treat  the  soil  liberally. 
It  was  the  most  honest  thing  in  the  world.  If  they  treated  it 
liberally  it  would  repay  them  folly.  It  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  employ  bones  as  much  as  some  fanners 
had  thought.  He  thought  it  better  to  leave  a  small  portion  of 
a  field  untilled,  and  when  he  himself  had  done  that  he  could 
assure  them  that  he  had  been  much  surprised  in  the  applica- 
tion of  bones  or  manure.  Some  years  ago  they  would  remem- 
ber that  their  friend  Mr.  Nield  was  praising  manure  which  he 
had  been  trying—the  Eureka.  He  (the  speaker)  tried  it,  but 
it  was  of  no  use  whatever.  Last  year  he  tried  bones,  and  in 
doing  so  he  left  one  or  two  places  unboned,  and  he  was  very 
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touch  surprised  to  And  that  there  had  not  been  a  greater 
alteration.  He  thought  that  everv  farmer  ought  to  leave  a 
part  undone,  because  if  he  put  the  bones  all  over  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  difference.  He  tried  it  first  upon  a  turnip-crop, 
and  if  he  had  not  tried  it  he  should  have  thought  that  bones 
answered  admirably.  But  when  he  came  to  take  up  his  crop, 
he  found  that  the  part  which  had  not  been  boned  was  quite  as 
good  as  that  *hich  was.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Moreton  as  to  lime.  He  had  some  land  upon 
which  the  grass  had  become  sour,  and  he  had  tried  bones  for 
a  long  time,  and  last  year  he  put  lime  upon  it,  and  no  man 
could  see  where  the  lime  had  gone.  With  regard  to  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
them  to  provide  means  whereby  farmers  could  he  brought 
together  to  talk  over  what  was  being  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  they  could  not  do  in  these  small 
meetings,  because  they  were  all  neighbours  and  saw  very 
much  with  the  same  spectacles ;  and  if  they  could  be  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  county  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  duties  performed  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  They  were  a 
ready  means  of  getting  at  the  public  pocket — that  was  it.  They 
had  had  a  large  increase  in  the  amouut  of  money  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Board  at  North wich,  but  that  arose 
not  because  there  was  more  money  being  allowed  to  the  poor, 
but  because  of  many  other  things  being  put  upon  them.  They 
now  had  to  deal  with  ordinary  nuisances.  Then  there  was  the 
smoke  nuisance,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  required  to 
spend  money  until  this  nuisance  was  abated,  and  they  might 


depend  upon  it  that  it  would  require  a  good  deal  before  this 
great  nuisance  to  the  land  was  done  away.  Then  there  ns 
the  assessment.  If  a  man  had  got  a  cheap  farm,  it  did  sot 
follow  that  he  ought  to  have  a  cheap  rate  as  welL  He  w» 
better  able  to  pay  a  heavy  rate  than  a  man  who  had  a  heiry 
rent  and  a  heavy  rate  to  pay  beside.  With  regard  to  their 
servants,  he  hoped  that  every  one  of  them  would  take  to  then- 
'  selves  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Bigby,  and  eadeafoarto 
look  at  it  in  its  true  light.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  aot, 
wages  were  going  up  every  year,  and  they  had  to  bear  vita 
their  servants,  and  they  must  be  as  considerate  as  possible,  and 
they  ought  to  set  them  as  good  an  example  as  possible  in  their 
own  personal  characters,  so  that  they  would  not  see  in  then 
any  inducements  to  vice.  He  wouid  move  a  vote  of  thinks  to 
Mr.  Bigby  for  the  very  able  paper  which  he  had  given  them. 
With  regard  to  farm  agreements,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
more  liberal  covenants ;  but  if  he  was  a  tenant-feme  he 
would  always  have  an  agreement,  and  he  thought  the  man  «i 
a  very  bad  judge  who  laid  out  his  money  unon  very  bad  secu- 
rity. Don  t  take  any  man's  word  without  having  it  in  hlad 
and  white.  He  would  say  to  every  tenant-farmer,  "Have u 
agreement ;  and  if  you  have  not  such  clauses  in  your  arm- 
ment  as  to  protect  yon,  keep  your  money  in  yonr  pocket." 
However  much  a  man's  word  might  be  depended  upon,  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  which  would  cause  the  position  be- 
tween  landlord  and  tenant  to  become  completely  changed 
(applause). 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bigby  concluded  the  proceedings. 
The  attendance  was  very  small. 


SUMMER  GRAZING  AND  CATTLE  FATTING. 


The  unusually  high  prices  to  which  meat  has  attained 
during  the  past  three  years  would  lead  to  the  hypothesis 
that  something  further  is  to  be,  or  must  be,  attempted  to 
increase  our  supplies,  and  thus  provide  more  animal  food 
for  our  rapidly  increasing  population — for,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  a  population  which  every  fifty  or  sixty  years  nearly 
doubles  itself.  "  Iu  England  it  takes  but  little  more  than 
from  fifty  to  sixty  years  to  double  the  population: 
in  France  it  takes  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  - 
eight  years."  If  this  is  really  a  feet,  it  becomes  a  para- 
mount duty  upon  every  occupier  of  the  soil — yes,  and  every 
owner — to  strive  and  to  aid  to  the  very  utmost  to  force  pro- 
duction,  so  that  the  limited  area  of  our  happy  land,  our 
island  home,  shall  be  made  to  feed  as  much  of  the  popula- 
tion as  possible.  I  have  already  written  upon  forcing 
the  production  of  potatoes  and  mangolds  as  eminently 
conducive  in  providing  additional  food  for  the  million.  I 
now  desire  to  try  and  suggest  some  extra,  or  rather  ex- 
traordinary means,  whereby  our  meat  supplies  may  be 
augmented  far  beyond  what  they  have  ever  yet  attained 
to,  and  that  with  profit  to  the  producer. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  opens  out  a  wide  and  inter- 
esting subject,  t .  ?.,  the  breeding  and  fatting  of  farm  stock, 
the  suitability  of  various  breeds  to  their  peculiar  localities, 
their  age  and  maturity  when  fatted  or  to  be  fatted,  and 
various  minor  matters.  I,  for  my  present  purpose,  pass 
over  all  this,  and  presume  that  each  locality  does  possess 
farm  stock  suited  to  its  requirements,  i.  <?.,  good  sized  cat- 
tle and  sheep  for  rich  and  fertile  districts,  smaller  kinds 
for  inferior  soils,  and  mountaineers  for  bleak  hiUs  and 
mountain  pastures,  otherwise  my  remarks  will  fall 
without  point,  and  I  should  be  fighting  against  nature 
to  urge  tne  grazing  or  fatting  of  stock  in  localities  entirely 
unsuited  either  in  soil  or  climate  for  them.  It  would  be 
absurdly  ridiculous  to  urge  a  breeder  of  Lincoln  long, 
wool  sheep,  or  a  breeder  of  "  Cotawolds,"  to  send  them 
to  mountainous  pastures  to  be  failed,  or  cattle  equally 
inapplicable.  I  therefore  take  the  breeds  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep  as  I  find  them  now  located  throughout  the  country, 
and  speak  of  them  accordingly. 


My  first  point,  or  suggestion,  is  this :  That  it  i*  im- 
politic and  unprofitable  for  breeders  of  farm-stock  ia 
bleak,  hilly,  or  mountainous  districts  to  attempt  to  fatten 
them  at  all  on  the  natural  grass  or  food  of  these  kills  or 
mountains.  Their  duty  and  their  policy  are  best  shown 
by  breeding  and  rearing  all  they  possibly  can,  for  sale  as 
store  animals  to  the  occupiers  of  more  suitable  districts 
for  fattening.  I  say  nothing  against  the  use  of  artificial 
aids  to  fattening  being  applied  in  these  high  climates  hut 
this -that  it  is  far  better  to  make  a  very  liberal  w  of 
artificial  food,  for  the  rearing  of  many  more  of  this  form- 
stock,  rather  than  to  fatten  them  for  consumption.  It » 
not  the  proper  department  of  farm-management  for  i 
mountaineer,  unless  he  possesses  some  appropriate  vaBer* 
land  for  such  purposes;  and  then  he  may  derive  great 
advantages  from  a  judicious  use  of  fattening  foods. 

My  next  point  or  suggestion  is  this :  That  oceopkn  of 
inferior  and  medium  soils  must  do  their  very  utmost  to 
promote  their  country's  prosperity,  in  which  I  include  lis 
pasturage  of  annual  or  biennial  rotation  seeds  and  clovers. 
the  permanent  pasturage  on  farms  suited  to  the  four  mo 
five-course  shifts  or  rotation,  and  the  down,  wold,  and 
hill-pasturage  of  the  kingdom.  Here,  again,  is  a  wide 
field :  Nearly  every  kind  of  farm-stock  is  bred  and  fat- 
tened upon  these  rotation-managed  farms  in  every  part  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  beyond  my  powers  to  ssy  which 
particular  breed  either  of  cattle  or  sheep  is  most  profit- 
able for  them  or  the  district  in  which  they  m 
situate.  My  aim  is  to  suggest  more  extraneous 
means  and  modes  of  management,  to  promote  the  seg- 
mentation and  permanent  increase  of  onr  m«t-«rww* 
This  will  mainly  depend  upon  a  more  novel,  carcfiu,  aw 
systematic  management,  and  in  a  greatly  increased  ex- 
penditure in  nutritious  and  fattening  foods.  My  ideas  « 
a  more  novel,  careful,  and  systematic  course  of ^ 
management  embraces  a  great  deal  not  generally  fofloww 


in  farm  practice,  which,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  em- 
pirical— yes,  fanatically  enthusiastic,  if  you  pj0*"? 
shall  indulge  myself  in  stating,  or  rather  suggesting. 


pirical — yes,  fanatically  enthusiastic,  if  you  pj0*"? 
shall  indulge  myself  in  stating,  or  rather  suggesting.  J" 
is  only  of  late  years  that  so  much  attention  *»** 
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given  to  other  than  what  may  he  termed  natural  food  for 
stock-— I  mean  the  various  posture  and  cultivated  grasses 
sod  clovers;    the  many  herbage  plants,   is  lucerne, 
fttnfoin,   chicory,    bromus,    and  tnfolium ;     ana'    the 
crops  usually  grown   as  winter  food,   i.e.,   mangolds, 
swedes,  turnips,    rape,  cabbage,  and  kohl-rabi.      Now 
these  crops  I  would  suggest  should  be  more  extensively 
grown  than  heretofore,  and  that  all  inferior  grass  lands 
capable  of  bearing  these  heavy  cultivated  crops  should  be 
appropriated  to  arable  culture,  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
s  frequent  recurrence  of  these  crops  in  due  course  with 
clovers  aud  cultivated  grasses.    Land  thus  appropriated 
will,  under  good  management,  produce  a  much  heavier 
weight  of  food  for  stock,  and  bear  cereal  crops  besides. 
Natural  grasses  will  produce  from  five  to  twelve  tons  of 
grass  per  acre.     Artificial  grasses  and  clovers  will  far 
outdo  this :  some  of  them — i .  ?.,  Italian  ryegrass,  broad 
clover,  tares,  andtrifolium—  can,  under  irrigation  and  liquid 
manorial  dressings,  be  made  to  produce  from  thirty  to 
seventy    tons    of    good    food    per  acre.      The  great 
thing  for  an    improved    summer  grazing  is  to  force 
the  soil  to  produce  this  superabundance  of  grass,  as  is 
done  in  producing  roots  and  corn  crops ;  and  it  may  be 
done.  What  is  the  small  area  of  our  country  compared  with 
the  wide  world  P    Guanos  and  other  mauurial  aids  can  be 
imported  in  sufficient  abundance  for  every  requirement 
for  these  purposes.    Frequent  dressings  of  liquid  manure 
judiciously  mixed  and  applied  are  efficacious.      Super- 
phosphates or  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  soot  or  salt,  mixed 
with  ashes,  may  be  sown  dry  in  showery  weather,  or  to  be 
watered  freely.    I  am  suggesting  these  means  to  force 
the  production  of    an  increase  of  grass   and    summer 
food.    But  it  may  bo  asked,  What  has  this  to  do  with 
summer  grazing  ?    Well,  grazing  is  but  the  act  of  feeding 
on  grass.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  cattle  or 
sheep  should  walk  about  the  fields,  trampling  down  more 
than  they  eat,  for  that  purpose,  aa  is  now  the  general 
custom.     In    some    countries,    and    districts    of    our 
own  country,  the  quickest  and  most  economical  way  of 
fatting  stock,  as  respects  the  consumption  of  food,  is  to 
have  them  under  cover  or  in  yards  with  sheds.     How 
could  our  large  cow-keepers  graze  such  large  herds  in 
fields  ?    Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  sheds,  and  the  food  is 
brought  to  them.    The  expense  is  not  great,  and  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  increase  of  grass  from  its  un- 
disturbed growth.    No  trampling,  no  droppings,  no  con- 
tinuous cropping  off  in  its  early  stages  of  growth ;  be- 
sides it  improves  in  nutritious  quality  by  age,  or  rather 
as  it  comes  to  the  scythe.    After  each  cutting,  a  liquid 
mauurial  dressing  should  be  given,  taking  care  that  the 


weather  is  suitable,  and  to  avoid  applying  it  under  a  hot 
sun.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sown  at  any  time— the 
night's  dews  would  melt  it  frequently.  In  this  way  a 
vastly-increased  weight  of  grass  can  be  obtained— the 
only  important  question  is  the  cost.  This,  I  think,  may 
be  readily  estimated.  A  man  with  the  occasional  daily 
use  of  a  horse  and  cart  for  an  hour  or  two  would  provide 
food  and  attendance  for  twenty -five  to  thirty  cattle — say, 
the  cost  from  9d.  to  Is.  weekly  per  head.  The  mode 
of  fatting  and  management  must  be  very  regular.  The 
cattle  should  be  in  two  stages  of  growth  or  condition, 
or  fatting  and  store  cattle — the  older  cattle  to  take 
the  best  keeping,  the  younger  or  more  backward  the 
residue  or  leavings.  My  snggestion  then  is  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  fatting  of  cattle,  and  in  many 
cases  the  Sitting  of  sheep — not  store-grazing— should  be 
in  yards  or  sheds ;  that  the  grasses  for  provender  should 
be  daily  mown,  and  be  supplied  to  them  with  great 
regularity,  care,  and  cleanliness;  that  liberal  rations  of 
cake,  corn,  meal,  or  other  foods,  be  invariably  added, 
with  a  fair  quantity  of  pure  water;  and  that  they  be 
kept  as  cool  and  comfortable  as  possible.  The  lairage 
may  be  straw,  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  other  absorbing 
substances  applicable  for  future  manuring*.  Sheep 
would  require  very  careful  attention,  and  their  lairage 
must  be  kept  free  from  heat  and  fermentation,  or  their 
feet  soon  give  way.  Their  food  similar,  supplemented 
by  early  cabbage.  The  fold-yard  manure  thus  made 
in  great  abundance  would  be  admirable,  and  most  bene- 
ficially applied  to  these  mown  lands  in  the  antumn  or 
early  winter.  The  dressings  should  be  very  liberal,  and 
the  warmth  and  fertility  such  a  covering  would  give  to 
the  land  would  cause  a  much  earlier  and  stronger 
growth  in  the  spring — in  fact,  the  liquid  manurings  or 
the  dry  manurings,  supplemented  by  ample  waterings 
or  passing  showers  of  rain,  with  the  above  liberal  fold-yard 
manurings,  would  continually  improve  it.  But  we  should 
require  immense  supplies  of  Unseed  and  linseed-cake, 
cotton-cake,  rape-cake,  and  locust  beans.  The  liberal 
use  of  bran,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  Indian  corn, 
would  cause  large  importations  of  inferior  grain  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  This  could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous : 
far  better  for  English  breeders  to  import  food  for  their 
increasing  stock  than  to  import  stock  already  fatted. 
Nor  would  I  underrate  the  manufacturers  of  artificial 
foods.  Impositions  and  extravagant  charges  may  be 
demanded  for  such  foods,  but  eventually  these  matters 
right  themselves.  No  doubt  a  judicious  admixture  of 
fatting  substances  or  ingredients  is  highly  beneficial  to 
fatting  stock. 


DAMAGE    PBOM    STEAM    THRASHING    MACHINES. 


A  case  of  considerable  importance  to  the  owners  of  steam 
thrashing;  machines  and  agriculturists  has  recently  been  the 
subject  ox  discussion  in  Essex,  arising  out  of  differences  between 
Mr.  Golden  Goodey,  of  Pattock's  Farm,  Chappel,  and  Mr.  Za- 
chary  Pettitt,  of  Fordham.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pettitt,  a  far- 
mer and  the  owner  of  several  steam  thrashing  machines,  was 
employed  in  December  last  by  Mr.  Goodey  to  thrash  some  pro- 
duce ;  that  the  machine  was  on  Mr.  Goodey's  premises  on  the 
12th  December,  that  the  men  left  off  work  between  the  hours  of 
1 1  and  12,  and  were  soon  seen  by  a  passer-by  to  be  placing  fuel 
in  the  furnace  of  the  engine  for  the  next  day's  consumption  ; 
that  shortly  after  two  o'clock  a  neighbour  observed  the  tar- 
paulin which  covered  the  engine  to  be  on  fire ;  he  gave  an 
alarm,  bat  the  fire,  having  communicated  with  the  straw, 
ipread  very  rapidly,  and  upwards  of  £500  worth  of  corn  and 
rther  produce  was  destroyed.    Mr.  Goodey  was  only  partially 


insured  and  received  from  the  insurance  office  about  £100, 
and  a  farther  small  sum  for  damage  to  his  furniture.  Consi- 
dering that  Ids  loss  had  been  sustained  through  the  negligence 
of  Mr.  Pettitt's  servants,  be.  through  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, of  Goggeshall,  applied  for  compensation ;  but  Mr.  Pettitt 
considering  he  wss  not  liable,  referred  the  matter  to  his  soli- 
citors, Messrs.  Turner  and  Deane,  of  Colchester,  and  as  the 
parties  were  friends  and  neighbours  the  professional  gentlemen 
concerned  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  difference  to  the  ar- 
bitrament ofMr.  William  Howard,  solicitor,  of  Colchester,  and 
Mr.  James  Hardy,  land  agent,  Tendring,  who  appointed  as 
their  umpire  Mr.  James  Josselyn,  land  agent,  of  Stratford  St. 
Mary,  Suffolk.  The  arbitrators  have-  made  their  award,  the 
substance  of  which  is — that  the  fire  which  so  broke  out  upon 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Goodey,  at  Chappel,  did  occur  through  the 
negligence  of  the  servants,  some  or  one  of  them,  of  Mr.  rettitt 
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whilst  acting  in  his  employ,  and  whereby  Mr.  Goodey  sustained 
considerable  damage,  and  they  did  thereby  adjudge  that  Mr. 
Goodey  had  good  cause  of  action  against  Mr.  Pettitt  in  respect 
thereof.  Ana  they  did  thereby  also  award,  order,  adjudge,  and 
determine  that  Mr.  Pettitt  should  pay  to  Mr.  Goodey  the  sum 
of  £357  7s.,  as  a  full  compensation  and  recempence  for  the  da- 
mage which  they  found  and  determined  to  have  been  occasioned 


by  the  said  Are,  in  consequence  and  by  reason  of  the  neejKgenee 
of  the  servants,  some  or  one  of  them,  of  Mr.  Pettitt ;  and  that 
the  said  sum  of  £867  7s.  should  be  taken  and  accepted  bv  Mr. 
Goodey  as  a  full  compensation  and  reeompence  for  such  da- 
mage accordingly,  and  also  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge 
of  and  for  all  the  said  matters  in  difference  referred  as  sfbre. 
said. 


CORNWALL    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  this  chamber  was  held  at  Truro,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  29,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  questions  of  the 
establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards,  and  the  Turnpike 
Trust  BilL  now  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Deeble  Boger  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  H.  Petbb  mored, "  That  the  proposal,  by  a  bill 
now  before  Parliament,  to  burden  the  rates,  as  at  present  levied, 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  roads,  and  the 
payment  of  the  turnpike  debt,  is  unjust." 

Mr.  Bxoinald  fijOGsns  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  question  for  considera- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards,  and  he 
then  referred  to  the  two  bills  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Wyld,  the  member  for  Bodmin, 
and  Sir  W.  Gallwey,  for  establishing  County  Financial  Boards, 
both  of  which  had  been  referred  to  the  same  committee ;  and 
having  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  former,  he  said  that 
as  the?  could  not  tell  what  form  the  bill  would  have  assumed 
when  it  again  came  before  the  House,  it  had  been  thought  by 
the  council  that  the  course  for  the  Chamber  then  to  pursue  was 
to  refrain  from  expressing  any  views  as  to  the  details  of  either 
bill  until  it  had  passed  through  committee,  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  County  Financial 
Boards,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be  constituted. 

Mr.  Brydgbs  Will  yams  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "Besolved,  That  it  is  just  and  expedient  in  respect  of 
county  rates  that  the  ratepayers  should  be  represented  in  a 
County  Financial  Board,  composed  of  magistrates  and  rate- 
payers who  are  not  magistrates,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  may 
have  due  weight  in  determining  the  amount  of  county  rate  to 
be  levied  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  with 
the  view  to  all  prudent  economy  consistently  with  the  practi- 
cal efficiency  of  county  establishments  being  attained.  And 
that  it  is  desirable  to  reserve  all  expression  of  opinion  by  this 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  details  of  any  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  until  the  same  shall  have  undergone  the 
investigation  of  a  parliamentary  committee." 

Mr.  James  Paull  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rows  (Lanreath)  said  that  he  differed  entirely  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  and  with  the  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Willyams,  as  he  con- 
sidered that  that  was  the  proper  time  and  place  for  discussing 
the  principle  of  the  two  bills  now  before  Parliament.  It  had 
been  said  that  any  Financial  Boards  that  might  be  estab- 
lished should  have  the  principal  management  of  the  county 
finances ;  but  if  they  looked  into  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wyld.  they 
would  find  that  the  whole  power  over  the  county  expenditure 
was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  It  showed  that 
the  County  Financial  Board  could  not  alter  the  salary  of  a 
single  officer  of  the  gaol  or  asylum  without  first  reporting  the 
matter  to  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  Session,  and  then  if  there 
should  be  any  dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the  board 
upon  the  subject,  the  Home  Secretary  was  to  be  called  in  to 
decide.  He  considered  that  that  provision  of  the  bill,  if 
adopted,  would  give  rise  to  constant  bickerings  and  disagree- 
ments between  the  magistrates  and  the  board.  He  contended 
that  the  provision  by  which  the  justices  were  to  elect  one-half 
of  the  board  from  among  their  number  was  unfair,  because 
they  would  also  be  enabled  to  vote  as  ex-oMcio  guardians  in 
the  election  of  the  other  half.  The  principle  was  also  uncon- 
stitutional, because  the  national  expenditure  was  entrusted 
wholly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  afl  the  members  of  which 
were  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  No  one  would  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  allowing  one-half  the  members  of  the 


House  of  Commons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Queen  and  the 
other  half  by  the  ratepayers,  and  vet  while  the  ratepayers 
elected  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  management  and  control  of  the 
national  expenditure,  amounting  to  seventy  millions  annusby, 
they  were  not  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wyld  thought  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  county 
financial  boards,  to  control  the  county  expenditure,  which 
amounted  for  the  kingdom  to  only  about  two  million!  He 
thought  that  the  principle  on  which  the  board  was  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  by  the  bill  would  produce  a  class  feel- 
ing in  the  board,  and  on  these  grounds  he  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment "  that  the  election  of  justices  by  justices  to  form  one-half 
of  the  county  financial  boards  is  contrary  to  the  conatitatioasl 
rule  and  practice  adopted  in  the  national  and  local  iiwtitHnff* 
which  administer  the  public  finaneec." 

Mr.  Allawsok,  in  secondinc  the  motion,  said  that  he  vat 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  Chamber  should  have  been  catted 
together  at  all  to  discuss  this  question,  if  they  were  only  to 
send  a  resolution  up  like  the  one  that  had  been  proposed  br 
Mr.  Willyams  until  Parliament  had  discussed  the  bill.  By 
adopting  the  course  recommended  he  thought  it  would  appear 
that  they  approved  rather  than  disapproved  of  the  measure. 
He  recommended  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken,  thst 
they  should  .consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  express 
their  opinions  on  them,  otherwise  they  would  in  all  probability 
find  that  they  would  be  too  late.  He  thought  that  one-half 
the  members  of  the  financial  board  should  be  composed  of 
magistrates,  but  what  he  objected  to  was  the  proposed  mode  of 
their  election*  Let  them  be  chosen  by  the  ratepayers  and  this 
all  opposition  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Reginald  Rosses  denied  that  the  proposed  mode  of 
electing  the  financial  board  would  tend  to  set  class  against 
class,  and  referred  to  the  met  that  in  boards  of  guarthaoi, 
which  were  composed  of  magistrates  and  the  representatifoi 
of  the  ratepayers,  the  contrary  had  been  the  ease,  the  fee 
classes  working  together  most  harmoniously  for  the  pablk 
benefit  (Hear,  hear  J.  He  defended  the  magistrates  from  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them,  urging  that,  for  their 
management  of  the  county  finances,  the  ratepayers  were  mad 
indebted  to  them,  and  reminding  his  hearers  that  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  they  were  not  their  on 
masters,  it  being  forced  upon  them  by  Acta  of  Parliament 
The  increased  county  expenditure,  he  contended,  was  not 
owing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  magistrates,  or  to  any  mat 
of  watchfulness  or  economy  on  their  part,  but  to  our  progress 
as  a  nation.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  the  management 
of  the  county  finances  required  a  greater  amount  of  skill  snJ 
experience  than  many  of  them  imagined,  and  questioned  whe- 
ther one  in  every  fifty  ratepayers  would  be  found  capable  d. 
discharging  the  duty.  In  his  opinion,  the  magistrates,  from 
their  education  and  experience  in  the  management  of  t&r 
county  finances,  would  be  found  the  most  valuable  members  of 
the  new  financial  boards  when  established ;  but  he  cautioned 
the  meetinglagainst  running  away  with  the  idea  that  the* 
boards  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  county  expenditure  to  s 

minimnm. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  original  resolution  was  struck  out, 
and  it  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bows  then  proposed  his  amendment  at  a  distinct  reso- 
lution* 

Mr.  Allansow,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  thai  Mr. 
Rogers,  in  referring  to  the  county  expenditure,  had  stated 
what  was  not  the  met,  because  there  haa  been  expenditure  of 
ths  county  money  by  the  magistrates  which  was  not  forced 
upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  the  requirement*  of 
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he  county.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  gentleman  tell 
hem  that  there  was  not  one  in  fifty  among  the  ratepayers 
ompetent  to  manage  the  county  finances,  and  that  he  himself 
ras  one  of  that  small  nnmher  (laughter).  He  should  be  de- 
ighted,  when  the  financial  board  was  established,  to  meet  Mr. 
togers  there,  and  to  learn  something  about  finance  from  him 
laughter)* 

Mr.  WM.  Rows*  confessed  that  he  conld  not  understand 
ipon  what  ground  Mr.  Rogers  professed  to  be  in  favour  of 
he  appointment  of  financial  boards,  when  he  considered  that 
he  magistrates  had  managed  the  county  finances  in  the  best 
ossible  manner  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Paul  reminded  the  Chamber  that  they  had  not  met 
\>r  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
he  magistrates. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Lowe  asserted  what  was  not  the  (act,  as,  so  far  from  the  an- 
ointment of  magistrates  to  boards  entrusted  with  the  ma- 
agement  of  county  finances  being  contrary  to  constitutional 
ale  and  practice,  the  Legislature,  in  devising  the  constitution 
f  boards  of  guardians  and  highway  boards— two  bodies  en- 


*"&: 


trusted  with  the  management  of  the  money  of  the  ratep  w 
had  distinctly  recognised  the  advisability  of  including  the 
justices,  by  making  them  all  ex-officio  members  of  these 
boards.    lie  should,  however,  put  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 

"*y,  only  five  voting  in  its  favour, 
r.  Rows  next  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber  that  county  financial  boards  should  consist  in  each 
county  of  one  person  to  be  elected  by  each  board  of  guardians, 
and  one  person  to  be  elected  by  each  highway  board  in  the 
county ."  He  hoped  to  see  many  magistrates  on  the  boards  j 
but  the  election  should  be  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  matters  of 
county  finance  were  connected  with  criminal  justice,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  in  the  administration  of  these  finances,  to 
secure  efficiency  as  well  as  economy,  that  both  magistrates 
and  ratepayers  should  be  represented.  The  magistrates  them- 
selves were  in  a  far  better  position  to  know  who  among  them- 
selves were  best  calculated  to  deal  with  these  matters  than  the 
ratepayers  possibly  could  be. 

Alter  a  short  discussion,  the  resolution  was  put  and  rejected. 


ESSEX    CHAMBER     OF     AGRICULTURE. 


A.  general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  Friday, 
lay  1,  at  Chelmsford,  for  discussing  the  establishment  of 
bounty  Financial  Boards.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Perry- 
Vatlington,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Amis  Hempson  (Ramsey)  introduced  the  subject 
»f  County  Financial  Board,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Wyld*s 
3ill,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
ounded  on  the  old  principle  which  was  affirmed  by  both  par- 
ies in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  representation  should  be 
o-extensive  with  taxation.  There  was  a  time  when  a  men- 
are  known  to  have  been  originated  by  Mr.  Hume,  or  Mr. 
rlilner  Gibson,  would  have  stood  a  poor  chance  of  favourable 
cception  by  a  large  party  of  farmers ;  but  prejudices  had 
aded  fast  the  last  few  years,  and  the  only  question  was,  "How 
i  the  measure  likely  to  affect  our  own  interests  Pn  no  matter 
>n  which  side  of  the  House  its  proposer  happened  to  sit. 
!*he  question  for  this  Chamber  to  decide  was  whether  they,  as 
atepayers,  wished  to  have  a  voice  in  the  county  expenditure. 
n  Essex  the  general  annual  expenditure  for  county  charges 
ras  £16,000;  for  police,  £19,000;  lunatic  asylum  building, 
;6,000,  and  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  £17,000 ;  altogether 
bout  £58,000.  Of  this  sum  rather  more  than  £9,000  was 
eceived  from  Government,  from  boroughs  and  other  sources, 
living  £49,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates.  The  total 
alue  of  the  rateable  property  for  the  county-rate  was 
;  1,974,676,  and  therefore  the  sum  he  named  would  be  just 
bout  sixpence  in  the  pound.  All  the  ratepayers  knew  of 
fiat  £49,000  was  that  certain  instalments  were  demanded 
rom  time  to  time  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  had  no 
hoice  but  to  pay  them.  In  boroughs  the  functions  of  magis- 
rates  were  simply  judicial :  all  funds  were  managed  by  coun- 
ils  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  he  thought  it  should  be  the 
ime  in  counties.  He  had  raked  up  no  old  grievances  to  sup- 
ort  his  view  of  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  that 
1  Essex  they  had  a  body  of  magistrates  who  gave  up  much 
1  me  to  county  matters,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if  they 
ad  a  financial  board  to  assist  them,  they  should  not  act  as 
armoniously  as  they  had  hitherto  done  amount  themselves. 
kj  to  the  question  of  saving,  if  he  were  asked  what  he  ex- 
ected  to  save  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure  he  should  say, 
Not  much/'  Prisons,  of  course,  must  be  kept  up ;  but  he 
ibmitted  that  the  local  and  practical  knowledge  that  would 
e  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  county  would  be 
lore  likely  to  ensure  economy  and  efficiency  than  the  present 
fstem.  Lord  Bernera  had  recently  said  that  he  would  rather 
ay  the  county  charges  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  give  the 
ltepayers  a  voice  in  their  expenditure.  If  his  Lordship 
ould  only  pass  a  bUl  transferring  the  burdens  from  the  oc~ 
apiers  to  the  owners,  no  more  would  be  heard  of  financial 
oards.  Until  that  was  done  he  thought  that  those  who  bore 
ie  burdens  should  have  a  voice  in  the  management  (applause), 
[r.  Hempson  then  moved  the  following  resolution;  "That 


this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  occupiers 
generally  require  a  more  direct  representation  in  the  control 
of  tbe  county  expenditnie  by  the  establishment  of  Financial 
Boards." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner  (Borley)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Col.  Shakssfear  said  Mr.  Hempson  had  spoken  of  the  far- 
mers as  the  ratepayers,  and  as  paying  the  rates  out  of  their 
own  pockets ;  but  it  was  a  well-known  axiom  of  politicaleco- 
nomy  that  charges  on  property  were  deductions  from  the  owner, 
and  it  was  therefore  from  the  landlord  that  the  rates  came.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  effect  of  financial  boards  would  be  a 
greater  division  of  authority  than  now  existed,  and  nothing 
was  so  detrimental  as  that. 

Sir  Brydges  Henniker,  thanking  Mr.  Hempson  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  the  question,  agreeing 
with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  fanners  not  constituting  the 

nof  ratepayers,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
e  largest  ratepayers  in  proportion  to  their  means  were  the 
clergy.  If  financial  boards  were  introduced  the?  might  fairly 
say  they  had  a  right  also  to  be  represented.  So  far  as  he  him- 
self was  concerned,  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
financial  boards  if  a  good  scheme  could  be  brought  forward; 
but  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Oardiner  argued  that  the  farmers  had  a  di- 
rect interest  as  ratepayers,  because  they  were  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  payment,  and  not  the  landlords. 

Colonel  Brise  said  the  argument  of  the  supporters  of  Fi- 
nancial Boards  might  be  summed  up  in  four  points— that  by 
them  there  would  be  a  more  economical  expenditure ;  that  the 
nomination  of  the  magistrates  waa  vested  in  the  Crown  in- 
stead of  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  money;  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  to- 
gether ;  that  the  ratepayers  generally  felt  aggrieved,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  grievance  without  a  remedy.  The  gal- 
lant Colonel  alluded  at  some  length  to  each  of  these  points,  and 
said  that  it  would  be  fair  that  the  cost  of  all  public  buildings 
should  be  borne,  not  by  the  occupier,  but  by  the  ownerand  col- 
lected in  the  same  form  as  income-tax  under  schedule  D.  The 
great  argument  was  that  of  the  grievance  which  the  farmers 
felt,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  magistrates  were  always  glad 
to  co-operate  with  the  fanners ;  and  he  offered  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  if  the  proposer  would  leave  out  the  words'1  by  the 
establishment  of  county  financial  boards." 

Mr.  P.  O.  Papillon  objected  to  the  interests  of  the  body 
of  the  ratepayers  and  the  magistracy  being  made  distinct :  the 
magistrates  desired  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  not 
only  for  their  own  interests  but  for  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers at  large.  He  pointed  out  one  or  two  defects  in  Mr. 
Wyld's  Bill,  and  he  aslced  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  com- 
mittee of  forty-four— for  that  was  the  number  the  Financial 
Board  for  this  county  would  consist  of— to  work  together  so 
that  the  public  business  could  be  carried  out  efficiently  and 
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satisfactorily  to  the  rate-payers?  Vat  it  possible,  alto,  that 
in  three  yean  the  members  of  the  Financial  Board  eould 
acquire  that  necessary  experience  in  these  matters  which  was 
essential  to  their  properly  carrying  oat  the  functions  which  de- 
volved upon  them?  Then  the  distance  they  would  have  to 
travel  to  visits  for  instance,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Brentwood, 
was  also,  he  thought,  a  serious  obstacle ;  and,  again,  he  asked 
if  it  was  likely  with  this  divided  authority  they  would  get  com- 
mittees of  the  magistrates  to  take  that  active  and  painful  in- 
terest in  the  lunatic  asylum,  gaols,  &c,  when  they  anew  they 
had  to  justify  their  opinion  to  the  ratepayers  P  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  some  scheme  might  be  devised  by  which  two  or 
three  assessors  could;be  elected  in  some  way.  who  should  be 

S resent  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  when  financial  questions  were 
iscussed.  As  an  abstract  question  he  did  not  object  to  Finan- 
cial Boards,  but  he  doubted  whether  if  they  were  carried  out 
the  ratepayers  would  feel  any  more  than  at  present  that  the 
business  of  the  county  was  more  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
cally carried  out  Having  warned  the  Chamber  not  to  be  led 
into  lending  itself  to  political  agitation  (he  quoted  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  at  Manchester  to  illustrate  his  meaning) 
he  moved  the  following  amendment  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber :  "That  whilst  this  Chamber 


fully  admits  the  soundness  of  the  principle  thai  tautieaut 
representation  should  go  together,  it  does  sot  Mask  the 
establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards  a  pressing  omsatr, 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  course  recently  taken  by  the  Howe  of 
Commons  of  referring  the  whole  subject  to  the  foaafatia 
of  a  Select  Committee," 

Mr.  £.  Disney  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Youxgjuh  (Woodham  Ferris)  thought  it  vosU  W 
better  if  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  would  act  as  Her  Majestj'a 
Judges  did,  and  not  dirty  their  hands  with  the  coaatja- 
penaiture. 

The  President  said  after  what  had  mlka  from  the  he 
speaker  he  felt  bound  to  rise  and  say  that  the  laagUtntesdii 
not  regard  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  pshlfc  wwy 
as  a  dirty  business  when  that  was  thrown  upon  then  u  a 
public  duty  (applause). 

Mr.  Bbanwhite  spoke  in  favour  of  the  original  boom. 

Mr.  Duffield  (Baddow),  a  tenant-farmer,  said  he  W 
never  felt  that  the  taxation  of  the  county  was  opnresriie,  aid 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  there  was  any  presnag  neeeatj 
for  the  change  that  was  advocated. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by 
a  considerable  majority. 


THE      PABIS      EXHIBITION. 
NOTES    ON    SOME    OP    ITS    NOVELTIES. 


The  Paris  Exhibition  is  now  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past.  That  vast  and  wondrous  collec- 
tion— not  less  wondrous  because  carped  at — is  dispersed 
all  over  the  globe,  and  for  good  or  evil  it  has  done  its 
work.  Evil,  however,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  wrought, 
although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  did,  or  was  in 
reality  calculated  to  do,  all  the  good  its  originator  or 
originators  expected  from  it.  For  the  troth  is  that, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  such  large  collections  of 
objects — much  of  them  very  baiaar-like,  if  not  bizarre — 
have  really  not  the  extremely  useful  influence  that 
by  some   they    are    considered    to    have    upon   the 

C gross  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  been 
lg  of  late  years  rather  too  much  in  the  way  of 
exhibitions,  international  and  national ;  rather,  indeed,  we 
have  over-done  the  thing.  But  this  is  ever  the  way  of 
men  i  no  sooner  does  a  good  thing  turn  up,  than,  in  our 
vain  endeavour  to  make  it,  in  our  notion,  better,  we 
over-do  it.  We  start  a  hobby  and  then  ride  it  to  death. 
If  this,  as  to  the  over-doing  of  the  exhibition  mania  (and 
if  a  mania  it  has  been  over-done),  be  true,  then  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  world  has  seen  the  last  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  for  a  considerable  period.  It  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  get  all  the  good  we  can  get  out  of  the  one 
that  has  just  passed  from  us,  and  from  the  chaff  of  it  to 
separate  the  wheat.  In  this  way  of  work  we  did  some- 
thing, as  the  pages  of  our  Journal  last  year  testified 
largely ;  but  as  there  was  so  much  to  do,  we  did  not  do 
all.  We  therefore  now  pick  up  from  the  mass  of 
material  we  collected  for  the  then  exposition  and  explana- 
tion in  our  pages,  bat  which  for  reasons  just  stated  we 
could  not  overtake.  In  placing  what  selection  of  this 
material  before  our  readers  that  its  importance  demands 
and  our  space  admits  of,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  such 
practical  inferences  and  derive  such  useful  lessons  from  it 
as  may  best  come  out  of  or  be  suggested  by  them.  And  at 
the  outset  one  lesson,  which  from  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
in  its  agricultural  aspect — for  that  is  the  one  which 
mainly  or  rather  alone  concerns  these  pages — may 
here  he  gone  into,  is,  that  however  much  other 
branches  of  engineering,  or  trades,  or  callings  as  practised 
in  this  country  have  to  fear  from  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing competition  of  foreigners,  that  of  agricultural 


engineering  and  "mechanics  has  nothing  to  fear.  We 
say  this  most  unhesitatingly,  and  say  it  after  s\  full  and 
close  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  gathered 
together  in  and  around  that  "  great  gasometer,"  * 
well  as  in  the  region  of  BiUaneonrt.  But  at  the  an 
time  we  are  free  to  think  that  a  like  examinstioa  of  fe 
exhibits  of  some  of  the  departments  did  seem  to  juarirjr 
the  forebodings  of  those  who  held,  and  still  hold,  that  this 
country  has  much  to  fear  from  foreign  competition;  fa 
it  was  evident  enough  that  foreigners  were  closely  foot- 
ing in  the  path  we  nave  long  looked  upon  ss  exclusiveh 
belonging  to  us ;  and  although  it  may  be  questiaaed 
whether  they  are  so  close  on  our  heels  as  some  fees  to 
think  they  are,  still  clear  enough  it  in  that  they  are  too 
dose  for  comfort.  That  they  "copy"  our  best  modeb 
is  also  clear  enough,  and  that  they  are  trying  their  he* 
to  copy  also  the  class  and  kind  of  workmanship 
which  distinguish  these  models  is  also  te 
but  to  our  mind  they  have  not  quite  so  wh1 
succeeded  as  some  think  amongst  us.  So  or,  ii- 
deed,  from  that,  that  we  have  only  to  make  a  little  efW, 
"a  alight  spurt,"  and  we  shall  shoot  so  frr  a-hesd  of 
them,  that  we  shall  leave  them  as  hopelessly  behiad  » 
they  were,  years  ago,  behind  us.  The  only  thing  to  * 
dreaded  is,  that  we  will  not  make  this  effort ;  that  we 
will,  on  the  contrary,  supinely  shrink  from  it,  and  r® 
satisfied  with  the  belief  that  no  one  can  approach  ns,  w 
leas  succeed  in  passing  ns  in  the  race.  Such,  we  fear,  » 
likely  to  be  the  case  to  a  large  extent ;  for  we  knjm 
to  consider  that  many  of  those  most  interested  say,  •", 
well !  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  competition, J" 
these  foreign  fellows  only  copy  ns."  These  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  foreign  purchaser,  who  in  times  gone  V 
was  forced  to  come  to  our  market  for  its  insdrinerr,  d» 
in  no  way  concern  himself  with  this.  What  cares  * 
whether  the  machine  which  a  foreign  maker  bring*  o«  * 
or  is  not  a  copy  of  English  makers  ?  Nay,  rsther,  »  *» 
tnis  the  very  thing  to  be  feared— that  it  it  a 4  eosy- 
We  think  it  is.  The  thing  copied  may,  to  oar  *M,  * 
but  a  base  imitation,  and  a  poor  one;  but  if  B  beiri 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  good  coin,  so  many  of 
marks  of  the  true  mintage  about  it,  as  to  ***?/£ 
foreign  purchaser,  there  the  danger  lies.    We  ihonw 
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all  itch  eases  look  at  the  matter,  not  from  oar  point  of 
view,  bat  from  theirs,    A  true  general  does  not  bother 
himself  with  what  are  to  be  his  tactics  in  the  field :  he 
tries  to  think  what  will  be  those  of  his  opponent ;  and  if 
he  finds  them,  he  knows  he  himself  has  genius  enough  to 
meet  and  match  them.    Just  so  in  the  case  before  us— 
one  of  infinite  importance  to  us  as  a  nation— the  foreign 
purchaser  does  know  that  they  are  "copies"  of  good 
-English  machines ;  and  just  so  much  the  more  he  thinks 
of  them.    The  closer  the  copy,  the  better  for  him.    And 
then,  when  he  finds  that  the  "  copy"  is  cheaper  than  the 
model,  see  what  a  power  the  foreign  competition  brings 
with  it !    And  that  foreign  copies,  such  as  they  are,  are 
cheaper,  an  examination  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  showed 
clearly  enough.     It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  and  this 
mainly,  that  the  question  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed  of  late,  as  to  the  danger  arising  from  foreign  com- 
petition, brings  and  carries  with  it  so  much  of  vast  im- 
portance to  us.    It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  copy  is  only 
good  as  far  as  appearance  goes— that  the  workmanship  is 
faulty ;  but  that  is  the  precise  point,  as  a  role,  which 
does  not   concern   the  purchaser  much.    Cheapness  is 
with  him  a  very  urgent  claim.    And  we  in  reality  find  it 
is  so  in  onr  own  markets ;  else  how  comes  it  that  men 
who  want  machines  and  tools  buy  those  made  by  inferior 
makers,  while  the  good  makers  are  passed  by  ?  nothing 
more  nor  less,  in  truth,  than  that  the  comparative  or  de- 
cided cheapness  of  the  inferior  maker  decides  the  matter. 
This  is  found  here  every  day ;  and  herein  consists  the 
danger  which  lies  in  the  foreign  competition  to  which 
many  of  our  engineers  and  machine-makers  are  now  sub- 
jected.   But  the  gist  of  all  these  considerations — not  by 
any  means  unimportant  to  our  readers— with  reference 
to  that  class  of  machinery  in  which  they  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, is,  that  the  fear  which  troubles  other  buyers  and 
merchants  need  not  greatly,  at  present  at  least,  trouble 
those  connected  with  agriculture;  for  the  foreign  makers 
have,  apparently,  such  a  high  notion  of  their  own  imple- 
ments, that  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  begun  even  to  "  copy" 
ours.     It  would  be   a  good  thing  for  them— at  least 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  their  customers  if  they  did 
begin  to  copy  onr  implements  and  machines,  if  not  in 
actual  design,  at  least  in  workmanship.    For  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  their  copying  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages reaped  by  the  users  of  the  machines  or  imple- 
ments copied.    Those  who  know  what  foreign  machines 
and  implements  are,  know  what  a  broad  line  separates 
them  from  similar  machines  and  implements  used  with  us. 
We  do  not  here  refersomuch  to  the  workmanship — which 
generally  is  so  atrociously  bad  as  to  leave  even  the  worst- 
made    examples  met    with  in  this  country  quite  clear 
of  the  chance  of  any  competition— but  to  the  design.    As 
a  rule,  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  in  none,  at  least 
in  very  few,  of  the  foreign  implements  and  machines,  that 
close  adaptation  of  their  parts  to  the  work  which  they 
have  to  do,  which  we  find  in  our  examples.    From  the 
mere  distribution  of  the  parts  we  could  tell,  in  nine  cases 
>ut  of  ten,  whether  a  machine  put  before  us  was  or  was 
lot  foreign  in  design.    And  as  to  workmanehjfnjthe  less 
mid  of  that  of  foreign  machines  the  better.    As  we'  have 
ust  said,  the  very  worst  work  done  in  this  country  is  so 
rood  in  comparison  that  the  worst  maker  here  might  with 
ill  safety  compete  with  the  makers  there,  and  fear  not  the 
*esult.     And  while  on  this  point  of  workmanship,  we  may 
lere  state  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  class  or  quality  of 
he    work  that  the  deficiencies  of  foreign  agricultural 
nachinists  are  so  observable,  but  in  the  absence  which  it 
ndicates  of  the  use  of  all  those  mechanical  appliances  and 
nodes  of  working  which  we  have  brought  to  bear  in  our 
rorkshops  and  factories.    We  have  scarcely  ever  seen 
machine  of  foreign  make,  which  necessitated  some 
legree  of  mechanical  knowledge  in  its  design  and  ope- 


rative skill  in  its  make,  but  what  seemed  to  us  as  if 
the  design  was  carried  out  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  mechanical  appliances,  and  the 
workman  who  made  it   as  if  he  was  an   apprentice 
trying  to  do  good  work,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,    Let 
those  of  onr  readers  who  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
foreign  agricultural  machinery  is,  say  whether  this  criti- 
cism of  ours  be  true  or  not ;  for  ourselves  we  have  no 
fear  of  the  verdict.    We  could  easily,  did  space  admit, 
bring  numerous  cases  in  poiut,  taken  from  the  foreign  and 
the  British  departments  of  the  Exhibition.    And  it  opens 
up  to  us  some  very  curious  considerations,  this  view  of 
the  matter;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  true  that  some  foreign 
machinists — markedly  those  of  France  and  Belgium — do 
bring  out  many  good  things  in  the  way  of  machines ;  and 
that  they  can  at  all  events  copy  with  wonderful  accuracy  of 
results,  we  had  abundant  evidence  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1867.    And  theqnestion,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  Why 
do  they  not  "  copy  "  our  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments more  than  they  do ;  not  only  so  far  as  workman- 
ship, but  as  far  as  design,  is  concerned?    The  question 
has  not  seldom  been  asked,  but  no  reply  satisfactory  to  us 
has  ever  been  given.    Is  it  that  they  are  so  wedded  to 
their  misconceptions  of  what  agricultural  machines  and 
implements  should  be,  that  they  will  admit  no  one  to 
excel  themselves,  or  at  all  to  be  capable  of  approaching 
their  position  ?  or  is  it  that  there  is  some  cause  why  they 
should,  in  design  at  least,  differ  from  the  same  class  of 
implements  and  machines  with  us  ?    We  take  this,  rather 
in  a  certain  modified  sense,  to  be  the  truer  reason.    Cer- 
tainly it   is    the    more    complimentary,   if   not   the 
more  just,   to  our    foreign  compeers;    for    although 
prejudice    has   a   wonderful    force    and    persistency, 
still  it  scarcely  dines  long  to  a  man  when  he  finds  that 
its  clinging  to  him  hinders  his  progress.    If  prejudice, 
then,  exists  to  bring  abont  this  state  of  matters,  as  above 
indicated,  we  believe  that  it  exists  amongst  the  foreign 
purchasers — not  amongst  the  makers.    And  that  this 
prejudice  does  so  exist  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
nor  will  those  of  onr  readers  who  know  what  manner  of 
men  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  continental  countries — 
markedly  of  France — are.    We  know  the  standing ;  and, 
as  we  may  call  it  here,  the  silly  joke  there  is  current 
amongst  men  in  our  country  who  are  not  concerned  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  as  to  those  who  are,  being  the 
veritable  slow-coaches  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This 
charge  of  slowness  or  prejudice  is  to  a  large — a  very 
large— extent  untrue  of  our  farmers ;  it  is  to  a  large — a 
very  large— extent  thoroughly  and  unmistakably  true  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  continental  formers — markedly 
of  the  peasant  farmers.    This,  then,  probably  ia  the  cause 
why  agricultural  machinists  of  the  continent  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  their  brethren  in  other  branches,  and 
"  copy  "  our  machines  and  implements  aa  closely,  and  in 
as  large  a  number  of  cases ;  for  if  they  did,  they  perhaps 
know  too  well  that  so  prejudiced  are  the  purchasers  in 
favour  of  their  own  peculiar  implements  and  machines 
that  they  will  not  bny  the  "copies."    So  that  the  truth 
may  be  that  in  agriculture  it  is  not  as  in  other  branches 
of  mechanism — purchasers  do  not  think  highly  of  English 
models ;  and  thus,  if  ever  they  change  in  this  respect,  the 
makers  of  agricultural  machines  wul  da-  as  do  makers  of 
other  machines,  namely,  copy  theasodels— with  what  results, 
so  far  as  workmanship  at  least  is  concerned,  let  those  say 
who  know  what  kind  of  workmen  are  employed  in  conti- 
nental agricultural  machine  shops,  and  now  far  these 
shops  are  or  are  not  supplied  with  all  those  mechanical 
helps  and  appliances  with  which  oars  abound. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  consideration  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely, 
that  there  mav  be  something  in  the  circumstances  of  form 
practice  which  prevents  our  models  being  copied  by  agri. 
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cultural  machinists  on  the  continent,  so  far  as  their 
design  is  concerned.  We  believe  that,  so  far  as  imple-. 
stents  for  field-practiee  are  concerned,  this  consideration 
carries  with  it  some  amount  of  practical  weight ;  for 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  locality  operate  on  the  continent 
precisely  in  the  direction  they  ao  with  us,  and  bring 
about  a  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  implements,  just 
because  there  is  a  marked  diversity  in  the  character  or 
kind  of  work  which  they  have  to  perforin.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  dangerous--at  least  unsafe—to  predicate  what 
an  implement  ought  to  be  in  point  of  design,  or  what 
ought  to  be  the  kind  of  work  which  it  ought  to  perform 
in  point  of  quality,  from  our  own  peculiar  stand-point ; 
for  it  may  not  be— and  very  likely  is  not — the  stand- 
point from  which  the  implements  in  question  are  de- 
signed. Considerations  such  as  these  do  affect,  to  a  very 
marked  extent,  the  design  of  many  of  the  implements  of 
field-work  which  are  met  with  abroad,  and  which  from 
their  peculiarities  pussle  many  amongst  us,  and  set  them 
wondering  why  such  things  should  be.  But  these  consi- 
derations do  not,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  come 
into  play,  when  we  consider  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
title,  we  may  call  the  machines  of  definite  duty,  such 
as  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  produce  for 
the  market,  or  food  for  the  stock  of  the  farm.  Here  in 
our  own  country,  as  in  theirs,  the  material  to  be  operated 

rn,  and  the  work  to  be  done,  are  almost  identical;  and 
wonder  is  that  our  machines  are  not  copied  more 
extensively  than,  they  are  by  continental  makers.  We 
say  we  wonder;  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  examination  of 
the  same  class  of  machines  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Departments  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  showed 
that  ours  are  iu  every  respect  far  before  those  of  foreign 
makers.  That  foreign  makers  do  now  and  then  copy  us  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  that  they  do  not  do  so,  as  a  rule,  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  who 
examined  closely  the  exhibits  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Departments  bring  to  recollection  what  were  the  charac- 
teristics of,  for  example,  the  thrashing  machines,  and 
almost  the  whole  range  of  machines  for  preparing  food 
for  stock,  met  with  in  the  Foreign  Departments,  aa 
compared  with  the  like  machines  in  the  British. 

This  lesson  then  we  derive— amongst  others  hereinafter 
to  '.be  detailed — from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  that,  however 
much  other  branches  of  engineering  have  already  suffered, 
and  seem  likely  still  further  to  suffer,  from  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  makers,  that  of  agricultural  engineering 
has  nothing  to  fear.  Alike  in  point  of  design,  of  admirable 
adaptability  to  the  character  of  the  work  they  have  to 
perform,  and  in  point  of  workmanship— which  nothing  in 
the  Exhibition  of  foreign  make  which  we  came  across  ever 
approached  to  that  of  our  makers— our  machines  and 
implements  bore  away,  and  are  likely,  in  our  mind  for  a 
long  time  in  the  future,  to  bear  away  the  palm  before 
all  competitors. 

Not  the  least  suggestive  of  the  lessons  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  great  gathering  of  last  year— whether 
the  answer  may  be  "jar  or  whether  it  be  "no,"  to  the 
questions  put  by  those  interested  in  certain  departments 
of  forming,  did  any  good  come  out  of  UP  we  shall 
see  as  we  proceed— was  that  connected  with  the  display 
of  plana  and  models  of  ram-buildings.  From  the  pro- 
minence given,  in  the  programme  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Exhibition,  to  sericulture  and  its  cognate  branches, 
a  reasonable  expectation  waa  it  that  these  plans  and 
models  would  be,  if  not  very  numerous,  at  least  numerous 
enough  to  illustrate  what,  in  this  important  department 
of  forming,  waa  the  practice  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  This  expectation  waa  for  from  being  realised — 
ao  for,  indeed,  that  the  collection  of  plana  and  models  of 
farm-buildings  was  exceedingly  meagre ;  and  being,  such 
as  they  were,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  buildings  of 


France  and  Belgium,  no  oomopoUU*  view  of  the  whole 
subject  was  at  all  attainable.  Another,  sad  probably  i 
still  more  reasonable  expectation  in  the  mini  of  msnr, 
was  that,  whatever  would  be  the  country  which  seat 
such  a  meagre  collection  of  plans  and  models,  this 
country  would  take  a  step  in  precisely  the  rerme 
direction,  and  would  send,  what  indeed  no  country 
could  send  like  her,  a  collection  which  would  gm 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  some  fair  notion  rf 
what,  in  this  department,  British  formers  here  dose; 
for  it  is  merely  a  truism  to  say  that,  for  the  number  n 
well  as  for  the  excellence  in  point  of  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  form-buildings,  no  country  cat  excel 
our  own,  or  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  all  ipproaeh 
her.  And  yet  it  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  creditable 
thing  for  us  to  have  to  say,  in  our  capacity  of  reporter 
for  such  a  journal  as  this  is,  that  England  was  not  repre- 
sented at  all,  unless  one  plan,  or  at  the  most  two  plane-' 
so  for  as  we  searched,  we  could  discover  no  more— could 
be  called  a  representation.  We  say,  at  the  moet  two 
plans;  for  of  these  one  waa  exhibited  by  a  German, » 
that,  literally,  our  own  department  was  represented  by 
one  plan.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that,  dose  u 
our  search  was,  we  overlooked  some;  nor  need  this  be 
wondered  at,  when  one  recollects  the  nature  of  thechial- 
cation,  or  rather  of  the  mode  in  which  theelssnncitios- 
in  itself  very  good— waa  broken  through,  gmng  ai  the 
result  a  confusion  of  detail  bewildering  in  the  extreme,  in 
which  one  department  waa  mixed  up  with  another,  •» <j 
what  waa  appropriate  to  one  department,  and  should 
have  been  exhibited  in  it,  waa  sent  off  to  another  n 
which  it  should  not  have  been  exhibited.  XotwithstiM- 
ing,  then,  the  perfection  of  classification  decided  oo,  coo- 
fusion  in  many  of  the  departments  reigned  supreme,  be- 
cause classification  waa  ruthlessly,  and  in  many  esss  * 
hesitate  not  to  aay  wantonly,  set  aside.  And  here  tk* 
Question  is  not  a  useless  one  to  ask,  nor  is  the  lemon  to  be 
derived  from  its  answer  less  so,  How  came  St  that  a  depart- 
ment in  which  England  could  have  displayed  such  who. 
yielded  poverty  which  was  removed  but  one  step  fr«J 
absolute  want?  Did  the  influence  of  that  depsrtinentwhcj 
dwells  intheclaasie  regions  of  the"BromptonBoilenV  f 
which  is  said  to  concern  itself  with  Science  and  Art,  for- 
get that  there  was  such  a  science  as  that  of  agriculture,  sot 
less  important  surely,  but  more  ao,  infinitely  more  w. 
than  some  with  which  that  department  concerned  itself 
We  may  aak  the  question ;  but  when  shall  ccmetherep? ' 
Echo  answers,  and  only  answers,  When?  We  hstt  m 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  important  department* 
practical  forming  with  which  the  present  paper  conce* 
itself  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  one  onlyoft 
band  of  men  whom  we  could  here  easily  name,  w 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  result  would  bare  bees 
a  display  of  plans  and  models  of  the  form  buildup  * 
England  whieh  would  have  well  and  worthily  "P**0™ 
what  the  formers  have  done  in  this  department.  »» 
like  many  another  opportunity,  this  good  one  was  «*, 
and  all  that  remains  to  us  for  consolation  is,  that  we  eoaw. 
had  we  Meed,  been  for  a-head  of  other  countries  in  ttaj 
we  have  shown  ourselves  to  be  in  other  departments « 
practical  science;  and,  further,  this  lesson  remams,  tw- 
in future  exhibitiona— if  ever  we  see  another-w  fj» 
and  gigantic  aa  the  laat,  we  shall  do  as  little  gooe\*  J 
leave  our  work  to  be  done  by  those  who  either  casatf" 
it,  or  if  they  can— which  we  take  leave  to  doobt--^» 
if  they  believed  that  that  work  was  altogether  beoesthta 
notice  of  departmental  dignity.  We  «smis§  then,  iej 
this  by  no  means  unimportant  question,  and  lee"  **! 
lesson  aa  it  brings  wHh  it  to  work  i*^*0™^ 
proceed  therefore  to  discuss  other  and  wiepf^ 
lessons,  and  to  describe  other  novelties,  if  !•*■£ 
strange  and  unfortunate  doings  of  the  "departs** 
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we  have  above  aUoded  to  ota  be  Mid  to  be  a  novelty 
with  us. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  (act  that  the  "  exhibitors" 
in  the  department  of  flra  bnfldinga  in  the  form  of  pinna 
and  models  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian departments,  although  exhibits  were  met  with,  in  the 
German  and  Italian  departments  as  well.  And  it  is  but 
only  justice  to  say  that  in  these  the  plana  and  models  were 
not  only  fairly  numerous,  but  good  and  suggestive  in 
practical  quality.    The  French  exhibitors,  it  u  scarcely 


necessary  to  say,  were  the  most  numerous,  and  had  in  one 
or  other  of  their  special  annexes,  and  in  the  main  build- 
ing, some  very  elaborate  plans  and  carefully  constructed 
models ;  the  former  being  chiefly  met  with  in  the  ma- 
chinery gallery ;  the  latter  in  the  annexes,  anch  as  those 
of  the  Departement  dn  Nord,  and  in  that  occupied  by  the 
exhibits  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  School  of  Grignon. 
From  these  annexes  we  filled  our  note  and  aketeh-book 
with  a  good  many  things,  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  a 
flair  selection  in  this  and  other  papers. 
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Two  acts  of  plana  of  farmeries  were  exhibited  in  the 
annexe  of  the  agricultural  achool  at  Grignon,  with 
numerous  detail  drawings,  and  several  models  and 
photographs.  Of  these  plans  we  here  in  fig.  1  give 
a  rough  sketch.  For  the  full  explanation  of  the  arrange* 
meat  of  this,  it  [will  be  necessary  to  add  here  the  de- 
scriptive matter  engraved  on  the  plan.  Thua  in  the  bailiffs 
boose,  next  the  gate,  the  following  apartments  are  indi- 
cated thua— a  the  bailiff's  office;  b  b  the  kitchen  and  liv- 
ing room*;  e  the  small  dining-room  \  d  passage  or  lobby 
xmtaining  the  stairs  for  access  to  the  bed-room  story;  # 
the  ontaids)  steps,  thus  raising  the  floor  of  ground  storey 
M>ii«iderably  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  a  most  important 
xrint  in.  building  economy,  and  one  too  often  overlooked 
m  being  one  of  the  very  beat  preventives  of  <Ump  at  the 
LispoanT of  the  builder ;/ /back  passage,  g  the  bakery,  k 
he  •tore-room,  i  s  the  poultry-house,  j  the  court  yard 
o  ditto.  Odd  as  tins  conjunction  of  poultry  with  the 
;  Wng-honse  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  it  nevertheless  is  a 
ood  one  so  for  aa  the  fowls  themselves  are  concerned, 
\>r  all  who  know  anything  of  these  "small  fry"  know 
hey  lowe  warmth ;  although  it  must  be  eonfossed  that  the 
)wli  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  plan  have  by  for 
he  bent,  of  it.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  we  envy  the 
aiUITs)  condition  of  house,  especially  in  hot  weather, 


when  the  galea  waited  from  the  poultry-house  will  not 
be  of  the  most  odoriferous  character.  But,  then,  some 
men  are  such  keen  formers  that  they  snuff  up  a 
"  strong  stink"  from  a  muck-midden  as  if  it  was  as  sweet 
aa  the  balmy  breezes  of  Araby  the  blest ;  and  so  the  per- 
fume of  poultry  may  come,  in  like  manner,  grateful  as 
the  first  breath  of  flowers  in  spring. 

The  dimensions  of  the  apartments  devoted  to  stock  are 
aa  follows  (we  give  them  in  metres  and  centimetres,  a 
metre  being,  in  English,  89.371  inches;  and  this  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  each  of  which  ia 
called  a  centimetre) :  The  extreme  length  of  the  cow- 
house run  is  7  met.  50  cent.  The  breadth  of  the 
dunging  passages  from  head  of  manger  to  the  wall  ia 
4  met,;  the  full  width  of  house  10  met.  66  cent. ;  the 
feeding  passage  as  between  the  two  rows  of  mangers, 
being  over  two  metres  in  width.  Ample  space  is  thus  given 
to  food  and  dung  the  animals,  and  urns  render  all  work 
as  easy  is  possible.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
working  space  in  forming  buildings  is  too  confined :  a 
very  little  extra  width  would  not  cost  much  in  labour  and 
material,  and  would  be  well  worth  the  extra  cost  in- 
volved. In  fig.  8  we  give  a  section  of  the  cow-house 
as  as  fig,  1. 
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The  extreme  length  of  the  sheep-shed  (see  fig.  1)  is  29 
met.  20  cent. ;  the  full  width,  10  met.  66  cent. ;  the 
width  of  sheep-feeding  space  a  a  being  5  met.  33  cent. , 
the  spaces  b  I  being  fitted  np  on  each  side  with  feeding 
racks  and  oozes,  indicated  by  the  double  lines ;  and  the 
centre  space  between  the  boxes  being  fitted  with  rails,  upon 
which  the  trucks  are  run  which  convey  the  food.  Sheep 
may  also  be  fed  in  the  side  spaces  e  c.    In  figs.  3  and  4 


Wg.  3. 


Fig.  4. 

we  rive  two  sections  of  sheep-sheds,  about  which  we 
shall  presently  have  more  to  say.  The  sheep-shed  d  d  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  farmery  (see  fig.  1)  is  precisely 
the  same  in  arrangement  and  dimensions  as  that  at  a  a. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cow-house  n  n,  opposite 
to  m  st.  In  the  plan  fig.  1,  k  shows  the  water  reservoir, 
which  is  2  met.  60  cent,  long  by  1  met.  90  cent,  broad. 
The  beetroot  distillery  e  e  is  7  met.  20  cent,  broad,  and 
is  fitted  np  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  Behind  the 
distillery  is  a  range  of  pig-boxes//,  each  of  which  is,  on 
the  average,  1  met.  70  cent,  broad  and  2  met.  long. 
The  feeding  and  dunging  passage  gg  is  provided  with  a  set 
of  nils  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  removal 
of  the  dung.  In  fig.  5  we  give  section  of  the  granary, 
and  in  fig.  6,  section  of  the  covered  dung-shed,  the  plan 


of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  1 ,  the  extreme  length  of  tto 
being  14  met.  90  cent,  and  breadth  6  met. 


Fig.  5. 


In  examining  this  and  other  of  the  plans  ofconto»t» 
farm  buildings  exhibited,  a  few  of  the  best  of  n*»^ 
purpose  in  a  future  paper  to  illustrate,  there  are  tw 
three  features  which  are  very  marked— all  the  mo*  s 
that  they  are  almost  exclusively  met  with  in  «m}m^ 
rarely  in  English,  farm  practice.  These  are  "«rwj 
dung-courts  or  sheds,"  "covered  sheep-sheds,  •* 
"  beetroot  distilleries,  or  sugar-making  houses."  J* 
see  what  "  lessons"  these  features  convey  to  ";.*■■£: 
will  repay  such  trouble  as  we  may  be  at  iu  P^fr 
before  our  readers  j  for  the  consideratioas  iatohw  » 
their  discussion  are  really  of  the  highest  piseta*  ffl 
portance.  i 

And,  first  aa  to  Covered  Dung.*hed*.  There **&. 
no  subject  within  the  range  of  scientific  sad  p***, 
farming  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  «  tu' 


farm-yard  dung  or  manure,  its  aatare  and  consul** 
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and   the  best  mode  of  managing  it,  so  as  to  gain  the 
utmost  advantage  from  its  nse.    Nor  need  we  wonder  at 
this,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  substance,  or  no 
artificial  mixture  of  natural  substances  at  the  command 
of  the  farmer,  which  presents  to  him  such  a  means  of 
influencing,  both  in  a  mechanical  and  chemical  way, 
the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  adding  largely  to  the 
value  of  the  products  which  he  draws  from  it  as  farm- 
yard dung  presents.    Everything  then,  which  tends  to 
increase,  not  only  the  available  amount  of   this    va- 
luable agent,  but  to  retain  its  valuable  qualities  as  a 
manure-resource  of  the  farm,  brings  with  it  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  possible  practical  importance.    That 
the  method  generally,  we  were  about  to  say  universally, 
employed  to  manage  the  farm-yard  manure  is  not  the 
method  best  calculated  to  retain  its  valuable  qualities, 
nearly   all    authorities    cordially    agree    in    admitting. 
The  proportion  which  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  farm- 
yard dung — that  is,  those  which  act  chemically — bears  to 
the  mass  (that  is,  the  part  which  acts  mechanically  in  the 
soil),  is  very  small  indeed.   All  the  more  reason  therefore 
that  practice  should  be  such  as  to  enable  those  fertilizing 
ingredients  to  be  saved,  to  be  yielded  to  the  soil  which 
they  are  designed  to  enrich,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  dissipated  in  the  air,  or  washed  out  by  the  rain  into 
the  soil  upon  which  and  near  which  they  rest,  which  is 
not  the  soil  which  is  required  to  be  enriched. .  Hence  the 
shsnrdity  of  the  method  too  often   employed  of  placing 
oar  farm-yard  manure  in  positions  where  it  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  atmospheric   influence,  and  in  which  the 
drainage  is  to  the  surrounding  soil,  or  to  some  open  ditch  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.    Advanced  agriculturists 
have  seen,  then,  the  absurdity  and  the  loss,  the  heavy  loss, 
which  is  sustained  by  practising  it,  and  have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  substitute  for  it  a  mode  of  management 
which  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  namely,  retaining 
in  the  dung  as  much  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  which 
good  arrangements  could  secure,  that  is  to  minimize  the 
loss.    Probably  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  and  more  attempts  made  to  realise  a  good 
and  safe  practice,  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country. 
Certain  it  is,  that  more  has  been  written  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  system  there  than  here,  and  late  years 
have  witnessed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  covered  duug 
courts  or  pits  erected  on  the  farms  of  the  continent  than 
on  the  farms  of  this  country.     And  it  is  well  to  derive 
what   lessons  there  may  be  from  this  fact.      We  say 
covered  dung  courts,  for  it  is  altogether  in  this  direction 
that  advanced  practice  has  displayed  itself.     Foremost 
among  the  scientific  agronomes  of  the  continent  who  have 
given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  written  much  upon 
it,  and  amongst  the  first  who  carried  out  in  practice 
what  they  advocated  in  theory,  is  Baron  Peers,  of  Oost- 
camp,  near  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  where   farm-buildings 
were  illustrated  in  the  Belgian  Department  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  of  which  buildings  his  covered  dung-pit  forms 
a   part,   and  which  we  some  years  ago  personally  in- 
spected.     This  we  shall  illustrate  in  our  next,  in  plain 
elevations  and  sections.     Meanwhile  we  may  here  note 
that  this  eminent  authority  holds  it  to  be  incontestable 
that  the  frequency — nay,  the  continuity  with  which  farm- 
yard dung  is  subjected  to  the  atmospheric  influences,  when 
placed    in   the  ordinary  open  and  exposed  courtyards, 
exercises  a  most  deleterious  influence  upon  the  value  of 
the  manure.  The  alternating  dryness  and  wetness  to  which 
it  is  there  exposed  brings  about  a  thorough  disorganiza- 
tion of   its  constituents,  such  as  the  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  ammonia,  which  go  to  make  up  its  integral 
unity,  and  to  break  up  or  destroy  the  equilibrium  which 
keep   them  together.     Much  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
dung  consists  in  its  salts,  which  are  soluble,  and  which 
sol  ability  when  the  dung  is  exposed  to  rain  brings  about  a 


further  loss  in  the  evolution  of  valuable  gases.  Payeu,  a 
great  continental  authority,  points  out  that  farm-yard 
dung  loses  a  great  part  of  its  value  by  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  rain,  and,  as  he  says,  above  all  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the 
position  in  which  we  place  farm-yard  dung  when 
we  keep  it  exposed  in  open  court-yards.  And 
turning  in  conclusion,  to  our  own  authorities,  we  find  one 
of  them — the  most  advanced  in  practice — gives  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  dung  kept  in  a  covered  court  is  at 
least  one-third  stronger  than  that  obtained  from  the  open 
usually  adopted  courtyard :  that  is,  every  three  carts  of 
covered-court  dung  are  worth  four  carts  of  open.  Surely 
this  is  a  saving  worth  trying  to  realize.  But,  further, 
this  same  English  authority  points  out  that  a  large  saving 
is  to  be  effected  from  the  improved  economy  of  manage- 
ment brought  about  by  the  use  of  covered-court  duns. 
Such  is  its  richness,  and  such  its  freedom  from  weak 
outsides,  that  the  necessity  for  carting  it  into  heaps,  and 
working  there  till  the  dung  is  uniform  in  character,  is 
obviated.  In  the  covered  dung-court  it  lies  ready  for 
use :  it  need  not  be  taken  out  till  wanted  in  the  field ; 
it  is  safe  under  its  shelter.  "  All  the  expense  therefore," 
he  concludes,  "of  carting  to  the  heap,  unloading  at 
the  heap,  and  turning  in  the  heap,  is  saved."  Such, 
then,  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  continental  farm  building  plans  and 
models  which  were  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  a  covered  dung  court  or  pit 
formed  an  essential  and  important  part,  the  lesson  being 
that  there  must  be  something  of  value  in  this  plan  of  treating 
farmyard  dung  when  it  is  so  largely  acted  upon,  and  that 
it  is  worth  inquiry  to  find  out  what  that  something  is, 
and  whether  it  be  really  valuable  or  no.  In  a  brief  way 
we  have  enabled  the  reader  to  ascertain  this  j  but  when 
we,  in  our  next,  illustrate  the  covered  dung-pit,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  we  may  have  one  or  two  points 
of  importance  to  give,  still  further  bearing  upon  it. 

THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  their  chambers,  No.  3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh : 
Mr.  Goodlet,  Bolsham,  in  the  chair. 

The  annuner  half-yearly  general  meeting,  for  the  election  of 
members  and  other  business,  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  24th 
of  June. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Chemistry  Committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Anderson  is  convener,  it  was  resolved  to  repeat  the 
experiments  on  the  small-scale  system  in  four  districts,  with 
two  experimenters  in  each.  In  regard  to  the  experiments  on 
the  large  scale,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  conducted  by 
eight  experimenters  in  different  districts,  and  extend  over  a 
four-course  rotation. 

It  was  reported  that  the  examination  of  the  students  at  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  had  taken  place  on  the  15th 
and  16th  April,  when  the  Society's  diploma  had  been  conferred 
on  twenty-nine  candidates,  and  six  silver  medals  awarded  to 
those  who  passed  the  best  examination  in  anatomy,  chemistry, 
horse  pathology,  materia  rnedica,  physiology,  and  best  general 


A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Wilson,  announcing  that 
the  prizes  of  £6  and  £4  annually  allowed  by  the  Society  to 
the  students  in  the  agricultural  class  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity who  pass  the  best  and  second-best  examinations  had 
this  year  been  awarded  to,  first,  0.  R.  Olendinning,  Mid- 
Lothian ;  second,  G.  O.  Bursby,  Northumberland ;  and  that 
the  prizes  had  as  formerly  been  given  in  books. 

Aberdeen  Show.— On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Directors  resolved  to  take  the  erection  of  the  showyard  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  entrust  the  superintendence  to  Messrs. 
John  Watherston  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  the  Society's  Master  of 
Works— the  lowest  estimate  received  having  exceeded  by  £244 
the  cost  of  the  Glasgow  showyard,  where  the  erections  were, 
much  more  extensive. 
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After  hiving  been  engaged  for  weeks  in  hearing  evi- 
dence for  end  against,  pointed  by  learned  harangues,  re- 
plies, and  rejoinders,  the  committee  on  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Market  Bill  have  been  engaged  in  fighting  one  with 
the  other  over  the  clauses  of  the  preamble.  And  there  can 
be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  out  vernu  the  in  aspect 
which  the  inquiry  has  come  more  and  more  to  assume. 
Liberal  member*  who  had  long  since  given  their  counte- 
nance to  oertain  sites  have  already  turned  about,  and  de- 
clared that  they  do  not  think  any  such  separation  of  the 
trade  would  be  politic ;  while  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  may,  in 
this  case,  be  as  certainly  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  further  proof  will  be  afforded  of  how 
much  power  the  agricultural  interest  really  possesses. 
And  there  is  a  somewhat  nice  distinction  to  be  observed 
here ;  for,  as  Mr.  Jasper  More  very  pertinently  put  it  at 
the  Farmers1  Club  on  the  Monday  evening,  "  all  who  re- 
presented county  interests  were  well  aware  that  the  landed 
interest  and  the  agricultural  interest  were  two  different 
things.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  at  agricultural  din- 
ners that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants  were 
identical;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  for  a  moment." 
Ilowever,  the  two  are  supposed  to  go  together  over  the 
business  of  the  Cattle-plague,  if  they  be  not  otherwise 
often  so  united  in  their  course  of  action.  Indeed,  the 
force  of  what  Mr.  More  said  was  amusingly  illustrated 
in  the  same  room  on  the  succeeding  day,  during  a  discus- 
sion over  which  he  himself  presided;  when  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  a  reso- 
lution was  put  by  one  farmer  and  seconded  by  another, 
trusting  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest  over  the 
establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards,  and  that  ef- 
fective legislation  thereon  would  speedily  ensue.  So  for 
for  the  agricultural  interest,  and  how  answered  the 
landed  interest?  Lord  Lichfield  for  one  "  was  not  pre. 
pared  to  admit  that  by  giving  control  to  the  ratepayers 
very  much  would  be  saved.  On  this  point  he  neld  a 
strong  opinion,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  probabilities  were  that  the  expenditure  would 
be  rather  increased  than  diminished.1'  Lord  Kesteven 
felt  confident  that,  "whatever  was  done,  affairs  would 
not  be  managed  more  cheaply  than  they  were  now, 
though  he  was  quite  willing  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
that  the  boards  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  elective." 
Sir  George  Jenkinson  believed  that  "  it  would  be  found 
that  practically  the  control  of  the  magistrates  over  the 
finances  of  a  county  was  very  little  j  that  they  were  in 
fact  merely  an  executive  body  to  carry  out  certain  Acts 
of  Parliament;  that  they  had  not  the  power- to  increase 
expenditure,"  and  so  forth;  while  even  Mr.  Sewell 
Bead  seemed  to  be  leaning  away  from  the  agricultural  to 
the  landed  interest :  "  If  the  principle  were  adopted  he 
did  not  think  any  great  saving  would  be  effected.  One 
gentleman  had  referred  to  municipal  corporations,  and 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  town  councils  elected  by  the 
ratepaying  inhabitants  managed  affairs  better  than  the 
magistrates  in  the  county.  He  (Mr.  Read)  totally  dis- 
agreed with  that,  and  believed  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
county  magistrates  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  con- 
trast favourably  with  the  expenditure  in  cities  and 
boroughs."  For  perhaps  the  first  time  since  he  has  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Read's  opinions  were  met 
hv  expressions  of  dissent  from  his  brother-farmers,  as 
"No  f  no  1"  echoed  round  the  room.    If  nothing  can  be 


saved;  If  the  ewmty  business  cannot  Wessons*  ! 
economically;  if  the  magistrate,  have  teafly  so  fek 
power,  and  if  in  towns,  where  the  leteasjen  hm 
a  voice,  they  do  not  manage  matter*  n  wan  | 
they  do  in  the  country,  what  can  posriuj  te 
the v  use  of  making  so  much  cry  over  to  raj 
little  wool?  But  we  are  by  no  mem  s> 
dined  to  agree  with  the  nobis  1^™  *«? 
very  complacent  assumption  that  no  Baring  can  be  am, 
and  we  totally  disagree  with  Mr.  8ewdl  Bead  aataaw 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the  expenditan  of  eoaniwa 
better  controlled  than  that  of  boroughs.  It  woaUfc 
very  edifying  to  have  the  honourable  a^tkmae  •  an- 
tics to  this  effect.  Butof  coiirsehewaeeonecWwtt- 
with}  and  amongst  others  by  Mr.  Jsmes  Hoiari, wtae 
authority  is  especially  practical,  as  he  has  expo**; 
both  systems,  being  a  town  councillor  and  also  a  ran!? 
magistrate.  Aa  he  said,  •' people  m  the  bwwigiiw* 
directly  interested,  whilst  frequently  in  the  eesntm* 
magistrates  were  not.  In  fort,  it  was  not  an  ancofflj* 
thing  for  a  man  to  act  as  a  magistrate  who  had  at*  * 
foot  of  land  in  the  county."  Here,  above  all  othat  t in 
have  shown  again  and  again,  is  the  weak  place, aijw 
not  stand  to  reason  that  a  man  without  i  sWaf 
of  personal  interest  m  the  expenditure,  sad  ma 
probably  utterly  ignorant  of  misiness,  wfll  be  ou» 
very  careful  or  efficient  in  his  e^1**? 
other  people's  property.  Then  during  the  dab  <ws« 
on  the  previous  evening— for  the  tsro  aseww 
very  naturally  got  mixed  up  together-Mr.  B«£ 
a  former  from  Hampahire,  said  "since  the  tune  of  ■*> 
beth  there  had  been  the  county  and  police  rata iatU£ 
them,  and  new  gaols  and  asylums  hsd  been  W* ,  "J 
never  contemplated  in  the  time  of  Queen  BmbrtiL/* 
why  should  they  protect  the  gentlemen  «OTnd."™,1 
We  should  always  find  a  policeman  near  s  sw»sni 
gate.  That  gentleman  contributed  to  the  law  w  » 
estate  and  the  few  acres  he  cultivated :  he  W ;  fir *J 
part  of  his  estates  to  his  tenants,  and  they  pa*  w^ 
poKceman."  Possibly,  aa  representing  the  opnw»* 
the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sewell  Read  may  jy  t** 
is  quite  right  and  proper  that  the  tenanta  ahooW  pay  * 
that  inevitable  pohceman  at  the  landlord'e  g»k;  m  * 


~  to  tne  estimate  lormea  oy  oir  ueoigc  *cu"r~~  ,n  lib 
county  magistrates.  There  was  a  stroM  «*■*£. 
paper  as  to  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  the  *»**k 
tracy  (laughter).  Not  being  one  of  them  he  *fc* 
able  to  speak  with  some  impartiality,  and  he  *<*«* 
sincerely  hoped  they  deserved  the  high  e^jTT 
passed  upon  them;  but  it  was  a  great,  ■rf"*"!* 
fortunate  (act,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not  «"2J; 
commendations,  and  were  not  so  generally  *PF^Le 
they  assuredly  ought  to  be,  according .to  the  e»^ 
formed  of  their  capabilitiea  (laughter)."   WjfE 


men ;  and  if  l  go  to  a  baronet  s  now,  —  -r  ^ 
some  one  whom  I  have  not  the  happineaa  w 
I  always  say  Sir  Jo A*."  For  beroneto  we *** 
prefer  to  read  county  magistrates,  aionjrL 
do  hang  together,  aa  witness  only  the  W  <***7 
they  havebeen  giving  each  other  during  tsepait  *£ 
"Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  preeoat-Ont  *  *"■ 
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our  system  of  inanagement.  Ton  will  never  be  able  to 
improve  upon  it.  We  are  able,  economical,  industrious/' 
and  so  on.  Able  and  industrious  for  one  Sir  George 
Jenkinson  has  indisputably  proved  Himself  as  his  very 
elaborate  paper  will  show.  This  may  be  wall  left  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  from  the  tables  of  figures  necessarily 
introduced,  it  will  read  much  better  than  it  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  delivery.  The  remedy,  however,  goes  almost  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  careful  local  ad- 
ministration  advocated,  while  we  regard  the  proposal  for 
putting  everything  on  the  income-tax  as  utterly  impractical. 
As  it  is,  there  is  no  other  burden  that  is  felt  so  oppres- 
sirely  or  carried  so  uneasily  by  all  classes  in  the  State. 
It  had  even  to  be  introduced  as  merely  a  "  temporary" 
evil,  and  in  another  Reformed  Parliament  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  indeed  who  would  propose  so  sensitive  an  in- 
crease as  is  here  contemplated.  Still,  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  supported  the  ideabya  resolution  on  Tuesday; 
but,  as  Sir  George  Jenkinson  regrets,  they  do  not  pass 
"  formal  resolutions"  at  the  Club,  and  from  all  we  saw  of 
the  tone  of  the  meeting  on  Monday,  had  it  continued  to 
sit  till  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  could  have 
been  agreed  to.  The  very  motion  of  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
met  by  an  amendment,  in  order  to  allow  a  member  to  dis- 
agree with  the  reply,  although  the  business  of  the  occasion 
was  eventually  brought  to  a  conclusion.    At  the  Chamber 


of  Agriculture  it  was  not  so,  and  sundry  matters  stand 
over  for  consideration  at  Leicester.  In  act,  according  to 
The  dtffblk  GhwmeU,  a  journal  which  appears  to  have  sent 

2)  its  own  reporter,  "there was, as  is  unhappily  usually 
e  ease  at  these  meetings,  an  immense  amount  of  talk. 
Frequently  at  the  close  of  one  speech,  three  or  four  gen- 
tlemen started  to  their  feet,  each  eager  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  chairman.  Everybody  seems  to  come  to  these 
meetings  with  speeches  he  is  most  anxious  to  deliver, 
so  that  even  when  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  there 
is  talk,  talk,  talk,  enough  to  weary  the  most  long  endur- 
ing patience.  It  Is  an  evil  which  must  be  remedied,  for 
tike  power  of  action  in  the  council  is  paralysed  with  talk, 
progress  with  business  is  wearysomely  difficult  and  slow. 
We  hope  a  little  more  experience  will  find  some  remedy 
for  what  is  now  become  an  intolerable  evil."  We  hope 
so  too,  orwe  shall  have  to  very  vigorously  curtail  onr 
reports.  It  must  be  understood  that  both  Societies— 4he 
Club  and  the  Chamber— are  alike  open  to  the  charge. 
The  same  people,  some  of  them  without  a  particle  of 
weight  or  authority,  get  up  at  meeting  after  meeting, 
until  they  are  fairly  cried  down  again  by  ironical  cheers/ 
impatient  stamping,  and  the  too  significant  echo  of  both  I 
A  man  that  can  speak  on  every  subject  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  at  least  so  say  the  martyrs  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


THE   OENTBAL    FABMEBB'   CLUB. 
THE  BATING  OF  FUNDED  PROPERTY  FOE  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  P00&. 


The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cmb  for  discussion  during 
the  present  season  was  held  on  Monday  evening;  May  4,  at  the 
3ub  House,  Salisbury  Square.  The  subject,  the  introducer  of 
rhich  was  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  was  "  Hie  justice  of 
unded  and  other  property  now  exempt  contributing  to  the 
naintenance  of  the  poor."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
Little. 

Alter  a  few  introductory  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  who 
xplained  that  the  reason  why  he  took  the  chair  that  evening 
a  place  of  Mr.  Clare  SeweU  Read,  chairman  for  the  year,  was 
hat  that  gentleman  was  detained  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Sir  George  Jbotuhsos  said:  Gentlemen,  in  December 
ist,  your  Secretary  asked  me  to  suggest  a  subject  for  discus- 
ion  during  the  present  season,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me 
lat  the  one  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  your  attention 
-as  one  well  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  this  Club, 
spreeenting,  as  it  does,  such  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
itereat.  I  accordingly  suggested  the  subject  now  before  you, 
id  your  Committee  having  adopted  it,  your  Secretary  did  me 
ie  honour  to  ask  me  to  introduce  it  for  discussion  this  evea- 
ig.  I  begged  that  he  would  select  some  gentleman  more 
ile  than  myself  to  do  justice  to  tins  important  question, 
footing;,  as  it  does,  so  vitally  the  class  I  am  now  addressing, 
wifl  only  add  that  I  yielded  to  your  Secretary's  repeated  re- 
leut  to  undertake  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Club  this 
ening ;  and  I  hope  that  any  shortcomings  of  mine  in  the 
xfonnance  of  this  duty  will  be  treated  with  indulgence  by 
is  intelligent  company,  and  that  they  will  take  the  will  for 
e  deed,  so  for  as  I  may  foil  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  this 
uestion.  Since  I  gave  the  notice  of  this  subject  for  discus- 
m — now  four  months  ago— it  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
rend  Farmers*  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and 
any  resolutions  have  been  passed  upon  it,  some  of  which  I 
ail  rend  to  you.  In  foot,  the  attention  which  this  subject  is 
tw  attracting  seems  to  be  as  general  as  that  which  followed 


the  notice  which  I  drew  some  two  years  ago  to  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts ;  thus  showing  very  con- 
clusively that  the  agricultural  interest  must  unite  and  com- 
bine to  protect  themselves  from  the  injustice  of  many  things 
which  they  have  hitherto  borne  silently,  and  amongst  which 
I  consider  that  no  hardship  presses  with  greater  injustice  than 
the  present  system  of  levying  county  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  and  other  charges,  which  are  imposed  only  upon 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  although  I  assert  that  by 
all  the  rules  of  justice  and  common  sense,  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  property  ought  to  be  equally  liable  to  bear  their 
proper  share  of  such  burdens.  So  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken,  and  such  a  mass  of  figures  have  been  adduced 
since  my  printed  notice  of  it  appeared  in  December  last,  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  say  much  that  has  not  already  been  said,  and 
this  especially  applies  to  the  figures  which  have  been  quoted 
from  various  returns.  A  very  able  paper  was  read  bv  Mr.  Arthur 
Startin  before  the  Midland  Farmers1  Club  at  Birmingham, 
and  I  may  perhaps  avail  myself  of  some  extracts  from  that 
Paper  j  but  as  that,  and  many  other  documents  of  the  same 
nature,  have  appeared  in  print  very  lately,  1  shall  deal  less 
with  figures  and  quotations  than  I  should  have  done  some 
months  ago,  which,  by  shortening  my  Paper,  will  give  tbe 
oompany  present  more  time  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  the 
bearings  which  have  been  presented  to  their  view  by  the 
various  persons  who  have  so  lately  enlarged  upon  it.  I  shall 
proceed  now  to  divide  the  subject  into  heads,  as  each  point 
appears  to  nw  to  merit  prominence.  1st,  What  was  the  origin 
of  a  poor-law,  and  what  was  the  apparent  object  of  such 
when  first  made  ?  2nd,  What  amount  of  property  is  there  in 
England  and  Wales  available  for  direct  taxation,  as  shown  by 
the  income-tax  returns  P  and  of  that  amount  how  much 
contributes  to  local  taxation,  such  as  poor-rates  and  other 
county  rates  P  3rd,  As  to  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  ex- 
isting system P    4th,  As  to  the  remedy?    5th  (And  this  I 
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consider  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  whole  question),  contrast 
the  position  of  an  occupier  of  a  farm,  under  the  existing 
system,  with  what  it  would  be  under  such  a  change  as  I  ad- 
vocate, and  see  how  his  position  would  be  affected  pecuniarily 
by  such  change. 

Now  as  to  head  No.  1.  The  first  distinct  and  positive 
enactment  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a  poor-rate  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  the  43rd  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it 
was  then  enacted  M  that  all  persons  should  pay  according  to 
their  abilities  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor."  Now 
there  is  no  limitation  here  of  such  payment  being  confined  to 
real  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  funded  and  other  property. 
No  doubt  a  great  change  has  come  over  all  property  since  that 
salutary  law  was  passed,  and  a  vast  amount  of  funded  and 
other  property,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  has  grown  up  and 
exists  now,  which  did  not  exist  then.  Society  itself  has  also 
changed  vastly,  and  thns  this  anomalous  state  of  things  has 
gradually  crept  in,  which  results  in  the  injustice  which  I  am 
bringing  to  your  notice  this  evening. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  head  of  my  subject.    I 
have  a  mass  of  figures  and  returns  all  bearing  upon  this  point ; 
but  I  think  I  should  only  weary  you  by  producing  even  the 
half  of  them,  and  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply 
enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  property  which  do  not 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  other  rates, 
and  the  only  figures  I  propose  to  trouble  you  with  will  be  the 
amount  of  property  assessed  to  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
amount  assessed  to  Poors'  Bate;  I  shall  also  refer  to  the 
amount  of  income  beneath  the  charge  to  Income  Tax,  and 
which  is  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Startin,  in  his  valuable  Paper,  to 
amount  to  no  less' than  £318,000,000  in  England  and  Wales : 
and  if  that  be  added  to  the  sum  which  is  charged  to  the  In- 
come Tax  (and  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
after), it  will  be  seen  by  a  return  I  shall  also  quote  later,  that 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  income  of  the  country  is  now 
assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate.    Sorely  no  one  can  justify  such  a 
remarkable  anomaly,  and  in  connection  with  this  fact  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  burdens  on  land  have  enormously  increased 
since  the  Poor  Law  was  imposed  upon  that  class  of  property — 
and  those  burdens  are  increasing  and  likely  still  more  to  increase 
— reckoning  the  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads,  which  now  falls 
upon  parishes  by  the  extinction  of  the  trusts  gradually  taking 
place ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  land  itself  on  which  all   these    burdens    are    imposed 
cannot  increase  or  fluctuate  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
property  does.    Now  as  to  figures.    I  quote  an  official  return, 
which  was  moved  for  and  obtained  by  Sir  M.  Beach.    It  was 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  14th  Feb., 
1868.    It  bears  the  signature  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  it  to  you  in  extenso, 
as  the  conviction  it  brings  to  my  mind  is  most  conclusive,  as 
it  must  also  I  think  be  to  all  who  hear  it. 

Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House   of 
Commons,  dated  3rd  August,  1866 ;  for, 

"  Returns  of  the  annual  value  of  property  in  England  and 
Wales  charged  under  the  different  schedules  of  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax,  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  in  April  of  each  of  the  years  1863, 1864, 1865 : 

Of  the  rateable  value  of  property  in  England  and  Wales 
subject  to  local  taxation,  divided  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  In  metropolis  (including  the  citv) ;  2.  In 
the  counties ;  3.  In  the  cities  and  municipal  boroughs ; 
with  the  total  of  the  whole,  for  each  of  the  years  1863, 
1864,1865: 

Of  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  each  of  the  years  1863, 1864, 1865  :  1.  In  the 


metropolis  (including  the  city) ;  2.  In  the  eoutia;  S 
In  cities  and  municipal  boroughs ;  in  each  cue  divided 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  Poor  rates  H*&? 
county  and  police  rates,  as  fcr  as  regards  the  wastes) ; 
2.  Highway  rate  (including  value  of  labour  in  lieu  of 
rates) ;  8.  Church  rates;  4.  Police  and  prisons  (mfe 
metropolis,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs) ;  5.  Bates  for  iH 
purposes  of  drainage,  lighting,  paving,  imnwvewnts.  It 
(in  the  metropolis,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs) ;  6.  Bite 
levied  by  local  boards ;  with  the  total  of  the  whole,  so  tsts 
show  the  local  taxation  borne  by  the  country  in  eat!  psr. 
And,  of  the  amount  of  annual  grants  from  the  wbfe 
revenue  in  aid  of  local  taxation  in  Enriand  sua  wale, 
for  the  years  1863, 1864^  and  1865,  divided  aider  the 
following  heads :  1.  Law  charges  and  criminal  jwnn- 
tious,  including  sheriffs*  expenses ;  2.  Prisons  and  coimri 
establishments  at  home;  3.  Maintenance  of  pristmenis 
county  gaols ;  removal  and  transportation  of  ewrktsji 
Police,  counties  and  boroughs ;  6.  Metropohtsa  pofics 
and  police  courts;  6.  Salaries  of  auditors  of  poorlrt 
unions ;  7.  One-half  salaries  of  poor  law  medical  often ; 

8.  Schoolmasters,  &c.,  in  workhouse  and  distriristtoob 

9.  Superintendence  of  county  roads,  South  Wski;  10 
Rates  for  Government  property ;  with  a  view  to  show  U* 
whole  amount  so  granted  in  aid." 


No.  2.— Return  of  the  Rateable  Value  of  Property  u»  l 
and  Wales  subject  to  Local  Taxation. 


Year, 


1863. 
1864 
1865 


In  the 
Metropolis. 


11,156,661 


In  the 
Counties. 


49,677,232 


13,641,753  57,596,665 
14,021,400|  58,826,110 


15,528,253 
WW*9 


Tom- 


i 

87,«1^ 
901^ 
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No.  8.— Return  of  the  Amount  raised  by  Local  Taxation  in 
England  and  Wales  in  each  of  the  Years  1SG3,  130 1,  and 
1865,  under  the  following  Heads : 


In  the 
Metro- 
polis. 


1863. 

Poor  Rates 

llighway  Rates  ... 

Church  Rates 

Police  and  Prisons 

Drainage,  &c 

Local  Boards  


*  £ 

1,431,516  5,418,445 

466,023"  """" 


Total.. 


2,710,272 


1864. 

Poor  Rates 

llighway  Rates  ... 

Church  Rates 

Police  and  Prisons 


Drainage,  &c. 
Local  Boards 


Total.. 


I860. 

Poor  Rates  

Highway  Rates  .. 

Church  Rates 

Police  and  Prisons 
Drainage,  &c. 
Local 


Total.. 


,In  Cities 
In  the  i&   Muni. 
Counties,  cipal  Bo. 
roughs. 


28,364 

37,0*0 

756,327 


1,223,504 
100,178 

* 

423,573 
280,715 


7,545,415 


1,427,322 

481,461 

28,657 

37,363 

744,958 


2,710,761 


£ 

2,325,013 

203,673 

18,844 

144,044 

1,325,620 
170,661 


5,680,583 
1,166,025 

101,757 

* 

434,204 
123,046 


1,437,130 

622,483 
26,276 
30,867 

822,010 


4,107,755 


2,331,414 

170,830 

21,545 

147,825 

1,383,601 
153,726 


7,605,6054,217,041 


Total. 


£ 

0,174,074 

1,803,202 

237,386 

181,084 

2,505,520 

460,376 


14,462,442 


0,418,310 

1,827,316 

241,050 

185,188 

2,562,853 

277,672 


14,543,307 


5,806,238 

1,278,633 

106,400 

* 

446,072 
113,272 


2,838,775  7,841,614 


2,148,825 

206,846 

20,748 

140,035 

1,542,330 


0,302,103 

2,007,062 

243,523 

180,802 

{,811,330 


217,660   330,041 


*  Included  in  Poor  Rate. 


4,286,362 14,066,761 


No.  4.— Return  of  the  Amount  of  Annual  Grants  from  the 
Public  Revenue  in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  the  Years  1863, 1864,  and  1865,  divided  under 
the  following  Heads : ^^ 


I 


1863-4. 


1.  Law  Charges  and  Criminal 

Prosecutions,  including 
Sheriffs1  Expenses 

2.  Prisons  and  Convict  Eatab 

lishments  at  Home  

3.  Maintenance  of  Prisoners 

in  County  Gaols ;  removal 
nnd  transportation  of 
Convicts    

4.  Police,  Counties,  and  Bo 

roughs   

5.  Metropolitan    Police    and 

Police  Courts 

6.  Salaries  of  Auditors  of  Poor 

Law  Unions 

7.  One-half  Salaries  of  Poor 

Law  Medical  Officers  (in 
eluding  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain medicines) 

8.  Schoolmasters,     &c.,      in 

Workhouses  and  District 

Schools 

U.  Superintendence  of  County 

Roads,  South  Wales 

10.  Rates  for  Government  Pro- 
perty  


Total    Amount    so  1 
granted  in  Aid  ...  j 


215,418 
208,000 

266,770 

103,000 

160,244 

17,100 

06,000 

32,300 

1,223 

27,000 


1864-6. 


220,038 
321,501 

282,473 

20S,000 

167,527 

17,100 

08,000 

33,000 

1,223 

27,000 


1,316,0731,384,062 


I 


1865-6. 


250,641 
208,160 

283,748 

211,050 

176,150 

17,100 

00,000 

34,000 

1,223 

27,000 


1,308,000 


Gxorgx  Ward  Humt. 
Treasury  Chamhers,  8  May,  1867. 
Now  it  is  dear  from  the  above  figures  Hint  only  one-third 


of  the  property  chargeable  to  income-tax  in  England  and 
Wales  is  rated  and  subject  to  local  taxation,  t.  <?.,  one  pound  in 
every  three !  and  this  startling  fact  is  proved  by  the  official 
return  I  have  read  to  you,  and  which  is  irrespective  of  those 
other  figures  I  quoted  to  you  previously  from  Mr.  A.  Starting 
paper,  as  to  the  amount  of  income  beneath  the  amount  charge- 
able to  income-tax,  and  whieh  if  correct  show  the  amount 
rated  to  local  taxation  to  be  decreased  to  one-sixth,  instead  of 
only  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  country  !    There  is 
another  class  of  property,  which  is  a  source  of  vast  wealth  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  which  is  not  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  allude  shortly :  I  mean 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.    Iron  Mines :  There  were 
in  England  and   Wales,  in  1827,  266  furnaces  producing 
653,500  tons ;  these  had  increased  in  1848  to  623  furnaces* 
producing  2,008,200  tons  of  iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  of  all 
kinds,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  exported  in  1852 
amounted  to  1,035,884  tons,  besides  25,280  tons  of  cutlery  of 
the  declared  value  of  £2,601,607.     Add  to  this  the  extension 
of  the  railway  system,  and  the  vastly  increased  use  now  made 
of  iron  in  the  building  of  all  kinds  of  ships,  and  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  amount  and  value  of  property  in  iron 
mines.    Well,  ought  not  this  class  of  property  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  P    I  refer  next  to  the  copper 
mines  of  Cornwall.    These  were  wrought  with  but  little  skill 
or  effect  till  towards  the  year  1700.     I  pass  over  the  inter- 
vening time  till  1854,  when  I  find  there  were  exported  of 
brass  and  copper  manufactures  1,851,680  cwts.,  of  the  value 
of  £1,761,878.    Tin :  Cornwall  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the 
tin  mines  of  England.    A  century  ago  the  average  produce  of 
our  tin  mines  hardly  exceeded  1,500  tons :  it  may  now  be  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000  tons  a  year.    The  statistics  of  lead  mines 
are  equally  important,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them  in 
detail ;  but  I  have  stated  enough,  I  think,  to  convince  any 
person  of  the  met  that  a  vast  amount  of  mine  property  exists 
in  this  country  which  docs  not  contribute  at  all  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  although  a  very  notable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  must  be  recorded,  viz.,  that  whenever  a  time 
of  slack  trade  or  distress  in  a  mineral  district  occurs,  the  whole 
of  the  large  number  of  miners,  i. «.,  the  mining  population, 
are  all  thrown  on  to  the  land  for  relief  and  support    To  go 
to  another  part  of  the  county,  to  another  ekss  of  property 
and  trade,  I  would  only  recall  to  your  recollection  the  cotton 
famine  in  Lancashire,  which  occurred  during  the  late  American 
war,  and  which  threw  upon  the  poor-rates  of  that  district 
a    burden    which    they   were   wholly  unable  to    sustain. 
I  must  now  mention   generally,  but  as  shortly  as  possible, 
various  other  classes  of  property  which  to  a  great  extent 
escape  being  rated  to  the  poor,  or  any  other  local  rate.    Pore- 
most  amongst  these  is  the  public  debt  of  the  country,  which 
amounts  to  £780,000,000.    Beyond  this  I  will  subjoin  a  con- 
densed statement,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  capital  in 
round  nnmbers,  of  some  of  the  principal  securities  of  this 
wealthy  country.    I  have  taken  it  from  "  Fenn's  work  on  the 
English  and  Foreign  Funds,  Banks,  Railways,  &c."  The  follow- 
ing condensed  statement  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  capital,  in 
round  numbers,  of  some  of  the  principal  securities  dealt  in ; 
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Funded  and  Unninded  Debt £805,000,000 

British  Bailway  Shares  and  Debentures    326,500,000 

Indian  Railway  Shares  held  in  England    26,500,000 

Colonial  GoYernment  Securities 16,000,000 

Indian  Home  Bond  Debt   , 6,800,000 

London  Joint  Stock  Banks 15,600,000 

Irish  and  Sooth  Banks   12,750,000 

Bank  Stock 14,500,000 

Insurance  Companies 15,000,000 

Mines,  British  and  Foreign    10,000,000 

Steam  Companies    6,000,000 

Telegraphic  Companies  0,000,000 

Docks,  Canals,  Waterworks,  Bridges,  &c 20,500,000 

Gas  Companies    6,700,000 


Total £1,288,750,000 

«  This  total,"  the  author  adds, « is  irrespective  of  the  shares  of 
Provincial  Joint  Stock  Banks,  of  many  Land,  Discount,  and 
other  companies,  and  of  the  large  amount  of  Foreign  Loans, 
Foreign  Railway  Shares,  and  other  Foreign  Securities 
held  here,  the  aggregate  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at,  or  eren  to  estimate  with  anything  like  precision. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  fully  represent  the  value,  as  a  large 
number  of  these  securities  stand  above  par."  Now  that  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  wealth  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  of  the  nation,  nothing  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous-— lamentably  numerous—body  of  lunatics,  and  other 
charges  which  devolve  wholly  on  the  land.  Can  a  sys- 
tem be  upheld  as  just  or  equitable  which  perpetuates 
such  a  state  of  taxation?*  Consider  for  a  moment  how 
much  of  all  that  mass  of  wealth  existed  when  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  enacted  in  1601,  and  which 
declared  that  M  Everyone  should  contribute,  according  to  his 
ability,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor."  As  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  funded  property,  it  did  not  exist  at  all  when  that 
wise  and  salutary  enactment  was  made— it  has  all  grown  up 
since :  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  on  that  point.  There  was 
no  National  Debt,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  in  1601. 
Loans  at  that  period  were  raised  generally  on  the  Crown  reve- 
nues for  short  periods,  or  by  way  of  gifts  from  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they  obtained  those 
privileges— in  some  cases  most  valuable— which  they  have 
retained  to  the  present  day.  The  National  Debt,  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  amounted  only  to  ahout  £664,000. 
It  did  not  begin  to  assume  its  present  proportions— that  is,  it 
did  not  begin  to  increase  rapidly— until  the  war  with  France  in 
1697.  In  1702,  it  was  £12,700,000 ;  in  1714,  £36,000,000 ; 
in  1748,  £76,000,000;  and  so  on.  I  have  a  table  showing 
the  rapid  increase  during  the  different  periods ;  but  I  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  you  how  that  vast  amount  of  wealth 
has  accumulated,  and  which  might  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pended on,  and  invested  in,  the  land ;  and  in  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  very 
important  point  for  consideration,  and  it  is  this :  Suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  the  owner  of  an  estate,  and  who  has  a 
sum  of  money  to  invest,  say  £10,000.    If  he  invests  his  money 

*  As  regards  the  capital  of  ordinary  shareholders  invested 
in  English  lines  of  railway,  I  must  add  the  following  remark, 
via.,  thai  as  most  of  the  English  lines  are  rated  to  the  parishes 
through  which  they  pass,  at  so  much  per  mile ;  and  as  that 
rating  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits,  before  the  ordinary 
shareholders  receive  their  dividend,  it  may  be  said  that  rail- 
way property  does  not  entirely  avoid  contributing  to  local 
rates;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  holders  of  debenture 
•took  and  preference  stock,  as  they  receive  a  fixed  dividend 
(provided  the  Une  be  a  solvent  one),  irrespective  of  the  profits 


in  the  Funds,  or  other  security  of  personal  property,  he  has  to 
pay  the  income-tax,  and  nothing  else,  for  the  poor  or  any  other 
local  rate.    If  he  invests  it  in  improving  his  estate,  and  in 
making  land  worth  only  20s.  an  acre  worth  40s.  an  acre,  by 
draining  and  otherwise,  lie  has  to  pay  not  only  all  the  original 
burdens  on  such  land  for  poor-rates,  &c,  &c.,  besides  income- 
tax,  but  he  has  also  to  pay  an  extra  amount  of  all  such  burden*, 
in  addition  to  income-tax,  on  the  increased  value  of  his  land ; 
and  this  must  act  as  a  strong  preventive  against  any  man  with 
a  large  family  investing  his  spare  income  or  other  money  in 
improving  his  land  to  the  extent  he  would  otherwise  do  if  be 
were  allowed  to  reap  the  reward  of  such  investment,  without 
being  doubly  taxed  for  his  enterprise ;  and  this  actually  results 
in  an  injury  to  the  State,  besides  inflicting  an  injury  also  on 
the  mass  of  the  people  by  diminishing  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  therefore  curtailing  the  source  of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  rapidly-increasing  population.  The 
ramifications  into  which  this  argument  might  be  pushed  are 
almost  endless ;  but  I  have  followed  it  sufficiently  far  to  convince 
you,  and  I  hope  all  thinking  men,  how  injuriously  the  present 
system  of  heaping  all  local  taxation  on  to  the  land,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  property,  must  and  does  react  on  the  whole 
community ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  which  I  have  always  maintained 
that  any  system  of  taxation  or  legislation  which  favours  any 
one  class  at  the  expense  of,  or  to  the  injury  o£  any  other  dam, 
must,  in  the  long-run,  act  injuriously  on  the  whole  community. 
I  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  my  subject— Is  the  present 
system  of  local  taxation  based  on  equitable  principles,  or 
otherwise.     Ton  wOl  easily  have  gathered  what  is  my  opinion 
as  to  this  question,  from  what  I  have  already  read  to  you.    I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  quoting  to  you  the  opinions 
of  others  on  this  point.    I  will  first  read  to  you  the  memorial 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Honiton.    The  follow- 
ing  memoria    has   been    adopted   at  a  meeting  of  the 
guardians    of   the    Honiton    Union,  Devon :    "  To    the 
Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
Parliament  assembled,  The  memorial  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Honiton  Union,  sheweth  that,  by  the  Act  passed 
in  the  43rd  year  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Elisabeth,  all  de- 
scriptions of  property  were  made  liable  to  be  rated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  which  your  memorialists  submit  was  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden,  but  by  subse- 
quent statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  all  personal  pro- 
perty has  been,  and  is,  relieved  from  its  share  of  this  heavy 
tax.    That,  with  a  slight  exception,  the  whole  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  including  the  expense  of  the  county 
lunatic  asylums,  is  now  charged  on  the  real  property,  which 
is  also  subject  to  heavy  charges  for  the  highways,  gaols,  and 
militia,  and  to  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  the  constabulary 
force.    That  the  owners  of  personal  property  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  these  establishments  as  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property.    Tour  memorialists 
submit  that  these  are  grievous  and  unfair  burdens  on  a  parti- 
cular class,  which  have  been  increasing  of  late  years  to  a  great 
extent,  and  therefore  pray  your  honourable  House  not  to  pass 
any  further  measures  restricting  the  operation  of  the  Act  int 
above  mentioned,  but  to  enact  that  all  kinds  of  property,  whe- 
ther real  or  personal,  shall  contribute  a  fair  and  just  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  and  maintenance  of  the  national  institu- 
tions, and  thereby  afford  some  relief  to  the  most  heavily-taxed 
portion  of  the  community ;  and  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray."    The  subject  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of 

the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  at  Exeter,  Somerset,  and  Dorset, 
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and  is  anting  general  interest  among  the  owners  and  occn- 
piers  of  land  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is  a  question  of  se- 
rious import  whether  real  property  should  be  mads  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  local  burdens,  personal  property  being  almost  en* 
tirely  lettered  from  contribution  to  them.  Now  that  appears 
to  me  to  state  a  most  sensible  and  equitable  view  of  the 
case;  and  I  hope  all,  or  at  least  many,  other  boards 
of  guardians  will  express  a  similar  opinion,  and  press 
similar  memorials  through  their  county  members.  I 
will  next  read  you  a  memorial  of  a  similar  nature,  from  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  public  body  of  men  entitled  to  more  respect  from 
any  Government  than  the  general  body  of  magistrates  of  any 
county,  and  especially  on  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  counties.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  of 
Deron  hate  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
calling  attention  to  the  expenses  of  the  police  force  and  the 
militia.  They  suggest  that,  as  the  services  rendered  by  these 
forces  are  beneficial  to  the  whole  community,  their  expenses 
should  not  be  left  to  fall  in  their  present  undue  proportion  on 
the  county  rates,  which  are  paid  only  by  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  real  property.  That  is  their  view.  See  next  what 
is  thought  and  said  by  the  Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Crown 
Hotel,  on  the  28th  ult  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H. 
George  Andrews,  secretary  to  the  Somersetshire  Chamber,  en- 
dosing  report  of  meetings  of  that  Chamber  on  the  subject  of 
local  taxation,  and  the  unfair  exemption  from  poor-rate  of 
income  arising  from  personal  property,  upon  which  a  discus- 
sion took  place,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted:  "That  this  Council,  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  great  and  continued  increase  in  the  poor-rates  and  the 
charges  thereon,  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  rating 
is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  that  income  arising  from  personal 
as  well  as  real  property  ought  equally  to  contribute  to  a  na- 
tional rate,  for  which  purpose  the  income-tax  assessment  offers 
an  economical  means  of  taxation,  and  this  Council  will  use  its 
beat  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  system  of  national  rating 
upon  that  basis."  I  entirely  concur  in  that  view.  The  next 
thing  I  will  read  to  you  is  the  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  brought 
forward  in  tire  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  as 
follows :  "  That  inasmuch  as  the  local  charges  on  real  pro- 
perty have  been  of  late  years,  and  still  are  gradually  increas- 
ing, it  is  neither  jnst  nor  politic  that  those  burdens  shall 
be  levied  exclusively  from  that  description  of  property."  That 
notice  appeared  in  the  Times  of  April  21st.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  motion  will  be  carried,  and  that  it  will  be  well  supported 
by  all  the  county  members,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  some 
practical  result  The  above  opinions,  which  I  have  taken  from 
public  journals,  will  show  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  heavy  and  increasing  taxation 
to  which  it  is  liable.  No  other  class  is  so  heavily  burdened 
with  taxation  and  other  charges  as  the  landed  interest ;  and 
it  behoves  both  owners  and  occupiers  to  unite,  and  demand 
from  the  Legislature  some  mitigation  of  the  oppression  which 
real  property  labours  under,  especially  as  additional  local  taxa- 
tion is  looming  in  the  future,  vis.,  the  maintenance  of  turn- 
pike roads,  and  oompulsory  education.  If  a  man  buys  an  es- 
tate, which  is  termed  "  real  property,"  and  gives  £50,000 
for  it,  the  charges  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates, 
highway  rates,  and  other  local  taxation  commence  at 
once,  in  addition  to  the  income  tax;  but  if  a  man 
puts  his  £60,000  into  the  Funds,  or  any  other  security  of  a 


personal  nature,  he  will  not  in  that  case  be  called  upon  to  pay 
one  frothing  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  county  at  large, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  &c,  in  respect  of  that 
property  at  least  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  such  a 
system  is  either  reasonable  or  equitable.  I  will  illustrate  my 
argument  still  further  by  the  following  case,  which  was  noticed 
in  most  of  the  public  journals  in  January  last :  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  present  year,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
British  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Crawshay, 
who  lately  departed  this  life.  A  transfer  of  this  property  took 
place ;  no  expensive  conveyancing  stamp  duty  was  required,  a 
mere  power  of  attorney  was  sufficient,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action was  accomplished  in  less  than  half-an-hour ;  but  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay  was  never  called 
upon  to  pay  a  penny  for  local  rates  assessed  upon  the  above 
funded  property.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  a  contrast  to  this 
system,  a  contrast  which  I  think  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
Within  six  hours'  sail  from  the  English  shore  are  situated  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  those  islands  every  person  who  is  worth 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  has  property  of  any 
description  is  taxed  for  local  expenses ;  no  matter  if  the  pro- 
perty is  vested  in  the  British,  French,  or  other  funds :  even  the 
ships  on  the  sea  are  not  exempt.  I  will  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  Guernsey :  the  whole  amount  of  property  belonging 
to  individuals  was  lately  assessed  at  £3,896,500 ;  from  this 
amount  the  direct  taxes  are  raised,  and  no  exception  is  made 
as  to  whether  the  property  is  real  or  personal :  all  is  taxed  and 
contributes  to  the  common  weal.  The  injustice  of  such  a 
system,  which  exacts  no  pay,  except  income-tax,  from  the  owner 
of  £800,000,  producing  him  an  annual  income  of  at  least 
£25,000,  whilst  the  payment  of  poor-rates  is  frequently  exacted 
from  poor  people  hardly  able  to  maintain  themselves  (and  I 
regret  to  say  that  many  such  cases  have  been  brought  before 
me  as  a  magistrate,  by  summonses  for  non-payment),  is  too 
flagrant  to  require  further  argument  or  comment  from  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  now  pass  on  to  the  fourth  head  of  my  sub- 
ject, viz. :  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evilP  This  I  shall 
state  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  combined  action  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  and  a  united  and  determined  pressure  on  the 
Government  of  the  day  by  means  of  your  county  members,  to 
which  end  men  must  be  Bent  to  Parliament  who  are  capable  of 
efficiently  advocating  the  interests  of  the  class  they  have  to 
represent.  The  example  set  to  other  counties  by  the  county 
that  has  sent  your  chairman  to  Parliament  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  if  farmers  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  other  classes,  which  are  sure  to  be  well  represented  in 
the  new  Parliament  to  be  soon  elected ;  they  must  exercise 
more  independence  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives 
than  has  been  the  case  sometimes  in  times  past 

I  pass  now  to  the  fifth  and  last  head  of  my  subject^  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  key-stone  of  it,  vis.,  to  contrast  the  posi- 
tion of  an  occupier  of  a  farm  under  the  existing  system  of 
local  taxation  with  what  it  would  be  under  such  a  change  as 
I  advocate,  and  see  how  his  position  would  be  affected  pecu- 
niarily by  such  a  change.  Now,  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a 
manoccupymgafarmofsay300acresatS0s.peracre.  First, 
let  us  take  his  rates  and  taxes  under  the  present  system*  Two 
rates  in  the  year  of  Is.  or  13d.  or  14d.  each,  is  a  very  low 
average,  and  that  amount  is  usual  in  the  district  where  I  live, 
say  2s.  3d.  in  the  pound.  Suppose  the  rent  of  £450  a  year  to 
be  assessed  at  say  about  80  per  cent,  less  on  the  average,  that 
would  reduce  his  rent  on  which  he  would  have  to  pay  his  2s. 
8d.  rate  to  about  £320,  and  his  rate  on  that  would  amount  to 
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an  annual  charge  of  £36.  To  this  moit  be  added  his  pro- 
perty-tax (schedule  b),  at  6d.  in  the  pound  on  half  hit  actual 
rent ;  that  would  amount  to  £5  12s.  Od.  Now,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further  to  calculate  my  friend's  taxation  under  my  pro- 
posed system,  I  must  shoir  what  that  system  would  ;  be  and 
for  this  purpose  I  must  revert  to  my  income-tax  return  pre- 
viously read,  and  see  the  amount  raised  by  a  sixpenny 
income-tax,  and  next  the  amount  raised  by  the  rates 
on  the  rateable  property  throughout  the  country. 
By  a  reference  to  that  return,  T  see  that  a  6d.  income-tax  for 
the  year  1805  produced  £7.985,773,  and  for  the  same  year 
the  total  amount  raised  by  county  rates  was  £7,341,014. 
These  figures  may  vary  in  totals  from  year  to  year ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  a  Gd.  income-tax  extra  would  cover  all  the  charges 
now  borne  by  real  property  only.  I  would  propose  therefore 
to  abolish  quite,  or  nearly  so,  all  local  taxation  as  at  present 
imposed  by  poor-rates  and  other  rates,  and  to  impose  instead 
thereof  an  additional  income-tax  of,  say,  Gd.  By  this  means, 
the  farmer  with  300  acres,  as  above  shown,  would  cease  to 
pay  his  £36  for  poor's-rates,  and  he  would  pay  instead  thereof 
his  extra  income-tax  on  Schedule  B,  as  shown  above — via., 
£5  12s.  6d.  It  is  plain  therefore  how  very  greatly,  and  I 
must  add  justly,  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  benefited 
by  the  alteration  I  have  proposed.  And  who,  I  ask,  could 
reasonably  object  to  such  an  equitable  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion ?  All  the  poorer  classes  in  towns,  as  well  as  in  counties, 
would  in  like  manner  be  benefited,  and  it  would  be  only  the 
very  rich  holders  of  funded  and  other  personal  wealth  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  larger  amount  of  income-tax, 
and  to  contribute  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  the  nation,  a  clear  and  undoubted  obligation  which 
many  of  them  now  escape  almost  entirely,  so  far  as  regards 
their  personal  property,  now  exempt.  Since  writing  the  above, 
I  have  seen  a  provincial  paper  from  North  Wilts,  which  confirms 
very  strongly  the  views  I  have  expressed ;  but  it  puts  the  case 
of  a  farmer's  rates  at  nearly  double  what  I  have  done — vis., 
at  4s.,  instead  of  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  I  will  read  what  is  said. 
After  quoting  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, "  That  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Realm  do  contribute  to  the  rate  according  to  their 
ability"  it  proceeds  to  say :  "So  much  for  the  nature  and 
character  of  poor  and  local  rates.  We  now  turn  to  the  plan 
of  assessment,  a  subject  which  we  hope  presently  to  show 
affects  all  classes  of  ratepayers.  With  little  variation  the 
mode  of  assessment  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
is  adopted  at  the  present  time,  an  adherence  to  tradition  and 
the  custom  of  the  past  which  testifies  to  the  conservative 
character  of  the  English  people.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
there  was  nothing  to  tax  but  land  and  houses ;  in  the  present 
day,  however,  the  area  of  taxation  should  not  be  confined  to 
such  prescribed  limits.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  England,  and  besides  the 
wonderful  development  of  real  property,  personalty  has  accu- 
mulated to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  hundred  millions,  not  one 
penny  of  which  is  assessed  to  poor  and  local  rates,  only  one 
hundred  millions  of  real  property  being  so  assessed.  The  per- 
sonal property  consists  of  Consols,  shares  in  mines,  railways 
ships,  manufactories,  and  other  commercial  enterprises.  This 
is  a  class  of  wealth  which  is  continually  accumulating,  and  is, 
assessable  only  to  income-tax,  escaping,  however,  all  poor  and 
local  rates.  Let  us  give  one  or  two  illustrations  by  way  of 
example.  A  farmer  occupies,  say,  one  thousand  acres  in  a 
parish,  which  we  will  assume  are  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  at 
an  average  of  40s.  per  acre.    Presuming  the  poor  and  high- 


way rates  to  amount  to  4  s.  in  the  pound  per  annum- indta 
is  a  low  estimate— he  will  pay  £200  per  year  on  that  one  nit 
alone,  in  addition  to  income-tax.  In  the  same  pariah  resides 
a  man  whose  property  is  in  the  funds,  or  some  commercial  e* 
dertaking.  Now,  a  capital  house  and  grounds  can  be  obtained 
in  the  country  for  £100,  and  the  owner  of  thousands  of  ponds 
of  funded  property  would  disburse  only  £20  in  poor  rib 
paying,  of  course,  income  and  assessed  taxes  ia  proportion  to 
his  liability  under  those  heads.  Look  at  the  injustice  of  tail 
course.  The  duty  of  maintaining  the  poor  devoires  is  aach 
upon  the  holder  of  funded  property  as  the  farmer ;  the  best • 
fits  of  good  roads,  police  establishments,  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, refuges  for  the  poor,  places  of  confinement  for  criminals, 
are  shared  alike  by  both  men,  yet  the  richest  man  of  the  tvo 
pays  just  one-tenth  of  the  amount  disbursed  for  those  par- 
poses  by  his  neighbour.  Further,  unpropitious  weather,  de- 
ficient crops,  cattle  murrain,  or  other  contingencies  inesdent  to 
forming,  may  materially  affect  the  income  of  the  farmer,  while 
the  owner  of  Consols  or  shares  in  established  undertakings  b 
free  from  such  risks.  There  is  yet  another  aspect  fans  which 
we  may  view  the  injustice  of  this  mode  of  assessment.  A 
farmer  may  have  money  in  Consols,  but,  anxious  to  derriost 
the  resources  of  his  land,  and  thus  add  to  the  national  pro- 
perty, he  draws,  say,  £1,000  from  the  funds,  and  risks  it  a 
manure  and  form  buildings.  While  in  the  funds  he  only  paid 
income-tax,  he  increases  the  value  of  his  form,  and  hat  to  jht 
income-tax,  and  poor  rates  to  the  amount  of  4s.  in  the  pound 
additional.  Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  applies  to  the 
local  taxation  of  towns.  Traders  and  manufoctureri  ire  M 
to  the  maximum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  sanitary  im- 
provements, the  formation  of  streets,  the  proriskmi  of  lights* 
and  other  appliances  for  social  comfort  and  happiness, 
while  owners  of  wealth  arising  from  personal  property 
pay  only  on  the  assessments  of  their  private  dwellings, 
which  are  rarely  rated  beyond  £100  or  £200  per  year. 
The  above  remarks  have  foirly  described  the  rise  and  progress 
of  local  rating,  and  the  unfair  mode  of  assessment  which  pre- 
vails consequent  upon  the  great  alterations  in  the  natan  of 
property  caused  by  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  The  remedy  which  we  suggest  is  that  personal  wealth 
shall  be  liable  to  local  rates,  in  the  same  proportion  asreal 
property.  There  is  really  no  hardship  in  this,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  men  of  eminence  recognising  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  hare  been  dis- 
cussing the  question,  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  a  Wiltshire 
member,  has  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  ©f  h» 
intention  on  au  early  day  to  move  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  local  charges  on  real  property  had  been 
of  late  years,  and  still  were,  gradually  increasing,  it  was 
neither  just  nor  politic  that  those  burdens  should  be  levied 
exclusively  from  that  description  of  property.  We  may,  to • 
fore,  shortly  expect  to  see  the  matter  brought  before  Faria- 
ment ;  and  though  it  is  hardly  likely  any  definite  com*  will 
be  adopted  by  an  expiring  Parliament,  the  question  wiDbepst 
in  train  for  the  consideration  of  the  constituencies  who  viu 
have  to  elect  a  new  House  early  next  year.  In  the  ereat  of 
personal  and  real  property  being  equitably  assessed,  it "  <*' 
ciliated  that  an  average  annual  rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound  wl 
be  sufficient  for  all  poor-rate  purposes.  Of  course,  just a* 
rates  are  higher  in  some  parishes  now  than  others,  so  u° 
there  would  be  some  parishes  assessed  above  and  others  fc»* 
the  average ;  but  that  could  easily  be  remedied  by  theadopow 
of  the  principle  of  county  rating,  to  be  succeeded,  if  deen« 
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desirable,  by  a  national  assessment.  Then  would,  of  course, 
be  a  corresponding  relief  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation. 
These  reforms,  if  adopted— -and  we  believe  public  opinion  will 
insist  upon  a  change— will  take  a  great  burden  from  off  the 
trading  and  industrial  classes ;  a  more  liberal  treatment  can 
be  pursued  towards  the  poor,  for  a  penny  rate  would  do  much, 
while  sanitary  reforms,  supplying  towns  with  water,  providing 
recreation-grounds  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  many 
other  social  benefits  will  be  secured  at  a  moderate  outlay.  It 
certainly  seems  unjust,  when  we  consider  that  the  poor  are 
maintained  and  public  improvements  effected  at  the  cost  of 
the  occupier,  while  the  owner  escapes.  The  wonder  is,  now 
that  the  evil  has  been  folly  grasped,  that  men  bore  such 
hardens  for  so  long  a  time.  In  the  metropolis  the  injustice  is 
even  greater  than  in  the  country.  '  Landowners  of  fabulous 
wealth,1  says  the  Saturday  Review,  « who  own  the  freehold  of 
huge  tracts  of  London—property  so  valuable  that  it  almost 
defies  calculation— pay  nothing  at  all ;  while  the  occupier  of 
the  poorest  hovel  in  Bethnal  Green  has  to  scrape  together,  oat 
of  his  weekly  earnings,  the  most  disproportionate  assessment 
to  the  cost  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  or  the  approaches  to 
Covent  Garden.'  The  case  is  stated  in  these  few  lines  with 
remarkable  force,  and  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
estimate  of  how  unfairly  local  taxation  has  been  levied 
in  the  past."  I  must  say  that  I  cordially  concur  in  the 
general  view  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  above.  The 
only  argument  I  have  ever  heard  used  against  the 
proposed  remedy  is  that  a  local  waste  of  money  would  ensue  if 
the  expenses  were  paid  by  public  money  instead  of  by  a  local 
rate.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case.  I  should 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
manage  the  local  expenditure.  All  local  accounts  again  might 
be  subjected  to  an  audit  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  as- 
sisted by  the  County  Financial  Boards,  such  as  it  has  been 
lately  proposed  to  establish.  These  again  might  be  controlled 
by  an  efficient  Government  supervision,  the 'grant  to  any 
county,  or  to  any  district  uniou,  being  limited  to  a  certain 
sum,  say,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  expenditure  taken  for  au  aver- 
age of  the  last  three  years ;  and  any  excess  beyond  suoh  sum 
so  granted  to  be  borne  by  a  rate  on  such  district  union,  or  by 
the  county ;  but  all  these  are  matters  of  detail,  and  all  such, 
including  the  alterations  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  in- 
come-tax under  the'different  schedules,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
income-tax  to  take  in  incomes  below  the  present  standard— all 
might  be  left  to  a  (air  adjustment  if  once  the  principle  is  con- 
ceded of  remedying  the  present  most  unjust  system.  But  one 
result  would  certainly  ensue  from  the  local  rates  being  paid 
from  income-tax,  and  that  is  a  more  efficient  and  responsible 
supervision  by  a  Government  department  over  a  very  large 
amount  of  annual  income,  amounting  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1866,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £9,573,722,  which  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
imperial  revenue  of  the  country;  and  under  the  present  system 
that  vast  sum  is  raised  and  administered  by  no  higher  autho- 
rity than  the  parish  vestries.  That  is  a  statement  taken  from 
Mr.  Startups  paper.  I  am,  however,  sure  that  much  benefit 
would  arise  from  more  responsible,  and  a  more  efficient,  as 
well  as  a  more  liberal  administration  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  It  is  especially  notorious  that  the  very  inadequate 
salary  paid  to  the  medical  officers  of  Unions  makes  it  difficult 
to  obtain  properly-qualified  gentlemen  to  fill  such  situations,  and 
still  mora  difficult  for  the  medical  men,  who  are  appointed  to 
perform  their  onerous  duties  in  an  efficient  manner,  including 


the  provision  of  medicines  for  the  poor*  I  am  sure  that  a 
more  liberal  system  of  treatment  for  the  sick  poor  would  be 
not  only  more  humane,  but  also  in  the  long  run  more  econo- 
mical to  the  country.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  wearied 
you  by  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  grown, longer  much, 
I  assure  you,  than  I  originally  intended  j  but  the  subject  is 
one  of  such  vital  and  daily  increasing  importance,  that  I  could 
not  neglect  the  various  statements  and  figures  I  have  brought 
to  your  notice,  without  doing  an  injustice  to  the  cause  I  was 
called  upon  to  advocate  here.  I  have  shown — at  least  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so— the  origin  and  date  of  the  existing 
Poor-law,  the  declared  object  of  which  was,  that  every- 
one should  contribute  according  to  his  ability,  %.  e.t 
the  ability  of  all  real  property.  I  have  shown  that 
real  property,  as  land  is  called,  was  then  almost  the 
only  class  of  property  available  for  being  made  liable 
by  enactment  to  maintain  the  poor  of  the  nation. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  snch  an  injustice  should  be  per- 
petuated by  the  Legislature,  and  patiently  endured  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  when,  nearly  three  centuries 
later,  a  mass  of  funded  and  other  invested  property  has  been 
gradually  accumulated,  which  wealth  pays  nothing  towards  the 
poor  of  the  country,  although  it  exceeds  very  considerably  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  which  alone  is  rated  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  I  have  shown  what  I  think  would  prove  a  remedy, 
and,  I  will  add,  an  equitable  remedy,  for  this  great  and  pal- 
pable wrong ;  and  I  have  shown  also  how  this  remedy  should 
be  brought  about  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  class  to  which 
my  audience  belongs.  I  have  also  shown  how  the  interests  of 
that  class  would  be  affected  in  a  pecuniary  manner  by  the 
remedy  I  have  suggested.  I  could  have  enlarged  much  mor|e 
on  this  subject,  which  opens  out  such  a  wide  and  fertile  field 
of  arguments  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  system.  But  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  time ;  and  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
hope  you  and  your  friends  in  the  various  counties  will  not  let 
this  important  matter  drop.  To  your  hands  and  to  theirs,  1 
now  commit  it ;  and  I  only  regret  that  the  rules  of  this  Club 
preclude  me  from  asking  you  to  pass  a  formal  resolution  on 
the  subject,  because  it  is  only  by  such  legitimate  action,  fol- 
lowing upon  discussion,  that  the  great  end  can  ever  be  attained 
of  reforming  great  evils  which  have  existed  for  centuries, 
(cheers). 

Immediately  after  Sir  George  Jenkinsou  had  concluded,  Mr 
James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  suggested  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
members  from  leaving  the  room  to  obtain  information  re- 
specting the  statement  of  the  Prime  Ttfit^ffcr  m  the  House  of 
Commons  that  evening  concerning  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  the  Chairman  should  read  a  brief  summary 
report  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  remarks  which  was  pub- 
lished in  an  evening  paper.  After  some  objection,  on  the 
ground  of  the  irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding,  the  Chairman 
complied  with  the  request. 

Mr.  J.  Trajsk  (Highleage,  Yeovil),  having  then  risen  to 
commence  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  club  were  much  indebted  to  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinsou for  having  brought  the  question  forward,  especially 
as  it  was  a  question  which  before  any  legislation  could  take 
place  upon  it  must  be  a  great  deal  more  ventilated  than  it  had 
been  hitherto.  Sir  George  started  with  a  fallacious  assertion 
—namely,  that  according  to  the  43rd  Elizabeth  every  indi- 
vidual was  to  be  rated  according  to  his  ability.  He 
held    in    his    hand    the    exact    words    of   that    statute, 
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and  he  found  that  the  ability  of  the  individual  was 
not  mentioned  at  all.  What  was  mentioned  was  the  ability 
of  the  parish,  or  of  the  property  of  the  parish.  If  it  wonld 
not  ocecopy  too  mnch  time,  he  would  read  the  very  words  of 
the  Act  as  eited  by  Lord  Fortman  in  a  recent  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jnry  in  Dorsetshire.  They  were  as  follows :  u  And 
also  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every  in- 
habitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occu- 
pier of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propriations 
of  tithes,  coal-mines,  or  saleable  underwoods,  in  the 
said  parish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as 
they  shall  think  fit.  .  .  •  And  also  competent  sums  of 
money  for  and  towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  im- 
potent, old,  blind,  and  such  others  among  them,  being  poor, 
and  not  able  to  work,  and  also  for  the  putting  out  of  such 
children  to  be  apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  same 
parish,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  same  paiish." 
Commenting  on  this,  Lord  Fortman  said:  "Thus  it  was 
not  the  ability  of  the  inhabitant,  not  of  the  man,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  same  parish."  The  43rd  of  Elisabeth 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  litigation.  It  was  still  in 
force,  all  assessments  being  made  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  if 
gentlemen  wanted  to  go  back  to  it,  they  should  make  an  as- 
sessment according  to  their  interpretation  of  that  act,  and  carry 
it  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  approval.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  adopted  by  the  Judges  was,  Lord  Fortman  said, 
u  that  all  assessable  property  must  be  locally  situated  within  the 
same  parish ;  that  it  must  be  visible ;  that  it  must  be  productive." 
Before  admitting  for  a  moment  the  principle  of  rating  invisible 
property— the  principle  of  rating  what  a  man  had  earned  in 
trade  or  commerce  -let  them  consider  whether  that  was  prac- 
ticable. He  did  not  believe  it  was.  Living,  as  he  did,  in  a 
parish  where  the  rates  had  been  doubled  within  the  last  few 
years,  he  would  of  course  be  glad  to  obtain  some  relief;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  how  he  was  to  do  so  through  the  oouree 
proposed  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson.  In  the  first  place  he  did 
not  know  that  Sir  George  could  give  them  any  authority,  but 
at  all  events  he  had  not  given  any,  in  favour  of  the  principle 
that  land  should  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
poor.  The  rates  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  always 
been  looked  upon  equitably  in  the  same  light  as  tithes.  He 
might  here  quote  words  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  writers  on  that  subject.  He  meant  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Hill  (laughter,  Oh !  oh  1  and  Hear,  hear).  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  Mr.  Mill  was  not  an  authority  in  the  eyea  of 
the  remnant  of  Protectionists  that  still  existed  (laughter) ; 
but  nevertheless  he  was  an  authority,  and  a  very  great  one. 
(Mr.  J.  Howard  s  m  With  the  English  nation.")  In  an  article 
on  exceptions  to  equality  of  taxation,  Mr.  Mill  said :  *  Sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  kind  of  income  which  constantly  tends  to 
increase,  without  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
owners ;  those  owners  constituting  a  class  in  the  community 
whom  the  natural  course  of  things  progressively  enriches,  con- 
sistently with  complete  passiveness  on  their  part.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  pri- 
vate property  is  grounded  if  the  state  should  appropriate  this 
increase  of  wealth,  or  part  of  it,  as  it  arrives.  This  would  not 
properly  be  taking  anything  from  anybody;  it  would  be 
merely  applying  an  accession  of  wealth,  created  by  circum- 
stances, to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be- 
come an  unearned  appendage  to  the  riches  of  a  particular 
class.  Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with  rent.  The  ordinary 
progress  of  a  society  which  increases  in  wealth  is  at  all  times 
tending  to  augment  the  incomes  of  landlords — to  give  them 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  independently  of  any  trouble  or  outlay  in- 


curred by  themselves.  They  grow  richer,  as  It  were,  in  their 
sleep,  without  working,  risking,  or  economising.  What  claim 
have  they,  on  the  general  principle  of  social  justice,  to  this 
accession  of  riches?  In  what  would  they  ham  been  wronged 
if  society  had,  from  the  beginning,  reserved  the  right  of  taring 
the  spontaneous  increase  of  rent  to  the  highest  smomt  re- 
quired rjy  financial  exigencies  P"  New  he  (Mr.  J.  Trask)  would 
ask  whether  the  value  of  the  land  of  this  country  had  not  been 
greatiy  increased  by  ttethrivugoftr^  Tee 

prosperity  of  agriculture  depended,  he  maintained,  on  tfas 
prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce.  Trade  and  commerce  in- 
creased the  receipts  of  the  working-classes,  and  thus  led  to 
increased  consumption.  There  was  one  farther  extract  which 
he  would  read.  Landlords  often  said  that  they  paid  the  istei, 
and  occupiers  as  often  said  that  they  paid  them ;  but  he  (Mr. 
J.  Trask)  maintained  that  neither  paid  them  (laughter).  He 
had  given  his  authority,  and  he  should  be  happy  if  some  gen- 
tleman would  give  a  better.  Mr.  Mill  put  local  taxes  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  land-tax,  and  said :  "  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legitimacy  of  making  the 
State  a  sharer  in  all  future  increase  of  rent  from  natural 
causes,  the  existing  land-tax  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax, 
but  as  a  rent-charge  in  favour  of  the  public—a  portion  of  the 
rent  reserved  from  the  beginning  by  the  State,  which  has 
never  belonged  to  or  formed  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be  counted  to  them 
as  part  of  their  taxation,  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  their  fur 
share  of  every  other  tax.  As  well  might  the  tithe  he  regarded 
as  a  tax  on  the  landlords.  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,'*  he 
says  further  on,  "is  not  taxation,  but  a  rent-charge,  and  is  at 
if  the  State  had  retained,  not  a  portion  of  the  rent, bate 
portion  of  the  land.  It  is  no  more  a  burthen  on  the  landlord 
than  the  share  of  one  joint-tenant  is  a  burthen  on  the  other. 
The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  compensation  for  it,  nor  have 
they  any  claim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  as  part  of  their  taxes. 
Its  continuance  on  the  existing  footing  is  no  infringement  of 
the  principle  of  equal  taxation."  In  a  foot-note  Mr.  Mill 
says:  "  The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to  those  local  taxes 
of  the  peculiar  pressure  of  which  on  landed  property  so  math 
has  been  said  by  the  remnant  of  the  Protectionists"  (laughter). 
The  remnant  of  the  Protectionists  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
had  been  agitating  this  question,  but  the  owners  of  mud  gene- 
rally kept  aloof  from  the  movement,  being  perfectrj  aware  that 
the  object  was  impracticable.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  said  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  income  of  the  country  contributed 
to  the  poor-rate  (A  Voice:  " One-third").  One-third 
according  to  the  income-tax  valuation,  but 
as  regarded  the  income  of  the  whole  nation.  The  i 
in  Somerset  was  a  movement  for  rating  the  entire  income,  peer 
or  peasant  being  treated  alike.  One-sixth  of  the  entire  in- 
come was  about  £118,000,000.  Sir  George  said  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  that  a  tax  of  4d*  in  the  pound  would 
produce  what  was  required  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  local  tax- 
ation. Was  it  possible  to  raise  rates  for  local  purposes  from 
the  wages  of  labourers  which  amounted  to  about  a  half  tee 
whole  income  of  the  country  P  As  a  farmer  and  an  employer 
of  labour,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  his  labourers^  wages 
were  rated,  practically  the  amount  levied  would  come  out  of  bis 
own  pocket.  Sir  George  remarked  that  railways  were  net 
rated. 

Sir  G.  Jeotunsok  said  he  must  protest  against  the  constant 
personal  allusions  of  the  speakers.  What  he  said,  however, 
was  not  that  railways  were  not  rated,  but  that  the  Incomes  of 
the  shareholders  were  not  rated  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Trask  continued:  Railways  were  rated  hesrOr. 
For  example,  the  agricultural  value  of  the  Bristol  and  £seter 
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Una  ww  from  £20  to  £30  per  mile,  tad  thai  railway  was 
rated  at  about  £1,100  a  mile.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  profit* 
were  rated  before  a  dividend  could  reach  the  pockets  of  the 
shareholders  (Hear,  hear.)  To  rate  the  profits  as  well  would 
be  to  rate  the  same  property  twice  over ;  it  would,  in  short, 
be  a  monstrous  injustice.  Railways  were  in  the  same  position 
as  laud,  being  rated  according  to  value.  It  was  trade  and  com- 
merce, combined  with  railways,  which  had  so  greatly  increased 
the  value^of  land,  and  it  would  be  simple  confiscation  to  make 
other  kinds  of  property  bear  the  burden  which  justly  belonged 
to  real  property.  When  trade  developed  itself  agriculture  began 
to  share  the  benefit  in  its  prosperity,  and  although  it  has  been 
stated  that  all  the  burthens  were  thrown  on  the  land,  house 
property  had  so  increased  that  it  now  considerably  exceeded 
the  landed  property,  and  this  vast  increase  had  been  created, 
and  the  rates  on  it  principally  paid  from  the  profits  of 
trade.  [A  Voicx:  "How  about  mines P"]  Every  one 
admitted  that  mines  ought  to  be  rated,  and  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  committee  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  air  mode  of  rating  them; 
bat  the  case  of  mines  did  not  affect  the  general  ques- 
tion, it  had  reference  only  to  the  few  districts  in  which 
mines  existed.  The  principle  of  a  payment  into  the  na- 
tional exchequer  advocated  in  the  paper  whieh  had  been 
read  invoked  the  total  annihilation  of  local  control,  and  he 
(Mr.  J.  Trask)  would  rather  have  his  rates  doubled  than  give 
up  that  principle.  The  idea  that  the  profits  of  trade  and 
commerce  should  contribute,  and  that  farmers  as  guardians  or 
waywardens  would  be  left  to  dip  their  hand  into  the  national 
fond,  was  certainly  very  far-fetched  (laughter.)  It  was,  in 
fact,  quite  ludicrous.  Again,  acknowledging  that  they  were 
all  much  indebted  to  Sir  George  Jenkinson  for  introducing  the 
subject,  and  agreeing  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  property 
now  exempt  that  ought  to  be  rated,  he  contended  that  it  wa* 
desirable  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the  question.  What  property 
now  exempt  should  be  added  to  the  poor  rate  assessment  P 

The  Bev.  Gioegi  Dams  (Hall-place,  Romsey)  aaidi 
According  to  the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  we  might,  with  respect  to  the  present  meeting,  quote 
the  words  of  the  Saturday  Betriew  on  the  Irish  Church,  when 
it  said  there  was  a  kind  of  see-saw  arrangement  in  the  organ, 
by  whieh  it  played  now  the  Old  and  now  the  New  Hundredth 
(ianghter).  Let  them  not  forget,  however,  that  although  at 
their  club  meetings  they  spoke  as  farmers  one  to  another,  they 
also  spoke  in  days  when  the  press  took  up  everything  they 
said ;  and  they  were  therefore,  in  that  light,  speaking  beyond 
themselves  to  the  world.  [A  Yoicbi  "Speak  up."]  When 
gentlemen  said, u  Speak  up,"  he  was  reminded  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  would  make  a  man  "speak  up" 
like  a  fanner's  dinner,  as  he  well  recollected,  from  the  speci- 
men, they  once  gave  him  (laughter).  However,  he  did  not 
think  any  question  could  come  before  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  people  of  England  greater  in  itself  than  that  which 
had  mow  been  introduced  to  their  attention  ;  because,  inasmuch 
ae  the  pocket  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  Englishman,  and 
the  Englishman  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  world,  they  had 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  world  to  speak  of.  Although  the 
proposition  brought  before  the  Club  might  be  said  by  people 
unaccustomed  to  changes  to  be  something  new,  yet,  when  we 
saw  the  Irish  Church  abolished  in  an  hour,  we  should  not  be 
startled  at  a  thing  simply  because  it  was  new  (laughter,  and 
"  Question").  As  a  member  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  he  ven- 
tured to  record  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Sir  George  Jenkin- 
son's  proposition,  which  would,  although  new,  ripen  very 
rapidly.  It  was  a  question  that  concerned  all  of  them.  If 
they  took  the  smallest  concern,  the  principle  would' be  found 


equally  to  apply*  It  had  been  said  that  land  was  the  great 
and  secure  basis  upon  which  everything  was  ultimately  placed ; 
and  the  other  day  he  happened  to  look  over  (lifers  books  in 
his  library,  and  took  the  liberty  of  marking  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages, which  he  would  read.  For  instance,  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  Ids  Handy  Book  on  Property-Law,  says  %  "  By  buying  up  the 
land-tax  on  your  property,  you  would  simply  assist  the  Go- 
vernment in  imposing  a  new  tax  on  the  land,  which  they  will 
no  doubt  do  as  soon  as  the  land-tax  is  generally  redeemed.'' 
The  next  book  he  happened  to  take  up  was  of  another  kind— 
it  was  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church ;  and  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  times  before  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  said, 
"  The  full  predial  tithe  was  intended.  The  smaller  tithes  were 
at  first  voluntary  oblations ;  and  the  whole  was  received  into 
a  common  fund,  for  the  fourfold  purpose  of  supporting  the 
clergy,  repairing  the  church,  relieving  the  poor,  and  enter- 
taining the  pilgrim  and  the  stranger."  Now,  that  related  to 
a  very  remote  period— to  about  700  years  after  Christ;  and 
what  it  practically  said  was,  that  tithes  were  granted  for  the 
fourfold  purpose  of  supporting  the  clergy,  repairing  the  church 
fabric,  relieving  the  poor,  and  educating  the  people  (Hear, 
hear).  Therefore,  supposing  that  our  tithes  were  fair— and 
the  Commutation  of  the  Tithe  Act  was  the  greatest  measure 
ever  passed  ("  No,  non>— at  any  rate,  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  ever  induced  them  as  formers  to  lay  out  oilcake  on  their 
sheep  j  for  most  of  them,  he  fancied,  would  rather  have  sold 
the  sheep  without  their  oilcake  in  them  if  possible  (laughter). 
He  would  maintain  that  those  who  had  advocated  the  dis- 
franchisement and  dis*estebUshment  of  the  Irish  Church  could 
never  yet  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
for  which  tithes  were  formed,  or  what  was  their  full  purport 
and  intention  when  they  were  granted  (Hear,  hear).  He  had 
just  mad,  from  the  hiajorian's  own  words,  the  fourfold  purpose 
for  which  they  were  granted ;  and  if  we  looked  into  the  entire 
historical  question,  who  should  my  that  when  the  tithes  be- 
longed to  the  fioman  Catholics  they  did  not,  by  their  almon- 
ries and  monasteries,  relieve  the  poor  and  sickP  And  what- 
soever education  there  was  in  that  dark  age,  did  they  not  find 
it?  Therefore,  when  we  came  to  look  upon  the  burdens  put 
npon  land  now,  did  we  look  at  the  real  import  of  those  bur- 
dens when  they  warn  imposed,  and  did  we  spend  the  money  as 
it  was  collected  under  the  old  law?  The  question  before  the  Club 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  age;  and  if  we  could 
only  get  an  income-tax  made  the  basis  of  all  assessments  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  at  large.  He  himself 
saw  no  reason  why  them  should  not  be  a  most  rigid  scrutiny 
into  the  income  of  everyone ;  and  then,  by  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, we  should  have  one  great  tax  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
should,  byand-bye,  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  bis  work  of  making  a  penny  per  million  the  basis  of  every- 
thing. As  farmers,  they  asked  for  no  immunity  and  ex- 
ception, and  for  no  peculiar  privileges  as  agriculturists  (Hear 
hear).  They  only  asked  that  they  might  be  assessed  as  other 
people  were,  and  that  other  people  might  be  assessed  as  they 
were.  They  came  to  ask  for  what  they  asked  with  respect  to 
the  redemption  of  the  malt-tax.  They  did  not  perhaps  believe 
in  free-trade,  but  they  had  to  live  under  it  (laughter) ;  and 
when  everything  else  was  brought  into  the  country  free,  let 
them  do  the  same  for  their  own  barley  as  they  did  for  their  own 
wheat ;  and  in  them  days,  when  we  were  told  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  nation  was  in  mvour  of  everybody  recording  his  opinion 
through  an  extended  franchise,  it  could  not  be  that  they  as 
farmers  should  be  prevented  from  making  their  voice  heard 
upon  their  own  enactments,  and  in  respect  to  matters  that  so 
closely  affected  them,  who,  he  might  my  in  conclusion,  were 
most  loyal  to  their  sovereign  and  the  country,  and  who  were 
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anxious   to  rapport  everything  that  was   legal  and  right 
(cheers). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (Baydon,  Hnngerford)  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  his  brother  farmers  would 
fancy  that  the  paper  read  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson  was  a 
capital  paper  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest.  As  re- 
garded the  remark  that  had  been  made  about  Sir  George  going 
a  good  deal  into  details,  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  that,  because  they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  his 
statistics  were  correct.  He  for  one  should  assume  that  they 
were  so,  and  would  pass  on  to  make  one  or  two  general  re- 
marks. The  expression  "  landed  interest"  was  very  commonly 
used,  and  what  he  wished  to  say  was  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
Legislature  never  intended  that  the  real  property  of  this  king- 
dom alone  should  be  subjected  to  the  burdens  that  were  im- 
posed. Let  them  assume  if  they  like  that  it  was,  as  one 
speaker  had  pointed  out,  not  the  capability  or  ability  of  the 
individual, but  of  the  population,  that  was  to  pay;  the  parish 
was  formed  of  individuals,  and  the  result  was  therefore  the 
same.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  mentioned  a  vast  number  of 
interests  in  this  kingdom  that  were  exempted,  but  there  was 
one  which  he  did  not  much  refer  to,  namely  the  shipping  in- 
terest. What  parish  could  we  assess  to  the  shipping  interest  P 
(Hear,  hear).  It  was  an  interest  that  belonged  to  no  parish  : 
it  existed  on  the  broad  seas,  and  yet  it  was  a  vast  property, 
earning  a  vast  income,  which  certainly  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  country.  That  was  an 
interest,  therefore,  that  could  not  be  locally  assessed,  and  it 
must  be  assessed  in  a  general  rate  upon  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  remembered  asking  their  excellent  friend  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead 
about  twelre  months  ago  whether  he  was  aware  there  was  a 
bill  annually  brought  forward  in  the  English  Parliament  to 
exempt  personal  property  from  the  liabilities  of  the  43rd  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  said  he  was.  That  was  positively  a 
most  astounding  fact  very  little  known.  Why,  the  law  at  this 
present  day  said  that  all  property  shall  maintain  the  poor — 
all  property  (Hear,  hear).  He  suggested  to  Mr.  Bead  that 
if  about  50  or  60  county  members  could  be  induced  to  stay  be- 
hind at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  what  was  called  "  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents'*  took  place  (laughter),  and  when 
about  60  bills  were  brought  up,  read,  and  passed  into  law, 
some  good  might  be  done.  Amongst  these  bills  was  this  one 
for  exempting  personal  property  from  liability  to  maintain  the 
poor;  and  if  these  50  or  60  county  members  would  only  stop 
and  move  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  for  a  year  at  any  rate  personal  property 
would  have  to  take  its  share  in  maintaining  the  poor  (Hear, 
hear).  If  that  were  so,  there  was  nothing  unjust :  it  was  but 
a  bare  act  of  justice.  Their  worthy  friend  Mr.  Howard,  pre- 
sent, would  perhaps  excuse  him  for  bringing  him  upon  the 
carpet  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  he  should  not  have  done 
so  but  that  it  was  a  very  strong  case  in  point  (Hear,  hear). 
If  they  went  down  to  Bedford  they  would  fiud  that  the  Messrs. 
Howard  had  there  first-class  iron-works  and  an  establishment  for 
agricultural  implements.  What  was  the  consequence  P  He 
invited  anyone  to  look  at  the  property  and  admire  it.  That 
property  was  certainly  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  but  to  what 
amount  P  To  the  amount  of  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  the 
building  standing  upon  it.  The  real  property  only  of  that 
establishment  was  rated.  Their  friends  the  Howards  were 
farmers  also  in  Bedford ;  but  if  we  took  them  in  their  (arm  we 
should  find  that  not  only  was  their  property  rated,  but  their 
mode  of  income.  In  that  case  it  was  the  land 
itself  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  business,  and 
it  was  assessed  to  an  amount  very  far  superior  to 
the  iron  works.    He    begged    pardon    for    mentioning 


this ;  but  again  said  he  could  not  resist  it,  because  it  wis  id 
strong  an  example ;  and  he  would  add  the  remark  that  no 
doubt  where  the  Messrs.  Howard  could  calculate  the  profits 
of  their  farm  by  tens,  they  could  calculate  the  profits  of  their 
iron-works  by  hundreds  (cheers).  He  appealed  to  his  friend 
near  him  (Mr.  Trash),  who  had  made  so  strong  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  this  kind  of  property,  whether 
these  iron-works,  which  were  an  undoubted  credit  to  the  ea- 
tire  agricultural  interest  (Hear,  bear),  ought  to  be  free  from 
local  taxation.  Then  there  was  Mr.  CrosskiU  too,  who  was 
present.  He  had  some  iron-works;  and  he  asked  him  the 
question  pointedly,  whether  for  the  business,  exclusive  of  the 
building  that  the  works  were  carried  on  in,  he  paid  a  siagle 
sixpence  for  local  taxation  P  He  did  not  Then  then  was 
another  point.  The  improvement  of  land  had  been  spoken  of, 
and  it  had  been  said  that  the  tenant-farmer  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  because  it  was  the  landlord's  question.  Granted 
that  the  landlord  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  that  he 
took  np  from  the  Government  a  certain  sum  to  improve  his 
estate :  he  paid  four  per  cent,  interest  to  the  Government  for 
it,  and  he  improved  his  estate.  Now,  if  a  valuer  went  over 
and  valued  the  property,  he  would  make  an  assessment  ac- 
cordingly. The  landlord  would  have  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  estate  upon  money  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
Government  at  four  per  cent.  Could  that  be  a  fair  thing? 
(Hear,  hear).  That  was  private  property,  which  would  pay 
no  local  taxation  whatever,  except  in  connection  with  the  land 
upon  which  it  was  expended.  Let  him  now  bring  himself 
forward  as  an  illustration.  In  the  county  of  Berks  he  occu- 
pied a  few  acres  of  land,  and  in  the  county  of  Wilts  in  the 
next  parish  he  was  an  owner  and  occupier  also.  His  position 
was  this :  he  had  had  to  assist  in  building  two  new  gaols— 
one  at  Beading,  the  other  at  Devizes ;  he  had  had  to  assist  by 
something  considerable  in  the  building  of  two  workhooaes— 
one  at  Lambourne,  the  other  at  Hnngerford ;  he  had  had  to 
contribute  to  two  lunatic  asylums— one  at  Iattlemore,  Oxford, 
and  the  other  in  Wiltshire ;  he  had  had  to  contribute  to  two 
sets  of  militia  stores.  Now,  would  anyone  tell  him  why  Her 
Majesty's  militiamen  should  be  sent  down  into  the  different 
counties,  located  there,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
occupiers  of  real  property  P  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  a  shameful 
thing,  and  the  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr.  Trask)  could  really 
know  nothing  about  the  matter;  it  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
monstrosity  that  could  really  be  no  longer  justified  (Hear, 
hear).  Then  the  police  were  supported  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  came  to  the  local  authorities  for  their  maintenance. 
Wiltshire  paid  from  £11,000  to  £1S,000  a  year  for  the  police. 
And  now  we  were  threatened  with  a  turnpike  and  educational 
rate  (laughter,  and  Hear,  hear).  He  could  mention  the  case 
of  Mr.  Morrison,  the  great  linendraper  in  London.  He  made 
millions  of  money,  and  went  down  to  Basledon,  in  Berkshire, 
and  bought  an  estate,  and  then  he  became  a  local  taxpayer ; 
but  he  was  not  a  local  taxpayer  while  he  wasm&kine:  his 
millions  of  money  in  London.  Was  there  anything  fair,  any- 
thing British  about  this  P  He  stood  in  that  meeting  as  an 
Englishman,  and  protested  against  it  They  talked  about  free 
trade ;  let  us  have  it  then  (laughter).  The  class  of  formers 
were  said  to  be  men  who  grumbled  and  paid.  True,  they  had 
done  both — they  had  paid,  but  they  had  had  cause  to  grumble ; 
do  away  with  the  cause  and  they  would  grumble  no  longer 
(cheers). 

Mr.  J.  Trask  (Northington  Down,  Alreaford)  said  he 
should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  other  forms  of  property 
that  ought  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
Timber  was  exempt  from  rating  where  the  stools  did  not  rot. 
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fcaine  was  not  rated— (A  Voici :  It  can  be,  though).  These 
were  things,  at  any  rate,  which  might  have  been  mentioned 
amongst  the  others.  He  should  have  preferred  Sir  George 
Jenkinson,  instead  of  using  the  word  "  personal  property," 
calling  it  "capitalized  wealthy"  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Personal  property  might  include  anything— a  man's  watch,  or 
anything  else  he  had. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  :  Yes ;  but  it  is  a  legalized  term. 

Mr.  Trash  nid  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  it  was  a  term  that 
could  not  be  very  well  got  at.  When  a  man's  wealth  was 
turned  into  capital  which  made  labour,  then  we  might  rate  it. 
He  must  say  he  should  be  yery  sorry  to  see  farming  stock-in- 
trade  rated.  Mr.  Mill's  ideas  had  been  referred  to,  and  it  had 
been  said  that  a  good  many  men  who  made  paupers  did  not 
help  to  keep  them.  That  was  a  point  that  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon  more  than  it  was.  He  had  nothing  more  to  aay,  but 
merely  rose  to  call  Sir  George's  attention  to  timber  and  game, 
which  were  both  great  sources  of  wealth  in  some  parts. 

A  Voice  :  And  misery,  too  (Order). 

Mr.  T.  Duckham  (Baysham  Court,  Ross)  said  he  certainly 
could  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  considering  that 
timber  and  game  were  great  sources  of  wealth  (a  laugh,  and 
Hear,  hear).  In  the  first  place,  timber  occupying  land  that 
should  produce  food  for  the  country,  tended  to  decrease  its 
natural  wealth ;  in  the  next  place,  game  destroyed  the  produce 
of  the  farmer,  and  very  materially  detracted  from  the  inmost 
riches  of  the  country ;  it  demoralized  the  people,  it  increased 
the  local  taxation,  and,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  it 
was  a  national  disgrace  (cheers).  He  was  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  be  differed  from,  bnt  he  had  long  believed 
that  the  present  system  of  the  game  laws  filled  our  gaols, 
filled  our  workhouses,  and  thereby  increased  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  our  local  taxation,  while  it  decreased  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  (cheers,  and  Question  P). 
Whether  the  meeting  disagreed  with  him  or  not,  depend  upon 
it  nine-tenths  of  the  farming  interest  throughout  the  country 
would  agree  with  him  (cheers).  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  in 
bringing  forward  this  subject,  noticed  that  considerable  public 
attention  bad  been  drawn  to  it  during  the  past  few  months. 
He  (Mr.  Duckham)  was  quite  old  enough  to  remember  that  a 
good  deal  had  been  said  of  it  for  some  20  years  past,  and  it  was  a 
subject  he  had  long  watched  with  much  interest,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  upon  it  the  more  satisfied  he  was  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  existing  system  was  not  orthodox.  He  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  was  against  the  real  principle  of  local  taxation 
that  one  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  should  be 
called  upon  to  maintain  its  poverty,  while  the  other  was  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  burden.  Sir  George  had  shown  that 
raly  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  nation  was  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  poverty,  and  that  was  a  point  he  (Mr. 
Dnckham)  had  long  felt  ought  to  be  promptly  remedied.  Mr. 
IVask,  who  seemed  to  think  that  according  to  the  4&rd  Eliza- 
leth  all  that  was  required  was  to  raise  up  the  taxation  upon 
;he  ability  of  the  parish,  and  that  that  ability  should  rest  upon 
he  occupiers  of  the  soil  and  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  houses, 
must  have  forgotten  that,  however  the  argument  might  once 
lave  answered,  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  There  were  now  so 
nany  sources  of  income  which  did  not  exist  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth— at  that  time  real  property  was  perhaps  the  principal, 
f  not  the  only  property*  known  j  but  now  we  had  a  multiplicity 
rf  sources  whence  immense  incomes  were  derived,  and  it  was 
monstrous  to  think  that  those  incomes  should  be  raised  by  the 
jrear  and  tear  of  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  industrial  por- 
ion  of  the  community,  while,  as  soon  as  they  became  incapaei- 
ated  from  answering  the  purposes  of  those  whose  wealth  had 
>een  amassed  out  of  them,  they  should  be  turned  adrift  and 


placed  upon  the  occupier  of  the  soil  for  their  maintenance. 
That  certainly  was  indefensible ;  and  he  could  not  really  think 
Mr.  Trask  was  in  earnest  when  lie  said  he  was  a  farmer 
(laughter)  and  that  the  farmer  ought  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  local  taxation.  The  same  gentleman  also  afterwards  said  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when  the  tax-collector  should 
dip  into  the  pockets  of  any  one  else  besides  the  occupiers  of 
real  property.  In  saying  that  he  showed  that  his  sympathies 
for  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  were  extremely  limited  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Trash  said  he  did  not  say  exactly  what  Mr.  Duckham 
had  represented ;  he  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  property 
not  rated  which  ought  to  be  rated,  and  the  main  point  he 
urged  was,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  asked  for  into  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Duckham  :  Mr.  Trask  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
property  exempt  from  taxation.  There  were  mines  and  woods. 
He  (Mr.  Duckham)  was  quite  aware  of  the  feet  that  mineB 
were  not  rateable  excepting  those  that  were  open  to  the  air 
of  heaven;  and  that  woods  were  not  rateable  excepting 
underwoods.  He  did  feel  most  strongly  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  persons  interested  in  the  occupation,  and  per- 
haps in  the  possession  of  real  property,  to  call  upon 
the  Legislature  to  place  an  equitable  portion  of  the  burden 
of  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  upon  other  than  real 
property  (Hear,  hear).  Let  him  now  ask  the  Club  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  their  position  as  ratepayers  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Thirty  years  ago  the  union  houses  were 
introduced,  and  the  present  Poor-law  system  established.  At 
that  time  they  knew  nothing  of  registration  fees  for  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages;  nothing  of  vaccination  fees;  nothing 
of  registration  fees  for  legislative  purposes;  nothing  of 
lunatic  asylums,  and  very  many  other  impositions  that 
had  since  fallen  with  great  rapidity  upon  owners 
of  real  property.  Nothing  was  then  known  of 
the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  and  they  knew 
nothing  then  of  making  the  police  gamekeepers  (cheers). 
They  knew  nothing  then  of  the  rivers,  and  many  other 
little  matters  that  they  were  well  acquinted  with  now. 
But  the  English  former  had  been  patted  npon  the  shoul- 
der, and  told  to  take  it  all  gently  like  a  good  fellow ;  and 
he  had  been  assured  that  the  alterations  were  very  small,  and 
simple  additions  that  would  not  affect  him  much.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  by  these  driblets  the  local  taxation  had  been 
increasing  in  such  a  manner  that  the  time  had  now  come  wben 
the  English  farmer  should  kick  over  the  traces,  and  express  his 
opinion  upon  the  enormous  impositions  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  him,  particularly  now  that  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
turnpike  roads  being  added  to  the  other  burdens.  Those  turn- 
pike roads  in  themselves  would,  beyond  any  question,  double 
the  road-rate  throughout  the  kingdom.  Then  there  was  the 
education  rate,  which  Mr.  Eraser,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  said  was  only  a  simple  proposition  to 
pay  3d.  in  the  pound  for  the  education  of  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  for  the  education  of 
thousands  of  other  children  who  would  be  included  in  the  ac- 
count, and  the  proportion  which  the  occupier  of  the  soil  paid  to 
that  of  the  manufacturer  or  artisan  was  much  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Howakd  thought  the  speaker  was  travelling  rather  into 
the  region  of  prospective  rating,  the  subject  before  the  Club 
being  rating  as  it  was  at  present. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  really  very  hard  to  know  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Duckham  begged  to  apologise  if  he  had  wandered 
away  from  the  subject,  but  his  object  had  been  to  show  that 
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them  fad  tan  each  an  aeeumulatioa  of  impositions  a  their 
rating  that  they  wen  quite  warranted  in  calling  upon  the 
i«g»brture  to  revise  the  preaent  system,  and  endeavour  to 
adopt  some  more  equitable  arrangement  for  the  future 
(cheers). 

Mr.  A.  Caoaamx  (Beverley)  laid  there  waa  one  observation 
he  wished  to  make  at  the  outset.  It  waa  an  observation  very  often 
made  after  the  reading  of  papers  at  that  dub;  but  it  had  not 
been  made  ao  often  on  that  occasion  aa  it  merited.  The  ob- 
aervation  had  reference  to  the  paper  that  opened  the  discus- 
sion (Hear,  hear) ;  and  he  eould  not  but  say  that  Sir  George 
Jenkiaaon  was  entitled  to  great  credit,  as  well  aa  thanks 
from  the  Qnb,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
subject  before  the  members.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Sir  George  read  papers  at 
the  Club;  and  they  had  both  been  marked  with  a  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  showed  in  them- 
selves that  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  upon 
them.  The  result  had  been  that  the  compositions  were  well 
worthy  of  the  Society ;  and,  as  far  aa  he  was  ooneerned  as  a 
single  member,  he  begged  to  tender  his  sineere  thanks  to  Sir 
George  for  the  able  way  in  which  the  preaent  subject  had 
been  treated.  If,  therefore,  in  the  few  remarks  he  intended 
to  make,  he  had  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
or  to  criticise  gently  one  or  two  statements,  it  would  not  be 
thought  he  intended  to  attack  the  author  personally  or  in 
any  offensive  manner  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  first  place,  it 
teemed  to  him  that  the  question  as  to  the  rating  of  iron-works, 
railways,  and  telegraphs  had  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  He 
had  understood  Sir  George  to  say  they  were  not  rated  at  all ; 
hut  he  had  since  explained  that  what  he  said  was,  that  they  were 
not  rated  according  to  the  income  they  produced,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  value,  far  below  what  they  should  have 
been,  as  compared  with  agricultural  property.  That  certainly 
was  a  mistake,  and  should  not  go  forth  uncontradicted.  As 
to  the  justice  of  dealing  with  funded  and  other  property— 
chiefly  funded  property— Sir  George  had  most  pointedly  made 
a  difference  between  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
funds  and  a  large  amount  invested  in  land  ;  and  he  said  it  was 
a  great  injustice  that  the  large  amount  invested  in  land  should 
be  charged  with  local  rates,  while  an  equal  amount  in  the 
funds  should  not  contribute  to  them.  Although  it  was  said 
there  was  an  injustice,  he  (Mr.  Crosskill)  failed  to  see  the 
slightest  argument  to  show  where  it  was ;  and  it  did  occur  to 
him  that  the  terms  on  which  the  money  was  borrowed  from 
the  landholder  and  lent  to  the  State,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  by  which  the  funds  were  created,  were,  at  least  by 
implication,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taxed  for  local  purposes. 
That  was  an  argument  against  the  question  of  rating  funded 
property ;  and  it  was  not  so  clear  a  case  as  it  appeared  at  the 
first  sight,  when  the  bare  fact  was  stated— that  land  was  rated, 
and  funds  were  not.  When  an  inquiry  took  place  before  an 
impartial  committee,  it  would  be  found  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Not  so  much  in  the  opening 
paper,  perhaps,  but  in  the  remarks  of  subsequent  speakers,  the 
present  state  of  local  rating  had  been  treated  of  as  an  oppres- 
sion of  the  landed  interest,  and  as  a  thing  which  ooght  to  be 
repealed,  because  the  landowners  were  suffering  a  great  in- 
justice. One  could,  indeed,  hardly  believe  this  to  be  the  met. 
It  required  a  little  more  evidence  to  comprehend  it,  when  one 
considered,  without  reference  to  politics,  the  general  composi- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  this  country.  When  we  re- 
member that  there  was  one  House  of  Parliament  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  landowners,  and  that  the  Lower 
House  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  persons  who  were  owners 
of  real  property  mainly  contributing  to  these  rates  being  dis- 


cussed before  the  Club,  it  could  hardly  he  believed  that  in 
all  these  years  there  had  been  such  a  great  injustice  stall  un- 
redressed, with  the  landed  interest  ao  largely  preponderated 
amongst  the  members  of  both  Houses.  He  fended  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  more  discuses^  it  would  be  discovered  that 
there  was  not  such  a  great  injustice  after  all,  else  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  omnipotent^  would,  depend  upon  it,  long  ago 
have  relieved  themselves  from  evils  of  which  they  were  the 
chief  sufferers  (laughter  and  cheers.)  Thin  matter  was  vary 
properly  brought  before  the  Farmere'  Club,  but  ho  very  nam 
doubted  whether  it  waa  so  much  a  farmer's  question  as  had 
been  made  out,  for  if  the  rates  were  all  removed  to-morrov, 
would  not  the  rents  he  proportionately  increased?  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  just  put  it  to  the  former's  present  whether  is 
was  not  a  question  for  the  owners  rather  than  the  occupiers 
of  the  land,  because  if  the  rates  were  shifted  off  the  latter 
they  would  not  get  land  any  cheaper  P  The  remedy  proposed 
in  the  paper  was  a  sweeping  one.  The  repeal  of  local  taxa- 
tion bodily  was  a  very  sweeping  thing  indeed.  It  certaiaiy 
did  show  the  march  of  advancement,  and  that  we  were  all 
going  on  at  a  rapid  speed  (laughter.)  When  a  gentlemanlike 
Sir  George  Jenkinson  proposed  total  repeal,  the  proposal  had 
a  very  strange  sound  (laughter.)  But  practically  there  ins 
more  than  one  objection  to  paying  off  the  local  rates  cut  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  and  increasing  that  by 
doubling  the  income-tax  or  «*Mi-»g  either  sixpence  or  four- 
pence  in  the  pound.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  amotat 
of  local  rates  at  present  might  perhaps  be  covered  by  6d.in 
the  pound  income-tax,  it  must  occur  to  all  that  if  they  were  once 
to  put  it  into  the  national  expenditure  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  would  be  required.  Then  as  to  the  local  control.  If  the 
whole  of  the  local  rates  were  taken  out  of  one  general  road, 
we  should  find  the  control  exercised  at  present,  either  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  or  by  the  magistrates,  a  very  compli- 
cated matter.  By  the  way,  as  to  the  estimate  formed  by  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  of  the  county  magistrates.  There  was  a 
strong  clause  in  his  paper  as  to  the  wisdom  and  industry  of 
the  local  magistracy  (laughter.)  Not  being  one  oi  them  he 
might  be  able  to  apeak  with  some  impartiality,  and  he  bibs: 
say  he  sincerely  hoped  they  deserved  the  high  eoenmendatia&s 
passed  upon  them ;  but  it  waa  a  great,  and  no  doubt  unfbrU* 
nate  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not  receive  those  commeaas- 
tions,  and  were  not  so  generally  appreciated  aa  they  assuredly 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  their  capsJUL- 
tics  (laughter.)  The  sweeping  statement  had  been  made,  too, 
that  manufactories  and  places  like  that  of  the  Messrs.  Horard 
were  not  assessed  to  local  taxation  at  ali  That  was  modiEal 
afterwards,  and  it  was  said  they  were  only  rated  according  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  acres.  Indeed  he  (Mr.  Crosskili) 
was  directly  appealed  to,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Williams,  sad  is 
reply  to  the  question  asked,  he  (Mr.  Crosskill)  would  say  that 
whenever  he  built  a  shop,  or  enlarged  his  manufactory  ia  the 
slightest  degree,  the  rating  was  proportionally  increased,  and 
it  was  a  great  mistake  ever  to  suppose  that  places  engaged  is 
manufacturing  pursuits  were  not  rated  in  the  suae  waj  as 
farms  were  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J:  Howabs  (Britannia  Works,  Bedford)  said  they 
were  all  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  disenssions  tiat 
took  place  at  their  club  meetings  was  not  confined  to  the 
members,  but  their  doings  were  often  quoted  by  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  Hence  it  was  very  is* 
portent  that  what  was  said  there  should  he  reliable.  From 
Sir  George  Jenkinson's  statement,  it  appears  there  i-> 
certain  property  in  this  country  exempt  from  local  taxation— 
such  as  iron  mines,  copper  mines,  and  tin  mines.  H* 
(Mr,  Howard)  accepted  that  statement  as  perfectly  correct : 
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and  it  only  shoved  them  how  fat  asleep  they  had  been  as 
agriculturists  to  allow  things  to  remain  in  tneh  a  state  for  so 
many  yean,  and  it  showed  the  great  necessity  there  was  of 
looking  more  closely  into  the  whole  question  of  taxation.  The 
elnb  ought,  therefore,  to  he  extremely  obliged  to  Sir  George 
Jenkinson  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  collect  and  arrange 
such  an  amount  of  Taloable  information*  The  question  of  the 
relative  ratings  of  manufactories  and  arms  had  been  raised,  and 
if  he  (Mr.  Howard)  understood  the  matter  aright,  his  friend 
Mr.  Williams  understood  it  all  wrong  (laughter).  His  (Mr. 
Howard's)  fcrm*  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
other  local  oharges  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  were  his 
maauaetories.  The  manuaetories  were  taxed  upon  this 
principle—"  What  would  they  reasonably  let  for  Pn  And  the 
arms  were  taxed  upon  precisely  the  same  rule  (Hear,  hear). 
Therefore,  in  his  opinion,  agriculture  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  upon  this  score.  He  remembered  a  demagogue  some  years 
ago  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  workmen  in  an  esta- 
blishment had  a  air  claim  to  share  in  its  pronto.  He 
was  at  the  meeting,  and  after  the  demagogue  had  spoken, 
he  got  up  and  said:  K I  will  put  a  point  to  you.  Two 
sons  are  started  in  business— one  in  Birmingham,  the 
other  in  Manchester;  the  latter  by  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry  amasses  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  the  other 
loses  his  all.  If  the  workmen  of  the  one  brother  are  to  share 
in  his  gains,  are  those  of  the  other  to  partake  in  his  losses" 
(laughter).  And  if  we  had  no  income-tax  in  this  country,  he 
could  very  well  understand  Mr.  Williams's  position,  that  pro- 
perty should  be  rated  according  to  the  income  deriTable  from  it ; 
but  to  say  that  a  man  was  to  pay  upon  the  income  gained  by 
his  manufactory  was  altogether  beside  the  question.  He  had 
only  further  to  say,  that  if  the  farmers  of  England,  through 
their  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  this  question  of  local  taxation,  some  relief  would 
soon  be  obtained  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  Cadli  (Gloucester)  said  he  would  endeavour  to 
mention  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  present  system  of 
rating  was  very  unjust  to  land.  In  the  ease  of  shipping,  for 
instance,  boys  were  raised  in  the  country,  and  when  they  got  to 
a  size  at  which  they  could  go  to  work,  some  inducement  or  other 
caused  them  to  go  on  board  a  ship.  They  spent  the  best  of  their 
days  at  sea,  and  when  they  came  home  if  destitute  had  to  be 
supported  by  the  parish,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
burden  fell  more  upon  the  land  than  upon  any  other  class  of 
property.  Then  in  the  oase  of  a  manufactory :  in  prosperous 
times,  when  every  thing  was  going  on  well,  the  manufacturer 
got  a  lot  of  hands  by  offering  them  high  wages,  which  he 
could  very  well  afford  to  pay.  This  employer,  however,  was 
only  rated  for  the  bare  walls  of  his  manufactory  and  the  land 
upon  which  it  stood,  and  thus  his  ratal  where  hundreds  of 
hands  were  employed  would  probably  not  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
farm  where  only  a  few  were  employed.  By-and-bye  the  foe- 
factory  is  wholly  or  partially  closed,  and  the  hands  thrown 
upon  the  rates  in  large  numbers.  There  is  no  other  country 
where  a  similar  system  of  rating  is  carried  out.  I  believe  in 
America  all  property  pays  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  even 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  different  system  to  ours  is  adopted. 
I  mentioned  just  now  that  the  burden  fell  more  heavily  upon 
land  than  upon  other  property,  and  to  illustrate  this  I  will 
take  the  case  of  allowances  adopted  in  most  unions — 20  to  25 
per  cent,  being  often  allowed  off  the  gross  estimated  rental  of 
houses,  &c,  while  2  J  and  at  the  utmost  5  per  cent,  is  all  that 
is  allowed  off  land  only ;  this  is  unfair  now  we  have  Union 
rating,  but  it  did  not  matter  so  much  when  town  parishes 
supported  their  own  poor  and  country  parishes  theirs.  When 
a  house  is  void  no  rates  are  paid  for  it,  and  if  you  take  a 


number  of  houses  the  repairs  will  not  arerage  more  than  10 
per  ocnt. 

Mr.  J.  Buna  (Upsombourne,  Stookbridge)  thought  the 
discussion  had  become  very  wide.  One  point,  lost  sight  of  was 
that  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  the  poor-rates  were  formed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  destitute,  and  blind.  Since  then 
there  had  been  the  county  and  police  rates  put  upon  them,  and 
new  gaols  and  asylums  had  been  built— things  never  con- 
templated in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  And  why  should 
they  protect  the  gentlemen  around  them  F  A  policeman  could 
always  be  found  near  a  gentleman's  gate  (loud  laughter). 
That  gentleman  contributed  to  the  rates  for  his  house  and  the 
fow  acres  he  cultivated;  he  let  the  ohief  part  of  his  estates  to 
his  tenants,  and  they  paid  for  this  policeman  (renewed 
laughter).  And  now  Earl  Devon  was  about  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  infirmaries*  to  the  workhouses,  which  would  be 
an  additional  expense  to  the  ratepayer.  The  Union  to 
which  he  belonged  was  building  at  the  present  time  an 
infirmary,  and  they  would  all  have  to  do  it  whenever 
they  lived,  and  be  compelled  all  over  the  country  to  have 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  connection  with  every  one  of  the 
workhouses.  When  all  this  is  done,  ought  not  the  income 
of  the  property  to  unite  to  pay  for  HP  People  might  say 
what  they  liked,  but  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  by  a  property 
and  income  tax.  He  hoped  the  discussion  would  not  end  in 
that  room,  but  would  result  in  a  deputation  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (cheers) .  What  was  the  use  of  their  coming 
(here,  perhaps  twice  a  year,  discussing  a  subject,  and  then 
letting  it  drop?  If  they  were  a  band  of  formers  united 
together  in  this  Club,  let  them  go  to  the  fountain  head  and 
have  a  remedy  (cheers). 

Mr.  Mann*  (Fendeford,  Wolverhampton)  thought  that 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  gentleman  who  followed  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  was  rather  limited.  They  all  knew  that 
the  Club  was  not  composed  of  agriculturists  alone,  but  included 
gentlemen  in  trade  and  manufacture.  He  considered,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  who  was  really  a  farmer  should  arm  from 
100  to  1,000  acres,  and  occupy  his  form  for  the  sustenance  of 
himself  and  family.  That  man  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  way  in  which  the  agricultural 
community  wore  treated  by  the  Legislature  than  any  mere 
fancy  man  who  farmed  for  amusement,  and  looked  upon  his 
farm  as  a  kind  of  plaything.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Trash's  farm  was  a  plaything  to  him,  but  probably  his  occu- 
pation was  not  one  of  a  few  hundred  acres  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  family. 

Mr.  Tbasx  begged  to  say  he  looked  entirely  to  his  form  for 
support,  and  the  views  he  had  enunciated  at  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening  were  based  upon  a  question  of  justice  only. 

Mr.  Mabrn  said  at  these  Club  meetings  there  were  gene- 
rally three  classes  of  persons.  Some  expressed  very  impartial 
opinions  as  to  what  they  thought  most  desirable;  others 
(present  company  always  of  course  excepted)  entertained  most 
contracted  views  of  everything,  and  others  talked  about  things 
of  which  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  (laughter).  Now  it 
was  well  known  that  the  agricultural  community  were  so 
much  aware  of  the  burdens  pressing  upon  them,  that  they 
were  determined  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try 
and  remove  it.  As  regarded  the  exemptions  of  iron,  copper, 
shipping,  tin,  and  lead,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
was  additional  pressure,  because  the  men  engaged  in  those 
transactions  were  engaged  in  a  peculiarly  hazardous  work, 
and  became  prematurely  old  much  sooner  than  men  working 
in  agriculture.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
hands  employed  by  a  farmer  rated  at  £1,000  per  annum  and  a 
inanufocturer  rated  at  a  similar  sum.    The  amount  of  pan* 
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perism  at  some  particular  times  when  trade  is  bad  is  nraeh 
greater  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  fanners  em- 
ploying men  at  moderate  wages  all  the  year  round,  and  manu- 
facturer* at  a  much  higher  rate,  hnt  discharging  tliem  at  a 
very  short  notice  when  there  is  no  farther  work  for  them.  Too 
often,  I  fear,  the  parish  is  the  only  alternative  they  have 
to  fly  to.  As  to  the  rating  of  timber,  he  heard  Mr.  Stan- 
ton read  his  paper  at  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club,  and  he 
stated  that  the  rating  of  timber  and  game  would  be  so  small 
as  compared  with  the  broad  area  of  general  rating,  that  they 
would  form  but  a  really  infinitesimal  item.  It  would  be  in 
fact  striking  not  at  the  trunk,  but  at  one  of  the  small  branches. 
They  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  George  Jenkinson  for  his  valu- 
able paper,  and  as  it  offered  so  wide  a  margin,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  discussion  had  drifted  a  little  (cheers). 
Mr.  S.  Sidney  (The  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington)  said  that 
with  every  deference  to  the  institution,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  they  did  not,  like  the  Society  of  Arts,  print  the  papers 
before  they  were  read,  so  that  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  subjects  they  treated  might  be  prepared,  for  it  was  almost 
impossible,  of  course,  to  follow  a  statistical  paper  like'  that 
which  they  had  been  considering,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
practical  results.  Nothing  could  be  easier  in  the  Farmers' 
Club,  because  they  had  peculiar  facilities  for  printing.  Turn- 
ing to  the  question  before  the  Club,  he  thought  it  was  no  argu- 
ment at  all  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  enacted  in 
the  time  of  Elisabeth,  because  since  that  time  the  state  of 
society  and  of  trade  had  completely  changed,  while  industrie8 
had  arisen  and  incomes  been  acquired  of  which  no  possible 
idea  could  have  been  formed  in  those  days,  although  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  principle  established  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  had  saved  this  country  from  disasters  and  revolutions 
which  had  alien  upon  almoU  every  other  state  in  Europe. 
But  if  any  gentleman,  particularly  any  gentleman  connected 
with  the  agricultural  party,  who  for  fifty  years  had  had  pre- 
dominant power  in  this  country,  thought  there  was  any  property 
which  was  not  properly  rated,  surely  there  was  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament.  If  it  were 
proper  that  woods,  game,  and  mining  property  should  be  rated, 
let  the  matter  be  brought  before  a  committee ;  and  from  what 
we  had  seen  in  the  past,  if  it  were  in  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural party,  that  property  would  soon  be  subjected  to  a  rate. 
The  farmers  could  not  forget  that  it  was  not  so  many  sessions 
since  that  the  agricultural  interest,  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole 
middle-classes  of  the  country,  carried  a  bill  for  making  police- 
men gamekeepers,  and  after  the  passing  of  that  bill  the  agri- 
cultural power  could  bring  on  any  bill  it  pleased.  It  was  very 
true,  as  had  been  said,  that  mining  property  employed  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who,  when  the  mines  failed,  fell  back  upon 
the  general  rates ;  but  let  him  ask  any  gentleman  who  lived  in 
a  peculiarly  agricultural  district  whether  he  would  not  be  much 
rejoiced  if  be  were  told  that  a  flourishing  mine  was  opened  in 
his  district  P  A  mine  was  a  customer  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict. It  raised  the  wages  to  be  sure,  but  it  gave  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  everything  that  the  farmer  produced,  and  nothing  was 
more  lamentable  than  to  observe  the  attempts  that  were  made 
by  insinuations  from  time  to  time  to  separate  the  interests  be- 
tween town  and  country,  between  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  mean  those  observations  to  apply 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  P 

Mr.  Stdwet  said  he  did. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  I  think  you  are  wrong.    I  never 
heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Sidney,  continuing,  said  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
his  agricultural  friends  that  towns  and  manufactories  were  the 


consumers  and  purchasers  of  the  farmers*  produce,  and  that 
there  was  no  opposition  between  the  two  interests.  The  taxing 
of  funded  property  for  the  support  of  the  poor  would  inevitably 
lead  us,  if  the  movement  were  successful,  to  a  national  rate  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  Whether  that  was  right  or  wrong 
he  would  not  pretend  to  say  at  the  present  moment,  but  he 
wished  to  point  out,  that  if  we  came  to  national  taxation  we 
should  come  also  to  national  management.  The  great  merit 
of  poor-law  management  at  present  was,  that  the  control  was 
local  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Should  the  change  occur,  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  this 
advantage  and  become  mere  ciphers.  It  was  a  question  per- 
haps  whether  some  charges  should  not  be  put  upon  a  general 
fund ;  but  when  any  one  talked  of  taxing  the  funded  property 
the  subject  could  not  have  been  gravely  considered.  The  quo- 
tations in  the  market  that  morning  were :  English  S  per  cents. 
£93  10s.t  and  American  5  per  cents.  £70.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  difference  P  America  was  a  rich  country,  with 
unbounded  resources ;  but  there  was  uncertainty,  that  prevented 
the  confidence  there  was  in  this  country.  England  could 
borrow  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  beeasse 
there  was  great  confidence.  One  of  (he  greatest  arguments 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  funded  property  was  the 
paramount  necessity  there  was  to  do  nothing  that  would  shake 
this  confidence.  He  confessed  he  was  one  of  those  who 
questioned  the  propriety  of  imposing  income-tax  upon  fended 
property,  but  it  had  been  done ;  and  now  were  we  going  to 
destroy  credit  by  proposing  an  unlimited  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  some  portion  of  the  country  of  pressing  local 
taxation  P  The  question  had  been  discussed  by  several  gentle- 
men as  if  the  agricultural  community  alone  bore  the  weight  of 
poor-law  taxation ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  Tlie  greatest 
amount  of  poor  law  taxation  was  borne  by  towns.  He  him- 
self paid  £80  taxation  a-year  for  less  than  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  he  had  just  been  told  that  the  Hotel  in  which  they  were 
meeting  paid  £450  rates.  He  made  these  observations  to 
show  that  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  country,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  make  a  provision  so  that  no  revolutionary  ele- 
ments shall  be  incited,  haft  compelled  us  to  raise  these  taxes 
in  the  most  convenient  manner.  He  suggested  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Williams,  who  he  always  thought  was  a  model  of  piety 
and  patriotism  (laughter),  that  he  had  evidently  been  dipping 
into  the  pages  of  Mr.  Tom  Paine,  who  thought  it  was  sa 
improper  thing  that  one  man  should  have  more  than  one  thou- 
snnd  a-year ;  else  why  would  he  have  made  so  much  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Morrison  had  saved  so  much  money  by  keeping  a  shop 
before  he  purchased  landed  property  P  (laughter.)  When  we 
looked  fairly  into  the  whole  matter  we  should  find  that  our 
interests  were  the  same,  and  that  the  greatest  interests  we  had 
were  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  no 
attempt  would  be  made  by  that  most  loyal  body  of  English- 
men, the  agriculturists,  to  destroy  our  credit  by  taxing  funded 
property  to  an  unlimited  extent  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  (who  had  a  little  before  entered  the 
room,  amidst  general  cheering),  said  he  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  the  discussion,  but  to  offer  to  the  meet- 
ing his  apologies  for  being  absent  from  the  chair;  but, as 
they  knew,  business  in  another  place,  to  which  he  need  set 
further  refer,  had  denied  him  the  pleasure.  This  was  a  very 
important  subject— more  extensive  than  any  that  had  bees 
discussed  before,  this  year,  and  one  that  might  be  considered 
thoroughly  popular  at  the  present  time.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  general  subject,  but  would  reply  to  a  few  remarks  he 
had  heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Sidney.  He  seesned  to  think 
that  whatever  the  agriculturists  liked  they  could  do  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  ami 
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there,  his  experience  had,  however,  led  him  to  an  exactly 
opposite  opinion,  and  anyone  who  had  marked  the  •  slow 
progress  of  the  Foreign  Cattle  Bill  might  see  that  things  were 
not  pasted  to  easily  in  that  assembly  as  was  imagined.  The  next 
observation  was  as  to  the  delight  Mr.  Sidney  described  that 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  agricultural  community  should  a  mine 
be  introduced  into  the  middle  of  an  agricultural  district.  It 
would  be  a  very  gxM  thing,  no  doubt ;  but  they  would  be  equally 
pleased  if  they  saw  rising  around  them  a  populous  and  thriving 
town.  Whereas  a  mine  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  rates, 
would  employ  an  immense  number  of  labourers,  would  de- 
teriorate their  health,  and  now  and  then  blow  a  few  of  them 
into  eternity  (laughter),  every  stick  and  stone  of  a  town 
would  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  rates.  Therefore  there  was 
no  analogy  between  the  two,  except  that  whereas  one  paid  the 
rates  and  took  care  of  and  sheltered  the  poor,  the  other  wore 
up  and  injured  the  poor,  and  paid  no  rates  at  all.  Then,  it 
had  been  said,  if  we  by  any  means  put  the  slighest  burden 
upon  the  fundholders  we  injured  the  national  credit.  Why, 
ever  since  his  short  experience  of  public  life,  he  could  remem- 
ber that  the  Funds  had  altered  they  had  been  charged  with 
Property  Tax— they  had  altered  from  4  to  3}  per  cent., 
and  a  further  reduction,  perhaps,  might  be  threatened  without 
calling  the  national  credit  into  question ;  and  why  they  should 
not  further  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  exigencies  of  the  State,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  (cheers). 

Mr.  W.  Eve  (City)  said  he  believed  the  origin  of  ex- 
empting timber  from  rating  was  to  encourage  ship-building ; 
but  inasmuch  as  ship-building  was  no  longer  promoted  by  the 
oak  of  Old  England,  but  rather  by  the  iron  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  that  might  very  well  come  out  of  the  list  j  and  an  in- 
direct effect  of  rating  timber  wonld  be  that  as  soon  as  land- 
lords found  their  woods  rated,  a  great  many  of  them  would  be 
stocked  up,  and  the  land  would  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
not  only  producing  food  for  the  country,  but  benefiting  the 
adjoining  land.  With  regard  to  game,  when  let,  it  could  be 
rated,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  game  put  down  to  any 
great  extent  (cheers). 

Mr.  Jaspxh  More,  M.P.,  said  that*  with  regard  to  the 
proposition  to  rate  woods  and  mines,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  brought  the  subject  forward 
every  session,  and  had  shown  himself  to  be  quite  power- 
leas  to  effect  legislation  in  the  matter.  The  object  of  such 
a  meeting  as  this  should  be  to  induce  the  Government 
to  take  the  matter  up,  because  these  desirable  changes, 
he  was  convinced,  would  never  be  brought  about  unless 


they  were  made  Government  measures.  It  was  said  by 
one  speaker,  that  if  the  agriculturists  were  sufficiently  inte- 
rested in  any  question,  they  had  tbe  power  of  carrying  it 
through  the  House  as  they  did  the  Game  Bill.  Every  one 
knew  it  was  not  the  agricultural  interest  that  carried  that  hill. 
All  who  represented  county  interests  were  well  aware  that  the 
landed  interest  and  the  agricultural  interest  were  two  different 
things.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  at  agricultural  dinners 
that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants  were  identical ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  it  for  a  moment  (laughter  and  cheers). 
When  the  two  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  pulled 
together,  they  could  carry  everything  before  them,  as  in  the 
Cattle  Plague  Bill ;  but  when  a  purely  agricultural  question 
came  before  the  House,  his  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
hon.  friend  Mr.  Bead,  was  that  they  had  no  power  at  present 
to  do  anything  more  than  appear  in  a  respectable  minority  on  a 
division.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  question  of  rating  funded  pro- 
perty was  how  to  rate  the  man  who  had  got  it.  It  had  been 
held  in  a  dosen  cases  that  had  been  brought  before  the  superior 
courts,  that  the  rating  of  inhabitants  gave  the  power  of  rating 
funded  personal  property,  if  you  could  get  at  it.  The  inhe- 
rent difficulty  was  how  to  fix  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had 
money  in  the  funds,  so  as  to  make  him  amenable  to  the  rate 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Whauusy,  MP.,  said  he  had  never  heard  a  speech  that 
contained  more  sound  sense  or  more  sound  political  economy 
than  that  of  Mr.  Sidney.  The  proposal  that  the  funds  should 
be  taxed  was  a  proposal  he  had  never  heard  seriously  enter- 
tained in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  effect  had  very  pro- 
perly been  described  by  the  gentleman  who  said  our  national 
security  and  confidence  would  suffer. 

The  Chaolmax  said  he  thought  it  was  not  on  record  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Club  had  been  prolonged  like  this, 
and  it  showed  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  was  now  time 
the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  dose.  The  dab  was  very 
much  indebted  to  Sir  George  Jenkinson  for  the  valuable  paper 
he  had  read,  and  their  thanks  would  be  intensified  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  deliberately  in  print.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  carefully-prepared  facts  it  contained,  they  re- 
membered Mr.  Trask's  suggestion  as  to  an  inquiry,  much  good 
would  follow  the  meeting  (cheers). 

SirGBORGX  JsNKiifSON  replied  on  the  whole;  and  after 
cordial  votes  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  him,  an  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Howard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Crosskill,  and  to  the 
Chairman  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Trask,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bead,  M.P.,  the  meeting  terminated. 


CENTRAL     CHAMBEB    OV   AGRIC  tJLT  tf  RB. 


A  general  council  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jasper  More,  M  J?.,  the  President 
for  the  year.  Delegates  were  present  from  a  number  of  local 
chambers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, it  was  resolved  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  should  be  held  at  Leicester,  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion,  on  the  Friday  evening  during  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  show  at  that  place. 

A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  founded  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  last  Council  meeting,  expressing  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Chamber  at  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
and  sheep  diseases  now  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  praying  that 
similar  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  statutory  enactment 


the  whole  kingdom,  was  read  bythe  Chairman 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  Hodsoll  (Kent)  moved  the  following  resolution: 
"  This  Chamber  records  its  gratification  that  the  importance 
of  establishing  County  financial  Boards  is  now  acknowledged 
in  Parliament,  and  expresses  its  reliance  on  the  Government 
carrying  out  their  declared  intention  of  making  the  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject  speedily  effective  for  legislation."  He 
remarked  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  value  of 
county  financial  boards  was  universally  recognised.  The  in- 
crease of  expenditure  from  the  county  rates  had  of  late  years 
been  so  considerable  that  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
that  those  who  paid  the  rates  should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  disposition  of  the  funds.  In  his  opinion,  representation 
ought  to  be  co-existent  with    taxation  j   and,  seeing  the 
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growth,  of  asylums,  gaols,  union  lioa*es,and  other  charges 
upon  the  county  rates,  he  thought  the  agricultural  interest 
were  bound  to  insist  that  the  ratepayers  should  be  represented 
by  a  fair  proportion  of  gentlemen  outside  the  circle  ef  the 
magistracy. 

Mr.  Bowsn  seconded  the  resolution  upon  the  simple  con- 
stitutional principle  that  representation  should  accompany 
taxation,  and  not,  as  he  explained,  from  any  feeling  of  anta* 

Sonism  to  the  magistrates.  About  the  desirability  of  estab- 
shfng  county  financial  boards  there  were  not  two  opinions 
among  agriculturisst,  and  his  only  astonishment  was  that  the 
present  anomalous  system  of  administration  should  have 
existed  so  long.  In  cities  and  boroughs  municipal  councils 
were  elected  by  the  burgesses.  These  bodies  imposed  the  local 
taxes  and  spent  the  money ;  and  if  that  principle  had  answered 
well,  as  it  nad  done,  in  those  places,  surely  it  would  work 
equally  satisfactorily  in  the  rural  districts. 

Sir  M.  Weils  said  that  the  position  of  the  question,  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was*  concerned,  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. He  had  had  some  experience  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  known  a 
Bill  treated  as  that  of  Mr.  Wyld's  had  been  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  so  generally 


approved  of  as  this  was,  alike  by  the  country  at  large  as  repre- 
sented by  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  by  the  House  itself* 
When  that  Bill  came  before  the  House,  he  was  extremely  sur- 
prised at  learning  from  an  hon.  member,  a  friend  of  his,  who 
voted  in  the  minority,  that  the  large  majority  of  members  re- 
presenting the  agricultural  constituencies  had  not  voted  for 
the  second  reading.  The  principle  having  been  affirmed,  he 
considered  that  the  decisions  to  which  the  House  had  arrived 
to  negative  the  Bill  and  refer  the  general  questions  to  a  Select 
Committee  was  tantamount  to  shelving  the  whole  matter.  Mr. 
Bead,  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  (Sir  M.  Wells)  was  speaking — namely, 
that  there  was  no  question  of  principle  at  issue,  for  that  was 
generally  approved,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself  there 
was  hardly  any  dissent  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  never- 
theless, strange  to  say,  the  Bill  was  not  sent  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, where,  by  cutting  out  the  permissive  clause,  reducing 
it  in  other  respects,  and  making  it  more  simple,  it  might  have 
bean  converted  into  a  good  measure.  But,  instead  of  this, 
what  took  place  P  A  member  of  the  Government  rose  and  dis- 
sented from  the  principle  of  the  measure  from  end  to  end 
of  his  speech,  lie  objected  to  its  clauses.  He  opposed 
going  into  committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  it,  ana  even 
to  sending  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was  then  proposed  by 
another  member  of  the  Government  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  considered.  But  what  question9  The  general 
question  had  been  determined  by  the  country,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  knew  it.  The  House  was  not  asked  to  consider 
whether  there  should  be  Financial  Boards  for  the  country, 
though  its  various  chambers  of  agriculture  had  unanimously 
declared  that  it  must  be  represented  in  reference  to  the  county 
expenditure.  Yet,  forsooth,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  it  up  altogether,  voted  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  supported  the  Government  in  the  proposal 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  general  ques- 
tion. When  that  committee  would  be  appointed,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  say ;  and  he  owned  that  he  was  neatly 
startled  when  he  found  members  of  the  Chamber  following 
members  of  the  Government  into  the  lobby  on  this  subject 
after  they  had  declined  to  bring  in  a  bill.    The  question  had 

Sssed  from  the  hands  of  the  independent  members  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  who  represented  these  chambers,  and  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and  it  was  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  say  whether  legislation  was  to  be  undertaken 
with  their  consent.  So  far  as  Mr.  Wyld*s  hill  was  concerned 
he  did  not  approve  of  it.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  cumbrous 
and  remarkable  scheme ;  but  had  it  been  sent  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  any  intelligence,  it  might  have  been  returned  in  a 
form  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House.  It  might  then 
have  become  law  in  the  present  session,  and  the  result  would 
have  imparted  much  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large. 
Under  present  circumstances  he  only  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  chambers  and  of  the  fanners  at  latum  when  he  aaid 
that  the  question  had  not  been  fairly  treats!  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  members  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  a  good  one  ought 
not  to  have  been  led  away  by  the  promise  of  the  Govern- 


ment  to  appoint  a  Select  ftniuiireetouiquimtathsgSMru 
question. 

Mr.  Bromley  Daveitport.  M.P.,  as  an  maepesaat  sen- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  representing  s  large  agri- 
cultural  constituency,  repudiated  altogether  the  obtemJiom 
contained  in  the  speech  just  delivered.  It  was  quits  char  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  understand  the  isms  uvea  vein 
the  House  of  Commons  went  to  a  division,  and,  that  basg  w, 
he  ought  not  to  have  expressed  himself  in  such  strait  term. 
The  met  was,  as  was  tersely  remarked  to  him  by  Mr.  Heakj, 
that  had  the  bill  been  sent  to  a  Select  Conunitoe,  the  fas 
work  of  the  committee  would  have  bean  for  one  of  in  am- 
bers to  move  that  all  the  words  after  the  word" tbaf  mo»M 
be  omitted  from  the  bill.  The  principle  of  theiaeuare bi 
been  thoroughly  affirmed  by  the  House,  but  it  was  the  opiuoa 
of  those  who  understood  the  matter  best  that  it  wuimpomWe 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  mm  i  KB. 
It  was  considered  less  a  shelving  of  the  subject  to  refer  fe 
general  question  to  a  committee  than  to  refer  the  Ultot 
committee,  and  to  that  extent  the  majority  of  the  Hesse  vis 
prepared  to  go.  The  division  was  only  taken  beestie  an 
eccentric  member  of  the  House  came  in  late,  and  made  a  gnat 
row,  and  without  his  having  listened  to  the  diaeuenaa :  it  tu 
his  single  dissentient  voice  that  forced  the  division,  laikort, 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Sergeant  Gaselee,  there  would  bn e 
been  no  division  at  all.  He  thought,  then,  it  was  s  great  re- 
flection on  the  common  sense  of  the  House  totakesuAi 
view  as  that  enunciated  by  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells.  Bad  at 
entertained  the  least  idea  that  the  result  of  his  vote  meld  at 
to  shelve  the  question,  he  would  certainly  have  gone  oat  via 
Mr.  Wyld,  who,  however,  had  reluctantlv  voted  for  an  on 
bill  on  the  occasion.  Indeed,  he  believed  the  boa.  member  for 
Bodmin  declined  to  act  as  teller  on  the  occasion.  Atalleiots, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Gaselee  took  his  place ;  and  he  (Mr.  Brcmfej 
DavcnnortVtold  Mr.  Bead  that  if  he  were  ptepaiedtof* 
with  Mr.Wvld  he  would  do  it  also.  But  he  felt  we,  fine 
the  manner  in  which  the  division  was  taken,  that  they  vow 
have  been  wrong  in  voting  against  Ministers,  and  tfaej 
the  course  the  Government  recommended  was  the  wisest  iad 

Mr.  £hbhxu»,  MJPn  having  presided  at  alaigiaerf- 
ing  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  on  this  subject  s  week  am 
wished  to  read  the  resolution  which  was  then  adopted.  Tu 
original  motion  was:  "That  this  Chamber,  cofiadaingthe 
present  system  of  administering  the  county  expeadftate mUy 
by  the  magistrates,  without  any  direct  reuiwaenatwa  of  the 
ratepayers,  to  be  an  anomaly  and  injustice  which  ought  set 
to  exist  (the  public  money  being  provided  by  taiataa  or 
ratine;),  is  of  opinion  that  those  who  pay  the  numey  oeeW  a 
all  fairness  and  equity  to  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  tse 
expenditure ;  and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  County  liass*) 
Boards  should  be  established,  which  should  posaesi  cenhasi 
powers  with  the  magistrates  in  the  expenditare  of  all  aaoaevs 
raised  for  county  purposes,  and  that  the  ratepayers  wmwJ 
have  foil  opportunities  of  giving  expression  to  their  Tien 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued,  ft  was  dear 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Chamber  was.  thatit  was  of  ao 
use  to  discuss  Mr.  Wyld's  bill,  that  it  had  better  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  a  measure  initiated  by  the  Central  Chamber 
should  be  introduced  next  scansion.  It  was  thought  that  nr. 
Wyld'e  bill  was  for  too  long,  and  that  it  was  mow  of  ageaenl 
interference  bill  than  a  financial  board  bill  Be  nerajs* 
character,  too,  was  considered  to  be  much  against  it,  ud  un- 
der several  of  its  clauses  the  new  boards  most  be  broarht  ia» 
collision  with  the  magistrates  instead  of  into  unison  with  then. 
Accordingly  the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  aaother  car- 
ried unanimously,  which  showed  that  it  was  art  the  man* 
of  everybody  in  the  county  that  Mr.  WytfeWnahcaUhsw 
gone  to  a  select  committee.  That  insolation  ran  iaj«« 
words :  "  That  whilst  admitting  the  necessity  for  Coast;  JJ 
aaacial  Boards,  this  Chamber  believes  that  the  sweat  fed 
before  Parliament  needs  great  alteration,  and  mey  wean 
thecrfore  recommend  it  to  be  withdrawn ;  and  that  the iQ* 
teal  Chamber  de  take  up  the  subject,  and,  with  the  assause* 
of  the  county  Chambers,  prepare  a  bill  for  the  next  amnoa  « 
Parliament  *  (Hear,  hear).  .  ,  _ 

Mr.  Wiu>,MJ^  observed  that  his  bill  was  *****  ■• 
the  reooniaaendations  of  a  select  committee  of  &&*** 
Commons.  Ts*  introduction  of  the  ueuTnissrm  sianaa^OWP 
partly  his  own  doing,  was  heumd  upon  a  c~-     iitimw*" 
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onee  had  with  the  late  Lord  Palmentou  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  County  Financial  Boards.    It  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Palmerstou  that  any  bill  brought  into  Parliament  ought 
to  be  permissive  and  not  compulsory ;  and  he  believed  mat 
the  machinery  of  his  bill  would  have  effected  everything  the 
ratepayers  required.    There  were  several  connties  in  Eng land 
where  the  ratepayers  were  content  with  the  present  system  of 
administering  the   county   fnnds.      Considerable   difficulty, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  be  found  in  carrying  through  the 
Home  of  Commons  any  measure  compelling  the  establishment 
in  snch  counties  of  Boards  entirely  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
The  division  on  his  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken 
npon  a  false  issue,  and  he  complained  that  the  Government 
had  not  behaved  in  a  friendly,  straightforward  manner  towards 
him.    Jw  he  had  no  doubt,  if  the  measure  had  been  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  although  it  had  faults  of  detail,  it 
might  have  been  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  ratepayers.    Seeing  that,  as  the  Bill  did  not  give  satis- 
faction to  the  House,  and  as  the  Government  proposed  a  sub- 
stantive resolution,  he  would  have  great  difficulty,  even  if  he 
obtained  the  second  reading,  in  carrying  it  through  Com- 
mittee, he  consented,  almost  under  duress,  to  accept  that 
resolve.    He  had  since  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  tell 
him  frankly  whether  he  was  prepared  to  give  a  Committee  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  he  said  he  was ;  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  now  sent  him  a  list  of  the  proposed  committee, 
so  that  action  would  be  taken  immediately  (Hear,  hear).    As 
the  Committee  would  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  in  taking  evidence  and  reporting  to  the  House,  he 
looked  forward  to  preliminary  action  this  Session,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  end  with  a  measure  of  compromise  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  (cheers).    He  felt  assured,  then,  that 
although  there  might  be  a  little  delay,  the  subject  was  placed 
on  such  a  footing  that  whatever  party  might  be  in  power  they 
must  take  it  up,  and,  snpnorted  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  ana  intelligent  ratepayers  throughout 
the  country,  he  trusted  to  introduce  a  Bill  next  Session  that 
would  do  justice  alike  to  the  magistrate  and  the  ratepayer 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Read,  M.F.,  had  ventured,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  express  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmers  their  thanks  to 
the  hon  member  for  Bodmin  for  bringing  in  his  Bill,  and  he 
wan  obliged  to  the  Government  for  undertaking  that  difficult 
iad  onerous  task  (Hear,  hear).  He  must  be  permitted,  how- 
rrer,  on  the  present  occasion  to  make  one  or  two  adverse  com- 
nenta  on  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  say  that  he  ob- 
ecled  entirely  to  permissive  legislation,  because  it  went  to 
gnore  the  very  principle  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded, 
for,  however  well  affairs  might  be  administered  in  certain 
list  riots,  and  however  badly  they  might  be  administered  in 
rthers,  still,  if  they  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  permissive,  they 
truck  at  once  at  the  root  and  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was, 
hat  representation  and  taxation  should  go  together.  In  met, 
ie  owned  that  he  was  so  ignorant  upon  the  subject  that  he 
eally  objected  to  the  formation  of  these  county  financial 
>oards.  His  idea  was  simply  this,  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
■f  every  county  to  send  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers  to  the 
Jonrt  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  assist  the  magis- 
ratea  in  the  financial  business  of  the  county. 
astead  then  of  agreeing  with  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells 
hat  the  House  of  Commons  did  wrong  in  wishing 
)  have  the  general  subject  investigated  by  a  Select  Committee 
itrtoat  being  encumbered  with  this  bill  of  139  clauses,  he 
i ought  they  had  exercised  a  salutary  and  a  wise  discretion, 
'he  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  legislation  was  to 
ike  place  on  the  subject  in  the  present  session ;  but  every* 
ody  knew  that  there  would  be  no  legislation  noon  any  sub- 
•ct  whatever  this  session.  Nay,  more,  although  the  desir- 
jlenesa  of  applying  the  principle  of  representation  in  the 
1  ministration  ox  county  finance  was  9  generally  admitted 
Lronghout  the  country,  he  ventured  to  *say  that  if  they  got 
aether  twenty  representatives  from  different  chambers,  and 
ked  them  how  they  would  apply  the  principle  by  some  prac- 
sal  suggestions,  there  would  be  the  greatest  diversity  of  opin- 
n  respecting  it  (Hear,  hear.)  Opinion  was  unanimous  on 
e  principle ;  but  the  way  in  which  to  work  it  ont  had  not 
ceived  that  consideration  and  that  general  consent  which 
as  so  necessary  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  legislation.  Even 
the  principle  were  adopted  he  did  not  think  any  great  savins 
>nld  oe  effected.    One  gentleman  had  referred  to  municipal 


corporations,  and  left  it  to  be  referred  that  town  councils 
elected  by  the  ratepaying  inhabitants  managed  affairs  better 
than  the  magistrates  in  the  county.  He  (Mr.  Bead),  totally 
disagreed  with  that,  and  believed  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
county  magistrates  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  contrast 
favourably  with  the  expenditure  in  cities  and  boroughs  (Cries 
of  ''No;*1  Mr.  Bowzn  intimating  that  he  did  not  say  that 
the  affairs  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  better  carried  on 
than  those  of  counties).  Altogether  some  members  of  the 
Chamber  appeared  to  think  that  the  country  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
their  constituents;  still  he  hoped  that  the  majority  of  the 
Council  would  concur  in  the  resolution,  and  be  of  opinion  that 
the  House  had  acted  wisely  in  sending  the  whole  subject  to 
be  inquired  into  and  speedily  reported  upon  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee (Hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  LicnriELD,  whilst  agreeing  in  principle  with 
Mr.  Wyld's  bill,  saw  many  objections  to  it  in  the  details.  Hit 
reason  for  concurring  in  the  principle  was  that  there  was  an 
anomaly  in  the  present  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. But  whether  it  was  right  or  not  at  once  to  throw  the 
entire  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  county  into  the 
hands  of  the  occupiers  was  altogether  another  question.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  talk  abont  taxation  and  representation 
going  together.  That  was  quite  right ;  but  it  was  necessary 
first  to  consider  carefully  on  whom  that  tk"<ation  falls.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that  under  the  existing  system  the  oc- 
cupiers paid  the  whole  of  the  rate,  and  that  when  there  was 
an  increase  of  the  rate  caused  by  an  additional  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  county  magistrates,  the  increased  rate  un- 
doubtedly fell  npon  the  occupier.  For  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  nnder  very  exceptional  circumstances,  indeed 
even  where  the  tenancy  was  from  year  to  year,  that  any  altera- 
tian  was  made  in  the  rent  of  a  farm  consequent  upon  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  let  (Hear, 
hear).  Practically  then  there  was  no  question  that  any  in- 
crease of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  did  fail 
upon  the  occupier ;  but  they  must  remember  what  was  equally 
certain  that,  if  he  had  a  farm  to  let  at  that  moment,  every 
penny  that  was  likely  to  be  charged  in  the  wav  of  rate  npon 
it  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  he  obtained 
his  rent  for  it  (Hear,  hear).  In  that  way  then  the  charge 
fell  npon  the  owner  (Hear,  hear).  This  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  system  under  which  the  rates  fell  upon  the 
occunier  was  right  or  not.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
not  right,  because  the  two  positions  could  not  be  reconciled. 
As  the  matter  stood,  it  was  an  anomaly.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  control  of  the  expenditure  rested  on  the  occupier  it 
would  be  equally  an  anomaly,  so  far  as  the  land  was  concerned. 
In  Scotland  the  expenditure  was  controlled  by  a  body  of  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  were  owners  of  property  in  the  county. 
It  was  not  a  representation  of  the  ratepayers ;  but  every  per- 
son who  was  the  owner  of  property  subject  to  rating  of  the 
value  of  £100  a  year  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  placed 
upon  the  Board  which  had  the  management  of  the  ex- 
penditure. There  seemed  to  be  something  more  reasonable 
in  such  a  system  as  that  then  in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Wyld,  or 
in  throwing  the  control  of  the  finances  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  occupiers,  or  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 
He  had  listened  with  some  regret  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Mordaunt  Wells,  because  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  i 


in  adding  to  the  influence  of  the  Chambers  if  it  were  to  get 
abroad  that  they  laid  down,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
do,  that  the  House  of  Commons  really  had  no  business  to  do 
more,  on  a  question  like  this,  than  to  record  the  decisions  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  With  reference  to  municipal  cor- 
porations, the  state  of  things  in  cities  and  boroughs  eas  totally 
different  from  what  it  was  in  counties.  The  expenditure  un- 
der the  control  of  the  county  magistrates  waa  all  directed  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  whereas  the  expenditure  carried 
on  in  many  of  the  boroughs  was  altogether  voluntary— for  im- 
provements in  the  town,  for  public  libraries,  and  fifty  other 
things,  which  were  in  no  way  a  necessity,  but  for  which  Par- 
liament had  allowed  rates  to  be  levied.  For  purposes  of  that 
description  it  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  unreasonable  if 
the  ratepayers  were  not  to  have  a  full  voice  in  the  matter. 
There  was  that  broad  distinction  to  be  considered ;  and  after 
considering  the  question,  and  being  himself  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Wyld's  BUI,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  es- 
pecially after  hearing  the  hon.  gentleman's  remarks,  that  the 
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House  of  Commons  had  adopted  the  wisest  course  with  respect 
to  that  Bill.  He  was  certain  of  this,  that  the  question  nad 
been  taken  np  by  everybody,  whether  owner  or  occupier,  in 
such  a  spirit — they  were  all  so  agreed  that  something  must  be 
done — that  in  all  probability  a  practical  measure  would  be  ar- 


rived at  before  long.    He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  by 

S'ving  control  to  the  ratepayers  very  much  would  be  saved. 
n  this  point  he  held  a  strong  opinion,  and  was  inclined  to 


was,  the  basis 
L,  what  powers 


think  that  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  were  that  the  expen- 
diture would  be  rather  increased  than  diminished.  He  knew 
well  what  was  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  was  felt  by 
the  magistrates  in  consequence  of  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied; and  he  was  very  much  afraid  that,  supposing 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  were  given  to  such  boards 
as  Mr.  Wyld's  Bill  would  have  created,  that  feeling  of 
responsibility  would  eease,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  loss  of  that  feeling  would  be  made  up  by  the  responsi- 
bility which  attached  to  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
on  the  Board  (Hear,  hear). 

Lord  Kestevem,  having  had  long  experience  as  a  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  great  county  of  Lincoln,  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject.    He  quite  agreed  in  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  earl,  who  had  correctly  pointed  out  the 
position  in  which  the  owner  and  the  occupier  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question.    The  noble  earl  had  alluded  to  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  Scotland.     There  the  practice  was  for  the 
tenaut  to  take  the  farm,  usually  on  a  nineteen  years'  lease, 
free  of  all  payments  except  the  rent.    The  local  taxes  were 
borne  by  the  landlord,  who  in  consequence  received  a  net  rent. 
The  tenantry,  therefore,  had  not  that  immediate  interest  in 
the  disposition  of  the  county  finances  which  the  owners  had. 
In  each  county  there  existed  a  board  called  the  Commission  of 
Supply,  the  members  of  which  were  owners  of  property  of  the 
value  of  £100  a  year  and  upwards,  and  to  this  body  was  en- 
trusted the  management  and  control  of  the  finances.     The 
case  of  Scotland,  therefore,  was  not  analogous  to  our  own. 
Moreover,  if  the  rental  of  the  land  in  Scotland  were  compared 
with  that  in  England  it  would  be  found,  taking  into  account 
the  lesser  fertility  of  the  former,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
other  circumstances,  that  the  Scotch  paid  higher  rates  than 
the  English  tenantry.    One  material  point  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
which  would  show  the  Chamber  how  little  control  the  elected 
members  of  financial  boards  were  likely  to  exercise  over  the 
administration  of  the  county  funds,  was  the  fact  that  about 
the  entire  expenditure  in  counties  was  regulated  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.    In  the  division  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  in  which  he  was  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  rates  were  3d.  in  the  pound  per  an- 
num—not a  very  heavy  impost,  and  the  produce  of  that  tax  was 
thus  disposed  of:  In  the  first  place,  the  rural  police  took  just 
one-hair  of  the  whole  amount,  leaving  1  Jd.  only  to  be  dealt 
with.    Of  this  a  large  portion  went  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 
the  gaols,  and  other  public  buildings,  which  were  by  no  means 
nnder  the  control  of  the  magistrates.    True,  the  money  for 
these  institutions  passed  through  their  hands,  and  was  ex- 
pended by  their  direction ;  but  it  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  Government  officer,  who  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
anything  that  might  be  required  in  the  way  of  accommodation, 
&c.,  and  the  magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide  what 
the  Government  inspector  deemed   requisite.     Out  of  the 
balance  remaining  of  the  connty  fund,  what  was  it  that  the 
magistrates  had  any  control  over  P    Simply  this.    A  bridge 
wanted  repair,  and  it  might  be  done  expensively  or  economi- 
cally ;  or  they  might  want  a  gaol,  and  build  a  palace  or  a  plain 
„  simple  structure  for  the  custody  of  offenders.    Thus  timmagis- 
trates  had  very  little  room  allowed  them  for  controllin^the  ex- 
penditure.    He  should  like,  however,  to  see  the  ratepayers  re- 
presented by  a  few  gentlemen,  if  it  were  only  that  they  might 
see  how  cheaply  the  magistrates,  as  a  rule,  at  present  adminis- 
tered affairs.    He  well  remembered  what  took  place  twenty 
years  ago  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  bill  relating  to  this  subject. 
It  was  discussed  over  and  over  again  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  then  referred  to  a  select  committee.     Two  sessions 
the  matter  was  considered,  and  the  result  was  that  Parliament 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  finances  of  the  counties  could 
not  be  more  cheaply  or  better  managed  than  they  were  by  the 
magistrates.  ^  Of  course  it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  that, 
being  expenditure  without  representation,  it  was  an  anomalous 
state  of  things.    It  was  now  generally  conceded  that  the  only 


point  which  Parliament  would  have  to  < 
upon  which  financial  boards  were  to  be  placed,  i 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  from  what  source  the  elected 
members  should  be  drawn.  But,  whatever  was  done,  of  this 
he  was  confident,  that  affairs  would  not  be  managed  more 
cheaply  than  they  were  now,  though  he  was  quite  willing  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  that  the  boards  should  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  elective.  There  was  one  difficulty,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  elected  members ;  that  was,  the 
distances  they  would  have  to  travel  to  attend  the  boards,  which 
in  all  probability  would  liave  to  meet  twelve  times  a-year.  To 
have  to  travel  20  or  30  miles  for  the  purpose  would,  after  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  off,  prove  a  great  inooovenience ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  way  of  avoiding  it  would  be  for 
the  counties  to  be  divided  into  districts,  or  the  thing  could 
never  be  worked  practically. 

Mr.  Meire  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
county  magistrates  were  selected  from  among  the  largest  landed 
proprietors,  and  that  thus  a  great  number  of  intelligent  men, 
whose  property  was  not  so  considerable,  but  whose  services 
would  be  perhaps  more  valuable  in  administering  the  financial 
affairs  of  a  county,  were  excluded  from  the  bench.  It  would 
be  a  great  public  good,  and  only  doing  justice  to  the  class  of 
whom  he  spoke,  if  they  could  be  placed  in  a  position  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  magistracy  on  this  subject.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that,  in  saying  this,  he  did  not  lor  one 
moment  doubt  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  magistrates  of 
England,  whose  character,  as  a  whole,  he  believed  to  be  un- 
impeachable. He  hoped  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  would 
not  be  turned  aside  from  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  simply 
because  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  House  or  Commons  had 
treated  their  representations  with  some  want  of  considera- 
tion. Let  them  persevere,  and  he  was  confident  they  would 
succeed  in  the  end. 

Colonel  Brise  said  that  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Chamber 
was  held  on  Friday  last,  at  which  there  was  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  financial 
boards ;  and  an  amendment,  approving  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  defeated  by  a  very  lane 
majority.  He  believed  the  time  had  come  when  the  principle 
mnst  be  admitted ;  and  although  he  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, he  did  so  because  he  had  never  yet  seen  any  scheme  sag- 
gested  of  which  he  could  approve.  The  machinery  of  Mr. 
Wyld's  bill  was  so  cumbersome  and  intricate  that,  for  the  Hk 
of  him,  he  could  not  understand  it.  Something  more  ample 
was  wanted.  If  they  were  to  have  an  elective  body,  he  thought 
the  whole  should  be  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  one- 
half  the  board  consisting  of  elected  members  and  the  other 
half  of  magistrates.  At  the  Essex  meeting,  it  was  stated  tost 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  magistrates  in  the  whok 
county,  but  that  the  entire  business  of  the  county  was  done  hj 
thirty  or  forty,  who  devoted  their  attention  to  public  afikizs. 
If,  however,  any  question  of  importance  arose,  the  other  two 
hundred  would  then  come  up  and  outvote  those  who  had  firm 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 
That  statement  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  him  to  support 
the  principle  of  financial  boards. 

Sir  G.  Jbhkinson,  as  a  magistrate,  would  gladly  welcome 
the  assistance  of  any  persons,  whether  magistrates,  owners, 
or  occupiers,  if  they  could  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  local 
burdens  upon  land.  He  believed,  however,  it  would  he  fesad 
that  practically  the  control  of  the  magistrates  over  the  finance! 
of  a  county  was  very  little ;  that  they  were  in  met  merely  an 
executive  body  to  carry  out  certain  Acts  of  Parliament;  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  increase  expenditure,  except  ia 
some  minor  matters  which  were  open  to  immediate  eorrectioa ; 
and  that  neither  could  they  materially  diminish  it,  for  they 
might  thereby  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  various  establish- 
ments which  they  were  bound  to  maintain.  With  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  attending  the  financial  board  from  long  &- 
tances,  that  was  a  tnatter  for  the  consideration  of  the  fair- 
payers,  and  if  those  whom  they  elected  did  not  attend,  the? 
must  choose  others  who  would  attend.  At  any  rate,  by  emoft 
•  representation  to  the  ratepayers,  a  grievance  much  cosaptai** 
of  would  be  got  rid  of. 

The  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  Chamber,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  Horlet,  jun..  proposed,  "That  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  prepare  the  basis  of  a  scheme  fi* 
giving  to  the  ratepayers  a  share  in  the  adimnirtratJon  * 
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County  Bates,  sad  to  select  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  J.  Howard,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referring  to  the 
comparison  which  had  been  drawn  between  the  pontic  ex- 
penditure in  towns  and  counties,  said  he  had  had  experience  of 
both,  having  been  long  connected  with  a  borough,  and  also 
a  county  magistrate ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  say  that  borough 
management  compared  very  favourably  with  that  of  counties. 
This  mast  necessarily  be  the  case,  because  more  time  and  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  borough  than  to  county  matters. 
People  in  the  boroughs  were  directly  interested,  whilst  fre- 
quently in  the  counties  the  magistrates  were  not.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  act  as  a  magistrate  who 
had  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  county  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  B.  Stahhopx,  M.P.,  presumed  that  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  empowered  to  receive  evi- 
dence; and  as  all  were  agreed  that  if  financial  boards  were 
established  they  ought  to  he  as  efficient  as  possible,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Committee  now  proposed  should  be  appointed, 
not  to  "  prepare  the  basis  of  a  scheme,"  but  to  watch  the 
proceedings  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  and  to  place 
such  evidence  before  that  Committee  as  would  enable  them  to 
make  a  report  which  would  form  a  good  basis  for  a  measure 
giving  the  ratepayers  a  fair  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
county  rates. 

Mr.  Wild,  M.P.,  said  the  Select  Committee  would  probably 
meet  next  week ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  committee  of 
the  Chamber  would  take  immediate  action  in  the  matter  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  Chairman  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  draft  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber.  He  took  this 
ground  because  he  had  objected  to  referring  the  general  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee.  He  remembered  that  it  had  once 
already  been  so  referred  and  reported  upon  to  the  House,  and 
that  the  only  result  was  to  prejudice  the  question  and  shelve  it 
for  15  vears ;  and  he  did  not  see  any  probability  of  a  more 
favourable  report  emanating  from  another  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Bhahsbam  (acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  Stan- 
hope) mored  as  an  amendment  "That  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  select 
witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

"Mi.  Huieags,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amendment,  observing 
that  to  prepare  a  bill  before  hearing  the  evidence  was  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Lord  Kestxvbn  reminded  the  Chamber  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  that 
tax  bills,  unless  they  were  taken  up  ny  the  Government  of  the 
day,  had  little  chance  of  receiving  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  After  all  that  had  beeu  said  with  regard  to  send- 
ing the  general  question  to  a  Select  Committee,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  that  was  the  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman  was  quite  aware  that  a  private  member  had 
little  chance  of  carrying  a  bill  of  a  fiscal  character  through  the 
House  without  the  aid  of  the  Government ;  but  his  opinion 
was  that  in  case  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  was  an 
adverse  one,  and  the  Government  did  not  take  up  the  question, 
then,  to  keep  the  matter  alive,  some  private  member  should 
introduce  a  measure  on  behalf  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

Sir  G.  Jkncinson,  thought  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man was  consonant  with  common-sense.  It  was  quite  right 
that  the  Chamber  should  have  a  draft  bill  in  its  pocket,  in  the 
event  of  the  question  being  shelved  by  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  M.P.,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
little  use  in  adopting  a  provisional  resolution  as  to  what  the 
Chamber  should  do  in  case  the  Government  did  nothing. 
They  had  the  pledge  of  the  present  Ministers  that  the  subject 
should  receive  their  best  and  fullest  attention.  In  short,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  were  pledged  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

The  Chairman  :  No.    I  beg  your  pardon  ;  no. 

Mr.  D.  Bromley  :  Well,  it  was  the  next  thing  to  a  pledge. 
Mr.  Hardy  said  that  although  the  Government  could  not  un- 
dertake to  bring  in  a  Bill,  they  would  do  their  best  to  put  the 
question  on  a  proper  basis. 

Mr.  Searsy  supported  the  amendment,  which,  on  being 
pnt  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  George  Andrews  (Sherborne)  moved  the  following 
resolutions,  proposed  by  the  Somersetshire  Chamber :  "  1. 
That  the  taxation  now  levied  under  the  name  of  poor-rate,  to 


the  extent  of  nearly  £10,000,000  annually,  bears  unfairly  upon 
income  arising  from  real  property.    2.  That  the  exemption 
from  the  rate  of  income  arising  from  personal  property  is  un- 
just, and  therefore  requires  the  early  and  serious  consideration 
of  Parliament."     Premising  that  these  resolutions  were  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  principle  of  exempting  from  poor-rate 
income  arising  from  personal  property,  Mr.  Andrews  proceeded 
to  argue  that  this  exemption  was  unjust.    In  its  concrete  form 
the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
an  imperial  object  and  an  imperial  duty  ;  and  if,  as  he  con- 
tended, it  was  both,  then  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  sequence, 
that  it  ought  to  be  au  imperial  charge.    He  would  give  them 
good  authority  for  comiug  to  this  conclusion.    In  the  year 
1850  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  burdens  on  land    Of  that  com- 
mittee Lord  Portmaa  was  chairman,  and  from  the  noble  lord's 
recent  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
over  which  he  presided,  it  appeared  that  after  thirty  days*  in- 
vestigation the  committee  arrived  at  this  conclusion  :  "  That 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  national  property  ought  to  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  a  national  object  and  a  national  dutv."    This  conclusion, 
he  thought,  went  direct  to  the  point  of  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Chamber.    But  he  would  give  them  yet  another  au- 
thority, and  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  justly  esteemed  one 
of  our  greatest  and  wisest    In  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham  said,  "The  income  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  paid  entirely  by  (he  land.    Persons  in 
trade  only  pay  to  the  poor  in  as  far  as  they  are  the  owners  of 
real  property.    Thus  a  manufacturer  who  is  deriving  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a  year  from  his  trade,  is  rated  as  if  he  only  had 
a  large  building  worth  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  besides  his 
dwelling  house  j  while  his  neighbour,  who  possesses  a  farm  of 
the  same  value,  pays  as  much  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  has 
ten  thousand  a-year  in  trade,  pays  no  more  than  a  man  of  five 
hundred  a-year  in  land ;  yet  only  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  relation  to  labour  and  the  poor.    The  far- 
mer employs  a  few  hands,  the  manufacturer  employs  a  whole 
colony ;  the  farmer  causes  no  material  augmentation  to  the 
number  of  paupers,  the  manufacturer  multiplies  them  by  whole- 
sale.   The  one  supports,  the  other  makes  paupers — manufac- 
tures them  just  as  certainly  and  in  something  of  the  same  pro- 
portion as  he  manufactures  goods."    He  (Mr.  Andrews)  had 
endeavoured  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  injury  whien  the 
country  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  exemption  of  personal 
property  from  a  poor-rate,  and  these  were  the  results.    The 
net  income  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1807  was  taken  at  less 
than  £94,000,000.    The  income  assessed  to  the  income-tax 
in  1865  was  taken  at  £206,000,000 ;  so  that  of  the  property 
assessed  to  the  income-tax,  upwards  of  £200,000,000  escaped 
the  poor-rate  altogether.    These  figures,  however,  did  not  re- 
present the  full  amount  of  the  exemption.    It  was  estimated 
that  the  total  annual  income  of  England  and  Wales  exceeded 
£600,000,000 ;  so  that  if  these  figures  came  at  all  near  the 
truth,  income  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £500,000,000  was  ex- 
empted, whilst  less  than  £100,000,000  paid.    Many  of  the  ex- 
empted incomes  were  the  largest  in  the  country,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  which  paid 
poor-rate  were  the  smallest.    There  was  not  a  rod  of  pro- 
ductive land,  there  was  not  a  cottage,  or  a  hovel,  that  was  not 
liable  to  the  poor-rate.    And  the  effect  of  the  exemption  was 
this,  that  it  had  lowered  the  fee-simple  value  of  every  house, 
and  of  every  rod  of  land  in  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth.    If  income  were  assessed  to  poor-rate  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  in  the  income-tax,  the  rate  would  now  be 
from  id.  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  2s.  Id.,  which,  was 
the    average   of   the  whole  kingdom.     There  were  towns 
where  the  union  rate  was  8s.  in  the  pound,  and  in  Warminster 
it  was  higher  than  that  by  one-third.  '  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
ten  per  cent,  was  taken  away  from  all  property  coming  under 
the  head  of  real  property •    Mow  was  this  tax  of  ten  millions 
shared  between  houses  and  land  P    The  proportion  was  shown 
by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  page  43.    He  there  found 
that  the  annual  value  of  lands  and  commuted  tithes  assessed 
to  the  income  tax  under  schedule  A,  in  1864,  was  taken  at 
under  £54,000,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  house  property  at 
£65,000,000.    One  proposition  to  lower  the  poor  rate,  by 
widening  the  area  of  its  assesement  from  2s.  to  an  average  of 
4d.  or  6a.  in  the  pound,  would  relieve  the  owners  and  occupiers 
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of  houses  by  at  least  Is.  fid.  in  the  pound  on  an  annual  rental 
of  £66,000,000,  and  on  lands  ana  commuted  tithes  on  less 
than  £54,000,000.  Were  they  not  then  in  a  position  to  claim 
the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  well  as 
the  landed  interest  and  the  clergy  P  He  believed  that,  when 
the  question  came  to  be  understood  in  the  towns,  although 
there  were  men  with  large  incomes  residing  in  them,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  consider  at  first  that  their  incomes  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  would  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests 
of  the  mass  of  people  in  town  and  country  were  pretty  much 
the  same  (Hear,  hear).  But  it  was  said,  and  Lord  Lichfield 
had  lately  used  the  argument,  that  when  he  had  a  farm  to  let, 
if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  poor  rate, 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  in  respect  of  the  rent.  That,  in 
theory,  was  perfectly  true ;  bnt  it  happened  that  farmers  had 
more  difficulty  in  changing  their  occupation  than  any 
other  class.  Once  entered  upon  a  farm,  the  occupier 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  whatever  increase  took  place  in  the 
rates ;  and  he  held  that  the  owner  and  not  the  occupier  should 
pay  the  rate.  His  reason  was  this :  since  the  New  Poor-law 
had  come  into  operation,  union-houses,  courts  of  justice, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  gaols  had  been  built :  and  in  every  case 
where  a  man  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  a  farm  for  alj  that 
period,  he  had  had  to  pay  a  share  of  the  charges.  The  gross 
injustice  of  the  present  system  could  scarcely  receive  a  better 
illustration  than  in  the  evidence  given  by  a  tenant-farmer, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  upon  this 
very  subject  of  the  "  Burthens  on  Land."  This  witness  stated 
that  "the  poor-rates  on  Mr.  Heathcoat's  factory  in  this 
parish  (Tiverton)  have  averaged  £41  0s.  9d.  a-year  for  the  last 
seven  years ;  and  on  the  form  occupied  by  myself,  £58  2s. 
So  that  1  have  paid  £17  Is.  3d.  a-year  more  than  Mr.  Heath- 
coat.  My  rental  is  £300  a-year,  and  the  profits  you  can  ima- 
gine ;  Mr.  Heathcoat's  profits  are  reputed  to  be  £40,000  a- 
year.  Among  the  many  hundreds  of  hands  congregated  for 
the  production  of  this  wealth,  the  sick  and  disabled  from  time 
to  time  fall  back  upon  the  parish  for  support.  In  periodical  times 
of  depression  of  trade,  the  unemployed,  thrust  from  the  doors 
of  the  very  factory  which  has  benefited  by  their  labour,  are 
flung  back  upon  the  land,  to  its  serious  and  indefensible  injury. 
Then  there  was  the  injustice  to  which  the  occupier  was  liable 
in  respect  of  improvements.  A  man  took  a  farm  which  was 
out  of  condition,  and  made  a  large  outlay  of  capital  upon  it. 
Directly  he  did  so,  however,  down  came  the  assessment 
committee  upon  him  .  and  rated  liim  for  all  his  improve- 
ments. He  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  himself  a  member  of  an 
assessment  committee,  and  had  witnessed  cases  of  this 
■  sort  of  the  greatest  hardship,  and  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
system  was  a  direct  bar  to  agricultural  improvement  (Hear, 
hear).  The  capital  which  the  farmer  so  invested  was  personal 
property.  He  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  absorbed  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  estate,  but  lie  looked  to  its  re- 
turning him  a  profit,  and  to  taking  it  out  again.  In  illustra- 
tion of  how  this  worked,  he  would  mention  a  case  that  had 
occurred  at  Taunton,  under  the  Assessment  Act.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Taunton  Assessment  Committee,  Mr.  Musgrave. 
of  Charlton  Farm,  appealed  against  his  jating,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  higher  than  his  rent. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  overseer,  stated  that  the  property  was 
worth  more  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Musjrrave  entered  upon 
its  possession,  and  he  had  rated  it  accordingly.  Other  pro- 
perty had  been  rated  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Musgrave  was 
assessed  at  45s.  per  acre,  whereas  some  land  adjoining  was  as- 
sessed at  52s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Musgrave  said  when  he  took  his  farm  it  was  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  he  had  laid  out  a  large  sum  upon  it 
for  improvements.  .  No  man  could  have  made  anything  of  the 
farm  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  if  he  had  it  reut-free, 
provided  he  had  put  it  in  such  a  state  as  it  was  in  now.  He 
(Mr.  Musgrave)  thought  the  overseer  ought  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  capital  he  had  expended,  and  that  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease  his  rent  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  value. 

The  Chaibjcan  •  In  its  present  improved  state,  would  45s. 
per  acre  be  the  fair  value  of  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Musgrave  :  I  would  not  appeal  against  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  we  cannot  take  into  consideration 
the  capital  expended  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  Musqbave,  sen.,  said  that  the  committee  had  taken  the 
lent  as  the  basis  of  the  valuation. 


The  Chairman  observed  that  at  the  meeting  of  delegates,  si 
Highbridge,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rent  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  ;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  where  the  rent  was  evidently 
below  the  value,  the  rating  should  be  put  up.  The  overseer** 
valuation  was  then  confirmed.  He  had  mentioned  this  case  is 
order  to  show  that  the  occupier  had  very  considerable  interest 
in  the  question.  If  personal  property  were  rated,  as  he  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be,  he  would  not  have  it  done  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis ;  that  was, 
by  apportioning  the  assessments  among  individual  parishes, 
which  was  utterly  impracticable,  but  by  means  of  a  nationtl 
rate.  Let  the  income  rate  be  spread  over  the  Kingdom,  and 
he  believed  that  6d.  in  the  pound  would  be  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. It  was  said  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  assess  personal 
incomes  arising  from  trade  and  business ;  but  capital  invested 
in  business  was  in  no  way  different  from  capital  forested  in 
the  funds,  in  mortgages,  or  other  securities,  and  if  the  latter 
ought  to  be  assessed,  as  many  admitted,  so  ought  the  former. 
One  argument  against  making  the  relief  of  the  poor  an  im- 
perial charge  was  that  the  local  administration  must  in  that 
event  be  abandoned.  But  he  doubted  it;  for  what  was  the 
constitution  of  a  board  of  guardians  P  There  were  say  tour 
or  six  ex  officio  guardians,  and  others  elected  by  the  town  in 
which  the  board  held  its  sittings.  The  parish  guardians  might 
outnumber  them ;  but  what  was  the  fact  in  carrying  out  ad- 
ministration of  the  union  P  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance 
could  not  attend  regularly ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole 
management  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  ex  offiHo 
guardians,  the  town  guardians,  and  two  or  three  others  who 
lived  near.  Was  it  probable,  he  should  like  to  know,  that  a 
board  so  constituted  would  give  excessive  relief  to  the  poor? 
Or  that  as  men  of  business,  they  would  consider  it  desirable,  be- 
cause the  change  was  an  imperial  one,  to  encourage  the  labour- 
ers around  them  to  come  to  the  board  rather  than  go  to  work  ? 
For  his  part,  he  doubted  if  Parliament  would  be  able  to  find  any 
better  mode  of  administration  than  that  which  now  existed  in  the 
boards  of  guardians ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist  this  question,  if  it  were  pressed  as  it  ought  to  be  in  Par- 
liament. Parliament,  however,  did  not  like  to  stir  such  ques- 
tions. County  members,  in  particular,  were  indisposed  to 
doing  so,  whilst  borough  members  would  be  persuaded  by  their 
wealthy  constituents  to  oppose  it.  So  that  it  now  rested  with 
boards  of  guardians,  parish  vestries,  and  the  magistrates  in 
quarter  sessions,  to  press  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  But  even  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
various  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  some  systematic 
plan  of  action ;  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  this 
Council  was  to  mature  without  delay,  and  recommend  some 
plan  of  county  organization  by  which  to  obtain  a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject.  That  done,  he  believed 
that  no  Government  could  long  resist  the  demand  for  justice, 
and  that  was  all  he  asked  (cheers). 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Andrews  explained  that 
by  imperial  charge  and  a  national  rate  he  meant  an 
income-tax. 

Mr.  Russell  seconded  the  resolution,  and  adduced  ex- 
amples from  Redditch  and  Bromsgrove  to  illustrate  the  in- 
justice which  was  inflicted  upon  occupiers  by  the  exemption  of 
the  profits  of  manufacturers  from  liability  to  the  poor-rate. 

Sir  G.(  Jenkinson  thanked  Mr.  Andrews  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  important  question  in  so  conclusive  a  speech,  and 
contended  that  an  income-tax,  as  the  simplest  form  of  taxation, 
was  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  national  rating 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Andrew? 
that  the  boards  of  guardians  might  with  safety  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  entrusted  to  their  hands,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  county  Chambers  would  agitate  the  subject  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upos 
whatever  party  might  be  in  the  Government,  that  leg&atiTe 
action  wonld  soon  follow. 

The  resolutions  were  also  supported  by  Mr.  Brandram,  Sir 
Mordaunt  Wells,  and  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Mas  ten  moved,  and  Mr.  Duckham  seconded,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  discussion  to  the  general  meeting  at  Leicester 
in  July;  but  after  some  conversation,  Mr.  Andrews  insisting 
upon  taking  the  sense  of  the  Chambers,  the  question  was  put, 
and  his  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  G.  Jenkinaon,  however,  it  was  also  re- 
solved that  the  subject  should  be  further  discussed  at  the 
Leicester  meeting. 
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gentlemen  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mi.  Duck- 
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him,  appointed  a  committee  to  select  witnesses  on  County 
financial  Boards :  Mr.  JL.  Jasper  More,  M.P. ;   Sir  Mordaunt 
Wells,  Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  James  Howard,  Mr.  John  Blick, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hoadsoll,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Andrews. 
Owing  to  the  advanced  honr  of  the  day,  Mr.  Myott,  of  Con- 


gleton,  Cheshire,  postponed  until  the  Leicester  meeting  the  re- 
solution forwarded  from  the  North  Cheshire  Chamber  relating 
to  taxation  under  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  Cattle  Dis- 
eases Act. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  More,  as  chairman,  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


PETERBOBOUGrH    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  this  Chamber  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  13, 
when  Mr.  W.  Wells  presided. 

Mr.  Turxbr  called  attention  '..to  Lord  Devon's  bill,  which 
he  described  as  one  which  will  give  additional  power  to  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  and  prevent  the  Guardians  in  each  union 
from  exercising  that  supervision  and  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture to  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  fairly  entitled.    He 
examined  the  clauses  of  the  bill  seriatim,  and  spoke  of  Clause 
5,  for  joining  parishes  with  a  population  not  exceeding  300, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  Guardians,  as  ambiguous  in 
its  meaning.    It  gave  no  power  to  dispossess  a  parish  of  its 
Guardian,  and  the  question  arose  whether  any  diminution  of 
numbers  was  contemplated.  In  any  case  he  considered  the  clause 
objectionable.    In  the  Union  of  Peterborough  there  are  22  pa- 
rishes with  populations  under  300,  but  assessed  at  £41,182.  Was 
it    contemplated  to  disfranchise    these  parishes,  or  group 
them?   and  how  could  they   be  incorporated  with  a  large 
parish  if  there  was  no  such  parish  nearP     Then  if  a  small 
parish  was  incorporated  with  a  large  parish,  the  guardians  re- 
maining the  same,  the  large  parish  would  virtually  return  the 
extra  guardians,  and  the  small  one  none.      If  carried,  the 
clause  would  affect  the  agricultural  interest  most  unfairly,  by 
throwing  the  control  of  the  unions  into  the  hands  of  guardians 
in  towns,  who,  paying  but  little  towards  the  poor-rates  them- 
selves, could  not  be  supposed  to  care  mnch  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  drawn  from  other  sources.     Clause  6  of  the 
Bill  gave  the  Poor  Law  Board  power  to  appoint  any  officer 
whom  Guardians  failed  to  appoint  within  twenty-one  days 
of  being  required  to  appoint,  and  this  ingeniously  provided 
a  means  for  coercing  the  Guardians  into  paying  the  new 
officer  called  a  visitor,  provided  for  in  the  subsequent  clause. 
There  were  now  13  inspectors,  at  a  salary  of  about  £800  per 
annum  each ;  and  if  they  did  their  duty,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  lor  the  new  officer.    If  the  extra  charge  of  this  officer 
arose,  as  he  thought  it  did,  from  the  misconduct  in  some  Me- 
t  ropolitan  Unions,  it  was  surely  unjust  to  impose  it  upon  unions 
that  are  well  managed.  Clause  8  was  a  very  objectionable  clause, 
as  it  gave  power  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  order  furniture, 
fixtures,  sewers,  and  "other  conveniences"  for  the  workhouse. 
Clause  24  took  the  power  of  appointing  District  auditors  from 


the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  District,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Poor-La*  Board.  This  he  held  to  be  objectionable,  as 
it  was  all  the  patronage  the  gentlemen  in  question  held  in  re- 
turn for  the  time  spent  and  trouble  they  took  in  Union  affairs. 
A  second  objection  was  that  an  office  worth  £800  a-year  would 
be  lost  to  the  district,  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  not  be 
likely  to  appoint  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  a  gentleman  who 
would  live  there.  Clause  27,  for  incorporating  all  extra- 
parochial  places,  was  a  good  one,  as  was  clause  28,  giving 
guardians  power  to  make  a  valuation  of  property  alleged  to 
be  rateable,  and  29  for  mutnal  bearing  of  the  costs  of  appeals. 
Clause  32,  giving  power  to  the  guardians  to  employ  a  person 
to  assist  the  Assessment  Committee  in  making  valuations  was 
also  a  commendable  one,  as  it  would  lessen  expense  and  avoid 
appeals.  Passing  through  the  remaining  clauses  which  deal 
with  matters  of  routineTne  contended  that  enough  had  been 
said  to  prove  that  the  bill  was,  on  the  whole,  an  unsatisfactory 
one,  and  he  moved  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
carried  unanimously : — 

That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  bill  will- 
by  its  tendency  to  centralisation,  and  by  the  whole  or  partial 
disfranchisement  of  rural  parishes,  increase  local  taxation, 
and  act  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  ratepayers  generally. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  no  hill  for  amending 
the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  can  be  deemed  satisfactory 
which  does  not  provide  that  personal  property  shall  be  rated 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  bear  its  air  share  of  the  ge- 
neral burden. 

Mr.  Attzxborotjqh,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Turner,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  much  use  petitioning  the 

E resent  Parliament  (a  laugh).  What  they  ought  to  do  was  to 
e  prepared  for  the  next  (applause  and  laughter),  and  vote  for 
no  member,  Whig  or  Tory,  who  did  not  conform  to  their  views 
of  things  (applause).  There  was  no  harm  in  a  petition,  and 
he  would  second  the  motion  for  one.  Let  them  look  out  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  themselves,  and  take  care  that  they 
had  a  practical  man,  who  knew  his  duties  and  was  prepared  to 
discharge  them,  instead  of  one  who  would  merely  make  a  fine 
speech  on  the  hustings  and  nurse  their  babies  (applause  and 
laughter). 


EOTAL    AGBICULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OP    ENGLAND, 


Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  3fay  6,  1868.— 
Present,  Lord  Walaingham,  vice-president  in  the  chair ; 
the  Bake  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  the  Duke  of  Butland, 
K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Berners,  Lord  Brid- 
port,  Ijord  Chesham,  Lord  Keateven,  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon.  IJ.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  Sir  E. 
Kerrison,  Bart.,  Sir  Maasey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A. 
K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Sir  T.  Western,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Bramston,  Mr. 
^antrell,  Mr.  Clayden,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Clive, 
Vf  .P.,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Ed- 
nondJs,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hassall,  Mr.  Holland, 
H.P.,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Hoakyns,  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr. 
onaa,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain, 
tlr.  Randell,  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sunday, 
■fr.    Shattleworth,  Mr.  R,    Smith,  Mr.    Stone,    Mr. 


Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Tamer,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Well*, 
Major  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Mr.  William  A.  Gibbs,  Gilwell  Park,    Sewardstone, 
Woodford,  was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  new 
members  were  elected  :— 
Adams,  James,  Oxton,  Southwell. 
Allen,  Joseph,  jun.,  19,  Seymour-street,  Leicester. 
Arnold,  George,  jun.,  Dolton,  North  Devon. 
Bailey,  Edward,  Leicester. 
Bainea,  John,  Knighton,  Leicester. 
Baker,  William,  Moor  Barns,  Atherstone. 
Bamlett,  A.  C,  Think. 
Bent,  Thomas,  Queniborough,  Leicester. 
Bithrey,  W.  Siltester,  S8,  Hastings-street,  Leicester. 
Blow,  W.  Wootton,  Tavistock  Hotel,  London. 
Bolton,  J.  Adams,  M  J).,  Campbell-street,  Leicester. 
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Bonnall,  John,  Grantham. 

Brand,  Joseph  S.,  Leicester. 

Jfiggi,  William,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth. 

Britten,  Thomas,  Little  Billing,  Northampton. 

Canon,  James  A.,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London. 

Cartwnght,  John,  Oadby,  Leicester. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  Danston  Pillar,  Danston. 

Checkland,  George,  Park  House,  Knighton,  Leicester. 

Clark,  G.  W.,  6,  Belgrave  Place,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cooch,  John,  Harlestone,  Northampton. 

Corbett,  Thomas,  Perseverance  Iron  Works,  Shrewsbury. 

Devas,  Horace,  Spondou  Hall,  Derby. 

Ererard,    William,     Narborongh     Wood    House,    Eaderby, 

Leicester. 
Everett,  Prancis  H.,  Bridgham,  Thetford. 
Filgate,  Leopold  G.  P.,  Lissvenaey,  Ardie,  Louth. 
Gardener,  John,  Twycross,  Atherstone. 
Gibsone,  John,  Rotherby,  Leicester. 
Goff,  William,  Carriglea,  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Gunneli,  Thomas,  Miltou,  Cambridge. 
Harding,  Charles,  Kniriiton,  Leicester. 
Harris,  Edward,  Hocking,  Folkinghara. 
Herbert,  Thomas,  86,  Welford-road,  Leicester. 
James,  Thomas,  Shushions  Manor,  Chnreh  Eaton. 
Laoey,  Robert,  Hoton,  Longh  borough. 
Iieadey,  Thbmas,  Doddington,  Lincoln. 
Lombe,  H.  Evans,  Melton  Hall,  Wymondham. 
M'Alpin,  J.  W.,  Leicester. 

Mudford,  Joseph,  Hoe  Fields,  ThnrlastoD,  Hinckley. 
Mynors,  W.  C.  T.,  Elford  Lowe,  Tamworth. 
Nethercote,  H.  Ormond,  Moulton  Grange,  Northampton. 
Noon,  Charles,  The  Laurels,  Leicester. 
Norrevs,  Lord,  Wytham,  Oxford. 
NuttaU,  Thomas,  Manor  House,  Beeby,  Leicester. 
Painter,  Robert,  18,  Gallowtree  Gate,  Leicester. 
Parr,  Hermon,  Barton,  Nottiogham. 
Rutherford,  Thomas,  Hothfield,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Scott,  William,  Normanton  Turville,  Hinckley. 
Sketchley,  William,  Great  George-street,  Weymouth. 
Straton,  Georee  W.,  Aylestone,  Leicester. 
Thomson,  T.  Harrower,  Leicester. 
Warner,  Edward.  Bury-street,  Stowmarket. 
Wilshere,  C.  W.,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn. 
Woodroffe,  W.  S.,  Normanton-upon  Soar,  Loughborough. 
Wynne,  Owen  S.,  Peniarth,  Towyn. 

Finances. — Major-General  Lord  Bridport  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Qnilter,  Ball, 
and  Co.,  the  society's  accountants,  and  were  fonnd  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  April 
80  was  £3,243  lis.  The  committee  have  again  con- 
sidered the  financial  condition  .of  the  society,  and,  although 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  large  balance  in  hand, 
which  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  required  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  meeting,  yet  the  in- 
vested capital  of  the  society  has  gradually  diminished  since 
July,  1865,  when  the  capital  was  £21,027  19s.  7d ,  and 
it  now  stands  at  £16,027  19s.  7d.,  stock  in  the  New  3 
per  Cents.  The  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  call 
the  serious  attention  of  the  council  to  the  fact  that  the 
capital  has  lessoned  at  least  £3,000,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  money  expended  for  the  show-yard  plant, 
or  an  annual  loss  of  £1,000 ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
some  means  must  be  adopted  to  add  to  the  numbers  of 
the  society,  or  the  council  must  resolve  on  a  diminution 
of  expenditure.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Part  I.,  Vol.  IV.,  2nd  series,  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  that  a  reprint  of  Mrs. 
Somerville's  article  on  Poultry  be  made,  and  sold  at  a 
cost  of  2d.  each.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Leicester  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Thompson,  chairman, 
reported  that  the  tender  for  refreshments  in  the  show- 
yard,  made  by  Messrs.  Waldram  and  Crane,  of  Leicester, 


had  been  accepted.  The  surveyor  reports  that  posses- 
sion of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  show-ground  has  beea 
obtained  to  enable  the  contractor  to  make  satisfactory 
progress ;  that  no  obstruction  or  hindrance  has  beea 
experienced,  and  that  no  doubt  exiata  bnt  that  the  work* 
will  be  completed  in  ample  time  for  the  Show.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  18th  July,  at  11  a.m.  A 
request  made  by  the  Leicestershire  and  Waltham  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  be  allowed  to  pass  their  members  into 
the  Show-yard  by  tickets  to  be  purchased  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  had  been  acceded  to,  the 
details  to  be  arranged  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Major 
Wilson  was  unanimously  recommended  as  the  Steward- 
elect  of  Implements.  The  surveyor  was  authorised  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company's  engineer,  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  accom- 
modation required  for  the  unloading  of  heavy  machinery 
in  the  Show-yard.    This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  chairman,  reported 
that  18  candidates  entered  for  the  Society's  honours  and 
prises ;  that  12  of  these  were  present  at  the  examina- 
tions, and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  examiners  who  have 
assisted  on  former  occasions,  the  competition  has  beea 
superior  in  its  own  nature  to  that  hitherto  experienced. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  committee  are  unable  to  clas- 
sify the  competitors,  nor  can  they  grant  any  certificates  of 
merit,  because  the  terms  approved  by  the  Council  require 
that  every  candidate  should  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the 
following  subjects,  vis.,  In  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Agriculture ;  in  Land-surveying,  or  in  Mechanics  as  ap- 
plied to  .Agriculture!;  *°A  in  Book-keeping;  consequent! j 
to  pass  in  Book-keeping  is  essential  to  success.  In  this 
subject,  however,  no  one  candidate  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining even  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  examiners,  who 
report :  "  AU  the  candidates  came  under  the  category  of 
'  not  passed.1  "  The  committee,  therefore,  confine  them- 
selves to  the  recommendation  of  the  following  prizes  being 
awarded  to  the  undermentioned  candidates  as  hariag 
shown  respectively  the  highest  merit  in  each  subject 
named : — 

The  Science  and  Practice  of  AgricnUare. — Simon  Heweu 
Walton,  Farnieombe  farm,  Wnichford,  Shintton,  £10. 

Mechanics.— Thomas  John  Elliott,  Wilton,  Salisbury,  £10. 

Chemistry.— George  Kent  Walton,  Long  Compton,  Warwick- 
shire, £10. 

Botany.— Richard   George  Scriven,   Castle  Ashby,   North- 
ampton, £10. 

Geology.— Ditto,  £5. 

Veterinary    Science. — Robert  Brydon,   BurncasUe,   Lander, 
N.B.,£6;  T.  J.  Elliott,  £5. 

Land  Surveying.— John  Joseph  Harle,  Haydon  Bridge,  North- 
nmberlana,  £5. 

Book-keeping. — No  award. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Committee  of  Selection. — Mr.  Thompson,  chair- 
man, reported  that  Mr.  Lawes,  having  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  resigning  his  seat  at  the  Council,  the  committee 
had  resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  that 
Mr.  Lawes'  resignation  be  not  accepted.  The  House-list 
of  members  of  Council  to  be  recommended  for  re-dectioa 
having  been  considered,  it  Was  resolved  that  the  small 
number  of  members  of  Council  in  District  A  (Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire) be  pointed  out ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Christopher  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  be  re- 
commended to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  members  of  the  Council  by  rotation.  This 
report  was  adopted. 

House  List. — Agreeably  with  the  bye-laws,  the 
Council  arranged  by  ballot  the  following  election-list,  ty 
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be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption  at  the  ensuing 
general  meeting  on  the  22nd  instant : 
AxrisDjLircss  (rsox  ni  August  Miixuro,  ur  1866,  to  thj 
Pskbbvt  Time). 


Names. 


% 


Amos,  Charles  Edwards,  5,  Cedar's- 

road,  Clapham-oommon,  Surrey. 
Baruropp,  NathanielGeorge,  Haches- 

toa,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 
Booth,  Thomas  C.f  Warlaby,  North 

aUerton. 
Bowly,  Edward,  Siddington  House, 

Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 
Ciive,  George,  M.P.,  Perrystone,  Boss, 

Herefordshire. 
Davies,  Darid  Reynolds  (elected  Deo. 

6, 1866),  Here  Old  Hail,  Knntsford, 

Cheshire. 
Devonshire,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of, 

Holkar  Hall,   Milnothorpe,  West- 
moreland. 
Druce,  Joseph,  Eynsham,  Oxford. 
Edmonds,  William  John,  (elected  Feb. 

6, 1868),  Southrop,  Lechlade,  Glou« 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandreth,  Halfmoon- 
street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

HaasaU,  William  (elected  May  1, 1867), 
Babney,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Holland,  Edward,  M.P.,  Dumbleton 
Hall,  Evesham.  Worcestershire. 

Hornsby,  Richard,  Spittlegate,  Gran- 


Hoskyns,  Ghandos  Wren,  Harewood, 

Boas,  Herefordshire. 
Hutton,  William,  Gate  Barton,  Gains- 

borough,  Lincolnshire. 
Kestoven,  Lord  (elected  April  8, 1867), 

Oaawick,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 
Lawes,  John  Bennett,  Rothamsted, 

Bt.  Albans,  Herts. 
Maodonald,   Sir  Archibald   Keppel, 

Bart.,    Woolmer  Lodge,   Liphook, 


Ii 


BandeU,  Charles,  Chadbnry,  Evesham, 

Worcestershire. 
Bead,  dare  Sewell,  M.P.,  Honingham, 

Thorpe,  Norwich. 
Richmond,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of, 

Goodwood,  Chichester. 
Saaday,  William,  Holmepierrepoint, 

Notts. 
Shrewsbury    and    Talbot,    Earl  ot, 

InjreetreHau,  Staffordshire. 
Shuttleworth,    Joseph,     Hartsholme 

Hall,  Lincoln. 
Wells,  William,  Holmeswood,  Peter- 

borongh,  Northamptonshire. 


10 


18 


14 


Com- 
mit cos. 


H 
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18 


18 


16 
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Countxt  Mietinq  of  1869.— The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inspect  the  various  sites  offered  to 
the  Society  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Preston, 
having  been  read,  the  Council  were  favoured  by  the  at- 
tendance of  deputations  from  the  above  towns : 

Jjioerpaol  Deputation.— Messrs.  Graves,  M.P.,  Laird,  M.P., 
Pirn,  M.P.,  ToUemache,  M.P.,  Alderman  Hubback,  Robertson 
Gladstone,  John  Grant  Morris,  Robson  (Borongh  Surveyor), 
Thomas  Baines,  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  bart,  M.P. 

Manchester  Deputation. — The  Mayor  of  Manchester  and 
Town  Clerk,  Mayor  of  Sal  ford  and  Town  Clerk,  the  Mayors 
of  Aahton-under-Lyue,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Stockport,  and 
Staly  bridge ;  Sir  James  Watts,  Kt. ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  Esq. ; 
Oldham  Whitaker,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Maclure,  £sq.;  J.  H.  Law, 
Ksq.  ;  Mr.  Henry  Nield,  Mr.  W.  T.  Pownall.  The  deputa- 
tion was  accompanied  and  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton, 
Karl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tattoa,  Hon.  Algernon 
Egerton,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. ;  Right  Hon. 
r.  M.  Gibson,  HP.;  Thomas  Baxfey,  MP ;   Jacob  Bright 


M.P.;  E.W.  Watkins,  M.r\;  John  Piatt,  M.F.;  John  T. 
Hibbert,  M.P. ;  Thomas  B.  Potter,  M.P. ;  Edmnnd  Potter, 
M.P.;  R.  N.Philips,  M.P.;  John  Cheetham,  M.P. ;  Lieut- 
Gray,  M.P. 

Preston  Deputation. — The  Mayor  of  Preston,  Miles  Myres, 
Esq. ;  the  Earl  of  Bective,  M.P. ;  Lord  Kenlis ;  Colonel  Wil- 
son Patten,  M.P. ;  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P. ;  Sir  T.  Fermor 
Hesketh,  M.P. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowther,  M.P. ;  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fielden,  MP.;  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Greene,  Whittington  Hall ;  Mr.  Dawson  Greene, 
Wliittington  Hall ;  Mr.  R.  Assheton  Cross  (Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Lancaster) ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Gannett,  Qaera- 
more  Park ;  Rev.  J.  Shepherd,  Birley ;  Mr.  George  Moore, 
Whitehall,  near  Wigton ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  Killhow,  Cumber- 
land ;  Mr.  T.  Towneiey  Parker,  Rev.  L.  C.  Wood,  Mr.  Drewry, 
Mr.  Thomas  Fair,  from  the  Council  of  Royal  North  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society ;  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  Black- 
burn, the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Alderman  Edmund 
Birley,  Mr.  Councillor  Catterall,  Mr.  Councillor  Gilbertson, 
Mr.  Ascroft  (Town  Clerk),  Preston;  and  Mr.  Garlick,  Bo- 
rough Steward. 

These  gentlemen  having  communicated  to  the  Council 
the  fullest  local  information  connected  with  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  having  answered  satisfactorily  the 
enquiries  made  of  them  by  the  Conncil,  the  Chairman 
expressed  to  them  the  best  thanks  of  himself  and  the 
Council  for  their  kindness  in  having  attended  the  meeting 
that  day,  and  for  the  deep  interest  they  had  evinced  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  deputations  having  withdrawn,  the  Council  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  locality  best 
suited,  under  all  circumstances,  for  holdiug  the  country 
meetiog  next  year ;  and,  after  some  discussion  of  the 
respective  advantages  of  each  position  to  which  their  at- 
tention had  been  called,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Man- 
chester by  25  votes,  against  18  for  Preston,  no  vote  being 
given  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Torr  having  moved  that  the  Society  hold  their 
country  meeting  in  1870  in  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Berks,  Buckingham,  Hants,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Oxford,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  it  was  seconded  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  carried. 


THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Torrington  Agricultural  Association,  Mr.  T.  Dyke  Acland 
said :  M  Fanner's  friend?*  is  a  very  peculiar  designation- 
it  may  be  taken  in  different  ways.  The  school  in  which  I 
was  brought  up  was  that  of  Philip  Pusey ;  he  married  a  West 
country  lady.  He  worked  hard  for  sixteen  years,  giving  up 
nearly  all  his  time  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  When  he  died  some  of  us  thought  that 
he  was  entitled  to  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  amount 
of  good  which  he  had  done  to  the  farmers.  It  was  thought 
that  his  name  should  be  perpetuated  to  all  time.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  our  design ;  why  that  was  I 
will  not  say.  One  gentleman  said :  "  Well,  if  we  calculate  on 
the  most  moderate  and  lowest  possible  scale  what  we  should 
pay  the  editor  for  the  work  done  to  this  Society,  we  owe  him 
£10,000,"  but  not  10s.  did  we  get  to  perpetuate  his  name.  I 
may  say  that  his  monument  will  live  for  ever  in  that  Journal— 
a  monument  built  by  his  own  hands ;  it  is  recorded  in  the  16th 
volnme  of  the  Journal.  The  humble  endeavours  which  I  have 
made  are  not  to  be  mentioned  for  a  moment  beside  what  he 
did.  But  when  I  voted  for  Free  Trade — when  I  helped  to 
ruin  you  all  (laughter) — Mr.  Pusey  said :  "  Tour  duty  is  to  go 
to  work  for  these  farmers— to  help  to  work  out  the  problem 
before  them."  Mr.  Pusey  had  been  working  for  them  a  great 
many  years  before ;  he  had  been  looking  ahead,  helping  the 
farmers '  to  help  themselves,'  by  which  alone  they  could  be 
materially  benefited.  I  thought  it  to  be  my  duty  in  a  humble 
way  to  do  for  four  or  five  western  counties  what  Mr.  Pusey 
did  for  all  England— vis.,  learn  from  the  farmers  their  own 
knowledge  of  their  own  business,  and  then  try  to  make  it  in- 
telligible to  the  rising  generation— assisting  them  first  to  farm 
as  well  as  their  fathers,  and  if  they  could  do  that,  then  to  farm 
better  if  possible.    I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  to  be 
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the  formers  friend  (cheen  and  "True*).  I  don't  know 
whether  yon  will  think  that  was  a  good  school,  bnt  it  was  the 
school  in  which  I  tried  to  walk  (cheers).  Another  passage  in 
Mr.  Fusees  life  is,  that  twenty-Are  years  ago  he  brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  to  amend  the  laws  of 


England  ai  they  bear  on  the  capital  which  fanners  lay  oat  on 
the  land,  to  facilitate  better  arrangement*  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  obstacles  in  the  law  of 
land  preventing  the  existence  of  good  arrangements.  We 
could  not  carry  the  bill. 


SALE    OP    THE    LITTLEBUEY    HEBD    OF    SHORTHOBNS. 


This  tale  took  place  on  Thursday,  May  7,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Strafford,  at  whose  summons  a  large 
company  assembled  round  the  box,  many  of  whose  names 
will  be  found  amongst  the  list  of  purchasers.  We  spoke 
previously  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Clayden's  stock  after  a 
personal  inspection,  when  we  said  that  "  he  has  been  doing 
something  with  them  all  through ;  and  that  nothing  can  say 
more  for  his  management  than  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  at  present  in-calf.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be 
any  '  nurses'  about ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  have  done  no 
harm.  The  animals  look  in  good,  fair  condition,  and  no- 
thing more ;  while  a  great  '  milk  -man/  who  accompa- 
nied us  on  our  round,  dwelt  again  and  again  on  their  good 
bags,  and  other  such  signs  of  their  use  for  dairy  purposes. 
Their  coats,  too,  are  almost  invariably  soft,  silky,  and 
bountiful ;  and  their  quality,  as  judged  by  the  hand,  often 
as  excellent.  If  animals  could  sell  themselves  j  if  milking 
properties,  a  wealthy  touch,  and  a  fine  frame  can  conduce 
to  an  average,  this  should  come  out  well  at  Littlebury." 
We  must  now  admit,  however,  that  the  average  was  not 
so  good  as  we  had  anticipated,  most  probably  from  some  of 
the  pedigrees  not  being  very  long,  or  quite  so  fashionable 
as  should  be.  The  top-price  cow,  as  we  said  she  should 
be,  in  our  preliminary  report,  was  Brilliant,  which  even  at 
her  age  beat  so  good  a  young  bull  as  Littlebury ;  but  this 
animal  and  his  sister  both  went,  by  comparison,  very 
cheap  ;  and  we  question  whether  for  all  its  good  qualities 
the  Littlebury  herd  was  properly  appreciated  by  the 
Shorthorn  connoisseurs. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

TBI  FIGXmBS  B£V£A  TO  COA.TES'8  HSBO  BOOK. 

Sunshine,  ealved  March  8, 1859 ;  by  Lord  Erskine  1st  (14815), 

out  of  Strawberry,  by  Alma  (14088).— Purchased  by  Mr. 

Cox,  37  gs. 
Diadem,  calved  June  89, 1860;   by  Sir  Charles  (16948),  out 

of  Diana  2nd,  by  Great  Duke  (12973).— Mr.  Blackwell, 

54  ss. 
Gaiety,  'calved  July  16,   1860;  by  Lord  Althorp  (14800), 

out  of  Tit,  by  Horatio  (10335).— Mr.  Upson,  41  gs. 
Daphne,  calved  May  IS,  1861 ;  by  Duke  Humphrey  (15910), 

ont  of  Diana  2nd,  by  Great  Duke  (12973).— Mr.  Cox, 

61  ga. 
Brilliant,  calved  November  10, 1861 ;  by  May  Duke  (13320), 

out  of  Blanche  3rd,  by  Antinons  (12401).— Mr.  Cheney, 

120  gs. 
Rosette,  calved  August  8, 1860 ;  by  Prinoe  of  Prussia  (16752), 

out  of  Bed  Rose,  by  Horatio  (10385).— Mr.  Cobb.  86  gs. 
Lady  Bird,  ealved  November  18, 1861 ;  by  Count  de  Gourcy 

(17632),  out  of  Luxury,   by  Cheltenham    (12588).— Mr. 

Trethewy,  41  gs. 
Lady  Essex,  calved  July  20, 1862 ;  by  Grand  Duke  of  Essex 

(17995),  out  of  Lady  Franklin,  by  Prince  of  Prussia  (16769). 

—Col.  Brise,  37  gs. 
Lady  Braybrooke,  calved  February  21, 1863 ;  by  Englishman 

(19701),  out  of  Miriam,  by  Snowball  (15809),— Mr.  Der- 
ham, 40  gs. 
Ruby,  calved  December  8,  1863;    by  Lord  of  the  Harem 

(16430),  out  of  Cornelian,  by  Mameluke  (13289).— Mr. 

Leney,  60  as. 
Dahlia,  ealved  December  10, 1863 ;  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis 

(18337),  out  of  Diadem,  by  Sir  Charles  (16948).— Mr. 

Trethewy,  32  gs* 


Diadem,  by  Sir  Charles  (16948).— Mr. 


Red  Empress,  calved  December   31,  1863 ;  by  Marquis  of 

Cornwallis  2nd  (20292),  out  of  Rosy,  by  Tortworth  (17133). 

—Mr.  Derham,  43  gs. 
Lady  Lucy  Thorndale,  calved  June  20, 1864 ;   by  Third  Date 

of  Thorndale  (17749),  out  of  Lady  Bird,  by  Count  de  Gourcy 

(17632).— Mr.  Derham,  61  gs. 
Dora,  calved  October  12, 1864 ;  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  2nd 

(20292),  out  of  Diana  2nd,  by  Great  Duke  (12973).-Cept. 

Aveling,  60  n. 
Damask,  calveu  February  16, 1865  ;  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis 

2nd  (20292),  out  of  Dia "  "    ~     *     "  ~ 

Metherinffham,  46  i 
Fame,  calved  March  23, 1865 ;  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  Sad 

(20292),  out  of    Flirt,  by  Kirklevington  (11639).— Mr. 

Saville,  60  gs. 
Honeysuckle,  calved  May  23, 1865 ;  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis 

(18337),  out  of  Daphne,  by  Duke  Humphrey  (15910).— 

Captain  Aveling,  66  ga. 
Lady  Paramount,  calved  May  25, 1866 ;  by  Lord  Paranoant 

(20218),  out  of  Lady  Bird,  by  Count  de  Gourcy  (17632).- 

Herr  Zoepprits,  40  gs. 
Lady  Oxford,  calved  September  12, 1865  ;  by  Lord  ChanceDor 

(20160),  out  of  Lady  Richmond,  by  Oxford  2nd  (18507).— 

Mr.  Drewry,52gs. 
Lady  of  the  Glen,  calved  April  14, 1866 ;   by  Costa  (214*7), 

out  of  Lady  Bird,  by  Count  de  Gourcy  (17632).— Mr. 

Gamble,  70  gs. 
Blanchette,  calved  April  16, 1866 ;  by  Costa  (21487),  oat  of 

Brilliant,   by    May  Duke    (13320).  — Mr.    Macintosh, 

70gs. 
Happiness,  calved  April  16,  1866;   by  Costa  (21487),  oat 

or  Daphne,  by  Duke  Humphrey  (15910).  —  Mr.  Moot?, 

62  gs. 
Rarity,  calved  June  17,   1866;    by   Costa  (21487),  out  of 

Ruby,  by  Lord  of  the  Harem  (16430).— Mr.  Macintosh, 

95  ga. 
English  Lady,  calved  July  31, 1866 ;  by  Coata  (21487),  out 

of  English  Lassie,  by  Englishman  (19701).— Lord  Botam, 

59  gs. 


Fairy,jjalved  June  16, 1866 ;  by  Costa  (21487),  out  of  flirt, 

lived  Se 
.       83),  out  of 
dale  (17749).— Mr.  Frankham,  41  gs. 


by  Kirklevington  (11639).- 
Lady   Arohdale,  calved  j&ptember   lt  1866j    by  AreMaU 
21. 


.  SeweU,  41  ga. 
er   1,  1866;    I 
($1183),  out  of  Lady  Thorndale,  by  3rd  Duke' of  Hgxs- 


Rosetta,  calved  October  29, 1866  ;  by  Costa  (21487).  out  of 

Rosette,   by  Prince   of  Prussia   (16752).— Mr.  Moor, 

54  gs. 
Dame  Littlebury,  calved  January  3, 1867 ;  by  Costa  (214S7), 

out  of  Diadem,  by   Sir  Charles  (16948).  — Mr.  Moore, 

«2  gs. 
lAdy  Louisa,  calved  March  1,  1867;  by  Coata  (21487),  oat 

of  Lady  Braybrooke,  by  Englishman  (19701).— Herr  Zoes- 

prits,  87  gs. 
Florid,  calved  May  1,  1867;   bv  Archdale  (21183),  oat  of 
*  Fame,  by  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  2nd  (20292).— Mr.  Abbott, 

45  gs. 
Lady  of  the  Glen  2nd,  calved   April  25,  1867;  by  Costs 

(21487),  out  of  Lady  Bird,  by  Count  de  Gourcy  (17632).- 

Mr.  Gamble,  60  gs. 
Rarity  2nd,  calved  May  6,  1867;  by  Costa  (21487),  oat  of 

Ruby,  by  Lord  of  the  Harem  (16430).— Mr.  Leney,  71  g*. 
Flora,  calved  May  14  1867;  by  Arohdale  (21183),  oat  of 

Flirt,  by  Kirklevington  (11639).— Mr.  Coogreve,  41  gs. 
Elegance,  ealved  June  17,1887 ;  by  Casta  (21467),  oat  of 

Englishman^  Lassie,  by  Englishman  (19701).— Mr.  SavSk, 

27  gs. 
Sunset,  ealved  June  19, 1867  j  by  Arohdale  (31183),  eat  of 
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Sunrise,  by  Marquis-  of  Cornwalhs  2nd  (20292).— Mr. 

Ssville,  26  gs. 
Dewdrop,  calved  September  9,  1867 ;  by  Costa  (214S7),  oat 

of  Diana  2nd,  by  Great  Duke  (12973).— Herr  Zoepprita, 

4flw. 
Harpsichord,  calved  October  7,  1867 ;  by  Costa  (21487),  out 

of  Damask,  by  Marquis  of  Corawallis  2nd  (20292).— Mr. 


Abbott,  30  m. 

osabcl,  calved  October  8,  1867;  by  Uosta  (2 

Rosette,  by  Prince  of  Pruasia  (16752).  — Mr.  Muiton, 


Bosabel,  calved  October  8,  1867;  by  Costa  (21487),  out  of 


32  gs. 
Harmony,  calved  October  7, 1867 ;  by  Costa  (21487),  out  of 

Damask,  by  Marquis  of  Cornwalhs  2nd  (20292).  — Mr. 

Abbott,  32  gs. 
Lsdy  Essex  2nd,  calved  December  13, 1867 ;  by  Costa  (21487), 

oat  of  Lady  Essex,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Essex  (17995).— 

Mr.Adcock,24gs. 
Lsdy  Valentine,  calved   February  14,  1868;  by  Littlebury 

(24341V out  of  Lady  Oxford,  by  Lord  Chancellor  (20160). 

—Mr.  Wythes,  20  gs. 
Dorothy,  calved  March  2,  1868;  by  Costa  (21487),  out  of 

Diadem,  by  Sir  Charles  (16948).— Mr.  Graham,  45  gs. 

HEIFER  CALVES. 
Lady  Glen  3rd — Mr.  Barton,  15  gs. 
Heliotrope.— Mr.  Sewell,  13  gs. 
Jessamine. — Mr.  Patmore,  17  gs. 
Regina.— Mr.  Wythes,  13  gs. 

BULLS. 
Costa  (21487),  calved  AprU  28, 1863 ;  by  Barleycorn  (17346), 
out  of  Columbine,  by  Londonderry  (IS  169) w— Mr.  Webb, 

55  gs. 

Littlebury   (24341),  calved  January  24,  1866;    by   Costa, 

(21487),  out  of  Diadem,  by  Sir  Charles  (16948).— Mr. 

Danger,  105  gs. 
Mansion  (24533),  calved  March  9,  1866 ;  by  Costa  (21487), 

oat  of  Miriam,  by  Snowball  (15309).— Mr.  Danger,  40  ga. 
Lord  of  the  Vale  (24446),  calved  October  23, 1866;  by  Costa 

(21487),  oo*  of  Lady  Essex,  by  Grand   Duke  of  Essex 

(17995).— Mr.  Sworder,  40  gs. 
General  Costa,  calved  January  9,  1867;   by  Costa  (21487), 

out  of  Gaiety,  by  Lord  Althorp  (14800),  — Mr.  Frost, 

56  gs. 

Barney  Bodkin,  calved   January  16,   1867 ;   by    Arehdale 

(21183),  out  of  Blanche  3rd,  by  Antinous  (12401).— Mr. 

Iindsell,  29  gs. 
Robin  Hood,  calved  February  26,  1867;  by  Costa  (21487), 

out  of  Red  Empress,  by  Marquis  of  Cornwalhs  2nd  (20292). 

—Lord  Bolton,  57  gs. 
Magician,  calved  May  22,  1867;  by  Costa  (21487),  out  of 

Miriam,  by  Snowball  (15309).— Mr.  Morton,  SO  gs. 
Nabob,  calved  August  14,  1867;   by  Costa  (21487),  out  of 

Dulcet,  by  Marquis  of  Corawallis  (18337).— Mr.  Trigg, 

Lord  Costa,  calved  September,  9.  1867 ;  by  Costa  (21487), 

out  of  Lady  Lucy  Thorndale,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Thorudaie 

(17749).— Mr.  Arabin,  SO  gs. 
Gay  Lad,  calved  December   16,   1867;   by  Costa  (21487), 

oat  of  Gaiety,  by  Lord  Althorp   (14800).— Mr.  Pyson, 

35  gs. 
Dreadnought,  calved  December  10,  1867 ;  by  Costa  (21487), 

oat  of  Itora,  by  Marquis  of  Corawallis  2nd  (20292).— 

Mr.  Bray,  19  gs. 
Saccharometer,  calved  March  17,  1868 ;  by  Costa  (21487), 

out  of  Sunshine,  by  Lord  Erskine  1st  (14815).— Mr.  Cooke, 

17  gs. 

Suhhaby.                     Realised.  Average. 

46  cows,  heifers,  and  calves  ...£2,219  14    £48    5    0 

13  buUs  and  calves  669    2     43  15    6 

69  of  all  ages  2,788  16    47    6    6 


The  sale  of  Mr.  Champion's  shorthorns  took  place  at 
Calcot  by  Messrs.  Haslain  and  Son.  This  herd  has  been 
cultivated  for  seventeen  years  from  the  well-known  blood 
of  the  various  tribes  of  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Bates.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  by  their  condition  showed 
that  no  improper  course  of  feeding  had  been  adopted  to  give 


them  appearance.  At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  first  cow 
Vestal,  put  in  her  appearance,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
sale  was  £1,849  lis.  6d.  Twenty  cows  realized  £593  6s., 
twelve  heifers  £487  4s.,  six  yearlings  £137  Us.,  eleven  calves 
£189  10s.  6d.,  four  bulls  £160  13s.,  two  yearling  bulls  £68 
5s.,  five  bull  calves  £73  10s.,  ten  young  steers  £139  13s.  A 
few  pure-bred  Berkshire  pigs  were  afterwards  sold  at  good 
prices,  one  sow  with  two  pigs  under  three  weeks  old  realizing 
£14  Is. 


THE  LAW  OF  DISTBESS  FOR  RENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hereford  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Bradstock  said :  Although  he  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  personal  as  well  as  real  property  should  be  rated 
for  parochial  and  county  purposes,  still  he  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  such  rating  of  personal  estate  would  at 
all  confer  any  positive  advantage  upon  the  occupiers  of  land 
or  houses,  so  long  as  the  owners  were  secured  from  any  loss 
from  the  insolvency  of  the  tenant  by  a  law  which  gave  them  a 
prior  claim  of  all  the  other  creditors.  This  prior  claim  was 
given  to  the  holders  of  property  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  local  taxation ;  but,  by  one 
contrivance  or  another,  the  burden  had  been  entirely  shifted 
from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers ;  and  many  of  the  owners 
were  very  independent,  while  others,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
ment,  were  ready  to  assist  in  increasing  that  burden.  They 
had  an  instance  of  this  at  the  late  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions, 
when,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  including  Captain  Power 
and  Br.  Edmund  Jones,  and  others,  the  whole  of  the  magis- 
trates agreed  to— and  Mr.  King  King  undertook  to  present— a 
petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
turnpike-trusts,  and  the  charge  for  the  future  repairs  to  be 
made  upon  the  county-rate.  It  did  appear  to  him,  after  all 
the  little  matters  were  considered,  that  if  they  did  succeed  in 
getting  a  measure  passed  to  make  all  descriptions  of  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  liable  to  local  taxation,  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  inas- 
much as  they  would  cut  away  and  destroy  that  protective 
system  which  they  all  knew  had  given  an  artificial  value  to 
land.  The  system  he  had  referred  to  gave  an  artificial  value 
to  land,  because  it  had  created  an  excessive  competition  for  it. 
It  placed  the  tenants  of  limited  means  and  little  experience  on 
equal  terms  with  the  tenant  of  capital  and  experience  and 
practical  knowledge.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  include 
all  landlords  as  taking  the  highest  bidder,  for  there  were  many 
who  acted  up  to  the  principle  of  "live  and  let  live,"  and  who 
were  desirous  of  seeing  a  respectable  and  prosperous  tenantry ; 
bnt  he  was  afraid  this  could  not  be  said  of  all  (Hear,  hear). 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  the  value  of  land 
should  be  ascertained,  like  all  other  commodities,  by  the  de- 
mand ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  equality,  which  was  generally 
exemplified  in  the  laws  of  a  country,  to  give  greater  security  to 
the  capital  invested  in  the  fee-simple  of  laud,  than  to  capital 
invested  in  trade  by  the  industrial  classes  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause).  As  he  had  before  remarked,  and  as  they  knew, 
amongst  the  numerous  competitors  for  land  there  were  some 
lacking  experience— persons  who  held  very  extravagant  notions 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it.  Many  of  these  persons 
were  always  ready  to  give  extraordinary  and  ruinous  rents,  on 
purpose  to  get  the  position.  However  great  might  be  the  loss 
sustained  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  the  landlord  was  pro- 
tected from  sharing  at  all  in  that  loss  by  a  law  which  had  been 
the  means  of  giving  an  artificial  value]  to  land,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  had  injured  trade  and  its  rights ;  and  thus  also  it  was 
that,  in  many  instances,  encumbered  estates  were  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  who  had  the  will  and 
the  means  to  discharge  the  duties  of  property.  He  could  say 
that  there  was  no  one  who  had  greater  respect  for  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  than  he  had ;  but  if  that  element  were 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  should  be,  he 
thought,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  not  one  upheld  bylaw, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book  (Hear, 
hear,  ana  applause). 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


TIPTREE    LIVE    STOCK   BALANCE 
SHEET. 

Sir,— Further  details  being  desired,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  furnishing;  them : 
Attendance  on  stock  (men  and  boys),  equal  to  two 

men  for  one  year  at  £40     £80    0    0 

Horse  labour,  equal  to  one  bone  for  one  year  3&    0    0 

Feeding  the  chaff  cutter,  equal  to  one  man  for  half 

a  year  20    0    0 


£135    0  0 
Cost  of  25}  acres  of  green  and  root  crops  consumed 

by  stock* 137  10  0 

£272  10  0 
Deduct  balance  in  favour  of  live  stock  as  per  pub- 
lished account        114    5  3 


£158    4    9 


This  is  the  cost  of  manure  produced  by  making  £702  worth 
of  meat,  wool,  milk,  and  poultry.  To  make  this  quantity  of 
meat,  &c.,  the  live  stock  consumed  £550  of  cake,  corn,  bran, 
malt  combs,  hay,  and  feeding  stuffs,  in  addition  to  the  25} 
acres  of  root  and  green  crops.  Something  for  interest  of 
capital  should  be  added  to  the  above  cost  of  manure.  Then 
comes  the  all-important  question— Is  this  £158  4s.  9d.  worth 
of  animal  farm  manure  worth  more  or  less  in  its  composition 
and  in  its  results  than  £158  4s.  9d.  laid  out  in  artificial 
manures?  Which  system  would  produce  the  most  money  in 
crops?  My  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  farm 
manure  (unwashed  and  unwaated),  but  as  X  do  not  get  enough 
of  it,  I  supplement  it  with  Peruvian  guano  and  salt  at  a  cost 
of  about  £70  per  annum.  Superphosphate  of  lime  or  bones 
show  no  result  on  this  farm,  there  being,  I  suppose,  alretdy 
enough  in  the  soil.  If  we  take  either  Dr.  Voelcker*a  or  Mr. 
Lawes'  estimates  and  opinions,  the  difference  in  cost  of  the 
feeding  principle  is  very  considerable,  f  The  corn  I  use  in 
feeding  is  almost  all  Bean  meal,  the  cake  principally  Rape, 
Linseed,  and  some  Cotton :  also  bran  and  malt  combs ;  roots 
only  about  301b.  per  each  bullock  daily.  The  manure  from 
the  consumption  of  the  £550  of  purchased  food  may,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lawes*  table,  be 

At  more  than  one-third  of  its  cost,  or  about         £200    0    0 
Prom  the  consumption  of  25}  acres  of  green 
and  root  crops,  more  than 75    0    0 


£275    0    0 

We  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  a  manure  containing  all 
the  elements  of  the  food  of  plants  (see  Iiebig},  while  in 
faano  there  is  a  want  of  certain  alkalies,  &c.,  so  that  in  fact 
in  certain  cases  guano  has  acted  as  an  exhauster  of  the  soil. 
No  such  result  as  I  have  attained  could  be  obtained  by  the 
too  ordinary  mode  of  allowing  animals  to  roam  over  their 
food  unsheltered  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  great 
want  of  agriculture  is  more  manure — much  more  manure-* 
and  I  have  proved,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  there 
is  no  way  of  restoring  fertility  to  our  exhausted  fields  so 
cheap  and  effective  as  by  the  feeding  of  live  stock  with  food 
not  produced  on  rar  own  farm.  Growing  food  on  one  side  of 
a  farm,  and  feeding  it  on  the  other,  adds  nothing  to  the 
mineral  elements  of  the  soil.  It  is  only  "  robbing  reter  to 
pay  Paul,"  but  it  is  not  so  when  food  produced  elsewhere 
leaves  its  residue  in  our  land.    The  £70,000,000  of  eatables 

*  Green  and  root  crops  consumed:  6  acres  of  Mangel, 
1  do.  of  Swedes,  3  do.  of  Cabbage,  9  do.  of  Italian  Rye-grass, 
5}  do.  white  Turnips,  after  Peas  picked  for  London  market ; 
1  do.  Tares ;  total,  25}  acres.  The  after-math  of  Clover  and 
pasture. 

f  Mr.  Lawes'  estimated  value  of  the  manure  obtained  from 
the  consumption  of 

I  ton  of  Decorticated  Cotton  cake £6  10  0 

„       Rape  cake 4  18  0 

„       Linseed  cake           4  12  0 

„        Malt  dust 4    5  6 

n       Beans          3  13  0 


and  drinkables  imported  annually  from  foreka  eesBtris, 
added  to  our  own  produce,  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  greatlj 
enrich  our  soil,  but  it  does  not,  for  most  of  it  goes  down  oar 
sewers  to  poison  our  riven.  We  are  onlv  jast  beginniag  to 
think  about  utilising  those  precious  and  costly  itreams  of 
life-preserving  elements,  which  we  have  at  hand  at  small  east, 
and  we  have  Been  very  reluctantly  brought  to  this  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  the  force  of  sanitary,  not  agricaftarsl  cos- 
aiderationa. — It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  charge  of  II  pn 
acre  over  the  whole  farm  for  the  manure  produced  from  the 
consumption  of  £567  of  purchased  food,  sad  the  produce  of 
25|  acres  of  green  and  root  crops.  The  real  question  it  iats 
is— Do  we  get,  by  the  use  of  this  manure,  an  addition  to  obi 
crojpa  of  the  value  of  £1  per  acre  P  I  am  satisfied  that  I  do, 
and  much  more  than  £1.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  profit 
of  the  farm :  without  it  I  could  not  derive  a  profit  from  tail 
poor  land.  When  we  consider  that  an  addition  to  the  crop 
of  either  2}  bushels  of  Wheat,  4  of  Barley,  or  5  of  Oats, 
would  more  than  pay  this  £1  per  acre,  then  need  belittle 
doubt  about  the  result.  J.  J.  Micbi. 

April,  1808. 


HIGHLAND   AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  to  vote  in  id- 
dress  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  providentisl  escape  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  from  the  reooj 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  also  to  congratulate  his  fiojjl 
Highness  on  his  merciful  preservation,  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  13,  Sir  Thomas  Bnchan  Hepburn  of  Smeatoo, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Melville  read  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing addresses : 

"to  the  queen's  most  excellent  mjjxsti. 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  devoted  and  loyal  sabjeds,  tht 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  in  special  general  meeting  assembled,  deew 
impressed  with  feelings  of  ardent  attachment  to  the  $vm 
person  of  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  and  in  all  our  nafaoaai 
warmth  of  loyalty,  beg  respectfully  to  approach  the  Throw 
with  an  expression  of  the  abhorrence  which  we,  in  e&Bunoa 
with  all  classes  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  feel  for  the  atro- 
cious attempt  which  has  been  recently  made  on  the  life  of  nis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  We  deeply  sympa- 
thise with  your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  in  the  mm 
this  murderous  assault  must  have  occasioned ;  and  we  hnsanjy 
beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  Majesty  our  heartfelt  w&^Z 
tiona  on  the  merciful  interposition  which  has  prewwd  tue 
life  of  your  beloved  son,  who,  by  his  manly  and  generous  e* 
duct  on  all  occasions,  has  so  endeared  himself  to  hii  eosany. 
We  thank  Almighty  God  that  He  lias  been  pleased  to  sp« 
the  life  of  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  be 
may  be  speedily  restored  to  his  wonted  health.* 

"  TO  ni8  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  0?  BDntWIGH. 

M  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — 

"We,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Soeic^  of  SritajL 
assembled  in  special  general  meeting,  beg  most  r«spe«cfuJiy 
offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  our  sincere  oongrstaUnoM  ™ 
the  providential  escape  from  the  danger  to  which  your «« ■» 
been  recsntly  exposed.  Your  Royal  Highness  being  ea> 
nected  with  Scotland  by  many  ties,  we  desire  to  exprei  ow 
most  devoted  feelings  of  national  indignation  on  the  W"*"T 
attempt  upon  your  fife,  and  to  express  our  heartfelt  F*"^ 
at  the  merciful  interposition  of  Almighty  God  in ,PK*tT* 
you  from  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  It  is  wrOTcef»rJ] 
that  it  may  please  Divine  Providence  to  restore  roar JWJ* 
Highness  speedily  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  hetftft  » 
strength ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  your  life  may  *  J"J 
preserved  as  a  blessing  to  your  roysl  mother  and  to  jw» 
country." 

The  addresses  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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SEWAGE    FABMING. 

TO  TBI  EDITOR  OF  THE  NORFOLK  NEWS. 

Sir,— Pjrom  the  leading  article  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
of  the  20th  of  April,  it  appears  that  farmers  have  at  last  laid 
aside  the  reticence  they  hare  hitherto  observed  on  sewage- 
farming,  and  snoken  ont  boldly  and  to  the  point  on  a  subject 
they  understand,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  handled  only  by 
theoretical  citizens  and  interested  agents.    The  Mark  lane 
£rpress  of  the  above  date  is  particularly  interesting,  as,  in  ad. 
dition  to  a  long  extract  from  the  Engineer  on  the  same  subject, 
it  contains  a  letter  by  a  Times  special  correspondent  on  the 
sewage  Jam  at  Barking— an  epitome,  in  fact,  of  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Morton,  the  manager  of  the  undertaking— which  describes 
in  glowingterms  the  results  arrived  at  there,  and  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Morton  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  correctness 
of  the  account.    The  writer  in  the  Engineer,  after  a  fling  at 
the  a  dry  method  "  (not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  it  re- 
quires  neither  great  intellect  nor  outlay  to  work  it),  speaks  in 
almost  direct  contradiction  of  the  results  of  the  Sewage  Com- 
pany's undertaking.    He  says:  "In  London  the  problem  of 
getting  rid  of  the  accumulated  sewage  has  been  solved,  but  not 
a  step  has  been  gained  with  respect  to  its  utilization ;  the  same 
statement  holds  good  for  several  other  towns,  and  if  we  except 
the   everlasting    'Craipentinny'   meadows   and  the  eternal 
*  Croydon,'  we  shall  find  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in 
that  direction — nothing  commensurate  with  the  large  sums  of 
money  expended.    The  whole  management  lies  with  the  cor- 
porate authorities  of  districts,  and  the  money  is  procured  by 
the  moat  objectionable  method  possible— namely, the  rates;  and, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  large  sums  raised  in  this  manner 
have  been  literally  wasted  on  abortive  projects  and  unproductive 
schemea,it  is  no  wonder  that  the  forced  contributors  rebel  against 
their  obligations,  and  murmur  at  the  misdirected  expenditure, 
for  it  is  scarcely  yet  established  that  any  sum  expended  will 
recoup  itself,  and  consequently  the  investment  is  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  forlorn  hope."    Very  cheering  this  to  our 
rateoayers,  especially  when  we  read  as  follows :  "  But  an  ex- 
ample of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  worthy  of  the  name,  is 
about  to  be  afforded  by  Norwich,  whose  corporation  has 
refused  to  adopt,  or  even  to  countenance,  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  irrigation.    1,200  acres  have  been  hired,  and  the 
population  is  80,000."    It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  we  are 
experimenting  for  the  entire  nation,  and  that  the  writer 
wrongly  supposes  that  the  manurial  power  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  available  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  only  one-sixth  of 
it;  for  the  65,000 people  here,  under  the  bin  system,  will 
never  consent  to  have  forced  upon  them,  for  such  a  visionary 
scheme,  the  universal  extension  of  water-closets,  which  cannot 
improve,  but  (as  statistics  show)  will  injure  their  sanitary  con- 
dition.   The  Mori  Lane  Express  says :  M  For  some  time  past, 
the  notion  of  making  money  by  town  sewage  has  been  gra- 
dually lading  away,  and  people  have  come  again  to  regard  the 
matter  more  in  its  primitive  sense,  as  simply  a  nuisance  that 
must  be  got  rid  of  in  the  best  possible  way.    Mr.  Latham,  the 
Croydon  engineer,  says  the  results  of  sewage  irrigation  are 
marvellous— Urge  and  luxuriant  crops  are  produced,  and  so  on. 
This  in  easy  enough  to  talk  about;  but  does  Mr.  Latham 
know  that,  so  far,  such  results  are  exceptional,  or  at  any  rate, 
if  marvellous,  rarely  profitable  P  for  let  us  only  reflect  on 
what  came  of  the  Kennedy  and  Telfer  tales,  and  the  tons  on 
tons  of  hay.  and  the  crops  on  crops  of  grass,  to  the  acre, 
and    how  these   poor  gentlemen    were   absolutely    swept 
away    in   the  tide  that,  taken  at  the  flood,  led  on  to — 
failure.'*     "Nine   farmers    out   of    ten,  who   have   tried 
sewage,   will  tell  you  that  it  is  really   worth     ittle    or 
nothing  beyond  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation."    "  In  the 
outset,  we  had  thought  that  the  sewage  farm  was  to  be  espe- 
cially tested  by  profitable  cowkeeping;  but  the  reference  to 
this  feature  in  the  proceedings  is  curiously  cautious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it."    "  With  the  many  flattering  tales,  and  terrible 
failures  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  induced  to 
give  all  the  credit  to  the  Barking  experiment  which  is  already 
asked  or  accorded.    The  high  character  of  Mr.  Morton  not- 
withstanding, it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lodge 
farm  is  merely  the  advertisement  of  a  company."    "The  con- 
tinned  commission  of  which  Mr.  Morton  is  a  member  will 
have,  above  all  matters,  to  guard  against  the  risk  to  the  public 
health,  and  as  a  contingency  to  enquire  how  far  such  sewage 
or  refuse  can  be  utilized ;  for  sewage  engineering  or  sewage 


farming;  must  after  all  be  a  matter  of  sanitary  regulation.1'  I 
have,  without  comment,  made  these  lengthened  quotations  from 
articles  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  because  they  are  peculiarly 
apposite  and  instructive,  and  bear  npon  themselves  the  impress 
of  truth ;  for  the  engineer,  not  content  with  his  gain,  speaks 
his  mind ;  and  the  farmer,  having:  no  interest  but  tne  diffusion 
of  truth,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  an  expert.  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  be- 
lieved in  the  marvellous  assertions  of  the  advocates  of  sewage 
irrigation  farming,  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  theoretical 
opinions  agree  with  the  experience  of  intelligent  agriculturists; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  city  executive,  if  they  go 
on  with  their  scheme,  are  verifying  the  words  of  Hudibras, 
that 

M  Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.' 

J.  Beowntield. 


May  9. 


THE  WHITE  BEET  AS  A  FOOD  FOR 
STOCK. 
Although  the  mangel  wursel  is  now  so  largely  used  as  a 
food  for  cattle,  its  near  relation,  so  to  speak— the  white,  or 
Silesian  beet— is  seldom  cultivated  as  a  food  for  stock  iu  these 
countries.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
cultivate  this  plant  to  a  limited  extent  on  tarms  where  stock 
feeding  is  largely  carried  on.  This  crop  is  not  difficult  to 
raise,  more  especially  on  medium  soils.  Its  returns  average 
about  sixteen  tons  per  Irish  acre.  This  appears  to  be  a 
scanty  yield,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  when  the  concentrated 
nature  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  roots  be  taken  into 
account.  If  we  compare  the  two  roots,  we  shall  see  that  the 
beet  is  greatly  superior  to  the  mangel. 

composition  or  the  mangel  and  white  beet. 

Mangel.  White  Beet. 

Water 87J8  84.00 

Flesh-forming  substances 1.54  1.50 

Sugar 6.10  10.00 

Gum,  pectin,  &c       ...    2.50  1.60 

Woody  fibre      1.12  1.70 

Ash    0.96  1.20 

100.00  100.00 

As  there  is  one  ton  of  sugar  present  in  ten  tons  of 
beet  root,  the  produce  of  an  acre  contains  about  30  cwt.  of 
sugar. 

The  importance  of  sugar  as  a  constituent  of  the  food  of 
cattle,  particularly  of  milch  cows,  is  generally  recognized,  and 
it  is  chiefly  because  of  their  high  percentages  of  this  substance 
that  the  costly  locust  beans  are  given  to  stock.  The  sole 
object  of  converting  barley  into  malt  as  food  for  stock  is  to 
change  the  insipid  starch  of  the  seed  into  the  agreeably 
flavoured  sugar.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  home-grown 
beet  would  be  the  cheapest  source  of  sugar  available  to  the 
Irish  stock-feeder.  In  this  root  he  could  obtain  it  at  a  far 
cheaper  rate  than  he  could  purchase  it  in  the  form  of  locust 
beans,  malt,  or  molasses;  and  there  would  be-  no  loss  of 
saccharine  or  other  nutritive  matter ;  for  the  sugar  need  not 
be  extracted  from  the  beet.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  for  sweetening  or  flavouring  purnoses'  the  sugar  in  the 
beet  root  is  far  more  useful  than  that  contained  in  malt. 
Beet  sugar  is  identical  with  cane  sugar ;  whilst  the  saccharine 
matter  in  malt  is  the  kind  termed  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar 
is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  grape  (starch)  sugar ;  and  in 
sweetening  power  one  part  of  the  former  is  equal  to  2£  parts 
of  the  latter.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  variety  in 
diet  is  very  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  man ;  and  such  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  vary  the  everlasting  turnips  and  mangel  on  which 
cattle  are  fed  during  the  winter  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sweet  beet.  P  We  know  of  one  extensive  feeder  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  who  has  for  several  years  past  grown  the  beet, 
and  has  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  ordinary 
food  on  which  his  stock  is  kept  throughout  the  winter.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  satisfied  that  whilst  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  would 
succeed  in  Ireland,  the  more  general  cultivation  of  this  plant 
for  feeding  purposes  would  be  desirable.— Irish  Farmers* 
Gazette. 
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THE    WOOL    TBADE    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


The  enormous  proportion  attained  by  the  wool-trade 
in  the  commerce  of  tne  United  Kingdom  during  the  laet 
fifty  yean  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  our 
history ;  and  the  complete  revolution  respecting  it,  in  our 
legislation,  is  equally  worthy  of  observation.  We  need 
not  go  back  for  illustration  to  the  time  when  our  venerable 
forefathers,  the  anoient  Britons,  clothed  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  in  winter,  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  painted  themselves  with  a  good  thick  coating  of  oil- 
paint,  in  summer,  to  ward  off  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun ;  nor  to  the  more  refined  days  of  Brian  O'Lynn,  who 
converted  the  sheep-skin  into  breeches,  having  "the 
woolly-side  in,"  which  is  the  first  intimation  we  have 
in  the  legends  of  our  eommeree  of  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  wool  in  the  form  of  a  garment.  The  further  con- 
sideration of  the  various  steps  by  which  we  have  ascended 
from  those  simple  and  primitive  times  to  the  present,  in 
the  prodigious  growth  of  the  wool-trade,  would  lead  us  too 
far  a-field,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
drawing  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  wood-trade  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  in  which  there  is  ample  material  for  re- 
flection and  congratulation. 

Up  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  export  of  wool  was 
made  a  capital  offence,  which  had  been  the  first  act  of  the 
Legislature  after  the  Restoration .  But  under  William  ELI. 
this  Act  was  annulled ;  but  severe  penalties  were  still  in- 
flicted upon  those  convicted  of  sending  wool  abroad ;  and 
the  Acts  inflicting  them  continued  in  force  even  through 
the  subsequent  reigns  of  the  Georges ;  nor  were  they  rafiy 
repealed  until  the  year  1825,  when  the  minds  of  our 
legislators  began  to  be  enlightened  on  the  real  interests  of 
commerce.  Upon  a  review  of  the  state  of  things  under 
the  restrictive  policy,  they  found  it  amounted  to  about  the 
same  advantage  as  was  derived  by  "the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger :"  that  is,  we  could  neither  consume  the  wool  grown 
in  the  kingdom  ourselves,  nor  would  we  allow  our  neigh- 
bours to  purchase  it;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
prices  fell.  Under  the  bloody  enactment  of  the  Stuarts, 
it  fetched  only  4d.  or  5d.  per  pound  j  but  the  removal  of 
the  capital  punishment  caused  it  to  rise  to  7d.  or  8d. 
Freeh  penalties  inflicted  in  1788  knocked  it  down  to  4d. 
and  fid. ;  and  in  1758,  it  rose  to  7d.  per  lb.  A  violent 
struggle  then  took  place  between  the  wool-growers  and  the 
woollen-manufacturers,  the  former  contending  for  a  free 
export,  as  there  was  a  free  import  of  wool ;  the  latter  de- 
claring the  growers  of  wool  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
and  calling  on  Parliament  to  set  a  mark  of  disapproval  on 
their  petitions.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  breach  be- 
tween Agriculture  and  Commerce  was,  for  the  time, 
clearly  defined  as  irreconcilable. 

At  that  period  (1791)  our  imports  of  wool,  ehiefly 
Spanish,  amounted  to  only  8,750,000  pounds  weight  per 
annum ;  while  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  wool,  by 
lowering  the  price,  disheartened  the  growers,  who  no 
longer  pursued  the  means  of  improving  or  keeping  up 
the  quality  of  their  wool.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  in  1790,  out  of  420  pounds  there  were  200  pounds 
of  "primsB,"  the  same  quantity  in  1828  yielded  only  14 
pounds  of  "  primae." 

But  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the  British  commerce  in 
wool,  from  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  by  the  exertions  of  Capt.  M'Arthur, 
who,  in  1788,  had  purchased  some  coarse-woolled  sheep 
in  Bengal,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  present  Australian 


flocks.    About  ten  years  afterwards,  Gspt.  Kent,  RX, 
waa  requested  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  confer,  an 


board  his  ship,  three  rams  and  five  ewes  of  pare  m 
breed,  to  the  Butch  colony  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
But,  on  arrival,  the  colonists  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
Capt.  Kent  was  obliged  to  take  them  on  to  New  Soath 
Wales— his  ultimate  destination.  With  more  disss- 
meat,  M'Arthur  gladly  purchased  them,  and  conaidsnd 
their  acquisition  a  "  god-send"  to  the  new  colony,  when 
the  illimitable  feeding-grounds  and  climate  were  soaewkit 
analogous  to  those  of  Spain.  He  crossed  the  loni/voolkd 
ewes  from  Bengal  with  the  merino  rams,  snd  with  men 
success  that  the  mixed-breed  was  adopted,  snd  in  ten  yon 
the  70  coarse-woolled  Bengslese  were  superseded  by  4,000 
half-bred  breeding  ewes  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
rams,  the  wethers  and  old  ewes  past  bearing  being 
fattened  and  slaughtered.  Another  importation  of 
merinos  into  New  South  Wales  took  place  sboat  1801, 
when  Capt.  M'Arthur,  being  in  England,  parehssed  east 
merino  ewes  of  his  Majesty's  flock  to  take  bank  with  tan 
to  Sydney.  A  curious  episode  in  commercial  legMttira 
was  played  off  on  this  occasion.  It  was  discovered  tint 
by  an  unrepealed  Act  of  Parliament  the  exportation  of 
live  sheep  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  an  effess 
punishable  with  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Hat 
was  a  demurrer  likely  to  prove  fatal  either  to  tie  n* 
porter  or  to  the  enterprise.  But,  with  a  generosity  eqnil 
to  that  of  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  the  Custoni  prt  the 
tariff-glass  to  the  blind  eye,  and  declared  that  they  mil; 
could  not  perceive  any  sheep  on  board  Cspt.  M'AitlrcM 
shin,  and  the  gallant  sailor  escaped  from  our  shorei  with  this 
truly  Royal  prize,  without  being  hanged  and  his  had 
stuck  on  Temple  Bar,  to  the  wonder  of  all  beholden. 
What  the  met  of  His  Majesty's  being  concerned  ia  the 
affair  had  to  do  with  this  immunity  our  depoaest  nj*» 
not ;  but  aa  a  King  can  do  no  wrong,  it  is  not  impeesto 
that  George  III.  imparted  a  portion  of  privilege  to  to 
customer  in  order  to  secure  the  purchase-money,  wKd 
he  was  well-known  not  to  be  slow  in  doing  on  sue 
occasions. 

Let  that,  however,  pass  j  it  is  to  the  remarkable  cob- 
sequences  that  ensued,  we  are  desirous  of  directing  j** 
attention  of  our  readers.  In  the  memorable  year  la», 
Captain  M'Arthur  found  himself  in  a  position  to  cob- 
menee  the  exportation  of  wool  to  Europe,  end  the  fold- 
ing decennary  of  exports  will  show  the  enormoni  pro- 
gress this  commerce  has  taken  since  that  period. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  WOOL  1XFOITID  MOM  tf* 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  TO  TfflB  U1CITXD  KJF0D0*  At 
INTEBVAL8  OF  TIN  TlABS. 

1808  582  pom*. 

1818  86,525    . 

1828  8M,M3    „ 

1838  5,740,37«    » 

1848  22,W1,481    „ 

1858  51,10M60    « 

1867  183,108,176    »  , 

This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  qn«Qj 
of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ia  thoseF* 
We  must  nearly  double  the  amount  by  adding  to  <  J* 
we  receive  from  other  countries,  the  total  ^oan^Vj"? 
all  parts  for  the  year  1867  being  26S,174,«««  g"£ 
weight.  Of  this,  there  has  been  "-exerted  WKW 
pounds,  leaving  for  home-consumption  17*»** *•*" 
pounds  of  wool  of  all  descriptions  and  iron  all  counts 
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Bat  how  stands  Spain,  once  almost  our  tola  dependence 
for  wool?  she  is  "nowhere,"  not  eren  mentioned  in  the 
enumerated  list,  being  only  worthy  to  be  clawed  amongst 
"other  countries"  in  the  official  returns. 

And  what  is  the  effect  in  regard  to  prices  of  this 
enormous  importation  of  wool?  The  general  depression 
on  trade  of  all  kinds  during  last  year  had,  it  is  true,  its  effect 
upon  that  of  wool;  but  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  a 
reaction,  for  at  the  several  marts  for  that  article  the 
quotations  are  at  least  maintained,  and  the  demand  is 
steady,  with  a  prospect  of  a  good  foreign  trade  as  the 
season  advances  at  fair  rates, 


We  hare  stated  the  amasjng  increase  of  the  exports  of 
wool  from  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  Unitea  King- 
dom ;  bnt  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  what  is 
exported  from  thence:  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  the  con* 
tinent,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  other 
countries.  We  hare  not  the  official  accounts  of  these, 
but  they  would  add  largely  to  the  commercial  marvel 
which  our  own  purchase  exhibits  in  connection  with  these 
young  colonies,  which  are  scarcely  out  of  their  "  teens," 
but  live  at  once  sprung  into  a  manhood  of  strength  and 
solidity  that  almost  leaves  the  slow  and  reluctant  pro* 
gresa  of  the  Old-world  States  in  the  back-ground. 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


The  French  District  State  Agricultural  Show  just  held  at 
Montpellier  for  the  nine  departements  of  the  Gard,  the  Van- 
chtse,  the  Pyrenees-Orientales,  the  Var,  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhdne,  the  Herault,  the  Aude,  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  and 
Corsica  was  firirfy  successful.  Montpdlier  is  not  a  town  of 
industry,  bnt  of  science,  and  intelligence  develops*  itself  in  the 
locality  at  its  ease,  so  to  speak.  It  possesses  a  faulty  of 
sciences,  which  has  been  fruitful  in  distinguished  men,  a  faculty 
of  letters,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  and  above  all  a  faculty  of 
medicine,  the  origin  of  which  is  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  oast.  It  was  to  Montpellier  that  the  English  poet 
Young  brought  his  daughter  Narcissa  to  regain  her  health 
as  he  fondly  hoped,  bnt  to  die  as  the  event  proved.  Wine 
formed,  perhaps,  the  principal  object  of  interest  at  the  Mont- 
pellier show ;  but  to  the  visitor  the  external  view  of  2,000  or 
3,000  bottles  similar  in  form  was  more  tantalising  than  satis- 
factory, and  war  not  equal  to  the  presence  of  100  fine  Charo- 
Iaise  or  rat  Cotentines.  The  question  whether  the  show  held 
at  Montpellier  in  1868  was  superior  to  that  held  at  the  same 
town  in  i860,  may  be  answered  both  in  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative.  There  was  progress  as  regards  the  show  of  wine, 
and  progress  as  regards  the  cattle  classes,  which  numbered 
only  71  head  in  1860,  while  this  year  there  were  159  entries. 
But  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  which  found  their  way  to  this  year's 
show,  as  compared  with  that  of  1860.  The  district  compris- 
ing the  departements  named  does  not  possess  any  cattle  breed 
which  can  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  its  own ;  and  the  ministerial 
programme  accordingly  did  not  comprise  any  special  class  for 
any  special  race,  French  or  foreign.  In  the  class  which  ad- 
mitted all  the  pare  French  breeds  the  Tarentaise  race  was  ad- 
mirably represented ;  there  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  beast 
in  this  category,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  more  or  less 
numerous  good  qualities.  There  were  also  many  good  entries 
of  the  small  Breton  breed;  this  race  must  admirably  suit 
the  south  of  France,  where  pasturage  is  scarce,  poor, 
and  liable  to  fail  altogether  when  spring  is  too  dry.  The 
visitor  sought  in  vain  for  specimens  of  the  fine  cattle  breeds  of 
the  centre  and  the  north  of  France ;  there  was  not  a  single 
Limousin,  not  a  red  Salers,  not  a  white  Charolais,  not  a  Nor- 
man with  a  brindled  skin.  There  were  no  Euglish  specimens 
on  the  ground ;  but  the  Schwitz  breed  appeared  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  general  preference.  Tarentaise-Schwitz  crossings  ap- 
peared to  be  in  vogue,  and  furnished  excellent  results.  In  the 
various  cattle  classes  the  exhibitors  who  obtained  the  most 
prizes  for  cattle  were  M.  Bazille,  the  fortunate  laureat  of  the 
prize  of  honour,  who  alone  secured  fourteen  rewards ;  MM. 
Causae,  Boch,  Richard,  Sauvaiol,  and  Jambon.  Why  in  a  dis- 
trict so  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  was  the  ovine 
race  not  more  abundantly  represented,  and  by  animals  of  better 
quality  P  This  was  a  question  often  asked,  as  well  it  might 
be ;  for  several  of  the  prizes  offered  for  sheep  could  not  be 
awarded,  from  a  comparative  absence  of  competition.  Never- 
theless, honourable  mention  deserves  to  be  made  of  the  ani- 
mals presented  for  competition  by  MM.  Trouche,  Andouard, 
Tempier,  Marion,  Gaja,  Rives,  Chambert,  and  Sabatier. 
As  regards  the  pigs,  no  category  was  reserved  for  the 
French  breeds,  or  for  pure  foreign  breeds.  The  visitor  had 
then  to  content  himself  with  crossings,  although  in  the  ranks 


of  the  latter  some  few  pure-bred  English  specimens  might  be 
met  with.  The  first  prises  were  awarded  to  M.  Can  for  hoars, 
and  M.  Rives  for  sows.  Organized  and  presided  over  by  M. 
Rendu,  inspector-general  of  agriculture,  the  Montpellier  show 
had,  among  other  merits,  the  advantage  of  a  promenade  hav- 
ing few  rivals  in  the  world.  Thus  the  spot  on  which  the  ex- 
hibition was  held,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Peyron,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  splendid  aqueduct,  which  furnishes  abundantly 
to  the  town  the  water  which  it  consumes.  From  this  spot 
may  be  seen  to  the  west  the  Canizou,  in  the  Pyrenees ;  to  the 
east  Mont  Ventoux,  near  the  Alps :  to  the  north  the  Pic  de 
Saint  Loup,  an  advanced  sentinel  of  the  Cannes;  and, 
finally,  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean.  We  pass  now 
to  a  similar  State  show,  held  in  another  part  of 
France;  in  other  words,  we  proceed  to  say  something 
with  regard  to  the  Quimper  meeting.  The  Breton  breed  was 
splendidly  represented  at  Quimper  by  158  animals,  males  and 
females,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  bulls  exhibited  by 
MM.  Demobn,  of  Loctudy  (Finistere) ;  Feuntean,  of  Erguft- 
Gabene  (Finistere) ;  and  Legoff,  of  Kerfeuntenn  (Finistere). 
The  heifers  brought  forward  by  the  same  exhibitors  were  also 
good ;  as  regards  the  cows,  one  belonging  to  M.  de  Joncourt, 
of  Ploare1  (Finistere)  was  more  especially  deserving  of  mention. 
The  Durham  and  Ayrshire  breeds  and  the  Durham  crossings 
presented  numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  which  especially 
commended  themselves  to  the  attention  of  visitors.  Some  of 
the  French  visitors  to  the  show,  in  -discussing  the  pure  Dur- 
hams  and  the  crossed  Bretons,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
where  the  climate  of  Brittany  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  England,  and  where  there  existed,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a 
soil  amended  by  an  introduction  of  calcareous  elements,  and 
enriched  by  manures,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  not  breed- 
ing Durhams,  which  they  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a 
supple  climate  and  a  very  advanced  system  of  cultivation. 
These  same  persons  said  also  that  during  the  last  20  years  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Brest  the  good  effects  had  been  observed 
of  the  crossing  of  Durhams  with  the  Breton  race,  and  they 
added  that  this  crossing,  without  diminishing  the  supply  of 
milk,  increased  the  butter  to  a  certain  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  the  animal  more  precocious.  The  horses  brought 
to  Quimper  deserved  to  be  attentively  examined.  The  lym- 
phatic system  appears  to  be  too  much  developed  in  the  types 
prevailing  in  the  north  of  Brittany ;  and  a  dash  of  eastern 
blood  is  found  to  correct  in  a  striking  manner  the  faults  of 
their  conformation  and  temperament.  The  Bretons  say  that 
experiments  with  Norfolk  blood  have  yielded  encouraging 
results ;  but  as  regards  the  introduction  of  Norman  blood,  they 
say  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.  The  exhibition  made  at 
Quimper  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  was,  upon 
the  whole,  poor  and  without  interest.  We  may  mention,  how- 
ever, the  entry  of  MM.  Lecont  Brothers,  of  Morlaix,  com- 
prising some  specimens  of  flax ;  that  of  M.  de  Servigny,  of  St. 
Gonzac  (Finistere),  comprising  butter  and  cheese ;  that  of  M. 
Desolos  le  Paley,  of  Nantes,  consisting  of  wines  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure,  &c— TheFrench  Corja Legitlatif  'has  been  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  present  economic  regime  in  force  in  France ;  in 
other  words,  it  has  been  re-opening  the  old  question  of  free 
trade  as  opposed  to  protection.  The  protectionist  system  has 
found  in  M,  Thiers  one  of  its  most  eloquent  defenders,  and  all 
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thut  it  was  jjosnible  to  say  in  support  of  it  M.  Thiers  has  said. 
M.  Thiers  is  persuaded— or  affects  to  be  persuaded—that  a 
moderate  duty  on  com  imported  into  France  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  both  an  excessive  reduction  of  prices  at 
one  time  and  an  exaggerated  advance  at  another.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  quite  see  how  M.  Thiers  arrives  at  this 
conclusion,  although  one  fact  has  been  conclusively  established 
by  recent  experience,  viz.,  that  free  trade  has  been  powerless  to 
prevent  very  high  prices,  if  it  has  also  brought  about  low  ones. 


—The  annual  provincial  congress  of  the  Norman  Association, 
will  be  held  at  Flers  (in  the  Orne)  from  July  8  to  July  12.  A. 
conference  upon  agricultural  topics  will  be  held  every  evening ; 
a  report  will  be  read  from  a  committee  charged  with  the  task 
of  visiting  certain  farms ;  a  show  will  take  place  of  beasts 

Sloughing  implements,  and  agricultural  products ;  on  anotter 
ay  there  will  be  an  examination  of  pupils  from  primary  school*, 
and  the  meeting  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  banqurt. 
A  busy  five  days'  work  has  been  chalked  out. 


THE    FRESHWATER    FISHES    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


The  lovers  of  the  piscatorial  art  have  a  great 
treat  in  store  for  them  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Rolfo,  31,  Nicholas-lane,  City,  where  his  great 
gallery-painting  of  "The  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Great  Britain"  is  now  on  view. 

We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  inspecting  this 
fine  picture,  on  which  the  talented  artist  seems  to 
have  expended  what  may  truly  be  called  a  labour 
of  love.  We  may  not  be  able  to  discuss  its  merits 
correctly  from  an  artist's  stand-point — we  might 
break  down  when  we  came  to  "  breath,"  "  tone," 
"  finish,"  or  any  other  of  those  topics  which  seem 
to  be  de  rigueur  in  an  art  criticism ;  yet  we  are 
quite  judges  enough  to  know,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  that  in  the  present  instance  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  fine,  conscientious  piece  of  work ;  be- 
sides which,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  such  matters,  in  which  the 
writer  expresses  "  admiration  for  its  composition, 
drawing,  and  colouring." 

Grouped  in  picturesque  confusion,  we  have  the 
full  complement  of  the  denizens  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  from  the  royal  sturgeon,  aldermanic  salmon, 
and  voracious  pike,  down  to  the  homoeopathic 
stickleback — not  one  is  omitted,  or  one  accessary 
wanting  to  heighten"  the  illusion.  When  Fuseli 
was  about  to  visit  Constable's  pictures,  he  invari- 
ably asked  for  his  umbrella ;  and  we  may  well  con- 
ceive here,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  shade  of  old 
Iaaak  Walton  to  "  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  how  on  a  second  visit  to  Nicholas-lane  he 
would  request  to  be  furnished  with  rods  and  lines, 


reels,  landing-nets,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  re- 
quisite for  the  seduction  of  the  beloved  objects  of 
his  piscatorial  ambition. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  supply  of 
our  freshwater  fish  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance, 
when  the  cultivation  of  salmon  and  other  spawn 
attracts  so  much  attention,  a  picture  like  that  to 
which  we  this  day  invite  public  inspection  has 
peculiar  claims  to  our  notice.  We  feel  certain  that 
the  talent  of  the  artist  (which  is  all  but  unrivalled 
in  Europe  in  its  speciality)  will  not  be  without 
good  effect;  that  it  will  awaken  still  deeper  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  interested ; 
that  it  will  encourage  a  favourite  pastime,  which 
has  been  called,  par  excellence,  the  "  Gentle  Art ;" 
and  that 

"Those  now  will  fish  who  never  fished  before, 
And  those  that  always  fished  will  fish  the  more." 

The  photographs  of  this  fine  work  are  splendid 
specimens  of  excellence,  and  of  these  again,  the 
artist  has  some  highly-finished  in  water  colours, 
quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  original;  in  fact,  of 
these  two,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  pleasing.  Of  course,  we  know  which  is 
most  valuable ;  still,  in  the  copies  the  surprising 
neatness  of  execution,  the  great  fidelity  of  the 
colourist,  and  the  apparently  greater  delicacy  of 
drawing,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  size,  altogether 
constitute  one  of  the  most  agreeable  combinations 
that  have  ever  come  under  our  notice. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


This  month  is  the  general  season  of  sowing  tur- 
nips over  the  kingdom,  except  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  south,  where  later  sowing  is  less 
exposed  to  the  fly,  and  not  so  liable  to  mildew. 
The  land  must  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
by  previous  workings  of  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row and  the  roll,  all  weeds  and  stones  removed,  and 
rolled  flat,  and  laid  in  that  condition  at  least  two 
weeks  from  last  ploughing,  in  order  to  retain  the 
moisture.  Open  the  drills  at  26  to  28  inches'  dis- 
tance by  a  bout  or  two  furrows  of  the  common 
plough,  or  one  furrow  of  the  double  mould-board, 
and  across  the  last  ploughing  of  the  land,  in  order 
that  the  ruts  of  the  plough  may  not  follow  each  other. 


Lay  the  dung  in  the  hollows,  from  one-horse  carts ; 
spread  the  manure  evenly  along  the  intervals,  so 
that  no  part  is  bare  and  uncovered ;  split  the 
ridglet  by  two  deep  furrows  over  the  dung,  and 
sow  the  turnip  seeds  without  delay  in  the  fresh 
and  moist  soil,  with  a  double-drill  coulter  machinr. 
and  roll  the  drills  newly  made  with  cast-iron  roll 
of  5  or  6  cwt. 

On  dry,  cloddy,  crumbling  soils  of  a  clayey 
texture,  that  are  placed  under-  a  dry  climate  as  in 
South  Britain,  turnips  are  better  grown  on  the  flat 
ground,  where  the  moisture  is  more  safely  retained 
than  by  the  exposure  of  two  drillings  of  the  ridglet 
system.    The  dung  is  spread  evenly  on  the  rolled 
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surface  of  the  ground  and  covered  by  a  ploughing, 
when  the  turnip  seeds  are  sown  on  the  fresh  tilth 
by  a  machine  with  lengthened  coulters,  which 
makes  ruts  to  receive  the  seeds.  The  covering  is 
done  by  the  bush-harrow  and  the  roll.  In  dry 
seasons  the  rolling  forms  a  valuable  part  of  turnip 
farming :  it  crushes  the  ^clods,  closes  the  surface 
against  draught,  and  acts  as  a  lock  and  key  with 
regard  to  moisture. 

Farmyard  dung  must  be  in  a  very  moist  con- 
dition, even  to  dropping,  in  order  to  afford  to  the 
land  and  to  the  seeds  that  are  sown  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  the  most  essential  element  of  plants  at 
the  driest  season  of  the  year.  That  condition 
and  also  the  convenient  covering  of  the  dung  in 
drills  and  on  the  flat  ground  are  much  promoted  by 
all  straws  for  litter  being  cut  into  short  lengths  by 
the  power  of  the  thrashing  machinery,  which  being 
placed  on  the  upper  or  third  floor  of  the  building, 
the  straw  is  thrown  by  the  shakers  to  the  cutting- 
knives,  and  hence  carried  over  the  yards  and 
spread  from  travelling  carriers  of  webs  that  stand 
on  moveable  triangular  legs.  Straw  is  also  cut 
into  chaff  by  the  same  application  of  power. 

Sow  swedes  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
follow  with  green  round,  and  ultimately  with  white 
globes.  Sow  by  the  drop-drill  all  auxiliary  and 
artificial  manures,  as  bones,  guano,  ashes,  bran, 
and  rape-dust,  by  splitting  with  the  strong  coulters 
of  a  heavy  double-drill  machine  a  newly  made 
ridglet  by  the  common  plough,  and  deeply  done  : 
roll  immediately.  Turnip  sowing  is  mostly  finished 
this  month.  In  the  end  of  the  month  plough  with 
a  thin  furrow  the  pared  and  burnt  lands  on 
which  the  ashes  have  been  spread ;  harrow  the  sur- 
face into  a  fine  condition,  on  which  sow  the  seeds 
by  hand,  and  cover  by  a  light  bush-harrow,  or  the 
grass-seed  implements.  In  some  cases  a  rolling 
may  be  necessary.  If  the  lands  be  deep  and  loamy 
work  the  ground  by  the  usual  earths  into  a  fine 
tilth,  and  drill  and  sow  as  in  other  cases  of  wrought 
land 8.  Sow  rape  and  coleseed  for  winter  food. 
Plough  lands  on  which  winter  vetches  have  been 
consumed,  harrow  the  surface  finely,  and  sow  in 
rows  across  the    ploughing  white  turnips  with 


bones  or  guano  as  manures.  Sow  in  broadcast 
the  headlands  of  the  turnip  fields,  and  use  short 
dung,  as  it  is  easily  covered. 

Plough  the  intervals  of  the  drills.  Horse  and 
hand-hoe  potatoes,  beet,  carrots,  and  parsnips. 
Plough  potatoes  deeply,  especially  on  stiff  soils, 
and  break  the  drills  well  down  with  the  hand- 
hoe.  Minute  care  adds  much  to  the  success  of  crops, 
and  fine  earths  are  essential  to  all  root  plants. 

Continue  the  feeding,  in  the  yards,  of  cows  and 
horses  with  clovers  and  vetches ;  feed  the  animals 
with  abundance;  provide  ample  littering,  and  much 
manure  will  be  made. 

Gut  all  weeds  from  among  the  grain  crops. 
Allow  not  any  weeds  to  perfect  the  seeds  on  pas- 
tures by  fences  or  on  road  sides.  Many  seeds  are 
winged  and  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance,  and 
propagate  very  rapidly. 

Finish  the  shearing  of  sheep  this  month.  Ex- 
amine the  animals  closely  as  they  pass  through 
hands  at  this  time  in  the  month,  the  shape  and 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  general  appearance. 
An  inspection  of  the  animals  at  this  time,  and  the 
placing  upon  them  of  marks  of  distinction  of  age 
and  condition,  will  much  assist  the  sorting  of  the 
ewes  for  the  tupping  season  in  October. 

Wean  the  lambs  of  the  year,  and  place  them  on 
the  best  pastures.  Put  mares  to  the  stallion  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  month. 

The  cutting  of  hay  will  commence  in  the  end  of 
the  month,  in  early  seasons,  in  forward  meadows, 
clovers,  and  sainfoins.  Ted  meadow  bay  thinly 
and  regularly  as  it  is  cut;  place  the  herbage  in 
cocks,  spread  them  out,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
it  may  be  carried  to  the  rick.  Allow  four  to  six 
hands  to  each  mower,  with  extra  hands  for  the 
carrying  process.  Turn  rapidly  the  swathes  of 
clovers  end  sainfoin,  as  much  shaking  loses  the 
leaves,  which  are  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant: 
place  the  herbage  in  large  cocks  to  stand  a  time. 
In  stacking  hay  it  is  better  that  the  rick  consolidate 
by  its  own  weight  than  by  heavy  treading,  as  is 
usually  done.  Damage  from  rain  is  much  re- 
lieved by  a  mixture  of  salt  in  the  rick,  about  30lbs« 
to  a  load. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


This  month  displays  the  management  of  the 
ground  in  the  digging  and  manuring,  as  the  plants 
will  attain  the  vigour  that  is  requisite  to  sustain  the 
maturity  either  fully  ripened  or  partially  reached. 
The  stems  and  leaves  must  be  produced  in  a  proper 
bulk  and  number,  or  no  ample  return  of  fruits,  pods, 
roots,  and  tubers  can  be  expected.  This  month 
places  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  sets  the  produce 
of  fruits. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

First  week :  Return  to  the  sowing  of  the  early 
kinds  of  peas,  as  Hotspur's,  Charlton's,  and  Cor- 
mack's  Kent,  at  least  in  two  successions  in  the  third 
week.  Sow  some  rows  of  the  "  tall  marrow,"  and 
other  tall  growers,  as  they  bear  for  weeks.  Peas 
sown  late  seldom  escape  mildew.    Dig  the  ground 


deeply ;  manure  with  moist  vegetable  compost,  six 
inches  under  the  seed  drills;  soak  the  soil  over 
that;  raise  a  three  or  four-inch  ridge  of  fine  earth, 

Sress  it  firm  and  even ;  make  the  drill  three  inches 
eep,  sow  the  seed,  water  it,  return  the  covering 
earth,  and  put  it  down.  By  this  treatment,  with 
waterings  in  the  lower  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  peas  will  succeed  m  the  driest  summers. 

Sow  kidney  beans  and  runners  at  least  twice  in 
succession.  Sow  cabbage,  to  come  in  speedily  in 
summer  and  autumn— the  small  quick  growers. 
Sow  Dutch  turnips  for  autumn,  carrots,  and  onions 
—the  latter  abont  the  close  of  the  month  for  being 
drawn  young,  or  to  stand  the  winter.  Sow  small 
salads,  lettuces,  and  round  spinach  every  week  or 
ten  days. 
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Fourth  week :  Sow  again  turnips,  and  salads,  and 
lettuces. 

Stick  peas ;  earth  and  hoe  between  crops.  Plant 
out  cucumbers  and  vegetable  marrows. 

Transplant  Cape  brocoli  about  the  middle  of  the 
month— cauliflower  for  August,  making  the  ground 
very  rich  with  compost ;  also  transplant  borecole, 
Scotch  kail,  Savoy,  and  Brussels  sprouts. 

Asparagus  beds  still  yield,  but  should  not  be  cut 
beyond  the  10th ;  beds  and  rows  are  mutilated  by 
close  cutting.  A  shoot  should  always  remain  un- 
touched to  each  crown.  Scatter  rich  earth  with 
droppings  over  the  beds,  but  avoid  salt,  for  if  a 
particle  fall  on  the  wet  leaf,  it  decomposes  its 
tissue,  and  the  plant  dies :  better  to  mix  an  ounce 
or  two  with  a  bushel  of  compost,  and  let  it  thus  be 
washed  into  the  ground. 

Plant  young  lemon-thyme,  savory,  sweet  mar- 
joram, basil,  and  also  slips  of  lavender,  rosemary, 
rue,  and  other  hardy  sweet  herbs,  in  cool,  shady 
beds,  for  subsequent  transplantation. 

Cut  the  aromatic  herbs  for  drying  when  they  begin 
to  show  flower.  Thin  out  onions  by  degrees  for  use, 
leaving  the  bulbing  stock  from  four  to  six  inches 
asunder.  If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  frequent 
hoeings,  lightly  done,  to  keep  the  surface  from 
cracking,  will  also  cause  the  attraction  of  moisture, 
and  bring  on  the  plants.  This  result  has  been  suffi- 
ciently often  exemplified  to  establish  a  fact  during 
the  driest  seasons  of  more  than  two  months  wanting 
rains.  The  crackings  of  the  surface  are  very  hurtful 
to  vegetation,  and  are  easily  prevented  by  frequent 
hoeings  and  stirrings  in  the  driest  weather. 

Onions,  in  rows  of  three  or  four  on  a  bed,  are  best 
protected  against  drought ;  and  the  large  intervals 
between  the  beds  are  well  trodden  by  toot  to  keep 
the  suiface  close  from  chinks  and  openings.  Crops 
of  peas  are  increased  by  the  intervals  being  covered 
with  any  bodies  or  materials,  or  from  being  hard 
trodden  by  foot,    This  fact  has  been  often  observed. 

Fruit  Department. 
Apple  and  pear,  espalier  and  dwarfs,  have  produced 
many  young  shoots.  Those  ill-placed  ought  to  be 
removed  to  the  bottom;  the  others  may  be  left  for 
a  month  longer.  Lay  in  the  best  shoots  of  cherries 
and  plums.  Many  persons  foreshorten  early  and 
repeat  the  operation— prefer  to  wait  till  the  summer's 
growth  be  nearly  at  a  close. 


Vines  require  a  regulation  every  ten  days  to  cur- 
tail the  fruitful  shoots,  and  train  in  the  succession. 
Hothouses  are  not  found  on  farms,  bat  sometimes 
occur  on  walls  of  gardens  and  houses. 

Water  strawberries  daily,  if  possible,  m  very  dry 
seasons;  this  is  the  only  security,  and  not  over- 
ripening  the  fruit.  If  small  birds,  and  particularly 
blackbirds,  abound,  strawberry  rows  should  be 
stringed  on  each  side ;  the  twine  fastened  to  short 
sticks,  so  as  to  support  the  entire  rank  of  trusses. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  must  be  always  stopped  at 
a  fruit;  melons,  first  at  the  second  or  third  joint, 
to  secure  Bix  good  laterals,  and  then  as  fruit  appears, 
but  not  so  rigidly  as  cucumbers,  taking  care  to  im- 
pregnate the  fruitful  flowers. 

Flower  Garden. 

Pipe  and  layer  pinks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Cloves,  carnations,  and  picotees  succeed  beat  by 
layers  slit  carefully  through  two  joints,  pegged  down 
an  inch  deep  with  fern  pegs,  ana  covered  with  sifted 
earth  containing  one-third  of  chalk  or  lime  rubbish 
from  old  mortar,  another  of  sharp  sand,  and  the  same 
of  old  cattle-dung. 

Raise  tulip,  hyacinth,  narcissus,  and  other  bnlbs ; 
dry  them  in  the  air.  When  the  green  parts  change 
colour  and  become  dry,  all  bulbs  may  be  raised  from 
the  ground. 

Arrange  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
in  places  where  the  sixes  graduate  from  low  ones  in 
front  to  higher  at  the  back.  Attend  to  order  in 
displaying  the  colours  whenever  the  collection  is 
miscellaneous. 

Routine  culture  consists  in  hoeing,  raking, 
cleaning,  and  sweeping  walks  and  lawns,  with  the 
removal  of  litter  to  manure  compost  grounds,  where 
every  jot  of  vegetable  matter,  if  deposited  in  a 
sunk  excavation,  and  watered  as  has  been  directed, 
will  soon  be  converted  into  a  most  useful  manure. 
Fine  earths  and  the  droppings  of  animals  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  composts,  and  also  the  regular 
mixings. 

Attend  to  the  beds  of  geraniums  and  of  simitar 
flowers,  being  kept  clear  of  weeds,  dead  leaves,  or 
any  unsightly  object.  Earwigs  are  best  destroyed 
by  pots  with  hay  or  tow  in  them,  inverted  upon 
sticks  a  foot  or  more  high. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


&ENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  KBPORT  FOR  MAY. 

The  weather  hating  been  tolerably  fine,  notwithstanding 
somewhat  strong  easterly  winds,  and  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  rain,  vegetation  in  general  has  made  steady 
progress.  There  has  not  been  more  than  an  average  supply  of 
grass  in  the  pastures ;  but,  as  a  fair  quantity  of  rain  fell  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  month,  there  is  now  the  prospect  of  a 
good  hay  crop.  The  wheats  npon  all  soils  are  looking  remark- 
ably well  j  whilst  all  kinds  of  spring  corn  promise  a  good 
yield.  Although  only  limited  supplies  of  home-grown  wheat 
have  been  on  sale  in  the  leading  markets,  the  demand  for  both 
red  and  white  qualities,  owing  to  the  splendid  appearance  of 
the  crop*,  and  the  large  importations  of  foreign  produce,  has 


ruled  heavy,  and  prices  hare  given  way  2s.  to  4a.  per  quarter. 
At  that  amount  of  depression  very  little  business  has  beta 
transacted,  buyers  generally  beinjr.  of  opinion  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  a  farther  decline  in  the  quotations.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  wheat  has  long  since  seen  ita  highest 
price,  and  that  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  importing  houses  to  sell  their  grain  at  a  pro&t. 
The  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  grain  and  flour  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  estimated  at  1,600,000  quarters.  The 
inquiry  for  barley  and  malt  has  been  somewhat  restricted ;  hat 
oats  have  advanced  6<L  per  quarter.  Beans  and  pens  have 
ruled  about  stationary ;  but  flour  has  been  drooping  m  price. 
The  accounts  from  Prance  and  Germany  are  to  the  efiect 
that  the  crops  are  looking  remarkably  well.     In  the  United 
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States  wheat  promises  a  heavy  yield,  and  there  is  still  a  good 
surplus  left  for  export  proposes.  Prices  in  Europe  have  gra- 
dually given  way ;  still,  there  is  veiy  little  margin  of  profit  on 
shipments  to  England.  The  exports  from  America  an  season- 
ably good. 

The  demand  for  hay  and  straw  has  been  steady.  Meadow 
hay  has  sold  at  from  £3  10s.  to  £4 10s, ;  clover,  £3  10s.  to 
£5  10b.  ;  and  straw,  £1 10s.  to  £1 16s.  per  load. 

Very  large  quantities  of  colonial  wool— 910,000  bales— 
have  arrived  for  sale.  The  auctions  have  been  well  attended 
both  by  home  and  foreign  havers,  and  fine  qualities  have  pro- 
duced rather  more  money.  English  wool  nas  been  tolerably 
Arm  in  price. 

Old jmtstoes  have  sold  slowly  at  from  70s.  to  180s.  per  ton. 
New  English  qoalities  have  produced  18s.  to  90i.  per  cwt. 
The  potato  crop  is  looking  well  even  on  poor  soils.  Last  year 
at  this  period  old  potatoes  were  held  at  from  100s.  to  176s. 
per  ton. 

The  hop  vine  has  grown  rapidly.  Then  are,  however,  nu- 
merous complaints  of  vermin  in  the  best  grounds.  The  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  hops  has  been  very  quiet,  at  about  stationary 
prices.    Very  few  foreign  hops  have  come  to  hand. 

In  Scotland  considerable  inactivity  lias  been  apparent  in  the 
sale  for  most  descriptions  of  produce,  and  prices  have  had  a 
drooping  tendency.  The  supplies  of  wheat  and  spring  corn 
brought  forward  have  been  very  moderate. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  grain, 
whieh  has  moved  off  heavily  on  easier  terms.  The  shipments 
to  England  have  been  rather  limited. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Although  full  average  supplies  of  beasts  in  excellent  condi- 
tion have  been  on  sale  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  the 
demand  for  most  breeds  has  ruled  steady,  and  prices  have  had 
an  upward  tendency.  A  few  very  superior  Scots  and  crosses 
have  sold  at  fully  5s.  2d.  per  81bs.,  bnt  the  more  general  top 
figure  has  been  6s.  The  foreign  beasts  exhibited  have  shown 
no  signs  of  improvement  compared  with  former  seasons. 

The  arrivals  of  sheep  have  considerably  exceeded  the  corres- 
ponding month  in  1867,  whilst  the  condition  of  most  breeds 
nas  been  good.  On  the  whole  the  demand  has  ruled  steady, 
and  the  quotations  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  Shorn 
Downs  and  half-breds  have  sold  at  from  4s.  lOd.  to  6s.  per  81bs. 

There  has  been  a  fair  consumptive  inquiry  for  lambs,  at 
steady  currencies,  viz.,  from  6s.  4d.  to  7s.  4d.  per  81bs.  The 
supplies  have  been  seasonably  extensive. 

Prime  small  calves  have  changed  hands  freely  at  extreme 
rates,  but  inferior  calves  have  met  a  dull  inquiry  at  previous 
quotations. 

The  sale  for  prime  pias  has  been  firm,  at  very  full  prices. 
Large  hogs  have  commanded  scarcely  any  attention. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  brought  forward  have  been  as 
follows  ?— 

Beasts     17,610 

Sheep  and  Lambs         • 176,000 

Calves     8,192 

Pigs        1,360 

CoMPABieoif  or  Strmixs. 


Sheep. 

May. 

1867   ... 

Beasts. 

Cows. 

and  Lambs. 

Calves. 

2,280 

...  19,860 

120 

160,370 

1,709 

1866    .. 

...  16,275 

— . 

125,490 

695 

2,195 

1866    ... 

...  22,080 

476 

129,140 

3,199 

2,117 

1864   ... 

...  23,240 

634 

122,210 

2,062 

8,080 

186S   ... 

...  20,444 

538 

126,040 

2,129 

3,120 

1862   ... 

...  19,273 

510 

132,450 

1,527 

3,022 

1861   ... 

...  19,600 

500 

113,750 

1,178 

2,950 

1860   ... 

...  19,040 

543 

124,580 

2,059 

2,920 

1859    ... 

...  17,980 

482 

113,512 

1,012 

2,260 

1858    .. 

...  18,722 

480 

115,886 

1,671 

2,760 

1857   ... 

...  18,741 

450 

104,990 

1,415 

2,530 

1856   ... 

...  18,722 

495 

119,640 

1,280 

2,545 

1855   .. 

...  19,847 

410 

113,600 

2,470 

2*590 

1854   „ 

...  20,881 

676 

124,824 

2,146 

2,435 

The  arrivals  from  our  own  gracing  districts,  at  well  as  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  thus  compare  with  the  two  previous 
years: — 

Prom- 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  ftc.  . . 
Other  parts  of  England. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  very 
moderate,  and  in  but  middling  condition.  The  numbers  re- 
ported are  as  under :—  Head. 

Beasts       6,096 

Sheep  and  Lambs  18,023 

Calves       1,263 

Pigs  •••        ...        ...        *••       245 


May, 
1866. 

S». 

May, 
1868. 

4,620 

7,460 

9,200 

1,900 

2,600 

2,200 

774 

950 

654 

170 

— 

426 

Total 


...  24*627 


Imports  in  May, 

1867  ... 

53,485 

1866   ... 

43,930 

1866   ... 

40,729 

1864   ... 

98,832 

1863    ... 

22,161 

1862   ... 

11,206 

1861 18,978 

1860   ... 

18,910 

1859   ... 

10,718 

1858   ... 

6,708 

1857   ... 

7,248 

» 

1856   ... 

8,556 

» 

1855    ... 

7,103 

Beasts  have  found  buyers  at  from  8e.  2d.  to  5s.  2d.,  mutton 
3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  lamb  6s.  4d.  to  7s.  4d.,  veal  4s.  to  5s.  4d.,  and 
pork  3e.  4d.  to  4s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offid. 
CoKYAiiaoH  or  Pbicxs. 


May,  1864. 
s.   d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 8    4  to  5    0 

Mutton  8    8     6    4 

Lamb 6    4      7    8 

Veal 4    2      5    4 

Pork  3    6      4    6 

Mav,  1866. 


d.     s.  d. 

Beef  from 8  10to5    2 

Mutton    4    4     6  •O 

Lamb  6    8      9    0 

Veal    6    4      6    4 

Pork   4    0      6    0 

Only  moderate  supplies  of  meat  have  been  on  offer  in  New- 
gate and  LeadenhaU.  Trade  generally  haa  ruled  firm,  and 
S rices  have  slightly  advanced.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  3s.  to 
s.  8d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  lamb,  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  4d. ; 
Teal,  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  10d.;  pork,  8s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  81bs.  by  the 


May,  1865. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

3  4to5    0 

4  2  6  4 
6  8  7  8 
4  2  6  2 
3  6      4  10 

May,  1867. 

B.  d.       8.    d. 

3  4to5    2 

3  6  6  2 
6  6     8    0 

4  4  6  0 
3  0      5    4 


The  imports  of  foreign  meat  have  been  on  a  very  moderate 
scale. 

There  haa  been  a  fair  average  supply  of  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures. Stock  has,  therefore,  tared  tolerably  weL  The  late 
fine  rains  have  done  much  to  secure  for  us  a  air  crop  of  hay. 

AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

ALCESTER.--There  was  a  large  supply  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  and  reduced  prices  were  accepted.  Mutton  from  6d.  to 
6Jd.  perlb.  ^ 

ASHBT7KTON  GREAT  MARKET.— There  was  a 
supply  of  bullocks  and  sheep,  which  changed  hands, 
met  with  an  advance,  whilst  mutton  remained  about  the  same. 
The  following  were  the  rates ;  Cows  and  calves  £14  to  £20, 
fat  beef  65s.  to  67sn  store  bullocks  60s.  per  cwt.;  fist  sheep  in 
wool  6W.  to  8dL,  store  sheep  6d\,  shornling  ditto  6±d.  to 
7d.  per  lb^  couples  45r.  to  60s.  each. 

AYLTH  WHTISUN  MARKET.— There  was  an  unusual 
display  of  cattle,  mostly  lean,  and  chiefly  oonsisted  of  Irish 
beasts  of  all  ages  and  qualities.     Notwithstanding  this  large 
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supply,  moot  of  them,  except  the  Irish,  were  sold  by  the  close 
of  the  day.  Home-cattle  sold  thus :  Yearlings  £6  to  £8,  two- 
year-olds  £10  to  £16,  three-year-olds  (fat)  £18  to  £30 ;  farrow 
cows  £12  10s.  to  £15  10s.t  cows  in  calf  £14  to  £17,  caking 
queys  £11  10s.  to  £12  15s.  Irish  beasts  sold  at  all  prices, 
from  £±  5s.  to  £15.  There  were  a  few  transactions  in  sheep, 
the  best  cross  hoggs  being  bought  at  44a.  6d.  each. 

BANBURY  TORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— The  prices  ob- 
tained were  an  advance  on  late  rates.  Matton  sold  at  about 
4s.  8d.t  beef  4«.  lOd.  to  5s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

BERWICK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  Sales  pro- 
ceeded briskly,  and  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  there  was  a  rise 
in  price,  compared  with  the  previous  market  Beef  made  from 
8s.  to  8s.  9a.  per  stone.  All  the  sheep  in  the  pens  were 
clipped.  Although  enhanced  prices  were  obtained,  farmers  in 
tome  instances  asked  more  money  than  dealers  were  willing  to 
give,  and  several  lots  remained  unsold  at  the  close.  Mr. 
Barling,  Mordington  Mains,  sold  a  lot  of  ewes  at  54s.  each ; 
Mr.  Purves,  Heugh-head,  at  40s. ;  and  a  lot  from  Horncliff 
Mains,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mather,  also  at  40s.  Mutton  made 
about  7d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  good  show  of  cows,  for  which, 
however,  the  demand  was  limited  and  prices  varied.  There 
was  a  large  show  of  pigs,  which  realized  the  prices  of  recent 
markets. 

BEVERLEY  FAIR.— A  large  number  of  hones  changed 
hands,  good  animals  being  in  great  demand,  and  high  prices 
were  obtained.  Many  dealers  from  London,  Leeds,  and  other 
large  towns,  attended  the  fair.  The  beast  and  sheep  fair  was 
well  attended,  and  many  of  them  were  sold,  although  high 
prices  were  required. 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— Not  a  large  show  of  fat 
sheep,  and  trade  slow  at  from  6d.  to  6}d.  per  lb.  Hoggs  not 
numerous,  and  prices  not  materially  alterea. 

CAISTOR  K)RTNIGHTLY  MAJRKET.  —  The  show  of 
sheep  and  cattle  was  rather  smaller  than  usual.  There  was  a 
sufficient  attendance  of  customers,  but  both  sheep  and  beasts 
changed  hands  at  lower  figures,  and  trade  was  generally  with- 
out animation. 

CAWDOR  MONTHLY  TRYST.— A  large  attendance  of 
tinners  and  dealers ;  and  the  show  of  stock,  though  not  equal 
to  list  month,  was  an  average  display,  and  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  was  generally  good,  a  lew  lots  being  rather  superior,  but 
little  or  no  fat  on  the  ground.  Business  was  stiff  throughout, 
but  prices  were  well  maintained,  and  a  large  number  of  sales 
were  effected,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  Mr. 
Smith,  Raitloan,  sold  a  lot  of  cross  heifers  at  £14  each,  and 
a  lot  of  two-year-old  stots  at  £19 ;  Mr.  Macrae,  Blackcastle, 
sold  a  lot  of  five  crosses  at  £18  10s.  j  Mr.  Harrold,  Dulsie, 
sold  a  lot  of  one-year-old  cross  stots  at  £10  15s. ;  Mr.  Arnold, 
Burnside  of  Lethen,  sold  a  lot  of  four  cross  stots  at  £9  10s. ; 
Mr.  Clark,  Tradespark,  sold  a  lot  of  one-year-old  stirks  at  £5 
10s. ;  Mr.  Morrison,  Braeside  Of  Lethen,  sold  a  lot  of  polled 
stots  at  £13 ;  Mr.  Fraser,  cattle-dealer,  Nairn,  sold  a  lot  of  20 
two-year-old  heifers  at  £15  15s. ;  Mr.  Macpherson,  Carnoch, 
sold  a  lot  of  cross  stots  and  heifers  at  £15  5s.,  and  a  cow  in 
calf  for  £15 ;  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Tradespark,  sold  a  six-quarter- 
old  heifer  for  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  Macglashan,  Broadley,  bought  a 
lot  of  one-year-olds  at  £4  12s.  6d.  j  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Milton 
of  Petty,  sold  a  lot  of  cross  stots  at  £18,  and  a  lot  of  polled 
queys  at  £13  5s. ;  Mr.  M'Bean  sold  a  lot  of  cross  stots  at 
£13;  Mr.  Souter,  Dalcross,  sold  a  lot  of  one-year-old  cross 
heifers  at  £8  8s. ;  Mr.  Macgillivray,  Cawdor,  bought  a  lot  of 
one-year-old  polled  crosses  at  £9  os. ;  Mr.  Macdonald,  Croy, 
sold  a  lot  of  cross  stirks  at  £10  7s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
Rcheran,  sold  a  lot  of  cross  stirks  at  £8  8s. ;  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Loch  of  Clans,  sold  a  lot  of  one-year-old  cross  stirks  and  a  lot 
of  two-year-old  cross  stots  at  an  average  of  both  lots  of  £10 
10s.  each  ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Bog  of  Cawdor,  sold  a  lot  of  two- 
year-olds  at  £13  each. 

CHURCH  STRJETTON  FAIR.— Cows  and  calves  were 
readily  disposed  of  at  prices  varying  from  £13  to  £23,  and  fat 
stock  sold  well.  Good  barrens  and  well-bred  store  stock  met 
with  purchasers  at  about  late  rates ;  but  inferior  cattle  of  all 
sorts  were  nearly  unsaleable.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  rather 
small,  but  quite  eqnal  to  the  demand,  and  lower  prices  had  to 
be  submitted  to,  to  effect  sales.  Strong  store  pigs  fetched  high 
prices,  but  small  pigs  were  rather  lower  than  last  fair. 

COCKERMOlWil  FAIR.— The  attendance  of  dealers  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  first  fiur,  and  the  demand  was  ex- 
ceedingly brisk;  for  stock  in  good  condition,  at  the  following 


high  prices :  Fat  heifers  and  bullocks  £15  to  £20,  mttch  conn 
£14  to  £19,  Irish  cattle  £5  10s.  to  £10  10s.  each.  A  speedy 
clearance  was  effected. 

DALKEITH  HORSE  FAIR.— The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant horse  market  held  in  the  Lothians  at  this  season. 
There  was  a  want  of  customers  even  for  good  horse-flesh,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  market  a  number  of  these  had  not  changed 
hands.  The  demand  for  harness  and  riding  horses  was  stiff  in 
consequence  of  the  high  prices  which  were  asked  by  holders. 
Mr.  Gray,  Edinburgh,  sold  draught  animals  at  from  £35  to 
£45,  one  at  £65,  and  harness-horses  at  from  £16  to  £23,  and 
40  and  50  guineas.  Mr.  Edgeley,  Edinburgh,  sold  at  from 
£30  to  £45.  Mr.  Robert  Allan,  Glasgow,  bought  draught- 
horses  at  from  £18  to  £30.  Mr.  Brown,  Bigger,  bought  some 
aged  animals  at  from  £16  to  £25.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Hadding- 
ton, bought  and  sold  young  cart-horses  at  from  £25  to  £35. 
Mr.  Torrance,  Edinburgh,  sold  draught-horses  at  from  £15  to 
£47.  Mr.  Birnie,  Edinburgh,  sold  harness-horses  at  from  £17 
to  £38.  Mr.  Yuill,  Glasgow,  bought  cart-horses  at  from  £30 
to  £45.  Mr.  Wilson,  .Edinburgh,  sold  harness  and  riding- 
horses  at  from  £18  to  £33.  Among  the  horses  sold  by  far- 
mers, the  prices  in  general  ranged  from  £25  to  £46,  according 
to  quality.    Riding-ponies  fetched  from  £8  to  £14. 

DORSET  FAIR — There  was  a  good  supply  of  heifers 
and  calves,  which  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  £12  to  £16 
each,  whilst  barreners  were  sold  readily  at  from  £8  to  £14. 
Prime  fiit  beasts  sold  at  from  12s.  to  13s.  per  score,  heifers 
and  calves  from  £14  to  £18  ;  mutton  out  of  the  wool  7d.  per 
lb.,  Down  couples  at  60s.,  wether  hoggs  27s.  to  37s.  6d.  A 
very  one  Hereford  bull  sold  for  £30. 

DUNCHURCH  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
a  good  supply  of  all  torts  of  stock.  Beef  sold  readily  at  7d. 
to  8d.,  ana  mutton  at  6£d<  to  7$d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  store  beasts,  but  sellers  asked  more  than  buyers  (of 
whom  there  were  a  good  number  present)  chose  to  give  till 
the  rain  comes  and  starts  the  grass. 

HANDFORD  FAIR  was  upon  the  whole  a  good  show,  and 
upwards  of  12,000  sheep  were  penned,  but  trade  was  in- 
different. Hoggets  realised  25s.  to  55s.  each ;  fat  sheep  S&. 
to  8s.  6d.  per  stone.  The  show  of  cattle  was  large.  Fat 
beasts  fetched  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  atone ;  store  beasts  from 
£6  to  £14  a-piece. 

HELMSLET  FAIR.— We  had  a  good  supply  of  sheep, 
which  sold  at  rather  lower  prices.  Cattle  went  at  advanced 
rates,  but  they  had  only  a  slow  demand. 

HIGHBR1DGE  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  was  rather 
thinly  attended.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  mutton,  which 
realised  from  6|d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Lambs  were  scarce,  and 
rather  inferior.  A  good  supply  of  store  sheep,  hut  rather  a 
sluggish  sale.  Beef  very  scarce,  and  a  poor  supply  of  cow* 
and  calves ;  cows  yielded  from  £14  to  £16.  Of  yearlings  there 
was  a  fair  supply,  but  long  prices  demanded  for  them.  There 
was  also  a  fair  supply  of  pigs,  which  were  disposed  of  at  very 
high  prices.  Good  sucking  sows  from  £3  10s.  to  £4 ;  quarter- 
old  store  pigs  yielded  from  26s.  to  80s. 

KIDDERMINSTER  FAQL— lut  stock  sold  well,  ba*  stores 
were  not  in  demand  so  freely. 

KNARESBOROUGH  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a  good  clearance 
effected.  A  moderate  supply  of  fat  stock,  at  from  8s.  6d.  to 
9s.  per  stone.  A  thin  show  of  fat  sheep,  clipped,  at  G£d.  to 
7d.  per  lb.  Fat  calves  7*d.  per  lb.  Fat  lambs  26s.  to  ££s. 
each. 

LEEK  FAIR.— The  show  of  horned  cattle  was  exceeding!) 
large,  and,  owing  to  the  market  being  overstocked,  prices  were 
rather  low.  Of  sheep  and  horses  there  was  a  pretty  good 
show ;  buyers  were,  however,  scarce. 

LINCOLN  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  was  a  very  small 
one,  but  few  hoggs  being  on  offer.  Trade  was  also  slow,  and 
prices  about  the  same  as  the  previous  market. 

LOUTH  SHEEP  MARKET.— 3,400  sheep  were  penned, 
and  prices  may  be  quoted  at  an  advance  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
head  on  last  week's  prices.  Of  mutton  there  was  a  good  show, 
and  last  week's  quotations  were  realized.  Ewes  and  single 
lambs  from  56s.  to  60s.,  ewes  and  pairs  65s.  to  70ft.  Afi  the 
sheep  were  sold. 

MARKET  WEIGHTON  FAIR.— Tne  show  of  beast,  w&i 
unusually  large,  and  many  of  them  were  in  prime  cond^ion. 
A  great  number  of  sales  were  effected,  and  prices,  in  many 
instances,  were  in  favour  of  buyers.   The  ifaow  of  sheep  was 
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only  small.  The  beasts  sold  remarkably  well,  one  of  them 
fetching  above  £32.    Sheep  averaged  6^d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

MORETONHAMPSTED  GREAT  MARKET.— It  was 
■applied  with  well-conditioned  cattle.  Cows  and  calves  bore  up 
in  quantity  and  also  in  quality  equal  to  any  of  the  former 
markets,  varying  in  price  from  15  to  20  guineas  each.  Prime 
fat  bollocks  were  sold  readily  at  rather  advanced  rates.  There 
was  bnt  a  moderate  supply  of  ewes  and  lambs,  most  of  which 
were  sold. 

MUIR  OP  ORD  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  attend- 
ance was  poor  compared  with  the  market  of  last  year.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  fat  sheep  of  any  description,  and  the 
principal  lots  exposed  consisted  of  half-bred  and  black-faced 
noggs.  Several  lots  of  Cheviot  ewes  and  lambs  were  on  the 
stance,  but  for  this  class  the  demand  was  exceedingly  dull,  and 
few  transactions  effected.  The  abundance  of  pasture  caused 
the  demand  to  be  principally  of  hoggs,  on  account  of  their 
being  made  earlier  ready  for  the  markets,  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  brought  forward  from 
the  fact  that  those  requiring  hoggs  for  hill  pasture  bought  at 
the  April  market.  On  the  other  hand,  holders  of  stock  have 
already  made  provision  for  keeping  sheep  by  purchasing  grass 
parks,  and  are  thus  unwilling  to  expose  tnem  till  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  abundant  pasture.  Wedders  of  any  age  were 
not  represented.  The  market  opened  stiffly,  and  continued  so 
throughout,  although  the  lots  which  changed  hands  were  sold 
at  from  Is.  to  2s.  a-head  higher  than  at  the  April  market. 
At  five  o'clock  a  good  many  remained  unsold.  Many  lots  of 
all  classes  of  grazing  stock  were  disposed  of  before  entering 
the  stance.  For  two-year-olds  the  demand  was  keener  than 
for  any  other  class,  and  they  were  sold  at  higher  prices  than 
have  been  obtained  for  a  number  of  years  back.  The  abund- 
ance of  pasture  all  over  the  country  rendered  grazing  cattle 
more  enquired  after  than  any  other  class,  and  exposers,  aware 
of  this,  held  out  for  high  prices.  The  few  lots  of  fat  cattle 
which  were  exposed  were  readily  picked  up  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  at  very  good  prices.    The  number  of  stock  on  tbe 

E round  was  almost  on  a  par  with  the  corresponding  market  of 
at  year,  and  the  attendance  of  local  and  southern  dealers 
about  the  ordinary.  Towards  the  close  of  the  market  a  good 
many  lots  were  returned  home  unsold,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
stance  was  almost  cleared.  Mr.  Maciennan,  Cairnglass,  sold  a 
lot  of  two-year-oldjcroas  stots  at  £14 ;  Mr.  Monro,  Caithness, 
a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  stots  at  £13  10s.,  another  lot  at 
£12,  a  lot  of  two-year-old  Highland  queys  at  £7,  a  lot  of 
Highland  stots  at  £7  5s.,  and  a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  queys 
£13  10s. ;  Mr.  Middleton,Cornton,a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross 
stots  at  £9 ;  Mr.  Robertson,  Kinkell  Castle,  Dingwall,  a  lot  of 
cross  shottstirks  at  £9  5s. ;  Mr.  Smith,  Munchlochy,  a  lot  of 
cross  stirks  at  £10 ;  Mr.  Macleod,  Coulmore,  a  lot  of  20  one- 

J ear-old  crosses  at  £13 ;  Mr.  M'Corquodale,  Auchterneed,  a 
>t  of  cross  stirks  at  £9  10s. ;  Mr.  Maclean,  V.S.,  Inverness, 
a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  stots  at  £15  5s.,  and  another  lot  at 
£12. 

NEWARK  PAIR.— 1,767  sheep  were  penned,  but  the  sale 
was  rather  slow,  hoggs  ranging  from  40s.  to  58s.,  and  ewes  with 
lambs  42s.  to  60s.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  cattle,  this 
being  the  first  May  fair  since  the  abolition  of  cattle  plague 
restrictions.  Steers  fetched  £7  to  £14,  maiden  heifers  £12  to 
£14,  milch  cows  £18  to  £20 ;  bullocks,  two  to  three  years  old, 
£14  to  £16 ;  calving  heifers  £16  to  £18 ;  fat  beasts  8s.  6d.  to 
9s.,  pigs  6s.  9d.  to  7s.  per  stone.  The  horse  fair  was  the  best 
we  have  had  lately.  Good  animals  readily  fetched  high  prices, 
but  the  inferior  class  predominated.  Dray  horses  realized  from 
£30  to  £45,  hack  £35  to  £35,  inferior  ditto  £10  to  £16,  a 
very  few  inferior  class  of  ponies  £6  to  £10,  and  a  few  yearling 
farmers1  horses  £18  to  £20. 

NEWARK  PAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  a  large 
show  of  sheep,  and  prices  were  6d.  to  6*d.  per  lb.  Also  a  few 
lambs,  which  sold  at  24s.  to  30s.  each.  Beasts  realized  8s.  6d. 
to  9s.  Mr.  E.  Bailey  sold  3  bullocks  at  £24  15s.  to  £28  each, 
113  hoggs  34s.  6d.  to  44s.  6d.  each,  7  ewes  45s.  to  46s.  each, 
20  wethers  50s.  to  52s.,  3  rams  54s.  to  71s.,  and  6  lambs  26s. 
to  28s.  6d.    Mr.  Moss  sold  25  fat  theaves  at  47s.  to  51s.  each. 

NEATH  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  attendance  of  cattle, 
which  sold  well.  Cows  with  calves  from  £9  to  £14  each ; 
sheep  from  7H  to  8d.  per  lb.,  lambs  9d.  to  9|d.  per  lb.  Pigs 
few  and  high  in  price. 

OVER  PAIR.— There  was  a  great  quantity  of  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  varying  in  price  from  £7  to  £25*    Cows  on  profit 


sold  for  £12,  £15,  £18,  £20,  and  even  £25.  There  appeared 
more  cows  stirring  in  the  fair  than  money  to  purchase  them. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  pigs,  which  were  dear ;  nice  weaned 
pigs  fetched  fiom  £1  Is.  to  £1  5s.  each.  Stores  were  much  in 
demand,  and  were  sold  from  30s.  to  £3  3s.  There  were  plenty 
of  sheep,  but  trade  in  them  was  dull,  and  prices  very  low. 

ST.  AUSTELL  MONTHLY  MARKET.— Business  was 
brisk  in  cattle ;  fat  cattle  brought  £3  5s.  per  cwt.  Cows  and 
calves  did  not  realize  the  price  that  was  expected ;  lambs  about 
8d.  per  lb.,  averaging  £1  to  £1  3s.  a-head.  The  sale  of  sheep 
was  dull. 

SALISBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET— About  120 
beasts,  but  sales  ruled  slow,  best  oxen  realizing  late  figures, 
while  other  descriptions  were  easier  to  buy.  In  the  sheep  de- 
partment upwards  of  1,800  were  penned ;  and  although  there 
were  some  good  and  useful  qualities,  the  trade  was  inactive, 
and  less  money  taken  than  at  the  last  market.  Oxen  made 
from  lis.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.,  and  heifers  from  10s.  6d.  to  Us.  6d. 
per  score.  Down  mutton  may  be  quoted  at  7d.  per  lb.  out  of 
the  wool,  and  secondary  qualities  at  less  money. 

SHERBORNE  FAIR.— There  was  a  fair  attendance.  For 
beasts  extremely  high  prices  were  asked  and  obtained.  There 
was  a  rough  lot  of  sheep,  so  no  criterion  can  be  gathered  as 
to  their  rates.    Pigs  were  a  shade  lower. 

TOLLER  DOWN  FAIR.— There  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance. The  supply  of  sheep  was  small,  and  the  several  lots 
were  rapidly  cleared  out  at  an  advance  of  3s.  upon  prices  re- 
cently realized ;  altogether  trade  is  much  firmer  than  of  late, 
and  a  better  feeling  seemed  to  exist  amongst  dealers.  Horn 
ewes  fetched  from  40s.  to  55s.,  and  some  of  superior  quality 
50s.  to  52s. ;  horn  lambs  made  from  24s.  to  30s.  each.  Downs 
were  in  very  small  supply,  and  quotations  were  not  worth 
giving.  A  large  number  of  weaning  calves  were  brought  into 
the  fair,  and  were  readily  disposed  of  at  from  £3  to  £4  each. 
Cart  horses  of  superior  quality  changed  hands  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

WORCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— A  good  show  of 
stock.  Beef  ranged  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  but  mutton  was 
in  slow  demand  at  6d.  to  6^d.    Pigs  in  slow  request. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Cootehill  :  Calves  £3  to  £4,  stirks  and 
bullocks  £5  to  £8  ;i5s.,  springers  £11  to  £17,  beeves  £17  to 
£24.  Sheep  flat.  Lambs  20s.  upwards,  mediums  and  wethers 
32s,  upwards,  fat  beasts  40s.  to  48s.— Abklow  :  New  milch 
cows  and  springers  £11  to  £16  each,  strippers  at  £7  to  £12, 
three-year-old-heifers  £10  to  £12  each,  two-year-old  ditto 
£6  10s.  to  £9  10s.,  yearling  heifers  £3  10s.  to  £5  10s., 
yearling  bullocks  £3  to  £5  each,  two-year-olds  £6  10s. 
to  £9,  three-year-olds  £9  to  £11  10s.,  and  four-year- 
olds  about  £16  each.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
sheep  at  advanced  prices. — Cavan:  Springing  cows  near 
calving  £18  10s.  to  £24  10s.  each,  springers  £9  10s.  to  £14 
13s.,  yearling  calves  (off)  arid  stirks  £4  10s.  to  £10,  strippers 
and  dry  cows  for  fattening  £8  5s.  to  £12  10s.,  sheep  30s.  to 
£2  15s.  each,  lambs  15s.  to  £1  5s.,  store  pigs  and  suckers  £1 
18s.  to  £2  15s. — Castlebridge  :  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, business  brisk,  and  prices  going  up.  Three-year-old 
bullocks  and  heifers  £9  to  £16,  two-year-olds  £7  to  £14, 
yearlings  £5  to  £6  15s.,  beef  64e.  to  63s.  per  cwt.,  new  milch 
cows  £8  to  £14,  springers  £9  to  £16,  strippers  £9  to  £11, 
fat  sheep  38s.  to  55s.  in  the  wool,  stores  30s.  to  35s.  each, 
lambs  20s.  to  23s.  each,  bacon  pigs  63s.  6d.  to  55s.  per  cwt., 
stores  30s.  to  50s.  each,  bonhams  16s.  to  25s.  each. — Callan  : 
Fat  sheen  80s.  to  44s.  per  head,  ewes  with  lambs  82s.  to  40s., 
hoggets  97a.  to  35s.,  yearling  bullocks  and  heifers  £3  to  £5 
10s.,  two-year-olds  £6  15s.  to  £9  6s.,  three-year-olds  £11  to 
£14,  milch  cows  £14  to  £15 10s.,  second-class  beasts  £10  10s. 
to  £12,  stagers  £7  10s.  to  £8  5s.,  springers  on  the  point  of 
calving  £15  to  £17,  milchers  and  inferior  £13  to  £8  10s., 
strippers  £9  5s.  to  £11  10s.— Lorriia  :  New  milch  cows  14 
to  18  guineas,  middling  £10  10s.  to  £13,  and  inferiors  £7  15s. 
to  £9  10s.„  fat  cattle  £17  to  £21  10s.,  second  and  third  class 
51s.  to  66s.  per  cwt.,  young  calves  20s.  to  80s.  per  head,  year- 
lings £3  5s.  to  £6  10s.,  two-year-olds  £6  to  £9  10b.,  four-year- 
olds  £11  to  £15  15s.,  hogget*  27s.  6d.  to  37s.,  ewes  with  lambs 
32s.  6d.  to  44e.,  bonhams  22s.  per  pair,  slips  and  stores  26s. 
to  48s.  each.— Athlone  :  Bacon  hogs  £4  10s.  to  £5  6s., 
stores  £2  10s.  to  £2  15s.  6d.,  slips  £1  10s.  to  £2,  yearling 
bullocks  £3  10s.  to  £6  each,  two-year-olds  £5  16s.  to  £3,  (ex- 
treme rates),  and  three-year-olds  £9  10s.  to  £13,  yearling 
heifers  £6 15s.  to  £8  10a.,  two-year-olds  £8  to  £12,  and  three* 
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year-olds  £12  to  £15,  beef  cattle  £2  13b.  to  £2  18s.  per  cwt., 
mutton  4§d.  to  near  6d.  per  lb.,  milch  cows  lately  calved  £14 
to  £16,  middling  and  inferiors  £10  down  to  £8,  heavy  spring- 
ers 11  to  14  guineas,  beasts  likely  to  drop  in  a  month  or  two 
£9  10s.  to  £12,  hoggets  80s.  to  87s.  6d.  each,  and  lambs  20s. 
to  27s. — Dundalk  :  There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  stock, 
consisting  of  bullock  and  heifer  beef,  sheep  and  lambs,  milch 
cows  and  springers,  and  dry  cattle.  High  prices  were  demanded, 
and  a  brisk  business  was  transacted  for  several  hours,  the 
holders  of  dry  stock  being  compelled  to  submit  to  a  fall  of  ten 


per  cent,  on  previous  prices ;  but  fat  cattle,  mutton,  and  lamb 
went  up  a  similar  sum,  and  beef  of  good  quality  brought  7|d. 
per  lb.,  and  lamb  and  mutton  8d.perlb. ;  milch  cows  were 
readily  bought  up  at  from  £10  to  £16 ;  springers  were  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper ;  store  cattle  ranged  from  £8  to  £8 ;  but 
there  was  not  an  extensive  sale  of  this  class :  the  demand  was 
for  a  class  older,  which  could  be  turned  into  beef  after  a  few 
months'  feeding.  Some  ponies  brought  pood  prices  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  being  fit  for  the  Engiisn  market.  Pork  pigs 
and  suckers  in  demand,  and  brought  prices  above  the  average. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


For  three  weeks  the  month  of  May  was  almost 
uninterruptedly  fine — sometimes  very  sultry,  and 
often  with  strong  east  wind— until  at  last  a  degree 
of  drought  was  reached,  exceedingly  injurious  to 
peas  and  beans  in  blossom,  and  partly  so  to  other 
kinds  of  spring  corn.  Indeed,  whole  fields  of  peas 
were  lost  by  it,  and  but  for  some  timely  rains 
just  then  happening  the  bulk  of  the  corn  crops 
would  have  been  much  diminished.  Wheat  planted 
in  autumn,  and  making  deep  root,  continued  to 
look  well,  with  a  renewed  prospect  of  an  early 
gathering  ;  yet  it  has  increased  in  strength  by  the 
welcome  showers.  The  rain,  not  having  as  yet 
been  heavy,  will  be  again  shortly  in  requisition ; 
and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  fall  as  necessity  requires, 
for  another  deficient  harvest  would  open  scenes  of 
disaster  truly  lamentable.  Without  arrivals  coming 
hitherto  up  to  estimate,  though  for  the  last  week 
greatly  on  the  increase,  the  forcing  heat  has 
lowered  wheat  prices  continuously,  till  the  decline 
has  reached  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  Large  vessels  have 
lately  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  first 
contribution  of  New  York  since  the  opening  of  the 
canal 8  has  appeared,  swelling  the  general  account, 
but  acting  more  in  the  way  of  promise  than  of 
present  pressure.  Yet  the  month's  returns  of 
English  sales  has  only  been  170,189  qrs.  wheat, 
against  218,357  qrs.  in  1867  and  264,666  qrs.  in 
1866.  So  our  quantities  sold  in  the  150  towns  is 
little  more  than  half  what  they  have  been  in  good 
years.  Unless,  therefore,  our  arrivals  should  con- 
tinue more  liberal  than  they  lately  have,  the  wants 
of  the  country  are  yet  likely  to  crop  out,  and  a 
sudden  rise  in  consequence  is  not  impossible.  It 
is  now  very  probable  that  the  new  imports  from 
America  will  lose  money,  and  this  may  operate  as 
a  check  upon  further  free  shipments ;  but  with  a 
universally  good  appearance  of  wheat  upon  the 
ground  throughout  Europe,  it  is  possible  there  will 
be  some  anxiety  to  sell,  whether  to  profit  or  loss. 
Spring  corn  does  not  give  the  same  promise,  as  it 
looks  patchy  in  many  fields ;  but  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  has  governed  the  world  from 
its  foundation,  and  who  in  His  wisdom  or  judgment 
may  limit  our  supplies  when  the  ordinary  bounty 
of  His  hand  is  reduced.  So  let  us  hope  for  the 
best,  and  "  trust  Him  at  all  times/'  The  following 
rates  were  recently  quoted  at  the  several  places 
named  :  The  best  native  white  wheat  at  Paris  was 
worth  78s.,  red  76s.  5  fine  wheat  at  Liege,  79s.; 


native  red  at  Brussels,  72s.;  white  Zealand  at 
Rotterdam,  78s. ;  Saale  wheat  at  Hamburg,  69s. 
Wahren  and  Rostock,  70s.;  Hungarian,  66s. 
Marks  wheat  at  Stettin,  63s.  6d. ;  red  Hungarian, 
57s. ;  high  mixed  Polish,  66s.  1  Serbian  at 
Mayence,  62s.  3d. ;  Franconian,  67s.  6d. ;  native 
red  at  Frankfort,  65s.  fid.;  at  Cologne,  at  64b.; 
high  mixed  wheat  60}  to  6 libs,  per  bush,  at 
Danzic,  to  72s.,  low  to  63s. ;  red  wheat  at  Romans- 
horn,  in  Switzerland,  69s. ;  at  Berlin,  70s.  :  Theiss 
and  Banat  wheat  in  Hungary  to  53s.  per  qr. ;  lower 
quality  down  to  43s.  Wheat  at  Montreal,  59s.  6d. 
per  480lbs. ;  No.  1  spring  wheat  at  New  York,  64«. 
2d. ;  No.  2,  59s.  per  480lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  commenced  on  a 
small  suppl  v  of  English  wheat ;  but  there  was  a 
good  arrival  of  foreign.  The  morning's  show  of 
samples  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  very  limited  ; 
but  the  weather  being  fine,  millers  held  off  as 
much  as  possible.  Here  and  there  a  fine  sample 
was  taken  from  urgent  necessity  at  the  previous 
rates  ;  but  eventually  sales  could  only  be  made  at 
Is.  per  qr.  less  money.  Scarcely  anything  was 
passing  in  foreign,  and  to  have  made  sales  less 
money  must  have  been  taken.  Floating  cargoes 
were  not  in  active  request,  though  nominally  on- 
altered  in  value.  The  dulneas  of  the  London  ac- 
counts were  increased  by  fine  weather  in  the  coun- 
try. Scarcely  any  business  was  passing,  unless  at 
some  concession.  A  decline  of  Is.  was  submitted 
to  at  Hull,  Wakefield,  Boston,  Bristol,  Lynn, 
Gloucester,  Gainsborough,  Birmingham,  Market 
Harborougb,  Melton  Mowbray,  Manchester, 
Stockton,  &c. ;  while  those  markets  held  later  in 
the  week  were  mostly  down  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr., 
Liverpool  having  cheapened  both  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  Glasgow  was  rather  lower,  Edinburgh 
was  Is.  to  28.  down,  Belfast  was  Is.  per  qr.  lower 
for  wheat,  and  Dublin  6d.  per  barrel. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  again  a  very 
small  arrival  from  Kent  and  Essex;  but  the  foreign 
supplies  continued  good.  The  exhibition  of  sam- 
ples during  the  morning  from  Kent  and  Essex 
was  about  the  shortest  of  the  season,  pretty  clearly 
showing  there  was  but  little  to  send.  The  con- 
tinuance of  fine  weather,  however,  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  smallness  of  the  English  sup- 
ply, and  the  finest  parcels  of  the  few  exhibited  sold 
but  slowly  at  the  previous  rates,  while  inferior 
sorts  did  not  bring  former  prices.    Choice  foreign 
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found  occasional  buyers  at  unaltered  rates;  but 
rough  parcels  of  red  were  only  to  be  sold,  and  that 
in  retail,  at  some  concession.  With  short  arrivals 
off  the  coast,  prices  were  rather  in  favour  of  buyers. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  wheat  trade  was  very 
similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  previous  week,  but 
little  was  exhibited ;  yet  the  same  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  sales,  millers  not  being  willing  to 
go  a  hairbreadth  beyond  their*  actual  necessities, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  farmers  were  indis- 
posed to  quit  at  any  decline.  The  following  places, 
however,  consented  to  take  Is.  less — viz.,  Boston, 
Bourn,  Gloucester,  Spalding,  Gainsborough, 
Worksop,  and  Hull ;  while  some  in  order  to  make 
sales  were  content  to  accept  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less. 
Among  these  were  Birmingham,  Wakefield,  Shef- 
field, Newark,  Nottingham,  and  Market  Rasen. 
Liverpool  was  down  6d.  per  cental  on  the  week 
Glasgow  gave  way  6d.  to  Is.  per  boll,  and  Edin- 
burgh Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Dublin  found  scarcely 
anything  doing,  and  Belfast  was  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  was 
also  moderate,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  least  for  the 
three  weeks.  Few  samples  were  exhibited  on  the 
Essex  stands,  and  scarcely  any  on  those  of  Kent ; 
but  the  weather  having  become  forcing,  there  was 
more  decision  towards  a  fall,  so  that  another  decline 
of  28.  per  qr.  was  the  consequence,  with  very  little 
trade.  In  foreign  more  was  doing  than  in  the 
previous  week,  some  country  millers  having  scarcely 
anything  to  go  on  with ;  but  the  business  passing 
was  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  decline.  Cargoes  afloat, 
though  not  numerous,  could  only  be  placed  by 
accepting  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less  money.  With  the 
onward  progress  of  fine  weather,  an  equal  decline 
was  kept  up  in  the  country  during  the  week,  some 
few  days  being  almost  tropical ;  but  towards  the 
close,  light  rains  and  strong  winds  set  in,  very 
serviceable  to  the  spring  corn,  and  invigorating  to 
the  wheat.  The  downward  movement  being  more 
decided,  we  can  generally  describe  it  as  amounting 
to  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  English  supplies ;  but  with  the  help 
of  11,000  qrs.  from  New  York,  the  foreign  arri- 
vals were  more  than  doubled.  The  rain  fallen 
having  been  rather  serviceable  to  the  wheat  than 
otherwise,  and  highly  beneficial  to  all  spring  corn, 
though  there  were  only  a  few  fresh  samples  from 
Essex,  and  almost  nothing  from  Kent,  prices  again 
gave  way  Is.  to  2s.,  without  an  active  placement. 
Sales  were  also  made  in  foreign  at  a  like  reduction, 
and  cargoes  afloat  were  reduced  fully  Is.  per  qr., 
with  but  small  inquiry. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
14,590  qrs.  English,  108,016  qrs.  foreign,  against 
19,004  qrs.  English,  144,286  qrs.  foreign  in  1867. 
The  London  average  commenced  at  75s.,  and  closed 
at  75s.  3d.,  but  intermediately  they  were  77s.  7d. 
The  general  averages  opened  at  73s.  lid.,  and 
closed  at  74s.  3d.  per  qr.  The  London  exports 
during  the  month  were  560  qrs.  wheat,  194  cwts. 
flour.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  the  four 
treeks  ending  May  16  were  2,804,059  cwts.  wheat, 
198,230  cwts.  flour,  both  being  equal  to  about 
677,676  qrs.  wheat. 

The  fine  weather  and  state  of  the  wheat  trade 


have  been  seriously  against  flour;  but  the  dimi- 
nished supplies  from  the  country,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  foreign  arrivals  have  prevented 
any  serious  decline.  Indeed,  so  little  remu- 
neration has  attended  its  manufacture  of  late,  that 
some  large  country  mills  have  been  closed ;  and 
hence  the  arrivals  from  the  country  have  been 
falling  off.  The  reduction  has  been  fully  2s.  on 
country  sorts,  and  Is.  to  2s.  on  foreign  sacks  and 
barrels,  though  town  millers  have  yet  made  no 
alteration  in  their  top  price,  which  has  all  along 
stood  at  648.  per  sack.  The  imports  into  London 
for  the  four  weeks  were  60,129  sacks  country, 
13,730  sacks  3,988  barrels  foreign,  against  73,124 
sacks  country,  6,033  sacks  2,844  barrels  for  the 
same  period  in  1B67. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  arrivals  of 
maize  during  the  month,  and  the  fine  weather  has 
kept  this  grain  dull,  notwithstanding  its  late 
reduction ;  but  prices  have  not  further  given  way. 
Some  Egyptian,  lately  arrived,  has  not  brought 
over  37s.  per  qr.,  which  price  was  lately  paid  for 
grinding  oarley.  Some  fine  American  has  been 
held  at  41s.  to  42s.,  yellow  40s.  to  41s.  The 
imports  this  month  were  19,608  qrs.,  against 
16,276  qrs.  last  year. 

The  barley  trade,  as  respects  malting  qualities, 
had  been  dwindling  down  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions ;  and  it  is  well  no  extraordinary  demand  has 
further  increased  its  high  price.  Grinding  sorts 
have  remained  scarce  and  dear,  but  those  have 
lately  been  undersold  by  Indian  corn ;  and  should 
supplies  keep  up,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  further 
decline;  but  this  grain  generally  is  pretty  well 
used  up ;  and  it  is  well  some  rain  has  lately  fallen, 
for  the  crop  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  in 
the  growth,  had  the  sultry  heat  and  drying  winds 
continued.  Grinding  sorts  yet  bring  about  35s. 
and  368.  per  qr.  Malting  qualities  are  wholly  un- 
reliable as  to  values.  The  imports  into  London 
during  the  month  were  943  qrs.  British,  15,684 
qrs.  foreign,  against  2,548  qrs;  English,  14,416 
qrs.  foreign,  in  1867. 

The  malt  trade  has  continued  in  calm,  without 
any  variation  of  prices  throngh  the  month. 

The  oat-trade,  after  a  long  continuance  of  Eng- 
lish supplies,  has  lately  been  almost  left  to  what 
foreign  countries  can  do.  The  month's  arrivals  of 
home-growth  are  not  equal  to  what  a  week's  used 
to  be,  while  Scotland  and  Ireland  this  season 
are  failures;  yet  prices  are,  and  have  long 
been,  at  so  high  a  range,  that  only  6d.  has 
been  gained  during  the  month.  Last  year's  fine 
crop  of  hay  has  been  partially  available,  and  there 
has  been  an  early  cut  from  the  meadows  and 
artificial  grasses— all  serviceable  in  their  turn ;  and 
tares  will  come  on,  and  lessen  the  necessity  for  so 
much  dry  food.  Prices  have  varied  for  feeding 
sorts,  from  23s.  to  29s.,  from  34  to  40lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  higher  weights  in  proportion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  more  rain  will  fall  plentifully  for  this 
crop,  or  we  shall  run  short.  The  imports  for  the 
month  into  London  were  2,158  qrs.  English,  120 
qrs.  Scotch,  160  qrs.  Irish,  70,973  qrs.  foreign, 
against  2,030  qrs.  English,  4  qrs.  Scotch,  220  qrs. 
Irish,  223,628  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 
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As  to  beans,  our  supplies  have  been  short,  and 
consumption  at  present  rates  have  been  limited ; 
nevertheless,  about  the  same  values  have  been 
realized  all  through  the  month,  there  having 
throughout  been  only  one  foreign  arrival.  The 
crop  on  the  ground  looks  very  short,  but  appears 
well  podded,  if  sufficient  rains  give  it  the  needed 
support.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  2,457  qrs.  English,  960  qrs.  foreign,  against 
1,934  qrs.  English,  6,056  qrs.  foreign  in  1867. 

The  supply  of  peas  has  been  exceedingly  limited, 
both  English  and  foreign  ;  but  trade  has  been  very 
quiet,  though  some  further  exports  have  been  made 
at  late  rates.  The  early  peas  are  in  more  want  of 
rain.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  178  qrs.  English,  818  qrs.  foreign,  against 
536  qrs.  English,  770  qrs.  foreign  in  1867.  The 
exports  last  month  were  1,347  qrs. 

The  linseed  trade  has  been  quiet  and  unaltered 
during  the  month.  The  business  in  agricultural 
seeds  has  been  limited  to  a  few  purchases  of  red 
cloverseed  and  trefoil,  at  about  late  rates.  The 
clover  plants  at  present  look  well. 

OUBBKNT  PBIOJBB  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANS. 

Shillings  p«r  QuarWr. 
WHSAT,  Essex  and  Kent,  white...  old  74   78...new  68to77 

.,  „      red „    71    74...    „   66  73 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire,  red 65  72 

BARLEY 86  to  88 Chevalier,  new  89  46 

Grinding 85      37 Distilling 87  42 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  69    extra  70  76 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made  69    „     70  76 

Brown 54  63 

RYE 43  48 

OATS,  English,  feed  26  to  33 Potato 80  86 

Scotch,  food 00      00 Potato 00  00 

26 Fine 28  80 

26 Potato 27  32 

45 Ticks 43  46 

47 Pigeon 49  57 

*  «*».«,  w^«,  w*««»..~     48  Maple  48  to  48  Grey,  new43  4s 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  Town,  Households 60  64 

Oountry,on  shore 50  to  51       „         53  57 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  shore 47  49 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shilling*  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantsio,  mixed 70  to  72 old,  extra  77to81 

Kdnigsberg 70      72 extra.....  70  76 

Rostock 70      74 fine 75  76 

Silesian,  red 67      72 white. ...70  74 

Pomera.,  Meokberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red  old...  70  73 

Russian,  hard,  60  to  63...St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  63  67 

Danish  and  Holatein,  red  61    67 American  66  69 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgium. 00  00 

Chilian,  white  73...  Californian  76  ...  Australian  77  79 

BARLEY,  grinding  86  to  37. .  ..distilling  and  malting  42  45 

OAT8,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  26  to  S3 feed  23  28 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  26  to  30....  Stralsund...  26  29 

Canada  23  to  26,  Riga  27  to  29,  Arch.  27  to  29,  P'sbg.  29  80 

TARES,  per  qr 40  44 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 46  48 

Kdnigsberg 43  to  48...Bgyptian 48  44 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple... 42      44...fine  boilers 44  47 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 41      43...veUow 40  42 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..52      57...Spanish,  p.  sack  51  57 

American,  per  brl 30     84...extraandd>ble.85  37 


Irish,  feed,  white  23 
Ditto,  black 23 

BEANS,  Masagan  ...43 
Harrow 44 

PEAS,  white,  boilers..46 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 
For  the  week  ended  May  16, 1868. 

Wheat 40,441}  qrs.     74s.    3d. 

Barley 2,570*    „        44s.    4d. 

Oats. 3,301}    „         28s.    8d. 


COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES. 


WHEAT, 
Years.  Qrs.  s.  d. 
1864...  74,821}  ...  39  3 
1865...  88,016}  ...  41  8 
1866...  69,166}  ...46  1 
1967...  54.360}  ...  64  11 
1869...  40,441}  ...  74    3 


BARLEY. 
Qrs.        s.  d. 


OATS. 

Qrs.       s.  d. 

6,060}  ...19  8 

3,359}  ...  22  9 

3,616}  ...25  2 

8,128}  ...27  0 

8,301}  ...29  8 


Fob  in  list  Six 
Wxsks: 

April   11,  1868 

April   18,  1868 

April    25,  1868 

2,  1868 

9,  1868 

18,  1868 

Aggregate  of  the  above  . 
The  same  week  in  1867.... 


AVERAGES 


May 
May 
May 


Wheat. 
s.    d. 

*?7: 

78     8 

43      6 

73      8 

43    10 

73    11 

46      2 

74     2 

44      2 

74     7 

43      8 

74     8 

44      4 

78    11 

44      1 

64    11 

88    11 

B. 

d. 

27 

8 

29 

0 

28 

2 

28 

3 

28 

4 

28 

S 

28 

4 

27 

0 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Paxes. 

April  11. 

April  18.  April  26. 

May2. 

May  9. 

74s.  7d. 
74s.  3d. 
74b.  2d. 
73s. lid. 
73s.  8d. 
73s.  2d. 

_Lr 

:::  |  ::: 

:::f 

~L 

... 

...  r 

—^ 

April  4. 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mvsta.19,  per  bush.,  brown  13s.  to  16s.  white   6a.  to  10*. 

Oajta.it,  per  qr 64a.    70s. 

Glothsbxd,  red 51a.    72i. 

Ooixurnsa,  per  owt 20a.    2ls. 

Tanas,  winter,  new,  per  bushel.... 6s.   6s.  6d. 

Tasvoii. M 21a.    22b. 

Rysobass,  per  qr IBs.    20s. 

LurnxD, -per  qr.,  sowing  6B8.  to  70s.,  crushing  Ola.    63a, 

Luraxan  Oaxss,  per  ton £11  5s.  to  £11  10s. 

Russian,  per  qr 58a.    60a. 

Rin  Oa.ii,  per  ton. £6  10s.  to  £6  5s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Ooimrnii,  per  ewt 21a.to22s. 

OanaAwax       „         44a.    45s. 

Olotiiuid,  red  44s.  to 46s.,  white 64s.    73s. 

Tsivoxx. 18a.    20b. 

Rybobass,  per  qr 17s.    18a. 

Hixrsiss,  small  388.  per  qr.,  Dutch 40a.    42a. 

LiiBiin,  per  qr.,  Baltic  58s.  to  61s.. .Bombay    62s.    63a. 

Lxvsibd  UAJ»s,perton £10  0a.  to  £11  10s. 

Rajbbiis,  Dutch 60a.    62s. 

Rapi  Gajci,  per  ton £5  10s.  so  £6  Ob. 

™~*"*        HOP  MARKETS.      ™~~~"~ 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Msy  25.— Our  market  continue 
very  firm  at  an  advance  of  from  4s.  to  5a.  per  cwt.,  with  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  the  samples  on  offer.  Reports  from  the  plan- 
tations during  the  past  week  agree  generally  as  to  a  consider- 
able increase  of  fly  throughout  the  grounds,  the  recent  change 
of  weather  having  tended  materially  to  spread  the  vermji. 
Holders  now  show  no  inclination  to  press  their  stocks,  under 
the  full  impression  that  higher  prices  will  undoubtedly  prevail 
before  long.  Continental  advices  exhibit  no  change  of  im- 
portance, the  stock:  of  really  fine  samples  being  rtry  small,  ami 
prices  in  the  ascendant.  New  York  letters  to  the  9th  inst. 
report  no  change  in  that  market :  the  demand  continues  light 
at  former  quotations. 

Mid  and  East  Kent    £5    0  £6  10 

WealdofKents 4  10  5    6 

Sussex    4  10 5    0 

Farnham  and  country  6    6  7    7 

Yearlings  3  10  4    0  , 

CANTERBURY,  (Saturday  last.)— The  demand  for  East 
Eents  has  been  more  animated  this  week,  but  the  planters  wfco 
now  hold  hops  are  firm  in  expecting  a  further  advance  in 
prices.  The  increase  of  fly  during  the  week  having  been  ten- 
general  through  Kent  and  Sussex  has  strengthened  thcopinio'a 
that  prices  will  be  much  higher  yet.  The  growers  at  market 
to-day  from  the  outlying  parishes  complain  of  an  increase  of 
fly  during  the  week,  especially  since  Thursday  last.  Canter- 
bury gardens  are  comparatively  clean ;  a  few  fly  may  be  found, 
but  not  generally,  as  in  many  parishes.  In  a  garden  four 
miles  from  Canterbury  eleven  flies  were  round  on  a  leaf.  Sevr- 
ral  gardens  within  a  short  distance  of  Canterbury  have  sunVrad 
severely  by  the  flea,  bat  this  does  not  cause  so  much  uae*#- 
ness  as  the  general  increase  of  the  fly  this  week  has  done. 

WORCESTER   HOP   MARKET.    (Saturday   last} -A 

3 tinkling  of  fly  now  being  generally  found  on  the  outskirts  of 
op   gardens   on   the   most    forward   bine,  in    sheltered 
situations,  with  the  weather  to-day  of  a  character  (son  and 
showers)    favourable  to  the  further  development  of  blight, 
renders  planters  indisposed  to  sell  Hops,  so  uat  buyers  had  to 


£7  10 
6  6 
5    5 

8    S 

4  1J 
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foay  an  advance  of  2s.  to  4e.  per  cwt.  on  the  best  samples  of 
fast  year's  growth  on  prices  current  this  day  fortnight ;  bnt 
medium  ana  rough  lots  remain  quotably  unchanged  in  value. 
Business  is  doing  in  yearling  and  older  dates  at  late  ruling 
rates.  The  bine  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  growth 
during  the  past  week ;  and  we  now  hear  but  little  complaint  of 
injury  from  the  flea. 

POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWAKK  WATEESIDB. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  25.— During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  coastwise  and  by  rail  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  a  further  reduction  in  price  has  been  the  conse- 
quence.   The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : 

Yorkshire  Flukes 130s.  to  160s.  per  ton. 

Ditto  Regents , 90s.  to  110s.     „ 

Ditto  Rocks 90s.  to  100s.     „ 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  Regents. . .      90s.  to  120s.     „ 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  Regents 70s.  to    90s.     „ 

French  and  Belgian  whites 60s.  to   70s.     „ 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  25.— There  has  been  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  new  English  potatoes  on  sale,  for  which  the  trade  has 
been  steady,  at  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.  The  show  of  old 
produce  has  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Last  week's 
import  consisted  of  26  tons  from  Boulogne,  197  Dunkirk,  and 
2  tons  from  Amsterdam. 

Regents 130s.  to  160s.   per  ton 

Flukes   130s.  to  170s.         „ 

Rocks 90s.  to  110s.         „ 

French  70s.  to    90s.        „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.  —  Barnsley,  Satur- 
day last :  Rocks  13s.  to  13s.  6d.,  regents  14*.  6d.  to  15s.,  and 
flukes  16s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  load.— Doncaster,  Saturday  last : 
A  good  supply  of  old  ones,  and  a  few  new  ones  at  4d.  per  lb. 
Regents  lis.  to  12s.,  flukes  12s.  to  15s.,  seedlings  6s.  to  9s.  a 
load. — Malton,  Saturday  last :  There  has  been  a  fall  of  about 
6d.  per  bushel  in  potatoes  for  table,  rounds  now  being  3s. 
6d.,  flukes  4s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Good  demand  for  seed,  which  is 
Arm  at  3s.  rounds,  and  4s.  flukes.  New  potatoes  4s.  per  peck. 
— Manchester,  Saturday  last:  Potatoes  8s.  to  18s.  per 
2521bs.,  new  ditto  3s.  to  8s.  per  score.— York,  Saturday  last : 
This  market  was  one  of  the  dullest  on  record.  The  sales 
were  very  limited,  and  generally  prices  were  much  lower. 
Flukes  were  about  15s.  per  tub  of  2801bs.,  and  Is.  per  peck 
retail ;  regents  12s.  per  tub,  and  lOd.  to  lid.  per  peck ;  and 
new  potatoes  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 


PRICES  of  BUTTER, 

BUTTER,  p.  cwt.—  a.        a. 

Friealand 90  to  92 

Jersey 80       90 

Dorset. 10*     108 

Carlow —       — 

Waterford —       — 

Cork —       — 

Limerick —       — 

Siigo —       — 

Feuh.  per  doz.,  11a.  Od.  to 
14a.  Od. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  Ac. 

OHEBSB,  per  owt.—    8.  s. 

Cheshire 66  to  74 

Dole.  Gloucester 56  66 

Cheddar 66  76 

American 48  58 

HAMS:  York 84  90 

Cumberland , 84  90 

Irish  82  88 

BACON:— 

Wiltshire 76  80 

Irish,  green 70  74 


CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— 
In  consequence  of  a  heavy  storm  and  torrents  of  rain,  the 
farmers  refrained  from  attended  our  market  to-day  the  supply 
of  butter  was  merely  nominal  at  ll£d.  and  ll£d.  for  prime 
brands,  bnt  with  larger  quantities  on  the  market  for  some 
weeks  to  come  it  is  expected  prices  must  gradually  go  down  to 
their  settled  price  for  the  season.  Cheese  in  good  demand  at 
higher  rates. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Friday  last.)  —  Ordi- 
nary :  first  quality  97s.  to  94s.,  second  quality  96s.  to  93s., 
third  quality  88s.  to  85s.,  fourth  quality  83s.  to  80s.  Mild- 
cured:  first  quality  104s.  to  101s.,  second  quality  99s.  to 
96s.,  third  quality  96s.  to  93s.  *  Repacked  and  dairies,  3rd, 
4th,  5ths,  and  6ths  of  kegs  4s.  per  cwt.  less.  Currency — 
ordinary  butter  10s.  per  cwt.  less,  mild-cured  10s.  ditto, 
sponged  butter  2s.  ditto. 

~"  POULTRY  MARKETS.— Goslings  6s.  to  8s.,  Ducklings 
3s.  to  4s.  6d.,  Piffeons  6d.  to  9d.  each.  Surrey  Fowls  10s. 
to  15s.,  ditto  Chickens  7s.  to  10s.,  Barndoor  Fowls  6s.  to  9s., 
per  couple.  English  Eggs  7s.  Cd.  to  8s.,  French  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 
per  100. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Sattjbday,  May  28. 
French  cherries  and  apricots  still  continue  to  be  offered 
in  unusually  good  condition.    Of  strawberries,  a  few  hare 
made  their  appearance  from  open  ground  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  tnere  are  also  some  from  France.*  They  fetch 
from  3s.  to  6a.  per  lb.     New  peas  from  Kent  and  from 
various  other  counties  are  plentiful.    New  potatoes  from 
Lisbon  fetch  from  2e,  to  4e.  p«r  121b,     Broccoli  is  nearly 
over,  but  spring  cauJ  HI'  wor  -■>  twe  excellent,  bj»  is  also  aspara- 
gus, of  which  there  la  n  olenttful  iUppJy-    Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  orchids,  stock*,  lily  v(  gbfl  valley,  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  deutaias,  m      ,  < .  - :  u?,aiid  rettoa, 
FBtJIT. 
S.  d.      *.  d. ,  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Apples,  V  bushel 6  u  to  13   a    IhloL.  *oh   0  0  to   0   0 

Chestnuts,?  bush....    0   0        0   0i  Iffr 


Lestnuts,  9  bush....    0   0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb  0   9 

Currants,  per  ft  sieve   0   0 

Figs,  V  dozen  0   0 

Filberts,  per  fc 0   0 

Gooseberries,  V  qrt.   0   0 

Grapes,  V  lb 4    0 

Lemons,  V 100 6  0 

VEGETABLES. 
Artichokes, per docen   a  0  to  3   0  s' 


u   u|  neocannes.v  00s. ...   0   0 


1  0    Oranges,  new,  V 100   4  0 

0  0    Peaches,  W  dozen ...  34  0 

0  0'  Pears,  V  dozen 6  0 

0  0 ;  Pine  Apples,  per  lb.   8  0 

0  0    Plums,  per  V4  sleye...    0  0 

12  0    Strawberries,  W  lb.   6  0 

10  0 .  Walnuts,  V  bushel...  10  0 


0  0 

10  0 

48  0 

10  0 

12  O 

0  0 

16  0 

»  0 


Asparagus,  p.  bundle.  S  0 

Beans/Kld,  ¥ 100 1  0 

Beet,  per  dozen 1  0 

Broooli,  per  bundle  ...  0  0 

Cabbages,  per  dozen...  1  0 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ...  1  0 

New,  per  bunch 1  6 

Cauliflowers,  per  dos.  0  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ...  1  0 

Ctaeumbers,  each  0  6 

Endlye,  per  score 1  6 

Qarlto*8hanots.Vlb.  0  8 

Herbs,  per  bunch 0  a 

Horseradlah.ybnndle  S  0 

Leeks,  per  bunch 0  S 

Lettuces,  per  dozen...  S  0 

Mint, per  bunch   0  6 


6  0 

S  0 

S  0 

0  0 

1  6 
1  6 

s  0 


tie  1  etos  0 

in.   0  0      0   0 

......    8  0       5    0 

irt   0  0       0    0 

b  ...  0  a 

I...    0  9 

0  0 


....140   0    170 


1    0 
0   0 


0 
100  0  190  0 
..140    0    180    0 


Fluke*,  per  t*-u     

Other  Mono,  per  ton  75  0 

K  illness,  per  awt 0  0 

_     .  TLidl-.!  ,          !■  1 .       ad.   0  0 

5   0  u-ii.:^  KiiJu,  p*>t  puji-iet.    1  0 

0    4  tipL'jJitli,  porbiwti'  I...    S  0 

0   0  Tonuitoes*  per  daeen   0  0 

0   0 'Tamil's  c< ■«■ .  v  '   U>    1  0 


0 
0    0 

0  6 

1  0 
8  0 
0   6 


LEADENHALL  LEATHER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Satubday,  May  23. 
The  supplies  of  leather  are  unusually  small.     The  trade 
has  ruled  firm,  at  full  quotations.    Raw  market  hides  have 
been  in  limited  request,  at  barely  late  rates. 

CROP  HIDES.  '  HORSE  HTDEF. 

BNQLISH.  lb*,  lb*,    d.    d. 

lbs-  lb*.  d.       d.         IngUsh.. _.,  13     14  ...  12  tolSl 

88  to  35       12    to  13 ^         ,4  wLLhimLlmtt.-i  9      It  ...  11     15)8 


80 

40      

13 

14* 

40 

45      ...... 

18V* 

17 

46 

60       

14 

IS 

SO 

55       

16 

18 

58 

60       

17 

80 

BUTTS. 

ENGLISH. 

d. 

d. 

14 

10       ..... 

15 

10 

17 

80       ...... 

14V* 

20 

31 

84 

15 

84 

25 

88       

15 

87 

S9 

88       

18 

80 

83 

86       

80 

81 

FOREIGN. 

16 

80       

14 

18 

21 

84       

14 

80 

85 

88       

18V* 

88 

89 

83       

IS 

88 

83 

86       

IS 

84 

80 

44       

18 

84 

44 

50       

14*3 

84 

OFFAL. 

d.     d. 
13      15  ' 

Bnglifffi  RhnnldaM 

Do. 

Cheeks  and  Faces. 

6VS    8 

Do. 

Bellies.    .  , 

9     11 

Do. 

Middle*  An 

11     12V* 

10      IS 

Foreign  Shoulders... 

Do. 

Necks 

8     10 

Do. 

Bellies 

7Vfe    9 
9      11 

Do. 

Middles  do... 

Dressing  Hide  Shoulders.  10     13 

Do. 

do.   Bellies 

7       9 

Kip  Shoulders 

5       8 

Do.  Bellies 

5     r 

DRESSING  HIDES. 

lbs.  lbs.     d.      d. 

Common 80  to  84  ...  12   tolS 

Do .35       88  ...  12       18 

Do 30       84  ...  12 

Do 35       40  ...  13 

Saddlers'  .30      85  ...  18 

Do M       00  ...  14 

Bulls  10 

Shared 14      is  ...  14 


Do 17  19  ...  14 

DO 80  38  ...  13 

Do 84  88  ...  12fe 

Scotch  do. 16  84  ...  13Vi 


Coach,  per  hide 23s.  to  80s. 

HORSE  BUTTS.    SHAVED, 
d.     d.       d.      d. 

English 10      12  ...  18      16 

Spanish 10      12      12      14  D 


l.s.d. 
I  8  15  0 


&pani-*h.  Milted* 

without  hut  14, 

pet  hide 8      1J  _      . 

Da,  do.  do...*  13.118  18  0 
Da,  do.  do, Inferior...  7  0  10  0 
w>*  dry  do.H.  8  3  .  B  0  11  0 
Dd+  do.  do.,.  0  II  10  0  14  0 
Ho.     da.     do.  Inferior.,.  0  0   8  0 

CALF  SKINS. 

A*,  <**]*»*,      lbs.   lb*,      d.    d. 

P?rdoien wto%  „,  ssteSO 

Do.       , au    35  . ..  as    so 

Do.         ....  ,Jt5  40  .,.  3S  80 

Do.    .-...M  46  ...  32  80 

Do.    „.„. .45  »  ...  21  89 

Do,    ^.„W  m       £0  38 

Do.    ,^,.m  ?6  ..  IS  36 

Do.    .......73  m  ...  It  23 

Do.  .^..06  11U  .,    IS  31 

Welsh,  unrounded. 

AT.welit^p,dcn  M  05  41,  IB  23 

DO.  ft  00  .♦.  17  22 

KIPS. 

lb*,  lbs.    d.     d. 

Piftemburirii 1     1 ...  »    19 

Do.         ,,.,.,.  7       9  ...  w  ]9 

Da.  M„to  i      10  ,„  IB  18 

Do 11      IS  „.  11  16 

S.I.  dry  salted,  5       7  „  IS  22 

Do.       do.     .,.  7       8  .„  IS  20 

Dc,    soc^o-le  |f  UV2 

Do,    third* + ..„.  3fl  16Vi 

Do*   inferior,... 8  12 

SHEEP  SKINS 

BantlB,  iiiisfci»!ned,  per  lb.  lu  17 

I>0.    istn4inTd\  pt-rlb.        io  17 

Do,    fmaiiigi  Mr  dos......  Ts.  20s. 

fMti  Sh^p  1  Lambs   ,*     4  10 

Do.  itrainwl,... „    10  24 

Do.  aprons.. _.„,    „    10  25 

Tan  Ilieep  and  I^unbs  M    10  34 

Bumaeb  roans w   ,,    ia  86 

do.     «kJy**s.  , ..  .....    J.    10  20 

Bark  tiMrem .,    10  28 

BUITORIBS. 

8.       S. 

Hep  Skim,  beiit fwh    7  tolS 

Do.       ieooods .....    h      5      7 
Seal  Skins,  "pllr^  por  docen    40     70 

Do.  for  bLndings       ..  t5     75 

CtdT  4*tn»,Sameoh- 

LiJMjf-jj  + 

Do.  whit* 
Jlofna  ttir 


giffiie 
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TIMBER. 


LONDON,  Sajtodat  Kay  23. 

The  demand  has  been  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  on 
term  a. 

BALTIC  FIB  TIMBER.  £ 

Per  load  60  ouWo  feet. 

_#  s.   d.  a.  d. 

Bigs « 00   0  to  63    0 

Dantsia  and  Kernel, 

Crown 76  0  SB   0 

Best  middling 68   0  70    0 

Good  middling  ft 

seoond GO   0  00 

Common  middling   44   0  48 
Small,  short,  and 

Irregular 37   0  10   0 

Btetttn 40   0  SO   0 

Swedish 45  0  48   0 

Small  87   0  43    0 

Swedish  ft  Norway 


83   0      88   0 


AMERICAN  FITCH  PINB. 

United  State* 0  0  0 

BALTIC  OAK  TTMBEB. 

Kernel,  crown 110  0  130 

Brack  80   0  80 

Dantsia  and  Stettin, 

Crown 85  0  110 

Brack  ft  anaquarM  50  0  63 

WA1W8COT. 

Per  log  18  cubic  feet. 

Riga,  crown 88    0  02 

Brack  50   0  63 

Hemel  and  Dautsio, 

Crown „ 75   0  85 

Brack  45   0  55 


DEALS  AND  BATTENS. 

Per  Petersburg  standard  hundred. 

'                                 £   s.  £   s. 

Archangel 10  10  19  10 

Seoonds 8  10  0    0 

Petersburg  10   0  13    0 

Wyburg 8  10  8    0 

Finland  and  hand' 

sawn  Swedish 7   0  8   0 

Petersburg  ft  Riga 

white  deals  0   0  10 

Kernel  and  Dantslo, 

Crown  red  deals...    13   0  13    0 

Braok     8   0  8    0 


Christiana  ft  Sanne- 
sund  deals,  white 

and  yellow....; 11 

Second  do 0   o 

Dram  ft  Frederick, 
stadt  battens,  do.     0   0 

DramOVfe-inchdo....     0  0 

Oothonb'g,gd  stocks     0    0 
Common O   0 

Gefle  and  Swedish 
14- foot  deals 0   0 

Swedish  deals  and 
battens,  long  mfll- 
sawn ........     0   0 

Dantsia,  cr»wn  deok, 
per  40-feet  3-lneh     0  18 
Braok 0  11 

LATHWOOD. 
Per  oublo  fathom. 

Petersburg  8 10 

Riga.  Dejf&,  Uemel, 
and  Swedish 6  10 

FIREWOOD. 

Per  cubic  fathom, 
Swedish,   Md  deal 

ends 4   0 

Norway,  red  ft  white 

boards 3  10 

Rounds  and  slabs     9  15 

OAK    STAVES 
Per  mllle  pipe. 

Memel,  crown 140  O 

First  brack  110   0 

Dantado,  Stettin,  ft 
Hambro'  full-sk'd 

crown 100   0 

Canada,  stand,  pipe   65   0 
Puncheon,  9  1,900 

pieces 94  0 

Bosnia,  single  brl., 

^  1,900  pieoee 93  10 

United  Statos.  pipe   80   0 
Hogshead,    heavy 

and  extra  95  0 

Slight 18   0 


former 
£  s. 


to  13 
0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

OiO 


1    0 
0  11 


810 
7  10 


4    5 

3  5 


155   0 

120    0 


130 
0    t 


84   0 
45   0 


HAY  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Siturdat,  May  23, 
SMITHFTELD.— A  short  supply. 
CUMBERLAND.— Afairtri  r 


WHITJfiCHAPKL.— A  steady  demand. 


Whiteehapel 
s.  d.  s.  d 
70  0  05  o 
75  0  110  o 
30  38    o 


Smlthfleld.  Cumberland. 

s.    d.      s.    d.  s.    d.        ,    d. 

MEADOW  HAT,    ...      05    0         90    0  65    0         90    0 

CLOVER   70    0       105    0  76    0       110    0 

STRAW 300         380  300         880 

BIRMINGHAM,  Monday,  May  18.— Hay,  £i  to  £4  10s. 
per  ton.    Straw,  28.  lOd.  to  3s.  2d.  per  ewt. 

BRISTOL,  Fkiday,  May  22.— Hay  76s.  to  100s.  per  ton. 
Straw  2a.  3d.  to  2s.  Sd.-per  doz. 

WORCESTER,  Tubsday,  May  19.— Hay,  new  67a.  6d. 
to  80s.,  old  80s.  to  90s.    Straw,  46s.  to  50s. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Satubbay,  May  23. 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


KARKET  HIDES: 

66  to   641bs 0  3    toO 

84  to   791bs. 0  m  0 

73  to    801bs 0  3to  0 

80  to    881bs 0  4  0 

88  to    9ulbs 0  4Ml  0 

90tol041bs 0  0  0 

104  to  11211m 0  0  0 


_.    d.  B.  d. 

Horse  hides,  each  ...  8   6  to  10   6 

Calf  skins,  light  9   0  4   0 

Full 7   0  0   0 

Polled  sheep 0   0  0   0 

Half-breds 0   0  0    0 

Downs  7   0  8   0 

Shearlings 11  19 

Lambs 9    9  8   6 


BARK  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 


LONDON,  Saixjbday,  May  23. 

£   **  £  s.) 
English,  per  load   of  Cork  Tree.  Barbery 

45  ewt.  delivered  In  I    Do.  Sardinian 

London 16   0tol7   OiValonia,  Smyrna 

Coppice 0   0     0    0)    Do.  Camata 

Dutch,  per  ton. 5   0 

Hambro' 5   0 

Antwerp  Tree 6    0 

Do.  Coppice 6  10 

French 0   0 

Kimosa  Chopped 0   0 


Do.  Ground , 


0|    Do.  Korea  

6    0  Terra  Japonica.— 

6  10  i    Gambler  in  bales 17 

7  0      Ditto  free  cubes 34 

0    0'    Cutch,  best  Pegu    ...60 

11    0;DlviDiTi 11 


s.  £  8. 
Otoe  10 
0  10  10 
0  18  10 
0  18  10 
0   16  10 


0  10    19    OlMyrabolans 


.13 


Do.  Long 8  0     9  10, Sicily,  Sumach, p. owt.  81 


10  18    0 

0  27   0 

0  55    0 

0  13    0 

10  18  10 

0  S3    0 


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS. 
CITY,  Monday,  May  25.— There  is  very  little  doing  in 
English  Wool,  there  being  only  a  limited  demand  for  the  finer 
qualities,    No  change,  however,  has  taken  place  in  the  quota- 


s' d.      a.  d. 


4  tol 


k 


tions.    The  present   limited  trade  is  owing  to  the  „ 
quantities  of  Colonial  produce    now  being  disposed  of  by 
public  sale. 

Ccaaiir*  PaxoBS  of  Sfolibk  Wool. 
Pleecib— Sonthdown  hoggets pec  lb, 

Half-bred  ditto , 

Kent  fleeces „ 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers   „ 

Leicester  ditto  n 

Sobts— Combing „ „ 

Clothing , „ 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (ninrsoay  last.)— Sine- 
wool  began  to  relax  in*  price  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  its  value 
has  fallen  *on  an  average  Jlput  a  penny  a  pound ;  some  kinds 
may  be  worth  within  a  kaOpenny  of  the  top  figure,  but  others 
are  three  f%rtttngs  cheaper.  At  these  rates  there  is  a  for 
consumptive  demand*  Opinions  as  to  the  future  differ  greatlr. 
Many  men  regard*  tie  market  as  flat  and-  without  prospect  of 
improvement,  while  Others,  hurraing  from  the  experience  of 
former  years,  anticipate  a  revival  in  price  with  the  new  clip.— 
Bradford  Observer. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Fobmgn)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
(Friday). — There  is  still  a  disposition  manifested  to  await  th? 
effect  of  an  early  and  large  dip  on  prices,  so  that  little  English 
wool  is  bought,  except  such  as  is  required  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. Prices  of  most  sorts  are  not  altered  materially,  but 
manufacturers  only  buy  what  is  needed  for  immediate  use. 
The  prices  of  good  colonial  wool  are  generally  quoted  rath*: 
higher  at  the  sales,  but  there  is  6omc  difficulty  in  getting  ul 
advance  in  the  local  markets,  though  the  manufacturers  ai> 
generally  well  employed. 

MALTON  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The  car- 
tinuance  of  hot  weather  has  greatly  expedited  the  at*y 
shearing,  and  most  of  the  hogg  sheep  are  either  shorn  or  vu" 
be  during  the  week.  The  ewes  have  also  been  taken  in  hsi.1 
on  some  farms.  There  was,  however,  only  hogg  wool  on  offer, 
and  that  sparingly ;  but  inquiries  as  to  values  of  other  sort* 
were  numerous.  The  tendency  was  to  flatness,  and  the  follow- 
ing, as  about  the  average  quotations,  were  given:  Hcnk 
fleeces  Sis.,  ewe  17s.  to  lfr.  6d.,  half-hogg  half-ewe  15*.  w: 
14*11*. 

PONTEFRACT  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturdaylast)— About 
three  hundred  sheets  oi  wool  were  shown,  and  a  good  attend- 
ance of  buyers.  The  whole  of  the  wool  was  sold,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  prices  realized :  Ewes  17s.  to  ISs.  per  14£iK, 
mixed  19s.  6d.  to  20s.,  all-hogg  21s.  to  22s. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  May  SO.— Since  oar  l*v 
report  business  continued  moderately  active,  with  transactiu^ 
amounting  to  nearly  8,000  cwts.  All  descriptions  were  in- 
quired; yet  fine  ones  continue  in  chief  request,  home  &zl 
baxon  manufacturers,  as  well  as  English  and  French  comer  v 
sioners,  being  the  buyers.  Prices  have  beeu  very  firmly  ms-.i- 
tained,  and  the  better  qualities  fetching  more  nionejr.  I.. 
this  reason  there  have  been  again  purchssed  bj  contract  m^i 
extense  flocks  on  the  sheep's  back  at  rally  last  year* a  ques- 
tions, and  in  many  instances  there  has  beeu  even  more  pail— 

GUNSBURO  BROTHERS. 

PBICB  OUKBKNT  OF  GUANO,  Ao. 
Peruvian  Guano  direct  from  the  Importers'  stores,  £11  So.  to  £13  K* 

per  ton. 
Bonos,  £8  to  £8  5tr.   Ditto  Crushed*  £6  10s.  per  toa. 
Animal  Charcoal  (70  per  cent.  Phosphate)  £S  per  Son. 
CoproUtc,  Cambridge,  wools  £3,  ground  £8  lOs-perton. 

Suffolk,  whole  £3  10s.,  ground  £3. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £13 10s.  to  £14  lfes.  per  ton. 

Gypsum.  £1  10s.    Superphosphates  of  Lime,  £6  Ss.  to  £48*.  per  ton. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  concentrated  1*815  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  1T1S  o£d. 
Blood  Manure,  £6  5s.  to  £7 10s.  Dissolved  Bones,  £8  las.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakes,  best  American  brl.  £11  10s.  to £12  5s~  bag  ill  to  £li- 
OOtton  Seed  Cake,  £6  15s.  to  £7 10s.  per  ton. 

E.  Pussxb,  London  Manure  Company, 
^ 116,  Fenchnrch  Street,  B.C. 

Guano,  Peruvian  £13   7  6to£13  0  0. Unseed  Cake,  per  ton— 

«.     «• *_     .    „  ~        o   00|    Amer..tbJn.bgsjtrO  S  Oto£l0   " 


Do.    Upper  do.    7    0  0 

Bone  Ash 4  15  0 

Kitr.  of  Soda,  p.  ct.  0  13  8 
LInsd.Bomby,p.qr.3  2  8 
Rapesoed,  Ouzerat  a  16  O 
Cloverseed,  N.Am. 

red,  new  per  ewt  J   7  6 


V      U  V        AIBW..UU 

0  0  0    English 11    0  O  UJ> 

0  13  3<Cot«LCakevdecort.  8   o  o  s  3  J 

3    3  0  Niger 3  10  O  -   *  ^ 

fi  18  0  Brimstone,  adaarde   5  0  «   *  *• 

Tallow,  1st  P.Y.C.  9   &  fi  1    a  (j 

2  10  Of    „   uuper.  Norths  9BO  «    *•  ♦ 


SAMUEL  D0WNES  Aim  CO;,  Gonoral  Brokers, 

No,  7,  The  Albany,  Liverpool . 


END    OF    VOLUME    LIV. 
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